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INVESTIGATION  OF  STRIKE  IN  STEEL  INDUSTRIES. 


THUBSDAY,  SEPTEMBEB  85,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

The  committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, pursuant  to  resolution,  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  235,  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  Hon.  William  S.  Kenyon,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Kenyon  (chairman),  Page,  McLean,  Sterling, 
Phipps,  Smith  of  Georgia;  Jones  of  New  Mexico;  Wolcott,  Mc- 
Kellar,  and  Walsh  of  Massachusetts. 

Also  present:  John  Fitzpatrick,  president  of  Chicago  Federation 
of  Labor,  and  organizer  for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor; 
W.  B.  Kubin,  counsel  for  the  steel  committee  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Let  me  make  this  statement,  please,  for  the  record.  After  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  by  the  Senate  to  investigate  the  steel 
strike  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  the  chairman  of  the  committee  imme- 
diately wired  to  Judge  Gary,  president  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  requesting  him  to  appear  before 
the  committee  this  morning,  Thursday,  September  25.  Subse- 
quently the  chairman  received  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  that 
he  would  be  here,  and  a  telephone  communication  from  Judge  Gary 
that  it  was  practically  impossible  for  him  to  come^  or  come  during 
the  week.  Arrangements  were  made  then  with  him  over  the  tele- 
phone by  the  chairman  to  ba  here  Wednesday  morning  of  next  week 
at  10  o'clock.  At  that  time  we  will  hear  Mr.  Gary.  This  meeting 
this  morning  is  to  hear  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  and  if  there  be  others,  I 
suppose  we  can  hear  them. 

Mr.  Rubin.  May  I  ask  what  assurances  have  we  that  Mr.  Gary 
will  heed  the  request  of  this  committee?  Our  experience  has  been 
that  he  has  failed  to  heed  the  req^uest  of  the  President,  that  he  has 
failed  to  meet  anybody  in  authority  to  discuss  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  what  assurance  you  may  have. 
The  only  assurance  I  have  is  Judge  Gary's  word  over  the  telephone 
that  he  will  be  here  Wedn^day  morning  at  10  o'clock,  and  up  to 
that  time  we  will  not  question  his  being  here.  There  is  no  reason 
to  question  it.    We  will  hear  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  now. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  before 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Do  you  want  to  be  heard  before 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick? 
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Mr.  EuBIN.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  the  reporter  your  name,  please? 

Mr.  Rubin.  W.  B.  Eubin. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Rubin? 

Mr.  Rubin.  Lawyer. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  statement  you  want  to  make? 

Mr.  Rubin.  No.  I  thought  I  would  make  part  of  the  record  a  tele- 
CTam  received  by  Mr.  Gompers  from  Mr.  Tumulty  on  behalf  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  asking  him  to  use  his  influence  to 
defer  the  calling  of  the  strike;  Mr.  Gompers  forwarding  this  tele- 

g-am  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick;  reply  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  to  President 
ompers;  and  the  reply  by  the  committee  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  why  this  strike  should  not  be  delayed  from  September 
22  to  October  6. 

The  Chair^ian.  I  do  not  know  how  the  committee  feels  about  it, 
but  certainly  I  would  like  to  have  those  read. 

Senator  McLean.  Yes;  I  think  they  had  better  be  read. 
The  Chairman.  So  you  will  read  them,  Mr.  Rubin. 
Mr.  Rubin  (reading) : 

Hod.  Samuel  Gompers. 

President  American  Federation  of  Labor^  Washin^on,  D.  C. 
In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  arrangii^s  any  present  satisfactory  mediation  witb 
regard  to  the  steel  situation,  the  President  desires  to  urge  upon  the  steel  men 
thrcugh  you  the  wisdom  and  desirability  of  postponing  action  of  any  lUnd  until 
after  the  forthcoming  industrial  conferenee  at  Washington. 

(y  J.  P.  TUMTTLTY. 

This  was  sent  on  September  10  from  Dickinson,  N.  Dak.  On  Sep- 
tember 11  Mr.  Gompers  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Committee  for  Organizing  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers : 

Deab  Mb.  Fitzpatrick  :  This  morning  I  received  a  telegram  as  follows : 

Dickinson,  N.  Dak.,  September  10, 1919, 
Hon.  Samujx  Gompkbs, 

President  American  Federation  of  Labor, 

Washington,  D,  C. 
In  view  of  the  dlflSculty  of  arranging  any  presejit  satisfactory  mediation 
with  regard  to  the  steel  situation,  the  President  desires  to  urge  upon  the  steel 
men,  through,  you,  the  wisdom  and  desirability  of  postponing  action  of  any  Icind 
until  after  the  forthcoming  Industrial  conference  at  Washington. 

J.  P.  Tumulty. 
Too  are  aware  of  the  reason  which  prevented  my  participating  further,  the 
past  few  days,  in  the  conferences  with  the  representatives  of  the  various  na- 
tional and  International  unions  involved  In  this  question. 

In  transmitting  the  above  to  you  (which  I  am  doing  by  long-distance  tele- 
phone from  New  Yorlc  City)  I  Nvant  to  express  the  hope  that  something  can  be 
done  without  Injury  to  the  worlcers  and  their  cause  to  «[ideavor  to  conform  to 
the  wish  expressed  by  the  President;  that  even  though  the  corporation  may 
endeavor  to  provolce  the  men  to  action  that  they  may  hold  themselves  in  leash 
and  under  self-control,  consciously  demonstrating  their  stamina  and  willing- 
ness to  abide  by  the  Justice  of  their  cause,  and  that  their  rights  will  be  finally 
protected. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Samxtel  Gompers, 
PresideafU  American  Federation  of  La^bor. 

On  September  12, 1919,  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  ad- 
dessed  this  letter  to  Mr.  Gompers: 

Deab  Sib  and  Bbotheb:  I  received  your  letter,  containing  copy  of  President 
Wilsotfs  telegram,  and  note  carefully  the  suggestions  you  make  thereto.    On 
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vr\r  v*f*y  h-^rk  to  r»>Icapo.  I  stopped  off  at  Pittsburgh  in  order  to  confer  with 
President  M.  F.  Tighe  and  Secretary  W.  Z.  Foster.  We  agreed  to  reply  to  your 
letter  as  loliows: 

You  may  not  be  aware  that  seven  of  our  organizers  and  members  have  been 
brutally  murdered  In  cold  blood  during  the  past  few  days  and  the  campaign 
of  terrorism  on  the  part  of  the  steel  companies  is  beyond  description.  After 
a  two  days'  conference  of  the  responsible  heads  and  representatives  of  the  24 
international  unions,  it  was  decided  by  unanimous  vote  that  the  only  way  to 
safeguard  their  Interests  in  such  a  situation  was  to  set  the  strilve  for  Septem- 
ber 22.  Every  m"\ftn  connected  with  this  movement  is  deeply  conscious  of  the 
great  responsibility  devolving  upon  him,  and  it  was  only  after  every  avenue  of 
approach  had  been  closed  that  the  above  action  was  taken. 

Brothers  Tighe,  Foster,  and  n/yself  considered  your  suggestions  and  finally 
concluded  that  any  vague,  indefinite  postponement  would  mean  absolute  de- 
moralization and  utter  ruin  for  our  movement.  It  would  be  a  thousand  times 
better  for  the  entire  labor  movement  that  we  lose  the  strike  and  suffer  complete 
defeat,  than  to  attempt  postpcmeu/ent  now,  except  under  a  definite  arrange- 
ment which  would  absolutely  and  positively  guarantee  the  steel  workers  sub-" 
stantial  concessions  and  protection.  If  these  things  cannot  be  guaranteed, 
then.  In  our  opinion,  our  only  hope  is  the  strike. 

The  national  committee  will  meet  in  Pittsburgh,  Wednesday,  September  17, 
at  11  a.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  planning  the  details  and  making  final  arrange- 
maats  for  the  strike. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

John  Ffizpatrick. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  September  18,  1919. 
Hon.  WooDiiow  Wilson, 
President  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  Answering  your  request  through  Samuel  Gompers,  President  of 
the  Am*)erican  Federation  of  lAbor,  that  the  date  of  the  strike  in  the  steel  In- 
dustry of  this  country  be  postponed  from  September  22  next,  the  date  hereto- 
fore fixed,  until  after  a  conference  called  by  you  to  meet  in  Washington  on 
October  6  next,  we  respectfully  make  the  following  report : 

For  years  there  has  been  great  unrest  among  the  steel  workers  of  our  coun- 
try because  of  the  unusual,  unAmerican,  and  despotic  industrial  conditions. 
Finding  no  redress  in  individual  efforts,  the  men  naturally  sought,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  other  workers  through  their  organizations,  to  associate  themselves 
for  collective  defense.  Oppression  growing  beyond  endurance,  the  call  for 
assistance  to  redress  grievances  can;ie  from  every  quarter  of  the  industry  to  the 
St  Paul  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  held  in  June,  1918.  A 
committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  crafts  engaged  in  this  industry 
were  ordered  to  and  did  make  investigation.  They  found  the  field  overripe 
for  organization.  The  enrollment  of  membership  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Relief  from  their  oppression  was  Imminent  and,  yet,  out  of  patriotic  considera- 
tion to  our  cause,  they  endured  the  continued  suffering  without  cessation  of 
thrfr  labors  to  the  end  that  despotism  abroad  might  not  gain  thereby  aid  and 
conffort. 

Immediately  after  armistice  was  declared,  the  men  insisted  upon  having  -, 
their  wrongs  righted.  They  were  persuaded,  however,  to  wait  until  the 
Atlantic  City  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  held  In  June, 
1010.  Following  a  report  made  to  that  conveimon,  Mr.  (Jompers  sought  a 
conference  with  Mr.  Gary,  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  on  that  subject  in  ttte  hope  of  avoiding  a  grave  in- 
dustrial conflict  Mr.  Gompers,  whose  constpuctlve  patriotism  is  beyond  any 
question,  was  denied  even  the  courtesy  of^  reply.  Then,  the  men  insisted 
upon  action,  and  following  authorization  f/r  taking  a  vote  upon  a  strike,  be- 
ginning with  July  20  and  ending  August  yfiO  of  this  year,  98  per  cent  of  the- 
men  voted  for  a  strike. 

Following  the  vote  taken,  a  committee  A-epresenting  the  crafts  involved  went 
to  Mr.  Gary  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  conference,  in  the  hope  of  avoiding- 
the  strike.    Mr.  Gary  refused  to  see  the  committee  or  deal  with  any  one  of 
them.    The  conunittee,  still  desirous  of  avoiding  the  conflict,  laid  the  entire 
matter  before  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
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Mr.  Gompers  and  the  executive  council  indorsed  the  actions  of  the  men.  Never- 
theless, in  the  hope  of  averting  conflict,  an  appeal  was  made  to  your  h6nor. 

Mr.  Gary,  obstinate  in  his  denial  to  grant  relief,  caused  such  a  great  unrest 
as  to  necessitate  calling  a  meeting  of  the  presidents  of  the  24  crafts  Involved. 
After  a  thorough,  calm,  and  deliberate  review  and  study  of  the  entire  situation, 
talcing  into  consideration  all  the  consequences  that  would  naturally  flow  there- 
from, these  24  presidents,  representing  over  2,000,000  organized  men,  indorsed 
the  strike  and  set  September  22  as  the  date  thereof.  The  date  was  deferred 
to  September  22  against  the  l>est  interests  of  the  strike  «olely  in  the  hope  that 
Mr.  Gary  and  his  associates  mi^t  in  the  meanwhile  reconsider  their  position, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  otherwise  inevitable  conflict. 

In  a  meeting  called  on  September  17,  at  Pittsburgh,  of  the  representatives 
of  the  aforesaid  crafts  for  the  purpose  of  devising  ways  and  means  of  con- 
ducting the  strike,  your  communication,  through  Mr.  Gompers,  requesting  that 
the  date  of  the  strike  be  postponed  was  received.  Two  days  of  consideration 
were  given  to  the  same.  Everyone  present  desired,  if  it  were  poslble  to  comply 
with  your  request.  Your  request  for  postponement  would  have  been  gladly 
granted,  were  it  not  for  the  following  facts : 

1.  Mr.  Gary  has  asserted  that  his  men  need  no  trained  representation  In 
their  behalf  in  presenting  their  grievances,  notwithstanding  that  they  can 
neither  economically,  by  lack  of  means,  nor  intelligently,  by  lack  of  schooling, 
cope  with  him  or  his  representatives. 

2.  That,  ever  since  the  men  started  to  organize,  a  systematic  persecution  was 
^Instituted,  beginning  with  discharge  and  ending  with  murder,  recalling  to  us 

vividly  the  days  of  Homestead  and  the  reign  of  despotism  in  Russia. 

3.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  representatives  of  the  steel  industry,  ofliclals  in 
various  localities  have  denied  the  men  free  assembly  and  free  speech.  Instances 
are  too  numerous  where  meetings  have  been  suppressed,  men  arrested,  tried 
on  various  unfounded  charges,  excessive  ball  required,  and  cruel  punishment 
imposed,  all  without  warrant  In  law  and  justice. 

4.  As  one  of  many  examples — in  the  city  of  McKeesport  a  meeting  held  by 
the  men  within  their  constitutional  rights  was  broken  up  and  men  arrested  and 
thrown  Into  jail,  charged  with  riot  and  held  to  the  excessive  ball  of  $3,000 
each,  while  one  of  the  hirelings  of  the  steel  industry,  arrested  for  the  murder 
of  a  woman  speaker  at  Brackenrldge,  Pa.,  is  being  held  under  ball  of  but 
$2,500.  Another  patent  example  Is,  Hammond,  Ind.,  where  four  defenseless 
union  men  were  charged  upon  and  killed  by  hired  detectives  of  the  steel  indus- 
try, and  witnesses  in  behalf  of  their  survivors  have  been  so  intimidated  and 
maltreated  that  the  truth  of  the  killing  was  suppressed. 

5.  Guns  and  cannon  have  been  planted  in  mills,  highly  charged  electric  wires 
have  been  strung  around  their  premises. 

6.  Armed  men  in  large  numbers  are  going  about  Intimidating,  not  only  the 
workers,  but  ever>^body  In  many  communities  who  show  the  slightest  indication 
of  sympathy  with  the  men. 

7.  Men  have  been  discharged  in  Increasingly  large  numbers  day  by  day. 
Threats  and  intimidations  are  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  men 
In  fear  and  preventing  them  from  the  exercise  of  their  own  free  wlil,  coerced 
into  signing  stJ  tements  that  they  are  not  members,  nor  will  become  members, 
of  any  labor  organization,  and  threatened  with  eviction,  blacklist,  denial  of 
credit,  and  starvation. 

8.  That  a  forced  decline  of  the  market  would  be  Imposed  so  as  to  wipe  out 
their  holdings  In  stock,  which  they  were  Induced  to  purchase  In  years  past 
Threats  to  move  the  mills  and  close  them  up  indefinitely. 

9.  That  an  organized  prop'iganda  for  vilification  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  sprending  rumors  that  the  strike  will  be  delayed,  and  that  such  delay 
Is  only  a  sell-out. 

10.  Showing  no  opposition  to  the  men  joining  dual  organizations.  As  a 
result  of  this  propaganda,  the  I.  W.  W.  is  making  rapid  headway  In  some  of 
the  districts. 

11.  That  the  real  reason  for  opposition  to  organized  labor  representation  on 
behalf  of  the  men  who  have  grievances  Is  that  the  steel  Industry  Is  preparing 
to  cut  wages  and  to  lower  the  standards  to  prewar  times,  and  to  return  to  a 
condition  that  encouraged  tlie  padrone  system,  so  prevalent  in  that  particular 
Industry. 

Mr.  President,  delay  Is  no  longer  possible.  We  have  tried  to  find  a  way,  but 
can  not.  We  regret  that  for  the  first  time  your  call  upon  organized  labor  can 
not  meet  with  favorable  response.    Believe  us,  the  fault  Is  not  ours.    If  delay 
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were  no  more  than  delay,  even  at  the  cost  of  loss  of  membership  In  onr  orgnni- 
zaCions,  we  would  urge  the  same  to  the  fullest  of  our  ability,  notwitlistauding 
the  men  are  firmly  set  for  an  Immediate  strike.  But  delay  here  means  the  - 
surrender  of  all  hope.  This  strike  is  not  at  the  call  of  its  leaders,  but  that  of 
the  men  involved.  Win  or  lose,  the  strike  Is  inevitable,  and  will  continue  until 
industrial  despotism  will  recede  from  the  untenable  position  now  occupied  by 
Mr.  Gary.  We  have  faith  in  your  desire  to  bring  about  a  conference  and  hope 
you  will  succeed  therein.  We  fully  understand  the  hardships  that  meanwhile 
will  follow,  and  the  reign  of  terror  that  unfair  employers  will  institute.  The 
burden  falls  upon  the  men,  but  the  great  responsibility  therefor  rests  upon  the 
other  side. 

Sincerely  and  patriotically  yours. 

John  FrrzpATRiCK,  CJtairman, 
Wm.  Z.  Foster,  Secretary, 
Da\id  J.  Davis. 
Wm.  Hannok* 
J.  £.  McCadden. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  are  you  ready  to  proceed  now! 
Do  you  desire  to  stand  up  or  sit  down ! 
Mr.  FrrzpATRiCK.  I  had  rather  stand.    I  am  used  to  talking  stand- 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  when  I  received 
your  telegram 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Will  you  please  give  us  your  name 
and  address  and  your  occupation,  and  your  relationship  to  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRiCK.  John  Fitzpatrick,  3421  Pine  Hill  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, 111. ;  president  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  some  other  position  in  the  national 
or^nization  ? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  Well,  I  represent  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  In  Chicago? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  is  your  relationship  to  this  strike  ?  That 
is  what  we  want  to  get. 

Mr.  FiTzpATRiCK.  Chairman  of  the  national  committee  for  organiz- 
ing iron  and  steel  workers. 

The  Chairman.  Now,-  do  you  desire  to  go  ahead  and  discuss  this 
matter  in  your  own  way,  or  do  you  desire  the  committee  to  ask  you 
questions  about  it! 

Mr.  FiTzpATRiCK.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  I  might  give 
you  an  outline  of  the  situation  as  we  see  it,  and  then  if  there  are  any 
questions  that  you  desire  to  ask,  I  will  be  glad  to  try  and  answer 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.    Proceed. 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  When  I  received  your  telegram  to  appear  here 
this  morning,  of  course  we  were  glad  to  cheerfully  respond  and 
present  any  information  or  any  data  that  we  have  on  the  situation 
that  might  be  required  by  the  committee,  or  by  the  United  States 
Senate  or  by  the  United  States  Government.  We  want  them  to 
know  all  of  tne  facts  in  connection  with  this  case. 

The  steel  situation  has  been  one  of  considerable  moment  to  the 
U'ades  union  movement  for  several  years.  About  18  or  20-  years  ago 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  appropriated  an  amount  of 
money— which  was  given  as  different  amounts,  whether  it  might  be 
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two  million  or  twenty  million— for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
influence  of  labor  organizations  in  the  steel  industry.  The  campaign 
to  push  organized  labor  out  of  the  mills  was  begun  and  continued 
relentl^sly  until  practically  every  vestige  of  organized  labor  in  the 
steel  mills  was  removed.  * 

The  labor  organizations,  realizing  what  tremendous  influence  the 
steel  industry-  has  on  all  other  industries,  made  up  its  mind  that  it 
would  have  to  organize  the  steel  industry,  no  matter  at  what  cx)st, 
because  in  all  other  industries  labor  has  made  considerable  progress,^ 
has  established  the  eight-hour  day,  has  established  decent  standards 
of  living  and  labor,  but  in  the  steel  mills  hours. are  long  and  wages 
are  small,  below  the  pauper  line;  and,  with  that  kind  of  a  condition 
used  as  an  argument  against  the  effort  of  labor  elsewhere,  labor  under- 
stood the  necessity  of  organizing  the  steel  mills. 

So,  at  the  St.  Paul  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  held  in  June,.  1918,  a  resolution  was  presented,  calling  upon 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  bring  the  organizations  inter- 
ested in  the  steel  industi-y  together,  so  that  they  might  map  out  a  plan 
of  action  within  the  scope  and  tactics  of  the  American  Federation*  of 
Labor,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  steel  mills.  The  resolution 
was  adopted  by  unanimous  vote.  The  president  of  the  American 
\  Federation  of  Labor,  Mr.-  Gompers,  was  instructed,  under  the  terms 
of  the  resolution,  to  call  into  meeting  the  organizations  who  had  an 
i  interest  in  the  steel  mills. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  meet  in  the  city  of  CWcago,  about  Au- . 
gust  1  or  2,  1918.  Twenty-four  international  unions  affiliated  with 
ttie  American  Federation  of  Labor  responded  to  the  call,  and  cam- 
paign committees  to  organize  the  iron  and  steel  industries  were 
organized.  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  was  elected  the  chairman,  and  William  Z.  Foster,  general 
organizer  of  the  Brotherhood  of  (Jarmen  of  America,  was  selected 
as  the  secertary.  ^ 

.  We  undertook  to  assemble  resources  for  the  committee  in  the  way 
of  men  and  money ;  and,  finding  our  resources  somewhat  limited,  we 
had  to  confine  our  activities  to  what  we  called  the  Calumet  district. 
That  would  include  Joliet,  Gary,  Ind.,  Indiana  Harbor,  South  Chi- 
cago, and  a  few  lesser  points. 

In  a  short  space,  we  lelt  the  effect  of  our  efforts.  The  men  in  the 
steel  mills  were  looking  for  relief.  They  had  no  hope ;  but  when  they 
were  asked  by  their  fellow  workers  to  meet  and  discuss  these  ques- 
tions, and  find  some  way  of  dealing  with  the  situation,  they  responded 
in  large  numbers,  and  it  was  only  a  short  time  until  we  had  a  very 
successful  organization  in  the  points  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  up  to  that  time  had  there  been  no 
unionism  in  the  steel  mills? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  No,  sir. 
.    The  Chairman.  So  that  you  started  in  practically  in  a  campaign  at 
that  time  you  mentioned  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Page.  That  was  in  August,  1918  ? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes.  About  that  time  the  Steel  Corporation  was 
resorting  to  every  effort  that  they  possibly  could  to  thwart  any  action 
on  the  part  of  the  men  or  action  on  the  part  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tions to  spread  their  influence  among  their  employees.    About  that 
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time  they  announced  the  establishment  of  an  eight-hour  di^y  in  the 
industry.  Of  course  we  knew  that  that  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  company  to  prevent  organization. 

Senator  Walcott.  About  what  time?  You  say  "  about  that  tihie  " 
they  established  the  eight-hour  day. 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  Since  October. 

Senator  Walcott.  October? 

Senator  McKellar.  October,  1918?  ; 

Mr.  Fitzpatkick.  After  we  had  a  successful  organization  in  the 
Calumet  district,  then  the  Steel  Corporation  realized  that  the  men 
had  grievances,  and  that  they  were  only  looking  for  some  method  of 
relief  and  accepted  this  as  a  method  and  responded  to  it. 

Senator  McKellar.  October,  1918,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  let  me  ask  you,  had  the  employees 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  made  apjplication  to  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  for  their  organization,  or  was  the  movement  initiated 
by  the  organization  ? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  instituted 
the  movement. 

Senator  Jones.  There  was  no  application  from  the  employees  of 
the  Steel  Corporation  to  the  American  JFederation,  inviting  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to  organize  them? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Only  the  expressed  wish,  as  the  men  would  meet 
in  the  various  communities  and  localities  and  express  their  desire 
for  organization,  and  then  where  our  organizations  were  organized 
and  getting  decent  consideration  at  the  hands  of  their  employers, 
the  attitude  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  aiid  their  conditions  of  em- 
ployment and  hours  in  the  steel  industry  was  used  to  destroy  and 
disrupt  the  good  conditions  that  existed  elsewhere  in  the  industry. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,,that  is  what  I  was  really  wanting  to  make 
clear,  the  reason  why  you  felt  it  incumbent  upon  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  to  organize  the  employees  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  It  was  a  bad  spot  in  the  industrial  situation, 
and  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  drag  others  backward  and  down-, 
ward,  and  the  organized  men  and  women  of  the  country  do  not 
want  to  go  backward  and  downward;  they  want  to  go  upward  and 
onward:  and  the  steel  situation  had  that  effect  on  the  labor  move- 
ment, oi  dragging  them  backward  and  downward,  just  as  one  rotten 
apple  will  contaminate  the  entire  barrel. 

That  is  what  the  steel  situation  was  doing  to  the  entire  labor 
situation. 

Senator  Jones.  It  is  just  that  point  that  I  would  like  to  have  made 
clear,  if  it  can  be,  and,  of  course,  it  can.  How  did  the  conditions  in 
the  steel  mills  affect  labor  in  other  lines? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  The  hours  are  long  and  the  wages  are  small, 
and  the  treatment — ^you  can  not  describe  the  treatment.  Other  em-' 
ployers  meet  and  they  discuss  the  situation  in  the  steel  mills,  and 
they  want  to  faiow  why  they  can  not  do  the  same  in  their  institutions, 
why  they  can  not  work  12  hours,  why  they  can  not  pay  a  pittance  for 
the  labor  that  they  use,  and  when  our  organizations  would  go  in 
arbitration  matters  or  meet  employers,  the  batrrier  that  was  held  up 
before  them,  the  thing  that  thev  could  not  get  over^  was  "Why  donx 
you  go  to  the  steel  mills?     You  get  the  steel  mill  conditions  up 
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there,  get  the  hours  down,  and  the  wages  up  there,  and  when  you 
do  that,  of  course  we  will  treat  with  you  then."  And  that  was  the 
one  situation  that  made  it  absolutely  imperative  that  the  steel  mills 
be  organized,  because  it  held  the  balance  of  the  labor  movement  back. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  the  steel  mills? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  Well,  we"  figure  about  600,000  men. 

Senator  McLean.  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  be  allowed  to 
continue  his  statement. 

As  I  understand  it,  you  wish  to  make  an  opening  statement,  giving, 
as  I  understand  it,  before  you  conclude,  your  differences  with  your 
emplovers  and  the  concessions  which  you  demand  or  consider  just. 
I  think  that  the  witness  ought  to  be  permitted  to  continue  his  opening 
statement,  and  I  thinlc  that  we  wDl  save  time  if  that  course  is 
pursued. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  I  am  very  glad  to  answer  any  question,  any  time, 
that  is  asked  by  anv  member  of  the  committee  on  any  particular 

foint.  Of  course,  if  I  can  give  any  information  to  the  committee, 
will  bo  very  glad  to  do  it. 

Senator  McLean.  Wo  will  not  make  much  headway  unless  the 
witness  is  allowed  to  proceed. 

Senator  Jones.  I  will  be  glad  to  withhold  the  f  urthur  development 
of  this  point  that  I  had  started  to  question  him  about. 

Senator  McLean.  Oh,  I  thought  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  had  concluded  his  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  point  in  which 
ho  was  interested,  and  I  had  no  desire  to  interfere  with  the  Senator's 
inquiry. 

Mr.  FrrzPATRicK.  The  Steel  Co.  gave  out  the  information  that  they 
would  establish  the  8-hour  day  in  the  industry,  and  that  was  the 
first,  time  on  the  part  of  the  Steel  Co.  to  do  anything  which  might 
thwart  or  prevent  organization,  but  the  steel  employees  did  not  pay 
any  attention  to  the  promises  made.  They  knew  that  they  would  not 
materialize,  and  they  went  on  organizing.  Then  the  demands  for 
organization  came  from  all  through  the  Pittsburgh  district,  Young^- 
town,  Johnstown,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  and  elsewhere.  The  men  in 
these  various  localities,  meeting  with  other  trades-unionists,  coming 
and  going  from  their  work,  and  all  that,  sent  out  the  demand  that  the 
representative  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  should  come 
there  and  organize  them  in  their  various  occupations. 

So  we  went  into  the  Pittsburgh  district,  which  is  the  heart  of  the 
steel  industry,  and  proceeded  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  we  did  in 
the  Calumet  district,  feeling  we  had  the  legal  and  citizenship  right 
to  meet  and  discuss  these  questions,  and  if  the  men  desired  to  form 
organizations  under  the  banner  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
that  it  was  their  legal  right,  and  that  it  would  be  accorded  to  them. 

The  first  opposition  that  we  met  ia  ith  was  in  the  city  of  McKees- 
port.  We  met  with  all  kinds  of  resistance.  We  were  told  that  we 
could  not  have  any  public  meetings  of  any  description  in  the  halls 
or  in  a  vacant  lot  or  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  McKeesport.  We 
called  a  meeting  of  the  national  committee  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh 
and  discussed  that  situation,  and  the  city  council  met  in  session.  We 
went  over  to  the  city  council  and  we  presented  the  matter  to  the 
mayor  and  the  members  of  the  council  and  informed  them  as  to  the 
status  of  this  proposition,  that  it  was  an  American  Federation  of 
Labor  effort;  that  these  international  organizations  were  the  organ- 
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izations  that  had  organizations  throughout  the  width  and  breadth 
of  this  country,  and  that  their  activities  were  not  questioned  in  any 
way,  and  they  wanted  to  come  into  the  city  of  McKeesport  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  and  talking  with  the  men  of  their  various  trades 
and  callings,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  organizations  and  have  any 
affiliations  with  the  international  unions  that  these  might  desire,  and 
Ae  men  of  McKeesport  said  that  we  could  not  meet,  absolutely  we 
could  not  meet  in  the  city  of  McKeesport. 

Senator  Wolcott,  That  was  when,  may  I  ask? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRicK.  That  was  along  toward  the  latter  part  of 
October. 

Mr.  BuBiN.  Of  1918? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRicK.  Of  1918,  and  it  was  in  October,  I  think.  I  have 
notgot  the  date  here. 

Then  we  urged  the  city  council  to  take  action,  and  then  we  were 
informed  by  the  city  council  that  the  Mayor  had  absolute  authority, 
that  under  the  formation  of  the  law  there,  the  burgess,  as  he  is  called, 
has  absolute  authority,  and  he  can  deny  free  speech  or  free  as- 
semblage, or  the  getting  together  of  two  or  three  persons  to  talk  over 
anything  that  they  might  want.  He  was  asked  by  a  councilman  to 
permit  a  motion  that  the  organization  of  the  American  Federation 
be  permitted  to  meet  in  McKeesport,  and  he  said  that  he  would  not 
do  it;  that  he  would  not  permit  any  such  meeting.  We  felt  that  that 
was  a  very  serious  situation,  that  American  citizens  could  be  denied 
the  right  of  free  assemblage,  that  men  could  not  get  together  and 
discuss  with  their  fellows  these  vital  questions  which  concerned 
them ;  and  we  sent  a  committee  to  Washington  to  take  the  matter  up 
with  the  officers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Mr.  Gompers 
was  here  and,  after  hearing  the  story,  getting  the  information,  he 
directed  a  letter  to  the  Mayor  of  McKeesport,  asking  him  if  that 
was  his  attitude,  and  urging  reasons  why  the  attitude  should  be 
changed,  if  that  was  the  attitude,  and  also  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
governor  of  Pennsylvania,  asking  that  redress  should  be  made  to 
meet  a  situation  of  that  kind,  should  be  considered  and  panted. 

My  recollection  is  now  that  President  Gomper's  letters  were  not 
answered.  At  a  later  meeting  the  matter  was  taken  up  again  by 
Secretary  Morrison,  and  the  same  letters  redirected,  so  that  if  the 
previous  letters  had  gone  astray  that  the  other  letters  might  reach 
their  point 

Well,  we  got  no  relief,  absolutely,  and  the  situation  in  McKees- 
port was  that  we  could  not  hold  meetings  unless  we  did  it  in 
contradiction  of  the  ordinances  of  the  city.  Well,  we  did  not  want 
to  do  that.  We  went  in  there  to  try  to  meet  in  halls,  rent  halls,  and 
when  we  would  rent  a  hall,  if  the  authorities  would  learri  that  we 
had  succeeded  in  renting  a  hall,  then  they  would  immediately  issue 
orders  that  the  rent  be  returned  and  we  be  notified  that  we  could 
not  hold  these  meetings. 

Attempts  to  hold  meetings  on  the  street  met  with  arrests;  our 
members  were  arrested,  and  finally  the  opposition  to  our  efforts  in 
McKeesport  were  lessened  somewhat,  but  not  before  we  had  meet- 
ings. We  called  a  meeting  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  of  the  labor 
organizations  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  including  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  we  asked  the  officers  of  the  various  inter- 
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national  unions  to  come  into  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  to  discuss  und 
look  into  the  situation  as  it  confronted  us  in  McKeesport  and  then  we 
could  advise  as  to  what  was  the  best  thing  to  do. 

Some  400  representatives  of  organized  labor  miet  in  Pittsburgh, 
and  that  whole  situation  was  discussed  and  gone  over,  and  we  ^ere 
trying  in  every  way  to  i*emove  these  obstacles  to  the  right  of  as^m- 
blage  and  free  speech,  and  when  we  had  that  meeting  the  opposition 
was  not  so  tense — it  was  not  removed — ^it  was  there,  but  it  did^mot 
operate  against  us.  We  were  able  then  to  have  meetings  on/the 
outskirts  and  on  some  lots  that  we  bought  in  McKeesport.  We  ^ere 
permitted  to  have  our  meetings  there.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
the  opposition. 

N<jfv,  in  all  these  other  points  throughout  Pennsylvania  we  met 
with  the  same  kind  of  opposition.  In  Duquesne  we  could  not  have 
any  meetings  at  all,  and  in  Homestead,  where  we  undertook  to  rent 
halls,  we  met  with  the  same  result,  the  hall  rent  was  returned,  the 
hall  owners  notified  that  they  could  not  rent  us  halls,  and  we  were 
told  that  permits  for  meetings  would  not  be  issued  to  us.  In  every 
city  we  tried  to  secure  permits,  to  comply  with  any  ordinance  or 
regulations  that  they  might  have.  But  still  the  denial  was  there. 
We  went  on  with  our  work  as  best  we  could  by  holding  meetings  in 
the  outskirts,  and  the  men  came  there  and  signed  up  with  the  or- 
ganization, who  wanted  to  become  members  of  the  organization. 

The  long  winter  months  then  were  facing  us,  and  the  "  flu  "  epi- 
demic, and,  of  course,  there  was  a  kind  of  a  cessation  inactivities  tor 
some  time.  In  the  spring,  after  the  winter  months  had  passed,  we 
were  able  then  to  meet  out  in  the  open  again,  and  we  started  again 
to  call  our  meetings  and  congi'egate  here,  there,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  spring  of  this  year? 

Mr.  FiTzpATRiCK.  Yes;  1919.  By  May,  1919,  we  had  something 
like  80,000  men  in  the  various  steel  mills  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  the  Pittd)urgh  district  and  in  the  Calumet  district.  These 
men,  of  course,  were  clamoring  for  relief;  they  began  to  feel  their 
power ;  there  w^ere  a  lar^e  number  of  men,  and  they  wanted  to  take 
some  action.  We  prevailed  upon  them  to  be  patient,  to  wait  until 
other  points  were  organized,  so  that  when  we  had  a  fair  percentage 
of  the  employees  of  the  steel  mills  we  might  well  approach  the  cor- 
poration and  ask  for  consideration. 

About  May,  1919,  the  convention  of  the  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  met  in  Louisville,  Ky.  That  is  the 
organization  whose  membership  is  100  per  cent  involved  in  the  steel 
industry.  All  of  their  members  are  working  in  the  steel  mills.  The 
other  organizations  are  not  to  that  extent  involved;  for  instance,  the 
machinists,  the  molders,  and  the  electricians  and  other  organizations 
are  only  in  the  steel  inaustry  to  a  very  small  per  cent  of  their  mem- 
l>ership,  but  the  iron,  steel,  and  tin  workers  are  100  per  cent  in  the 
steel  industry. 

So  they  held  the  convention  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  they  addressed 
a  letter  to  Judge  Gary,  asking  that  Judge  Gary  meet  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  organization  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  mat- 
ters of  importance  between  them.  They  received  an  answer  that 
the  corporation  was  going  to  continue  its  old  policy,  and  would  not 
meet  with  the  representatives  of  labor,  but  they  would  go  on  doing 
business  in  the  way  that  they  did  in  the  past. 
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Th&ipMie  of  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
frolled,^iiM»und ;  tJiat  is,  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  in  1919,  and  I  was  asked  to  make  a  report  of  the  progresfe 
of  this  caippaign  to  that  convention.  I  was  able  to  report  tnat  over 
100,00ftmen  in  the  steel  mills  had  joined  the  national  unions  affiliated 
with  thA  American  Federation  of  Labor.  I  also  presented  to  the 
convention  this  denial  of  free  speech  and  free  assemblage,  and  asked 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  use  any  influence  or  power 
that  it  might  have,  so  that  the  citizenship  of  the  workers  in  western 
Pennsylvania  might  be  restored  to  them. 

Thte  An^erican  Federation  of  Labor  adopted  a  resolution  which 
liad  that  for  its  purpose,  and  a  committee  met  with  President  Gom- 
pers  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
JSteel  Corporation. 

President  Gompers  addressed  a  letter  to  President  Gary,  couched 
in  language  with  which  Mr.  Gompers  is  capable  of,  and  asking  that 
they  meet  between  themselves  or  with  representatives  of  both  sides, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  this  very  important  situation  and 
seeing  if  some  common  ground  could  not  be  found  whereby  they 
mijght  have  a  better  understanding. 

The  letter  was  ignored  absolutely.  There  was  no  reply  made  to  it. 
In  the  meantime,  all  of  the  strength  and  power  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  was  directed  toward  our  organization;  our  men 
isrere  harassed,  and  jailed;  our  organizers  were  prevented  from 
going  into  these  towns  and  talking  to  the  people;  and  we  had  the 
worst  kind  of  opposition.  It  was  increasing  more  intensely  as  we 
went  along.  We  got  to  July.  On  July  24,  international  unions, 
tx)operating  in  that  situation,  called  a  meeting  and  discussed  the 
entire  situation.  They  saw  that  they  could  not  continue  as  they 
were  going;  that  we  were  exhausting  all  of  our  efforts  to  get  a 
conference  and  doing  nothing  else  but  that;  and  the  steel  trust 
was  at  liberty  to  employ  any  method  it  wanted  to  in  order  to  destroy 
our  organization,  and  that  if  the  time  was  spent  in  conferences, 
that  we  would  not  have  any  organization  to  confer  about;  so  that 
the  24  international  organizations,  after  thoroughly  discussing  the 
situation  and  finding  out  that  was  the  situation,  then  they  asked  their 
membership  to  take  a  strike  vote,  authorizing  the  committee  that  if 
these  conferences  which  were  being  sought  were  not  granted  that 
then  the  men  could  take  such  action  as  they  saw  fit. 

The  organizations  responded  unanimously.  Thirty  days  was  given 
to  the  membership  to  cast  and  report  their  vote  and  the  following 
meeting  was  set  for  August  20,  the  day  on  which  the  reports  were 
to  be  made.  When  we  met  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  the  vote, 
98  per  cent  of  the  men  that  we  were  able  to  reach  and  get  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  froni,  had  voted  to  authorize  their  representa* 
tives  to  call  a  strike  in  the  event  of  failure  to  get  consideration. 

Senator  Wolcott*  What  was  the  total  numter  of  those  you  were 
able  to  reach  aind  get  an  expression  of  opinion  from  ? 

Mr.  FrrzpATBiCK.  We  were  only  able  to  get  a  percentage  of  them. 
Our  international  organizations  took  a  vote  in  their  membership. 
We  hav«  no  right  of  interference  with  the^  affairs  of  these  interna- 
tional unions;  they  transact  their  own  business  and  take  their  own 
vote  and  report  the  result  to  us.  The  result  showed  that  98  per 
cent  of  the  men  voting  had  declared  for  a  strike. 
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Senator  WoLCxnr.  Have  you  any  fibres  showing  how  many  voted? 

Mr.  FiTzpATRicK.  Not  directly.  The  international  organizatioBBy 
as  I  say,  have  the  figures. 

Senator  Wolcx)tt.  Did  you  not  have  them  compiled? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  We  did  not  have  them  compiled.  The  interna- 
tional organizations  compiled  them  and  then  reported  the  result 
to  the  committee  in  charge. 

Senator  WoiiCorr.  Didn't  you  have  before  you  figures  that  would 
disclose  to  you,  from  the  information  which  you  had,  how  many 
voted? 

Mr.  FrrzPATBiCK.  No;  each  international  union,  as  I  said,  trans- 
acts its  own  business. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Yes. 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  When  the  membership  votes  on  a  certain  propo- 
sition, they  instruct  the  international  office  how  to  proceed.  Then 
the  international  office  notified  us  that  as  far  as  their  membsrship 
in  the  steel  industry  was  concerned  that  98,  99,  75,  or  60^  or  what- 
ever the  percentage  was,  had  voted  to  strike. 

Senator  Wolcott.  How  did  you  reach  the  figure  of  98  per  cent; 
did  you  average  the  various  percentages  reported  to  you  by  the 
various  international  unions? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRicK.  Yes;  when  the  24  organizations  reported  we 
averaged  it,  and  it  was  98  per  cent. 

Senator  Smith.  Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  those  who  voted  or  of 
the  entire  membership? 

Senator  McKellar.  He  said  of  those  who  voted. 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  Of  those  who  voted ;  yes. 

Senator  Smith.  Have  you  any  report  as  to  the  proportion  that 
voted? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  No,  sir.  As  I  said  before,  an  organization  might 
have  10  per  cent  of  its  membership  working  in  a  mill,  and  only 
that  10  per  cent  would  vote.  The  balance  of  the  membership  that 
would  be  working  in  shipyards,  or  on  railroads,  or  in  other  indus- 
tries, would  not  vote  on  that  paiiiicular  question;  only  the  men  in- 
volved in  the  situation. 

Senator  Smith.  You  did  not  have  a  report  of  what  proportion  of 
those  in  the  mills  actually  voted? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  Of  our  members  working  in  the  mills,  98  per 
cent  voted  to  go  on  strike. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  98  per  cent  of  those 
who  voted  voted  in  favor  of  strike.  What  is  there  to  negative  the 
idea  that  that  only  referred  to  the  10  per  cent  of  the  membership 
voting;  that  is,  98  per  cent  in  favor  of  st^-ike  was  98  per  cent  of  the 
10  per  cent  of  the  membership  voting;  what  is  there  to  negative 
that  idea  ? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  Suppose  an  organization  had  10,000  men  work- 
ing in  a  mill  and  80,000  working  elsewhere.  The  80,000  did  not 
vote  to  strike;  the  10,000  voted  on  it,  and  of  the  10,000  voting,  98  per 
cent  voted  to  strike. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Then  your  statement  of  a  while  ago  seems  to 
have  been  an  unfortunate  one,  and  if  I  am  correct  in  my  impression, 
it  is  true  that  the  total  membership  voted. 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  Yes. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  And  98  per  cent  of  that  voted  to  striks  and  2 
per  cent  voted  against  strike? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRicK,  Of  the  total  membership  in  the  mills  voting. 

Senator  Smith.  Have  you  any  report  that  discloses  the  fact  uiat 
the  entire  membership  in  the  mill  actually  voted? 

Mr.  t'lTZPATHiCK.  Yes. 

Senator  SMrrn.  All  the  men  voted? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRiCK.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  Mr.  Chairman,  was  not  there  an  understanding 
that  the  witness  should  be  allowed  to  conclude  his  statement  before 
being  interrupted? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so ;  but  we  might  as  well  settle  that  ques- 
tion right  now. 

Senator  McLean.  I  offer  the  suggestion.  The  witness  has  been 
^ving  a  history  of  the  organization  of  these  things  and  affiliation 
with  the  main  federation,  which  was  something  that  happened  a 
year  or  more  ago,  but  now  he  is  getting  down,  perhaps,  to  matter^ 
of  vital  interest,  which  involves  the  present  situation,  and  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned  I  have  no  objection  to  questions  by  the  committee. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  witness  says  that  he  has.  no  consecutive 
statement  and  has  no  objections  to  questions  as  he  goes  along. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  have  you  finished  the  history  of 
this  matter  down  to  practically  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Down  to  Aus^ust. 

Senator  McKeo^ar.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  let  him  go  on 
as  he  has  been  going,  and  he  can  bring  the  proposition  down  to  date. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question,  which  the 
witness  may  have  answered,  and  if  he  did  I  was  woolgathering  at  the 
time.  What  was  the  total  number  of  members  in  the  steel  mills  in 
your  organization  at  the  time  this  vote  was  taken? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  At  the  time  the  vote  was  taken,  I  should  say 
about  100,000. 

Senator  Wolcotp.  And  the  total  number  of  men  in  the  industry 
available  for  entrance  into  the  organization,  if  they  saw  fit,  was 
how  many? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  There  was  probably  about  500,000.  We  had  one- 
fifth.  We  felt  that  we  had  the  right,  at  least,  to  ask  for  considera- 
tion for  the  rights  of  that  one-fifth. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Boiling  it  down  to  figures,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  the 
situation  was  this:  that  98  000  men,  in  round  numbers,  voted  for  the 
strike,  which  involved  the  employment  of  600,000  men  ? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  I  think  it  would  be  somewhat  different  from 
that,  because  when  men  in  the  mills  saw  that  there  was  a  situation 
which  might  bring  hope  into  their  lives  and  into  their  homes,  50,000 
men  joined  the  organization  between  July  and  the  date  that  we  com- 
piled the  vote.  Fifty  thousand,  so  that  we  have  150,000  when  the 
vote  was  compiled. 

Senator  McKellar.  Have  any  joined  since;  and  if  so,  how  many, 
if  you  know? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Our  report  yesterday  was  340,000. 

Senafor  McKellar.  Three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  have 
joined  the  federation  since  that  time? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  the  committee  settle  this 
question  of  interrupting  the  witness.  Senator  Phipps  has  been  wait- 
ing to  ask  questions.  We.had  an  agreement  that  the  witness  should 
'fiiilsh  his  "Statement.  I  do  not  krtow  whether  that  was  a  wise  agree- 
ment or  not,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  now  that  it  was  not. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  beg  your. pardon,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
know  of  the  agreement. 

.  The. CHAIRMAN.  That  is  perfectly  all  right,  Senator.  The  ques- 
tion xioW  is.  Shall  the  committee  go  ahead  and  ask  the  witness  ques- 
tions as  lie  proceeds?  I  think  We  really  might  get  more  out  of  it 
if  jye,  do.  it  xn  that  way.,  If  there  i^  no  objection,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
will  go  ach^ad  anrf  the  committe  will  ask  questions  as  he  proceeds. 

Mr.^^p'iTzPATRiCK.  In  July,  when  the  vote  was  taken,  these  men, 

feeling  th^jit  thei'e  was  something  here  in  this  country  that  was  bigger 

than  tne  steel  trust,  took  hope  and  courage,  and  in  the  short  space  of 

.30.day3  the  50,000  men  came  into  the  organization.    Then  they  have 

coine  in  Jby  great  numbers  since  tkat  time. 

We  have  compiled  the  vote  on  August  20.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  approach  the  Steel  Corporation,  Judffe  Gary,  and  ask  for 
a  confereiice  and  see  if  there  was  not  some  way  by  which  this  matter 
might  teceiv^  consideration, 

President  Gompers,  of  the  American  t^ederation  of  Labor,  was 
chairman  of  the  conference  committee,  together  with  a  representative 
of  the  ^ulchinists,  o£the  electrical  workers,  the  car  men,  and  one  other 
important  organization,  and  myself.  We  formed  the  conference 
committee.  President  Gompers  at  that  time  was  in  Europe.  He  was 
just  about  getting  ready  to  return,  so  he  could  not  act  with  the  con- 
ference cominitt^.  We  went  to  Judge  Gary's  office.  Judge  Gary 
was  in  an  inner  room.  We  sent  in  our  cards  and  he  sent  out  word 
that  he  asked  to  be  excused  from  a  personal  interview,  but  that  if  we 
would  state  in  writing  the  nature  of  our  business  that  he  would  submit 
to  the  proper  officials,  who  would;  make  answer. 

We  submitted  our  proposition  in  writing,  and  immediately  after- 
wards we  got  an  answer  from  Judge  Gary  stating  that  he  did  not 
feel  that  we  were  the  authorized  representatives  of  the  men,  that  he 
refused  to  meet  us  or  deal  with  us,  and  that  they  would  go  on  as 
they  had  in  the  past,  taking  the  very  best  care  of  the  employees  and 
runningtheir  business  according  to  their  own  notions. 

Senator  McKellar.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  request  that  you  made 
to  Judge  Gary?  If  you  have,  I  wish  you  would  read  it  at  this  point. 
I  would  like  to  know  just  what  that  request  was. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes.    The  correspondence  is  as  follows : 

New  Yokk,  August  26,  1919. 
Hon.  Eldest  H.  Gaby,  Ch^Umian  Finance  Comvmittee, 

UfiUed  States  Steel  Corporation^ 

11  Broadway y  New  York  City, 
Dear  Snt:  During  a  general  campaign  of  organization  and  education  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Fe^leration  of  Labor,  many  thonsands 
of  men  employed  In  the  Iron  and  steel  Industry  made  application  and  were  en- 
rolled as  members  of  the  various  organisations  to  which  they  were  assigned. 

This  work  has  been  carried  on  to  a  point  where  we  feel  justified  in  stating 
to  you  that  we  represent  the  sentiment  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  employees  in 
this  industr3\  and,  acting  in  l)ehalf  of  them,  we  solicit  of  you  that  a  hearing 
be  given  to  the  undersigned  committee,  who  have  been  selected  by  the  duly 
accredited  representatives  of  the  employees,  to  place  before  you  matters  that  are 
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Of  vital  concern  to  them,  and  concerning  hours  of  labor,  wages,  working  con- 
ditions and  the  right  of  colective  bargaining. 

The  committee  called  at  your  office  at  3  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  August  26,  and  requested 
a  conference.  We  were  advised  by  your  messenger  that  you  wished  to  be  ex- 
cused from  a  personal  interview  at  this  time  and  requesfted  us  to  have  our 
business  In  writing  and  whatever  matters  we  wished  to  submit  would  be  taken 
up  by  yourself  and  your  colleagues  and  given  consideration. 

Therefore  we  are  submitting  in  brief  the  principal  subjects  that  we  desired  to 
have  a  conference  on.  The  committee  has  an  important  meeting  in  another  city 
on  Thursday  next  and  will  leave  New  York  at  5  o'clock  on  August  27, 1919.  May 
we  respectfully  request  that  your  answer  be  sent  before  that  time  to  Mr.  John 
Fitzgerald,  CJontlnental  Hotel,  Broadway  and  Forty-first  Street,  New  York  City. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

John  Fitzpatbick, 
D.  J.  Davis, 
Wm.  Hannon, 
Edw.  J.  Evans, 
Wm.  Z.  Foster, 

Committee. 

We  received  the  following  reply : 

Unfted  States  Steel  Cokpobatton, 

Office  of  the  Chairman, 
New  York,  Aitguat  27,  191d. 
Messrs.  John  Fftzpatbick,  David  J.  DA\^s,  Wiltjam  Hannon,  Wm.  Z.  Foster, 
Eow.  J.  Evans,  Committee. 

Gentlemen  :  Receipt  of  your  communication  of  August  26  instant  is  acknowl- 
edged. 

We  do  not  think  you  are  authorized  to  represent  the  sentiment  of  a  majority 
of  the  employes  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries.  We 
express  no  opinion  concerning  any  other  members  of  the  Iron  and  steel  Industry. 

As  heretofore  publicly  stated  and  repeated,  our  corporation  and  subsidiaries,    / 
^although  they  do  not  combat  labor  unions  as  such,  declined  to  discuss  business^ 
with  them.    The  corporation  and  subsidiaries  are  opposed  to  the  "  closed  shop.'^ 
They  stand  for  the  **  open  shop,"  which  permits  one  to  engage  in  any  line  of    _ 
employment  whether  one  does  or  does  not  belong  to  a  labor  un*on.    This  best 
promotes  the  welfare  of  both  employees  and  employersj  In  view  of  the  well-known 
attitude  as  above  expressed,  the  officers  of  the  corporation  respectfully  decline 
to  discuss  ^^ith  you,  as  representatives  of  a  labor  union,  any  matters  relating  to     J 
employes.    In  doing  so  no  personal  discourtesy  is  intended.  W 

In  all  decisions  and  acts  of  the  corporation  and  subsidiaries  pertaining  to 
employes  and  employment  their  interests  are  of  highest  importance.  In  wage 
rates,  living  and  working  conditions,  conservation  for  life  f\nd  health,  care  and 
comfort  in  times  of  sickness  or  old  age,  and  provldlns:  facilities  for  the  general 
welfare  and  happiness  of  employes  and  their  families,  the  corporation  and  _ 
subsidiaries  have  endeavored  to  occupy  a  leading  and  advanced  position  amongst 
employers.  ^         .^ 

It  will  be  the  object  of  the  corporation  and  subsld'arles  to  give  such  considera- 
tion to  employes  as  to  show  them  their  loyal  and  efficient  service  In  the  past  Is 
appreciated,  and  that  they  may  expect  In  the  future  fair  treatment.  •     _ 
Respectfully  yours, 

B.  H.  Gaby,  Chairman^ 

The  following  letter  was  then  written : 

New  Tobk  City,  August  27,  1919. 
Hon.  Elbebt  H.  Gaby, 
.   ,  Chairman  Finance  Committee,  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  71  Broad- 

tray.  New  York  City. 
Deab  Sib:  We  have  received  your  answer  to  our  request  for  a  conference 
ipn  |l>eha]f  of  the  employees  of  your  corporation,  and  we  uaderstand  the  first 
paragraph  of  your  answer  to  be  an  absolute  refusal  on  the  part  of  your  cor-\     - 
poration  to  concede  to  your  employees  the  right  of  collective  bargaining. 

You  question  the  authority  of  our  committee  to  represent  the  majority  of 
your  employees.    The  only  way  by  whl^  W9  can  prove  our  authority  is  to  put 
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the  strike  vote  Into  effect  ajnd  we  sincerely  hope  you  will  not  force  a  strike  to 
prove  this  point. 

We  asked  for  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a  meeting  where 
the  questions  of  wages,  hours,  conditions  of  employment,  and  collective  bar- 
gaining might  be  discussed.  Your  answer  is  a  flat  refusal  for  such  conference, 
which  rahes  the  question,  if  the  accredited  representatives  of  your  employees 
and  the  International  unions  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  the  Federation  Itself  are  de^iied  a  conference,  what  chance  has  the  employee 
as  such  to  secure  any  consideration  of  the  views  they  entertain  or  the  com- 
plaints they  may  be  justified  in  making? 

We  noted  particularly  your  definition  of  the  attitude  of  your  corporation  ou 
the  question  of  the  open  and  closed  shop  and  the  positive  declaration  in  refus- 
ing to  meet  representatives  of  union  labor.  These  subjects  are  matters  which 
might  well  be  discussed  in  conference.  There  has  not  anything  arisen  between 
-  your  corporation  and  the  employees  whom  we  represent  in  which  the  question 
of  the  closed  shop  has  been  even  mooted. 

We  read  with  great  care  your  statement  as  to  the  Interest  the  corporation 
takes  In  the  lives  and  welfare  of  the  employees  and  their  families,  and  If  that 
were  true  even  In  a  minor  degree,  we  would  pot  be  pressing  consideration 
through  a  conference  of  the  terrible  conditions  that  exist  The  conditions  of 
employment,  the  home  life,  the  misery  In  the  hovels  of  the  steel  workers  Is 
beyond  description.  You  may  not  be  aware  that  the  standard  of  life  of  the 
average  steel  workers  is  below  the  pauper  line,  which  means  that  charitable 
institutions  furnish  to  the  pauper  a  better  home,  more  food,  clothing,  light, 
and  heat  than  many  steel  workers  can  bring  into  their  lives  upon  the  compen- 
sation received  for  putting  forth  their  very  best  efforts  in  the  steel  industfy. 
Surely  this  Is  a  matter  which  will  be  discussed  in  conference. 

You  also  made  reference  to  the  attitude  of  your  corporation  In  not  opposing 
or  preventing  your  employees  from  Joining  labor  organizations.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  the  tactics  employed  by  your  corporation  and  subsid- 
iaries have  for  year  most  effectually  prevented  any  attempt  at  organization 
by  your  employees.  We  feel  that  a  conference  would  be  valuable  to  your  cor- 
poration for  the  purpose  of  getting  facts  of  which,  judging  from  your  letter,  you 
seem  to  be  uninformed. 

Some  few  days  are  still  at  the  disposal  of  our  committee  before  the  time 
limit  will  have  expired  when  there  will  be  no  discretion  left  to  the  committee, 
but  to  enforce  the  decree  of  your  employees  whom  we  have  the  honor  to 
represent. 

We  submit  that  reason  and  fairness  should  obtain  than  that  the  alternative 
shall  be  compulsory  upon  us. 

Surely  reasonable  men  can  find  a  common  ground  upon  which  we  can  all 
stand  and  prosper. 

If  you  will  communicate  with  us  further  upon  this  entire  matter,  please 
address  your  communication  to  the  National  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
we  shall  be -Thursday  and  Friday,  August  28  and  29. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

John  Fitzpatrick, 
D.  J.  Davis, 
Wm.  Hannon, 
Edw.  J.  Evans, 
Wm.  Z.  Foster, 

CommiHee, 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  time  limit  that  you  spoke  of  in 
this  letter? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  The  28th  and  29th. 

The  Chairman.  Of  August. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Of  August. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  had  been  a  conference,  as  suggested  in 
that  letter,  would  the  strike  have  been  called?  If  Judge  Gary  had 
consented  to  the  conference  which  you  speak  of  in  this  letter,  would 
the  strike  have  been  called  ? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  No,  sir. 

Now,  then,  to  follow  that  on 
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The  CiiAiRMAN  (interposing).  Before  you  get  away  from  that,  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick,  if  there  was  a  consent  on  Judge  Gary's  part  to  a  con- 
ference now,  would  that  end  this  istrike  ? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  I  do  not  think  so,  Senator.  There  is  ground 
now  upon  which  we  can  get  together ;  but  the  mere  fact  of  calling  a 
conference  would  not  be  sufficient  to  induce  the  350,000  men  who 
have  left  their  employment  to  return.  They  have  left  their  employ- 
ment bccausa  of  the  wrongs  done  them,  because  of  the  brutality  that 
has  been  practiced  against  them;  because  their  brothers  and  sisters 
have  been  murdered  in  cold  blood.  They  resent  that,  and  they  will' 
not  go  back  into  the  mills  until  they  get  a  more  decent  consideration; 
and  they  are  going  to  ask  the  United  States  Government  to  give  them 
just  common,  ordinary  justice,  and  until  that  is  accorded  to  them, 
our  opinion  is  that  they  will  not  go  back  to  the  mills. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  suppose,  Air.  Fitzpatrick,  when  you  say  that 
if  their  conference  had  been  granted  you  would  not  have  struck,  you 
mean  that  you  would  not  have  struck  on  the  grounds  that  vou  have 
struck  on,  namely,  a  refusal,  first  of  all,  to  give  you  a  conference. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  A  conference — I  am  always  hopeful  of  a  con- 
ference. I  think  when  men  get  together  and  talk  over  situations,  that 
they  can  make  wonderful  progress,  no  matter  how  far  apart  they 
seem  to  be  at  the  beginning. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  the  failure  to  adjust  grievances  might  have 
led  to  a  strike? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes. 

Senator  Wai^h.  So  that  the  first  fundamental  reason  for  a  strike. 
was  his  failure  to  see  you  at  all  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  tf  we  had  just  gotten  into  a  conference,  and 
Judge  Gary  said  "  Go  and  jump  out  of  the  window,"  wo  would  not 
do  that,  of  course.    But  we  did  not  stop  there. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  or  is  it  the  fact,  that  the  real 
reason  for  the  strike,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  was  the  failure  to  grant  con- 
ference? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  real  reason  ? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes.  Of  course,  if  we  had  got  in  conference 
we  would  have  attempted  to  have  presented  the  demand  of  the  men, 
and  to  create  ways  by  which  the  matter  might  be  considered. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  of  this  letter,  had  the  conference 
that  the  President  called  been  called  ? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  No. 

The  Chairman.  It  had  not  been  called  ?  - 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  will  be  interested  in  your  stating  before 
you  get  through,  in  your  own  way,  why  this  strike  should  not  have 
awaited  this  conference? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Maybe  we  have  got  the  cart  before  the  horse 
here,  Senator.  We  have  made  a  report  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  giving  him  11  points,  and  in  each  point  about  three 
reasons. 

The  Chairman.  You  read  that? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes;  that  has  been  read. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  nothing  to  offer  in  addition  to  that? 
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Mr.  FrrzPATRicK.  It  was  an  impossibility  to  stop  this  strike  going 
into  effect  after  the  strike  date  had  been  set. 

The  Chairman.  Who  set  the  strike  date? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  The  24  international's  officers. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  they  could  change  the  strike  date? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRicK.  Not  under  the  circumstances  in  this  situation,  as 
we  reported  them  to  the  President.  If  we  undertook  to  postpone  the 
strike,  or  wait  until  October  6,  with  what  they  were  doing  in  Penn- 
sylvania, then  we  would  have  been  shot  to  pieces.  There  would  not 
Lave  been  anybody  here  to  make  any  report. 

Senator  SMrrn.  What  was  it  that  they  were  doing  that  would  have 
shot  you  to  pieces?    What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRicK.  I  mean  that  they  deliberately  murdered  them; 
like  Fannie  Snellin^  was  killed  in  Brackenridge. 

Senator  Smith.  No  ;  that  is  not  what  you  were  referring  to. 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  Yes. 

Senator  Smith.  No.  You  said  if  you  had  delayed  the  strike,  you 
would  have  been  shot  to  pieces.  You  were  not  referring  in  that  "shot 
to  pieces"  to  what  has  taken  place  since  the  strike  occurred.  You 
said  if  you  had  delayed  the  strike  you  would  have  been  shot  to  pieces; 
your  organization  would  have  been  shot  to  pieces. 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  And  with  the  shooting  of  our  organization  to 
pieces,  our  members  would  have  been  shot  in  cold  blood,  as  they 
were. 

Senator  Smith.  What  I  asked  you  was,  what  was  being  done  to 
shoot  your  organization  to  pieces.  To  what  did  you  refer  in  that 
statement? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRicK.  That  is  a  different  point.  Senator. 

Senator  Smith.  That  was  the  point  you  mentioned  as  being  shot 
to  pieces. 

Mr.  FiTzPATRiCK.  Both  shootings  are  going  on. 

Senator  Smith.  The  shooting  was  not  going  on  before  the  strike 
of  your  men,  was  it? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRicK.  Oh,  my  heavens,  that  was  the  worst  situation. 

Senator  Walsh.  Explain  that. 

Mr.  FiTzpATRiCK.  Well,  the  instance  of  Fannie  Snellings,  in  Brack- 
enridge, just  to  intimidate  and  terrorize.  That  created  a  system  of 
terrorism. 

Senator  Walsh.  When  did  this  begin,  that  system? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRicK.  It  began  along  about  June,  and  our  members, 
through  the  foremen,  through  the  superintendents,  through  the  straw 
bosses,  all  kinds  of  intimidation.  The  business  men  in  these  commu- 
nities were  intimidated,  and  made  to  deny  workers,  threatened  them, 
all  of  the  tactics  that  they  possibly  could  apply  to  terrorize  the 
workers  who  wanted  to  join  these  organizations  were  applied  and  the 
men  were  given  the  choice  of  "You  tear  up  your  union  card,  or  you 
quit  your  job,  either  one  or  the  other;  you  have  got  your  choice."  All 
of  these  tactics  were  resorted  to ;  and  we  would  not  have  an  organiza- 
tion. Here  was  a  woman,  an  organizer,  who  had  been  speaking  at 
some  of  our  meetings,  and  there  is  the  penalty  she  paid  [indicating 
photograph!.  There  was  the  condition  she  was  in  after  they  got 
through  with  her.    There  is  a  woman. 

The  Chairman.  Was  she  killed? 
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Mr.  FiTzPATRiCK.  Senator,  I  would  ask  you  to  look  at  that  photo- 
graph. 

Senator  Smith.  When  was  that? 

Senator  Walsh.  You  assume  that  we  know  a  good  deal  more  about 
those  details  than  we  do. 

Mr.  FrrzpATRiCK.  This  was  before  the  strike.  This  was  one  of  the 
women  who  was  used  as  a  speaker  at  our  meetings,  organizing  the 
iron  and  steel  workers ;  and  up  there  at  the  Detrona  plant,  up  around 
Brackenridge,  there  was  a  miners'  strike  on  there;  and  one  of  the 
miners'  pickets  was  shot.  This  woman  was  in  the  vicinity,  and  out 
of  a  bacK  yard  ran  tliree  or  four  children.  They  heard  the  shooting. 
They  wanted  to  see  what  it  was,  and  when  they  got  out  in  the  alley, 
they  saw  this  old  man,  65  years  of  age,  who  was  shot  down  in  cold 
blood,  laying  in  the  alley  there,  and  they  ran  over  to  see  the  old  man, 
or  to  help  him;  and  Miss  Snellings  came  around  the  comer  there, 
and  she  saw  the  gunmen,  with  their  guns,  and  she  was  afraid  that 
they  might  shoot  the  children,  and  she  took  her  skirts  up  and  tried 
to  huddle  the  children  back  into  the  fence  again,  and  to  the  corner; 
put  her  skirts  around  them  to  protect  them,  and  while  she  was  down 
there  trv'ing  to  protect  the  children,  the  order  was  given  "Kill  this 
one,  too,''  and  immediately  the  gimmen  fired  into  her  body,  and  killed 
her,  and  then  they  dragged  her  in  behind  the  fence  there,  and  there 
was  the  condition  of  her  head  when  we  got  there  [indicating  photo- 
graph]. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  the  gunmen  and  who  gave  the  orders 
and  is  that  connected  up  in  any  way  with  the  steel  people? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRicK.  It  is  the  entire  situation. 

The  Chahiman.  Wlio  were  those  gunmen  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRicK.  Employed  by  the  companies  to  intimidate  and 
terrorize  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  shooting  that  you  speak  of  done  by 
employees  of  the  steel  company? 

r    Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  By  the  deputy  sheriffs  and  by  the  gunmen  with 
I  them,  acting  altogether. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  you  mean  to  say,  then,  is  that  deputy 
sheriffs  and  oflScials,  are  directly  or  indirectly  influenced  by  the  Steel 
Corporation,  and  therefore  act* for  them  rather  than  for  the  general 
public.    Is  that  your  contention? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  That  is  the  system  of  terrorism  that  has  been 
applied. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  this  man  that  shot  had  the  title  in  the  com- 
munity, at  least,  of  being  a  public  officer,  a  deputy  sheriff,  or  as- 
sistant deputy  sheriff,  or  a  constable?  You  imderstand  what  I 
mean? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  The  information  that  we  have  was  that  the  kill- 
ing in  this  instance  was  done  by  what  is  known  as  mill  guards. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mill  guards? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  Who  are  they  and  what  are  they?  Are  they  on 
the  payroll  of  the  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  Or  are  they  an  apparent  public  official  but  really 
a  corporation  employee? 
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Mr.  FiTZPATRicK.  Of  course,  they  are  sworn  in  as  deputy  sheriffs. 
Mr.  Rubin.  Employed  by  the  mill? 

Mr.  FiTzPATRicK.  But  we  do  not  know  where  their  pay  comes 
from.    They  are  given  the  authority  of  the  community. 
Senator  Walsh.  I  think  this  comn^ittee  would  be  very  much  im- 

Eressed  and  would  be  glad  to  hear  any  suggestions  from  you  or  any- 
ody  else  from  the  scene  of  the  activity  depicting  in  detail  the  ex- 
tent of  terrorism  or  intimidation  and  of  restraint  upon  personal 
liberty  upon  the  part  of  these  people. 

Senator  Sterlikg.  Let  the  witness  state  now,  if  he  knows,  what 
provccation  there  way,  what  were  the  conditions  leading  up  to  this. 

Mr.  FiTzPATRiCK.  What  we  were  getting  at  was  what  happened 
before,  and  what  attempts  we  made  to  prevent  this  kind  of  a  con- 
flict, after  we  had  received  these  rebuffs  from  the  head  of  the  Steel 
Corporation.  We  did  not  stop  there.  We  came  to  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  was  in  session.  We  made  a  rejport  of  the  entire  situation 
to  them,  so  that  they  would  be  in  possession  of  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  situation. 

Senator  Phipps.  Pardon  me  a  minute.  I  think  you  have  left,  per- 
haps, an  impression  that  you  can  clarify.  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  at  the  time  of  this  double  shooting  at  Brackenridge  there  was  a 
coal  strike  on.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRicK.  There  was  a  coal  strike  over  in  Brackenridge, 
yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  Was  there  any  disturbance  on  at  any  of  the  steel 
works  located  in  the  same  neighborhood  ? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRICK.   No. 

Senator  Phipps.  There  was  no  steel  strike? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRICK.   No. 

Senator  Phipps.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  this  tragjedy  grew 
out  of  the  coal  strike  or  out  of  the  efforts  of  your  organization  to 
organize  steel  workers  in  the  same  locality  ? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRICK.  Our  judgment  is  that  this  woman  paid  the 
penalty  with  her  life  for  trying  to  organize  the  steel  workers.  She 
was  to  be  made  an  example  of,  to  put  the  fear  of  God  in  the  hearts 
of  these  foreigners  and  others  who  are  living  in  these  localities,  that 
they  would  not  even  stop  to  treat  a  woman  in  that  way. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  have  stated,  however,  that  that  just  followed 
the  shooting  of  a  picket,  who  was  evidently  pn  duty  on  account  of 
the  coal  strike  situation? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRICK.  Yes. 

Senatx)r  Phipps.  Now,  what  have  you  to  connect  up  the  two  steps, 
other  than  the  coal  strike,  the  mere  fact  that  this  woman  was  known 
as  an  organizer  of  the  steel  workers? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRICK.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  Is  that  your  assumption? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRICK.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  clear  up. 

Senator  Smith.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  know  whether  any 
prosecutions  were  conducted  against  these  men  that  you  call  the 
gunmen  for  these  deaths. 

Mr.  FiTZPATRICK.  Our  experience  in  the  situation  is  that  you  can 
not  get  prosecutions. 
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Senator  Smith.  That  is  not  what  I  asked  jrou.  I  asked  you 
whether  you  knew,  as  a  fact,  were  there  prosecutions,  or  were  there 
not,  for  these  deaths?    Do  you  know? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRiCK.  There  is  no  pf osecution  so  far  that  I  know  of. 
We  have  shown  here  that  the  man  who  murdered  this  woman  was 
held  in  $2,500  bond.  We  have  also  shown  that  a  man  who  tried  to 
meet  with  his  fellow  workers  in  this  same  county  was  arrested  and 
jailed  and  held  in  $3,000  bonds.  The  only  crime  he  committed  was 
trying  to  speak  to  his  fellow  workers,  and  he  is  held  in  $3,000  bonds. 
The  murderer  of  this  woman  was  only  held  in  $2,500. 

Senator  Phipps.  Were  those  actions  taken  in  the  same  court  and 
bonds  fixed  by  the  same  judge  in  both  cases? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRicK.  Mr.  Rubin,  being  the  attorney,  handled  the 
situation,  and  he  says  yes. 

Mr.  EuBiN.  He  was  neld  by  the  same  magistrate. 

Senator  Phipps.  The  same  magistrate? 

Mr.  Rubin.  Yes,  sir ;  who  was  also  the  mayor  of  the  town. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  the  picket  who  was  killed  armed? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  No. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  there  any  violence  preceding  this  tragedy! 
Had  there  been  any  violence  of  any  kind  on  either  side? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRICK.   No. 

Senator  Smith.  The  old  man  you  refer  to  was  a  picket? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRICK.  Yes,  60  years  of  age. 

Senator  Phipps.  The  trial  has  not  yet  been  held,  so  that  the  de- 
fendants have  not  had  any  opportunity 

Mr.  FiTZPATRICK  (interposing).  He  was  not  old,  Senator,  he  was 
60  years  of  age. 

Senator  Smith.  He  was  not  necessarily  feeble? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRICK.  No,  sir.    Have  you  anything  else,  Senator? 

Senator  Phipps.  No.  I  think  you  have  answered  my  question,  x 
understand  the  trial  has  not  yet  been  held  j  therefore,  the  facts  lead- 
ing up  to  this  shooting  have  not  yet  been  disclosed  by  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fitzpatnck,  before  you  get  away  from  this, 
in  this  region  where  the  strike  is  now  on,  can  you  tell  us  how  many 
people  were  killed  there  in  the  month  or  two  iust  preceding  the 
strike,  and  then  how  many  have  been  killed  since? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRICK.  I  have  not  any  information  of  anybody  being 
killed  before. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  been  killed  since? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRiCK.  1  say,  before  or  since. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  you  have  no  information? 

The  Chairman.  We  read  accounts  in  the  newspapers  every  day 
or  so  of  someone  being  killed. 

Senator  SI'erlino,  Seven,  I  think  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRICK.  About  seven.  These  were  two,  and  then  there 
were  four  others  who  were  killed  in  Indiana. 

Senator  Phipps.  About  what  date? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRICK.  I  think  it  was  about  the  latter  part  of  August. 
There  were  four  men  killed  there.  The  significant  thing  about  that 
is  this,  that  the  Association  of  Commerce  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Harry  Merritt,  made  the  statement  that  "  the 
way  to  treat  labor  was  to  use  the  Machine  Gun  Corps  against  them— 
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that  is,  *  treat  them  rough.' "  That  was  the  advice  of  the  President 
of  tlie  Association  of  Commerce  of  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Were  tho^e  men  in  Indiana  connected  with  the 
steel  mills  in  any  way? 

Mr.  FiTzpATRicK.  Yes,  sir;  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.'s  plant,  it 
was. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  circumstances  imder  which 
they  were  killed? 

Mr.  FiTzPATRiCK.  Yes;  I  am  going  to  try  to  give  you  that.  The 
next  day  after  they  were  advised  to  treat  labor  rough,  the  gun  men 
in  cliarge  of  the  Standard  Steel  Co.'s  plant  shot  into  a  crowd  of  men 
witli  the  result  that  the  4  were  killed  and  about  15  wounded.  . 

Tlte  Chairman.  That  was  before  the  strike? 

Mr.  FiTzPATRicK.  That  was  before  the  strike. 

Senator  Phipps.  The  Standard  Steel  Car  plant,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
-is  that  Standard  Steel  Car  plant  owned  by  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Of  course  we  feel  that  all  of  these  concerns  are 
under  the  domination  and  control  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration^ but  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.  employees  had  been  on 
strike. 

Senator  Phipps.  There  was  a  strike? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  There  was  a  strike,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  gun 
men  around  the  plant,  and  they  said  that  these  foreigners  were  on 
strike  and  that  there  were  Americans  there  who  wanted  to  go  to 
work.  The  Americans  that  they  brought  in  there  were  200  gun  men, 
men  who  did  not  come  there  to  go  to  work,  men  who  would  not  know 
how  to  start  to  work  in  the  place,  but  imder  the  protection  of  being 
Americans  they  brought  them  in  there  as  Americans  who  wanted  to 
go  to  work,  but  they  were  strike  breakers,  gun  men,  and  then  they 
paraded  them  up  the  street  and  of  course  the  workmen,  seeing  them 
parading  up  the  street,  jeered  and  hooted  atrthem,  and  the  gun  men 
shot  into  the  strikers.  There  was  no  cpmmotion  and  no  blow  stuff, 
and  four  were  killed. 

Senator  Phipps.  As  an  organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  do  you  not  know  that  this  Standard  Steel  Car  plant,  where 
the  strike  was  going  on,  is  not  owned  by  the  Steel  Corporation,  and 
that  the  Steel  Corporation  has  no  connection  with  it  whatever? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Well,  of  course,  if  that  is  a  fact,  well  and  good, 
but  with  regard 

Senator  Phipps  (interrupting).  You  do  not  know  of  your  own 
knowledge  whether  or  not  it  is? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  No. 

Senator  Phipps.  Now,  this  affair  then  at  the  Standard  plant  was 
not  due  to  any  effort  on  the  part  of  your  men  to  organize  the  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  was  it? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes,  we  organized  the  entire  steel  industry,  no 
matter  where  it  went.  We  organized  the  Standard  and  all  of  the 
various  small  companies. 

Senator  Smith.  That  was  not  the  steel  company  plant — if  it  was 
not,  it  could  not  have  been  your  effort  to  organize  the  steel  company 
men? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  We  organized  the  steel  industry. 
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Senator  Wolcxxtt.  Mr,  Fitzpatrick,  that  is  a  new  piece  of  informa- 
tion to  me,  and  it  suggests  a  new  thought  in  connection  with  the  ques- 
tion tliat  I  asked  you  awhile  ago.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  of 
this  100,000  membership  at  the  time  of  the  strike  vote  were  employees 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  with  which  concern  you  are 
having  the  dispute  and  one  of  the  elements  of  that  dispute  being 
chiefly  as  to  whether  or  not  you  represented  the  majority  of  the 
employees  of  that  company.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  of  the 
100,000  membership  were  employed  by  the  United  States  Steel  Cor-  • 
poration? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRicK.  Well,  we  feel  that  they  are  all  steel  company 
employees. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Well,  you  may  figure  that  way,  but  the  ques- 
tion to  my  mind  is  whether  or  not  tney  were.  When  you  are  having 
a  dispute  with  the  steel  company  it  is  very  material  what  portion  of 
your  membership  is  in  fact — tut  you  say  that  you  represent  a 
majority  of  them — what  portion  of  their  employees  are  represented 
by  you,  as  distinguished  from  independent  companies  like  the  Stand- 
ard? Now,  I  ask  you  the  question,  can  you  tell  us  how  many  of  your 
membership  were  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Well,  we  do  not  know  whether  the  Standard 
Steel  Car  Co.  is  a  subsidiary  or  not.  We  do  not  know  that.  We 
know  that  they  have  lots  of  subsidiaries.  We  did  not  organize  the 
employees  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  or  any  of  its  sub- 
sidiaries as  such.    We  organized  the  steel  industry. 

Senator  Smith.  Did  you  have,  before  you  went  to  Judge  Gary,  a 
talk  with  the  men  employed  by  his  companies,  stop  and  find  out 
how  many  were  represented,  how  many  you  represented  who  were 
employed  in  his  companies? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  We  made  the  statement  to  him  that  we  repre- 
sented the  vast  majority  of  the  men  in  the  steel  industry,  and  he 
did  not  ask  to  find  out  who  we  represented.  He  said  that  he  did 
not  think  we  did  represent  anybody. 

•  Tlie  Chairman.  Abb  the  men  who  have  gone  out  on  the  strike  all 
members  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Sir? 

Tlie  Chairman.  Are  all  the  men  who  have  gone  out  on  the  strike 
in  the  steel  industry  all  members  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  a  membership  of  nearly  300,000 
members? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  We  have  over  that  now. 

The  Chairman.  And,  as  I  understand  it,  when  you  talked  with 
Judge  Gary  yon  only  had  about  100,000  ? 

A&.  Fitzgerald.  No.  When  we  sent  the  letter,  when  President 
Gompers  wrote  the  letter  to  Judge  Gary,  we  had  100,000.  When  we 
made  the  statement  that  there  was  an  absolute  denial  or  refusal  there, 
then  the  men  in  the  mills  said :  "  If  that  is  going:  to  be  the  attitude  oi 
the  corporations  in  this  country,  that  they  will  not  even  answer  a 
letter  of  the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  we  prob- 
ably had  better  be  doing  something,^'  and  a  large  number  came  into 
the  organization  from  June  up  until  July.     When  there  was  no 
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answer,  then  we  asked  the  membership  we  had  then,  110,000  or  115,000, 
whatever  it  was,  to  authorize  their  representatives  by  a  strike  vote  to 
proceed  to  see  Judge  Gary  and  to  present  their  grievances  and  ask 
for  copies  of  reports.  When  that  vote  was  taken,  50,000  more  men 
came  mto  the  organization  before  the  vote  was  polled.  The  vote 
was  polled  between  July  20  and  August  20,  and  we  had  165,000  to 
175,000  men  then. 
^  The  Chairman.  And  you  finally  got  up  to  about  300,000  men  ? 
Mr.  FiTzpATRicK.  Then  we  made  the  other  effort  to  get  in  touch 
with  Judge  Gary,  and  Judge  Gary  then  absolutely  refused  and  gave 
publicity  to  the  statement  that  he  would  not  treat  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  employees.  We  did  not  stop  there,  but  we  came  here  to 
Washington  and  presented  the  matter  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  after  they  had  listened  to  the  entire  situation  they  decided 
that  thejr  would,  through  President  Gompers,  try  and  enlist  the 
cooperation  and  support  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
President  Gompers  was  authorized  to  act  with  the  committee,  and  the 
next  day  we  called  upon  the  President  and  had  an  audience  of  some 
55  minutes  with  him,  and  we  told  him  that  we  were  selected  as  the 
representatives  of  the  employees  of  the  steel  industry. 
Senator  Phipps.  May  I  ask,  how  was  that  selection  made? 
Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  mean  the  selection  of  the  committee,  which  was 
constituted  of  yourself  and  Mr.  Foster  and  certain  other  men,  and 
constituted  a  committee  to  present  the  demands  to  the  representatives 
of  the  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  The  24  international  presidents  or  their  personal 
representatives ;  that  is  the  way  the  committee  is  constituted,  and  they 
selected  this  committee. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  was  following  the  taking  of  the  strike  vote, 
which  you  think  covered  about  150,000  employees  of  the  Steel  Corpo- 
ration at  that  time.  You  did  not  have  with  you  the  figures  as  to  this . 
poll,  how  many  voted  in  favor  of  the  strike  and  how  many  were 
against?  You  have  not  them  with  you  now?  Can  you  furnish  them 
for  the  record  by  getting  the  information  from  fhese  24  organizations, 
how  many  men  did  vote  on  that  strike  question? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  I  can  ask  that  that  information  be  submitted  as 
soon  as  we  can  get  hold  of  it  and  furnish  it  to  the  committee. 
Senator  Phipps.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  it  in  the  record. 
The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  think  we  ought  to  have  it.    That  will  be 
done. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  I  think  it  is  advisable  to  do  that, 
and,  also,  if  you  can  in  any  way,  present  the  number  of  employees  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  who  were  members  of  the  or- 
ganization at  the  time  your  committee  went  to  Mr.  Gary. 

Mr.  Rubins.  That  will  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  do  unless  we  knew 
exactly  what  companies  are  subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Coi-poration.  We  know  there  are  500,000  employees  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry, and  300,000  are  members  of  organized  labor,  but  unless  we 
know  which  of  the  companies  are  independent,  we  could  not  get  you 
that  definite  information. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  no  information  on  which  to  deny  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Gary  then.  Mr.  Gary  takes  the  position  that 
you  do  not  represent  his  employees. 
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Mr.  FrrzpATRiCK.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  answer  is  apparent  now.  The 
men  say  that  we  do  represent  them,  and  M0,000  of  them  are  out  on 
the  streets. 

Senator  Jones.  I  can  see  the  present  situation,  but  I  was  trying  to 
get  the  situation  as  it  presented  itself  to  Mr.  Gary  at  the  time,  and 
what  he  may  have  stated  then  may  have  been  perfectly  true,  and  it 
may  be  true  now  that  you  have  a  vast  majority  of  these  employees  in 
your  organization,  and  undoubtedly  Mr.  Gary  will  mate  the  state- 
ment here  that  you  do  not  represent  any  considerable  number  of  his 
employees,  and  we  are  trying  to  develop  the  full  facts,  because  you 
are  here  with  us  now,  and  we  do  not  expect  that  you  will  remain 
here  all  of  the  time,  and  we  want  to  get  all  these  facts  that  we  can. 

Mr.  FrrzpATRiCK.  Our  communication  to  Judge  Gary  was,  when  he 
said  that  he  did  not  believe  that  we  were  authorized  to  represent  a 
majority,  we  said  to  him  that  the  only  way  we  can  prove  that  is 
to  call  this  strike  and  tie  up  this  mill,  and  we  asked  that  he  did  not 
put  us  in  the  position  to  io  that. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  say  that  that  was  the  only  way  that  you 
could  have  proven  your  strength  among  his  employees? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  I  say  that  he  would  not  believe  it  otherwise. 
Senator  Jones.  Could  not  vou  have  had  a  roll  of  vour  member- 
ship in  the  mills  made  and  have  presented  them  to  him 

Mr.  FrrzpATRicK  (interrupting).  He  said  that  he  did  not  believe 
we  had  authority  to  represent  them,  and  in  the  meantime.  Senator, 
this  campaign  of  terrorism  was  carried  on  against  our  organization 
and  against  our  men.  Our  pos'tion  was  to  protect  ourselves.  We 
had  to  save  our  organization.  The  only  way  we  could  save  our  or- 
ganization was  to  tell  the  men  "  Here  is  what  you  have  got  if  you 
dont  organize;  if  you  are  going  to  defend  yourselves,  leave  the  mills, 
and  let  them  run  tne  mills  if  they  waat  to. 

Senator  Phipps.  Under  your  statement,  you  say  that  you  began 
organizing  after  the  month  of  May,  1919,  and  in  May  you  judged 

that  you  had  some  100,000  members 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  No,  Senator,  no;  I  said  we  started  to  organize 
in  August,  1918. 

Senator  Phipts.  You  made  the  statement  that  in  June  of  1919 
you  had  at  least  100,000  men. 
Mr.  FtTZPATRicK.  One  hundred  thousand. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  the  men  came  in,  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
more,  and  that  by  July,  the  end  of  July,  there  had  been  an  increase, 
and  when  your  strike  vote  was  taken  some  time  in  the  early  part  of 
August,  that  150,000  men  had  voted? 
Senator  Wolcxxtt.  One  hundred  thousand. 
Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  No,  there  was  more  than  that. 
Senator  Phipps.  He  corrected  that  and  said  there  were  150,000. 
I  think  that  I  am  correct.    Then,  what  reason  had  you  to  fear  that 
your  organization  would  be  disrupted  rather  than  increased  as  it 
had  been  by  the  additional  new  members? 

Mr.  FiTZPATKiCK.  Just  that  opposition  which  the  steel  mills  de- 
veloped and  which  we  showed  to  the  President  of  the  United  State>s. 
There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Phipps.  But  there  was  no  cessation 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  No,  we  were  on  the  job,  we  were  meeting  with 
the  situation. 
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Senator  Phipps.  And  you  also  added  members? 

Mx.  FiTzPATRiCK.  What  is  that? 

Senator  Phipps.  And  you  had  also  added  new  members  to  your  or- 
gamzation  all  the  time. 

Mr.  FiTzPATRiCK.  Yes,  sir.  We  doubled  our  membership  ^ce 
they  went  on  strike. 

'  Senator  Phipps.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  I  think  it  would  be  of  service 
to  the  committee  to  know  something  of  your  experience  in  the  steel 
business  now  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Wolcott.  May  I  interrupt  you  and  interject  a  question 
before  you  proceed  with  that,  Senator? 

Senator  Phipps.  Yes,  yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  want  to  get  this  vote  business  straightened 
out.  I  understood  you  to  say,  and  if  I  am  wrong  please  correct  me, 
but  I  undei-stand  you  claim  to  say  that  you  polled  this  vote  and  your 
membersliip  was  100,000,  and  it  took  about  a  month  for  the  returns  to 
come  in,  and  during  that  interval  50,000  more  joined  your  organiza- 
tion? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  you  sent  out,  in  round  mmibers,  100,000 
votes 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  No,  no,  we  let  that  50,000  vote,  too. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Oh,  they  voted  too,  so  that  their  votes  were 
counted  ? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes,  sir,  and  we  also  provided  a  way  so  that  the 
nonunion  men  could  vote.  We  prepared  a  box  so  that  the  men 
who  did  not  want  to  join  the  union,  we  wanted  them  to  have  a  right 
to  vote,  so  that  it  would  reach  all  of  the  men  in  the  mills. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  they  vote? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRicK.  That  was  about  100  percent.  I  tliink  that  every 
one  except — ^that  there  were  only  two  votes  voting  no. 

The  Chairman.  Only  two  votes  against  the  strike? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  No,  I  could  not  say  that  number.  I  recollect 
that  only  two  men,  nonunion  men,  voted  not  to  strike. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  undoubtedly  seen  the  charge  made,  and 
I  wish  you  would  explain  it,  I  have  seen  it  in  the  newspapers — that 
the  strike  was  caused  largely  by  those  who  were  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  aliens,  and  that  the  Americans  wanted  to  work  and 
wanted  to  go  back  to  work.    Did  you  expect  to  talk  about  that  at  all? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.    No. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  you  say  about  it  now? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Well,  there  are  24  international  unions  involved 
here,  and  those  24  international  unions  have  agreed  to  strike  simul- 
taneously. They  have  decided  to  strike  simultaneously,  and  the 
membership  of  each  of  these  organizations  is  involved  in  this  strike. 
Now  to  say  that  to  raise  that  bugaboo  upon  them,  that  they  are 
foreigners  or  aliens,  or  anything  of  that  kmd,  that  is  only  done  by 
the  newspapers  that  are  controlled  by  the  other  side. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  probably  seen  in  the  records  of  Con- 
gress, a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Cooper,  representing  Ohio,  making 
severe  charges  against  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  FrrzpATRicK.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now  this  connnittee  wants  to  get  all  of  that  in- 
formation.   Now  can  you  give  us  information  as  to  the  proportion 
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of  men  in  the  mills  who  are  naturalized  Americans  or  native-born    . 
Americans  and  those  who  are  aliens.    Can  you  give  us  any  light  on 
that? 

Mr.  FnzpATRicK.  No.    We  never  go  into  it  in  that  way.    We  have 
to  organize  the  employees  of  the  steel  mills.    Now,  if  those  men  were 
not  employed  by  the  steel  mills,  we  would  not  have  them  in  the 
organization.    T^he  fact  that  they  are  in  the  steel  mills — if  they  are  \ 
^ood  enough  for  Mr.  Gary  to  use,  why  they  are  good  enough-  to  go  !   ^ 
into  our  organization.    That  is  the  position  that  we  take  in  that  f 
matter. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  workers  who  do  not  speak  the  English  language  in  the 
steel  mills? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRiCK.  I  think  there  are  but  very  few  of  them  who  can 
not  speak  the  English  language.    The  stoppage  of  immigration  as  a 
result  of  the  war  has  made  it  possible^  so  that  we  think  that  the 
English  language  is  used  now  in  our  industries.     Before  the  war 
immigration  was  carried  on  in  the  way  it  was  and  the  English  Ian-  j 
guage  was  practically  wiped  out  of  the  industries,  the  English  Ian- ) 
guag^  was  not  used,  but  now,  since  the  war,  since  the  was  has  stopped  / 
immigration,  the  men  in  the  mills  have  become  Americanized  to  the 
extent  that  they  all  use  the  English  language.    I  recollect,  as  an 
organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  I  had  to  try  to 
convey  the  message  to  them  through  14  different  languages. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  to  do  anything  of  that  kind  now? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRiCK.  No,  I  think  not.  I  have  addressed  these  various 
centers  and  these  large  meetings  and  gatherings  and  I  have  not  had 
to  call  upon  an  interpreter  of  any  language  to  make  it  plain.  The 
men  in  the  industries  are  Americanized  to  the  extent  of  knowing  and  I  , 
understanding  the  English  language.  And  these  are  the  same  f  el- ' 
lows,  Mr.  Senator,  that  gave  up  everything  that  they  have  got  to 
sustain  this  nation  in  its  crisis.  They  gave  of  their  mental  and 
physical  energy.  They  worked  these  inhuman  hours.  They  toiled 
from  early  morning  until  late  at  night,  and  speeded  themselves  up 
to  the  limit,  and  they  did  every  thing  they  could  to  sustain  this 
nation.  Tliey  did  not  inject  their  questions  of  remedying  the  con- 
ditions that  thev  worked  under.  They  let  all  of  that  go  by  default. 
They  took  it  off  of  their  backs  and  off  of  their  stomachs,  and  they 
went  without  shoes.  Their  wives  and  thfeir  children  were  reduced  to 
the  lowest  point.  These  men  were  the  backbone  of  America  during 
this  war,  and  they  gave  up  their  own  flesh  and  blood  in  the  form  ,^ 
of  their  brothers  and  their  sons,  and  I  say  now  that  after  all  the 
mills  of  this  country  were  the  first  line  trenches  of  the  war,  and 
thepast  was  harder. 

Those  were  the  fellows  that  stood  guard.  They  waited  patiently 
until  the  whole  thing  was  over,  and  after  it  was  over,  they  selected 
their  representatives  to  go  to  the  heads  of  the  great  corporation, 
which  controlled  the  situation,  and  asked  to  be  heard  on  their  griev- 
ances which  they  had.  The  corporation  says:  "No;  we  will  not  hear 
you;  we  do  not  think  the  men  you  send  to  us  are  your  representa- 
tives.   We  will  not  listen  to  you." 

That  is  the  treatment  that  is  accorded  to  them. 

I  want  to  make  this  plain,  gentlemen,  in  order  to  show  you  that 
we  did  not  stop  at  any  halfway  measures.    When  we  were  turned 
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down  in  all  ways,  in  all  the  ways  I  have  tried  to  point  out  here,  then, 
under  the  instruction  of  the  executive  council  and  with  the  instruc- 
tion of  President  Gonipers,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
we  went  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  we  presented  our 
proposition  to  him.  He  said  he  felt  that  we  were  entitled  to  a  con- 
ference, and  that  he  would  try  to  secure  a  conference  for  us;  that  he 
would  do  the  best  he  could  to  do  that. 

In  the  meantime,  mind  you,  we  were  at  the  10  days  in  which  to 
put  the  strike  into  effect.  It  was  from  August  20  to  August  30 — 
we  had  10  days  in  which  to  put  the  strike  into  effect.  It  was  about 
the  29th  of  Au^st  when  we  had  opportunity  of  presenting  the  mat- 
ter to  the  President.  Of  course  the  President  would  not  accept  the 
proposition  if  we  were  to  be  limited  by  the  10-day s  period.  We  as- 
sured him  that  we  would  delay  the  matter  any  reasonable  length  of 
time,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  get  a  conference  for  us.  With  that 
assurance  he  went  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  tiy  to  get  a  conference  with  Judge  Gary 
for  you? 

Mr.  FiTzPATRiCK.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  He  informed  us 
that  he  had  tried  to  get  a  conference,  had  failed,  but  was  still  hope- 
ful and  would  try  again.  We  waited  and  waited  into  the  next 
week. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  understand,  from  what  the  President 
said  to  you,  that  he  had  endeavored  to  get  a  conference  with  Judge 
Gary  for  you  men  and  had  failed  ? 

Mr.  FiTzpATRiCK.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  understood  it  in  that  way? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRicK.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  anything  that  might  not  be 
proper,  but  did  he  say  so  in  so  many  words,  or  did  you  gather  that 
from  what  he  did  say  to  you  ? 

Mr.  FiTzPATRicK.  He  satisfied  us  that  his  efforts  to  secure  a  con- 
ference had  proved  futile. 

The  Chairman.  That  Judge  Gary  would  not  agree  to  a  conference, 
even  though  requested  to  do  so  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  gathered  from  his  statement  to 
you? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  Yes;  we  waited  from  the  30th  of  August  until 
the  22d  of  September.  In  all,  there  were  32  days  that  we  utilized  in 
trying  to  get  conferences  and  failed*  That  was  why  we  set  it  up  to 
September  22,  so  that  something  might  develop  and  a  conference  be 
brought  about.  But  it  was  not.  In  the  meantime  this  situation  of 
terrorism  was  going  on.  As  explained  here  by  the  letter  which  was 
read,  from  the  report  to  the  President,  that  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible to  forestall  the  strike;  it  was  their  only  method  of  defense. 

What  is  going  on  in  Pennsylvania  to-day,  let  me  say  to  jou  gen- 
tlemen of  the  committee,  if  it  continues,  the  strike  is  not  going  to  be 
confined  to  the  steel  industry. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  it  continued,  do  you? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRiCK.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  it,  with  all  its  bloodshed,  to 
continue?  , 
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Mr.  FlTZPATBICK.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  it  to  continue  if  it  can  be  ad- 
justed? .  .        ,  J 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  No,  sir;  but  if  the  legal  authorities,  the  supposed 
legal  authorities  in  Pennsylvania,  will  not  recognize  the  rights  of 
men,  women,  and  children  in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  not  done  quickly, 
nobody  can  tell  what  is  going  to  be  the  outcome  of  this  situation. 
I  tell  you  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  Homestead — let  me  give  you 
this  illustration  from  Homestead — ^they  are  actually  riding  their 
horses  into  the  kitchens  of  the  homes  of  these  men  who  are  on  strike. 

The  Chairman.  Who  did  that? 

Mr.  FiTzpATRiCK.  In  an  effort  to  drive  them  back  to  work. 
_  The  Chairman.  Who  did  that? 
""  Mr.  FrrzpATRicK.  The  "  Cossacks,"  as  we  call  them. 
^  The  Chairman.  And  who  are  they? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  The  State  constabulary.  In  one  instance,  in 
Homestead,  a  woman  was  in  her  kitchen,  with  a  child  in  her  arms. 
She  was  pregnant  at  the  same  time.  A  "Cossack"  rode  into  her 
kitchen,  bumped  her  stove  with  his  horse  and  tipped  over  a  pot  of 
food  that  was  on  the  stove,  over  on  to  the  floor,  and  scalded  the 
woman.    That  was  at  Homestead  yesterday. 

In  Clairton  on  Sunday  our  men  were  meeting  in  session.  They 
had  a  meeting  there.  One  speaker  had  already  gotten  up  and  talked 
to  the  crowd  and  told  them  that  the  strike  was  going  into  effect;  that 
they  had  to  see  that  law  and  order  should  be  maintained ;  every  man 
should  go  his  own  way,  but  not  congregate  in  crowds,  and  so  on. 
When  he  completed  his  speech,  a  second  speaker  got  on  the  platform 
and  started  to  address  the  men  in  the  same  way.  These  were  all  of- 
ficers, or  international  officers,  who  were  doing  this,  under  our  instruc- 
tion.  Without  warning,  a  crowd  of  about  seven  of  these  horsemen 
dashed  around  a  comer  and  into  that  lot,  through  the  crowd  of 
women  and  children  and  everybody  else;  tramped  them  over,  and 
pulled  these  men  down  from  off  the  platform.  They  put  those  men 
under  arrest,  and  then  they  started  their  horses  running  through  the 
crowd,  riding  down  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  Chairman.  What  law  were  these  men  violating? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRiCK.  What  law? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  when  they  pulled  them  down  from  the  plat- 
form. What  law  were  they  violating?  Is  there  any  law  that  those 
men  were  violating? 

Mr.  FiTzpATRiCK.  Absolutely  no  law. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  just  making  speeches  there? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  They  were  talking  among  themselves. 

Senator  WoLconrr.  Was  that  a  private  lot? 

Mr.  FrrzpATPiCK.  A  private  lot— no,  not  a  private  lot.  It  is  what 
is  called  the  public  common. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  making  any  disturbance? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRiCK.  It  is  a  public  conunon,  where  all  public  assemblies 
gather.. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  making  any  disturbance? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRicK.  No. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Were  they  obstructing  the  highway? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRiCK.  No ;  they  were  on  the  common. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  I  wondered  if  there  was  a  highway  going 
through  the  common. 

Mr.  FiTZPATRICK.   No. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  State  constabulary, 
if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRICK.  They  are  a  strike-breaking  institution.  I  do 
not  know  that  they  have  any  other  purpose  to  serve.  That  is  what 
they  are  used  for  now,  to  break  this  strike,  terrorize  the  people  and 
drive  them  back  to  work. 

Let  me  read  an  affidavit  in  connection  with  this,  just  to  show  you 
how  the  legal  rights  of  these  men  are  being  considered. 

That  was  the  situation  at  Clairton.  Npw,  at  Duquesne,  the  police 
officials  and  the  State  constabulary  are  giving  the  men  the  choice 
of  either  going  back  into  the  mills  or  going  to  jail.  These  msn  are 
thrown  into  jail  when  they  refuse  to  break  the  strike  by  going  buck 
to  work  under  the  threats  of  the  mill  town  officials. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  thrown  into  jail  without  any  charges 
being  brought  against  them  ? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRICK.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  without  any  trials? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRICK.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  general  is  that  practice? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRICK.  It  is  very  general. 

Just  let  me  show  you  how  the  thing  works  out.  This  is  the  case 
of  two  brothers.    This  first  affidavit  is  as  follows : 

State  of  Pennsylvania, 

County  of  AUeghcny,  ss: 

Before  me,  the  underslpmed  authority,  personally  api)eare(l  John  Yuha,  who 
belnff  duly  sworn  accordlnj?  to  law,  deposes  and  says  as  follows: 

I  reside  at  No.  1544  South  Street,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  am  employed  by 
the  Union  Railroad  magnet  shop. 

That  on  September  7,  1919,  about  2.30  p.  m.,  I  was  arrested  near  Grant 
Avenue,  Duquesne  Alley,  County  of  Allegheny,  and  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
without  a  warrant  and  without  being  advised  as  to  what  charge  was  being 
brought  against  me. 

That  I  was  arrested  at  about  2.30  p.  m.  and  remained  in  the  police  station 
until  8  o'clock  a.  m.  September  8,  1919. 

That  on  the  hearing  held  on  Monday,  September  8,  1919,  I  paid  a  fine  of 
$10  and  costs  amounting  to  $2.75. 

That  I  obtained  a  transcript  of  the  case  and  the  hearing  on  the  appeal  of 
my  case  in  court  was  held  Tuesday,  September  23,  1919,  at  9.30  o*clock  a.  m. 
And  on  Tuesday,  September  23,  1919,  at  6.20  a.  m.,  I  was  again  arrested  while 
I  was  in  Duquesne,  Pa.,  ready  to  take  a  car  to  go  to  Pittsburgh  to  attend  to 
my  case  In  court.  I  was  arrested  by  three  Duquesne  policemen  and  stayed 
there  until  Wednesday,  September  24,  1919,  about  9.30  a.  m.  They  fined  me 
$25  and  costs.  I  asked  on  the  22d  about  bail,  and  they  told  me  "  no  bail  for 
you,"  and  they  kept  me  until  next  day  at  9.30  a.  m. 

I  was  walking  to  the  street  car  stop  when  I  was  arrested,  and  was  doing 
nothing.  Before  they  arrested  me  they  asked  me  where  I  was  going.  I  told 
them  I  was  going  to  Pittsburgh  to  attend  my  case.  They  did  not  say  a  word 
but  followed  me  a  little  piece,  and  then  they  grabbed  me  and  said,  "  you  won't 
go  to  Pittsburgh." 

John  Yuha. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  24th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1919. 
tt    o  1  Mtbtle  B.  Henderson, 

Notary  Public, 
My  commission  expires  January  21,  1921. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  man's  business?  What  did  he 
do? 
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Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  He  was  employed  in  the  Union  Railroad  mag- 
net shop.  On  Sunday  afternoon  he  went  to  a  meeting  and  was 
arrested  for  being  present  at  the  meeting. 

His  brother's  case  is  similar.  He  has  made  the  following  affi- 
davit : 

State  of  Pennsylvania, 

County  of  Allegheny,  as: 
'  Before  me,  the  undersigned  authority,  appeared  Joe  Yuha,  who,  being  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says,  as  follows : 

I  am  married ;  age,  33 ;  and  live  at  No.  138  Pair  Alley,  Duquesne,  Pa.  I  was 
working  at  Rod  Mill,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Duquesne,  Pa. 

I  was  arrested  in  Duquesne  September  7,  1919,  and  fined  on  September  8, 
1919,  $10  and  costs. 

I  got  a  transcript  to  take  the  case  into  court.  The  case  was  to  come  up  on 
Tuesday,  September  23,  1919.  On  September  23,  1919,  at  6.20  a.  m.,  I  was 
arrested  while  walking  on  Linden  Avenue,  Duquesne,  Pa^  where  I  was  going 
to  the  streetcar  stop  in  order  to  get  a  car  to  attend  my  case  in  Pittsburgh. 
The  police  stopped  me  and  asked  me  where  I  wanted  to  go,  and  I  answered  him 
I  want  to  go  to  Pittsburgh.  He  said  you  are  not  going  to  Pittsburgh  now ;  you 
are  going  to  another  Pittsburgh,  and  he  called  the  patrol  wagon  and  took  me 
and  my  brother  John  to  the  Duquesne  police  station.  I  asked  him  what  I  am 
arrested  for  and  he  did  not  answer  me.  When  I  was  at  the  police  station  I 
asked  about  ball  and  the  chief  of  police  told  me  **  there  is  no  bail  from  you," 
and  I  was  kept  In  Jail  until  the  next  morning,  when  I  was  fined  $25  and  costs. 
I  asked  for  a  transcript  and  they  told  me  **  no  transcript  until  Saturday .*" 

Joe  Yuha. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  24th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1919. 
[u  s.]  Mtbtle  P.  Henderson, 

Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  January  21,  1921. 

That  is  the  kind  of  treatment  that  they  were  receiving. 

I  might  say,  in  connection  with  the  death  of  those  four  men  in 
Indiana,  that  when  the  coroner's  jury  was  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  upon  the  cause  of  death  of  those  four  men,  the  witnesses 
for  the  survivors  were  arrested  and  thrown  into  jail,  so  that  they 
could  not  come  before  the  coroner's  jury  and  testify  who  was  guilty 
in  that  situation. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Transcripts  of  those  Yuha  cases  are  not  here? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRicK.  No;  not  the  transcripts,  just  the  aflSdavits  of 
the  complainants. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  affidavits  are  not  very  illuminating.  They 
just  say  that  the  men  were  arrested  and  fined;  but  what  the  cir- 
cumstances were  are  not  disclosed. 

Mr.  FrrzPATBiCK.  They  were  fined. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  transcripts  were  taken  for  purposes  of  ap- 
peal, I  suppose? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRicK.  Yes;  they  took  an  appeal.  Then  when  they 
went  to  go  to  Pittsburgh  to  testify  on  their  appeal,  or  to  defend  their 
case  on  appeal,  they  were  an^ested  and  agam  thrown  into  jail  and 
fined  $25  more. 

Mr.  Rubin.  In  order  to  explain  that,  when  a  person  is  arrested 
and  brought  before  a  magistrate  in  Pennsylvania,  or  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district,  oral  testimony  is  taken,  and,  if  he  is  found  guilty,  he 
takes  an  appeal.  By  taking  the  court  transcript  or  record  does  not 
mean  the  oral  testimony.  He  then  goes  to  the  county  court  and  he 
gets  a  new  trial,  de  novo. 

141410—19 3 
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Senator  Wolcott.  But,  of  course,  the  transcript  will  show  the 
cliarge  brought  against  him? 

Mr.  Rubin.  Yes ;  it  will  show  the  charge.  It  happens  in  McKees- 
port  that  a  member  of  the  council  is  also  mayor.  He  introduced  a 
resolution  forbidding  free  speech  except  by  permission  of  the  mayor 
and  lie  signed  the  resolution  as  passed  by  the  council.  Tlien,  as 
mayor,  he  sits  as  a  magistrate  and  fines  these  men. 

Senator  Wolcott.  He  is  a  law  maker  and  the  judge,  too,  is  he? 

Mr.  Rubin.  Yes;  higher  than  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FiTzPATRicK.  In  McKeesport,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  told  you 
about  the  preliminary  opposition ;  but  since  this  strike  has  been  on 
the  opposition  has  been  unimaginable.  The  police  are  there  with 
these  mounted  horsemen.  They  will  not  permit  meetings  of  any 
description.  We  can  not  call  a  meeting  of  the  local  union  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  large  plant  at  McKeesport? 

Mr.  FiTzpATRicK.  Yes.  There  are  several  large  plants  there. 
They  have  gotten  so  now,  that  two  men  are  not  allowed  to  talk 
on  the  street.  They  ride  right  into  our  meetings,  trample  over  the 
men,  club  them  and  beat  them  down  in  the  most  binital  fashion. 

Now,  I  want  to  show  you  that  this  is  on  the  part  of  the  authorities, 
and  I  think  that  thing  ought  to  be  well  set  up.  In  Clareton  and 
Homestead,  Duquesne,  and  McKeesport  the  authorities  there  inter- 
fere with  the  legal  rights  of  the  men.  They  won't  allow  them  to 
meet;  they  won't  allow  them  to  do  anything.  They  just  club  them 
and  beat  them  and  drive  them  into  tne  street,  and  ride  into  their 
houses. 

At  Rankin  and  Braddock — and  this  is  the  particular  point  that 
I  think  you  ought  to  get — at  Rankin  and  Braddock  on  Sunday, 
when  our  organizers  went  there  to  instruct  the  strikers  how  to 
conduct  themselves  in  this  strike,  the  mayor  and  the  chief  of  police 
went  to  the  meeting  with  them.  They  stood  alongside  the  platform. 
Our  organizers  told  the  group  of  men  to  observe  the  law;  that  we 
have  always  lived  within  the  law ;  we  humbly  bow  our  heads  in  sub- 
mission to  the  law  at  any  time  and  under  any  circumstances ;  and  at 
this  time  more  than  any  other  we  are  going  to  subscribe  to  that 
principle ;  that  we  were  going  to  do  that  now  more  than  ever. 

Then  the  chief  of  police  and  the  mayor  said  to  the  crowd,  "  Now, 
boys,  we  were  going  to  say  something  to  you,  but  we  can  not  add 
anything  to  what  your  organizers  have  said  here,  and  your  ofiBcers, 
and  if  you  will  do  that,  there  won't  be  a  bit  of  trouble  here." 

The  meeting  broke  up  and  they  went  away.  That  happened  at 
Rankin  and  at  Braddock,  and  there  has  not  been  a  blow  struck  at 
either  place. 

Then,  in  South  Chicago^  Indiana  Harbor,  Gary,  and  Joliet,  we 
met  all  through  that  district  and  addressed  the  meetings;  we  told 
the  men  what  we  expected  of  them;  that,  although  the  corporation 
and  the  newspapers  were  trying  to  make  outlaws  of  them  because 
they  left  their  work,  and  that  these  indignities  would  be  heaped  upon 
them,  that  they  would  have  to  use  more  restraint  upon  themselves 
than  in  the  past;  that  now  was  the  time  to  uphold  the  law  and  see 
that  the  law  was  carried  into  effect  in  every  way. 

Well,  of  course  there  is  no  harassing,  there  is  no  terrorizing,  there 
is  no  intimidation  on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  these  towns,  and 
there  is  not  a  blow  struck. 
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Senator  Phipps.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  at  the  Steel  Corporation  Co. 
plant  in  Braddoek  and  Bankin,  did  the  men  go  out  on  strike? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes. 

S^iator  Phipps.  Did  they  go  out  on  strike  at  Clareton? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  Is  there  a  plant  of  the  Steel  Corporation  also, 
or  does  that  belong  to  the  Cruciole  Steel  Co.  of  America  ? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  I  could  not  tell  you  who  the  ownership  is. 

Senator  Jones.  Then,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  this  strike  is  not  confined 
to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Sir? 

Senator  Jones.  Is  this  strike  confined  to  the  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  To  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation? 

Senator  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Of  course  I  presume  that  the  Steel  Corporation 
will  be  able  to  show  that  they  have  not  got  ownership  in  some  of 
these  places  that  are  on  strike. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  it  your  intention  to  confine  the  strike  to  the 
Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  So  that  it  is  a  strike  of  all  the  steel  industry  gen-  -- 
erally? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  All  right,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
dominates  the  United  States  steel  industry,  and  whatever  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  does  every  lesser  concern  has  got  to  do,  or 
else  it  will  be  put  out  of  business.  Our  organizations  have  informa- 
tion from  men  who  uitilize  this  steel  after  it  has  been  fabricated  and 
then  they  put  it  in  the  place — ^they  have  been  notified  that  "unless 
you  transact  your  business  on  the  oasis  on  which  the  United  States . 
Steel  Corporation  transacts  its  business,  it  will  not  be  agreeable  for 
either  of  us."  That  is  the  language.  They  do  not  come  out  and  say 
"  we  will  put  you  out  of  business. 

Senator  Jones.  I  was  just  trying  to  develop  the  actual  fact,  and 
then  the  reasons  for  it  can  be  presented,  and  of  course  we  will  want 
to  know  the  reasons,  but  it  is  a  fact,  as  I  understand  you,  that  this  is  a 
general  strike  in  the  steel  industry,  and  not  confined  to  the  Steel »  - 
Corporation. 

Mr.  Rubin.  No,  Bethlehem  is  not  involved. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  At  the  present  time  Bethlehem  is  not  involved,  '- 
but  the  men  in  Bethlehem,  though,  I  think,  are  taking  a  strike  vote 
now. 

Senator  Jones.  Now,  I  think  this  is  a  point  that  should  be  made 
clear,  and  it  ought  to  be  very  easy  to  make  it  clear.  In  ordering  the 
strike,  did  you  instruct  your  people  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
properties  oi  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  in  what  terms  did  you  order  the  strike? 
Was  it  to  be  a  general  strike,  or  were  there  £o  be  exceptions  to  it,  and 
if  so,  what  were  the  exceptions? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  That  the  men  in  the  steel  industry,  as  we  could 
not  get  any  consideration,  or  if  the  Chief  Executive  of  this  Nation 
could  not  get  an;^  consideration,  that  then  we  would  cease  work  and 
we  feel  that  this  is  just  as  much  an  effort  on  the  part  of  labor  to  sus- 
tain the  Executive  of  this  Nation  in  this  instance  as  it  was  their  de- 
sire and  effort  to  sustain  it  in  the  crisis  presented  in  the  war. 
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Senator  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  FiTzpATHiCK.  Just  as  much.  Here  is  an  institution,  the  Steel 
Corporation,  which  sets  itself  up  within  the  confines  of  the  United 
States  and  raised  an  Army,  armed  men,  and  sends  them  on  the 
street  to  terrorize  the  citizenship  of  these  communities,  and  then  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  asks  for  a  conference  he  can  not 
secure  that  conference,  and  the  men  in  the  mills  have  made  up  their 
minds  that  that  is  a  menace  to  this  Nation,  and  they  say  that  they 
are  with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Chief  Executive  of 
this  Nation,  in  seeing  that  the  chief  officer  of  this  Nation  will  be 
respected  and  that  an  institution  in  this  country  can  not  be  bigger 
than  the  President. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  just  bear  with  me  a  moment.  Do 
I  understand,  or  do  you  want  the  committee  to  understand,  that  be- 
cause Mr.  Gary  of  the  Steel  Corportion  would  not  grant  a  conference 
to  your  committee,  that  you  ordered  a  strike  of  the  whole  industry, 
whether  belonging  to  the  Steel  Corporation  or  not? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  All  of  these  other  concerns  had  sufficient  knowl- 
edge, and  if  they  wanted  to  treat  with  us  we  were  within  their  reach 
at  all  times,  and  there  was  not  any  desire  on  their  part 

Senator  Jones.  But  I  want  to  get  at  the  fact,  now.  That  all  mav 
be  true  which  you  say,  but  the  committee,  from  what  you  have  said, 
it  seems  to  me  is  compalled  to  come  to  this  bald  conclusion  of  fact, 
that  you  did  not  interview  the  officials  of  other  plants  who  own  them 
separate  from  the  Steel  Corporation  j  you  made  your  sole  effort  to 
get  a  conference  with  Mr.  Gary.  Failing  in  that,  you  then  ordered 
the  strike  in  the  whole  industry,  whether  Mr.  Gary  had  any  official 
connection  with  the  other  plants  or  not.  Now  that  is  the  status  of 
this  case.  If  you  want  it  to  rest  there,  all  well  and  good.  What  I  am 
seeking  to  do  is  to  draw  out  the  whole  facts. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  The  men  in  the  steel  industry  were  organized 
regardless  of  what  plant  or  what  name  was  over  the  door.  They  all 
came  into  the  organization.  We  proceeded  to  procure  a  conference  in 
the  big  situation,  the  dominating  situation,  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  All  of  these  other  concerns,  if  they  are  not  subsidiaries, 
or  if  they  are  not  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  they  knew  that  their  men  were  organized,  that  they  were 
members  of  our  organizations,  and  that  they  were  going  to  go  on 
strike,  and  if  they  had  wanted  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  them 
they  could  have  called  them  into  a  conference. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  assuming  a  great 
deal  there. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Just  a  minute. 

Senator  Wolcott.  All  right.    Go  ahead.    Pardon  me. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  When  we  failed  to  get  the  conference,  when 
Judge  Gary  refused  to  meet  anybody  connected  with  the  institution 
or  the  President  of  the  United  States,  then  the  men  in  the  mills  left 
their  places  of  employment.  The  strike  was  not  called  by  any  one 
individually.  These  24  international  unions  advised  their  members 
employed  in  the  various  steel  mills  that  if  they  wanted  to  go  on 
strike  on  that  particular  date  that  that  was  all  right  within  the  laws 
of  the  international  unions. 

Mr.  Rubin.  I  think  I  can  answer  the  question.  I  think  the  men 
went  out  on  strike  in  those  mills  in  whicn  they  had  taken  the  vote 
and  in  none  other. 
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Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Of  course,  there  are  mills  running. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  they  struck  at  those  mills  only  which  ^kvere  domi- 
nated by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  or  in  some  way  asso- 
ciated. As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  corporations  near  Chicago 
came  out  and  said  it  was  an  independent  mill,  didn't  it?  I  think  wo 
gathered  that,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  No.  They  have  got,  I  think,  four  mills  running. 
We  will  say  that  South  Chicago  is  here  [indicating],  and  Gary  is 
here,  and  Joliet  is  here.  Eight  in  the  center,  east  of  Chicago,  there 
are  four  union  mills,  and  those  four  union  mills  are  running.  They 
are  not  called  out  on  strike,  and  any  other  concern  in  that  district 
that  wanted  to  go  to  their  employees  and  say  **  Let  us  confer  and  come 
to  an  understanding  here  and  go  ahead  with  this  situation,"  the  com- 
mittees would  have  been  ready  to  go  in  and  make  an  agreement  at 
any  time. 

Senator  Phipps.  In  what  form  were  the  demands  of  the  employees 
presented  to  the  independents  before  they  went  on  a  strike? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Only  a  general  circular  sent  out,  containing 
those  points,  among  which  was  the  eight-hour  day,  the  right  of  collec- 
tive bar^ining,  the  abolition  of  company  unions,  the  reemployment 
of  men  discharged  for  union  activities,  and  physical  examination  by 
corporation  as  a  matter  of  employment,  and  matters  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Phipps.  Did  it  include  the  check-off  system?  Is  that 
asked  for? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  is  one  of  the  demands? 

Mr.  FrrzPAraicK.  That  is  one  of  the  demands,  but  that  would  only 
apply  to  certain  places  and  in  certain  localities.  For  instance,  if  we 
had  a  union  concern  here  that  did  not  employ  members  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  or  members  of  the  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter 
Workers,  the  other  organizations  would  just  forego  that  question 
of  the  check-off;  but  it  these  two  organizations  were  in  there  and 
they  wanted  to  insist  on  that  being  considered,  that  would  be  made 
one  of  the  propositions  in  a  situation  of  that  kind. 

Senator  jPhipps.  Now,  you  have  laid  a  little  stress  on  the  point  of 
the  President  being  unable  to  secure  a  conference  with  the  oflScials 
or  the  head  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  and  in  that  regard  the  position 
and  the  dignity  of  the  President  has  not  been  upheld ;  but  how  about 
the  request  of  the  President,  made  to  your  organization,  that  this 
matter  be  deferred  until  after  the  conference  of  labor  and  capital 
which  he  has  arranged  here  in  this  city  for  the  6th  of  October.  Did 
you  comply  with  the  request  of  the  President  or  duly  give  weight 
to  the  consideration  that  ne  presented  to  you  before  authorizing  this 
strike,  and  if  you  were  in  position,  and  you  claim  you  were,  and  did 
as  a  matter  or  fact  postpone  the  date  of  initiating  the  strike  at  his 
request  until  September  22 — — 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  (interposing) .  No,  the  date  was  not  set,  Senator. 

Senator  Phipps.  Well,  you  postponed  the  date,  as  you  have  said 
over  the  ten  days  from  the  latter  part  of  August? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  We  postponed  the  setting  of  the  date. 

Senator  Phipps.  Yes,  you  postponed  the  setting  of  the  date.  If  that 
could  be  done-,  as  you  understand  your  authority  granted  from  the 
workers,  as  you  understood  that  authority  to  mean,  why  didn't  you 
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comply  with  the  President's  request  for  a  further  postponement  until 
after  this  labor  conference  here  ? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRicK.  For  the  reasons  stated  in  our  answer  to  the 
President,  why  we  could  not  comply.  We  cave  the  President  eleven 
points,  and  in  each  point  there  are  about  three  reasons  why  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  on  our  part  to  comply  with  his  request,  and 
we  made  answer  to  him.  We  understand  that  Judge-  Gary  did  not 
make  any  answer  at  all. 

Senator  Phipps.  Yes. 

Mr.  FiTzPATRiCK.  That  was  the  difference. 

Senator  Phipps.  Now,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  as  I  remarked  some  time 
ngo,  I  think  it  would  be  enlightening  to  this  committee  to  know, 
in  addition  to  your  connection  with  the  American  Federation  or 
Labor,  and  the  fact  that  you  are  at  the  head  of  this  present  strike, 
what  your  former  occupation  was,  how  long  you  have  oeen  affiliatea 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  or  under  its  employ,  for  in- 
stance, and  what  your  business  was  previous  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Well,  I  am  a  horseshoer  by  trade,  and  have  been 
a  representative  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  in  the  capacity 
of  organizer  for  a  number  of  years. 

Senator  Phipps.  About  how  many? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Twenty. 

Senator  Phipps.  Twenty  years? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes,  and  about,  oh,  I  think,  as  a  representative 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  a  general  organizer,  for 
about  eighteen  years. 

Mr.  Rubin.  How  long  have  you  been  president  of  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  I  have  been  president  of  the  Chicago  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  15  years  consecutively,  and  I  was  president  for  two 
terms  prior  to  that,  which  would  make  about  16  years  altogether. 

Senator  Phipps.  Prior  to  tliat  time,"  did  you  follow  your,  trade  of 
horseshoer  ? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes ;  for  a  number  of  years. 

Senator  Phipps.  Then  have  you  ever  had  any  actual  practical  ex- 
perience in  a*steeL  mill  ? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Not  in  a  steel  mill. 

Senator  Phipps.  Or  a  foundry? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  No. 

Senator  Phipps.  Or  a  steel  plant  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  No. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  have  not? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  No. 

Senator  Phipps.  Wliat  general  knowledge  have  you  of  the  steel 
business  as  to  the  terms  of  employment  and  the  rates  of  pay  re- 
ceived by  the  workmen  in  the  various  positions? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Only  with  coming  in  contact  with  the  men  and 
meetings  and  the  officers  of  the  organizations  that  are  directly  in- 
volved. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  have  on  file  in  your  Chicago  office  schedules 
of  rates  of  wages  that  are  prevalent  at  the  present  time  in-  the  steel 
miUs,  supplemented  by  lists  showing  the  amounts  of  pay  received  oil 
the  average  by  different  employees  ill  various  lines? 
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Mr.  FiTzPATRiCK.  I  think  that  at  the  office  of  the  Amalgamated 
Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers  in  Pittsburgh  that  they  have  all  of 
that  information  of  the  entire  steel  industry. 

Senator  Phipps.  But  of  your  own  personal  knowledge  you  are  not 
familiar  with  those  schedules? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  Not  personally,  no.  But  the  one  organization, 
that  is  1  of  the  24,  and  as  I  tried  to  explain  a  little  while  ago,  that 
is  100  per  cent  involved  in  this  steel  situation,  that  organization  has 
all  of  the  information  with  regard  to  the  steel  industry. 

Senator  Phipps.  At  present  I  am  trying  to  get  at  your  personal 
familiarity  with  the  rates  of  pay  received  by  the  workmen  in  the 
steel  industry.  Do  you  know  \yhat  the  rates  of  pay  are  in  the  Chi- 
cago district,  where  you  live?  Do  you  know  what  a  roller  receives; 
what  he  averages  a  month  ? 

Mr.   FiTZPATRICK.   No. 

Senator  Phipps.  Or  a  helper,  or  a  hooker?  You  do  not  know 
what  those  men  average  in  the  way  of  wages? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  No. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  know  what  the  rate  of  day  labor  paid  in 
the  mills  here  is? 

Mr.  FiTzPATBiCK.  Only  that  the  men  that  J  have  come  in  contact 
with  in  South  Chicago  and  in  Gary  and  other  places  say  it  is  about 
40  cents  an  hour,  or  as  low  as  40  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Phipps.  Forty  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRiCK.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  Is  that  more  or  less  than  ordinary  labor — ^I  mean 
unskilled  labor — is  paid  in  the  Chicago  district? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRICK.  Oh  my,  yes,  I  think  so. 

Senator  Phipps.  It  is  less? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRICK.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  day  laborer  in  Chicago 
is  paid  more  than  40  cents  an  hour? 

Sir.  FiTZPATRICK.  Oh,  yes;  sure;  certainly. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  is  your  information? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRICK.  Oh,  sure. 

Senator  Phipps.  Have  you  visited  these  steel  plants  frequently? 
Have  you  gained  admittance  and  conversed  with  the  men  actually 
on  the  job,  m  the  condition  under  which  they  labor  in  the  mills? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRICK.  No,  no.  You  can  not  get  in  the  mills  at  all. 
That  is,  any  of  our  organizers  or  trades-union  representatives.  We 
can  not  go  near  the  mills  at  all.  We  have  to  meet  these  men  out  on 
the  side,  or  go  to  their^  homes. 

Senator  Phipps.  Then  your  testimony  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  men  actually  labor  and  the  sum  of  their  earning,  the  rates 
they  received,  is  based  on  hearsay.  You  do  not  know  of  your  actual 
knowledge? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRICK.  Oh,  it  is  general  public  information.  It  has 
been  published  all  over. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  have  stated  that  these  men  receive  a  mere 
pittance,  less  than  will*  enable  them  to  acquire  the  properties,  the 
food,  the  clothing,  that  are  ordinarily  given  to  a  pauper  in  public 
institutions? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRICK.  Yes. 
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Senator  Phipps.  Do- you  think  that  is  a  fair  statement  of  tlu^ 
situation,  judging  from  what  you  have  been  told? 

Mr.  FiTzPATRicK.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  do? 

Mr.  FiTzpiTRiCK.  Yes  sir.  Tlie  way  I  arrive  at  that,  Senator,  is 
this,  that  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  steel  mills  are  12  hours  a  day,  and 
the  home  life  of  the  entire  family  is  destroyed  where  a  12-hour 
day  obtains.  There  is  no  home  life  there.  You  break  down  the 
life  of  the  wife  and  the  children  in  that  situation,  and,  as  has  been 
subscribed  to  by  the  women  in  the  Chicago  district : 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  money  here :  we  do  not  want  the  money ;  what  we  want 
is  liapplness,  and  we  can  not  get  happiness  with  the  12-hour  day. 

The  father  says  "  When  I  go  to  work  in  the  morning  at  5  o'clock, 
I  go  in  and  look  at  my  babies  and  they  are  asleep.  I  can  net  even  ki^s 
them,  because  I  might  wake  them."  He  goes  to  work  He  gets  home 
at  7  o'clock  at  night.  He  goes  to  the  crib  and  the  cradle  again,  and 
he  looks  at  the  kids,  and  there  they  are  again  asleep,  and  then  he  is  so 
tired  and  fatigued  after  those  14  hours  that  he  throws  himself  into 
bed,  to  get  up  and  go  to  work  again  the  next  day;  and  the  women, 
the  home  life  there,  they  say  "Don't  talk  about  wages  to  us;  give  us 
a  descent  standard  of  living;  that  is  what  we  want." 

Senator  Phipps.  Now,  I  ask  you  what  is  your  information  as  to 
the  percentage  of  employees  who  work  the  12-hour  shift  in  the  steel 
plants?    Do  you  know? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRicK.  They  are  operated  on  a  12-hour  basis? 

Senator  Phipps.  That  is  your  information? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  do  not  know  of  any  of  the  steel  plants — and 
I  refer  particularly  to  those  of  the  Steel  Corporation — who  have 
worked  on  the  eight-hour  basis  for  some  years  past? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  I  heard  that  there  was  one  or  two  departments 
in  connection  with  the  process  that  work  eight  hours,  but  I  have  not 
tried  to  verify  it 

Senator  Phipps.  Is  it  not  the  fact 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK  (interposing).  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
industry  is  operated  on  a  12-hour  basis.  You  have  skilled  men, 
skilled  mechanics,  higher  paid  men,  may  be  able  to  get  eight  hours. 
They  may  be  able  to  get  $20  a  day,  or  $40  a  day,  or  $60  a  day,  but 
that  is  not  it. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  would  not  call  those  rates  a  mere  pittance— 
$40,  or$GOaday? 

Mr.  •  FiTzpATRiCK.  The  way  they  have  got  to  earn  it,  yes.  It  is 
worse  than  a  pittance.  But  the  great  body  of  men,  there  are  a  few 
skilled  men  and  then  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  these 
ordinary  laborers  doing  the  roughest  kind  of  hard,  laborious  work, 
and  these  men  are  working  the  12  hours  and  doing  the  work  for  40 
cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Phipps.  Yes. 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  And  it  would  be — ^well,  there  is  no  comparison 
with  the  kind  of  life  they  have  got  to  lead  under  conditions  of  that 
kind. 

Senator  Phipps.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  let  me  ask  you,  what  has  been 
the  effort  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  or  the  Amalgamated 
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Association  of  Steel  Workers,  to  organize  those  day  laborers  in  the 
mills?     Has  it  ever  been  attempted? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  Or  do  you  confine  your  efforts  to  the  organization 
of  skilled  men? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRicK.  Effort  has  been  made  continuously,  but  the  op- 
position to  the  control  of  the  towns,  and  the  Western  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania, has  been  such  that  these  organizations  can  not  operate 
there.  Men's  civil  and  legal  rights  have  been  absolutely  shoved 
aside,  and  the  autocracy  of  this  corporation  has  been  set  up  there, 
which  dominates  the  entire  situation,  and  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  with  all  of  its  force,  was  unable  to  bring  any  kind  of  hope 
into  the  lives  of  the  men  there.  They  were  so  crushed  and  so  de- 
spondent that  they  could  not  raise  their  heads.  We  feel  that  that  is 
a  dangerous  situation  and  that  it  is  a  menace  to  this  government 
where  the  citizenship  is  reduced  to  that  condition. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  part  of  Pennsylvania  is  not 
safe  for  democracy? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  There  is  absolutely  no  democracy  there.  It  is  a 
tyranny  and  an  autocracy,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  equal  of  it 
ever  existed  in  Russia. 

Senator  Phipps.  Have  you  lived  in  Pittsburgh  at  any  time? 
•    Mr.  FrrzPATRicK.  Only  for  a  week  or  two  weeks  at  a  time. 

Senator  Phipps.  But  you  were  not  inside  the  mill  inclosures  during 
those  visits? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  No. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  made  reference  to  the  padrone  system  of 
labor.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  existence  or  the  attempt  to 
institute  that  system  within  recent  years,  since  it  was  prohibited 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  They  have  systems  there  that  work  out  oven 
worse  than  the  padrone.  They  have  employment  agencies,  and  their 
discharge  of  the  employees,  and  their  rehiring,  and  all  of  these 
thin^,  are  applied  to  these  foreigners,  who  have  no  protection,  who 
are  ]ust  there  like  dumb,  driven  cattle.  They  are  all  applied.  We 
have  made  mention  of  the  padrone  system  to  show  a  system,  to  show 
that  these  terrible  things  have  got  existence,  but  not  in  the  manner 
and  form  in  which  it  is  applied;  it  may  not  be  just  as  the  padrone 
system  is  ordinarily  understood,  but  it  is  worse. 

Senator  Phipps.  Now,  on  a  twelve  hour  shift,  we  will  say  in  the 
steel  mills,  you  have  the  various  men,  the  heaters,  the  rollers,  and 
the  helpers,  the  men  at  the  saws,  the  men  taking  the  steel  away 
from  the  cooling  beds,  and  all  of  that.  Do  those  men  work  contin- 
uously during  their  shift? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  They  work  seven  days  a  week,  and  when  they 
have  the  swing  shift  there  they  work  24  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Twenty-two. 

Mr.  FiTZPATKiGK.    Twenty-four. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Senator  Phipps.  Changing  from  night  turn  to  day  turn,  in  special 
cases,  he  works  through  the  24  hours.  Those  ape  very  exceptional 
cases  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  It  is  once  every  seven  days. 
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Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  know  of  any  steel  mill  that  works  seven 
days  a  week? 

Mr.  FiTzpATRicK.  That  is  one  of  the  demands  of  the  men,  that 
the  six  day  week  obtain. 

Senator  Phipps.  But  you  are  not  answering  my  question.  I  am 
asking  vou,  and  you  are  the  witness,  do  you  know  of  any  plant 
where  the  seven  day  plan  is  in  operation,  other  than  perhaps  olast 
furnaces,  which  must  be  kept  under  fire  all  the  time— kIo  you  know 
of  any  mill  that  works  continuously  seven  days  a  week? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  The  complaint  of  the  men  generally  is  that  the 
mills  are  operated  on  a  seven-day  basis,  and  they  want  to  have  them 
operated  on  a  six-day  basis.  They  are  operated  on  a  two  shift  basis, 
and  the  men  want  them  operated  on  a  three  shift  basis. 

Senator  Phipps.  Yes.    That  is  what  I  wanted  to  jget  at. 

Mr.  FrrzPATRicK.  Of  course,  there  may  be  exceptions.  There  may 
be  slight  exceptions  here  that  would  show  that  that  is  not  general; 
that  it  is  not  a  general  thing;  but  the  information  that  we  have  is 
that  the  situation  is  general,  and  that  the  complaint  is  general  that 
they  want  these  reliefs. 

Senator  Phipps.  Now,  you  speak  of  this  great  body  of  men  who 
are  doing  common  labor  in  the  mills,  these  foreigners,  many  of  them, 
whom  you  have  been  unable  to  organize.  They  do  not  work  twelve 
hours? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  We  have  organized  them,  Senator.  We  have 
organized  them. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  say  you  have  them  organized  ? 

Mr.  FiTzPATRicK.  Yes.  We  have  not  said  that  we  have  been  un- 
able to  organize  them.  We  say,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition,  and 
all  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Steel  Trust,  that  we  have  or- 
ganized the  employees  of  the  steel  industry. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  those  men  work  a  12-hour  shift,  the  day 
laborers>  or  does  that  only  prevail  where  they  are  working  in  con- 
nection with  the  continuous  operation  of  a  mill,  where  they  are 
taking  away  the  product  in  rolls,  or  something  of  that  sort?  Does 
not  the  10-hour  day  prevail  for  day  labor  in  a  majority  of  the  plants, 
and  with  all  the  day  laborers  except  those  specially  employed? 

Mr.'FrrzPATRiCK.  The  situation  is  such  that  the  corporation  can 
not  suffer  injury.  The  corporation  can  work  6  hours,  8  hours,  10 
hours,  or  12  hours,  because  their  wages  are  based  on  an  hourly  propo- 
sition. If  a  man  works  1  hour,  he  gets  paid  for  1  hour.  The  in- 
dustry is  based  on  a  two-shift  proposition,  which  is  a  12-hour  day. 
There  may  be  a  few  instances  where  men  only  work  10  hours,  or 
where  men  in  connection  with  some  operation  only  work  8  hours, 
but  the  vast  majority  of  them  work  12  hours,  and  the  industry  itself 
is  on  a  12-hour  basis,  and  the  demand  is  that  the  industry  be  put  on 
an  8-hour  basis,  and  that  the  wage  rates  on  an  8-hour  basis  be  stand- 
ardized, so  that  decent  standards  of  life  will  come  into  the  homes  of 
the  men  employed  in  the  steel  industry. 

Senator  Phipps.  Then,  so  far  as  the  men  employed  by  the  hour  are 
concerned,  the  mill  owners  would  have  no  particular  object  in  in- 
sisting that  they  should  work  12  hours  if  they  are  paying  them  by 
the  hour,  would  they? 

Mr.  FrrzPATBicK.  They  have. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  is  their  object? 
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Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  It  destroys  everything  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
that  is  of  value  to  them. 

Senator  Phipps.  No  5  I  am  asking  you  what  would  be  the  object 
of  the  owners  of  the  mill  in  requiring  that  their  men  whom  they  pay 
by  the  hour  should  work  12  hours  a  day  instead  of  8  hours? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRicK.  Men  who  are  brutalized  in  that  way  do  not  feel 
themselves  as  free  men.  They  feel  that  they  are  serfs,  and  they 
take  on  the  spirit  of  the  serf,  and  they  go  on  their  way  in  humble 
submission  to  the  authority  that  is  above  them.  If  they  worked  the 
8-hour  day,  the  spirit  of  Americanism  would  come  into  their  lives. 
They  would  wish  to  surround  their  wives  and  children  with  better 
homes,  better  food,  greater  opportunity,  and  try  to  develop  their 
children,  so  that  they  might  prow  into  the  kind  of  American  citi- 
zens that  we  want  to  have  in  this  country. 

Senator  Phipps.  Now,  in  answer 

Mr.  FrrzPATRicK  (interposing).  They  do  not  want  to  get  that 
thought  or  idea  into  the  men's  minds.  They  want  to  keep  these 
long  hours  and  these  harsh  conditions  upon  them,  so  that  they  will 
ge  on  in  submission  with  their  heads  bowed. 

Senator  Phipps.  Now,  that  is  your  answer  to  my  question,  that 
you  think  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  a  12-hour  shift  is  insisted 
upon  for  those  paid  by  the  hour,  in  order  that  the  mill  owners  might 
have  more  control  and  dominate  the  employees.  Has  it  not  oc- 
curred to  you  that  the  mill  owners  should  be  wise  enough  to  see  that 
a  man  who  works  12  hours  per  day  can  not  do  as  much  work  on  the 
average  per  hour  as  the  man  who  works  8  hours  per  day?  Would 
they  not  De  standing  in  their  own  light  if  they  insisted  on  a  12-hour 
day  where  it  was  unnecessary? 

Mr.  FrrzPATEiCK.  You  would  think  so,  but  the  employer,  in  dealing 
with  labor,  has  been  the  most  blind  and  ignorant  of  the  entire  citi- 
zenship of  our  country.  They  have  had  some  kind  of  a  desire  for 
control  in  their  minds  that  has  brutalized  them  in  dealing  with 
their  employees,  and  regardless  of  what  benefits  they  might  get  out 
of  it,  this  desire  to  control  has  superceded  that,  and  they  brinsj  about 
these  awful  conditions  that  exist  in  the  steel  and  in  other  industries. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  have  stated  that  the  24  associations  consist 
of  a  membership,  or  have  a  membership,  of  2,000,000  men,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  EuBiN.  Over  that. 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  Over  that.    Correct? 

Senator  Phh'ps.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  Over. 

Senator  Phhpps.  That  was  stated  by  Attorney  Rubin,  I  believe? 

Mr.  FrrzpATBiCK.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  Now,  of  the  employees  of  steel  companies  in  the 
United  States,  do  we  understand  that  the  figure  of  half  a  million 
which  has  been  mentioned  here,  embraces  the  employees  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  only,  or  does  it  embrace  all  steel  manufac- 
turing companies?  Does  the  600,000  mean  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  employees,  or  does  it  mean  employees  of  all  steel  pro- 
ducmg  companies  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  We  figure  that  as  the  steel  industry,  that  there 
is  about  500,000  men — that  is  reported  more  or  ]es^s — but  we  take  the 
round  figure  of  500,000. 
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Senator  Phtpps.  Does  not  the  Steel  Corporation  have  in  excess  of 
that  number  of  employees  itself? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRicK.  They  have  quite  a  number  of  employees,  yes, 
that  probably  would  not  enter  into  the  situation  at  all. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  was  speaking  of  steel  employees — steel  workers? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRicK.  No,  we  think  that  the  figures  of  the  employees 
in  the  steel  industry  that  would  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
organization  might  be  about  265,000,  or  something  like  that. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  percentage  of  that  205,000  do  you  claim  to 
have  organized  ? 

Mr.  FnzpATRiCK.  We  think  we  have  got  them  all. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  think  you  have  got  them  all  ? 

Mr.  FiTzPATRicK.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  have  referred,  once  or  twice,  or  used  the  ex- 
pression, "  International  Organization." 

Mr.  FiTzpATRicK.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  Will  you  explain  to  the  committee  why  these  24 
organizations  are  setting  up  as  International  Organizations,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  that? 

Mr.  FiTzPATRicK.  Yes,  you  see,  the  various  trades  and  callings  in 
this  country  had  been  organized  a  long  what  we  call  cjraft  lines,  such 
as  boot  and  shoe  workers.  All  the  boot  and  shoe  workers  have  their 
own  organizations,  their  locals,  in  Chicago  and  Boston  and  Brocton, 
and  all  the  various  other  cities.  Then  these  locals  get  gother  and 
form  a  national  organization,  a  national  or  an  international  organi- 
zation. Now,  the  same  way  with  the  cigar  makers,  and  the  plumb- 
ers, und  the  carpenters,  and  the  horseshoers,  and  the  rest  of  the 
trades.  An  organization  may  confine  its  activities  to  the  United 
States,  or  it  may  broaden  out  its  activities  to  Canada  or  Mexico,  then 
they  say,  "  International." 

Senator  Phipps.  That  is  the  information  I  wanted  to  bring  out. 

Mr.  FiTzPATRiCK.  That  is  why  the  term,  "  International,"  is  used. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  think  it  might  be  advisable  to  {*djoum,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  will  you  be  here  at  2.30? 

Mr.  FrrzPATBiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  adjourn  until  2.30,  then. 

(Whereupon  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2.80 
o'clock  p.  m.,  of  the  same  day.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Kenyon  (chairman),  Phipps,  Wolcott,  Walsh, 
and  Sterling. 

Also  present :  John  Fitzpatrick,  president  of  the  Chicago  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  organizer  for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

STATEHEHT  OF  HB.  JOHN  FITZFATBICK— (Eesumed). 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  proceed. 

Senator  Phipps.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  you  referred  to  an  appropri- 
ation having  been  made  by  tne  United  States  Steel  Corporation  for 
the  purpose  of  combatting  the  efforts  of  your  organization  to  union- 
ize Uie  employees.    About  what  time  was  that  appropriation  made? 
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Mr.  FiTzpATBiCK.  I  understood  it  was  about  18  years  ago  and 
that  an  amount  of  money  had  been  stated— diflferent  amounts,  of 
$2,0C0,000,  and  in  some  instances  it  was  reported  to  be  $20,000,000, 
to  destroy  the  influence  of  organized  labor. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  had  no  definite,  or  have  you  any  definite 
knowledge  of  that  appropriation,,  other  than  a  mere  statement  or 
rumor  which  came  to  you? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  No;  only  we  have  felt  the  effects  of  it;  the 
organizations  have  been  destroyed  in  the  big  steel  mills. 

Senator  Phipps.  For  what  length  of  time  has  the  American  Fed- 
eration been  endeavoring  to  organize  the  employees  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  and  its  various  subsidiary  plants?  .:; 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  I  would  say  that  we  have  been  continuously  try- 
ing to  organize  them.  We  ceased  to  try  to  organize  groups  of  me- 
chanics in  different  localities  as  the  requests  came  from  the  workers 
in  meeting  with  their  fellow  citizens  in  the  various  fraternal  organ- 
izations and  church  organizations,  or  wherever  they  met,  they  dis- 
cussed the  conditions  of  labor,  and  the  men  would  realize  how  far 
down  in  the  scale  they  were,  and  how  much  freedom  the  organized 
men  had  brought  into  their  lives,  and  they  wanted  to  bring  them- 
selves up  to  the  same  standard  and  they  would  express  the  desire  that 
the  men  be  called  together,  and  that  way  a  contmuous  agitation  for 
organization  was  carried  on. 

Senator  Phipps.  My  question  refers  to  the  specific  work,  extending 
over  a  period  of  time,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  steel  workers 
employed  in  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Do  you  under- 
stand that  has  been  continuous  over  the  past  18  or  20  years? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  Then  in  your  statement  of  this  morning,  I  believe 
you  said  that  at  a  certain  date,  we  will  say  in  June  of  1919 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  1918. 

Senator  Phipps.  June  of  1918,  about  100,000  steel  workers  had 
joined  your  organization.    Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  No;  June,  1919. 

Senator  Phipps.  June,  1919,  as  I  understood  it  Now,  you  referred 
to  that  convention  of  the  -\merican  Federation  of  Labor  which  was 
held,  I  believe  you  stated,  in  June  of  1918,  and  it  was  the  consensus 
of  opinion  at  that  time  that  efforts  to  organize  and  unionize  the  steel 
industry  should  be  made  or  continued.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  if  any 
definite  appropriation  was  voted  for  that  purpose  at  that  time,  either 
to  cover  the  employees  of  the  steel  corporation  or  of  the  steel  industry 
generally? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  No. 

Senator  Phipps.  There  was  none? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRICK.  No. 

Senator  Phipps.  May  I  ask  if  in  compliance  with  the  requests 
which  you  said  came  from  different  districts,  such  as  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  to  organize  their  men,  from  what  fund  you  were  paying  your 
organizers  that  were  sent  out  to  form  the  organization  ? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  The  general  organizers  of  the  various  organiza- 
tions that  were  assigned  to  the  work,  to  make  a  concentrated  effort  to 
organize  the  steel  workers,  in  response  to  their  demands  that  thev  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  organize  and  to  meet  with  their  fellow 
workers  and  discuss  these  matters  of  vital  importance  to  them. 
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Senator  Phipps.  And  their  compensation  came  out  of  the  general 
fund  of  your  organization  ? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRicK.  They  were  the  general  organizers  of  the  various 
international  unions. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  you  testified  that  no  definite  appropriation 
was  voted  at  this  convention  in  St.  Paul  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
the  workers  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  FlTZPATRICK.   No. 

Senator  Phipps.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  approprxatimi 
having  been  voted  by  the  Federation  of  Labor  or  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  along  about  the  year  1902^ 
amounting  to  $1,000,000,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  employees 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  FlTZPATRICK.   No. 

Senator  Phipps.  Is  it  net  possible  that  you  may  have  confused  the 
statement  that  that  appropriation  which  I  referred,  and  state  on 
information  coming  to  me,  was  made,  as  the  one  to  which  you  referred 
as  having  been  made  by  the  Steel  Corporation  to  oppose  the  interests 
of  the  steel  workers. 

Mr.  FlTZPATRICK.  There  was  no  such  action  ever  taken  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in  convention,  or  by  any  of  its  affiliated 
organizations. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  merely  bring  that  out  to  illustrate  that  this  fund 
that  you  were  testifying  to  this  morning,  on  your  belief,  which  may 
or  may  not  have  been  based  on  a  rumor — I  wanted  to  know  whether 
or  not  it  was  a  rumor.  I  am  making  a  statement  of  information  which 
comes  to  me,  of  which  I  have  no  proof,  and  it  was  to  the  effect  that 
that  appropriation  of  a  million  dollars  was  voted  by  a  convention  of 
the  Fecleration  of  Labor,  I  believe,  held  in  Niagara  Falls,  I  believe  in 
the  year  1901  or  1902,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  employees  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Mr.  FlTZPATRICK.  No  such  action  was  ever  contemplated  or  taken 
to  my  knowledge  in  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

Senator  Phipps.  Has  there  been  a  definite  appropriation  made  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  this  present  strike  in  the  steel  industry  ? 

Mr.  FlTZPATRICK.  A  definite  appropriation? 

Senator  Phipps.  Yes;  any  amount  of  money  set  aside  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  FlTZPATRICK.  The  organizations  cooperating  prorate  an 
amount  between  them  to  carry  on  the  work  of  organization  and 
carry  on  the  campai^  of  organization. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  is  the  aggregate  amount  of  that  appro- 
priation to-day? 

Mr.  FlTZPATRICK.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  the  aggregate  would 
be,  but  the  prorated  amount  would  be — I  do  not  think  it  would  ex- 
ceed $60,000. 

Mr.  KuBiN.  The  total  amount. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  mean  the  total  amount? 

Mr.  FlTZPATRICK.  It  IS  $5,000  a  month,  the  total  amount. 

Senator  Phipps.  To  pay  for  your  organizers  and  to  carry  on  the 
strike  which  is  now  under  way,  and  has  been  since  the  22d  inSstant? 

Mr.  FlTZPATRICK.  That  does  not  enter  into  it  at  all,  Senator.  The 
campaign  committee  that  carried  on  the  work  of  organizing  the 
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steel  industries  is  composed  of  24  international  unions.  Now,  in  the 
first  place,  they  assign  either  general  organizers  to  the  work,  and 
in  conjunction  with  them  they  prorate  an  amount  of  not  to  exceed 
$5,000  a  month  between  them  for  the  headquarters,  the  work  of  the 
committee  itself,  the  organizers  and  secretaries,  and  so  on.  That 
does  not — the  total  amount  of  that  does  not  exceed  $60,000. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  said  that  the  24  organizations,  taken  together 
are  only  contributing  in  the  aggregate  $5,000  a  month? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  Not  to  exceed  $5,000. 

Mr.  Rubin.  He  means  about  this  strike. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  mean  for  the  strike. 

Mr.  FrrzPATBiCK.  Oh,  we  have  not  taken  that  question  up  yet. 
That  question  has  not  come  up  yet. 

Senator  Phipps.  This  $5,000  per  month  limit,  then,  merely  per- 
tains to  the  uses  of  the  organizers  that  you  have  in  the  various 
meeting? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  Yes ;  the  amount  used  to  carry  on  the  organiza- 
tion campaign. 

Senator  Phipps.  Now,  who  will  determine  what  amount  shall  be 
appropriated  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for  strike  pur- 
poses? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRicK.  The  international  unions,  when  the  question  is 
put  up  to  them,  they  will  be  solely  within  their  right  to  decide  in 
what  way  and  to  what  extent  they  are  going  to  sustain  this  strike. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  their  representatives  meet  in  assembly  to  de- 
termine that? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  say  the  international  unions? 

Senator  Phipps.  International  unions.  These  are  international 
unions. 

Senator  Sterltno.  Then,  you  mean  other  than  these  organizations 
,  in  this  country  would  have  something  to  say  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
would  they? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean. 

Senator  Steri.ing.  Suppose  it  related  to  a  strike  in  this  country,  a 
steel  strike  affecting  the  steel  workers  in  the  different  steel  works  in 
this  country,  would  it  be  for  the  international  unions  to  determine 
the  amount  to  be  raised  to  carry  on  that  strike  ? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  The  24  organizations  cooperating  here,  of  course, 
will  ask  for  cooperation  and  assistance  from  other  international 
unions,  and  we  expect  to  get  it. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  your  organizers  were  sent 
to  the  Pittsburgh  district  and  to  other  steel  districts  within  the  last 
six  months  betore  requests  were  received  from  the  workmen  that 
they  desired  admission  to  your  organization? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRicK.  Well,  our  organizes  have  been  at  Pittsburgh 
and  around  these  various  places  all  the  time. 

Senator  Phipps.  Those  in  Chicago  to  whom  you  referred  this 
morning  did  not  wait  for  invitations  to  go  to  the  different  steel  dis- 
trif*ts  and  organize  their  employees. 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  Well,  when  the  campaign  was  opened  up,  it 
was  opened  up  in  the  Chicago  District,  and  when  that  was  organized 
whatever  resources  we  had  there  we  could  utilize  elsewhere  in  re- 
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sponding  to  the  demands  made  by  the  workers  in  Pittsburgh,  and 
they  were  sent  over  there. 

Senator  Phipfs.  I  understood  you  to  testify  this  morning  that 
your  efforts  to  organize  workers  in  various  steel  plants  in  McKees- 
port,  Duquesne,  and  other  sections  of  the  Pittsburgh  District  met 
with  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  business  interests  of  those  small 
towns. 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  No. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  is  to  say,  the  grocers  and  the  butchers  dis- 
couraged the  men  from  joining  the  union. 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  No;  I  say  that  the  mill  town  officials,  who  are 
owned  bodj  and  soul  by  the  Steel  Corporation,  the  burgesses,  are 
interested  m  these  corporations,  and  they  dictate  and  dominate  the 
entire  community  of  the  town ;  and  instances  they  went  to  the  busi- 
ness men  and  told  them  that  they  would  be  put  out  of  business  unless 
they  carried  out  the  policy  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  and  that  these 
businesses  would  not  be  permitted  to  carry  on  their  business  there. 

Senator  Phipps.  Have  any  of  the  business  men  of  those  towns 
given  you  that  information? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRicK.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  have  interviewed  them  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  Not  personally,  but  the  information  has  come 
to  our  committee  and  organizers. 

Senator  Walsh.  May  I  inquire  if  the  properties  in  which  these 
business  men  are  located  are  owned  by  themselves  individually  or 
are  they  the  properties  of  the  Steel  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  FiTzPATRicK.  In  some  instances  it  is  owned  by  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration; and  at  the  present  time  the  men  who  are  on  strike  and  who 
live  in  property  owned  by  the  Steel  Corporation  are  told  that  they 
will  be  evicted. 

Senator  Phipps.  Is  that  true  in  the  Pittsburgh  district? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  Yes;  in  Homestead. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  furnish  us  with  the  names  of  some  of 
those  men  who  have  been  threatened. 

Mr.  FiTZPATRicK.  When  you  desire  the  exact  information  I  can 
furnish  the  names  of  the  men  who  have  been  threatened  in  that  way. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  say  that  they  have  been  evicted,  not 
threatened? 

Mr.  FnzPATRicK.  Threatened  with  eviction? 

Senator  Wolcott.  Threatened  with  eviction? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  "  If  you  don't  go  back  to  work  we  are  going  to 
put  you  on  the  street,  you  and  your  family,  and  you  will  not  get  a 
place  to  live  in  this  city.''  And  some  have  been  threatened  with 
jail  sentences.  They  meet  the  citizens  of  these  towns,  the  officials 
of  the  towns,  and  the  mill  guards  and  gun  men,  and  they  say,  "^  You 
go  to  jail  or  go  to  work;  either  one  or  the  other." 

Senator  Sterling.  Are  you  quoting  exactly  what  they  say,  now? 
You  are  quoting  exactly  what  they  say  now,  are  you? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRicK.  Yes;  as  the  information  is  furnished  to  me  by 
the  organizers  there  in  those  districts. 

Senator  Sterukg.  You  have  never  never  heard  them  speak  that 
way  yourself? 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  I  have  not  been  there. 
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The  Chairman.  Can  you  furnish  us  the  names  of  men  who  have 
heard  them  say  these  thmgs? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRicK.  Yes;  our  oi^anizers  there  will  give  you  any 
abundance  of  evidence  on  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  simply  quoting  what  has  been  reported 
to  you? 

Mr.  FiTzPATRiCK.  Yes.  For  instance,  in  McKeesport,  yesterday, 
the  mounted  policemen  were  driving  the  men  out  of  a  hall.  They 
secured  a  hall  there  to  have  a  meeting  in,  and  the  mounted  policemen 
were  driving  the  men  out  of  there  on  the  street,  and  they  won't  let 
two  men  talk  together  on  the  street,  and  the  citizenship  of  McKees- 
port is  so  terrorized  at  this  moment  that  they  will  not  talk  to  one 
another.  If  you  can  imagine  that  in  America,  that  is  the  picture  of 
McKeesport. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  population  of  McKeesport? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRiCK.  I  could  not  tell  you,  but  I  would  imagine  that 
it  was  about  150,000. 

Senator  Phipps.  About  one-third  of  that,  I  should  say. 

Senator  Walsh.  To  what  extent  does  the  Steel  Corporation  own 
property  for  rental  for  business  purposes  and  for  homesteads  in 
these  localities? 

Mr.  FiTzPATRiCK.  I  can  not  furnish  that  information. 

Senator  Walsh.  Can  you  secure  that  information? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  will  be  able  to  get 
that  or  not. 

Senator  Walsh.  There  are  some  localities,  you  know,  where  a  jmill 
establishment  owns  everything,  where  the  stores  are  located,  where 
the  meeting  halls  are  located,  and  where  the  people  live ;  they  own 
the  whole  thing  practically;  all  the  property  in  the  community. 
What  I  want  to  know  is  to  what  extent  that  situation  obtains  in 
these  localities? 

Mr.  EuBiN.  I  would  like  to  answer  that  for  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  was  wired  to  come  here  on  Thursday,  and  hardly  had 
time  to  get  that  information.  We  understood  that  all  we  were  to 
testify  here  to-day  were  these  lawless  conditions  in  Pittsburgh  and 
the  vicinity  as  encouraged  by  the  other  side;  in  other  words,  to 
present  to  you  a  picture  of  the  situation,  calling  for  more  thorough 
mvestigation.  Perhaps  the  committee  might  appoint  a  subcommit- 
tee to  go  to  Pittsburgh,  where  we  can  give  you  first-hand  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Of  course,  if  the  committfee  went  into  McKees- 
port I  presume  there  would  be  absolute  harmony  in  McKeesport 
while  the  committee  was  there;  if  the  committee  went  to  the  next 
town  there  would  be  absolute  harmonv  in  that  town,  and  there  would 
be  direct  recognition  of  the  laws,  ordinances,  and  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. I  dare  say  if  our  organizers  were  to  go  into  McKeesport  with 
the  committee  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  having  a  meeting 
there,  but  the  minute  the  committee's  back  was  turned  the  same 
conditions  we  are  meeting  with  there  to-day  would  be  applied  to 
us.  That  is  not  the  remedy.  If  the  members  of  this  committee 
would  go  with  our  organizers  without  the  knowledge  of  the  public 
or  the  mill-town  officials,  or  the  guards,  or  the  mounted  police, 
just  go  into  some  of  those  places,  and  then  see  the  treatment  that 
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our  organizers — ^that  is  accorded  the  citizenship  of  those  places- 
then  you  would  have  something  that  would  open  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
mittee as  to  the  dangers  in  America. 

Senator  Walsh.  Some  of  us  want  to  stay  here  until  after  we  have 
voted  on  the  treaty,  because  we  might  get  shot. 

Mr.  FiTzPATRicK.  I  am  very  much  m  that  condition  myself,  Sdu- 
ator.  When  I  go  into  western  Pennsylvania  I  kiss  my  wife  and 
babies  good-by,  absolutely,  bqcause  I  do  not  ever  expect  to  see  them 
again. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  is  as  bad  as  that? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phifps.  Answering  a  question  which  was  asked  the  wit- 
ness, and  which  he  was  not  competent  to  answer,  the  estimated  popu- 
lation of  McKeesport  for  the  year  1918  was  given  at  48,299.  It 
probabljr  exceeds  50,000  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  in  reading  the  list  of  demands  this  morning,  you 
did  not  include  the  demand  for  the  check-off  system  being  gi-anted 
the  men.  Is  that  because  you  attach  little  importance  to  it,  or  what 
is  the  reason  for  making  that  demand  on  the  employers,  which  is 
that  they  retain  out  of  the  pay  of  each  employee  a  certain  amount 
of  money,  which  they  are  notified  of  by  an  official  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  which  constitutes  the  man's  dues  in  the  organi- 
zation, and  which,  instead  of  passing  through  his  hands,  is  turned 
over  by  the  paymaster  of  the  plant  to  the  treasurer  of  your  local 
lodge? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  As  I  said,  that  practically  is  a  proposition  that 
would  only  be  raised  under  certain  circumstances  and  conditions; 
and  that  where  it  was  raised,  if  it  was  agreed  upon  by  the  employer 
and  employees,  well,  who  is  going  to  dispute  it;  who  is  going  to 
kick  about  it?  Who  is  going  to  dispute  it  if  the  employer  and  the 
employees  agree  upon  it?  Hundreds  of  men  in  industry  in  this 
country  a^e  to  that  and  do  it  with  their  men.  It  is  acceptable, 
and  there  is  no  complaint  about  it. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  is  the  purpose  or  object  of  the  company 
collecting  the  dues  of  the  workman  for  his  membership  in  a  lodge, 
instead  of  permitting  that  member  of  the  lodge  to  pay  it  for  his 
own  account? 

Mr.  FiTzPATKiCK.  It  is  just  a  method  which  the  unions  and  the 
companies  have  developed  among  themselves  to  transact  their  busi- 
ness. 

Senator  Phipps.  Now,  in  your  20  years'  experience  in  labor  circles, 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  it  is  not  the  fact  that  in  a 
number  of  cases  where  the  checK-off  system  does  not  prevail  that 
members  of  the  union  have  neglected  and  refused  to  pay  their  dues, 
and  if  that  is  not  the  reason  why  you  desire  to  have  the  employers 
act  as  a  collecting  agency  ? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Just  like  in  fraternal  organizations  and  other 
orptnizations,  men  fail  to  pay  their  dues,  and  it  sometimes  causes 
friction.  Rather  than  have  the  friction  exist,  the  employers  and 
workers  agree  that  they  will  do  it  in  that  way.  It  is  only  just  a 
matter  of  transacting  a  little  financial  arrangement  between  them, 
which  is  agreeable  to  all  of  them. 

Senator  Phipps.  It  is  a  very  strong  element,  however,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  conducting  a  closed  shop,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  FiTzpATRiCK.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  apply  at  all.  Of 
course,  we  are  not  agreed  on  what  the  "  closed  shop  "  is.  The  ex- 
pression "  closed  shop  "  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  a  phrase  that  has  been 
used  to  injure  organized  labor.  We  do  not  use  it.  We  say  "union 
shop." 

Senator  Phipps.  We  would  like  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
make  that  clear,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  What  is  your  understanding  of 
the  closed  shop  ? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  A  "  closed  shop"  is  a  place  where  the  employer     \J 
is  in  absolute  control  and  will  not  permit  union  men  to  be  employed. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  about  the  absolute  reverse  situation,  where 
none  but  imion  men  are  permitted  to  labor?    What  do  you  call  that? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  That  is  a  union  shop. 

Senator  Phipps.  A  unionized  shop  ? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  No  ;  a  union  shop. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  bring  out. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  issue  there  of  the  closed  shop  ? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  None  whatsoever,  only  as  it  is  broached  by 
Judge  Gary.  Judge  Gary  feels  that  the  question  is  very  much  mis- 
understood, and  that  he  may  puzzle  the  public  or  may  get  them  into 
a  qnandarj.  He  injects  that  into  the  situation  for  the  purpose  of 
confusing  the  public  and  for  no  other  reason. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  in  your  demands  or  is  it  not? 

Mr  Fitzpatrick.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday  it  was 
charged  by  Senator  Thomas,  Record,  page  6221,  referring  to  this : 

I  have  said  the  ultimate  purpose  is  the  closed  shop. 

He  said  that  in  a  speech,  and  I  think  if  that  was  a  mistake  he 
would  be  glad  to  be  enlightened.  I  ask  you,  is  the  purpose  of  this 
strike  the  closed  shop? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  The  strike  at  the  present  time  is  brought  about  ^ 
by  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  Judge  Gary  to  meet  a  conference. 
There  is  nothing  else  involved  in  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  that  is  involved  ? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  We  did  not  stop  when  we  met  with  our  first 
rebuff.  We  started  in  in  May,  with  convention  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers;  in  June,  by  the  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  then  by  the  action  of  the 
workers  in  authorizing  their  officials  to  insist  upon  a  conference, 
through  the  strike  vote,  which  was  given ;  in  the  presentation  of  the 
matter  in  August  to  Judge  Gary  and  refusal.  After  all  this  was 
done,  then  we  presented  the  matter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  over  that.  Let's  get  down  to  brass 
tacks. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Just  let  me  make  that  complete.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  have  had  all  that. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  In  September,  then,  the  President  could  not 
arrange  that  conference,  and  the  men  decided  that,  inasmuch  as  this 
corporation  was  so  arrogant,  so  tyrannical,  that  it  would  refuse  to 
hearken  to  the  Chief  Executive  of  this  nation,  that  they  would  leave 
the  mills  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  Then  came  the  strike. 
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Are  we  correct,  now,  in  saying  that  your  testimony  is  that  the  strike 
was  called  because  of  ths  refusal  of  Judge  Gary  to  have  that  confer- 
ence? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  did  you  submit  certain  demands,  some 
12  demands? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  Yes;  we  circulated  12  demands. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  submit  those  demands  to  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration ? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRicK.  Not  directly.  Our  committee  had  these  matters 
in  hand,  and  if  the  judge  or  his  associates,  or  whatever  committee  he 
might  have  referred  the  matter  to,  had  met  with  us,  we  would  have 
then  presented  these  propositions. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  demands  that  you  intended  to  pre- 
sent at  the  conference,  those  12  demands? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRicK.  Yes. 
^  Tlie  Chairman.  Now,  is  the  closed  shop  in  any  of  thoss  demands? 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.   No. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  question  about  that,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  Absolutely  no  question  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  be  perfectly  frank  about  that.  So 
that  the  statement  on  the  floor  by  the  Senator  that  the  issue  is  really 
the  closed  shop,  you  say  is  a  mistake? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRicK.  The  closed  shop  is — our  committee,  with  Presi- 
dent Gompers  as  chairman,  in  making  reply  to  Judge  Gary,  stated 
that  the  closed  shop  is  not  even  mooted. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  that,  too,  do  you? 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  a  part  of  the  committee  that 
answered  the  judge's  letter. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  make  that  clear. 

Senator  Phipps.  This  general  question  of  the  closed  shop  versus 
the  imion  shop,  there  seems  to  be  a  little  difference  of  opinion.  I 
'  think  a  great  many  people  look  upon  the  closed  shop  as  one  in  which 
only  union  labor  may  find  employment ;  and  an  open  shop,  however, 
as  one  where  both  union  and  nonunion  labor  may  find  employment, 
*  and  that  is  what  it  is  claimed  by  Judge  Gary  that  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion is,  as  we  understand  the  letter  read  into  the  testimony  this 
morning. 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  Well,  of  course,  the  misnomer  of  the  situation 
has  its  two  angles.  They  say  the  open  shop  and  the  reverse  of  this, 
the  closed  shop,  but  we  do  not  deal  in  the  term  at  all.  We  say  the 
union  shop  or  the  nonunion  shop.  The  nonunion  shop  is  where  union 
men  and  nonunion  men  may  work  together,  and  the  union  shop  is  a 
shop  that  is  in  agreement  with  the  union. 

The  Chairman.  You  define  the*  closed  shop  as  one  where  union 
and  nonunion  men  may  work? 

Mr.  KuBiN.  Where  no  union  man  can  work. 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  A  sliop  where  the  employers  are  in  control,  ab- 
solutely.   It  is  the  same  in  the  open  shop— ^ — 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  union  shop  is  that  where  both  union 
men  and  nonunion  men  can  work  ? 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  That  is  what  the  employers  say;  they  make  that 
representation  to  the  public  f  that  the  open  shop  is  where  the  citizen, 
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cxertinff  his  citizenship  rights,  can  woik  when  and  where  and  for 
whom  he  pleases. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  he  is  a  member  of  the  imion  or  not? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  That  is  what  they  say.  But  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  no  wiion  man  can  get  in  there.  It  is  closed,  absolutely 
closed,  to  union  men.    That  ic  the  open  shop. 

Senator  Sterling.  In  the  union  shop  are  nonunion  men  permitted 
to  work? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  are  striving  to  have  all  the  shops  union- 
ized, are  you  not? 

Mr.  FnzPATRiCK.  Yes;  certainly. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  object  in  a  union  shop  to  the  taking  in 
of  nonunion  men,  do  vou  not  ? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  No. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  not  try  to  prevent  the  employment  of 
nonunion  men  in  the  union  shop? 

Mr.  FiTzpATRicK.  In  the  union  shop  the  employer  and  employees 
have  agreed  that  the  union  men  will  be  employed.  Then  the  union 
takes  the  other  step,  and  says  that  in  case- of  inability  of  the  union 
to  furnish  union  men  or  of  the  employer  to  secure  union  men,  that 
in  that  situation,  then  the  employer  can  employ  nonunion  men,  or 
whomsoever  he  can  secure. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  is  only,  however,  in  case  he  is  unable  to. 
secure  union  men  that  he  is  permitted  to  employ  nonunion  men? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  Yes.  Well,  when  there  are  union  men  out  of  em- 
ployment, the  employer  agrees  to  give  them  preference. 

Senator  Sterling.  In  other  words,  he  may  employ  union  men. 
He  has  no  objection  to  employing  men  because  they  are  union  men, 
but  yet  he  desires  to  be  free,  if  his  business  requires  it,  to  employ 
other  than  union  men,  and  you  object  to  that,  do  you,  unless,  indeect, 
there  are  no  union  men  to  l>e  had? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  Yes.  The  employer  agrees  with  the  organiza- 
tion, for  the  best  interest  of  his  business,  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
industry  and  of  the  community  that  union  standards  and  union  con- 
ditions will  obtain.  Then  if  there  are  any  union  men  out  of  em- 
ploymet,  that  the  union  men  will  be  given  preference.  If  the  supply 
is  exhausted,  then,  so  that  no  injury  will  be  done  to  the  contracting 
parties,  they  can  bring  in  anybody  they  wish  to  employ. 

Senator  Sterling.  In  the  event  there  is  no  such  agreement  between 
the  union  men  and  the  employer  to  begin  with 

Mr.  FiTZPATRicK.  Then  you  have  not  got  a  union  shop. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  the  employer  employes  union  men  and  has 
no  objection  to  it.  Then  the  union  men  ooject,  do  they  not,  to  the 
employer  employing  other  than  union  men  ? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  Well,  they  proceed  to  organize  them  and  to 
bring  them  into  the  union. 

Senator  Sterling.  Try.  to  organize  them  and  prevent  the  employ- 
ment of  any  other  than  union  men  in  the  shops  ? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  The  men  who  are  outside  of  the  fold  of  the 
union  are  brought  in,  and  the  men  in  the  union  try  to  exert  their 
influence  over  them  and  bring  them  into  the  union.  They  work 
with  them,  discuss  the  siuation  with  them^  and  reason  with  them, 
and  point  out  the  great  injury  they  are  doing  to  themselves  and  to 
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the  community  and  to  their  own  children;  that  they  are  making  it 
impossible  for  their  own  children  to  get  any  measure  of  justice  or 
to  get  decent  treatment,  or  be  able  to  hve  as  men  and  women  should 
live.  They  try  to  induce  them  to  come  in  and  tell  them  those  things. 
Then  these  men  see  the  light,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  the  future 
of  their  own  children,  and  they  come  in  with  the  others. 

Senator  Steruko.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  this.  The  fact  that  the 
employer  of  both  union  and  nonunion  men  seeks  to  exercise  his  right, 
in  case  of  his  business  needs,  to  employ  nonunion  men,  is  a  source 
of  friction,  is  it  not,  between  the  union  men  in  the  shop  and  the 
employer? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  It  is  not  the  employer's  right 

Senator  Sterlikg.  No.  Answer  my  question  yes  or  no.  Is  it  not 
a  source  of  friction  between  the  employer  and  the  union  men  in  the 
shop  because  the  employer  insists  on  his  right,  according  to  his  needs, 
to  employ  nonunion  men? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  No.    I  would  say  no. 

Senator  Jones.  What  do  you  call  that  kind  of  a  shop  where  they 
employ  both  union  and  nonunion  men? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  A  nonunion  shop. 

Senator  Jones.  A  nonunion  shop? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  think  we  have  understood  that  to  be  known  as 
the  "  open  shop." 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  That  is  very  unfortunate.  Senator.  I  say  that 
this  misnomer  gives  the^  wrong  impression. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  believe  it  is  the  general  impression,  however. 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  Well,  that  is  too  bad. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  description;  that  is  all. 

Senator  Walsh.  There  are  three  classes:  the  closed,  union,  and 
nonunion  shop  ? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  No;  we  only  have  the  union  and  the  nonunion 
shop. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Is  not  this  the  situation:  From  the  viewpoint 
of  the  labor  organizations  the  proper  terminology  is  the  union  and 
nonimion  shop ;  and  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  employers,  the  termi- 
nology, at  least  frequently,  is  the  closed  shop  and  open  shop?  Is 
not  that  about  it? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  read  the  names  signed  to  the  letter  presented 
to  Judge  Gary,  requesting  a  conference.  Will  you  be  good  enough 
to  read  those  names  again?  You  gave  from  memory  the  men  who 
joined  with  you  in  signing  that  letter?  You  remember  the  men  who 
accompanied  you  to  New  York  to  request  that  conference,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  I  was  in  doubt  as  to  one  name.  I  can  give  you 
the  names  from  memory. 

There  were  John  Fitzpatrick,  William  Hannon,  David  J.  Davis, 
William  Z.  Foster,  and  Edward  J.  Evans. 

Senator  Phipps.  Was  Mr.  Tighe  a  member? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  No. 

Senator  Phipps.  Those  were  the  five  signers.  Of  course,  we  know 
you  are  not  employed  by  the  Steel  Corporation,  but  I  want  to  ask  you 
if  Mr.  Hannon  is  employed  by  the  Steel  Corporation. 
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Mr.  FrrzPATBicK.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  was  his  occupation  ? 

Mr.  FiTzPATRicK.  He  is  executive  board  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists.  ' 

Senator  Phipps.  He  was  not  directly  interested  as  a  steel  worker, 
in  the  steel  business?    Was  there  a  Mr.  D.  J.  Davis? 

Senator  Sterlikg.  I  do  net  think  the  witness  answered  your  last 
question. 

Senator  Phipps.  He  said  he  was  an  executive  board  member  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists. 

Mr.  FiTzPATRicK.  And  then  the  Senator  said  he  was  not  employed 
in  the  steel  industry. 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes ;  I  did  not  hear  your  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  Well,  he  is  not  directly  employed  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  about  Mr.  Davis? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  But  the  membership  of  his  organization  is  com- 
posed of  employees  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Senator  Phipps.  Now^  to  Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Mr.  Davis  is  the  acting  president  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Association  of  Iron,  Steel  &  Tin  Workers. 

Senator  Phipps.  Has  he  any  other  employment? 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  No.  The  membership  of  his  organization-^that 
is,  a  large  portion  of  the  membership  of  his  organization — is  composed 
of  employees  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Senator  Phipps.  Now,  Mr.  Edward  Evans.    How  is  he  employed? 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  He  is  the  representative  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  and  a  large  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  organization  are  employed  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation. 

Senator  Phipps.  The  other  was  Mr.  William  Z,  Foster? 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  Mr.  Foster  is  the  general  organizer  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Railway  Carmen,  and  secretary  of  the  national  committee. 
The  members  of  his  organization  are  employed  in  the  steel  industry. 

Senator  Stebling.  Does  he  belong  to  the  international  organization 
too,  Mr.  Foster? 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  is  his  international  organization  ? 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  The  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen  of  America. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  this  international  organiza- 
tion, that  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen  of  America  ?  Does  that 
extend  abroad  into  other  nations? 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  As  I  explained  this  morning,  where  the  term 
"  international  -'  is  used,  is  where  these  organizations  have  member- 
ship in  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  membership  in  Canada — w(-  under- 
stand that — have  anything  to  do  with  this  strike?  Or,  r-  mbership 
in  Hungary  or  Austria  ? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRiCK.  It  does  not  go  to  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  The  membership  is  confined  to  this  North 
American  Continent. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  order  in  Canada  ever  have  anything 
to  do  with  a  strike  in  this  country  ? 
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Mr.  FiTzpATRiCK.  There  are  no  steel  mills  over  in  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  take  tlie  carmen,  Mr.  Foster's  organization? 

Mr.  'FiTzPATRiCK.  They  have  their  organization  over  there  in 
Canada. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  do  they  have  anything  to  do  with 
saying  when  a  strike  shall  be  called  in  this  country? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRicK.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  contribute  anything  in  carrying  on  the 
strike  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRicK.  That  matter  has  not  been  determined.  Wo  ex- 
pect that  they  will. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  when  the  strike  vote  was 
taken,  will  you  just  describe  to  the  committee  the  method  by  which 
the  issues  were  formulated  and  laid  before  the  men  upon  which 
they  were  to  be  asked  to  pass  their  judgment? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  The  matters  were  printed,  and  not  only  in  the 
English  language,  but  in  other  languages,  for  fear  that  some  of  them 
might  not  thoroughly  understand,  and  that  they  would  have  knowl- 
edge in  their  own  language  as  to  the  proposition. 

Senator  Wolcott.  There  were  10  or  11  issues,  I  forget  the  exact 
number — ^you  desired  to  present  to  Judge  Gary — 10  or  11  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Rubin.  Twelve. 

Senator  Wolcott.    Twelve? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Well,  now,  I  do  not  know  that  you  can  approach 
it  in  that  way.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  committee  was  to  go 
to  Judge  Gary  and  ask  him  to  meet  the  representatives  of  the 
organizations  involved,  so  that  they  might  discuss  these  things,  and 
then  if  that  arrangement  was  maae,  that  opportunity  given  to  the 
employees,  he  being  assured  then  that  he  would  have  some  protection, 
and  that  these  matters  would  be  considered,  and  then  they  could  be 
brought  in  under  that  protection  that  we  had  arranged  for  them. 
)  But  this  conference  committee  that  went  to  ask  for  the  conference 
i  was  not  the  committee  that  was  to  negotiate  the  matters  that  they 
wished  to  present.    They  were  just  to  arrange  the  conference. 

Senator  Wolcott.  But  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  To  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  men,  the  individual  men  in  the  various  lods^es 
or  local  unions,  indorsed  by  their  ballot  these  specific  requests  which 
this  committee  sought  an  interview  with  Judge  Gary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arranging  a  discussion  on? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  How  were  these  particular  subjects  laid  before 
the  men  for  an  expression  of  opinion  on  ? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  They  were  printed  and  distributed  among  them^ 
and  in  the  meetings  the  matters  were  discussed;  that  is,  wherever 
we  were  able  to  hold  meetings.  In  Rankin  and  other  places  in  the 
Chicago  district,  where  we  had  our  citizenship  rights,  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  still  obtains,  these  matters  were  dis- 
cussed and  debated,  and  finally  decided  upon;  but  in  certain  places 
in  western  Pennsylvania,  where  we  could  not  meet,  or  could  not 
discuss,  we  tried  to  circulate  the  matter  by  a  circular. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  there  anything  like  a  ballot,  anything  simi- 
lar to  a  ballot  prepared,  listing  the  demands  that  were  desired  to 
be  made? 
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Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  Oh,  yes ;  a  ballot  was  distributed  and  cast. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  the  men  were  asked  to  vote  for  or  against 
a  strike,  in  order  to  enforce  these  specific  demands  that  were  thrashed 
out?    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FiTzpATBiCK.  Their  own  desires  were  put  into  form,  and  then 
they  were  asked  to  vote  upon  the  proposition  as  to  whether  they 
would  insist  upon  having  their  grievances  and  matters  considered 
by  the  corporation. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Well,  I  understand  that;  but  I  want  to  know 
how  it  was  ascertained  that  the  men  were  interested  in  these  twelve 
particular  things;  whether  the  men  by  their  votes  specifically  passed 
on  those  things,  or  whether  they  gave  a  sort  of  blanket  authority  to 
their  general  officers  to  formulate  demands  for  them. 

Mr.  FrrzpATRiCK.  The  various  meetings,  various  organizations  had 
discussed  these  matters,  and  as  they  agreed  upon  them,  then  their 
organization  would  further  discuss  and  consider  it,  and  after  the 
whole  thing  was  boiled  down,-  the  consensus  of  opinion  was  that 
these  were  the  things  that  the  men  wanted,  and  if  they  could  secure 
these  things,  that  that  would,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  establish  a 
fairly  decent  situation  in  the  steel  industry. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Of  course,  you  men,  you  general  officers,  who 
were  not  present  at  the  many  meetings  hela,  haa  no  way  directly  of 
learning  for  yourselves  what  the  men  wanted.  There  must  have 
come  something  up  to  you  from  the  subordinate  officials  in  order  to 
enlighten  you  upon  what  it  was  the  men  wanted.  What  was  it  that 
thus  came  up  to  you,  to  show  you  what  the  great  rank  and  file  of 
these  workers  wanted? 

Mr.  FrrzPATHicK.  Well,  as  I  say,  the  matter  was  first  discussed 
among  the  men. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  you  were  not  there  among  the  men? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRICK.  No. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  came  up  to  you  to  show  what  they 
wanted  ? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRICK.  Here  are  24  international  unions,  and  these  24 
international  unions  have  one  or  more  locals  in  these  various  points. 
The  men  of  that  trade  first  got  together  and  discussed  it.  If  there 
are  two  or  three  locals  of  that  trade,  thev  got  together  and  discussed 
it,  and  then  they  have  a  joint  meeting  oi  the  representatives  of  these 
organizations.  Then  they  get  together  and  discuss  it,  and  then  they 
have  a  district  meeting.  We  will  say,  for  instance,  the  Calumet  dis- 
trict, which  takes  in  Joilet,  Gary,  Indiana  Harbor,  and  South  Chi- 
cago, and  the  representatives,  then,  of  these  localities  get  together 
in  the  district  meeting,  and  then  thoy  further  discuss  it,  and  then  each 
international  union  has  a  representative  on  the  national  committee 
for  organized  iron  and  steel  workers.  The  local  unions  then,  and  the 
distric  t  officers  and  others,  present  their  result ;  that  is,  the  result  of 
their  discussion  and  debate,  and  talk  to  him.  Then  he  goes  into  the 
national  committee  and  presents  it  to  the  national  committee.  The 
national  committee  then  thrash  it  out,  and  they  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion that  that  is  the  program  which  Is  sought. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Is  that  machinery  that  you  have  laid  out  there 
the  so-called  voting  machinery?    Is  that  the  way  the  vote  is  taken? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRICK.  Yes. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  It  is  taken  by  reports,  then,  by  the  proper  offi- 
cials, from  the  local  organization,  on  up  to  the  top,  but  not  a  deposit- 
ing of  ballots  ? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  Oh,  yes;  the  ballots  are  printed  and  distributed. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Will  you  supply  to  this  committee  some  sample 
ballots? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  Yes. 

Senator  Wotcoxr.  I  wish  j^ou  would,  please. 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  I  want  you  just  to  get  this  point,  Senator,  in 
connection  with  that  question,  that  each  of  these  international  unions 
have  their  own  method  of  transacting  their  business,  and  in  this 
work  we  did  not  ask  them  to  establish  new  methods  of  transacting 
their  business.  We  just  said,  "Whatever  is  the  method  of  your 
organization  in  transacting  the  business  of  your  organization,  you 
apply  that  method  in  this  situation,  and  let  us  know  the  result." 

bo,  if  an  or^nization  votes  by  the  Australian  ballot,  or  if  they 
vote  by  a  showing  of  hands,  or  if  they-  vote  by  a  viva  voce  vote,  or 
whatever  method  is  employed  by  the  international  union  in  trans- 
acting their  business,  we  asked  them  to  take  their  vote  in  accordance 
with  that,  and  then  we  got  the  result. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  the  men  state  that  it  was  their  desire  to 
give  authority  to  call  the  strike  if  Judge  Gary  would  decline  to  grant 
an  audience  to  the  committee,  so  to  speak? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  one  of  the  things  they  expressly  voted 
upon,  was  it? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Or,  if  they  had  no  hearing,  then  there  should  b3 
authority  to  call  the  strike? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  Yes.  If  they  could  not  get  a  conference  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  their  grievances  and  providing  methods  of 
redress,  that  the  international  officers  would  have  to  set  the  date  for 
the  strike.  That  was  only  a  matter  of  bringing  about  concerted 
action. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Well,  if  you  will  please  bear  in  mind  to  let  us 
have  samples  of  those  ballots,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  Will  you  make  a  note  of  that,  Mr.  Rubin? 

Mr.  Rubin.  I  will  remember  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  This  morning  you  were  speaking  of  the  pau- 
perized condition  of  the  steel  workers. 

Senator  Jones.  Before  you  leave  that  other  point,  may  I  ask  just 
one  question  ? 

Senator  Wolcott.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  If  I  understand  the  situation,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  it 
is  this :  That  your  men  had  discussed  their  grievances  among  them- 
selves; they  decided  that  they  were  very  important  subjects  for  ad- 
justment, and  wanted  those  matters  taken  up  with  Mr.  Gary,  or  the 
officials  of  the  steel  corporation,  and  what  the  men  decided  was  that 
if  they  could  not  have  their  grievances  considered  they  would  go  on 
a  strike? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  That  was  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out. 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  Yes. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  They  decided  that  in  advance  of  your  attempt 
to  secure  an  interview  with  Mr.  Gary  ? 

Mr.  FiTzPATRiCK.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  anyone  else  to  take  the  grievances  to 
except  Mr.  Gary  ?  Was  he  the  regular  spokesman  in  these  matters 
of  grievances? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  If  Mr.  Gary  had  referred  us  to  any  other  offi- 
cials, we  would  have  been  glad  to  take  it  up  with  them.  If  he  had 
told  us  to  go  to  the  foremen  of  the  plant  where  these  grievances  were, 
we  would  nave  gone  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  grievancas  generally  presented?  Are 
they  presented  to  Mr.  Gary,  or  is  there  some  committee  connected 
with  the  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  FiTzpATBiCK.  The  situation  here  has  been  air-tight,  that  there  , 
•was  to  be  no  recognition  of  the  rights  of  labor,  and  you  could  not  ' 
employ  any  other  means  in  dealing  with  the  situation.  You  had  to 
go  to  the  head,  and  try  to  reason  out  the  necessity  of  taking  action ; 
that  the  day  of  treating  labor  as  so  much  brick  and  stone  was  wrong. 
They  can  not  buy  labor  any  more  like  they  did  before,  and  on  that 
ground  they  asked  the  representatives,  after  considering  the  whole 
situation  for  months,  to  go  to  President  Gary,  and  ask  him  to  sit 
down  and  talk  this  situation  over,  and  then  we  met  with  a  stone  wall, 
with  absolutely  no  consideration. 

Senator  Steeling.  May  I  ask  there,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  where  were 
these  12  demands  of  which  you  speak  first  prepared  or  formulated? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  They  were  prepared  as  a  result  of  the  meetings 
of  the  national  committee.  The  national  committee  had  sessions 
about  once  a  month  since  it  was  organized. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  they  prepare  them  and  then  submit  them 
to  the  various  local  organizations? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  appears  to  be  the  action  that  you  have 
described  of  the  local  union? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes ;  first  to  discuss  it  in  the  local  unions  of  the 
internationals. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  the  discussion  goes  on  upon  these  demands 
already  formulated  by  the  executive  committee 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  (interposing).  I  would  not  say  that.  Senator. 
We  first  discuss  the  general  situation,  and  as  they  go  on  discussing 
it,  they  say,  they  conclude  that  certain  things  are  essential  to  an 
understanding,  and  they  minimize  it  to  the  very  lowest  point,  and 
they  say,  "  iNow  here  are  12  propositions ;  one  proposition  is  pre- 
sented by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America ;  another  proposition 
is  presented  by  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Work- 
ers; another  proposition  is  presented  by  the  International  Associa- 
tions of  Machinists;  and  all  of  these  become  international  questions, 
and  finally  they  agree  that  if  these  12  propositions  are  made  the  basis 
of  programs,  or  made  a  program,  that  they  are  willing  to  present 
that  situation. 

Senator  Sterling.  However,  it  is  after  the  international  organiza- 
tions of  which  you  speak  have  taken  that  action  that  the  proj>osi- 
tions,  or,  in  this  case,  the  12  demands  were  submitted  to  the  various 
local  organizations? 
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Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  It  first  came  up  from  the  rank  and  file,  and  up 
to  the  international  organizations,  and  then  clarified  into  12  points, 
and  then  they  were  sent  back  to  them,  and  they  ratified  it,  as  it  were. 

They  say,  "  Now,  if  these  points  are  conceded  to  you,  will  they  be 
satisfactory  for  the  time  being?  " 

Senator  Sterling.  But  the  12  points,  as  I  understand  you  to  say, 
were  never  submitted  to  Mr.  Gary,  the  head  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  personally? 

Mr.   FiTZPATRICK.   No. 

Senator  Sterlikg.  Why  weren't  they? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRICK.  He  would  not  allow  us  to. 

Senator  Sterlikg.  What  you  asked  for  was  a  conference,  and  the 
demands  themselves  were  not  presented  directly  to  the  United  States 
Sleel  Corporation  at  all,  either  through  Mr.  Gary  or  anyone  else, 
^were  they  ? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRICK.  They  were  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  were  never  presented,  you  never  had  a 
chance. 

Mr.  FiTZPATRICK.  We  never  had  a  chance  to  present  them. 

Senator  Sterling.  Now,  is  your  strike  on  the  ground  that  Mr. 
demands  would  not  be  complied  with  ? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRICK.  That  we  could  not  get  a  conference  for  the  pres- 
entation of  the  grievances  we  would  present. 

Senator  Sterling.  Why  did  you  not  make  a  demand  or  submit  the 
twelve  policies  to  the  steel  corporation  directly  and  then,  if  there 
was  no  compliance  with  your  demands,  or  if  there  was  a  refusal  to 
have  a  conference  to  discuss  those  demands  which  you  had  specifi- 
cally presented,  then  base  your  strike  on  that  rather  than  on  the 
ground  that  a  conference  had  been  refused  ? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRICK.  Were  you  present  at  the  morning  session.  Sen- 
ator? 

Senator  Sterling.  No  ;  I  was  only  here  a  few  minutes.  I  did  not 
hear  you  this  mornins:. 

Mr.  FiTZPATRICK.  If  you  were  present  at  this  morning  session  you 
would  have  heard  read  the  correspondence  that  was  read  to  the  com- 
mittee, the  effort  of  the  committee  to  approach  Judge  Gary,  and  the 
absolute  denial  of  that  situation  or  suggestion  by  Judge  Gary, 
through  a  messenger,  that  if  we  wanted  to  submit  our  matters  m 
writing  it  might  be  referred  to  the  proper  official  to  answer,  and  then 
the  answer  of  Judge  Gary  himself  denying  absolutely  the  right  of 
the  men  to  call  upon  him  to  represent  his  employers,  or  present  any- 
thing to  him,  or  that  he  would  not  discuss  any  question  affecting  the 
employees  with  a  representative  of  labor,  and  then,  after  he  had  said 
that,  we  made  another  appeal  to  him  and  told  him  that  if  he  desired 
our  authority  and  would  insist  that  that  would  have  to  be  shown, 
that  that  would  necessitate  a  strike,  and  we  begged  of  him  not  to 
bring  about  a  strike  in  this  situation,  and  that  was  the  only  method 
we  had  of  proving  our  representation  of  the  employees,  and  we  urged 
him  that  we  wanted  a  conference  for  the  purposes  of  considering  the 
grievances  of  the  men,  the  matter  of  wages,  collective  bargaining,  the 
hours  of  labor,  and  some  of  living  conditions  of  the  families  of  the 
men.  We  brought  those  points  to  his  attention,  and  then  we  told 
him 
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Senator  Sterling  (interrupting).  How  did  you  do  that? 

Mr.  FiTzpATRicK.  By  letter.  We  told  him  that  we  would  be  at  the 
National  Hotel  here  in  Washington  for  two  days  awaiting  his  reply 
and  we  hoped  that  he  would  consider  it  and  make  answer  to  it,  but 
that  letter  he  ignored. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  these  12  demands  been  made  a  part  of 
the  record  here? 

Senator  Wolcott.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  this  morning  you  spoke  of  the 
wage  to  the  steel  worker,  and  said  that  they  were  such  as  to  make  the 
living  conditions  of  the  steel  worker's  family  below  the  grade  of  living 
enjoyed  by  paupers.  That  statement  arrested  my  attention  because 
of  the  fact  that  yesterday,  on  another  committee  hearing,  I  heard  the 
members'  representatives  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods  testify  and 
they  showed  comparatively  these  receipts  by  men  in  the  railroad  serv.T 
ice,  passenger  brakemen  and  so  on,  in  comparison  with  the  wages  rcr 
ceived  by  men  in  other  industrial  pursuits,  and  while  I  have  no^ 
studied  tihe  tables  submitted,  yet  my  general  impression  from  them  i^ 
that  the  railroad  workers,  taking  them  on  the  average,  received  con-.  ' 
sideraWy  less  per  day  and  per  hour  than  do  the  steel  workers.  What; 
have  ^ou  to  say  with  respect  to  that  statement  of  the  comparative  wage 
between  those  two  occupations,  the  railroad  men  and  the  steel  men  ? 

Mr'."*FrrzPATRirK.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  wages  paid 
in  the  railroad  industry,  and  the  information  that  I  have  as  to  the 
steel  industry  is  that  the  great  volume  of  labor  in  the  steel  industry 
is  common  labor,  and  with  very  few  exceptions  there  is  what  is  called  \ 
skilled  labor,  and  while  skilled  labor  may  get  a  fairly  decent  wage,  ) 
it  is  not  anything  like  what  he  ought  to  have,  no  matter  what  he  gets —  | 
some  of  them  get  $20  and  $40,  as  I  understand  it,  as  high  as  $60  a 
day,  but  for  the  work  they  do,  that  is  not  anything  extraordinary,  and 
they  are  entitled  to  more  if  they  can  get  it.  And  that  is  only  one 
thing,  and  is  a  very  extraordinary  instance.  The  large  volume  of 
labor  in  the  steel  industry  is  common  labor,  and  the  rate  of  pay  there 
is  about  40  cents  an  hour.  When  I  say  it  was  less  than  the  pauper 
wage,  as  based  on  this  information,  that  the  secretary  of  the  United 
Charities,  of  Chicago,  has  made  this  statement  to  me — I  asked  for 
the  information.  He  said,  "  What  does  it  cost  the  United  Charities 
on  an  hourly  wage  basis?  What  does  it  cost  the  United  Charities  to 
furnish  substance  and  shelter  and  so  on  to  pauper  families?  "  That 
is  what  I  asked  him.    And  he  made  this  reply  to  that : 

If  a  man  was  working  on  an  eight-hour  day  and  he  was  receiving  42  cents 
an  hour,  that,  then,  he  would  be  able  to  purchase  with  the  42  cents  an  hour  that 
which  the  United  Charities  had  figured  out  that  a  family  must  have  in  order  to 
live  decently. 

Senator  Phipps.  A  family  living  decently  is  not  a  pauper  family. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Well,  of  course,  the  United  Charities  does  not 
treat  a  pauper  family  just  like  a  mule,  you  know.    They  consider  a 
pauper  a  human  being,  and  they  give  them  a  standard  of  living,  and  . 
what  they  do  give  them  as  paupers  would  cost  42  cents  an  hour  of  an 
individual's  work. 

Senator  Jones.  That  includes  the  pay  for  the  charities  organiza- 
tion, does  it  not? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  No,  what  they  furnish  to  the  families,  what  they 
actually  furnish  to  the  families  in  the  way  of  food,  heat,  and  clothing^ 
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and  light  and  shelter.  There  are  the  five  things,  and  in  each  instance 
the  United  Charities  furnishes  the  pauper  family  more  than  the 
worker's  family  can  get  by  devoting  their  very  best  efforts  in  the  steel 
industry. 

Senator  Phifps.  Your  testimony  this  morning  was  to  the  effect  that 
40  cents  per  hour  was  the  lowest  rate  paid;  you  were  talking  about 
common  labor? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRicK.  I  say  the  great  volume  of  labor  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry is  common  labor,  and  I  take  it  from  that  that  the  great  volume 
of  labor  in  the  steel  industry  was  living  at  less  than  the  pauper  lived, 
and  that  is  a  sad  situation  to  exist  in  America. 

If  you  will  permit  this,  I  would  like  to  make  one  other  point.  A 
professor  of  Columbia  University  w^as  giving  testimony  bsfore  a 
Federal  judge  in  the  city  of  Chicago  the  other  day  in  a  labor  hearing, 
and  he  made  the  statement  that,  from  the  evidence  and  statistics  he 
has  gained,  he  is  convinced  that  the  children  of  the  working  people 
of  America  are  dying  by  slow  starvation.  Now,  men,  you  can  talk 
to  me  all  you  want  to,  and  you  can  wrangle  about  this  thing,  but  I 
say  to  you  that  it  is  the  most  dangerous  situation  that  can  confront 
this  Nation  when  a  professor  of  our  country  can  say  that  our  babies 
are  dying  of  slow  starvation,  and  these  men,  these  fathers  of  these 
families,  and  the  mothers  of  these  families,  are  in  the  factories  ahd 
mills  and  the  workshops,  and  giving  the  very  best  of  their  vitality 
and  energy  to  eke  out  an  existence,  and  they  are  reduced  to  the 
pauper's  standard  of  living,  and  their  babies  are  slowly  starving  to 
death. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  stated  this  morning  that  you  are  not  famil- 
iar with  the  wage  scale;  that  you  had  no  schedules  in  your  office, 
nor  did  you  have  any  data  showing  what  the  average  wage  of  the 
Chicago  district  was,  although  you  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  or- 
ganization for  a  number  of  years.  I  grant,  if  your  statement  is  cor- 
rect, that  the  majority  of  the  employees  were  only  receiving  40  cents 
an  hour.  That  is  a  lamentable  condition,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  have 
your  testimony  go  into  the  record  without  it  being  accompanied  with 
the  statement  which  you  made  this  morning,  which  would  not  qualify 
you  to  testify  to  any  such  conditions  existmg. 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  I  said  that  the  organizations  which  comprise 
these  24  have  all  the  data  and  information,  and  that  this  committee 
can  get  all  that  information  if  it  is  desired. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  is  what  we  propose  to  do. 

Mr.  FiTZPATRicK.  Yes.  For  instance,  you  can  get  the  knowledge 
and  information  here.  There  is  no  group  that  has  better  records,  or 
has  reasons  to  have  better  records,  than  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers,  and  they  can  furnish  you  the 
accurate  information,  and  what  the  conditions  of  employment  are, 
and  usually  can  tell  you  the  conditions  there. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  admitted  this  morning  that  you  were  not 
familiar  with  that,  and  I  wanted  to  have  that  clear  in  the  record. 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention.  Senator,  that 
some  of  the  workers  in  the  Calumet  district  who  were  getting  $20  a 
day,  and  some  of  them  $30  per  day,  that  the  newspaper  reporters 
went  among  them  when  they  had  a  day  off,  a  few  davs  off,  and  they 
said,  "What  do  you  think  of  it?"  They  answered,  '^This  is  a  God- 
send, this  is  a  blessing,  this  is  happiness." 
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Think  of  it,  where  a  father  has  one  day  off  with  his  baby,  where  he 
has  got  a  chance,  not  to  look  at  them  in  the  morning  before  leaving, 
and  in  the  evening  after  coming  home,  when  they  are  asleep,  but  to 
play  with  them,  and  to  take  them  to  the  movie  shows.  Do  you  know 
what  happened  in  Gary,  a  town  of  thousands  of  inhabitants,  with  thou- 
sands of  women  and  children,  and  my  information  is  that  there  are  two 
movie  shows  in  that  town.  Why?  Because  the  women  and  babies 
can  not  get  any  pleasure  or  enjoyment  out  of  life.  These  women  say, 
"  Don't  talk  to  us  about  money  or  wages.  We  have  got  good  homes, 
and  we  have  food,  and  we  have  clothes,  and  we  have  pleasure,  but  we 
have  no  happiness.    Our  life  is  a  drudgery.    We  hate  this  situation." 

Senator  Phipps.  Now,  if  they  have  a  good  home  and  clothing  and 
food,  how  can  they  have  it  on  any  such  wage  as  40  cents  an  hour  ? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  Those  are  not  the  40  cents  an  hour  people.  I  am 
talking  about  the  $20  a  day  and  the  $40  a  day  men. 

Senator  Phipps.  While  you  are  on  the  subject  of  the  daily  wage,, 
how  many  organizers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  are  on  its 
pay  roll  at  the  present  time  for  the  conduct  of  this  strike? 

Mr.  FrrzpATmcK.  How  many 

Senator  Phipps.  How  many  organizers? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRicK.  I  could  not  tell  you  just  exactly  how  many  there 
were.  .     .  .  r 

Senator  Pnrpps.  The  strike — ^you  are  at  the  head  and.  conducting 
the  strike? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRicK.  Yes,  but  as  I  told  you,  the  international  unions 
had  their  own  men  handle  their  own  affairs.  These  international 
unions  are  handling  their  own  organizers. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  ought  to  know  how  many  there  were.  Do 
you  know  what  they  are  paid,  what  rate  they  are  paid  ? 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  I  couldn't  tell. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  do  not  know  how  they  would  compare  with 
the  average  employee  of  the  steel  corporation  ? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRicK.  I  think  that  the  wage  of  the  organizer  is  based 
on  two  propositons :  If  he  is  located  in  a  locality  where  he  lives,  or  if  he 
has  to  go  on  the  road.  If  he  was  a  home  man  his  salary  would  be 
about  $8  a  day,  and  if  he  was  a  road  man  it  would  be  $6  a  day  for 
expenses. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  mean  $8  a  day  plus  the  $6  a  day  for  ex- 
penses? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRicK.  If  he  is  a  home  man  it  is  $8  a  day,  and  if  he  is  a 
road  man  he  is  given  $6  a  day  on  the  road  on  which  to  live. 

Senator  Phipps.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  what  your  own 
salary  is  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  Not  at  all.  Up  until  the  7th  day  of  September 
my  wages  were  $60  per  week,  and  since  September  7  the  Federation 
of  Labor  has  increased  my  wages  to  $75  a  week.  That  is  my  wages, 
paid  by  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  $75  per  week,  and  I  have 
got  four  more  in  the  family.  We  are  very  frugal ;  we  do  not  squander 
any  money;  we  do  not  go  on  vacations;  we  do  not  have  any  theater 
parties  or  suppers. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  no  Pierce- Arrows? 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  No.  And  with  four  members  in  the  family,  and 
I  can  say  to  you  that  I  am  not  able  to — I  do  not  schedule  an  income 
tax  report. 
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Senator  Phipps.  You  do  not  schedule  an  income-tax  report? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  No;  I  do  not  schedule;  I  do  not  have  to  schedule, 
because  I  have  got  along  with  less  than  that,  but  it  does  not  fill  the 
bill.  Even  $75  a  week  won't  fill  the  bill  to  a  family  that  lives  very 
frugally  on  the  commonest  kind  of  food  and  in  quarters  that  ought 
not  cost  more  than  $20  a  month.  I  think  that  the  house  that  I  live 
in  would  bring  about  $20  a  month. 

Senator  Sterlikg.  Do  you  get  your  traveling  expenses  besides? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRicK.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterlikg.  And  you  get  your  expenses  while  traveling? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRiCK.  Yes;  I  get  railroad  fare  and  hotel  bills  paid 
while  I  am  on  the  road. 

Senator  Phipps.  There  is  another  point  that  I  want  to  clear  up  in 
my  mind,  too.  You  testified  as  to  the  refusal  of  the  head  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  to  confer  with  your  committee,  and  there  were  no 
employees  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
on  the  committee,  and  you  claimed  to  represent  the  men  who  are 
employees.  Now,  how  about  the  attitude  of  the  superintendents  or 
foremen  of  the  various  steel  plants  when  requests  come  to  them  from 
a  mill  committee  to  meet  them  on  some  question  that  comes  up,  hours 
of  labor,  the  output,  working  conditions,  or  anything  of  that  sort? 
Are  those  committees  received  by  the  superintendents  or  foremen,  or 
do  those  superintendents  refuse  to  confer  with  the  mill  committee  at 
any  time? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  In  the  union  mills? 

Senator  Phipps.  In  the  Steel  Corporation  mills,  and  the  other 
independent  mills  that  are  not  unionized  ? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  They  do  not  meet  the  employees  at  all. 

Senator  Phipps.  They  take  the  attitude  of  the  independent  mills 
and  steel  corporations,  working  nonimion — ^their  attitude  is  to  refuse 
to  receive  the  complaints  or  confer  with  committees  of  the  men  pre- 
senting such  complaints? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  The  men  have  no  way  of  getting  any  kind  of 
consideration  for  their  grievances  or  the  matters  which  they  want  to 
present.  Whatever  arrangement  is  there,  they  know  how  it  operates. 
It  operates  against  them.  It  operates  to  crush  them.  And  every 
effort  to  make  complaint.  All  of  the  gumption  and  the  pluck  is 
taken  out  of  the  men  in  the  steel  mills.    They  just  obey  orders. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  think  that  condition  has  prevailed  for  a 
number  of  years  ? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  Or  is  it  a  recent  attitude? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  That  has  been  the  result  of  the  system  that  has 
been  worked  out  for  a  period  of  18  years,  and  now  results  in  the 
situation  that  we  have  got  to-day. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  spoke  about  men  receiving  $60  per  day. 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  Some  men  in  the  steel  plant  get  $60  a  day. 

Senator  Sterwno.  The  men  who  receive  $60  per  day,  what  class  of 
steel  workers  get  $60  per  day  ? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  Well,  1  would  not  want  to  imdertake  to  name 
them,  but  there  are  certain  highly  skilled  jobs,  and  the  man  who  fills 
that  job  is  a  very  highly  skilled  man,  and  he  also  occupies  a  very 
dangerous  situation,  and  his  daily  income  might  be  lessened  because 
he  has  to  pay  some  assistants  which  he  has,  which  he  chooses  himself, 
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not  relying  upon  anybody  else.  He  chooses  these  assistants,  and  it 
may  be  lessened  to  some  extent  in  that  way,  and  they  grade  him  in 
the  newspapers  as  this  $60  a  day  man  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  He 
is  the  only  one  in  probably  5,000. 

Senator  Sterling.  There  are  a  good  many  of  these  highly  skilled 
men  drawing  these  higher  wages  employed  in  the  steel  industries,  are 
there  not? 

Mr.  FiTzpATRiCK.  I  think  there  are  very,  very  few  in  comparison 
with  the  number  of  employees  at  the  mill. 

Senator  Sterling.  Ilou  spoke  about  $30  a  day  men.  What  class 
of  laborers  or  workmen  in  the  steel  industry  get  $30  a  day? 

Mr.  FiTzPATRicK.  Why,  I  say,  I  am  not  conversant  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mills;  I  am  not  conversant  with  the  employment  of  these 
various  men;  only  I  know  that  the  statement  was  given  out  to  the 
press  in  order  to  make  the  people  think  that  all  of  the  men  in  the  steel 
industry  were  getting  anywhere  from  $8,  $10,  $12,  $14,  $16,  and  up  to 
$60  a  week.  We  admit  there  are  some  men  getting  $60  a  week,  but 
there  is  only  one  in  five  or  ten  thousand,  and  the  others  are  along  down 
the  line,  and  put  them  all  together,  they  are  only  a  mite  in  the  situa- 
tion. The  ^eat  big  body  of  labor  in  the  steel  mill  is  on  a  40  cent 
an  hour  basis,  and  they  are  working  12  hours  a  dav,  7  days  in  the 
week,  365  days  in  the  year,  and  these  are  the  things  that  they  ask  for. 
They  say,  "  Don't  talk  about  wages;  we  are  not  talking  about  wages. 
Give  us  some  conditions ;  we  want  an  eight-hour  day ;  we  want  one  day 
in  seven;  we  want  the  right  of  collective  bargaining;  we  want  the 
intolerable  oppression  of  the  steel  company  upon  us  to  be  removed. 
We  want  to  have  some  the  rights  of  free  men  under  a  free  country. 

Senator  Steruno.  Are  you  sure  about  their  working  12  hours  a 
dav? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRiCK.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  Is  that  a  common  thing  in  the  steel  industry,  that 
the  men  of  the  various  classes  and  the  various  kinds  of  work,  work 
12  hours  a  day ! 

Mr.  FrrzpATRiCK.  I  saj  it  is  generallv  so. 

Senator  Sterling.  Is  it  true  at  Pittsburgh ! 

Mr.  FrrzpATRioK.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  Is  it  true  at  Gary! 

Mr.  FrrzpATRicK.  All  through. 

Senator  Phipps.  They  work  12  hours  a  day! 

Mr.  FrrzpATRiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  vou  tell  us  anything  about  the  profits  of  the 
steel  company  last  year? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  No,  not  directly;  I  have  not  looked  into  the 
matter,  but  I  heard— of  course,  this  is  hearsay— that  during  the 
period  of  the  war,  which  was  over  300  and  some  days— 3o  you  remem- 
ber how  many  days  we  were  in  the  war,  how  long  we  were  m  the  war? 

Mr.  Rubin.  About  a  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  FrrzpATRicK.  That  would  be  about  400  days,  and  they  took 
down  about  a  million  dollars  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Profits? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRicK.  Yes;  they  took  down  about  a  million  dollars  a 
day  while  these  very  men  were  in  the  steel  mills,  and  were  taking 
it  out  of  their  stomachs,  and  were  taking  it  off  of  their  backs,  and  out 
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of  the  mouths  of  their  babies,  so  that  suiBcient  food  and  other  things 
might  be  sent  across  the  water  to  sustain  our  allies,  and  in  the  face  of 
that  situation,  with  these  men  giving  up  part  of  their  very  lives  and 
doing  the  most  necessary  work  to  sustain  the  Nation,  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration was  taking  down  a  million  dollars  a  day. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  are  sure 

Mr.  FiTzPATRicK  (interrupting).  And  if  they  can  find  any  comfort  in 
that  money,  if  any  man  can  find  comfort  in  that  kind  of  money,  why, 
the>'  can  have  that  kind  of  comfort. 

Senator  Phipps.  Well,  we  can  get  the  records  of  the  company  in 
order  to  find  out  what  their  profits  were.  But  refer  back  again,  if  you 
please,  to  the  twelve-hour  day :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  where  the  men  are 
on  a  twelve-hour  turn,  that  their  labor  is  not  continuous.  For  instance, 
the  rollers  who  have  cliarge  of  the  rolls,  have  intervals  between  heats, 
so  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  over  the  twelve-hour  period  they  are  not 
really  employed  for  much  more  than  half  of  that  time.    Is  that  right  i 

Mr.  P^rrzPATRicK.  I  could  not  say,  Senator,  but  I  would  hate  to 
think  that  the  officials  of  the  Steel  Corporation  would  not  give  a  man 
time  to  catch  his  breath. 

Senat(U'  Phipps.  Of  course,  you  have  stated  that  you  are  not 
familiar  with  the  operations  in  the  steel  mills — 

Mr.  Fritzpatrick.  No;  but  they  ought  to  have  time  to  catch  their 
breath  in  the  press. 

Senator  Phipps.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  men  who  earn  the  highest 
"rate  of  wages  are  those  who  are  paid  on  the  tonnage  basis,  that  is,  the 
roller  is  paid  for  it  upon  the  tonnage  basis,  so  much  per  ton  of  the 
output,  and  the  first  and  the  second  and  the  third  helper  accordingly, 
and  even  the  engineei*s  Avho  run  the  engines  driving  the  rolls  are  paid 
under  the  tonnage  basis,  and  the  men  who  work  a  certain  machine  in 
handling  the  steel  in  the  rolling  bed — are  not  they  all  paid  on  the 
tonnage  btisis? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRicK.  Of  course,  I  have  heard  about  these  tonnage  sys- 
tems, but  I  understand  that  it  is  regarded  as  the  curse  of  the  industry. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  know  of  any  limitation  being  placed  by  the 
algamated  association  to  the  output  of  any  certain  mill,  say  the  rolling 
of  certain  sizes  of  stock,  or  material,  such  as  beams,  channels,  or  angles, 
of  any  daily  limitation  on  the  output  of  any  steel  mills? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRicK.  For  instance,  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workei's  agreed  with  their  employers,  in  a  number 
of  instances,  that  thev  would  not  go  with  the  destruction  of  human  life, 
and  they  will  agree  that  a  certain  amount  of  work  is  a  fair  and  reason- 
able proi)osition,  and  they  agi'ee  among  themselves  that  that  shall  only 
be  dcme;  and  in  that  way  they  save  the  life  of  the  fellow  who  is  doing 
the  work.  In  contradistinction  to  that  of  the  United  States  Corpora- 
tion and  its  subsidiaries  do  not  regard  human  life  any  more  than  so 
much  material  it  is  going  to  use  up  in  the  industry.  One  time  they  had 
the  ports  of  this  country  wide  open  so  that  they  could  bring  them 
over  in  boatloads.  They  would  bring  so  many  boatloads  of  ore  down 
from  the  mines  and  so  many  boatloads  of  immigrants  in  from  southern 
Europe,  dump  them  all  into  the  steel  mill,  pull  out  so  much  steel,  take 
down  so  much  profit,  and  then  go  on  and  do  the  same  thing  over  again. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  is  only  from  the  theoretical  standpoint. 

Mr.  FiTZPATRicK.  No ;  here  is  the  way  it  worked.  That  is  where  we 
have  got  the  situation  on  our  hands.     If  Senators  believe  that  we 
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haven't  got  something  to  consider,  they  are  mistaken.     Don't  think 
for  a  moment  that  we  haven't  got  a  job  on  our  hands. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  am  not  thinking  tliat  we  haven't  something  to 
consider.     Do  not  mistake  me  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  if  there  is  any  truth  to  the  charge  that 
the  forei^ers  have  brought  on  the  strike,  that  thei-e  might  be  some 
responsibility  upon  the  people  who  have  brought  the  foreigners 
liere.  ? 

Mr.  FiTzPATRicK.  There  are  no  foreignei's  rn  this  situation,  Sena- 
tor, imless  you  will  take  this  situation — that  if  you  happen  to  be 
bom  in  China  that  you  would  be  a  Chinaman.  That  is  not  so.  We 
are  all  foreigners.  Every  one  of  us  are  foreigners.  Judge  Gary  is 
a  foreigner.  The  only  American  is  the  Indian.  And  that  is  the 
thing  that  is  going  to  be  used.  They  are  going  to  use  this  thing  to 
the  injury  and  detriment  of  those  men  who  are  here  and  who  should 
get  more  protection  if  they  were  not  citizens  than  if  they  were  citi- 
zens. 

The  CuAiHMAx.  I  do  not  think  you  caught  my  point,  Mr.  Fitz-* 
patrick. 

Mr.  FrrzPATRTCK.  I  caught  your  point,  that  they  are  raising  that 
question  of  foreigners ;  that  that  is  brought  in. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  they  themselves  have  brought  in 
these  foreignei's. 

Mr.  FiTzFATRicK.  What  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  they  themselves  have 
brought  in  these  foreigners. 

Mr.  FiTzPATRicK.  I  say  because  they  are  thei'e  in  the  steel  mills, 
they  appealed  to  us  to  organize  them,  to  give  them  our  help  to  bring 
them  up  out  of  their  bondage,  and  we  know  that  imless  we  do  that 
they  will  drag  us  down  where  they  are.  We  bought  to  bring  them 
up  to  a  higher  and  better  standard  of  life. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  what  we  call  Bolshevism 
among  these  workers  in  the  steel  mills? 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  The  only  Bolshevist  I  saw  ovei'  there  are  the  mill 
town  rfficials  and  the  men  who  deliberately  defy  the  Constitution  of 
the  TJftited  States.  Would  you  call  this  a  Bolshevist?  At  Clareton, 
on  Sunday,  the  boys  went  down  to  hold  their  meeting,  to  decide  how 
they  were  going  to  handle  the  situation  on  Monday.  They  went  in 
on  the  public  common,  provided  by  the  community  for  the  purpose 
of  public  gatherings;  they  had  a  platform  there;  an  old  man  went 
over  and  nailed  up  a  piece  of  board  and  then  on  the  piece  of  board  he 
nailed  the  American  flag.  Then  they  proceeded  with  their  meet- 
ing. They  started  to  discuss  the  situation,  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, and  how  the  men  must  handle  the  situation,  and  without  any 
knowledge  or  without  a  bit  of  information  seven  mounted  cavalry- 
men rushed  into  that  lot,  rushed  through  these  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren and  scattered  them  all  over  the  place,  and  the  oflGcer  of  the 
constabulary  reached  up  and  pulled  down  the  American  flag  and 
threw  it  on  the  ground.  They  then  started  to  divide  up  the  men, 
women,  and  children  who  were  scattered  around  there  trying  to  get 
away  from  them.  They  had  edged  up  along  the  fence  to  get  away 
and  they  plunged  their  horses  up  against  them.  One  woman  and 
child  wei'e  riddon  down  and  trampled  upon.     One  woman  of  large 
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proportions  felt  that  she  had  better  try  to  make  safety  for  herself, 
and  she  was  edging  along  the  fence  to  get  to  a  place  where  she  thought 
there  was  an  opening.  One  of  these  men  on  horseback  plunged  his 
horse  at  her,  the  horse's  shoulder  hit  her  and  drove  her  up  against 
the  fence,  knocked  the  fence  down,  and  she  tumbled  out  on  to  the 
street.    That  was  in  Clareton,  the  Sunday  before  the  strike. 

Senator  Jones.  Are  not  those  officials  elected  by  the  very  men 
who  are  working  in  the  mills  there? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRicK.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Jones.  Those  officials  that  you  spoke  of  who  ran  these 
people  down,  were  not  thev  elected  by  these  men  ? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  No;  those  are  the  constabulary  of  Pennsylvania. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  a  State  force,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  FiTzPATRiCK.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  of  the  other  States  have  this  constabulary 
force,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRiCK.  Not  that  I  know  of.  Every  other  State  where 
it  was  attempted  it  was  defeated. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  a  mounted  constabulary — ^we  call  them  Cos- 
sacks, driving  the  people  off  the  streets.  There  is  no  violation  of 
law  or  order  there ;  no  attempt  to  go  contrary  to  the  law.  Our  or- 
^nizers,  when  they  go  there  to  advise  the  men  to  live  within  the 
law,  and  how  to  handle  the  situation,  why  they  are  handled  by  the 
police  and  thrown  out  of  there. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  our  meeting  before  the  Cossacks  came.  You 
can  see  what  a  peaceful  gathering  that  is,  with  one  of  our  organizers 
advising  and  talking  with  the  men. 

You  will  notice  m  this  picture  the  horse  is  up  on  the  sidewalk. 
They  drive  the  men,  women,  and  children  off  the  sidewalk  into  the 
street.  Then  they  get  behind  them  and  scatter  them  right  and  left, 
and  club  them.  You  will  see  men  coming  out  from  uiere,  five  or 
six  of  them,  with  blood  streaming  all  over  their  heads.  They  have 
got  them  so  terrorized  that  they  won't  talk  to  one  another,  because 
if  they  do  they  will  get  it  worse,  and  the  fellows  that  they  talk  to 
will  get  the  same  kind  of  treatment 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those  constabulary  are  around  that 
particular  region? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  It  only  takes  about  seven  of  them  to  handle  a 
thousand  or  two  thousand  people.  Just  to  give  you  an  idea  as  to 
what  they  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  Butler— these  men  had  their  horses 
trained — one  of  our  men  was  standing  on  the  sidewalk  and  a 
mounted  policeonan  caine  along.  The  man  did  not  think  he  was  ^- 
ing  to  be  interfered  with,  because  he  was  standing  there  looking 
around  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  the  street.  When  the  horseman 
got  his  horse  maneuvered  up  close  enough,  the  horse  put  his  foot 
on  the  man's  foot.  Immediately  the  man  put  up  his  hand  to  shove 
the  horse  off  and  as  soon  as  he  did  that  the  policeman  struck  the 
man  down  in  cold  blood.  Then  the  man  was  arrested  for  resisting 
an  officer. 

The  Chairman.  The  man  who  was  struck  down  was  arrested  ? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  Yes.  He  was  arrested,  jailed,  and  fined  for 
resisting  an  officer.  First  the  horse  pinned  him  down  on  the  street; 
then  he  was  struck  down  by  the  policeman,  and  then  he  was  ]aile4 
and  fined. 
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The  Chairman.  Where  did  that  occur? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  That  occurred  in  Butler,  Pa. 

Senator  Stermng.  You  say  the  horse  was  trained  to  do  that? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRicK.  I  say  that  these  men  have  their  horses  trained. 
They  are  expert  horsemen  themselves,  and  they  can  do  almost  any- 
thing with  them. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  plant  is  located  in  Butler — ^that  is  in 
Pennsylvania,  I  believe? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRicK.  The  Standard  Steel  Car  Co. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  long  has  the  strike  been  under  way  there? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiOK.  There  has  been  a  strike  on  there  for  about  two 
months. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  is  not  in  any  way  the  property  of  the  Steel 
Corporation,  is  it? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRiCK.  I  do  not  know,  unless  the  Standard  Steel  Car 
Co.  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be  asked  by 
the  committee? 

Senator  Jones.  Yes^  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  revert  to  some 
points  that  were  mentioned  rather  early  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me,  but  I  would  suggest  that  each  member 
of  the  committee  ask  the  witness  the  questions  that  he  desires  to  ask, 
and  that  he  be  not  interrupted. 

Senator  Jones.  I  did  not  get  it  clear  in  my  mind  as  to  the  reasons 
for  organizing  the  workers  in  the  Steel  Corporation.  I  wish  you 
would  make  mat  a  little  plainer,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  as  to  why  you 
have  undertaken  to  get  the  employees  of  the  Steel  Corporation  into 
the  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  FrrzPATRicK.  Well,  of  course,  the  statement  I  made  was.  Sen- 
ator, that  we  had  always  had  an  effort;  we  were  continuing  the  effort 
to  organize  the  various  branches  of  the  steel  industry.  The  men  in 
the  mills  themselves  of  course  have  been  so  terrorized,  every  spark 
of  manhood  has  been  crushed  out  of  them ;  they  have  become  so  ser- 
vile that  they  dare  not  assert  themselves  in  any  way  around  the 
mills.  Now,  outside  of  the  mills,  they  come  in  contact  with  our 
men  and  they  urge  our  men,  plumbers,  and  different  mechanics, 
whom  they  meet  in  the  locality  and  talk  to,  they  say  "  for  God's  sake, 
whv  don't  you  try  to  organize  our  fellows.'' 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  just  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out,  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick.  This  morning  it  was  not  made  clear  that  there  was 
that  insistent  demiuid  by  the  employees  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
itself.  Rather  the  opposite  inference  was  left  in  the  record,  as  I 
gathered  it,  that  the  incentive,  the  motive  for  organization  came 
Irom  the  organization  itself,  to  further  its  influence  and  so  on,  and 
you  did  not  make  it  clear  this  morning  that  the  employees  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  were  insisting  upon  your  bringing  th^  into  the 
organization. 

Mr.  BuBiN.  The  letter  to  the  President  covers  that. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes,  the  letter  to  the  President  covers  that.  I 
think  the  action  of  the  rteel  men  themselves,  Senator,  has  proven  it 
beyond  a  doubt. 

senator  Jones.  It  was  just  that  point  that  I  wanted  to  bring  out 
clearly. 
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Mr.  FiTzPATRicK.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  more  evidence  needed 
on  the  situation  than  the  voluntary  action  of  the  men  themselves. 
This  is  the  first  opportunity  they  have  had  in  twenty  years  to  assert 
themselves,  and  they  have  done  it  in  such  vast  numbers,  and  done  it 
without  a  loud  word:  a  loud  word  has  not  been  spoken  amon^  them- 
selves, as  is  shown  liei-e,  only  where  the  authorities  started  in  to 
override  them  and  abuse  them  and  beat  them  down.  Then  of  course 
they  were  not  able  to  defend  themselves. 

Our  men  in  jail.  There  are  150  men  in  jail  now  at  Newcastle.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  there  are  in  jail  at  other  points,  but  they  are 
using  all  of  these  forces  to  intimidate  the  men  and  terrorize  them. 

As  we  were  saying,  this  demand  comes  up  from  below,  of  course, 
and  we  knew  how  hoj)eless  they  were,  we  knew  how  hopeless  our  own 
effort  would  be  if  there  was  only  one  organization  directing  its  con- 
tinuation against  the  power  of  the  steel  trust.  So,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  in  the  face  of  this  situation,  brought  all  of  the 
organizations  that  have  inteiests  in  the  steel  industry  together  in  a 
meeting,  and  then  to  plan  out  and  work  out  a  progi-ani,  and  just  the 
minute  they  announced  .that  they  were  ready  to  organize  the  steel 
workers,  then  the  steel  workers  responded  by  the  thousands — by  the 
thousands.  So,  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  niontlis,  1  think  the  best 
conditions  in  the  steel  industry  existed  in  South  Chicago,  Indiana 
Harbor  and  Gary,  the  best  condition  i  existed  there,  and  still,  under 
the  best  conditions  in  the  steel  industry,  the  men  responded  when  the 
oi>portunity  presented  itself. 

Senator  Jones.  Now,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  tliere  is  another  point  I 
would  like  to  have  you  dwell  upon  a  little  further  and  clarify  for  the 
record.  The  condition  of  these  men  at  the  time  of  your  interview 
with  Mr.  Gary,  or  rather  your  attempted  interview  with  Mr.  Gary, 
was  radicall}^  worse  at  that  time  than  it  had  been  some  time  previous, 
wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  I  should  like  to  have  you  explain  more  is  what 
was  the  emergency  that  brought  about  this  strike  at  the  time  it  was 
inaugurated,  and  which  would  not  permit  it  to  wait  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's demand?  What  was  the  particular  emergency?  Was  it  in  the 
condition  of  the  men  at  the  time,  or  what  was  it? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Senator,  the  campaign  of  terrorism  that  was 
creiited  in  therr.  the  murder  of  our  organizers — there  is  the  pictui'e 
of  Fannie  Snellings,  the  woman  organizer. 

Senator  Jones.  But  that  was  in  a  case,  wasn't  it,  where  a  strike 
was  already  on? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes,  but  that  was  part  of  the  campaign  of  the 
intimidation  and  terrorism  that  they  would  not  stop  even  at  the  killing 
of  the  woman  organizers,  and  the  killing  of  the  men  over  in  Indiana, 
arresting  them,  breaking  up  the  meetings,  and  all  of  the  tactics  that 
they  could  resort  to,  threatening  them  with  destro3ing  the  value  of 
the  stocks  which  they  induced  them  to  buy  in  the  company,  threaten- 
ing them  with  ousting  them  if  they  lived  on  coi-poration  property; 
threatening  them  with  shuttingr  off  supplies  from  their  grocerymen 
and  starving  them  into  submission:  compelling  them  to  either  deter- 
mine between  the  union  or  the  company;  oh  you  cannot  begin  to 
imagine  the  tactics  resorted  to  by  the  underofBcials  of  the  steel  com- 
pany to  intimidate  the  men,  and  it  would  be  impossible. 
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Now,  we  made  answer  to  tho  President  of  the  United  States  as  to 
why  we  could  not  comply  with  his  request,  and  we  gave  eleven  points 
to  show  the  reasons.  It  was  impossible,  and  I  am  sure  tliat  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would  not  ask  organized  labor  to  do  an 
impossible  thing. 

Senator  Stekmno.  What  was  the  date  upon  which  these  people 
were  killed  or  injured,  as  you  have  described?  When  did  that 
happen? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRicK.  It  was  during  August. 

Senator  Stermng.  During  last  August? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  During  August. 

Senator  STERLI^^G.  And  at  the  time  a  strike  was  on? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRiCK.  No,  no ;  the  strike  was  not  on  then. 

Senator  WoLCon\  A  coal  strike,  I  understood. 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  There  was  a  coal  strike  up  there. 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes.  Well,  it  was  during  that  strike  that  the 
people  were  killed? 

Mr.  FiTzPATRiCK.  Yes;  that  is,  that  two  of  these  people  were 
killed. 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  FrrzpATRiCK.  They  took  advantage  of  that  situation  to  kill 
Fannie  Snellings,  who  was  a  field  organizer  and  spoke  at  our  steel 
meetings. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  pretend  to  say  here  that  this  lady  was 
purposely  killed  by  some  one? 

Mr.  F'rrzpATRiCK.  I  think  the  evidence  will  show  that  conclusively. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  think  that  she  was  killed  at  the  com- 
mand or  instigation  of  the  steel  officials,  or  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  I  think  that  the  evidence  will  show  that. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  think  that  they  deliberately  directed  the 
killing  of  this  woman,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  do  think  that? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  I  believe  that  they  brought  about  the  killing  of 
this  woman  for  the  purpose  of  putting  fear  in  the  hearts  of  the 
steel  workers  in  that  locality. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  think  there  was  some  meeting  of  some  of 
the  officials  of  the  company  at  which  that  matter  was  considered  and 
the  killing  of  this  woman  was  agreed  upon? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Oh,  I  do  not  think  that  they  made  a  motion, 
Senator,  and  then  took  a  record  of  the  vote. 

Senator  Sterling.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  And  then  published  that  in  their  monthly 
report.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  did  that,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
you  think  that  they  did  it,  either. 

Senator  Sterling.  No,  I  do  not;  far  from  it.  I  want  to  know  if 
you  believe  that  the  killing  was  at  the  instigation  of  some  official  of 
the  steel  company,  and  that  the  act  has  the  sanction  of  the  company. 
Do  you  dare  say  that? 

Mr.  FrnjPATRiCK.  In  the  killing  of  these  four  men 

Senator  Stbri.jng  (interposing).  I  am  asking  you  about  that 
woman. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  I  am  just  telling  about  the  killing  of  these  four 
men.     The  president  of  the  Association  of  Commerce  of  Chicago 
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made  the  declaration  the  day  before  that  the  way  to  treat  labor  is 
to  use  the  slogan  of  the  machine-gun  corps,  "Treat  them  rough,"  and 
the  next  day  the  gun  men  shot  down  these  men.  Do  you  thmk  that 
that  was  deliberate  or  what  was  it? 

Senator  Sterling.  Well,  you  have  the  proof,  have  you,  that  that 
was  the  statement  made,  that  the  way  to  treat  them  was  to  use  the 
slogan  of  the  machine-gun  corps?  You  can  prove  that  that  state* 
ment  was  made? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRiCK.  Oh,  yes^    And  then  the  four  men  were  killed. 

Senator  Sterling.  Now,  to  recur  for  a  moment  to  the  eight-hour 
demand,  I  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  these  terms  before,  but  I  see  you 
have  here  as  the  third  demand  the  eight-hour  day.  I  would  like  to 
call  your  attention,  so  that  it  would  go  into  the  record,  to  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Welborn,  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  I  think  a 
few  days  ago,  and  put  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  yesterday, 
and  I  call  your  attention  to  it  because  I  want  to  follow  it  up  with  a 
further  question  in  regard  to  the  eight-hour  day.  Mr.  Welborn 
said  : 

The  officers  of  the  company  met  the  representatives  of  the  workmen,  some 
40  In  number,  Thursday  night.  The  discussions  at  that  meeting,  and  with 
the  committee  of  five  previously  reefrred  to  at  another  meeting  held  this 
morning,  brought  free  acknowledgment  by  a  considerable  number  of  the  repre- 
sentatives and  by  the  committee  that  their  working  and  living  conditions  under 
the  operation  of  the  industrial  representative  plan  had  greatly  improved  and 
was  now  much  better  than  prevailed  at  eastern  plants;  that  the  treatment 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  company  was  fair,  and  that  there  had  been  no 
discrimination  against  men  on  the  part  of  the  company  officials  because  of  union 
activities.  It  was  also  unqualifiedly  admitted  that  the  eight-hour  day,  with  one 
day's  rest  in  seven,  except  where  men  requested  otherwise,  prevailed  at  this 
plant ;  also  that  no  men  were  required  to  work  24-hour  shifts.  It  was  admitted, 
too,  that  wages  paid  here,  so  far  as  is  known,  are  at  least  as  high  as  those 
paid  by  eastern  manufacturers. 

Now,  I  understand  also  that  the  men  of  this  company  went  on 
strike. 

Mr.  Rubin.  What  company  is  that.  Senator? 

Senator  Sterling.  The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  But  to  come 
to  the  point.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  the  men  worked  12  hours  a 
day,  and  then,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  Senator  Phipps,  I  think 
that  you  admitted  that  you  did  not  know  that  they  worked  12  hours 
a  day  continuously. 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  I  said  that  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  steel  industry 
were  12  hours.  It  is  a  12-hour  day.  There  may  be  shops  where  it  is 
8,  and  there  may  be  shops  where  it  is  10,  but  with  the  great  bulk 
of  the  men  in  the  steel  mills  it  is  a  12-hour  day. 

Senator  Stebijng.  Let  us  be  clear  about  that.  Do  the  men  work 
continuously  during  any  one  day  12  hours,  or  do  they  work  in  shifts, 
so  that  in  the  aggregate  the  work  amounts  to  only  8  or  10  hours  per 
day!  And  is  not  that  the  fact,  rather  than  12  continuous  hours  per 
day? 

Mr.  FiTzPATRiCK.  Oh,  it  is  a  drive,  Senator. 

Senator  Sterling.  Well,  you  can  answer  that  question,  I  think, 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  It  is  on  the  two-shift  basis.  One  bunch  of  men 
ffo  to  work  and  work  12  hours,  and  then  the  next  crew  comes  on  and 
fliey  work  12  hours,  and  when  they  turn  tiiey  have  got  to  work  22 
houra 
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Senator  Sterling.  Does  that  bunch  of  men  work  continuously  12 
hours  without  any  intermission? 

Mr.  FnspATRiCK.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Sterling.  Has  there  been  a  demand  heretofore  for  less  than 
12  hours  per  day  of  work,  prior  to  these  12  demands? 

Mr.  FiTzPATRiCK.  Has  there  been  a  demand? 

Mr.  Sterling.  Yes- 
Mr.  FiTzPATRiCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sterling.  And  has  not  that  demand  been  acceded  to! 

Mr.  FrrzPATRicK.  And  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  company  of  an 
8-hour  day,  which  never  materialized. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  not  you  had  a  10-hour  day? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRicK.  No. 

Senator  Sterling.  Is  the  12-hour  day  continuous  work  universal 
in  the  steel  industry? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRiCK.  It  is  not  only  a  day,  12  hours  a  da}'.  It  is  «• 
12-hour  grind.  It  is  come  in  in  the  morning  and  put  your  head  in 
the  halter  and  stay  there  until  you  put  in  12Tiours.  It  is  the  brutal- 
itjr.  Senator,  in  this  situation  that  makes  these  men  rebel. 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  If  you  want  any  evidence,  there  is  no  better  evi- 
dence than  the  conditions  that  you  have  now. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  is  not  the  point. 

Mr.  FrrzPATRicK.  That  is  the  point. 

Senator  Sterling  (continuing).  That  we  are  now  considering.  I 
want  to  know  if  men  work  continuously  12  hours  out  of  24  hours 
of  the  one  day — that  is  the  point^ — in  the  steel  industry,  and  if  that  is 
universal  in  the  steel  industry  to  work  12  hours  continuously  out 
of  24? 

Mr.  Frr^ATRicK.  I  said  that  I  had  no  information  as  to  the  actual 
operation  in  the  plant,  but  it  is  common  knowledge  that  the  plants 
are  operated  on  a  12-hour  basis;  that  the  men  come  in  and  work  12 
hours  continuously,  and  then  their  turn  is  done.  Then  another  group 
come  in  and  work  12  hours,  and  then  the  other  shift  comes  back 
again.  * 

The  Chairman.  If  a  man  goes  on  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning — I 
think  this  is  what  Senator  Steiling  is  setting  at— does  he  work  right 
straight  through  until  6  o'clock  at  ni^t? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  has  some  time  off  at  noon  at  lunch  time? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  I  suppose  he  has  time  to  get  a  bite  to  eat,  but 
he  works  14  hours  altogetner. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  14  hours? 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  He  would  have  to  have  about  an  hour  to  get 
out  of  bed  and  get  his  breakfast  and  get  dressed  and  get  to  work. 
That  takes  an  hour,  and  then  he  has  got  to  put  in  his  12  hours  a 
day,  and  then  he  has  got  to  go  home  again  and  get  his  supper  and 
go  to  bed. 

The  Chairman.  Getting  out  of  bed  is  work  sometimes,  but  you  do 
not  generally  call  that  work. 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  But  it  is  included. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  12  hours'  work,  is  it? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRicK.  It  is  12  hours  in  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  it. 
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Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  And  then,  whether  they  do  work  or  not,  I  say 
that  it  is  a  ffrind  from  the  time  that  they  get  in  there  until  they  get 
out.     They  have  their  taskmasters  and  tlieir  stop  watches. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  under  orders  to  work? 

Mr.  FiTzpATKK'K.  And  efficiency  experts,  and  the  limitation  of 
movements,  and  all  of  that  kind  of  stuff.  They  have  everything  that 
the  human  mind  can  cenceive  of  to  drag  an  extra  ounce  of  labor  out 
of  an  individual. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Wolcott,  have  you  any  questions  you 
want  to  ask  Mr.  Fitzpatrick? 

Senator  Wolcott.  Yes,  sir;  just  one  or  two.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
comparing  the  steel  workers  with  the  railroad  workers,  in  which 
group  w^ould  you  say  there  is  the  larger  percentage  of  skilled  labor? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Oh,  in  the  railroad. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  have  here  in  front  of  me  a  newspaper,  which 
has  been  handed  me,  containing  one  little  paragraph  as  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witness  Doak  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee yesterday,  when  he  made  a  comparative  study  of  wages  as  be- 
tween railroad  workers  and  workers  m  other  industries.  This  news- 
paper represents  Mr.  Doak  as  having  said  that  railroad  wages  were 
not  satisfactory.  Trainmen's  wages  had  increased  49  per  cent  since 
1913,  while  those  of  steel  workers  had  increased  111  per  cent,  meat- 
packing workers  115  per  cent,  and  ship  builders  160  per  c«nt.  Mr. 
Doak  is  vice  president  of  the  Trainmen's  Brotherhood.  Mr.  Doak's 
figures  were  also  put  in  the  form  of  dollars  per  day,  and  as  I  recall 
it,  cents  per  hour,  and  they  are  compared,  according  to  my  recollec- 
tion, and  show  a  very  pronounced  advantage  in  the  matter  of  wage 
amongst  the  steel  workers  over  and  above  railroad  workei*s  who  are, 
as  a  rule,  more  skillful.  If  that  be  true,  if  the  conditions  may  be 
described  as  pauperized  conditions,  is  it  not  more  strongly  true 
among  the  railroad  workers?  Is  there  any  escape  from  that  con- 
clusion ? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  I  think  the  only  thing  ^ou  can  prove  by  that 
statement.  Senator,  would  be  that  the  condition  in  the  steel  mills 
must  have  been  awful  when  they  started  to  compare  them  with  the 
figures  of  another  industry. 

Senator  Wolcott.  No.  What  you  Van  prove  by  that  statement  is, 
if  the  conditions  in  the  steel  mills  are  as  you  describe,  the  conditions 
in  the  railroad  situation  must  be  worse. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Oh,  no,  I  think  it  proves  the  reverse  of  that, 
because  at  that  time  the  conditions  in  the  steel  mills  must  have  been 
fearful.  We,  or  at  least  I,  understood  that  the  percentage  of  increase 
of  the  wages  of  the  steel  industry  was  even  higher  than  that. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Higher  than  111  per  cent? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes.  But  it  is  not  a  question  of  wages.  The 
steel  industry,  of  course,  came  up  with  the  wages. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  understand  the  hours  of  labor  and  conditions 
of  labor,  and  so  on,  are  more  important  to  the  steel  workers  than  the 
money.    I  understand  that. 

Mr.  KuBiN.  That  is  a  comparison  as  to  the  rates  and  not  as  to  the 
original  wages  paid  in  each  industry. 

Senator  Wolcott.  As  I  say,  my  recollection  is  that  the  steel  work- 
ers to-day  are  paid  much  more  in  dollars  and  cents  than  railroad 
workers,  notwithstanding  the  fact,  according  to  this  witness,  the  rail- 
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road  workers  are  more  skillful.  I  may  be  in  error  as  to  my  recollec- 
tion of  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  if  the  other  gentlemen  are 
through,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two. 

Senator  Jones.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  if  the  wages  of  these 
various  mills  at  the  different  localities  are  the  same,  or  do  they  vary 
with  respect  to  the  different  mills  and  localities? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  I  do  not  think  that  they  vary  very  much, 
Senator. 

Senator  Jones.  Does  the  living  cost  amount  to  about  the  same  at 
each  of  these  plants  ? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes;  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  much  differ- 
ence in  the  living  cost  there.  It  would  not  materially  change  the 
situation. 

Senator  Woixott.  I  understood  you  to  say  this  morning  that  if 
it  could  be  arranged  that  a  (conference  should  l)e  held  between  the 
representatives  of  the  steel  concerns  and  the  representatives  of  the 
men,  the  strike  nevertheless  would  continue. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  I  said  that  we  asked  for  a  conferenc^e  and  were 
<lenied.  The  matter  can  not  be  adjusted  without  soinebody  gettin*^ 
their  heads  together.  There  is  always  hope  in  a  conference.  It 
will  have  to  be  settled  by  conference,  and  the  sooner  that  is  done 
the  better. 

Senator  Woix-oit.  Well,  I  misunderstood  you  then. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  ask  him  a  question  about  that 
Senator. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  just  record  a  few  things  as  a  resume 
"here,  so  we  can  be  clear  on  them.  When  was  this  conmiittee  that 
you  have  spoken  of  that  is  directing  this  strike  organized? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  August,  1918. 

The  Chairman.  August,  1918? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  That  is  the  national  committee  for  organizing 
iron  and  steel  workers. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  first  chairman  of  that  committee? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  President  Gompers. 

The  Chairman.  And  were  you  connected  with  that  committee  at 
that  item,  at  the  time  of  the  organization  ? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  I  sat  in  with  the  other  representatives  when  they 
met  together  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  committee,  and  at  the 
next  meeting  President  Gompers  asked  me  to  preside  because  of  his 
duties  with  war  work. 

The  Chairman.  Wlien  did^  you  become  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Well,  as  President  Gompers  went  on  with  his 
war  duties,  he  found  it  impossible  to  give  any  attention  at  all  to  the 
committee,  and  I  acted  as  the  acting  chairman  during  all  of  that 
year,  or  up  until  the  next  June.  At  the  Atlantic  City  convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  do  not  think  that  those  details 
are  necessary,  but  just  when  did  you  become  chairman. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  In  June,  at  the  Atlantic  City  convention. 

The  Chairman.  Of  this  year? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Rubin.  Until  then  you  were  acting  cliairnum. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  Mr.  Foster's  relationship  to  the  strike? 
When  did  he  become  an  officer  m  this  committee? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRiCK.  He  was  selected  secretary  at  the  first  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  first  meeting? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  been  secretary  ever  since,  has  he? 

Mr.  FiTzpATRiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  August,  1918? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  have  any  active  part  in  the  management 
of  strike? 

Mr.  FnzPATCiCK.  Not  any  more  than  he  is  the  secretary  of  the 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  word,  w^hat  shall  be  done,  is  given  by  you, 
is  it,  and  not  by  Mr.  Foster? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRiCK. .  No.  There  is  nobody  that  is  handling  this 
strike  alone.    This  is  24  international  imions  cooperating  together. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  there  must  be  some  head  to  it. 

Mr.  FiTzpAXRiCK.  They  are  the  heads.  The  24  international 
unions  compose  this  committee^,  and  they  meet  and  they  decide  all 
questions  in  connection  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  the  chairman  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  Yes ;  but  I  have  no  authority  to  issue  any  orders 
or  to  take  any  action. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  end  the  strike? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRicK.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  call  these  24  men  into  a  committee 
meeting  if  a  question  was  raised  as  to  ending  the  strike  and  jron 
would  nave  to  consult  them  as  a  committee? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRicK.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.    They  act  as  a  board  of  directors? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRicK.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Has  Mr.  Foster  done  anything,  any  lecturing  or 
speaking  to  the  different  men,  throughout  that  region  oi  the  country? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRiCK.  He  has  acted  as  an  organizer. 

The  Chairman.  As  an  organizer? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRiCK.  He  went  to  meetings  and  addressed  the  meet- 
ing and  helped  them  organize.  You  must  also  understand  that  those 
24  international  officers,  of  which  he  is  one,  has  the  responsibility  of 
carrying  on  the  work  of  their  own  particular  organization  in  this 
situation. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  understand. 

Mr.  FiTZPATRicK.  The  representative  of  the  machinists  has  got  to 
work  with  the  machinists ;  the  boiler  makers'  representatives  has  got 
to  work  with  the  boilermakers ;  the  representatives  of  the  black- 
smiths has  got  to  work  with  the  blacksmiths;  and  Mr.  Foster  has 
got  to  work  with  the  car  men. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  countenance  violence,  as  I  understand 
it,  in  your  strikes  at  all?  You  are  against  violence  in  your  strikes 
at  all.  You  are  against  violence  and  against  the  breaking  of  the 
laws? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  Absolutely  and  teetotally.  The  men  of  this 
committee  are  citizens  of  the  United  States.    They  believe  in  the 
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laws.  They  uphold  the  laws.  They  have  never  violated  the  laws. 
They  urge  the  men  that  they  come  in  contact  with  to  do  the  same 
thing. 

The  Chairman.  Does  Mr.  Foster  do  that? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRicK.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  there  is  a  good  deal  ^ 
of  talk. in  Congress  about  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Foster  as  have  been  '-^ 
enunciated  in  a  book  he  has  written,  which  perhaps  you  are  familiar 
with,  "  Syndicalism." 

Mr.  FrrzpATRicK.  I  have  heard  of  it, 

The  Chairman.  And  Congressman  Cooper,  of  Ohio,  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  day  before  yesterday,  took  up  that  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Foster.  Have  you  read  the  book?  Have  you  read  the  doctrines 
that  he  has  to  advance? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  I  have  looked  through  them^  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sympathize  with  some  of  those  doctrines! 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  They  are  things  that  are  past  and  gone.    They ' 
have  had  to  go  into  the  graveyard  and  search  around  there  to  get 
something.    They  have  not  got  anything  on  Foster,  except  somethmg '  \ 
that  has  been  dead  and  buried  so  long  that  it  has  no  more  use ;  and  ' 
that  is  where  they  went. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  those  views  as  expressed  by 
him  which  were  put  into  the  Congressional  Record  are  not  his 
present  views? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Absolutely  they  are  not  his  present  views,  and 
on  the  old  adage  that  a  wise  man  cnanges  his  mind  and  a  fool  never 
does^  Foster  is  not  that  kind  of  a  fellow.    He  has  changed  his  mind. 

Senator  Walsh.  When  was  the  book  published,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  This  book  was  publiSied  a  number  of  years  ago, 
I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Rxtbin.  When  he  was  in  Seattle. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  when? 

Mr.  FiTzGERAM).  I  do  not  recollect  when,  but  I  know  it  is  a  long 
time  ago. 

Mr.  Rubin.  I  think  before  1914. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  he  said  in  that  book : 

The  syndicalist  Is  a  radical  antipatriot.  He  Is  a  true  internationalist,  know- 
ing no  country.  He  opposed  patriotism,  because  it  creates  feeling  of  nationalism 
among  the  workers  of  the  various  countries  and  prevents  cooperation  l)etween 
them,  and,  also,  because  of  the  militarism  It  inevitably  breeds. 

Leaving  out  the  last  sentence,  the  first  would  be  rather,  it  seems  to 
me,  an  unpatriotic  utterance ;  but  you  tell  us  now  that  he  has  changed 
his  views  upon  these  things? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  not  pursuing  anything  of  that'  kind  now  ? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  He  is  not  preaching  and  is  absolutely  confining 
himself  to  the  activities  and  scope  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  has  done  so  for  the  years  that  I  have  known  him.    This  ^ 
is  not  a  new  thing  with  me.    I  have  known  Foster  for  probably  six  or 
seven  years. 

Senator  Wamh.  What  was  his  attitude  toward  this  country  during 
the  war,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Absolutely  loyal,  and  he  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  assist  in  every  way.    I  worked  with  him.    I  worked  with^ 
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him  diirinff  the  whole  of  the  war,  and  I  know  the  service  that  he  ren- 
dered to  the  country.  I  think  that  he  rendered  as  great  a  ^servicey 
not  only  to  the  United  States  (lovernnient,  but  to  the  Allies,  as  any 
man. 

The  Chairman. _Have  vou  ever  discused  this  book  with  him  at  all  ? 

Mr.  FiTzPATRiCK.  Oh,  he  joked  about  the  views  that  he  had  in  his 
younger  days,  when  he  associated  with  men  who  were  actuated  with 
radical  thoughts,  and  he  was  imbued  by  it,  but  when  he  got  liLs  both 
feet  on  the  ground  and  knew  how  to  weigh  matters  with  better  discre- 
tion and  more  conscience,  he  had  forgot  all  of  those  things  that  he 
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The  Chairman.  Yes.  Will  you  go  back  to  my  question.  Do  you 
feel  that  you  and  your  associates  have  done  all  you  honorably  could 
in  your  power  to  avoid  the  strike? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  Yes ;  absolutely  and  tetotally. 

The  Chairman.  That  answers  it. 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  I  think  that  the  letter  to  the  President 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  answei-s  the  question. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  (continuing).  Shows  that  we  did  all  that  we 
could,  and  then  that  it  was  impossible  to  not  go  into  this  strike. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  feel  that  the  Steel  officials  have  doUe  all 
they  could  to  avoid  the  strike? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  I  think  that  they  have  evadeil  their  citizenship, 
duty  and  their  responsibility. 

1^ he  Chairman.  What  do  you  estimate  the  daily  wage  loss  to  the 
strikers?     Can  you  give  us  any  figures  on  that? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  No. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  undei'stand  you  to  say  the  strikei^i 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  (interposing).  I  do  not  think  the  amount  that 
they  are  losing  in  wages  worries  them,  Senator.  The  hope  of  a 
better  day  is  more  than  all  the  money. 

Senator  Walsh.  We  are  interested  from  the  economical  stand- 
point and  would  like  to  know  the  losses,  if  possible. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.*  I  have  not  that  information. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  strikers  have  been  instructed  to 
avoid  violence.     That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.   Fitzpatrick.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairaian.  The  why — I  think  you  have  given  the  reason  why 
in  your  judgment  these  riots  took  place? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes. 

The  (Chairman.  Is  it  not  due  to  the  strikers,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  I  have  tried  to  show  you  where  the  officials 
themselves  do  not  provoke  and  bring  about  these  riots,  that  they  do 
not  happen. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  think  we  have  seen  in  the  press  statements 
that  guards  and  watchnien  and  loyal  employees  of  the  companies  in 
some  instances  have  been  deputized  and  armed  as  officers.  Do  you 
know  whether  thei'e  is  any  truth  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

The  Chairman,  There  is  no  question  about  that? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  They  have  these  mill  guards  and  gunmen 
drilled;  they  are  an  army  within  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  strikers  been  sworn  in  as  sheriffs  or 
marshals? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Xo,  but  thoy  have  offered  their  services  in  that 
direction. 

The  Chairman.  I  t^ke  it  from  your  testimony  that  you  have  given 
here  that  you  feel  that  the  authorities,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  un- 
friendly and  nonsympathetic  with  the  strike. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes;  and  that  they  are  used  by  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration to  crush  the  strike. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  National  War  Labor 
Board;  its  policies  and  so  forth.  It  is  not  functioning  now,  but  I 
presume  you  have  seen  the  proclamation  of  the  President  and  state-  • 
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ment  giving  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  that  board,  have 
you  not? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRicK.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  things  is  this:  the  right  of  workers 
to  organize  in  trades  unions  and  to  bargain  collectively  through 
chosen  representatives  is  recognized  and  affirmed,  and  this  ri^t 
shall  not  oe  denied,  abridged  or  interfered  with  by  the  employers 
in  any  manner  whatsoever. 

That  is  one  of  the  principles  you  are  contending  for,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr. 'FiTZPATRiCK.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  principle  recognized  by  the  War  Labor 
Board,  among  its  principles  and  policies? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRicK.  Yes,  by  a  proclamation  of  the  President. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  feel  that  the  Steel  Corporation  has  intei-- 
f ered  with  that  policy  and  is  denying  that  right  to  the  men  ? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRicK.  They  admit  that  they  will  not  permit  organiza- 
tion to  exist;  that  they  will  not  deal  with  it.  If  that  is  only  the 
policy  up  above,  that  would  be  bad  eftough,  but  then  I  don't  know 
how  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  get  in  your  minds  the  situation  that 
exists  down  below  and  the  treatment  that  is  accorded  these  men  to 
carry  out  what  petty  officials  think  to  be  the  policy  of  the  company 
and  what  they  ao  to  make  good  in  that  situation — it  is  beyond  the 
human  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  principle,  as  laid  down  by  the  War 
Labor  Board,  of  the  right  to  organize  trade  unions,  recognized  by 
the  Steel  Corporation  during  the  war? 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.   No. 

The  Chairman.  They  never  have  recognized  that  principle? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Not  even  during  the  war? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRiCK.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  put  in  the  record  the  12  demands  that 
were  to  be  made  on  Mr.  (xary! 

Mr.  FrrzPATRicK.  I  do  not  think  I  have  them  with  me,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  given  in  the  Record  of  yesterday.  *  I 
will  ask  you  to  look  at  them  and  see  if  they  are  correct. 

Senator  Jones.  They  were  in  that  letter. 

Mr.  KuBiN.  No.  Those  were  the  eleven  reasons  why  we  could  not 
delay  the  strike. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  notice  you  call  them  demands,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Some  one  used  the  expression  11  reasons  why  they  could  not  delay 
the  strike. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  what  I  am  speaking  about,  Senator. 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  You  can  call  them  demands  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  them. 

The  Chairman.  Call  them  what  you  please,  but  they  were  the  12 
requests  that  you  proposed  to  lay  before  Judge  Gary? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRicK.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  correctly  stated  in  the  record  which 
I  hand  you  ? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  No.  1.  Right  of  collective  bargaining.  That 
is  correct. 

No.  2.  Reinstatement  of  all  men  discharged  for  union  activities, 
with  pay  for  time  lost.    That  is  correct. 
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No.  3.  The  eight-hour  day.    That  is  correct. 

No.  4.  One  day's  rest  in  seven.    That  is  correct. 

No.  5.  Abolition  of  24-hour  shifts.    That  is  correct. 

No.  6.  Increase  in  wages  sufficient  to  guarantee  American  stand- 
ards of  living.    That  is  correct. 

No.  7.  Standard  scales  of  wages  for  all  crafts  and  classifications 
of  woikers.    That  is  correct. 

No.  8.  Double  rates  of  pav  for  all  overtime  work  and  for  work 
on  Sundays  and  holidays.    That  is  correct. 

No.  9.  Check-off  system  of  collecting  union  dues  and  assessments. 
That  is  correct. 

No.  10.  Principles  of  seniority  to  apply  in  maintaining,  reducing, 
and  increasing  working  forces.    That  is  correct. 

No.  11.  Abolition  of  company  union.    That  is  correct. 

No.  12.  Abolition  of  physical  examinations  of  applicants  for  em- 
ployment.   That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Those  12  are  correct? 

Mr.  FiTzpATRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  "  abolition  of  company 
unions  "  ? 

Mr.  FnzPATRicK.  A  short  time  ago  you  might  have  read  in  the 
paper  of  a  group  of  steel  employees  going  down  to  Atlantic  City 
and  having  a  meeting  down  there  j  they  passed  resolutions  stating 
that  the  conditions  in  the  steel  mills  were  very  satisfactory;  that 
the  wages  were  all  that  could  be  hoped  for:  and  that  there  was 
absolutely  no  complaint  upon  which  to  justify  any  kind  of  griev- 
ance j  and,  therefore,  that  they  were  absolutely  content  with  the 
conditions  that  existed.  Then  they  adjourned,  after  adopting  the 
resolutions,  and  came. from  Atlantic  City  and  went  into  their  slave 
holes  in  the  steel  mills. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  call  a  company  union? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRiCK.  That  is  what  they  call  a  company  union. 

Senator  Phipps.  Was  that  the  Midvale  Steel  Co.  organization? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRicK.  I  think  it  was  in  connection  with  the  Mid- 
vale  Co. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  was  not  the  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  That  is  what  we  call  a  company  imion — a  group 
of  men  who  will  do  a  job  like  that  under  the  dictation  and  direction 
of  the  steel  offi^cials. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  12  requests  or  demands,  which- 
ever you  please  to  call  them,  that  were  to  be  laid  before  Juage  Gary 
if  you  could  have  secured  a  conference? 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  Well,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  does  that  mean  that  if  you  did  that  and 
they  did  not  grant  every  one  of  them,  that  you  would  go  on  strike, 
or  were  they  merely  the  basis  for  discussion? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  They  were  the  basis  for  discussion. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  to  be  the  basis  of  discussion. 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  I  want  you  to  get  this  point,  Senator;  that  this 
conference  committee  that  went  toTTudge  Gary  to  ask  him  to  meet 
with  the  representatives  of  his  employees,  was  not  the  committee  that 
was  going  to  negotiate  those  points. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  understand  that. 
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Mr.  FrrzPATRicK.  I  think  that  is  very  important. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  understand  whether  this  means  that  if 
those  twelve  demands  were  not  granted,  there  would  have  been  a 
strike;  or,  might  they  have  discussed  them,  granted  some  of  them, 
and  not  granted  others? 

Mr.  FiTzPATRiCK.  Of  course,  absohitely.  The  point  I  wanted  to 
make  is  this:  There  has  a  great  deal  been  said  about  this  com- 
mittee being  denied  the  conference.  What  this  committee  would 
have  done  would  have  been  to  ask  Judge  Gary  to  meet  with  the 
representatives  of  the  employees  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  these 
things.  He  could  have  arranged  in  any  way  he  wanted  to.  We  would 
get  the  representatives  of  the  men,  and  they  would  go  in  there — the 
men  who  were  qualified  to  discuss  and  debate  and  argue  about  the 
different  propositions — and  he  would  have  gotten  his  men,  and  if  they 
had  agreed  then  that  they  would  wipe  out  the  whole  thing,  that 
would  have  been  satisfactory  to  us,  if  they  had  agi'eed  to  adopt  the 
whole  thing,  it  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  us,  or  any  portion 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  if  every  one 
of  those  requests  were  not  accepted  that  there  would  have  been  a 
strike? 

Mr.  FiTzPATRicK.  No,  of  coui-se  not. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  your  requests  had  been  accepted,  would 
that  mean  that  men  who  did  not  belong  to  unions  in  the  steel  mills 
would  have  been  discharged? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  What  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  That  men  that  did  not  belong  to  unions-  in  the 
steel  mills  would  have  to  have  been  discharged? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Oh.  no. 

The  Chairman.  It  did  not  mean  that? 
-  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  thing  more.  You  recog- 
nize, do  you  not,  that  there  is  a  third  party  to  this  strike,  the  public  ? 
Don't  you  think  the  public  have  some  interest  in  these  strikes? 
Don't  you  think  that  the  great  industries — the  railroads  and  the  steel 
mills — that  there  is  really  a  third  party  that  ought  to  be  considered? 
Steel  enters  into  every  home,  it  enters  into  every  line  of  business,  into 
all  of  our  industrial  life. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes,  sir.  We  think  there  is  only  one  representa- 
tive of  the  disinterested  party,  and  that  person  is  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  We  went  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
as  a  representative  of  the  disinterested  people,  so  that  he  mic:ht  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  protect  them  and  safeguard  them.  We  laid 
our  whole  case  in  his  hands,  and  the  other  side  absolutely  refused 
to  give  one  hand  about  what  the  third  party  is  going  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  would  be  glad,  I  am  sure,  as  a  humane 
man,  to  end  this  bloodshed  and  this  loss  of  life  that  will  go  on  in 
this  strike,  if  it  could  be  done? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  this  morning  that  if  Mr. 
Gary  would  submit  to  a  conference  now,  that  that  would  not  end  the 
strike? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  If  he  would  consent  to  a  conference? 
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The  Chairman.  If  he  would  consent  to  a  conference  now,  that  it 
would  not  end  the  strike? 

Mr.  FrrzpATRiCK.  Just  agreeing  to  a  conference? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  That  would  not  put  the  men  back  in  tlie 
mills,  no. 

Hhe  Chairman.  It  would  not  end  the  strike? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  No,  not  at  this  particular  time. 

The  Chairman.  So  much  for  that.  If  the  Steel  Corporation 
would  agree  to  refer  all  difficulties  to  arbitration,  would  you  be 
willing  to  do  that?  , 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes, 

The  Chairman.  And  end  the  strike? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  willing  to  sumbit  them  to  a  board 
to  be  chosen  by  the  President  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  are  willing  to  end  the  strike  in  that 
way? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  now  if  the  steel  people  will  do  that, 
that  you  will  call  the  strike  off? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  I  have  not  the  authority  to  call  the  strike  off, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  feel  that  it  could  be  called  off? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  My  knowledge  of  the  men  who  are  handling 
the  situation  makes  ,me  believe  that  they  would  be  glad  to  meet 
the  situation  in  that  way. 

I  just  want  to  say  this  further,  Senator,  that  when  you  mention 
the  men  who  have  been  killed — the  men  have  been  killed,  but  the 
blood  of  those  men  is  not  on  us;  it  is  on  the  man  who  refused  to 
do  this.  The  other  men  who  are  going  to  be  murdered  in  Pitts- 
burgh to-night,  to-morrow  and  the  next  day,  the  blood  of  those  men 
is  not  going  to  be  on  us,  but  it  is  going  to  be  on  the  head  of  the 
nian  who  refused. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  willing  to  do  your  part  to  stop  any 
bloodshed  from  now  on  by  submitting  to  arbitration  ? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes,  certainly. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Chairman,  something  has  been  said  about 
Judge  Gary  appearing  here.  Do  you  mind  giving  the  committee  the 
information  as  to  just  what  steps  have  been  taken? 

The  Chairman.  I  gave  that  at  the  opening  of  the  hearing.  Sena- 
tor. I  wired  Judge  Gary  at  the  same  time  that  I  wired  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick, asking  him  to  come  here  to-day.  He  called  me  on  the  'phone 
and  told  me  he  could  not  possibly  get  here  this  week.  We  have  ar- 
ranged to  hear  him  Wednesday  of  next  week. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 
Have  you  anything  more  that  you  would  like  to  say  to  the  committee  I 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  If  you  will  just  pardon  me  just  one  minute. 
Senator,  of  course  I  have  tried  to  give  you  the  information  in  as  de- 
tailed a  form  as  I  could.  I  wanted  to  show  you  the  progressive 
steps  of  the  entire  situation,  for  all  the  years,  from  the  beginning, 
and  how  the  matter  first  developed,  and  down  to  the  present  situation. 
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I  tried  to  show  the  situation  that  exists  to-day  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania, and  this  condition  that  exists  there  exists  only  where  the 
authorities  provoked  it,  and  where  men  are  ridden  down  and  beaten 
down,  and  where  there  is  absolutely  a  denial  of  the  citizenship  rights ; 
that  they  have  been  driven  out  of  the  halls,  even  the  halls  on  the 
property  that  we  bought.  We  bought  two  lets  in  McKeesport  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  meetings ;  and  we  held  meetings  on  the  two  lots, 
but  we  could  not  meet  right  there,  on  our  own  property.  There  is 
aibsolutely  no  right  of  free  speech  or  free  assemblage  in  many  of  these 
places  now,  except  where  the  mill  town  officials  permit  it  to  go  on. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  any  more  of  your  time  adding  to 
jthat,  but  I  say  to  you,  Senators,  that  this  is  a  very  vital  situation,  a 
very  serious  situation;  and  that  some  arm  of  the  Government  must 
sten  in  and  prevent  this  thing  that  is  going  on  down  below. 

Now,  you  may  say  to  me  that  there  may  be  lots  of  laws  and  rules 
in  western  Pennsylvania  which  the  Government  must  observe,  and 
consequently  the  Government  can  not  take  any  cognizance  of  it. 
I  say,  in  return,  to  you  that  it  is  important  that  the  citizenship  of 
the  United  States  be  protected  by  the  United  States  Government 
when  it  is  denied  by  States  and  the  counties  and  by  the  municipali- 
ties; and,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  this  country,  who  are  guaran- 
teed under  the  Constitution — whose  guaranteed  constitutional  rights 
are  being  denied  to  them,  I  ask  you,  as  a  Senate  committee,  to  take 
such  action  as  will  put  these  people  in  possession  of  their  rigrhti?. 

Senator  Walsh.  Was  the  reason  given,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  for  the 
suppression  of  the  public  meetings,  that  there  would  be  disordei^s 
following? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Absolutely  not. 

Senator  Waij3h.  For  illustration,  the  day  of  the  policemen's  strike 
in  Boston,  a  United  States  Senator  was  not  permitted  to  speak  at  a 
public  hall,  because  of  the  conditions  of  disorder  in  Boston,  and  the 
authorities  thought  it  was  not  wise  for  people  to  come  together;  and 
I  would  like  to  know  whether  this  situation  up  there  was  caused  by 
any  disorder  existing,  or  was  the  action  taken  oy  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, or  officials  under  their  influence. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  That  place  was  as  quiet  as  a  graveyard,  only 
when  the  people  were  attacked  by  the  officials  of  the  town  and  the 
constabulary  of  the  town. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  think  that  we  ought  at  once  to  find  out,  so  far 
as  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  strikers  is  concerned,  what  their  rights 
are  to  hold  meetings? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes;  and,  whatever  that  action  is,  that  these 
men  be  secured  in  their  citizenship  rights,  and  that  any  action  taken 
shall  be  taken  quickly. 

Mr.  Rubin.  That  is  shown  in  those  places  where  free  assemblage 
and  free  speech  were  permitted,  there  was  not  any  violence  of  any 
kind. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  I  only  wanted  to  make  this  point.  That  national 
committee  prepared  a  resolution.  The  national  committee  had  a 
meeting  yesterday  in  Pittsburgh  and  considered  this  very  seriouslv 
and  very  carefully,  considered  the  situation  that  existed  there;  and, 
while  their  work  in  dealing  with  the  entire  situation  consumed  all 
of  the  time  up  until  I  was  ready  to  leave  for  Washington,  the  com- 
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niittee  prepared  a  resolution,  which  was  not  prepared  before  I  left, 
but  the  resolution  was  prepared  dealing  with  this  situation,  and  it  is 
a^kin^  this  branch  of  the  Government,  or  this  committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  take  cognizance  of  this  situation,  and  to  see 
that  the  citizenship  rights  of  the  men  of  Pennsylvania  be  given  to 
them. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Have  you  any  program  as  to  how  tliis  com- 
mittee can  do  that! 

Mr.  FrrzPATRicit.  No;  we  are  going  to  suggest  it  to  you,  and  if 
you  have  not  a  program,  we  say  md  one. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  helpful  for  the  com- 
mittee to  visit  this  strike  region? 

Mr.  FiTzPATRiCK.  I  think  it  would  be  a  wonderful  influence  for 
the  committee  to  go  there,  to  set  this  idea,  and  to  bring  into  your 
presence  these  men,  with  their  heads  beaten  off  of  them,  these  women 
and  children  who  have  been  trampled  on,  these  homes  that  have 
been  violated,  because  they  drove  their  horses  in  there,  and  I  think 
that  this  committee  ought  to  take  this  cognizance  of  these  things,  and 
you  are  not  goinc  to  have  so  much  time  to  deal  with  the  situation, 
Mr  Senator.    I  tell  you  that  I  hold  my  citizenship  second  to  no  man ;  r 
and  I  tell  you  that,  as  a  citizen  and  a  father,  that  this  is  a  crisis  in  \ 
this  Nation's  history,  and  that  unless  the  citizenship  in  Western  Penn-  \ 
sylvania  is  immediately  given  their  rights,  God  Imows  what  is  going 
to  happen.     I  tell  you  that  things  are  happening  down  there  that  • 
in  darkest  Russia  would  not  have  been  attempted — would  not  have 
been  attempted. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Let  me  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  we  have  a  right  to 
cross-examine  Mr.  Gair  when  he  comes  here? 

The  Chairman.  I  tnink  that  that  is  up  to  the  committee.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  will  allow  the  matter  to  go  on  in  that  way  per- 
manently. The  questions  may  be  written  out  and  handed  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Rubin.  May  we  know  now  whether  this  committee  or  a  sub- 
committee will  go  to  Pittsburgh,  so  that  we  can  make  preparations 
and  have  the  witnesses  ready  and  expedite  this  matter? 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  going  to  have  an  executive  ses- 
sion now,  and  will  consider  that  matter. 

Mr.  Rubin.  May  I  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  suit  of  the  United  States  against  the  United  States 
Steel  Co.  that  has  been  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  since  June  2,  1915,  and  that  it  has  not  been  brought  to  a 
hearing. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  have  we  got  to  do  with  that,  Mr.  Rubin? 
Can  we  do  anything  with  that?  As  an  attorney,  you  know  that  we 
can  not. 

Mr.  Rubin.  I  think  that  you  might  consider  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  that  you  could  speak  to  the  At- 
torney General  about  it. 

Mr.  Rubin.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  record,  anyhow,  and 
should  be  considered  bjr  this  committee. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  wish  to  state  that  the  only  information  I  have 
had  about  it  recently  was  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  Steel 
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Corporation  requested  its  consideration  and  that  it  be  brought  to 
a  definite  conchision,  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
requested  it  to  be  postponed.  That  is  where  the  matter  rests  at  the 
present  time,  according  to  the  best  information  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  he^r  Mr.  Gompers  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning.  It  might  be  well  for  you  to  remain  here,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
until  after  the  executive  session  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  will  now  go  into  executive  session. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.19  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned  until 
the  following  day,  September  26,  1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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FBIDAY,  SEPTEMBEB  26,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  pursuant  to  adjournment  of  yesterday,  met  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.,  in  room  235,  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  William  S.  Kenyon, 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Kenyon  (chairman),  Page,  Sterling,  Phipps, 
Smith  of  Georgia,  Jones  of  New  Mexico,  McKellar,  Wolcott,  and 
Walsh. 

Also  present:  Samuel  Gompers,  president  American  Federation 
of  Labor ; 

William  Roberts,  assistant  to  Mr.  Gompers; 

John  Fitzpatrick,  president  of  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  and 
organizer  for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor ; 

W.  B.  Rubin,  counsel  for  the  steel  committee  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  will 
ask  Mr.  Gompers  to  appear  before  us  this  morning  and  talk  to  us 
concerning  this  strike.  We  would  like  to  have  you  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  Mr.  Gompers,  if  you  do  not  mind.  Mr.  Gompers,  will 
you  take  this  seat?  You  may  sit  down  or  vou  may  stand  up,  just 
as  you  wish;  or  you  may  sit  down  for  awhile  and  then  you  may 
stand  up  for  awhile. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  will  do  anything  but  lav  down. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Gompers,  this  committee  would  like 
to  hear  you  very  fully  concerning  this  strike,  the  issues  involved, 
the  genesis  of  this  strike,  the  reason  why  the  strike  was  not  post- 
poned at  the  request  of  the  President,  your  part  in  it,  and  all  about 
it  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  rather  big  job  for  a  busy  man, 
Mr.  Chairman.  If  I  may  suggest,  the  subject  should  be  divided 
into  different  parts,  and  should  be  brought  out  by  cjuestions.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  lead  me  on  to  a  discussion  of  the 
entire  subject;  but  I  have  had  no  time,  from  other  pressing  duties, 
to  get  up  anything  like  a  chronological  presentation  of  the  matters 
covered  by  your  question  or  suggestion  or  by  the  resolution  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  prefer  cjuestions,  Mr.  Gompers? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir;  and  if  you  will  then  permit  me  to  have 
some  such  latitute  as  I  ought,  to  reply,  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged 
to  you. 
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The  Chairman.  Suppose,  then,  we  start  with  this.  What  are  the 
issues  involved  in  this  strike? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  The  issues  involved  in  the  iron  and  steel  industrv 
strike  are  varied.  The  right  of  the  employees  to  be  heard  through 
their  own  representatives,  through  spokesmen  of  their  own  choos- 
ing; the  right  to  have  a  voice  in  the  determination  of  the  conditions 
of  employment,  is  of  the  most  vital  interest  to  them. 

For  many,  many  years,  surely  for  the  past  25  years,  the  right  of 
association  of  the  Worisers  has  oeen  denied  with  all  the  power  and 
wealth  and  domination  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  not  only  through 
the  exercise  of  lawful  power,  but  directly,  and  more  oft^r  indirectly, 
through  denial  by  illegal  and  imwarrantable  and  brutal  means. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  to  us  now  what  those  means  have  been. 

Mr.  Gk)MPER8.  It  is — ^the  terms  generally  employed  now  by  the 
spokesmen  for  the  steel  corporations  and  employed  largely  through 
the  press — ^that  the  men  now  engaged  in  the  strikes  throughout  the 
country  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  are  foreignei-s.  That  may  be 
true  to  a  very  large  extent  and  no  doubt  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  speak  of  "foreigners,^  do  you  mean 
those  who  are  not  naturalized  I 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  I  am  speaking  of  men  of  foreign  birth.  I  am  not 
accurately  informed  as  to  how  many  of  the  employees  are  American 
citizens  or  what  preparatory  steps  they  may  have  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  American  citizenship.  I  say  that  it  may  be, 
no  doubt  is,  true  that  a  large  number — ^the  largest  number — of  the 
employees  of  the  steel  corporations  are  foreignei-s,  but  it  is  equally 
^  true  that  those  men  were  brought  to  the  United  States  by  the  sys- 
tematic efforts  of  these  corporations  who  advertised  for  workmen  of 
foreign  birth.  Foreign  workmen  were  given  preference  in  employ- 
ment over  American  workmen  and  worfanen  in  America  who  have 
attained  American  citizenship.  A  few  years  ago  I  undertook  some 
investigation  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  evidence 
upon  the  subject  of  immigration.  There  were  placed  in  my  hands 
documents,  originals  and  c<^ies,  which  showed  fully  the  combination 
and  collusion  of  the  corporations  with  the  shipping  companies,  the 
(xerman- American  Shipping  Co.,  the  North  German  Lloyd  Shipping 
Cq.,  and  the  Hamburg  American  Shipping  Co.,  the  subsidizing  of 
various  agencies  to  bring  workers  from  all  parts  of  southern  Europe 
and  the  Balkans  into  the  United  States.  There  was  inaugurated 
a  systematic,  wholesale  immigration  from  these  countries  into  the 
United  States.  Anyone  who  had  the  opportunity  of  being  at  ports  of 
entry  into  the  United  States  could  witness  large  gangs  of  men  with 
small  packs  or  large  packs  upon  their  backs  being  directed  to  the  steel 
corpoi-ations  of  the  United  States. 

There  was  a  systematic  effort  to  eliminate  from  these  plants  any- 
thing like  a  native  or  naturalized  American.  It  is  the  harvest  that 
they  have  been  reaping  when  they  stigmatize  these  workei-s  as 
foreignei*s.  They  have  upon  their  heads  the  guilt  which  I  had  the 
privilege  of  saying  sometime  ago  would  be  upon  them  for  the  very 
methods  they  employed  at  the  time. 

Senator  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  we  have  a  bill  up 
which  we  are  very  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
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Committee,  and  that  committee  meets  at  half  past  ten,  and  I  feel 
that  it  is  incumibent  upon  me  to  attend  that  committee.  Consequently, 
I  will  have  to  ask  you  to  excuse  me.  I  will  say  that  if  any  vote  is 
necessary  you  are  authorized  to  cast  my  vote  in  my  absence.  I 
will  come  back  just  as  soon  as  I  possibly  can,  and  hope  to  come  back 
in  a  few  moments. 
The  Chairman.  All  right,  Senator. 

Senator  Phipps.  Will  the  witjaess  kindly  give  the  committee  the 
approximate  dates  of  the  action  which  he  refers  to?  At  what  time 
was  this  instance  which  you  have  mentioned — ^the  bringing  in  of  men 
for  the  purpose  of  employment? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Oh,  maybe  from  25  years  ago  until  jtist  preced- 
ing the  war. 

Senator  Phipps.  Has  that  obtained  since  the  passage  of  the  act 
prohibiting  the  bringing  in  of  men  under  agreement  for  employment, 
under  contract,  the  contract-labor  law  ? 
Mr.  GoMPEBs.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  has  any  effort  been   made  to  stop  that 
practice  ? 
Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  B^  your  organization  or  through  other  means? 
Mr.  GoMPERS.  Particularly  through  other  means  and  aided  by  us. 
There  have  been  convictions  under  the  provision  of  law  and  fines 
imposed. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  these  printed  statements  to  which  you  have 
referred,  can  you  give  us  the  date  of  them  ? 
Mr.  GoMPERS.  Not  now,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Of  those  printed  documents  you  have? 
Mr.  GoMpERS.  Not  now,  sir 

Senator  Phipps.  You  have  them  on  file,  have  you? 
MV.  GoMPERS.  I  can  get  you  tlie  dates  as  accurately  as  I  can  as- 
certain them  from  the  records. 

Senator  Sterling.  Can  you  give  us  the  documents  for  the  record 
here  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  think  I  can,  sir.     I  can  not  do  it  at  this  moment. 
Senator  Sterling.  But  will  you  later  on?     I  think  that  we  should 
have  them. 

Mr.  GoMi^iRs.  I  will  do  the  best  I  can.  If  any  member  of  the 
committee  or  the  conmiittee  itself  will  ask  any  questions,  or  if  there 
is  any  question  of  documents  or  dates,  and  matters  that  I  have  be- 
fore me,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  comply  to  the  fullest  extent  of  my 
ability. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  think  it  is  very  important,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  should  have  them. 

Senator  Jones.  And  they  should  be  submitted  here  for  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  in  such  form  that  you  can  produce 
them  for  the  record,  produce  the  documents? 
Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  thmk  so. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  very  long  documents? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Some  of  them  are,  Mr.  Chairman.     I  can  not  tell 

you  exactly  how  long  they  are.     Since  that  time  I  have  had  some 

things  on  my  mind  that  did  not  have  any  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

I  am  not  always  ready  with  the  specific  date  or  years;  but,  as  I  say. 
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I  will  hold  myself  subject  to  the  requests  of  the  committee  for  any 
furtlier  information  or  detailed  information  or  specific  information, 
as  best  I  can. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  steel  corjiorations,  and  particularly 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  hours  of  labor  were  always 
abnormally  hmg. 

And  not  one  of  the  corporations  seemed  to  consider  that  they 
could  operate  unless  they  had  their  workers  toiling  7  days  each 
week,  or  365  days  a  year.  Men  would  be  working  day  shifts  for 
two  weeks  and  then  change  the  shift  from  day  work  to  night  work, 
and  when  this  transition  occurred  from  day  work  to  night  work, 
or  from  night  work  to  day  work,  the  hours'  of  labor  for  that  par- 
ticular day  were  practically  24  hours. 

Senator  Sti':rling.  You  mean  just  at  the  time  of  the  transition? 
Mr.  GoMPERs.  At  the  time  of  the  transition  from  night  work  to 
day  work  or  from  day  work  to  night  work,  every  two  weeks. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  is,  a  man  having  worked  day  work  on  a 
change  made  would  immediately  go  on  night  work? 
Mi\  GoMPERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  24  houi-s? 
Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Steri.tng.  Thereafter,  after  the  transition,  it  would  be 
12  hours? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  For  13  days,  and  on  the  fourteenth  day  it  would  be 
a  24-hour  day. 

It  is  only  within  re<'ent  years  that  there  has  been  anything  like 
the  observance  of  one  day  of  rest  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 

Senator  Piiipps.  Does  that  practice  of  a  24-hour  day  in  alternate 
weeks  still  prevail  in  any  of  the  steel  mills,  to  your  own  knowledge? 
Mr.  GoMPERS.  In  many  of  them ;  in  most  of  them.  The  rigjit  of 
association,  the  attempt  to  organize  on  the  part  of  the  working  peo- 
ple themselves,  has  always  met  with  stern  opposition  from  the  high- 
est corporation  authorities  and  from  subordinates  who  carry  out 
either  the  immediate  direction  or  the  understood  policie^s  of  the 
companies. 

I  have  not  heard  the  testimony  that  has  thus  far  been  elicited  be- 
fore this  committee,  but  I  want  to  say  this  upon  my  own  authority. 
Perhaps  it  may  not  have  been  presented  to  you :  I  refer  to  the  re- 
quests which  have  come  from  the  workers  themselves  to  be  organ- 
ized, their  appeals  to  us  fo  organize  them,  to  organize  theII^  secretly, 
but,  in  any  event,  to  organize  them.  Many  of  the  men,  most  of  the 
men,  who  made  any  such  effort  were  stopped  by  the  detectives,  by 
the  espionage  of  the  company  agents  or  their  detectives. 

It  has  been  elicited  before  committees  of  Congress  that  two  years  ago 
fully  8  per  cent  of  the  activities  of  detective  agencies  in  the  United 
States  consisted  in  dealing  with  agents  and  detectives  in  the  factories, 
shops,  mills,  mines,  plants  of  employers,  or  in  spying,  watching,  f ol- 
lowmg,  dogging  men  from  their  work  to  their  homes,  or  to  any 
place  that  they  went ;  in  supplying  agents,  or  what  is  better  known 
as  agent  provocateur  to  bring  men  into  contests  prematurely  in  order 
chat  they  might  commit  some  overt  act,  or  that  they  might  enter  upon 
premature  strikes  for  which  they  were  unorganized  and  unprepared ; 
in  reporting  men  who  had  expressed  some  little  discontent  or  great 
discontent  with  conditions  in  the  plants  or  the  mills.    Men  were  dis- 
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charged  for  no  other  reason  than  because  of  their  grumbling  against 
conditions.  Men  who  expressed- the  thought  or  the  hope  that  they 
would  lika  to  be  organized  or  who  had  the  temerity  to  go  to  meet- 
ings in  private  homes  or  in  public  halls  ior  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  subject  of  organization  were  watched,  tagged,  and  reported  and 
the  following  morning  would  find  themselves  discharged. 

Tlie  whole  system  was  a  greater  espionage  upon  the  workmen  than 
was  ever  employed  upon  a  man  su^spected  of  a  great  crime  against 
the  laws  of  our  country  or  any  of  the  States. 

It  was  to  put  the  fear  of  God  into  these  men  that  if  they  organized 
or  attempted  to  organize  it  would  be  at  the  peril  of  their  employ- 
ment. Being  discharged  from  a  plant  of  the  steel  industry  meant 
practically  the  blacklisting  of  these  men,  and  that  they  could  not 
find  any  employment  elsewhere. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  spoke  of  the  right  of  association,  of  having 
been  denied  that  right? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  By  that  term  do  you  mean  that  they  were  de- 
nied the  right  to  organize  into  unions  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERs,  Yes ;  or  in  any  other  way  which  had  a  tendency  to 
have  the  workers  unite  themselves  in  any  form  that  might  have  an 
influence  upon  the  industry,  upon  their  employment  and  upon  the 
conditions  of  their  employment.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  men 
who  have  not  only  been  watched,  but  the  meeting  places,  the  small 
halls  rented  for  the  purpose  of  meetings  have  been  closed  against  the 
men.  The  proprietors  of  buildings  in  which  halls  are  rented  have 
been  told  that  they  must  prevent  meetings  being  held  and  must  have 
the  doors  locked  against  the  men. 

We  know  lOf  instances  of  men  who  wanted  to  go  to  a  meeting 
place  of  an  organization — and  this  is  in  recent  times,  too — men  who 
going  from  their  homes  to  the  meeting  places  had  to  pass  through 
two  lines  of  detectives  and  thugs,  run  the  gumut  of  a  hundred  or 
more  on  each  side  of  them.  Men  who  met  in  public  meetings  in 
lofts,  privately  owned,  who  had  obtained  permission  to  hold  the 
meetings,  have  been  run  down,  charged  upon,  and  dispersed;  some 
of  them  assaulted  and  some  of  them  beaten. 

Senator  Sterling.  Can  you  give  instances  of  that,  Mr.  Gompers? 

Mi\  Gompers.  Yes.     In  McKeesport  quite  recently. 

Senator  Sterling.  Before  or  since  the  strike  at  McKeesport  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Since  the  strike — ^both  before  and  after,  and  they 
met  peaceably.  I  have  been  informed  this  morning,  since  I  entered 
this  nail,  and  my  statement  is  capable  of  verification  or  refutation, 
that  at  McKeesport  yesterday  an  order  was  given  that  no  meetings 
can  be  held  of  the  iron  and  steel  workers  in  that  city.  The  meeting 
halls  hired  for  the  purpose  of  consultation  and  discussion  as  to  the 
situation  have  been  closed  against  them.  The  officers  of  the 
unions  of  the  iron  and  steel  workers  have  been  closed  against  all 
'the  men,  against  the  oflBcers  of  the  local  organization  meeting  there 
for  the  purpose  of  consultation  as  to  what  can  be  done  in  furtherance 
of  the  interests  of  the  men  engaged  in  this  strike. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  suppose  that  was  done,  was  jt  not,  on  the 
theory  that  a  strike  being  on,  the  collecting  of  men  in  crowds  would 
tend  to  bring  about  disorder  and  possibly  violence  and  injury  to 
persons  and  to  property  ? 
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Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  do  not  know  the  theory,  but  I  know  the  fact,  and 
1  think  I  know  the  purpose;  and  the  purpose  is  to  keep  the  men,  the 
officers  of  the  organizations,  from  consulting  in  meeting  for  the 
pui'pose  of  furthering  their  interests  in  this  controversy. 

In  the  last  statement  I  made  I  said  that  the  offices  rented  by  the 
organizations  of  the  men,  in  order  that  the  representatives  of  these 
men  might  meet,  these  offices  for  which  the  rent  has  been  paid,  have 
been  closed-  That  is  not  meeting  in  public,  but  it  is  the  right  of 
domicile  or  the  right  peaceably  and  lawfully  to  conduct  business. 

The  Chairman.  Under  whose  orders  were  they  closed? 

Mr.  GrOMFERs.  By  the  order  of  the  mayor  of  McKeesport. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  would  expect  in  such  a  time,  in  a  town 
where  there  were  so  many  of  these  workmen,  when  feeling  runs  high 
on  both  sides,  that  the  authorities  would  be  moi-e  on  the  alert  in  re- 
gard to  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  prevention  of  violence, 
would  you  not? 

Mr.  Gd3ipers.  Alertness  and  maintiiining  order  do  not  involve  the 
invasion  of  private  offices  of  probably  the  capacity  of  10  or  12  people. 
The  preservation  of  order  by  the  authorities  of  McKeesport  or  of 
the  Pittsburgh  district  does  not  contemplate  the  invasion  of  the 
offices  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Senator  Wolcott.  As  distinguished  from  that  circumstance.  I 
read  in  the  morning  paper  a  Pittsburgh^dispatch  as  follows: 

When  told  that-  State  troops  had  broken  up  a  peaceful  ineetinj;  of  strikers 
in  a  hall  at  Natrona,  Sheriff  Haddock  said  that  the  union  men  had  the  right  to 
hold  a  meeting  in  any  part  of  the  county  in  a  hall  and  would  see  that  tlielr 
rights  were  not  invaded,  the  committee  declared. 

I  just  insert  that  in  connection  with  your  remarks  regarding  the 
McKeesport  situation. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  do  not,  of  course,  know  whethefthe  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  dispatch  is  correct  or  not. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Assuming  that  the  dispatch  is  correct,  assuming 
that  the  statement  read  by  Senator  Wolcott  is  correct,  it  shows 
clearly  what  has  been  done  to  call  forth  such  a  rejoinder.  If  the 
meetings  in  rooms,  privately  rented  and  privately  occupied,  had  not 
been  invaded,  such  a  rejoinder  or  such  assurance  now  would  not  be 
necessary. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  first  duties  of  the  authorities 
of  a  municipality,  as  of  any  other  portion  of  our  country,  is  to  main- 
tain order.  There  is  no  question  about  that;  but  in  the  maintenance 
of  order  the  rights,  the  guaranteed  constitutional  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens, must  not  be  invaded.  The  right  of  public  assemblage  is  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  the  right  of  free 
speech  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  right  of  free  press  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  only  in  the  event  of  war  and  when  martial  law 
shall  obtain,  mav  these  rights  be  suspended,  and  then  only  for  the 
preservation  of  tlie  Republic  of  the  United  States  and  not  in  further- 
ance of  the  private  interests  of  a  private  profiteering  corporation. 

Without  particularizing  or  making  a  general  accusation,  I  know 
that  to  a  very  large  degree  the  public  authorities  of  very  many  of  the 
districts  in  Pennsylvania  are  under  the  direct  domination  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation.     Their  whole  conduct  clearly  dem- 
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onstrates  that.  Whatever  furthers  the  interest  of  the  corporation 
as  against  the  workers  is  done  by  the  authorities  in  nearly  all  of  the 
districts  of  Pennsylvania. 

Here  and  there  there  has  been,  in  past  years,  a  demonstration  of 
resentment,  of  industrial  revolt,  if  you  please,  against  the  great  in- 
junr  and  wrong  inflicted  upon  the  working  people. 

The  corporation  has  declared  that  it  runs,  and  proposes  to  run, 
its  establishment  under  the  misnomer  of  an  open  shop.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  shop,  in  so  far  as  the  corporation  itself,  the  superintend- 
ents, and  foremen  are  concerned,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  them, 
with  all  their  power  to  see  to  it,  has  been  a  closed  shop,  closed  to  the 
unions,  closed  to  union  men,  and  when  the  men  have  organized  at  all 
it  has  been  against  every  machination  of  the  corporation  and  its 
spokesmen. 

Senator  McKellar.  Would  you  give  us  just  the  reasons  why  this 
strike  was  called ;  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  called,  so  that  we  can 
have  them  clearly  before  us;  if  you  will  just  take  them  up  in  order, 
one  after  the  other,  and  then  discuss  them. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Yes;  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  that  to  the  best 
of  my  ability. 

Senator  McKellar.  Well,  you  do  it  very  well. 

Mr.  Gompers.  What  I  have  tried  to  do  thus  far  has  been  to  show 
the  causes  which  have  made  their  impressions  upon  the  minds  of  the 
men,  and  which  have  been  the  feehng  of  consciousness  or  subcon- 
sciousness of  wrong  and  injustice. 

Senator  Sterling.  Before  you  leave  the  point  to  which  you  re- 
ferred a  moment  ago,  what  proportion  of  tne  workers  in  tne  steel 
mills  of  Pennsylvania  are  organized  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  can  not  tell  you  that  of  Pennsylvania.  I  can  tell 
you  it  in  a  general  way.  I  will  come  to  that  question  in  a  moment, 
if  I  may.  Senator. 

Senator  Sterling.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Gompers.  In  response  to  the  many  requests  to  organize  and  to 
have  us  aid  these  workers  in  organizing,  some  years  ago  we  sent  a 
few  organizers  into  the  field.  Those  men  were  arrested  and  driven 
out  of  town.  One  of  them  was  so  bludgeoned  that  within  a  few 
months  afterwards  he  died.  He  was  one  of  the  best,  most  intelligent 
and  constructive  workers  and  organizers  in  our  service. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  there  any  strike  on  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Gompers.  No,  sir.  I  refer  to  the  late  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis 
Pierce,  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

Senator  Sterling.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Gompers  About  four  or  five  years  ago.  In  view  of  the  appli- 
cations, made  to  us,  we  undertook  a  campaign  of  organization. 
We  had  about  eight  or  ten  of  our  men  go  among  the  iron  and  steel 
workers.  We  sent  some  documents  prmted  in  22  or  23  different 
languages  among  the  people  calling  them  to  meetings.  The  effort 
was  atortive  by  reason  of  the  tactics  employed  by  the  corporation 
and  their  representatives  that  I  have  indicated. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  to  send  notices  in  that  many  dif- 
ferent languages} 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty -two  or  twenty-three? 
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Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  I  can  furnish  a  copy  of  one  or  two 
of  these  documents,  j^o  that  you  may  see  the  poly  got  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  do  that.  Did  you  send  one 
printed  in  each  of  the  22  languages? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,  sir.    There  were  22  languages  on  the  one  sheet. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  one  sheet  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  have  that. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Very  well.  I  think  we  have  one  or  two  on  file.  We 
have  been  trying  to  be  helpful  to  these  men  for  a  long  time,  and 
our  efforts  have  never  entirely  ceased. 

At  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  held  at 
St.  Paul,  in  June,  1918,  a  resolution  or  a  motion  was  adopted,  by 
which  the  officers  of  the  various  trade  unions  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  and  its  various  branches  wefe  called  to  meet  during  the 
convention.  As  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  I 
was  named  as  one  of  those  who  were  requested  to  participate  in  that 
conference,  and  I  was  prasent.  I  was  elected  chaii-man  of  the  con- 
ference. The  committee,  or  rather  the  conference,  decided  to  form 
itself  into  an  organizing  committee  of  the  workers  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry.  Instead  of  making  the  movement  as  it  had  thereto- 
fore been  conducted,  the  endeavor  to  bring  the  workers  into  one  big 
organization  in  any  district,  the  policy  wds  outlined  to  organize 
the  workers  into  the  various  unions  of  their  respective  branches, 
trades  or  crafts,  and  that  there  should  be  this  organizing  committee, 
and  the  officers  of  these  national  trade  unions,  to  be  a  soit  of  federa- 
tion of  the  organizations  of  the  iron  and  steel  workers. 

While  I  was  chairman,  I  could  not  give  the  work  of  the  organizing- 
committee  the  full  attention  that  the  position  required.  I  was  rather 
active  in  the  other  affairs  of  the  toilers  and  the  people  of  our  country, 
and  in  addition  to  that  I  was  rather  busily  engaged  in  trying  to  help 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  our  allied  countries  to  win 
the  war.  I  went  to  Europe  three  times  within  the  past  13  months; 
I  was  upon  all  the  battle  fronts,  and  in  association  and  conference 
with  men  of  labor  and  men  of  other  affairs  and  walks  of  life  in 
Europe.  I  traveled  more  than  18,000  miles  on  the  ocean  within  about 
a  year.  Therefore.  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  the  work  of  organ- 
izing and  coordinating  the  movement  the  attention  which  that  posi- 
tion required. 

As  a  consequence,  at  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  held  at  Atlantic  City,  in  June,  1919,  I  asked  that  I  should 
be  relieved  from  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  was 
excused,  and  Mr.  John  Fitzpatrick  was  elected  as  the  chairman  of 
that  committee.  Now,  I  think  a  fairly  well-defined  plan  was  adopted 
by  which  the  work  of  organizing  and  the  expenses  involved  would 
be  provided  by  the  organizations  of  the  trades  already  in  existence 
and  by  a  small  contribution  from  those  whom  it  was  sought  to  be 
organized  and  made  members  of  the  union. 

Senator  Phipps.  Mr.  Gompers,  at  that  point,  it  has  been  stated 
that  in  the  steel  industry  the  great  majority  of  employees  are  un- 
skilled. Did  this  effort  for  organization  include  the  unskilled  work- 
ers of  the  steel  industry? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Phipps.  And  that  would  embrace  the  conmion  day  laborer, 
would  it? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  It  would.  It  would  include  all  workers  employed 
in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  who  had  not  already  been  organized. 
There  are  24  national  trade-unions  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
classes  of  employment,  or  the  classes  of  work,  rather,  and  of  the  men 
performing  it.  That  class  of  workers  for  which  there  is  no  national 
trade-union  would  become  directly  affiliated  to  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor. 

Senator  Piiipps.  Xow,  Mr.  Gompers,  you  have  expressed  your 
opinion  that  while  the  steel  corporations,  that  is,  not  only  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  but  the  others  as  well,  declare  that  they 
desire  to  operate  on  an  open-shop  basis,  their  real  attitude  is  that 
of  limiting  employment  to  men  who  will  not  or  do  not  belong  to 
unions.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
as  regards  the  employment  of  nonunion  men  in  shops  where  you 
have  organized  the  employees?  Is  there  any  objection  made  by 
the  federation  to  the  employment  of  nonunion  men? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  subject  at  all.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  national  trade 
unions  to  outline  their  policies. 

Senator  Piiipps.  What  has  been  the  policy  as  outlined  by  the  na- 
tional trade-unions  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  The  national  trade-union's  effort  has  been  to  try 
to  organize  the  workers. 

Senator  Piiipps.  And  to  exclude  the  employment  of  nonunion  men 
whenever  possible  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  To  organize  the  workers,  to  try  to  have  the  workers 
organized  in  a  plant  100  per  cent. 

Senator  Piiipps.  Mr.  Gompers,  you  are  familiar  with  the  operations 
or  with  the  conduct  of  the  business  organization  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  some  20  years  ago,  say? 

Mr.  Go^iPERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  was  their  attitude  at  that  time  on  this  point? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  At  that  time  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron, 
Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  was  composed  exclusively  of  the  skilled  work- 
men in  the  trade. 

Senator  Phipps.  Yes,  and  was  it  their  attitude  that  unless  a  man 
joined  the  union  he  should  be  displaced  in  his  position  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  The  position  was  that  of  agreement  between  the 
company  and  the  union  for  wages  and  conditions  of  employment,  to 
be  paid  to  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Association,  which  in  effect 
would  not  exclude  any  nonunion  men,  but  when  he  came  to  work  he 
would  become  a  member  of  the  organization. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  were  the  working  conditions  of  men  who 
declined  to  join  the  union? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  do  not  know  such  an  animal.  Not  in  all  the  years 
of  my  experience  have  I  come  across  a  workman  who  voluntarily  de- 
clined to  become  a  member  of  the  union  of  his  trade. 

Senator  Phipps.  My  own  experience  has  been  rather  different,  but 
that  is  immaterial. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  suppose  that  the  men  would  come  to  you,  privately, 
Senator  Phipps,  who  would  not  come  to  me  and  present  the  same 
point  of  view. 
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Senator  Phipps.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  And  probably,  if  I  may  presume  so  much  as  to  say 
that  I  think  they  would  be  more  frank  with  me  than  they  would  be 
with  you  as  to  their  employer. 

Senator  Phipps.  Well,  I  was  not  always  an  employer.  I  have  been 
an  employee  and  hand  in  glove  with  the  workmen  themselves. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Your  position  in  life  would  at  least,  I  think,  and 
mjr  position  in  life,  would  prompt  them  to  be  more  frank  and  open 
with  me  than  they  would  be  with  you. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  am  not  speating  of  the  present  time,  but  I  am 
speaking  of  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Even  20  years  ago — I  had  the  pleasure  of  your  ac- 
quaintance then,  I  think 

Senator  Phipps.  Yes,  perhaps,  before  when  I  was  a  shipping  clerk 
or  filled  some  other  similar  position  at  that  time.  Now,  Mr.  Gompers, 
it  has  been  mooted  that  a  strike  is  to  be  called  in  the  plant  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  There  is  an  organization  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  in  that  plant,  is  there? 

Mr.  Gompers.  There  is. 

Senator  Phipps.  In  deciding  whether  or  not 

Mr.  GrOMPERS  (interposing).  Pardon  me,  I  want  to  correct  my 
answer.  There  are  organizations  of  workers  belonging  to  national 
trade  unions,  which  trade  unions  are  affiliated  to  the  -^onerican  Federa- 
tion of  Labor. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  think  that  has  been  very  clearly  stated.  Now,  in 
determining  whether  or  not  a  strike  shall  be  called  at  that  plant,  can 
you  tell  this  committee  just  what  the  method  of  procedure  will  be? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  think  that  if  such  a  strike  is  contemplated,  the 
committee  will  approach  the  employers,  representatives  of  the^  com- 
pany or  corporation,  and  ask  for  an  opportunity  to  present  the  causes 
which  the  men  believe  should  receive  the  consideration  and  attention 
of  the  company,  and  ask  for  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
them  and  endeavoring  to  reach  an  adjustment. 

Senator  Phipps.  Will  that  conference  be  requested  by  men  who  are 
actual  employes  in  the  plant  itself,  or  will  they  be  represented  by 
officials  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor? 

Mr.  Gompers.  The  likelihood  would  be  that  they  would  be  the 
representatives  of  the  men,  chosen  by  themselves  without  regard  to 
whether  they  are  employed  by  the  corporation  or  not,  exercising 
exactly  the  same  right  that  the  corporation  exercises  in  calling  a 
lawyer  or  any  other  expert  as  their  defender  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
the  corporation  in  any  eventuality. 

Senator  Phipps.  Along  the  same  lines  as  was  done  in  the  request 
for  a  conference  with  the  head  of  the  Steel  Corporation  before  the 
present  strike  was  called  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Approximately.  May  I  say.  Senator,  that  during 
the  time  of  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at 
Atlantic  City,  last  June,  I  took  occasion  to  write  a  letter  to  Judge 
Gary,  I  think  couched  in  respectful  language.  I  asked  that  he  might 
accord  a  committee  an  opportunity  to  meet  him  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  situation.  I  think  that  in  that  letter  I  said  that  perhaps 
if  the  privilege  was  accorded,  I  might  have  the  time  or  the  opportunity 
to  be  with  the  committee  should  they  meet  with  the  judge.  I  can 
furnish  the  committee  with  a  copy  of  that  letter,  I  think. 
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Senator  Piiipps.  That  is  possibly  the  letter  that  has  already  been 
inserted  in  the  record. 

Tlie  Chairman.  No,  I  think  not. 

Mr.  PoMPERs.  It  is  my  letter  to  Mr.  Gary. 

The  Chairman.  Wiiryou  insert  the  answer,  too,  Mr.  Gompers? 

Mr.  GoMPBRg.  I  would  if  I  could,  but  the  letter  was  unanswered 
and  unacknowledged.  The  courtesy  of  an  answer  or  acknowledgment 
was  not  given. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  know  whether  Jud£:e  Gary  ever  received 
the  letter? 

Mr.  (tompers.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  The  mails  are  a  little  slow,  you  know. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  but  that  was  last  June  and  this  is  September  26. 
It  is  over  three  months,  and  I  have  faith  in  Uncle  Sam.  It  was  sent 
in  an  envelope,  an  official  envelope  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  ccntaming  the  return  address  both  on  the  envelope  and  on  the 
letter  head. 

Senator  Phtpps.  Mr.  Gompers,  I  hold  in  my  hand  what  purports 
to  be  a  fopy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  the  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  I  believe  under  dat »  of  September  16, 
reprinted  in  the  Daily  Bulletin  issued  by  the  Manufacturers  Record 
under  date  of  September  19. 

Mr.  Gompers.  1919? 

Senator  Phipps.  1919.  I  have  seen  another  copy  of  this  lett  r, 
bearing  the  date  of  September  16  and  have  compared  it  with  this, 
and  I  know  that  they  are  identical.    I  will  read  this  letter : 

Not  long  since  I  respectfully  declined  to  meet,  for  the  purpose  of  cUscussinj: 
matters  pertaining  to  lnlx>r  at  our  vnrious  plants,  a  number  of  gentlemen  rep- 
resenting certain  labor  unions.  Tiiey  claim  this  furnishes  cause  for  complaint 
and  have  stated  that  they  intend,  if  possible,  to  prevent  a  continimnce  of  openi- 
tions  at  our  mills  and  factories. 

I  deem  It  projier  to  rei)eat  in  a  letter  >^lmt  heretofore  has  been  said  to  you 
verbally.  I  entertain  no  feeling  or  animosity  toward  the  gentlemen  personally 
and  would  not  hesitate  to  meet  them  as  individuals^  but  I  did  not>  consider  it 
proper  to  confer  with  them  under  the  circumstances. 

The  declaration  was  made  for  two  reasons:  First,  because  I  did  not  l)elteve 
the  gentlemen  were  authorized  to  speak  for  large  numbers  of  our  employees, 
whose  interests  and  wishes  are  of  prime  imi>ortance.  Secondly,  because  a  oon- 
ference  with  these  men  would  have  l>een  treUed  by  them  as  a  recognition  of 
the  "  closed-shop  "  method  of  employment.  We  do  not  cimibat  labor  unions  as 
such.  We  do  not  negotiate  with  lab«>r  unions,  because  it  would  indicate  the 
closing  of  our  shops  against  nonunion  labor;  and  large  numbers  of  our 
workmen  are  not  members  of  unions  and  do  not  care  to  be. 

The  principle  of  '*  open  shop  *'  is  vital  to  the  greatest  industrial  progress  and  , 
prosperity.  It  is  of  equal  benefit  to  employer  and  employee.  It  means  that  ! 
every  man  may  engage  in  any  line  of  employment  that  he  selects,  and  under 
-  such  terms  as_he  and  the  employer  may  agree  upon ;  that  he  may  arrange 
for  the  kind  and  character  of  work  which  he  believes  will  bring  to  him  the 
largest  compensation  and  the  most  satisfactory'  conditions,  depending  upon 
his  own  merit  and  disposition. 

The  '*  closed  **  means  that  no  man  can  obtain  employment  in  that  shop  ex- 
cept through  and  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  imposed  by  the  labor  unions. 
lie  is  compelled  to  join  the  union  and  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  its  leader 
before  he  can  enter  the  place  of  business.  If  he  joins  the  union,  he  is  then 
restricted,  by  its  leader  as  to  place  of  work,  hours  of  work  (and  therefore 
amount  of  compensation)  and  advancement  in  position,  regardless  of  merit,  and 
sometimes,  by  the  dictum  of  the  union  leader,  called  out  and  prevented  from 
work  for  days  or  weeks,  although  he  has  no  real  grievance,  and  he  and  his 
family  are  suffering  for  the  want  of  necessities  of  life.    In  short,  he  is  sub- 
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jected  to  tbe  arbitrary  direction  of  the  leader,  jind  his  personal  Independence 
Is  gone.    Personal  ambition  to  succeed  and  prosper  Is  stifled. 

This  country  will  not  stand  for  the  "  closed  shop."  It  can  not  afford  it.  In 
the  light  of  experience  we  know  It  would  signify  decreased  production,  In- 
creased cost  of  living,  and  initiative,  development,  and  enterprise  dwarfed.  It 
would  be  the  beginning  of  industrial  decay  and  an  Injustice  to  the  workmen 
themselves,  who  prosper  only  when  Industry  succeeds.  Tlie  **open  shop" 
generally  will  be  approved  by  them,  for  this  permits  them  to  engage  in  any 
employment,  whether  they  are  or  are  not  members  of  a  labor  union. 

It  is  appropriate,  further,  to  emphasize  what  has  been  said  many  times  In 
regard  to  our  employees.  Everyone,  without  exception,  must  be  treated  by  all 
others  justly  and  according  to  merit.  In  accordance  with  our  established 
custom,  one  of  our  workmen,  or  a  number  of  our  workmen  from  any  depart- 
ment, will  continue  to  be  received  by  the  management  to  consider  for  adjust- 
ment any  question  presented. 

It  is  the  .settled  determination  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  its 
subsidiaries  that  the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  their  employees  shall 
compare  favorably  with  the  highest  standards  of  propriety  and  justice.  Mis- 
representations have  already  been  made  and  hereafter  will  be  made;  unfavor- 
able criticisms  may  be  indulged  in  by  outsiders,  especially  by  those  who  have 
little  knowledge  of  the  facts ;  our  employees  may  be  threatened  and  abused  in 
the  effort  to  influence  them  to  join  the  union  against  their  own  desires;  but, 
whatever  the  circumstances  may  be,  we  should  proceed  with  the  conduct  of  our 
business  in  the  usual  way  and  should  give  evidence  to  our  employed  that  we 
ih^an  to  be  fair  with  them. 

That  closes  the  letter,  and,  incidentally,  there  is  published  on  the 
same  page  two  other  quotations,  and  I  woul  like  to  read  them: 

I  am  a  fierce  partisan  of  the  open  shop  and  of  everything  that  makes  for  indi- 
vidual liberty 

The  Chairman.  And  whose  quotation  is  this.  Judge  Gary's? 

Senator  Phipps.  That  was  not.  This  is  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, then  signed  as  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  under  date  of  January  12, 
1909. 

I  will  i-ead  further: 

I  am  a  fierce  partisan  of  the  open  shop  and  of  everything  that  makes  for  indi- 
vidual liberty,  and  I  should  like  to  contribute  anything  that  might  be  possible 
for  me  to  contribute  to  the  clarification  of  thinking  and  the  formation  of  right 
purposes  in  matters  of  this*  kind. 

Extract  from  letter  of  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  January  12,  1909,  in 
reply  to  an  invitation  to  speak  at  a  banquet  of  antistrike  and  anti- 
boycott  advocates. 

Senator  Phipps.  Which  is  under  the  date  of  1909,  without  the 
exact  date  being  given,  is  also  from  President  Wilson. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Not  President  Wilson. 

Senator  Phipps.  This  is  in  1909  and  was  then  Dr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  It  is  not  President  Wilson. 

Senator  Phipps  (reading) : 

You  know  what  the  usual  standard  of  the  employee  is  in  our  day.  It  is  to 
give  as  little  as  he  may  for  his  wages.  Labor  is  standardized  by  the  trades 
unions,  and  this  Is  the  standard  to  which  it  Is  made  to  conform.  No  one  is 
suffered  to  do  more  than  the  average  workman  can  do;  in  some  trades  and 
handicrafts  no  one  is  suffered  to  do  more  than  the  least  skiUful  of  his  fellows 
can  do  within  the  hours  allotted  to  a  day's  labor,  and  no  one  may  work  out  of 
hours  at  all  or  volunteer  anything  beyond  the  minimum. 

I  need  not  point  out  how  economically  disastrous  such  a  regulation  of  labor 
Is!  It  Is  so  unprofitable  to  the  employer  that  in  some  trades  it  will  presently 
not  be  worth  his  while  to  attempt  anything  at  all.  He  had  better  stop  alto- 
gether than  operate  at  an  Inevitable  and  in^irlable  loss. 

The  labor  of  America  is  rapidly  becoming  unprofitable  under  Its  present 
regulation  by  those  who  have  determined  to  reduce  it  to  a  minimum. 
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l)ur  economic  supremacy  may  be  lost  because  the  country  grows  more  and 
more  full  of  unprofitable  servants. 

Extracts  from  baccalaureate  address  of  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son before  the  graduating  class  of  Princeton  University  in  1909. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  And  under  the  title  of  "  Unprofitable  servants." 

Senator  Phipps.  The  title  is  not  given. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  I  am  furnishing  it. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  inquire  if  this  is  published  in  book  form, 
or  what  is  it? 

Mr.  GoMPEKS.  No;  it  is  not  published  in  book  form. 

Senator  Phipps.  There  is  another  which  I  would  like  to  read. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Before  you  read  that,  is  that  from  the  same 
autliority  ? 

Senator  Phipps.  The  same  authority.     (Keading:) 

We  speak  too  exclusively  of  the  capitalistic  class.  There  is  another,  as 
formidable  an  enemy  to  equality  and  betterment  of  opportunity  as  it  is,  and 
that  Is  the  class  formed  by  the  labor  organizations  and  leaders  of  the  country. 

Extract  from  address  by  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  at  a  dinner  at  the 
Waldorf  Hotel,  March  18,  1918. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  read  these  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  wit- 
ness an  opportunity  to  express  his  views  upon  the  pomts  raised. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  May  I  make  some  observation  upon  that  which  you 
have  presented  to  us  ? 

Senator  Phipps.  Certainly.  That  is  the  purpose  of  it.  I  desire 
first  to  ask  you  one  question,  which  I  think  is  pointed,  and  that  is. 
of  your  own  knowledge,  are  you  aware  of  any  refusal  on  the  part  of 
any  superintendent  of  tlie  Steel  Corporation  or  of  any  other  steel 
company  at  any  time  to  receive  a  complaint  presented  by  a  committee 
of  its  own  employees? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  think  it  would  be  wholly  out  of  order  of  the  mat- 
ter which  you  presented  for  me  to  answer  that  question  at  this  time. 
If  you  will  permit  me  to  make  some  observations  upon  the  letter,  or 
upon  the  quotations  made  by  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  I  think  it  would 
be  a  little  more  patent  and  clear,  and  I  shall  answer  your  question, 
if  I  may,  after  I  have  made  those  observations. 

Senator  Phipps.  Certainly. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  think  it  is  as  unfair  to  quote  statements  made  by 
Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  of  1907  and  1909  and  compare  them  and  quote 
them  as  his  judgment  of  to-day,  as  it  is  to  hold  Mr.  Foster,  secretary 
of  the  organized  committee  of  the  iron  and  steel  workers,  for  his 
utterances  of  10  and  12  years  ago,  and  hold  him  responsible  for  them 
to-day,  when  he  has  disavowed  them  and  frankly  acknowledged  that 
he  was  wholly  in  error  in  his  point  of  view  at  that  time. 

That  is  all  the  observations  that  I  care  to  make  upon  the  statements 
read  here,  bjr  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  holding  that  as  the  expres- 
sion of  President  Woodrow  Wilson  in  1919. 

Senator  Phipps.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  Presi»lent 
Wilson  holds  views  other  than  those  expressed  by  him  in  1007  and 
1909  on  this  topic? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  The  whole  course  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Hon.  Woodrow  Wilson,  in  regard  to  labor  matters,  to  the 
relations  of  workers  to  employees,  to  the  organizations  of  labor, 
and  his  efforts  to  help  to  compose  whatever  differences  existed,  is  in 
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itself  a  sufficient  answer,  but  let  me  supplement  that  by  thi* — that 
before  the  war,  before  the  United  States  entered  into  the  war,  he,  :is 
President  of  the  United  States,  appointed  the  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  as  one  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense.  As  President  of  the  United  States  he 
appointed  a  committee  of  citizens,  called  the  War  Labor  Conference 
Beard,  composed  of  five  business  men,  organized  business  iriea,  and 
five  representatives  of  organized  labor  to  meet  in  conference  to  out- 
line policies  for  the  adjustment  of  differences  between  employers  -ind 
workers.  The  declarations  of  the  conference  board,  with  former 
President  Taft  as  one  of  the  joint  chairmen  and  Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh 
as  the  other  joint  chairman — ^the  declarations  of  that  War  Labor 
Conference  Board  declared  for  these  principles.  I  am  quoting  to  you 
from  memory : 

The  right  of  coUective  bargaining  between  worlcers  and  employers. 

The  right  of  representatives  of  workers  to  be  heard  in  any  matter  in  contro- 
versy. 

The  standard  eight-hour  worlc  day. 

The  right  of  a  living  wage  for  workers,  conforming  to  the  American  standards 
of  living. 

The  Chairman.  The  right  to  organize  into  labor  and  to  trade- 
unions? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  The  right  to  organize  into  trade-unions,  yes,  sir;  and 
collective  bargaining,  and  others  which  my  memory  does  not  now  serve 
me.  That  War  Labor  Conference  Board  declarations  were  approved 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson.  The 
personnel  which  constituted  the  War  Labor  Conference  Board  was 
the  pei'sonnel  of  the  War  Labor  Board  created  by  the  War  Labor  Con- 
ference Board  and  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  State;s, 
Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  building  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  in  Washington  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  made  the  dedicatory  address.  I  commend  that  addres.^ 
to  your  serious  attention.  Senator. 

At  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  held  at 
Buffalo  in  November,  1917,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  came  to  that  convention  and  delivered  an  address 
to  the  delegates  and  visitors  in  attendance  at  that  convention.  I  com- 
mend that  address  to  your  very  serious  consideration. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  believe  that  I  have  read  both  of  them. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Pardon  me,  if  you  please.  You  asked  me  whether 
I  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  President  had  changed  his  mind. 

Senator  Phipps.  Yes;  I  did. 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  When  there  was  a  dispute  between  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  and  the  railroad  companies  regarding  the  eight-hour 
work  day,  President  Wilson  appointed  a  committee  of  four,  consist- 
ing of  l^retary  Lane,  Secretary  Wilson,  Mr.  Daniel  Willard,  and 
the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  authorizing 
them  and  directing  them  to  make  every  honorable  effort  for  the  com- 
position of  the  differences  between  the  railroads  and  brotherhoods, 
and  that  was  done. 

In  the  matters  arising  in  the  various  and  numerous  activities  of 
labor  I  have  foimd  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
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Woodrow  Wilson,  has  given  every  honorable,  lawful  effort  that  he 
could  in  endeavoring  to  bring  about  some  reasonable  undei-standing 
and  agreement  between  the  representatives  of  employei*s  or  the  em- 
ployers themselves  and  the  workers. 

And  in  the  recent  invitation  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  extended  to  the  employers  of  labor  and  to  the  organiza- 
tions of  labor,  to  be  represented  at  a  conference  called  by  him,  to 
take  place  on  October  6,  1919,  about  two  weeks  from  now — less  than 
two  weeks  from  now — is  evidence  to  me  that  the  President  would  not 
now  adhere  to  the  declarations  that  he  made  in  1907  and  1909. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gompers,  do  you  really  think  that,  as  far  as 
this  question  that  is  before  us  is  concerned,  the  question  of  whether 
the  President  has  changed  his  mind  or  not  is  of  any  particular  im- 
portance ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  think  not,  but  I  have  been  questioned  upon  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  we  had  better  get  down  to 
brass  tacks  now? 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  I  do,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You,  up  to  the  time  or  before  the  time  that  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  preceded  you 

Senator  Fhipps  (interrupting).  Pardon  me  one  moment,  Mr. 
Chairman.  These  statements  were  published,  and  I  believe  that  this 
witness  is  qualified  to  express  his  opinion  upon  these  statements.  I 
am  giving  him  that  opportunity,  without  any  Question  of  being  un- 
fair whatsoever,  and  this  committee  can  see  nt  to  be  its  duty  to 
bring  out  all  the  facts  which  are  of  importance. 

Mr.  Gompers.  And  I  will  say  that  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  an- 
swer them. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  or  have  you  not  fully  answered  it? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  an  observation 
or  two  upon  the  letter  which  Mr.  Gary  has  sent  to  his  subsidiary 
companies  and  upon  which  Senator  Phipps  has  questioned  me. 

Senator  McKellar.  Has  the  witness  answered  fully  Senator 
Phipps'  question  in  reference  to  the  President  and  his  views.  I 
think  you  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  answer  those  questions 
as  fully  as  you  desire. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  have  answerd  the  question  of  Senator  Phipps  upon 
the  President's  attitude  or  whether  I  believed  he  had  changed  his 
mind. 

The  Chairman.  I  certainly  was  not  trying  to  stop  the  discussion 
in  any  wav,  but  I  think  we  had  better  get  down  to  brass  tacks  on  the 
matter  before  us. 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  As  Senator  Phipps  has  read  a  letter  of  Judge  Gary, 
I  would  like  'to  have  an  opportunity  to  make  an  observation  or  two 

ahead. 

y  letter  and  the  several  letters  addressed  to 
nmittee,  there  was  not  the  remotest  reference 
ed  diop  or  open  shop.  I  assert,  without  any 
ntradiction,  that  it  was  not  in  the  minds  of  the 
it  was  not  in  the  mind  of  myself,  to  discuss 
1  and  closed  shop  if  such  conference  were  had. 
•  I  may  use  the  vulgarism — ^lugged  in  by  the 
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judge  in  that  letter  that  is  read  and  in  the  publicity  of  the  corporation 
that  this  controversy 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  Then  you  say  that  the  closed  shop 
is  not  an  issue  in  this  strike? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  It  is  not  an  issue,  sir.  You  can  imagine  one  of  the 
common  laborers,  unskilled  lal)<)rers,  or  skilled  workers,  if  you  please, 
as  an  individual,  going  to  Judge  (lary  and  presenting  a  grievance ;  or, 
even  if  not  to  Judge  Gary,  to  the  corporation's  counsel,  appointed  by 
Judge  Gary.  You  can  imagine  what  chance  of  presentation  would 
be  afforded  such  poor  devil  by  the  representative  of  this  billions 
nnd  millions  of  dollars  corporation.  You  can  imagine  how  much 
courage  a  man  would  have  m  appearing  before  Judge  (Jary,  or  one 
of  his  representatives,  to  present  either  an  individual  grievance  or  a 
general  grievance  which  the  workei*s  nmy  have. 

Senator  Sterling.  Now,  I  think  that  Senator  Phipps  asked  a  ques- 
tion awhile  ago  that  if  you  have  ever  known  of  Judge  Gary  turning 
down  a  committee  of  workers  in  the  mills 

Senator  Piiiprs.  Xorthe  question  was  if  any  superintendent  or 
foreman  of  the  steel  corporation  or  any  other  steel  plant 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gompers.  That  is  very  much  like  the  answer  that  I  made  to  the 
Chairman  when  he  asked  me  to  ])ut  into  the  record  the  answer  of 
Judge  Gary  to  nn^  letter.  Men  of  labor  should  know  and  whoever 
had  experience  does  know,  as  I  know,  after  an  experience  of  26 
years  as  a  factory  worker,  working  at  my  trade,  I  have  had  many 
years'  experience  since  I  have  not  worked  as  a  wage  earner  in  a  fac- 
tory, and  I  know  the  experiences  of  other  workers  who  have  attempted 
to  meet  employers,  particularly  of  large  corporations.  Yes,  in  a  small 
concern  where  the  employer  knows  each  worker,  that  may  be,  but  in 
a  corporation,  where  the  superintendent  or  president  knows  not  one 
out  of  one  hundred  thousand,  surely  there  is  no  necessity  for  this 
assumption  of  virtue  on  the  part  of  Judge  Gary  that  he  would  not 
I  liave  a  committee  or  individual  turned  down.  The  individual  would 
;  not  have  the  temerity  to  try  to  be  heard  and  have  consideration  given 
to  any  grievance  which  he  or  his  brothers  may  have. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  spoke  of  the  individual,  however. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Or  the  committee. 

Senator  Sterling.  Or  the  committee.  Suppose  there  is  a  commit* 
tee  appointed  by  the  workers  to  interview  a  superintendent  or  Mr. 
Gary  himself,  you  say  now  that  that  committee  would  be  invariably 
turned  down  and  denied  opportunity  for  conference  with  that  super- 
intendent? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  say  there  is  no  such  possibility  of  the  workers 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  their  grievances  and  selecting 
a  committee  to  represent  them. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  is  a  little  different  question.  That  does 
not  answer  my  question.  Do  you  mean  to  say  now  that  the  workers 
have  no  opportunity  of  consult;ing  together  with  reference  to  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  interview  a  superintendent  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Senator,  I  mean  to  say  this,  that  the  selection  of  a 
committee  is  only  the  second  step  in  such  a  procedure.  The  first  must 
be  not  only  the  feeling  that  the  grievance  exists,  but  the  opportunity 
of  the  men  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  those  grievances  and 
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authorizing  a  committee,  selecting  a  committee  and  authorizing  it 
to  speak  on  the  matter  for  the  workers  and  for  the  presentation  of 
those  grievances.  I  say,  sir,  that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the 
workers  now  to-  discuss  their  real  grievances  with  such  an  object  in 
view. 

Senator  Sterling.  Can  you  give  instances  here  now?  I  do  not 
mean  during  the  period  of  a  strike,  when  the  authorities  must  be  on 
the  alert  to  quell  disturbances  or  something  of  that  kind;  but  in 
peaceful  times,  when  there  is  no  strike,  can  you  cite  instances  where 
meetings  have  been  prohibited  ? 

Mr.  UoMPERs.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Wliere  workers  could  not  meet  and  discuss  their 
grievances  and  appoint  committees? 

Mr.  G0MPER8.  Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir;  time  without  number. 

Senator  Sterling.  Will  you  give  us  special  instances,  if  you  can? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  can  not  give  them  from  memory — ^just  a  moment. 
I  can  submit  to  you  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  convention 
of  the  American  F'ederation  of  Labor  last  June,  and  the  remarks 
made  upon  that  resolution  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  then  newly  elected 
chairman  of  the  organizing  committee,  and  alway,  though  vice  chair- 
man, the  active  man  in  the  work. 

Whereas,  tlie  mayors  of  several  towns  In  the  Pittsbiirgli  district  have  arbi- 
tmriiy  suppressed  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  free  assembly,  and  have  re- 
fuse<l  to  permit  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  hoid  meetings  In  their 
towns;  and. 

Whereas,  every  effort  has  failed  to  dissuade  them  from  this  un-American  and 
autocmtic  attitude,  they  refusing  absolutely  to  be  guided  by  policies  of 
justice,  reason,  and  fair  play.    Therefore,  be  It 

Senator  Sterling.  Before  you  go  any  further,  tell  me  what  time 
this  was  ? 

Mr.  G0MPER8.  Just  before  the  Atlantic  City  convention  in  June 
of  1919. 

now  rettofved,  that  the  thirty-ninth  convention  of  the  American  Ke<leration  of 
Labor  heartily  condenms  this  lawless  conduct;  and,  be  it  further 

Rrsolretl,  that  wj»  respe<'tfully  request  the  I*resident  of  the  United  States  to 
institute  a  congressional  investigation  of  the  situation  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
and  to  take  such  steps  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  put  the  Constitution  Into 
force  in  this  district. 

Mr.  John  Fitzpatrick  made  a  speech  to  the  convention  in  which  he 
pointed  out  where  these  meetings  had  been  stopped,  and  this  is  what 
he  said : 

Mr.  Chahiman  and  Fkienps:  The  resolution  which  is  printed  in  the  minutes 
deals  with  the  question  of  free  speech,  and  we  feel  it  Is  one  of  the  most  im- 

come  to  the  convention.  The  "resolve"  In  the 
utlve  council  of  the  American  Fe<leration  of  Labor 
congressional  or  other  Investigation  of  the  denial 
tern  Pennsylvania.  In  order  to  understand  this 
)  take  a  moment  of  your  time  in  ccmnection  with 
>f  the  national  committee  for  organizing  Iron  and 

of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  authorized 
I  conference  for  the  purpo.*<e  of  bringing  together 
tlves  to  discuss  and  dtK»ide  upon  a  method  of  pro- 
unions  were  represented  by  their  presidents  or 
the  national  committer*  was  formed, 
ected  chairman,  and  W.  Z.  Foster,  of  the  carmen, 

felt  they  would  be  able  to  develop  a  general  or- 
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ganizatlou  campaigD  throughout  the  country  as  far  as  the  Iron  and  steel  In- 
dustry was  concerned,  but,  unfortunately,  because  of  the  resources  at  our  com- 
mand and  the  number  of  men  we  had  we  were  compelled  to  confine  our  activities 
to  the  Chicago  district. 

In  a  short  time  we  were  able  to  organize  Gary,  Ind.,  Jollet,  111.,  South  Chi- 
cago, Indiana  Harbor,  East  Chicago,  and  various  other  points  where  large  steel 
industries  existed.  But  a  short  time  prior  to  that  campaign  It  had  seemed  Im- 
possible that  labor  could  make  Itself  felt  at  these  points.  By  October  we  had 
sufficient  organization  to  enable  us  to  take  our  men  out  of  that  district. 

The  Steel  Corporations  felt  they  would  deal  us  a  deadly  blow  at  that  particu- 
lar time.  They  had  declared  that  the  steel  industry  would  not  be  organized,  but 
they  saw  our  campaign  had  some  punch  in  it  and  was  making  Itself  felt,  so  the 
steel  corporations  conceded  about  the  only  thing  they  could  concede  to  the 
workers  at  that  time — the  eight-hour  day — but  it  was  handed  out  as  a  kind  of 
sop  to  prevent  the  workers  from  benlg  Interested  in  the  organization.  In  spite 
of  that  our  committee  was  able  to  go  In  and  increase  our  membership  and  get 
more  thorough  organization  in  the  various  departments  and  plants. 

About  the  time  the  steel  trust  endeavored  to  deliver  this  blow  to  labor  we 
were  in  a  position  to  move  our  working  force  into  the  heart  of  the  steel  dis- 
trict in  Pennsylvania.  That  was  our  answer  to  the  steel  trust,  and  we  put 
ourselves  on  the  map  in  western  Pennsylvania. 

We  oi)ened  up  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh ;  then,  of  course,  w^e  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  more  scurrilous  activities  of  the  representatives  of  the  steel  cor- 
poration. It  would  take  too  long  to  describe  the  tactics  adopted  to  harrass 
our  meetings  and  prevent  us  from  exercising  our  common,  verey-day  citizenship 
rights. 

We  had  meetings  in  Pittsburgh,  where  the  men  had  to  go  through  a  line  of 
200  thugs,  plug-uglies,  and  blacklegs  employed  by  the  steel  trust  for  the  pur- 
pose of  terrorizing  and  browbeating  the  men  in  the  steel  industry.  In  spite  of 
that  we  went  on  with  our  work. 

At  Homestead  there  was  a  small  strike  of  the  machinists.  We  went  into 
Homestead  and  held  the  first  open  mass  meeting  that  had  been  held  in  that 
city  in  27  years.  After  that  meeting  was  held  other  arrangements  we  had 
made  to  organize  there  were  stopped;  halls  we  had  rented  were  denied  us; 
the  owners  who  had  accepted  our  money  for  rent  of  the  halls  had  to  return 
it,  and  when  they  could  not  use  excuses  of  that  kind  the  health  departments  at 
these  various  towns  were  used  to  prevent  the  committee  from  holding  meetings. 

We  went  to  a  place  called  Monessen  and  rented  a  hall.  The  money  was  re- 
turned and  we  were  given  to  understand  that  meetings  could  not  be  held  in 
that  town.  Across  the  river  from  Monessen  is  a  little  town  called  Charleroi, 
where  a  number  of  miners  had  their  organization.  When  the  miners  held 
their  eight-hour-day  celebration  on  the  1st  of  April  they  went  over  the  river  to 
Monessen  and  held  their  meeting.  They  gave  us  an  opportunity,  by  assembling 
there,  to  hold  our  meeting. 

A  town  near  by  was  so  under  the  Influence  of  the  steel  combination  that 
not  only  were  the  employees  of  the  Steel  Trust  intimidated,  but  they  under- 
took to  use  their  influence  to  Intimidate  the  business  men.  The  business  men 
were  forced  to  sign  a  petition  asking  the  working  men  not  to  join  the  organiza- 
tion, and  to  declare  that  their  conditions  in  those  slave  pens  w^ere  satisfactory 
to  them. 

Finally  this  activity  became  so  acute  we  were  compelled  to  call  a  meeting 
in  Pittsburgh ;  more  than  400  organizations  sent  delegates  to  that  convention, 
and  all  the  labor  unions  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh  were  represented.  This 
convention  was  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  organizations  in  that  locality 
that  they  were  going  to  have  their  citizenship  rights  i*espected,  and  they  would 
not  brook  further  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Steel  Trust.  That  had  a  very 
good  effect,  and  for  some  time  the  active  opposition  of  the  Steel  Trust  was  not 
80  pronounced. 

In  McKeesport  we  arranged  meetings,  and  met  with  the  same  kind  of  oppo- 
sition. We  were  denied  the  right  to  meet  in  the  street,  in  halls,  or  anywhere 
else.  The  national  committee  arranged  for  meetings  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 
While  we  were  there  the  city  council  was  in  session.  We  went  to  the  city 
council  and  explained  the  purposes  of  our  committee,  showed  what  our  plan 
was,  and  in  the  face  of  that  the  mayor  of  McKeesport  denied  the  right  of  the 
committee  to  hold  meetings.  Then  we  took  the  matter  to  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  President  Gompers  wrote  to  the  mayor  of  McKeesport, 
setting  forth  the  rights  he  had  in  the  premises.    That  letter  was  ignored. 
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President  Gompers  then  wrote  tlie  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  letter, 
likewise,  was  Ignored.  President  Gompers's  work  took  him  to  Europe  at  about 
that  time,  and  we  askeil  Secretary  Morrison  to  take  the  matter  up.  Secretary 
Morrison  wrote  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  of  the  situation  that  existed 
in  McKeesport,  and  the  governor  replied  that  he  would  use  his  best  efforts  to 
see  that  the  rights  of  the  organization  were  respected  in  McKeesport ;  but  since 
that  time  the  same  opposition  has  continued,  and  no  relief  has  been  secured. 

We  continued  to  go  into  McKeesiJort,  however,  to  distribute  literature  and 
call  meetings.  A  large  number  of  men  resix)nded  to  our  call.  Thousands  of 
men  in  McKeesport  wanted  to  be  a  part  of  the  labor  movement,  they  wanted 
the  right  to  stand  up  as  citizens  of  this  country  and  do  the  things  which  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  says  they  have  a  right  to  do. 

I  want  now  to  read  a  letter  written  by  the  chief  of  police  of  McKeesport. 

"  McKeesport,  June  U,  1919. 
"  Mr.  William  Mubphy,  City, 

"Sib:  Hoil  Geo.  H.  Lyle,  mayor  of  the  city  of  McKeesport,  has  this  day 
notified  me  to  notify  you,  as  the  organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  that  there  will  be  no  more  street  meetings  held  in  this  city.  This 
means  that  the  meeting  called  for  Monday,  June  15,  1919,  at  Fifth  and  Market 
Streets,  at  3  p.  m.,  will  not  be  held.  Any  attempt  made  to  disobey  this  notice 
will  be  met  with  the  arrest  of  any  person  attempting  to  speak. 

**  James  Redington, 

''Chief  of  Police:* 

The  meeting  on  that  date  was  held,  and  the  speaker  representing  our  com- 
mittee talked  in  McKeesport  on  that  occasi<m.  We  proceeded  to  go  on  with 
our  work  and  to  arrange  other  meetings.  While  we  would  rather  talk  in  a 
hall,  if  we  were  denied  the  use  of  a  hall,  we  would  rather  meet  on  the  street 
or  in  a  vacant  lot  Here  is  the  attitude  of  the  mayor  in  regard  to  meetings. 
This  is  a  telegram  from  one  of  our  organizers  at  McKeesport,  addressed  to 
Secretary  Fo&b&r: 

"Saw  BiCayor  Lyle,  of  McKeesport,  to-day.  Refused  permission  for  a  hall 
meeting,  and  prohibited  street  meeting  for  American  Federation  of  Labor." 

That  is  in  relation  to  the  meeting  to  be  held  to-morrow  afternoon  under  the 
same  circumstances  as  previous  meetings  were  held.  Secretary  Foster,  of 
the  national  committee,  is  going  to  ^peak  in  McKeesport  to-morrow  afternoon 
at  8  o'clock. 

We  have  taken  the  matter  up  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor ;  that  department 
is  thoroughly  aware  of  the  situation;  representatives  of  the  department  have 
been  in  those  places  and  have  seen  the  difficulty  with  which  we  are  carrying  on 
our  work.  The  matter  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  D^)artment  of 
Justice  with  no  results.  Now.  we  are  asking  this  convention,  In  this  resolution, 
to  cause  a  congressional  investigation,  or  such  other  investigation  as  will  bring 
about  the  rights  which  the  citizenship  of  this  country  can  not  permit  to  be 
denied  them. 

This  right  of  free  speech  and  free  assemblage  must  be  fought  for,  regardless 
of  consequences,  and  I  say  to  you  that  America  will  mean  nothing  to  us  If 
we  have  not  the  right  of  free  speech  and  free  assemblage. 

While  I  hAve  this  opportunity,  I  want  to  say  to  the  delegates  that  this  Is  a 
most  vital  and  Important  work.  It  Is  a  thing  which  affects  the  future  of  every 
organization  and  of  every  Individual.  If  we  break  this  opposition  of  the  steel 
trust  the  real  opposition  to  the  labor  movement  of  thft  country  will  be  removed. 
That  is  the  one  big  thing.  If  nothing  else  Is  to  be  obtained  In  this  work.  We  hope 
to  be  able  to  accomplish  that ;  and  It  Is  possible  of  accomplishment.  There  are 
about  a  half  a  million  men  connected  with  the  Iron  and  steel  Industry ;  a  large 
prc^rtlon  of  them  are  mechanics,  but  the  great  majority  of  them  are  common 
laborers.  I  presume  if  our  skilled  trades  would  proceed  to  make  arrangements 
with  the  steel  Industry,  we  could  very  readily  bring  within  our  lives  all  that  we 
desire,  but  in  doing  that  we  would  have  to  pay  the  price  of  leavlng-that  common 
labor,  which  Is  In  the  majority,  to  the  future  mercy  of  the  steel  trust.  That 
price  we  will  never  pay ;  never,  never. 

In  the  10  months  since  this  committee  was  created,  100,000  men  have  be«i 
brought  Into  the  fold  of  our  organization.  Twenty-four  International  unions 
are  cooperating  and  100,000  men  out  of  the  steel  Industry  have  been  brought 
into  tiielr  organizations.  If  that  result  can  be  brought  about  In  10  months,  we 
shall  be  able,  through  the  concentrated  efforts  of  the  International  organizations 
and  with  the  support  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  to  bring  the  other 
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400,000  men  in  the  steel  industry  into  the  labor  movement  inside  of  the  next 
year. 

That  Is  the  constructive  work  we  have  been  engageil  in,  and  I  hope  when 
you  leave  this  convention,  with  all  the  other  responsibilities  and  duties  you 
liave,  you  will  help  this  situation.  It  is  a  vital  and  important  matter  and  means 
much  to  the  future  of  the  labor  movement. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Gompers,  can  we  not  get  down  to  brass 
tacks? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  think  we  can  now,  sir.  That  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  strike. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  traced  the  matter  up  to  the  time  when 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  succeeded  you  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  efforts  to  unionize  these  mills  and  the  efforts 
against  that,  which  seem  to  have  caused  the  troubles.  After  he 
became  chairman  he  narrated  to  us  yesterday  what  took  place,  down 
to  the  final  calling  of  the  strike. 

Now,  Mr.  Gompers,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  you  as  to  why  the 
strike  was  not  postponed  as  the  President  requested,  until  after  this 
conference. 

Mr.  Gompers.  In  just  a  few  words. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  own  way,  Mr.  Gt)mpers. 

Mr.  Gompers.  The  organizing  committee  reported  to  me  on  a  num- 
lier  of  conferences  held  among  the  24  executive  officers  of  the  inter- 
national trades-unions  involved  in  the  industry  that  up  to  the 
June  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  there  were 
approximately  100,000  iron  and  steel  workers  which  had  been  or- 
ganized during  the  previous  year.'  That  within  the  period  of  six 
weeks  after  the  Atlantic  City  Convention,  an  additional  50,000  had 
l)een  organized.  I  am  giving  round  numbers,  Mr.  Chairman.  That 
the  companies  of  the  corporation  had  become  more  active  and  more 
unjust  and  more  tyrannous  to  those  who  were  employed,  had  dis- 
charged large  numbers  of  men  who  were  known  to  be  members  of 
the  organizations;  that  anyone  who  was  a  spokesman  was  victimized 
and  thrown  out  of  employment;  that  the  men  were  forbidden  to 
hold  public  meetings  in  this  place  and  that  place,  and  that  when  they 
attempted  to  do  so  they  were  dispersed. 

About  the  27th  or  28th  of  August  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  Mr.  Davis,  of 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  Mr.  Foster,  secretary  of  the  organizing 
committee,  and  myself,  with  Mr.  Hannon  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists,  by  appointment,  had  the  honor  of  a  conference 
with  the  President,  \vhere  we  presented  to  him  this  entire  situation 
and  related  to  him  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  to  have  a  con- 
ference with  Judge  Gary  and  the  inability  to  secure  such  a  con- 
ference. The  President  expressed  the  belief  that,  in  his  judgment, 
a  conference  might  be  helpful  to  adjust  the  differences.  We  asked 
liim  whether  he  would  not  use  his  good  offices  to  try  to  bring  about 
a  conference  with  Judge  Gary  and  a  committee  of  the  employees  of 
his  corporation.  We  presented  to  him  the  thought  that  the  sub- 
sidiary companies  are  under  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  and  that  if  the  corporation,  speaking  for 
the  corporation  itself,  as  well  as  for  its  subsidiary  companies,  would 
have  a  conference  with  a  committee  representing  the  men  in  the 
various  plants  of  the  corporation,  we  would  regard  that  as  being 
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proper.  Tlie  President  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  our  position  that  a 
conference  should  be  held.  I  am  not  divulging  any  confidence.  I 
would  not  do  that  if  I  was  conscious  of  it,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  the  President,  or  in  the  case  of  any  other  man,  but  the  President 
said  that  he  would  make  an  effort  to  try  to  bring  about  such  a  con.- 
ference,  and  try  to  prevail  upon  Judge  Gary  to  permit  such  a  con- 
ference to  take  place. 

The  President,  I  am  advised,  did  make  such  effort,  and  upon  a  tele- 
gram being  sent  to  him  asking  what  result  had  accrued  from  the  efforts 
he  had  made,  said  that  he  was  a  bit  discouraged,  and  yet  would  not 
give  up  trying.    That  is  substantially  his  answer. 

The  committee  having  the  organization  of  the  men  in  charge  met 
at  the  office  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  I  met  with  them, 
and  the  entire  situation  was  gone  over. 

On  the  following  Monday — that  is,  I  think,  on  September  8 — I . 
met  with  the  conmiittee  again  and  advised  that  the  strike,  if  possible, 
should  be  deferred.  On  the  following  day  the  officers  of  the  24  or- ' 
^anizations,  together  with  the  committee,  met,  and  when  the  reports 
were  given,  up  to  the  minute,  of  the  situation  existing,  the  men — ^the 
responsible  omcers  of  the  organizations  involved — decided  by  unani- 
mous vote  to  .inform  the  men  that,  in  compliance  with  their  expressed 
will,  unless  a  conference  was  held  with  Judge  Gary  and  the  com- 
niittee  in  the  meantime,  they  would  be  authorized  to  strike  on 
September  22. 

I  had  left  Washington  on  the  Monday  preceding  the  Tuesday 
w^hen  that  meeting  was  held.  That  day  my  father  passed  away  and 
I  was  not  in  the  best  possible  frame  of  mind  to  do  anything. 

On  Wednesday  a  telegram  was  received  from  the  President,  ad- 
dressed to  me  at  the  offices  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
*  Washin|?ton,  asking  me  whether  I  could  not  intervene  and  endeavor 
to  prevail  upon  the  men  to  defer  the  strike  until  after  the  president 
tial  industrial  conference  of  October  6.  ^ 

Over  long-distance  telephone  I  dictated  a  letter  to  my  secretary, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  in  which  the  telegram  of  the  President 
was  quoted,  and  urging  that  the  President's  request  be  complied  with 
and  such  action  taken  as  would  bring  about  that  result.  That  letter 
was  written  arid  mailed  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  addressed  to  him  at 
Chicago,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  FrrzPAtRiCK.  No ;  I  got  it  here. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  It  was  handed  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  who  was  still  in 
Washington.  A  few  days  after  that  a  letter  was  received  from  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick,  speaking  of  the  conditions  which  obtained ;  that  it  was 
impossible  to  hold  the  men ;  that,  even  if  the  committee  would  assume 
the  fullest  authority  that  they  had  and  tried  to  prevent  the  strike, 
the  men  were  in  such  a  frame  of  mind  that  they  could  not  be  pre- 
vented from  striking.  They  would  strike,  whatever  the  course  of  the 
committee  would  be. 

Senator  Sterung.  May  I  ask  a  question  just  there? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  would  like  to  state  this  chronologically,  if  I  can. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  committee  is  meant  there? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  The  organizing  committee  of  the  iron  and  steel 
workers,  or  the  workers  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  and  this  com- 
mittee, selected  and  elected  by  the  24  officers  of  the  international 
trade-unions  involved  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  and  speaking  in 
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the  name  then  of  more  than  180,000  iron  and  steel  workers,  which 
had  been  organized  within  the  past  year  and  a  half.  Now,  they 
spoke  with  that  authority. 

Senator  Sterling.  Twenty-four  in  number? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  The  24  international  trade-union  officers.  They  were 
authorized.  At  my  suggestion,  the  entire  committee  and  the  officers 
of  the  24  organizations  again  met  at  Pittsburgh,  I  think,  three  or  four 
or  five  days  afterwards. 

Senator  Phipps.  Will  you  kindly  at  that  point  state  the  number  of 
the  special  committee,  in  addition  to  the  representatives  of  tlie  24 
unions,  so  that  that  can  be  made  clear.  How  many  members  are  on 
the  special  committee  to  conduct  the  strike  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  The  general  committee  consists  of  the  24  officers  of 
the  National  Trade  Unions. 

Senator  Phipps.  Yes. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  The  executive  committee  for  the  purpose  of  confer- 
ence was  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  Mr.  Tighe,  president  of  the  Iron,  Steel  and 
Tin  Workers  organization,  Mr.  Foster,  secretary  of  the  organizing 
committee,  Mr.  Hannon  and  Mr.  Edward  Evans,  of  the  electrical 
workers,  a  committee  of  five.  I  offered  to  join  them  if  it  was  agreeable 
both  to  Judge  Gary  and  to  the  committee.  I  do  not  have  any  care  to 
impose  more  work  upon  myself  than  I  am  already  required  to  do. 

I  may  say  that  in  the  time  between  the  meeting  at  which  the  date 
was  set  for  the  strike  and  the  declaration  of  the  strike,  or  rather  the 
time  for  the  strike,  I  had  authorized  my  secretary  to  send  a  copy  of 
'mj^  letter  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  to  the  24  officers  of  the  international 
unions.  Several  of  them  had  declared  in  favor  of  postponing  the 
strike  until  after  the  president's  conference.  All  of  them  were  called 
into  the  meeting  at  Pittsburgh,  which  was  held  three  or  four  or  five 
days  after  the  declaration  of  September  9.  I  am  informed  that  the 
conference  at  Pittsburgh  was  held  September  16  or  17,  when  my  letter 
was  read,  when  my  letter  to  Mr.  Tighe  was  read  in  response  to  a  letter 
from  him,  and  the  letter  from  Mr.  Johnson,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists  was  read,  in  which  he  expressed  the 
view  that  it  would  be  the  best  thing  to  comply  with  the  President's 
request.  Two  or  three  other  organizations  had  sent  word  by  letter  or 
telegraph,  I  do  not  know  which,  asking  or  suggesting  that  the  strike 
be  postponed  until  after  the  presidential  conference. 

When  all  these  met  at  Pittsburgh  and  the  actual  situation  was  pre- 
sented to  them,  not  only  by  the  commitee  but  by  the  organizers  repre- 
sentative of  the  men  in  the  various  districts,  the  men  who  had  written 
to  me,  the  officers  of  the  organizations  which  had  declared  that  they 
favored  a  postponement,  on  the  ground  voted  together,  all  of  them, 
unanimously,  with  the  others,  in  adhering  to  the  original  date  for 
rthe  strike,  and  in  letters  to  me  several  of  them  who  had  written  to  me 
before  stating  that  they  favored  the  postponement  of  the  strike, 
declared  that  they  could  not  maintain  that  position  in  view  of  the 
reports  which  they  had  received  from  the  representatives  of  the  men 
in  the  various  districts. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  in  your  own  mind  that  their  reasons 
were  sufficient? 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  I  can  not  escape  that  conclusion,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  were  those  reasons  tJiat  forced  you  to 
that  conclusion  ? 
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Mr.  GrOMPERs.  The  reasons  which  I  have  already  given  you,  sir.  that 
men,  not  impulsive  men,  but  intelligent  men,  and  men  ccnscious  of 
the  responsibility  of  it  all,  who  had  declared  that  they  favored  the 
postponement  of  the  date  of  the  strike  until  after  the  President's  con- 
ference was  held,  when  they  had  come  in  close  contact  with  the  real 
conditirns  of  the  propaganda,  of  the  terroism,  of  the  corporation's  rep- 
I'esentatives,  of  the  wholesale  discharge  of  men  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  belonged  to  the  union,  were  convinced  that  it  meant 
either  disintegration  of  the  ( rganization  because  the  men  would  lose 
confidence,  had  lost  or  practically  had  lost  confidence  by  the  mere  sug- 
gestion that  the  strike  would  be  postponed.  Further,  that  notwith- 
standing what  any  of  the  officials  of  the  trade  unions  would  have  done, 
regardless  of  what  the  committee  would  have  done,  the  strike  would  ] 
have  occurred  anyway,  a  haphazard,  loose,  disjoined,  unorganized  | 
strike^  without  leadership,  without  consultation,  without  advice.  It 
was  simply  a  choice  whether  the  strike  would  take  place  imder  the 
guidance  and  leadership  of  men  who  have  proven  their  worth  or  under 
the  leadeifthip  of  some  one  who  might  spring  up  for  the  moment. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  it  brought  to  your  knowledge,  Mr.  (xompers, 
as  to  where  men  were  being  discharged  simply  because  they  belonged 
to  the  union  by  the  steel  corporations? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  It  was  brought  to  my  knowledge  in  the  reports  which 
reached  me  and  in  letters  written  to  me  from  various  disti'icts  and' 
sources.  They  had  been  employed  by  the  company  for  a  considerable 
term  of  years.  There  was  no  complaint  found  with  their  work  or  their 
faithfulness.  Some  had  become  members  of  the  union  within  recent 
times,  perhaps.  They  had  then  been  discharged,  and  without  any 
cause  assigned. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  was  made  the  reason  for  their  discharge, 
the  fact  that  they  had  recently  become  members  of  the  union? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Corporations  are  not  accustomed  to  give  reasons  for 
the  discharge  of  men  that  belong  to  the  union.  ■ 

Senator  Sterling.  But  do  you  know  it  to  be  the  reason  for  their 
discharge — that  they  belonged  to  the  union  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  I  am  informed  that  in  many  instances  whole  groups 
of  men  were  informed  that  they  would  have  to  make  the  choice 
of  remaining  members  of  the  union  or  remaining  in  the  employment 
of  the  company. 

Senator  Sterling.  Can  you  state  at  what  point  men  were  dis- 
charged because  they  were  members  of  the  union? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  think  I  can  furnish  that  information,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Well,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  in  this  connection. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gompers,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  stated  yesterday, 
as  I  remember  his  statement,  that  if  the  conference  had  been  held 
with  Judge  Gary,  if  he  had  granted  a  conference,  the  strike  would 
not  have  been  called.  In  other  words,  that  the  reason  for  the  strike 
was  the  failure  to  secure  a  conference  with  Judge  Gary.  Do  you 
agree  to  that  view  of  the  matter? 

Mr.  Gompers.  With  this  supplemental  reason.  I  do  not  think  that 
a  mere  conference,  in  which  pleasantries  might  be  exchanged — ^that 
that  was  the  real  purpose  of  the  conference.  The  conference  im- 
plied the  discussion  or  the  grievances  of  the  men  and  the  effort  to 
reach  an  adjustment  of  these  grievances,  and  if  that  conference  had 
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l)oen  permitted  to  take  place,  in  whicli  such  a  frank  discussion  could 
be  held,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  strike  would  not  have  oc- 
curred. 

The  Chairman.  That  did  not  mean  necessarily  the  adoption  of 
every  one  of  the  demands  or  requests  which  might  be  maoe;  those 
were  the  basis  for  discussion  ? 

I  Mr.  GoMPER.  Certainly.  We  do  not  expject  to  remedy  all  the  griev- 
ances of  life  in  a  day.  We  do  hope  for  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tions of  labor  in  a  day. 

There  is  one  thing  that  must  be  undei-stood,  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  workers  have  a  better  understanding  of  their  rights  in  the 
industrial,  economic,  social  and  political  life  of  our  country  and  of 
our  time,  and  that  one  among  these  concepts  is  the  right  of  the  work- 
(»rs  to  be  heai'd  through  a  representative  and  spokesman  of  their 
own.  The  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States  and  the  constitutions 
of  all  our  States  provide  that  the  right  of  a  pei-son  to  be  heard  by 
counsel,  the  right  to  be  heard  by  counsel  in  any  fact  of  life  in  which 
they  are  involved,  the  recognition 

Senator  Sterling  (interposing).  Do  you  mean  by  that,  Mr.  Gom- 
pers,  counsel  at  law  or  by  an  attorney  at  law  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  No,  thank  you.    No,  thank  you. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  wondered,  I  just  wondered. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  A  counsellor  is  not  necessarily  a  lawyer,  and  iny 
experience  is  that  the  less  we  have  to  do  with  lawyers  the  better. 
The  workers  have  the  right  to  be  heard  by  counsel  of  their  own  choos- 
ing, of  their  own  selection. 

No  one  underestimates  the  magnificent  guaranty  of  that  right  as  a 
citizen  before  the  courts  of  our  country  and  of  our  States,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  working  people  employed  by  corporations  and 
large  interests,  industrial  concerns,  have  more  interests  involved  in 
their  daily  vocation,  life  and  work  which  require  representation  by 
counsel  than  they  have  before  the  courts.  They  want  counsel  of  ' 
their  own  chosing  who  can  speak  for  them  in  the  common  language 
of  our  country,  and  who  can  present  their  views  as  probably  the 
average  worker  may  not  have  the  ability,  the  courage,  or  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present.  They  want  for  counsel  men  who  can  speak  as  in- 
telligent, constructive  citizens,  as  fellow-workers ;  men  who  have  felt 
the  wrongs  and  the  injustice  of  factory  life,  of  mill  life ;  meii  whom 
the  workers  believe  have  the  intelligence  (and,  if  I  may  say  so,  a 
little  more  polish  than  we  generally  have),  who  can  be  independent 
in  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  to  present  and  to  argue  the  matters 
with  the  employer  or  the  employer's  representatives.  The  right  to 
be  heard  by  counsel  is  inherent  in  the  political  and  public  life  of  our 
country,  and  we  ask  for  the  right  to  be  heard  by  counsel  in  our  indus- 
trial life. 

The  Chmrman.  Now,  Mr.  Gompers,  I  want  to  direct  your  thought 
to  this.  We  might  just  as  well  be  perfectly  frank  about  the  situation. 
You  have  probably  read  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  tlie  House  made  a 
few  days  ago  concerning  Mr.  Foster.  The  papers  are  carrying  re- 
ported statements  of  Mr.  Foster,  I  do  not  know  the  dates  they  were 
purported  to  have  been  made,  but  signed  "  Yours  for  the  I.  W.  W.," 
and  "  Yours  for  the  revolution,"  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  Mr. 
I  Foster  is  quite  a  factor,  apparently,  in  this  strike.  Now,  it  is  charged 
^  and  has  been  charged  on  the  floors  of  Congress  that  the  American 
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Federation  of  Labor  is  not  i*eally  squarely  behind  this  strike.  No  one ,  / 
ever  imputes  any  question  about  your  patriotism.  You  did  as  much 
to  win  the  war  as  anybody,  and  everybody  knows  it.  But  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  they  say,  is  not  squarely  behind  the 
strike,  but  that  radicals  like  Foster,  with  views  which  are  quoted 
from  liis  books,  whether  they  be  ancient  or  modern,  I  know  not,  but 
statements  made  by  him  and  reports  of  Mr.  Duncan,  who,  I  think,  is 
vice  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  GoMPKRS.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  From*  the  Budapest  conference  about  Mr.  Fos- 
ter  

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  that  class  of  men,  radicals,  who  are  against) 
the  institutions  of  our  country,  are  using  this  in  a  way  and  getting    - 
into  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  trying  to  control  it  in       » 
that  way.     Now,  that  is  a  pretty  blunt  question  and  a  frank  question,      ^ 
and  I  would  like  to  have  you  discuss  it. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  In  response  to  the  question  of  Senator  Phipps  1 
made  a  ver}^  brief  reference  to  Mr.  Foster.  I  want  to  amplify  that 
a  bit.  '  , 

I  have  heard  it  said,  *'  Oh,  that  mine  enemy  would  write  a  lx)ok."  j 

That  is  the  sum  total  of  the  antagonism  directed  to  Mr.  Foster.  Ho 
wi-ote  a  book,  and  when  a  young  man  dogmatically  laid  down  the 
phantasies  of  his  brain.  Let  me  say,  sir,  that  no  one  had  a  greater 
antipathy  toward  the  personality  of  another  than  I  had  toward  Mr. 
Foster.  I  mean,  toward  his  attitude.  I  did  not  care  how  he  looked 
or  appeared,  but  to  me  a  man  who  would  assume  the  position  that 
Mr.  Foster  took,  at  the  Zurich  conference  when  representing  the 
I.  W.  W.  and  claiming  recognition  by  that  conference  he  wanted  Mr. 
James  Duncan,  a  magnificent,  intelligent  man,  a  man  of  high  type 
of  character,  excluded  from  the  conference,  was  in  about  the  sanKf 
category  with  Mr.  Haywood  and  others  of  that  type. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  conference? 

Mr.  Gompers.  That  was  about  1910,  something  like  that,  or  1911.      ^ 

The  Chairman.  And  he  appeare<l  at  that  conference  as  the  repi'e- 
senative  of  the  I.  W.  W.  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  he  so  claimed.  I  have  no  authority 
for  saying  that  he  did,  but  he  so  claimed.  Then  Mr.  Foster  wrote 
that  pamphlet. 

Senator  McKeller.  WTien  was  that  writen? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Oh,  about  a  year  or  so  after.     That  pamphlet  on 
"  Syndicalism "  carried  out  the  thought  that  he  presented  to  the  ^ 
Zurich  International  Labor  Conference. 

I  should  say,  in  passing,  that  Mr.  Foster  was  not  admitted  by 
that  international  meeting  but  that  Mr.  Duncan  was  seated  as  the 
representative  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

About  a  year  after  that  meeting  at  Zurich — no,  about  two  years 
after  the  Zurich  meeting,  and  about  a  year  after  that  pamphlet  had 
been  printed,  I  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor,  conducted  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  John  Fitzpatrick. 
I  was  called  upon  to  make  and  did  make  an  address.  One  of  the 
delegates  arose  after  I  had  concluded  and  expressed  himself  as  being 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  what  President  Gompers  had  said;  that 
it  would  be  wise  for  the  men  in  the  labor  movement  of  Chicago 
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and  of  the  entire  country  to  follow  the  thought  and  the  philosophy 
and  so  forth  which  President  Gompers  had  enunciated  in  his  ad- 
dress. I  did  not  know  who  was  the  delegate.  He  was  a  new  per- 
sonality to  me.  I  might  say  that  I  was  rather  flattered  and  pleased 
at  the  fact  that  thei-e  was  general  comment  of  approval  of  not  only 
my  utterances  but  of  the  delegate  who  had  first  spoken  after  I  had 
concluded. 

Much  to  my  amazement,  after  the  meeting  was  over  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  delegate  was  G.  Z.  Foster^  the  man  who  had  ap- 
peared in  Zurich  and  the  man  who  had  written  that  pamphlet.    I 
,   think  I  addressed  a  leter  to  him  expi-essing  my  appreciation  of  his 
change  of  attitude,  his  change  of  mind,  and  pointing  out  to  him  that 
pursuing  that  constructive  policy  he  could  be  of-  real  service  to  the 
/cause  OT  labor.    He  was  a  man  of  ability,  a  man  of  good  presence, 
.gentle  in  expression,  a  commander  of  good  English,  and  I  encouraged 
^    him.    I  was  willing  to  help  build  a  golden  bridge  for  mine  enemy 
to  pass  over.    I  was  willing  to  welcome  an  erring  brother  into  the^ 
ranKs  of  constructive  labor.    And  in  view  ofwKal  Mr.  Foster  has 
done  in  helping  to  bring  about  better  conditions  among  the  stock- 
yard workei*s  of  Chicago  and  of  the  balance  of  the  country,  in  view 
of  the  lawful,  honorable  methods  which  he  has  pursued  in  this  sit-  \ 
uation  now  under  investigation,  he  is  entitled  to  have  something  \ 
better  than  a  mistaken  past  thrown  not  only  in  his  teeth  and  in  his  1 
face,  but  held"up  U>  iLfe  cohtumely  of  the  world  in  order  now  toj 
make  his  activities  impossible  or  to  neutralize  them.     That  is  the 
situation,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  say,  then,  do  you,  Mr.  Gompers,  that  his  views 
expressed  by  him  in  his  book  on  "  Syndicalism  "  and  his  views  ex- 
pressed at  the  time  you  speak  of  have  changed  ? 
j^       Mr.  Gompers.  I  have  no  doubt,  and  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying 
so,  sir. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  a  list  of  the  24  organizations  and 
the  names  of  their  executive  officers  which  constitute  the  general 
organizing  and  strike  committee.  Mr.  Foster  is  not  an  executive 
officer;  he  is  not  a  member  of  that  body.  He  has  been  chosen  by 
them  as  secretary  to  perform  the  secretarial  work. 

Speaking  of  the  omcers  of  these  24  organizations,  may  I  say  to  you 
that  on  March  12,  1917,  three  weeks  before  the  President  of  the 
United  States  appeared  before  Congress  and  presented  the  indictment 
against  the  German  Imperial  Government,  the  representatives  of  the 
organizations  of  labor  of  America  met  in  conference  on  March  12, 
1917,  in  this  city  in  the  American  Federation's  executive  council 
room  and  there  adopted  a  declaration  of  what  the  attitude  of  labor 
should  be,  whether  we  remained  at  peace  or  were  drawn  into  the  war. 

First,  however,  I  will  submit  the  list  spoken  of. 

The  Chairman.    We  will  be  glad  to  receive  it. 

(The  list  above  referred  to  here  appears  in  the  record  in  full  as 
follows) : 

BlacksinitliK,  International  Brotherhood  of;  J.  L.  Kline,  president,  608  South 
Dearborn  Street,  box  5.  Chicago,  111. 

Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Ship  Builders  of  America.  Brotherhood  of ;  L.  Weyand, 
acting  president,  room  15.  Law  Building,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Brick  and  Clay  \Vorkei*s  of  America,  The  Tnlteil;  Frank  Kasten,  president, 
166  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago.  111. 
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Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers,  Interna tionnl  Union  of  America;  William 
Bowen,  president.  University  Park  Building,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers,  International  Association ;  P.  J.  Morrin, 
president,  American  Central  Life  Building.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Coopers  International  Union  of  North  America ;  A.  G.  Hughes,  president,  1012 
Boyleston  Street,  Newton  Hlghlamls,  Mass. 

Electrical  Workers  of  America,  International  Brotherhood  of;  J.  P.  Noonan, 
acting  president,  406-18  Reisch  Building,  Springfield,  111. 

Foundry  Employees.  International  Brotherhood  of ;  A.  R.  Linn,  president,  810 
Chestnut  Street,  St.  Ix)uis,  Mo. 

Hod  Carriers,  Building  and  Common  Lahorers'  Union  of  North  America, 
International ;  D.  D'Alle«sandro,  president,  25  School  Street,  Quincy,  Masa 

Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers,  Amalgamated  Association  of;  M.  F.  Tlghe, 
presl<lent,  501-506  House  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Maehinists.  International  Association  of;  L.  H.  Johnston,  president,  American 
Federation  of  Lalwr  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Metal  Polishers  International  I'nlon ;  W.  W.  Britton,  president,  box  No.  641, 
Cincimiati,  Ohio. 

Mine.  Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers,  International  Union  of;  C.  H.  Moyer,  presl- 
ilent,  510  Denham  Building,  Denver,  (V)lo. 

Mine  Workers  of  America,  United;  Frank  J.  Hayes,  president,  1102-1109 
Merchants  Bank  Building,  India naiwl is,  Ind. 

Moulders'  Union  of  North  America,  International ;  J.  F.  Valentine,  president. 
Commercial  Tribune  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Pattern  Makers*  league  of  North  America  ;  James  Wilson,  president,  1008-1009 
Second  National  Bank  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  United  Associa- 
tion of;  John  R.  Alpine,  president,  411-416  Bush  Temple  of  Music,  Chicago,  111. 

Quarry  workers.  International  Union  of  North  America;  Fred  W.  Suitor, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Scamplnl  Building,  Barre,  Vt. 

Carmen  of  America,  Brotherhood  Railway ;  M.  F.  Ryan,  president,  503  Hall 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Seamen's  Union  of  America,  International;  Andrew  Fureseth,  president,  44 
East  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Metal  Workers'  International  Alliance.  Amalgamated  Sheet;  J.  J.  Hynes, 
president,  122  South  Ashland  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

Firemen,  International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary;  Timothy  Healy,  presi- 
dent, 211  East  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Engineers,  International  Union  of  Steam  and  Operating  Engineers;  Milton 
Snellings,  president,  6334  Yale  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America ;  S.  E.  Heberllng,  president,  326  Brisbane 
Hall,   Buffalo,  N.   Y. 

Steam  Shovelmen  and  Dredgemen,  International  Brotherhood  of;  W.  M.  Welsh, 
president,  39  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  I  would  like  to  submit  a  copy  of  the  declarations 
spoken  of  to  the  record. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  that,  Mr.  Gompers. 

Amebican  Labor's  Position  in  Pkace  ob  in  Wab. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  12,  1917, 
A  conference  of  the  representatives  of  the  national  and  International  trade- 
unions  of  America,  called  by  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  was  held  In  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Building  March  12,  1917, 
in  which  conference  the  representatives  of  affiliated  national  and  international 
trade-unions  and  the  railroad  brotherhoods  participated. 

The  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  had  the  subject 
matter  for  three  days  under  advisement  prior  to  the  conference  and  submitted  a 
declaration  to  the  conference.  The  entire  day  was  given  over  to  a  discussion  of 
the  recommendation  and  such  suggestions  as  were  submitted.  After  a  thorough 
discussion,  the  following  document  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote : 

"We  speak  for  millions  of  Americans.  We  are  not  a  sect.  We  are  not  a 
party.  We  represent  the  organisations  held  together  by  the  pressure  of  our 
common  needs.  We  represent  the  part  of  the  Nation  closest  to  the  fundamentals 
of  life.    Those  we  represent  wield  the  Nation's  tools  and  grapple  with  the 
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forces  that  are  brought  under  control  in  our  material  civilization.  The  power 
and  use  of  Industrial  tools  is  greater  than  the  tools  of  war  and  will  in  time 
supersede  agencies  of  destruction. 

"  A  world  war  is  on.    The  time  has  not  yet  come  when  war  has  been  abolished. 

"  Whether  we  approve  It  or  not,  we  must  recognize  that  war  is  a  situation  with 
which  we  must  reckon.  The  present  Europan  war,  Involving  as  it  does  the 
majority  of  civilized  nations  and  affecting  the  Industry  and  commerce  of  the 
whole  world,  threatens  at  any  moment  to  draw  all  countries,  including  our  own. 
Into  the  conflict.  Our  immediate  problem,  then,  is  to  bring  to  bear  upon  war 
conditions  instructive  forethought,  vision,  principles  of  human  welfare  and  con- 
servation that  should  direct  our  course  In  evei*y  eventuality  of  life.  The  way  to 
avert  war  is  to  establish  constructive  agencies  for  justice  in  times  of  peace  and 
thus  control  for  peace  situations  and  forces  that  might  otherwise  result  In  war. 

"The  methods  of  modern  warfare.  Its  new  tactics,  Its  vast  organization,  both 
military  and  Industrial,  present  problems  vastly  different  from  those  of  previous 
wars.  I5ut  the  Nation's  problems  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  establishment 
of  new  freedom  and  wider  opportunities  for  all  the  people.  Modern  warfare 
includes  contests  between  workshops,  factories,  the  land,  financial  and  transporta- 
tion resources  of  the  countries  iuvolved,  and  necessarily  applies  to  the  relations 
between  employers  and  employees ;  and  as  our  own  country  now  faces  an  impend- 
ing peril.  It  is  fitting  that  the  masses  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  should 
take  counsel  and  determine  what  course  they  shall  pursue  should  a  crisis  arise 
necessl tilting  the  protection  of  our  Republic  and  the  defense  of  the  ideals  for 
which   It  stands. 

"  In  the  struggle  betwetMi  the  foiM-es  of  dtMiiocnicy  and  spe<'lal  privilege,  for 
just  an<l  historic  reasons  the  masses  of  the  people  necessarily  represent  the 
ideals  and  the  institutions  of  democracy.  There  is  in  organized  society  one 
potential  orgjinlzation  whose  purpose  Is  to  further  these  ideals  and  Institu- 
tions— the  organized  lal>or  movement. 

**  In  no  previous  war  has  the  organized  labor  movement  taken  a  directing  part. 

"  Labor  has  now  reached  an  understanding  of  its  rights,  of  its  powers  and 
resources,  of  its  value  and  contributions  to  society,  and  must  make  definite 
consti'nctlve  proposals. 

"  It  is  timely  that  we  frankly  present  exi)eriences  and  conditions  which  In 
former  times  hnve  prevented  naticms  from  benefiting  l)y  the  voluntary,  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  wage  earners  in  war  time,  and  then  make  suggestions 
how  these  hindrances  to  our  national  strength  and  vigor  ran  be  removed. 

"  War  has  never  put  a  stoj)  to  the  necessity  for  struggle  to  establish  and  main- 
tain industrial  rights.  Wage  e^arners  in  war  times  must,  as  has  been  said., 
keep  one  eye  on  the  exploiters  at  home  and  the  other  upon  the  enemy  threaten- 
ing the  national  Government.  Such  exploitation  made  it  Impossible  for  a 
warring  Nation  to  mobilize  effectively  its  full  strength  for  outward  defense. 

**  We  maintain  that  it  is  the  fundamental  step  in  preparedness  for  th(»  Nation 
to  set  its  own  house  In  order  and  to  establish  at  home  justice  in  relations 
between  men.  Previous  wars,  for  whatever  purpose  waged,  developed  new 
oi)portunities  for  exploiting  wage  earners.  Not  only  was  there  failure  to 
rt^cognize  the  necessi^y  for  protecting  rights  of  workers  that  they  might  give 
that  whole-hearted  ferv'ice  to  the  country  that  can  come  only  when  every 
citizen  enjoys  rights,  freedom,  and  opportunity,  but  under  guise  of  national 
necessity,  labor  was  stripped  of  its  means  of  defense  against  enemies  at  home 
and  was  robbed  of  the  advantages,  the  protections,  the  giuirantees  of  justice  that 
had  been  achieved  after  ages  of  struggle.  For  these  reasons  workers  have 
felt  that  no  matter  what  the  result  of  war,  as  wage  earners  they  generally  lost. 

*'  In  piwlous  times  labor  had  no  representatives  In  the  councils  authorized  to 
deal  with  the  conduct  of  war.  The  rights.  Interests,  and  welfare  of  workers 
wei*e  autocratically  sacrificed  for  the  slogan  of  **  national  safety." 

•*  The  European  wjir  has  demonstrated  the  depemlence  of  the  governments 
upon  tlie  cooperation  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  Since  the  masses  perfonn 
indispensable  service,  it  follows  that  they  should  have  a  voice  In  determining 
the  conditions  upon  which  they  give  service. 

"  The  workers  of  America  make  known  their  l>eliefs,  their  demands,  and 
their  purposes  through  a  voluntary  agency  which  they  have  established — the 
organized  labor  movement.  This  agency  Is  not  only  the  representative  of 
those  who  directly  constitute  it,  but  It  Is  the  representative  of  all  those  persons 
who  have  common  problems  and  purposes  but  who  have  not  yet  organized  for 
their  aclilevement. 
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•*  Whetlier  in  peace  or  in  war  the  organized  labor  movement  Heelis  to  mal^e  all 
else  subordinate  to  human  welfare  and  human  opportunity.  The  labor  move- 
ment stands  as  the  defender  of  this  principle  and  undertalceK  to  protect  the 
wealth-producers  against  the  exorbitant  greed  of  special  interests,  against 
profiteering,  against  exploitation,  against  the  detestabie  methoiis  of  irrespon- 
sible greetl,  against  the  inhumanity  and  crime  of  heartless  corpt>ration8  and  em- 
ployers. 

•*  Labor  demands  the  right  In  war  times  to  be  the  recognized  defender  of 
wage  earners  against  the  same  forces  which  in  former  wars  have  made  national 
necessity  an  excuse  for  more  inithless  methods. 

'*As  the  representatives  of  the  wage  earners  we  aasert  that  conditions  of 
work  and  pay  In  Government  employment  and  in  all  occupations  should  con- 
form to  principles  of  human  welfare  and  justice. 

"  A  nation  can  not  make  an  effective  defense  against  an  outside  danger  if 
groups  of  citizens  are  asked  to  take  part  in  a  war  though  smarting  with  a 
sense  of  keen  Injustice  inflicted  by  the  Government  they  are  exi)ected  t()  and  will 
defend. 

**  The  cornerstone  (»f  national  defense  Is  justice  in  fundamental  relations  of 
life — economic  justice. 

"The  one  agency  which  accomplishes  this  for  the  workers  Is  the  organized 
labor  movement.  The  greatest  step  that  can  l>e  made  for  national  defense  is 
not  to  bind  and  throttle  the  organized  labor  movement,  but  to  afford  its  greatest 
scope  and  opportimlty  for  voluntary  effective  cooperatln  in  spirit  and  In  action. 

**  During  the  long  periml  in  which  it  has  been  establishing  itself,  the  labor 
movement  has  be*rome  a  dynamic  force  in  organizing  the  human  side  of  indus- 
try and  <*ommerce.  It  Is  a  great  social  factor,  which  must  be  recognized  in  all 
plans  which  affect  wage  earners. 

"  Whether  planning  for  peace  or  war  the  Government  must  recognize  the 
organized  labor  movement  as  the  agency  through  which  it  must  cooperate  with 
wage  earners. 

**  Industrial  justice  is  the  right  of  those  living  within  our  country.  With  this 
right  there  is  associated  obligation.  In  war  time  obligation  takes  the  form  of 
service  in  defense  of  the  Republic  against  enemies. 

'*  We  recognize  that  this  service  may  be  either  military  or  Industrial,  both 
equally  essential  for  national  defense.  We  hold  this  to  be  Incontrovertible ;  that 
the  Government  which  demands  that  men  and  women  give  their  labor  i>ower, 
their  bodies,  or  their  lives  to  Its  service  should  also  demand  the  service,  In  the 
Interest  of  these  human  beings,  of  all  wealth  and  the  products  of  human  toil — 
property. 

"  We  hold  that  If  workers  may  be  asked  in  time  of  national  peril  or  emer- 
gency to  give  more  exhausting  service  than  the  principles  of  human  welfare 
warrant,  that  service  should  be  aske<l  only  when  accompanied  by  increased 
guarantees  and  safeguards,  and  when  the  profits  which  the  employer  shall  secure 
from  the  Industry  In  which  they  nre  engaged  have  been  llmlte<l  to  fixed  percent- 
ages. 

**  We  declare  that  such  determination  of  pi-ofits  should  be  based  on  costs  of 
processes  actually  needed  for  product. 

"Workers  have  no  delusions  regarding  the  policy  which  property  owners  and 
exploiting  employers  pursue  In  peace  or  In  war,  and  they  also  recognize  that, 
wrapped  up  with  the  safety  of  this  Republic,  are  ideals  of  democracy,  a 
heritage  which  the  masses  of  the  people  received  from-  our  forefathers,  who 
foiieht  that  liberty  might  live  in  this  country — a  heritage  that  Is  to  be  main- 
tained and  handed  do^v^l  to  each  generation  with  undiniinlshed  power  and  use- 
fulness. 

"The  labor  movement  recognizes  the  value  of  freedom,  and  it  knows  that 
frreflom  and  rights  can  be  maintained  only  by  those  willing  to  assert  their 
claims  and  to  defend  their  rights.  The  American  labor  movement  has  always 
opposed  unnecessary  conflicts  and  all  wars  for  aggrandizement,  exploitation, 
and  enslavenient,  and  yet  it  has  done  Its  part  In  the  world's  revolutions,  In 
the  struggles  to  establish  greater  freedom,  democratic  Institutions  and  Ideals 
of  human  justice. 

"Our  labor  movement  distrusts  and  protests  against  militarism,  because  it 
knows  that  militarism  represents  privilege  and  is  the  tool  of  special  Interests, 
exploiters,  and  despots.  But  while  it  opposes  militarism,  it  holds  that  It  is 
the  duty  of  a  nation  to  defend  Itself  against  Injustice  and  Invasion. 

**The  menace  of  nrilltarlsm  arises  through  Isolating  the  defensive  functions 
of  the  State  from  civic  activities  and  from  creating  military  agencies  out  of 
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touch  with  the  masses  of  tlie  people.  Isolation  Is  subversive  to  democracy — if 
harbors  and  nurtures  the  germs  of  arbitrary  power. 

"The  labor  movement  demands  that  a  clear  differentiation  be  made  against 
military  service  for  the  nation  and  police  duty,  and  that  military  service  should 
be  carefully  distinguished  fronv  service  in  industrial  disputes. 

*'We  hold  that  industrial  service  shall  be  deemed  equally  meritorious  as 
mllitarj-  service.  Organization  for  industrial  and  connnercial  service  Is  upon 
a  different  basis  from  military  service — the  civic  ideals  still  dominate.  This 
should  be  recognized  in  mobilizing  for  this  purpose.  The  same  voluntary  insti- 
tutions that  organized  industrial,  commercial,  and  transportation  workers  in 
times  of  peace  will  Ixst  take  care  of  the  sum«  problems  in  time  of  war. 

"It  is  fundamental,  therefore,  that  the  Government  cooperate  with  the 
American  organized  labor  movement  for  this  purpose.  Service  in  Government 
factories  and  private  establishments,  in  transportation  agencies,  all  should 
conform  to  trade  union  standards. 

"The  guaranties  of  human  conservation  should  be  recognized  in  war  as  well 
as  in  peace.  Wherever  changes  in  the>  organization  of  industry  are  necessary 
upon  a  war  basis,  they  should  be  made  In  accord  with  plans  agreed  upon  by 
representatives  of  the  Government  and  those  engaged  and  em-ployed  in  the 
industry.  We  recognize  that  in  war,  in  certain  employments  requiring  high 
skill,  it  is  necessary  to  retain  in  industrial  service  the  workers  specially  fitted 
therefor.  In  any  eventuality,  when  women  may  be  employed  we  Insist  that 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  shall  prevail  without  regard  to  sex. 

"  Finally,  in  order  to  safeguard  all  the  interests  of  the  wage  earners,  or- 
ganized labor  should  have  representation  on  all  agencies  determlnUig  and  ad- 
ministering policies  for  national  defense.  It  is  particularly  Important  that 
organized  labor  should  have  representatives  on  all  boards  authorized  to  con- 
trol publicity  during  war  times.  •  The  workers  have  suffered  much  injustice  in 
war  times  by  limitations  upon  their  right  to  speak  freely  and  to  secure  publicity 
for  their  just  grievances. 

"Organized  labor  has  earned  the  right  to  make  these  demands.  It  Is  the 
agency  that,  in  all  countries,  stands  for  human  rights  and  is  the  defender  of 
the  welfare  and  Interests  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  is  an  agency  that  has 
international  recognition  which  is  not  seeking  to  rob,  exploit,  or  corrupt  foreign 
governments,  but  instead  seeks  to  maintain  human  rights  and  interests  the 
world  over,  nor  does  it  have  to  dispel  suspicion  nor  prove  its  motives  either  at 
home  or  abroad. 

"  The  present  war  discloses  the  struggle  between  the  institutions  of  democracy 
and  those  of  autocracy.  As  a  Nation  we  should  profit  from  the  experiences  of 
other  nations.  Democracy  can  not  be  established  by  patches  upon  an  auto- 
cratic system.  The  foundations  of  civilized  Intercourse  between  individuals 
must  be  organized  upon  principles  of  democracy  and  scientific  principles  of 
human  welfare.  Then  a  national  structure  can  be  perfected  in  harmony  with 
humanitarian  idealism — a  structure  that  will  stand  the  tests  of  the  necessities 
of  peace  or  war. 

"  We,  the  officers  of  the  national  and  International  trade-unions  of  America 
in  national  conference  assembled  in  the  Capital  of  our  Nation,  hereby  pledge 
ourselves  in  peace  or  in  war,  in  stress  or  in  storm,  to  stand  unreservedly  by 
the  standards  of  liberty  and  the  safety  and  preservation  of  the  institutions  and 
Ideals  of  our  Republic. 

"  In  this  solemn  hour  of  our  Nation's  life,  It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  our 
Republic  may  be  safeguarded  in  its  unswerving  desire  for  peace;  that  our  peo- 
ple may  be  spared  the  horrors  and  the  burdens  of  war;  that  they  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  cultivate  and  develop  the  arts  of  peace,  human  brotherhood, 
and  a  higher  civilization. 

"  But,  despite  all  our  endeavors  and  hopes,  should  our  country  be  drawn  into 
the  maelstrom  of  the  European  conflict,  we,  with  these  ideals  of  liberty  and  Jus- 
tice herein  declared,  as  the  Indispensable  basis  for  national  policies,  offer  our 
sendees  to  our  country  in  every  field  of  activity  to  defend,  safeguard,  and  pre- 
serve the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America  against  its  «iemies  whom- 
soever they  may  be,  and  we  call  upon  our  fellow  workers  and  fellow  citizens  in 
the  whole  name  of  labor,  justice,  freedom,  and  humanity  to  devotedly  and 
patriotically  give  like  service." 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  I  would  like,  if  you  will  permit  me,  and  to  illustrate 
a  special  point,  that  you  allow  my  secretary  to  read  three  paragraphs 
of  that  declaration. 
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The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  him  do  so. 

Mr.  William  C.  Roberts,  secretaiy  to  Mr.  Goinpers  (reading) : 

We,  the  officers  of  the  National  and  International  Trade  Unions  of  America. 
In  national  conference  assembled  In  the  Capital  of  our  Nation,  hereby  pledge 
ourselves  In  peace  or  In  war.  In  stress  or  In  storm,  to  stand  unrenerveilly  by 
the  standards  of  liberty  and  the  safety  and  preservation  of  the  Institution's 
and  ideals  of  our  Republic 

In  this  solemn  hour  of  our  Nation's  life,  It  Is  our  earnest  iwpe  that  our  Re- 
public may  be  safeguarded  In  Its  unswerving  desire  for  peace ;  that  our  people   - 
may  be  ^Mired  the^Tibrrors'lrn^tlie-iWiVdeiis  ofvwaV;  that  th^  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  cultivate  and  develop  the  arts  of  peace,  human  brotherhood, 
and  a  higher  civilization. 

But,  despite  all  our  endeavors  and  hopes,  sliould  our  country  be  drawn  Into 
the  maelstrom  of  the  European  conflict,  we,  with  these  Ideals  of  liberty  and 
justice  herein  declared,  as  the  indispensable  basis  for  natioaal  policies,  offer 
our  services  to  our  country  In  every  field  of  activity  to  defend,  safeguard,  and 
preserve  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America  against  Its  enemlt>H 
whomsoever  tliey  may  be,  and  we  call  upon  our  fellow  workers  and  fellow 
citizens  In  the  holy  name  of  labor,  justice,  freedom,  and  humanity  to  de- 
votedly and  patriotically  give  like  service. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  That  declaration,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, 
^^as  adopted  by  the  unanimous  vot-^  of  these  conferees,  all  respon- 
sible officers  of  the  national  trade-unions  of  America,  of  which  these 
24  organizations  form  a  part  ' 

The  Chairmak.  And  representing  how  many  men? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  should  say  apjiroxinmtely  about  one  and  tliree-  " 
<jpartcr;  or  two  million  men. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  just  one  more  questioi  which  I  would  like 
to  have  in  the  record.  If  Mr.  Foster  had  not  changed  his  mind  on 
these  fundamental  questions  from  the  time  that  you  speak  of,  I  tnk^ 
it  that  you  would  not  be  willing  to  have  him  do  anything  with  this 
strike  situation^  would  you? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Not  at  all.     On  the  contrary,  as  I  stated  in  the 
early  part  of  my  remarks  this  morning,  I  was  elected  the  first  chair- 
man of  this  conference  committee  in  June,  1918.     Mr.  Foster  was 
elected  secretary.     I  would  not  have  served  with  Mr.  Foster  if  he  l 
had  not  changed  his  views. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  change  the  trend  of  ques- 
tioning that  is  intended  to  be  pursued  further,  but  I  should  like  to 
present  some  other  matters. 

May  I  say  this,  that  Mr.  Foster  not  only  declared  to  others  and  . 
to  me  that  if  any  time  I  believed  his  occupancy  of  the  secretaryship  : 
of  the  organizing  and  conference  committee  was  inimical  to  the  in-  ^ 
terests  of  the  organizations  or  to  the  iron  and  steel  workers,  his 
resignation  could  be  had  at  any  minute  on  simple  request  or  intima- 
tion. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  "  Iron  Age  "  of  May  29,  1919,  and  in  it 
there  is  an  article  by  Director  Hines  of  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration.  May  I  read  a  few  excerpts  from  that  article,  sir, 
or  have  my  secretary  do  so  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

(Mr.  Roberts  reading:) 

The  Steel  Corporation's  annual  report  to  its  stockholders  that  after  paying 
all  wages  and  other  operatlnp  and  maintenance  expenses  and  allowing  most 
liberally  for  renewals  and  paying  Interest  on  debts  of  subsidiary  companies, 
jiml   a!so   taxes   other  than   war  taxes  and   excess-profits   taxes.    It    had   net 
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/earnings  on  all  roUeil-steel  pnxliKitf*  of  $21.58  per.  ton  in  Iftlfn  $35,73  pcfftoii 
'in  19;7,  HUd  $33.53  in  1918.  '  .  ^^  . 

It  Is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  calendar  years  1917  and  1918  the 'net 
etunlngs  of  the  Steel  Ooriioratioo  agovgated  iipimMCijnoteJy*.$l.(>W,jOOp»000. 
_  being  in  exces.s  of  the  annual  reutnl  which  C^on^DeBs  lutH.satictiDBed  as  rea^ft- 
able  for  practically  the  entire  r^^lroad  jnilea^e.  in  tiap  I"nlt«dii States.  Itiis 
true  the  Steel  CoriK)ratlon  liad  to  pay  ojit  of  these  net  earnings  heavy  excesa- 
proflts  taxes  to  the  Government,  hut  even  after  paying  thes<»  taxes,  making 
liberal  allowance  for  depreciation  and  extraordinary  rei)lacement  funds,  and 
.  after  jmying  interest  on  bonds  and  7  per  cent  on.  preferred  stock,  there  remained 
an  earning  of  39.2  per  cent  on  its  common  stock  in  J917  and  of  22  per  cent  ou 
its  common  stock  In  1918.  .  ,,      . 

Mr.  G0MPER8.  In  anotlier  part  of  Mr.  Hines's  address  he  say$:     • 

The  situation  in  the  steel  industr>^  is  of  greatest  moment  to  the  American 
public.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  the  largest  pro<lucer  and  con- 
trols approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  output.  It  takes  the  lead  in  maintaining 
a  price  which,  if  its  reports  to  stockholders  are  reliable,  indicates  a  grossly 
excessive  profit,  and  it  does  this  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  protecting  alleged 
high-cost  producers  which,  however,  so  far  as  they  make  detailed  reports  on 
the  .subject  to  their  stockholders,  also  indicate  large  protlts.  In  other  words, 
the  Steel  Con>oration  appears  to  take  the  position  that  for  the  protection  of 
other  prosperous  steel  producers  it  is  unwilling  to  initiate  any  competition 
in  the  steel  industry  and  naturally  these  other  producers  are  glad  to  follow 
this  lead,  and,  incidentally,  thl.s  position  enables  it  to  continue  the  enjoy- 
ment of  very  high  profits. 

This  condition  operates  to  suspend  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  when 
it  could  work  in  favor  of  the  consumer,  but  it  leaves  that  law  free  to  operate 
with  the  greatest  effect,  when  it  can  work  in  favor  of  the  manufacturer.  This 
situation  also  works  to  deprive  the  public  of  the  benefits  of  the  increased 
efficiency  due  to  the  great  combinations  in  the  steel  business.  Those  combina- 
tions are  the  result  of  public  acqulesence,  and  yet  all  the  benefits  of  them 
go  not  to  the  public  but  to  the  private  owners.  The  more  powerful  the 
combinations  become  the  more  successful  they  are  in  keeping  up  prices. 

These  reasons  lead  me  to  reiterate  that  the  prices  In  question  are  unreason- 
ably high  at  present,  and  will  become  progressively  more  unreasonable  as 
business  Improves  and  conditions  become  more  nearly  normal. 

Mr.  (tompei^s.  In  1010  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  had 
become  unusually  and  perniciously  active  in  it.s  campaign  to  prevent 
and  suppress  any  attemjit  at  organization  among  the  workers.  At 
that  time  the  7-day  week  was  entirely  in  vogue  and  the  305  days 
a  year  was  the  practice. 

Senator  McKkllar.  How  many  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Twelve  hours  a  "day  and,  as  I  said,  when  the  change 
of  shifts  came,  once  in  two  weeks,  the  hours  were  24  of  continuous 
labor. 

Senator  Sterling.  May  I  ask  a  question  here  which  has  reference 
to  the  12  hours  a  day?  That  is  one  of  the  12  demands,  the  8- 
hour  day.  As  I  understand  the  reading  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  address, 
he  said  that  they  had  been  granted  or  offered  the  eight-hour  day  as  a 
kind  of  sop,  if  I  remember  the  reading  of  that  address  correctly.  I 
would  like  to  have  those  things  reconciled. 

Senator  McKellar.  They  have  the  eight-hour  da}[  now,  throughout 
the  steel  industry,  do  they  not,  or  what  is  the  situation  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  My  information  is  that  it  very  generally  prevails. 

Senator  McKellar.  The  eight-hour  day? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes.  I  may  say  this,  that,  whether  granted  as  a  sop 
or  not,  which  is  not  the  ouestion,  but  due  to  the  declarations  of  the 
Labor  Board,  the  War  Laoor  Conference  Board,  due  to  agitation  for 
the  establishment  of  a  normal  working  day  of  eight  hours,  and  by  a 
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,  systematic  agitetion,  whijch  &i«Jly  reach^  the  Umted>,S^t«s.  Steel 
CorporatioD  some  little  time  ago^  there  3^as  an  orcjef  f or  theeight^tour 
day.  I  am  informed  that  it  is  more  \^  the  order  than  m  th^  obs^f^- 
ance  of  that  order,  and  that^the  workifiigr  day  is  from  iO  to  li  JbOUrs. 

Senator  Stekling.  3Vhen  was  th^t  ^rder  fifiadfe ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  think  it  was  in  the  fall  of  last  year.  ..,  : .  .  > 

Senator  McKkli.ar.  Will  you  tell  us  whether  thttt  dotthje  ti^e-eVfefy 
4wo  weeks  on  change  of  shift,  that  joit  juention^d,  is  still  in  vogue? 
In  other  words,  do  tliey  have  to  work  a  double  djvy  of  16  h^urs  every 
p2  weeks,  as  before,  and  is  the  7 -day  scjiedule  still  in  effect  ?  .  .  •  .  i 
•  Mr.  GoMPERs.  With  the  change  to  the  8-hour  day^*by  order,  ,it 
involves  16  hours  continuous  work. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  about  Sundays? 

Mr.  GoMPEKs.  But  that  is  on  paper.  The  actual  fact  is  that  they 
work  from  20  to  22  hours  on  these  changes  of  shifts. 

Senator  McKeu^4r.  What  do  they  do  about  Sundays  at  the  j)resent 
time  ?    Do  they  work  seven  days  a  week  ? 
.    Mr.  GoMPERS.  In  many,  many  instances. 

Senator  McKellar.  They  still  work  seven  days  in  the  wefek? 

Mr,  GoMPERs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CnAiR3fAN.  While  you  are  on  that,  Mr.  Gompers,  can.  you  give 
us  any  information,  in  view  of  the  statement  that  the  wages  paid  ag- 
gregated $40,  $50,  and  $00  a  day,  as  to  the  amount  of  wage  you  paid? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  I  can  i.ot  accurately.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  McKellar.  Will  you  give  us  the  figures  for  the  record  as 
to  the  wages  in  the  steel  industry,  as  compared  with  wages  in  other 
industry,  for  instance,  the  railroads? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  That  is  a  big  job,  which  even  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain.  We,  with  our  poverty- 
stricken  organization,  the  organization  of  the  poor,  have  not  the  fa- 
cilities to  obtain  that  information.  However,  we  will  do  the  best 
we  can. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  tliought  possibly  you  had  some  figures  in 
reference  to  that,  and  if  you  have  we  will  be  glad  to  have  them. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  That  is  also  one  of  those  orders  on  paper.  I  may 
say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to  your  question  about  the  $40 
to  $45  a  day  pay,  that  it  might  be  well  to  ascertain  how  many  of 
those  ai'e  in  tlie  plants.  I  do  know,  of  course,  that  it  is  the  favorite 
pastime  of  big  interests  to  pay  a  few  very  large  salaries  and  wages, 
very  much  like  the  man  driving  a  cart  with  bit  of  a  nag,  supposed 
to  be  a  hoi*se,  having  along  with  it  dangling  a  few  carrots  and  things 
before  the  nose  of  the  horse,  and  having  the  horse  continually  going 
along  after  them,  but  pulling  the  man  m  the  wagon.  But,  anyway, 
even  a  man  who  is  achieving  that  w  age  is — ^I  hate  like  the  mischief  to 
use  the  term  in  connection  with  any  worker,  even  if  it  be  only  one — 
really  a  sweater.  He  has  to  pay  his  helpers  and  others.  He  pays 
them,  not  the  company.  I  would  like  to  change  that:  he  is  an  em- 
ployer instead  of  a  sweater* 

Senator  Sterling.  I  have  here  a  clipping  from  the  North  Ameri- 
can of  the  22d,  and  this  is  an  article  in  regard  to  wages: 

Tlie  average  dally  pay  of  the  corporation's  employees,  IncUiding  the  adminis- 
tration and  8elllnff  forces,  Is  $©.23.  According  to  a  recent  report  to  the  direc- 
tors this  is  an  increase  of  116  per  cent  since  1914,  when  that  average  was  $2.88. 
The  average  annual  pay  in  1918  was  $1,950. 
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What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  truth  of  that  statement? 

Mr.  OoMPBRs.  First,  that  the  record  will  show  that  the  increased 
profits  of  the  corporation  have  been  400  per  cent  since  that  time. 

Senator  Sterling.  Well,  Mr.  Gompers 

Mr.  Gompers.  Pardon  me,  Senator,  out  will  you  let  me  answer  your 
question? 

Senator  Stbrling.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Gompers.  The  question  of  averages  is  the  most  misleading 
thin^  that  can  be  presented  to  any  body  of  men  or  to  any  man.  It 
reminds  me  very  much  of  a  cartoon  by  Thomas  Nast,  which  appeared 
in  the  old  Harper's  Weekly  during  tne  Civil  War.  Near  the  end  of 
the  war,  when  they  were  bolstering  up  the  cause  of  the  South,  bolster- 
ing up  the  spirit  of  the  men  fightmg  for  the  Southern  cause,  a  decla- 
ration was  made  by  the  Confederate  officials  that  the  average  age  of 
the  Confederate  Army  was  35  years.  Thomas  Nast  drew  a  cartoon 
which  has  ever  lived  in  my  mind  when  averages  have  been  pi^esented. 
He  had  a  Confederate  soldier,  rag^d,  decrepit,  and  69  years  of  age; 
then  he  had  a  cradle  on  the  other  side,  with  a  baby  1  year  old,  with  a 
little  toy  gun  in  its  hands.  He  said  that  was  how  the  average  of  the 
age  in  the  Southern  Army  was  reached.  The  average  you  speak  of  is 
confessedly  not  only  of  the  employees  but  also  of  the  selling  agents 
and  all  others. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  there  are  comparatively  few  inen  who  re- 
ceive as  much  as  $30  per  day,  I  suppose.  There  was  testimony  given 
hei"o  yesterday  by  Mr.  F'itzpatricK  that  some  men  received  as  high 
as  $60  per  day.  Of  coui-se  they  are  comparatively  few  and  tliat 
( lass  would  not  count  so  much  in  the  average,  would  thoy,  tlio  men 
roceivinir  extremely  high  wages? 

Mr.  GoMrERs.  We  can  imagine  how  the  mas^  of  worlgiien  cm 
live  in  these  times  on  85  rr  40  cents  an  hour,  and  where  there  is  oni* 
man  that  is  receiving  $60  a  day,  there  are  5.000  who  aro  receivin*r 
the  lower  wage  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Senator  Sti-irlixg.  You  would  not  say  there  had  not  been  an  in- 
crease ? 

Mr.  GrOMPERs.  Oh,  no,  I  wo\ild  not  dispute  that. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  am  simply  trying  to  explain  the  increase  in 
percentage,  this  increase  of  116  per  cent  over  1914. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Accept  my  assurance  that  this  was  not  given  to  the 
workmen  upon  a  silver  platter;  and  if  the  term  giving  something 
as  a  sop  can  be  employed  at  all,  that  is  the  thing  to  which  it  can  Ix* 
applied. 

oenator  Sterling.  The  employees  are  allowed  to  l)ecome  sharehold- 
ers, are  they  not,  in  the  company? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes;  they  are  allowed  to  become  shai-eholders  in 
the  company,  the  same  as  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  en- 
titled to  become  President  of  the  United  States,  but  there  is  only 
one  elected  every  four  years. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  how  many  shareholders  there  are 
among  the  employees? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  call  your  attention  to  a  rqioit  of  the  corpora- 
tion slK>wing  that  60,741  eniployees  have  become  shareholders  in  the 
company  for  which  they  work.  They  own  156.680  shares  of  stock, 
and  the  pay  to  the  employees  that  own  that  stock  ranges  from  $3.50 
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a  day  for  common  laborers  up  to  $80  a  day  for  skilled  rollers,  in 
the  mills. 

Mr.  GoMFEss.  I  won't  deny;  I  won't  eTen  doubt  the  figures  given, 
but  there  is  no  (j(uestion  but  that  the  new  policy  devek^)ed  by  the 
company,  of  having  a  number  of  workmen  take  some  stock,  upon 
the  installoimit  plan,  was  for  no  other  reason  than  to  tie  the  menf. 
to  tiie  job. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  thou^t  it  more  than  fair,  in  this  investing 
tion,  to  call  attention  to  those  things.  It  was  just  by  accident  that 
]  found  them  in  the  paper  last  evening, 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  another  matter.  Do  you  know  whether 
the  corporation  expends  anything  for  welfare  work  among  its  em- 
ployees! 

Sir.  GoMPBRs.  I  don't.' 

Senator  Steruno.  It  ejcpends  a  considerable  sum,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  think  so.    It  can  well  afford  to. 

Senator  SiTKiiiNG.  Here  is  a  statement  referring  to  bureaus  or- 
ganized for  the  Steel  Corporation  for  the  care  of  its  employees.  An 
official  of  its  bureau  of  safety,  sanitation  and  welfare  recently 
submitted  a  report  to  the  directors,  in  which  it  was  shown  that 
$12,650,000  was  expended  in  welfare  work  in  1918. 

Mr.  (lOMPBRs.  There  is  no  dispute  about  that.  But  this  is  a  dem- 
onstrated point,  no  doubt  admitted  by  every  employer  or  company 
that  has  introduced  this  so-called  welfare  work — in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Patterson,  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Co. — "It  pays,  it  pays." 
It  pays  the  company. 

Senator  Sterling.  I^ndoubtedly  it  does,  and  it  is  a  benefit  to  the 
employees  themselves.    It  is  reciprocal  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  What  the  workmen  want  is  less  charity  and  better 
wages  and  better  laboring  conditions. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  suppose  you  would  put  under  the  head  of 
"charity"  the  pensions  which  they  pay  to  their  old  employees 
wouldn^t  you  ? 

Mr.  GoMPEPs.  Not  only  pensions — but  the  direct  purpose  to 
alienate  and  prevent  the  workers  from  thinking  in  the  terms  of  or- 
ganizing for  self  protection  and  self  welfare  and  mutual  welfare. 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes.  You  think  that  that  is  the  sole  purpose; 
that  it  is  malevolent  rather  than  benevolent,  in  all  of  these  activities? 

Mr.  Gompers.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that  in  my  niind — not  malevol- 
ent. I  would  not  say  malevolent;  but  it  is  tactful.  Welfare  work 
in  many  industries  has  been  paraphrased  by  a  .number  of  workmen^ 
and  particularly  the  seamen,  and  they  call  it  hell-fare  work. 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes.    I  call  your  attention  to  this: 

The  pension  rolls  of  the  Corporation  for  1918  show  2,901  persons  In  the  lists, 
with  payments  of  more  than  $709,000  annually  to  persons  avernjrtnj?  29  years 
of  service,  with  an  average  a^  of  68  years.  The  pension  fund.  Including  the 
endowment  of  $4,000,000.  created  by  the  late  Andrew  Carnegie  In  1001,  now 
amounts  to  $12,000,000. 

Mr.  GrOMPEBS.  The  same  cart  and  the  same  horse  and  the  same 
purpose. 

Senator  Phipps.  Mr.  Gompers,  is  there  another  element,  along  sim- 
ilar lines,  resorted  to,  the  payment  of  bonuses  for  exceptional  service? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  think  it  obtains. 
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Senator  Pinpj»Sr  Yes.;    Have  you  any  iniorniation  as  to  the  ap- 
proximate amount  of  the  annual  payments  in  employment  bonuses? 
.  Mr.  Go^ii'EHS.  I  haA'-e  not  those  iigures  in  auind,  sir. 
,    ^^lYator  Piijp^s.,  I  have  not  either.-  3 'think  tli^y  have  be^n  pub- 
lis^vi  in  some  of  their  annual  reports.  . 

Mr.  (lOMPERSi  And  let  me  say  in  connection' with  that.  Senator, 
that  we  do  not  want  bonuses.  We  want  the  pay  envelopes.  That 
.\Yhicli  we  get  in  the  pay  envelopes  determines  our  livens,  not  the  bonus 
which  ig  grstuillonsly  given.  ^- 

Senator  Phipps.  But  granting  an  established  wage  system  for 
compensation,  do  you  or  do  you  not  feel  that  for  some  extiaordinary 
service,  where  a  workman  has  done  more  than  he  has  been  asked  to 
do,  where  he  has  earned  a  stated  w^age,  do  you  think  he  should  be 
rewarded  by  some  payment  of  a  bonus,  call  it  a  giatuity  if  you  will? 

Mr.  (lOMPERs.  Not  by  a  bonus.  What  the  organizations  of  labor 
ask  is  that  a  minimum  wage  shall  be  paid,  a  minimum  wage  which 
shall  permit  the  worker  a  fair  standard  of  life,  confonning  to  the 
civilization  of  our  times  and  of  the  community  in  which  the  worker 
lives.  We  do  not  arbitrarily  state  or  insist  that  the  w-ages  shall  be 
])aid  according  to  the  understanding  or  intelligence  of  employees,  but 
we  put  it  as  a  minimum,  and  that  any  additional  wage  may  be  paid 
as  the  employer  believes  the  merits  of  the  individual  worker  or  group 
of  workers  may  deserv^e.  But  the  term  "bonus"  in  itself  is  some- 
thing to  which  we  entirely  object. 

Senator  Piiipps.  You  perhaps,  however,  realize  a  situation  like 
this:  Three  oi'  five  w^orkmen  employed  practically  at  the  same  bench, 
performing  identical  tasks,  but  there  would  be  a  variation  in,  not 
perhaps  the  amount  of -work  actually  turned  out,  but  in  the  character 
of  the  work,  that  you  would  discourage  the  recognition  of  any  one 
Avorkman  of  the  number  who  had  shown  himself  exceptionally 
proficient  in  performing  his  work? 

Mr.  (lOMPERs.  There  would  be  no  objection  on  that  score  in  the 
payment  of  a  regular  wage  commensurate  with  the  superior  quality 
of  work  turned  out;  but  to  pay  it  as  a  bonus,  sf)mething  evanescent 
and  something  that  is  given  as  a  gratuity  in  the  form  of  a  bonus,  that 
is  objectionable,  very  objectionable. 

Senator  Phipph.  Is  it  not  an  inducement  to  the  workman  to  expend 
his  best  efforts  to  do  the  best  he  can,  rather  than  to  observe  the  standard 
of  the  men  who  are  working  beside  him  as  the  limit  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  If  it  is  extra  w^ages  and  it  is  stated  that  it  is  for 
superiority  of  work,  there  is  no  objection  to  that ;  but  if  it  is  given  as  a 
bonus,  it  is  objectionable.  You  will  find,  for  instance,  in  many  trades 
that  .there  is  a  certain  general  standard  of  a  minimum  wage.  Thei^e 
are  individual  employers  w^ho  pay  this  minimum  wage,  this  standard 
w'age,  which  is  all  very  good ;  but  they  also  say,  "  AVe  propose  to  pay 
the  men,  say,  $1  a  day  more;  this  is  our  minimum;  or,  for  certain 
classes  of  labor,  w^e  propose  to  pay  $1  more  per  day,  or  50  cents  more 
per  day,  as  a  minimum."  You  will  find  that  that  employer  usually 
attracts  to  himself  those  workmen,  or  a  large  part  of  thqui. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  may  be  true;  but  I  was  speaking  about  where 
the  men  are  employed  in  exactly  the  same  tasks  and  at  the  same  rate 
of  pay. 
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,,  Mr.  GoMp^s.  There  is  this  in  that  connection,  Senator.  It  is  a 
favorite  pastime  of  many  employers  to  have*  someone  or  a  few  men 
who  are  known  in  industry  as  pacemakers.  These  men  have  ex- 
traordinary physical  ability  or  strength.  They  have  great  dexterity. 
The  employer  then  expects  the  average  man  to  drive  himsTclf  beyond  ' 
his  mental  and  physical  powers  of  endurance  to  keep  up.  with  the 
pacemaker.  • 

The  captains  of  industry  do  not  yet  undei-stand  what  is  meant 
by  the  poison  of  fatigue,  and  how  prevalent  it  is  among  the  workers 
in  the  industries  of  the  I'nited  States  is  not  generally  known.  An. 
honest  effort  is  being  made  and  has  been  made  for  the  past  few  years 
to  stop  the  waste  and  the  destruction  of  human  life  by  that  method  of 
pacemaker,  and  that  princi])le  is  involved  also  in  the  bonus. 

The  Cii  AIRMAN.  That  question  of  fatigue  is  even  more  important 
as  to  women  workers  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,  nuich  more  so,  so  far  as  the  race  is  concerned, 
so  far  as  the  people  generally  are  concerned.    But  so  far  as  it  affects 
the  human,  it  is  pretty  hard  on  the  man  who  works  so  long  that  his* 
energies  give  out. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  work  12  hours  a 
day  for  365  days  a  year? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  He  can  not  do  it  for  a  very  long  time.  At  one  time 
during  a  discussion  of  the  hours  of  labor,  I  took  occasion  to  say  this : 
that  if  emj)Ioyers  want  the  best  that  there  is  in  a  man,  to  get  all  that 
there  is  in  him  in  two  or  three  days,  \N*ork  him  24  hours  a  day;  if 
thev  want  the  best  that  there  is  in  a  man  for  a  period  covering 
eiglit  or  ten  years,  work  him  12  or  11  hours  a  day ;  but  if  they  want 
the  best  that  is  in  a  man  covering  a  long  period  of  '20  or  30  years 
of  service  and  labor,  adopt  the  eight-hour  day,  and  they  will  find  it 
econoniically  and  industrially  and  socially  sound  and  profitable. 

The  CjiAiRMAN.  Mr.  Gompers,  have  you  covei'ed  what  you  desire 
to  say,  outside  of  questions  of  the  conmiittee.  or  are  there  other 
matters  to  take  up?  I  ask  you  that,  because  of  the  adjournnlent 
time.    If  you  could  finish  in  a  few  minutes,  we  will  continue. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  can,  sir.  In  1910,  when  there  was  an  unusual 
effort  put  forward  to  stanip  out  and  prevent  organization  among 
the  workers  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  (but  our  efforts 
were  overcome),  I  prepared  and  had  the  assistance  of  othei*s  in  pre- 
paring a  document  which  was  published  in  pamphlet  form  and 
presented  to  the  Hon.  George  W.  Wickersham,  then  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  This  pamphlet  contained  statements  and 
.  evidence  in  support  of  the  charge  that  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration had  violated  not  only  the  laws  of  the  land  but  the  laws 
of  the  States  in  which  they  were  operating.  There  were  included  in ' 
the  statement  and  eWdence  the  conditions  then  prevailing,  the  ef- 
forts then  being  made  in  reference  to  the  workers  trying  to  organize, 
trying  to  hold  meetings,  trying  to  exercise  the  rights  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  or  of  people  in  the  United  States  who- were* 
working. 

Senator  McKellar.  Can  you  put  that  into  the  record? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  a  few  of  the  general  stateinents. 

Senator  McKmLAR.  We  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  do  so. 
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Mr.  GoMPERS.  But,  without  reading  them,  I  will  give  the  headings 
of  them. 

The  Intimidation  of  a  Pa*<tor. 
Band  men  Fined. 

Musicians. 

The  Chairman.  Fined  for  what,  the  quality  of  the  music  or  what? 
Mr.  GoMjpE83.  They  h^ld  *  meeting  and  sounded  a  note  which  was 
discordant  to  the  ears  of  the  corporation. 

Intimldatlohs  at  Cambridge,  Ohio. 

Intimidations  and  asnaults  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  the  pastor  intimidated,  Mr.  Gwnpers? 
Mr.  Oompers.  Mr.  Roberts,  will  you  read  that  for  him,  please! 
Mr.  Roberts  (assistant  to  Mr.  Gompers) : 

September  16,  1909.  The  spealcer  at  the  Apollo  lal)or  mei^ting  on  this  date 
was  the  Rev.  C.  .Tohnson,  a  Free  Methodist  minister,  from  I/eechburg,  who 
(•onsented  to  address  the  meeting  im  the  invitation  of  A.  B.  Holder,  American 
,  Federation  of  Labor  organizer. 

St»ptember  17,  1909.  The  Rev.  .JohusonV  relations  in  the  Leechburg  mills  and 
his  church  members  in  the  I^eechburg  and  Vandergrift  mills  were  threatened 
with  dischar^  if  the  pastor  again  dared  to  speak  on  the  labor  movement  or 
attend  meetings. 

Mr.  GoMFERs.  There  aiv  several  of  them  here.  If  yon  agree;  Mr, 
Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  shall  deliver  them  to  the  stenographer^ 
especially  pointing  them  out,  and  if  you  will  permit,  I  fihall  offer 
the  entire  document  as  part  of  the  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  it. 

(The  parts  of  the  pamphlet  indicated  to  the  reporter  by  Mr. 
(lomi^ers  are  below  reproduced  in  full  as  follows) : 

BY   LLKWKI.LYN   LEWIS. 

.Tuly  9,  1009.  Llewellyn  Lewis,  of  Martin's  Ferry,  Ohio,  made  affidavit 
December  29,  1009,  that  he,  with  William  Hilton,  George  E\ans,  also  of 
Martin's  Ferry,  and  (ieorge  Bender,  of  Pittsbur'gh,  Pa.,  on  July  9,  190-^^, 
tried  to  i)ersuade  some  employees  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  to  form 
a  locjil  organization  of  the  AmalKtmiated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Thi 
Workers  at  North  Vandergrift.  Pa.,  and  after  leaving  those  employees  proceeded 
ptmoefully  to  Vandergi'Ift,  Pa.,  and  were  there  attacked  by  a  mob  led  by  a  man 
named  Lubinua  Steele,  and  a  man  named  Dunn,  both  of  whom  are  minor  officials 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Hilton  were  seriously 
assaulted  with  clubs  and  knives  and  the  small  party  was  placed  on  a  train, 
shipped  out  of  town,  and  warned  never  to  return. 

On  the  same  day  the  organizers,  .Jenkins  and  Jonsey,  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  were  assaulted  by  the  Siime  mob  In  Vandergrift  for  trying 
to  talk  with  nonunion  mine  workers. 

The  following  week  the  organizers  secured  accommodations  at  Parks  Hotel 
in  Apollo,  Pa.,  a  small  town  about  2  miles  from  Vandergrift,  and  the  steel 
conK)ratlon*s  officials  coerced  the  business  men  of  that  place  to  ^gn  a  petition 
calling  upon  the  burgess  to  force  the  organizers  to  leave  the  town,  but  the  organ- 
izers stood  their  constitutional  rights  and  refused  to  go.  The  trust  agents  then 
])revented  me<'tings  being  held  In  Apollo  by  coercing  owners  of  halls  from  rent- 
ing th(Mu  to  the  organisers. 

BY  KOBERT  EDWARDS. 

.July  22,  19()9.  R<ibert  towards,  of  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio,  made  affidavit 
December  29,  1909.  that  while  he  was  engaged  distributing  circulars  among 
tlie  mill  men  of  Vandei-grlft  on  .July  22,  1909,  he  was  set  upon  by  a 
number  of  men  lei  by  one  Jack  Mclntyre  and  .surrounded.  He  w^as  abused 
and  ordered  to  leave  town  on  the  next  train,  and  was  threatened  that  if  he 
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returned  he  would  be  taken  out  In  a  box.  Edwards,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
went  to  Apollo.  Pa.,  and  rented  a  vacant  lot  from  a  Mr.  Cochran.  He  arranged 
a  meeting  for  July  31.  On  July  30,  Mr.  Cochran  asked  Mr.  Edwards  for  his 
receipt,  and  offered  to  return  the  money  paid  as  rent,  giving  as  his  reason  that 
If  he  rented  his  property  for  a  labor  meeting  the  steel  c»orporatlon  would  ruin 
his  business  Interests  In  the  community.  Cot'hran's  request  was  refused,  and 
the  first  labor  meeting  In  Apollo  In  15  years  was  held  on  the  Cochran  lot,  under 
the  protection  of  John  Kenneily,  chief  of  police,  Avho  advised  the  organizers  to 
prepare  for  trouble.  The  speaker  at  this  meeting  was  Mr.  Raymond  Robins,  of 
Chicago.  The  meeting  was  disturbed  by  agents  of  the  trust,  but  with  no  serious 
violence  resulting. 

Later  the  same  evening,  between  8  and  8.30  o'clock,  a  mob  of  several  hundred 
people,  led  by  Oscar  Lindqulst,  superintendent  of  the  Vandegrlft  mill,  crossed 
the  Klsklmlnetas  River  from  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  to  Apollo  In  Armstrong 
County,  Pa.,  and  surrounded  Parks'  Hotel  at  Apollo,  and  demanded  that  the 
organizers  be  turned  out  of  the  hotel  and  ilelivered  up  to  him.  This  the  pro- 
prietor (Mr.  T.  J.  Parks V  refused  to  do,  and  the  organizers  stood  upon  their 
rights,  stayed  in  the  hotel,  and  refused  to  go,  whereupon  Lindqulst  replied  that 
he  was  the  law  In  the  Klskl  Valley,  and  that  he  was  backed  In  all  his  actions 
by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  if  the  organizers  did  not  go  he 
would  take  them  by  force,  and  bum  down  or  otherwise  destroy  the  hotel.  A 
riot  seemed  imminent.  Mr.  Lindqulst  offered  Mr.  John  Kennedy,  the  chief  of 
police,  a  sum  of  money  if  he  would  withdraw  for  a  short  time.  (Note  Mr. 
Kennedy's  attest  to  this  affidavit.  Exhibit  No.  4.) 

Mr.  Steele,  the  burges.s  of  Apollo,  accompanied  by  Mr.  A,  L.  Hammitt,  superin- 
tendent of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation's  mill  at  Saltsburg,  Pa.,  then 
entered  the  hotel,  and  first  ordere<l  the  organizers  to  leave,  then  offered  them 
money,  which  was  refuse<l,  and  later  the  burgess  personally  prevailed  upon  the 
organizers  to  promise  to  leave  town  the  next  morning,  as  the  crowd  under 
Lindqulst  was  getting  beyond  his  (the  burgess's)  control.  In  order  to  avert 
bloodshed  and  keep  the  peace,  the  organizers  consented  to  do  this,  but  In  the 
meantime  kept  an  all-night  vigil  for  their  own  protection. 

This  statement,  sworn  to  by  Robert  Edwards,  Is  also  attested  by  J.  D,  Pierce, 
Albert  Uncafer,  T.  J.  Parks,  proprietor  of  Parks's  Hotel,  and  John  Kennedy, 
-chief  of  police  at  Apollo,  Pa.     (Note  exhibits  No.  2,  No.  3,  and  No.  4.) 

INTIMIDATION   AND  BOYCOTT   BY   COMPANY. 

August  9,  1900.  John  Carter  and  other  employees  of  the  Vandergrlft  mills 
were  ordered  to  quit  their  jobs  or  move  from  Parks's  Hotel  where  the  or- 
£;anizer8  were  stopping.    The  employees  changed  their  boarding  house. 

Eiorly  in  August  Mr.  Uncafer  rented  the  organizers  a  hall  in  Apollo,  and 
at  the  first  meeting  Mr.  Al  Johnson,  a  union  molder,  who  also  owned  an  Ice 
cream  parlor,  acted  as  chairman.  His  customers,  who  had  l)een  largely  mill 
employees  from  the  Vandergrlft  mill,  were  Immediately  ordered  to  get  their 
ice  cream  elsewhere.  Johnson  was  compelled  to  close  out  his  business.  The 
boycott  was  perfect 

BUROLABY   AND   PRK\^NTION    OF   ASSEMBLAGE. 

August  26  to  September  6,  1909.     (Note  exhibits  No.  3  and  No.  8.) 

Mr.  Robert  Edwards  rented  a  vacant  room  at  Leechburg,  Pa.,  from  an 
Italian  named  John  Demyen,  paying  him  $35  for  a  month's  occupancy  and 
taking  receipt  therefor.  On  going  to  hold  a  meeting  on  the  evening  of  Sep- 
tember 1  the  door  was  found  barred,  the  notices  pulled  down  from  the  win- 
dows, and  the  property  of  the  organization  thrown  in  the  street  The  owner 
refused  to  open  or  allow  the  room  to  be  occupied,  giving  as  his  reason  that  it 
would  ruin  his  fruit  business ;  possession  of  this  room  was  never  obtained,  but 
the  owner  was  prosecuted  for  breaking  and  entering  and  held  for  $1,(XK>  bond 
for  trial  at  the  county  court.  That  same  evening,  September  1,  an  open-air 
meeting  was  held  at  Leechburg  because  of  the  impossibility  to  obtain  a  hall 
that  night. 

On  September  2,  the  city  council  of  Leechburg  held  a  special  meeting  and 
passed  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  distribution  of  circulars  without  permit, 
and  prohibiting  all  open-air  meetings. 

September  3»  Arthur  E.  Holder,  A.  F.  of  L.  organizer,  went  to  Leechburg, 
and  tried  to  get  possession  of  the  room  rented  by  Mr.  Edwards,  but  failed.    He 
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then  trie<l  to  rent  other  halls,  but  was  Informed  by  three  separate  owners  that 
tliey  did  not  propose  to  run  any  risk  of  offending  the  United  States  Steel 
(Corporation.  He  then  made  arrangements  to  hold  an  open-air  meeting  on 
the  same  corner  where  the  former  meeting  had  been  held  September  1.  This 
was  done  without  knowledge  of  the  ordinance  by  the  city  council  the  night  be- 
fore. At  7.30  p.  m.,  same  day  (September  3),  Holder  was  accosted  by  Mr.  S.  T. 
ShoflP,  chairman  of  the  city  council,  and  Mr.  Morris  (acting  deputy  burgess), 
both  of  whom  were  bosses  In  the  company's  mill,  and  Informed  by  them  that 
open-air  meetings  were  prohibited  by  order  of  the  council  the  night  before. 
In  the  meantime.  Holder  had  secured  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  for  that  night 
with  the  prospect  of  getting  the  same  hall  for  two  weeks  from  Mr.  H.  V. 
Ashbaugh,  secretary  of  Lodge  No.  651,  I.  CO.  F. 

Holder  asked  the  city  officials  for  permission  to  announce  to  the  street 
gathering  where  the  meeting  would  be  held,  but  was  Instantly  and  Imperatively 
refused,  but  he  made  the  announcement  nevertheless,  and  the  meeting  was  held 
in  Odd  Fellows'  Hail  that  evening  without  interruption. 

It  so  hapi)ened  that  Mr.  Lindqulst  and  other  tnist  olticials  were  members 
of  the  lodge  that  owned  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  in  which  the  lalnn*  meeting  was 
held  Septenil)er  3.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Odd  Fellows  was  called  for  Sep- 
tember 4.  The  tongue  lushing  given  the  secretary,  Mr.  Ashbaugh,  for  renting 
the  hall  to  the  labor  people,  is  unprintable,  but  the  following  letter  from  him  is 
significant  and  mildly  explanatory.     (N'«»te  Exhibit  No.  5.) 

Lkwhbukg.  Pa.,  September  6*,  lOOU. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Holder,  Appollo,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  When  meeting  the  trustees  of  the  T.  O.  O.  F.  Saturday  evening  I 
ran  up  against  it  badly,  but  could  no  nothing  in   the  way  of  i>ermltting  any 
future  labor  meetings  in  the  I.  O.  ().  F.  Hall,  so  I  s\i])pose  this  chapter  Is  ended.^^ 
Very  respectfully, 

H.    v.    ASHBAIV.H, 

Svnetarif  ami  TrHstec  I.  O.  O.  F.  Xo.  (Jol. 

A  few  (lays  later  Mr.  Ashbaugh  told  Mr.  Holder  that  he  had  fcnight  for  human 
rights  for  the  black  man  in  the  Civil  War ;  and  it  looked  as  if  some  one  would 
soon  have  to  light  for  ordinary  rights  for  the  poor  white  man. 

PUOCLAMATION  BY  THE  VANDEUGUTl^n^  HTTIKJESS. 

August  31,  1909.  The  following  prochimation  was  issued  and  conspicuously 
posted  in  Vantlergrift.  It  is  self-explanatory,  with  this  supplement:  The  bur- 
gess who  signed  it  is  an  understudy  In  the  office  of  the  Vandergrift  mill,  and 
knows  nothing  about  legal  terms  of  pro<'edure,  yet  he  (hired  to  exceed  arbi- 
trarily the  i>owers  not  conccnled  by  the  (\mstltuti<in  to  judg(»  on  the  bench. 
(Note  Exhibit  No.  6.) 

PROri..\MATlOX. 

After  congratulating  the  people  of  Vandergrift  and  tht-  adjtMning  boroughs 
on  the  measure  of  peace  and  prosperity  which  now  pervades  the  connnunity,  I 
know  that  I  voice  the  .sentiment  of  all  good  iH»ople  in  saying  that  we  would 
deplore  anything  that  would  mar  the  i)eace  and  harmony  which  now  pervades 
the  entire  conmuuilty,  and  this  is  particularly  so  as  regards  Vandergrift 
Borough,  It  is.  therefore,  a  matter  of  regret  that  outside  intluences  seem  to 
be  at  work,  the  accomplishment  of  which  would  only  lend  to  disturb  the  peace 
and  order  of  the  Borough  of  Vandergrift.  I  refer  to  marches,  parades,  meet- 
ings, and  demonstrations  by  persons,  mostly  non-residents,  and  which  could 
have  no  other  t^lTeit  than  to  engeuder  Ill-feeling  among  our  citizens  and  neigh- 
bors. 

As  the  corporate  officer  of  the  Borough  of  Vandergrift,  Pa.,  charged  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  order  of  the  borough,  I  can  not  tolerate  or 
permit  any  such  conditions  to  exist. 

Now,  know  ye,  that  I,  James  H.  Chambers,  burgess  of  the  Borough  of  Van- 
dergrift, Pa.,  by  and  under  authority  vested  by  law,  do  hereby  (until  such  time 
as  may  seem  more  expedient)  forbid  the  assembling  of  persons  In  large  crowds 
upon  the  streets,  alleys,  highways,  or  private  properties,  and  all  marches, 
parades,    public    meetings,    or    any    other    public    demonstrations    within    the 
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boroui^h  limits,  and  all  persons  are  cominancied  to  f.^llow  their  usual  avia- 
tions in  their  usual  quiet  way. 

Given  umler  my  hand  and  seal  this  31st  day  of  Aupust,  1909. 

[SEAL.]  Jamks  H.  Chambers,  BurgcHH. 

HOYCOrr   TIIUKATKNKD. 

Following  the  prohibition  of  the  celebration  of  Labor  Day,  the  shop  com- 
mittee of  the  m(»lders  employed  by  the  United  States  Enj^ineerlng  Co.  of  A'au- 
derprlft  were  approached  by  their  employers  and  urjred  to  abstain  from  at- 
tending the  union  meetings  because  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  had 
threatened  to  cancel  orders  for  steel  castings  and  rolls  if  the  molders  con- 
tinued to  encourage  the  organizers.  Of  this  the  following  statement  is  a  veri- 
fication.    (Note  Exhibit  No.  7.     Also  note  supplement  to  Exhibit  No.  7.) 

T'NION    MOf.DEKS'    SlONEI)    STATEMENT,    APOl.IX),    PA. 

December  29,  1909.  To  whom  it  may  concern :  This  is  to  certify  that  we, 
the  undersigned,  do  know  that  the  trust  officials  of  the  Vandergrift  mills  not 
only  try  to  prevent  their  employees  from  attending  union  meetings  or  associ- 
ating with  union  men,  but  they  aLs«  requested  the  management  of  the  United 
Engineering  Co.  in  Vandegrift  to  tr  yand  j)revent  their  employees  fi-om  doing 
the  sam**  • 

E.    COSTIN, 

^  E.    L.    Heitchi^ll, 

•  B.   N.    HlT.KMAN, 

.Tames  Oatxaghek. 

Dll-TirrLT    TO    OBTAIN     MEETING    HALLS. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  organizer,  A.  E.  Holder,  and  Robert  Edwards,  of  the  Amal- 
gjurated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  made  i)ersistent  endeavors 
to  obtain  rooms  or  halls  in  which  to  hold  meetings  In  Vandergrift,  Pa.,  but  were 
unsuccessful.  Landlords  and  agents  invariably  used  this  rojdy:  "1  should 
be  gljid  to  rent  to  you,  but  I  do  not  dare."  One  man,  Mr.  S.  J.  Poole,  a  painter 
and  decoiator,  was  willing  lo  allow  the  use  of  a  part  of  his  storeroom,  but 
was  prevented  by  his  landlord,  who  hekl  hlni  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  on 
subtenants.  ^Ir.  Poole's  business  suffered  severely  for  his  expre.ssion  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  mill  employees  and  his  i)rotests  against  tiie  condition  of  en- 
forced servitude  prevailing  in  the  Vandergrift,  Hyde  Park,  and  I^echburg  mills 
of  the  United  States  Stet^l  (^Corporation. 

l>lSC'HAK(iEl)    BECArSK    WIM-^S    ATTENDED    MEEPINGS. 

Early  in  September  ladies  wore  invltt'd  to  attend  the  liibor  meetings  held 
at  Apollo,  and  a  number  did  so,  auKnig  them  the  wives  of  Mr.  Boyer  and  Mr. 
Painter,  shearmen  at  tlie  Hyde  Park  mill.  The  boss  at  the  mill  advised  these 
men  to  order  their  wives  to  stay  away  from  the  meetings  and  the  men  de- 
murred. On  September  16  both  of  these  men  were  discharged  and  ai)UstMl 
because  their  wives  attendetl  another  meeting  (September  14)  after  they  were 
warned.  Mr.  Boyer  had  worked  for  the  company  for  14  years  and  had  nev*»r 
before  been  rebuked.     (Note  supplement  to  Exhibit  8.) 

INTFMTDATION    OF      A    PASTOR. 

September  16,  1909.  The  speaker  at  the  Apollo  labor  meeting  on  this  date 
was  the  Rev.  C.  Johnson,  a  Free  Methodist  minister  from  Leechburg,  who  con- 
sented to  address  the  meeting  on  the  Invitation  of  A.  E.  Holder,  A.  F.  of  L. 
organizer. 

September  17, 1909.  The  Kev.  Johnson's  relations  in  the  Leechburg  mills  and 
his  church  members  In  the  Leechburg  and  Vandergrift  mills  were  threatened 
with  discharge  if  the  pastor  again  dared  to  speak  on  the  labor  movement  or 
attend  meetings. 

BAND  MEN  FINED. 

September  25,  1909.  A  small  party  of  young  men,  the  military  band  of  Van- 
dergrift, rehearsed  in  a  hall  on  this  date,  and  then  marched  through  the  streets, 
to  the  baseball  park.  *  They  were  arrested  and  charged  with  violation  of  the 
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proclamation  of  the  burgess,  und  fined  $5  each  for  marchiuK  throu^rh  the 
streets.  It  was  reported  that  the  flnes  were  remitted,  but  the  men  were 
warned  not  to  repeat  the  offense  aj?ain,  unless  they  secured  a  permit  fnmi 
the  burgess. 

After  this  all  the  mill  employees  were  wanied  not  to  walk  on  the  street  where 
the  labor  hall  was  located  in  Apollo,  nor  under  any  circumstances  converse 
with  or  have  anything  to  do  with  the  organizers  or  other  people  who  attend 
the  meetings. 

Individual  complaints  of  the  employees  In  the  com^wny's  mills  as  to  the 
restrictions  they  suffer  and  the  indignities  they  have  to  undergo  in  the  mills 
are  really  pitiful.     (Note  Exhibit  No.  3  by  Pierce,  and  No.  8,  by  Holder). 

INTIMIDATIONS   AT   CAMBRIDGE,    OHIO. 

At  Cambridge,  Ohio,  the  men  employed  in  the  United  States  Steel  mills, 
after  refusing  to  Join  the  strike  (during  July  and  August,  1909),  were  forbid- 
den by  the  management  to  converse  with  other  fellow-employees  while  at  work, 
as  had  been  their  usual  custom  for  years,  and  were  further  ordered  to  stay  off 
the  streets  and  remain  at  home  while  not  on  duty  at  the  mill.  This  latter 
order  was  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  from  coming  Into  contact  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Amalgamated  Association  who  were  stationed  at  Cambridge. 
(Note  Exhibit  No.  9). 

^  INTIMIDATIONS  AND  ASSAULTS  AT  MOROANTOWN,  W.  VA. 

July  10,  1909.  Mr.  Emmet  Flood,  A.  F.  of  L.  organizer,  was  sent  to  Mor- 
gantown,  W.  Va.,  to  endeavor  to  organize  the  employes  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  In  the  "Sabraton*' mill.  He  registered  at  the  Stoker  Hotel, 
and  inquired  for  two  representatives  of  the  Amalgamated  Association,  and 
was  informed  by  the  proprietor  that  the  chief  of  police,  Mr.  George  L.  Grubb, 
and  the  superintendent  of  the  Sabraton  mill  had  ordered  them  to  leave  town. 

July  11,  1909.  Mr.  Flood  met  Mr.  Daniel  Isaacs,  one  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  men,  and  found  him  much  alarmed  at  the  situation.  Mr.  Isaacs 
was  recalled  from  Morgan  town,  and  was  relieved  by  Mr.  Eliab  Reese,  who  was 
advised  by  the  superintendent  of  the  mill  to  leave  town,  which  he  did  .soon 
afterwards 

July  12,  1909.  The  chief  of  police,  Mr.  Grubb,  In  full  uniform,  visited  Mr. 
Flood  at  the  hotel  to  inqure  the  nature  of  his  business,  and  then  told  him 
that  the  United  States  Corporation,  through  its  superintendent,  objected 
to  his  presence  in  Morgantown,  and  asked  the  chief  to  request  him  (Flood) 
to  leave  town  at  once.    Mr.  Flood  refused  to  go. 

July  13,  1909.  Messrs.  Thomas  O.  Jones  and  William  H.  Francis,  represent- 
ing the  amalgamated  association,  arrived  in  Morgantown  on  this  date.  The 
same  day  the  chief  of  police  made  a  second  call  at  the  hotel,  and  stated  that 
he  was  Instructed  by  Mayor  Lay  ton  to  order  them  to  leave  town  at  once,  or 
the  mayor  and  chief  of  police  would  not  be  responsible  for  what  might  happen 
to  them.  The  chief  was  asked  if  it  was  the  intent  of  the  company  to  use  mob 
violence.  He  replied  that  "  the  managers  of  the  Sabraton  mill  were  deter- 
mined that  the  organizers  should  leave  the  city.  Mr.  Flood  then  demanded  that 
the  chief  of  police  protect  him  as  a  citizen.  The  chief  said :  *'  I  will,  but  if  mat- 
ters get  beyond  my  control  those  higher  in  authority  will  be  responsible  for 
what  happens." 

Threats  were  made  to  the  organizers  by  other  men  on  the  same  day,  and 
they  stated  that  they  were  hired  by  the  superintendent  of  the  plant  to  slug 
the  organizers. 

July  14,  1909.  Thomas  O.  Jones  was  assaulted  In  the  most  public  part  of  the 
main  street  and  left  for  dead,  and  the  last  man  he  remembers  seeing  before  being 
struck  was  the  chief  of  police.  On  the  same  date  Mr.  Flood  Informed  the  chief 
of  police  that  he  and  the  mayor  were  responsible  for  the  assault  on  Jones; 
that  they  not  only  allowed  the  man  committing  the  assault  to  escape,  but 
that  the  chief  had  warned  them  of  what  might  hai>pen,  and  then  allowed  the 
assault  to  take  place  without  giving  them  the  protection  to  which  any  citizen 
was  entitled. 

It  was  impossible  during  the  stay  of  the  organizers  in  Morgantown  to  rent  a 
hall  of  any  kind  where  regular  meetings  might  be  held.  On  one  occasion 
a  hall  was  se  ured,  but  the  meeting  was  not  held.  An  effort  was  made  to 
rent  the  same  hall,  but  the  owner  refused  to  rent  it  (Note  Exhibits  Nos. 
10  and  11.) 
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A  full  and  detailed  account  of  these  Incidents  in  tlie  form  of  original  affi- 
davits and  exhibits  will  be  available  at  the  demand  or  call  of  the  department. 

ABUSES   IN   THK  TOWN   <W  GABT. 

The  more  recent  phases  of  the  trust  methods  in  the  town  of  Gary.  Ind.,  could 
be  well  summarised  by  saying  that  all  that  Is  comj^alned  of  in  the  foregoing 
epitome  has  been  practiced  in  more  or  less  intensified  forms  in  Gary,  as  the 
following  will  show: 

The  United  SUtes  Steti  Corporation,  by  virtue  of  Indiana  statutes,  was  com- 
pelled to  incorporate  numevotis  smeU  cosipHnies,  with  certain  restricted  and 
specific  duties  vested  in  each  conwration,  to  carry  out  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corimraticm  within  said  State.  Among  the  methods 
adopted  was  to  have  a  separate  corporation  called  the  Indiana  Steel  Co.,  with 
corporate  powers,,  to  manufacture  steel  and  Iron  and  their  by-products. 

Another  corportion,  known  as  the  Gary  Land  Co.,  which  is  exercising  the 
franchse  of  owning  town  sites,  has  the  power  of  erecting  residences,  business 
blocks,  banks,  hotels,  saloons,  and  eating  houses;  in  fact,  operating  all 
the  functions  of  an  ordinary  municipal  government,  with  the  powers  of  a 
private  corporation  and  a  private  Individual,  to  provide  for  everything  incident 
to  the  private  life  of  a  dtisen  in  the  way  of  drainage,  sewerage,  light,  heat,  and 
property  ownersliip. 

The  gas  company  Is  organized  under  a  separate  charter,  and  the  water  com- 
pany by  another  separate  charter. 

This  aggregation  of  separate  State  corporations  advertises  In  their  prospec- 
tuses and  In  their  confidential  reports  to  stockholders  that  they  are  subsidiary 
companies  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Aside  from  the  municipal  functions  above  described,  the  lake  transportation 
and  the  rail  transportation  are  under  separate  corporations,  and  these  In  turn 
are  advertised  as  being  subsidiary  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  by  a 
stock  and  bond  ownership.  The  resultant  effect  of  this  monopoly  of  even  all 
the  habitations,  enables  the  company  to  Import  ami  to  hold  under  a  species  of 
practical  i)eonage,  Slavs,  Hungarians,  Italians,  Servians,  Poles,  and  Turks. 
And  this  class  of  laborers,  whether  made  citizens  or  left  as  foreigners,  Is  herded 
together.  In  some  Instances  as  many  as  15  or  16  In  a  ro<mi,  bringing  with  them  all 
the  degradation,  filth,  and  lack  of  civilization  that  are  incident  to  the  lowest 
stratum  of  their  respective  nations.  With  no  chance  to  be  reached  or  Influenced 
by  American  workers,  or  by  the  organizations  of  American  labor,  they  have  no 
opportunity  to  get  the  benefit  and  strength  of  associations  of  laborers  to  lift 
their  condition.  They  are  subjected  to  the  private  police  supervision  of  this 
corporation  with  all  its  power  of  wealth  and  avari<^  To  Illustrate :  The^e  are 
five  uniformed  and  armed  guards  or  policemen  at  every  entrance  and  exlt^ 
the  yards.  No  friend  or  foe  can  pass  the  guard  without  surveillance  equiv- 
alent to  that  of  the  Russian  Cossack  or  the  French  gendarme.  The  corpora- 
tion enforces  a  12-hour  day,  seven  days  a  week,  having  two  shifts  In  the  24 
hours,  which  offers  the  employes  no  opportunities  for  the  duties  of  citizenship 
or  for  acquiring  Information  necessary  to  become  intelligent  citizens  or  to 
assinfllate  themselves  with  our  American  people,  and  American  Institutions. 

Among  the  sociological  phencmiena  to  be  observed  Is  the  fact  that  the  Cor- 
poration has  hired  a  physician  and  erected  a  hospital.  Tljls  physician  is  in 
cliarge  as  surgeon  of  the  hospital  and  morgue  combined.  He  takes  care  of  the 
Corporation's  Injured  and  slain.  It  is  so  arranged  that  tlie  moment  an  acci- 
dent befalls  one  of  these  foreigners,  whether  through  his  own  fault  or  that  of 
others,  he  Is  Isolated  from  his  friends,  from  the  courts,  and  from  legal  advice, 
and  If  he  emerges  from  the  hospital  alive  he  Is  confronted  In  almost  every 
instance  with  Ironclad  written  rules,  foisted  on  hlnf  while  under  to  surgeon's 
care,  relinquishing  his  rights  to  the  use  of  the  statutes  and  Federal  courts, 
foregoing  his  right  to  have  counsel.  If  the  Injured  man  dies  no  Information 
is  permitted  to  or  Is  obtainable  by  his  administrator  or  other  friends  interested 
In  his  death,  often  the  result  of  the  negligence  or  brutal  Indifference  of  the 
Corporation. 

One  of  the  suggested  dangers  of  this  method  of  espionage  and  practical 
peonage  is  that  a  man  who  would  be  Independent  enough.  If  such  could  be  con- 
ceived, to  want  his  rights  protected  where  the  Injury  Inflicted  was  the  fault  of 
the  employer,  might  come  to  a  fatal  end,  which  otherwise  his  private  physician 
might  have  prevented.    No  man  in  this  country  should  be  precluded  from  the 
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use  and  opportunity  of  the  use  of  our  fomfis  of  government  In  determining  wh*> 
should  be  his  doctor  or  his  nurse,  what  court  should  adjudicate  his  wrongs, 
what  school  teach  his  children,  and  who  should  be  his  administrator  in  death. 
It  is  the  pride  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  that  we  have  in  many 
thousands  of  cases  performed  the  almost  hopeless  task  of  accepting  the  rawest 
material  of  humanity  conceivable  from  all  climes,  all  nations,  all  religions,  and 
molding  from  it  self-reHi)ecting,  self-sustaining,  independent  American  citizens. 

The  monopolistic  treatment  of  labor  by  the  United  States  Steel 
corporation  is  resulting  in  the  degradation  of  the  individual,  making^ 
him  a  serf,  servile,  and  depriving  his  children  and  family  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  our  form  of  Government. 

Among  the  pernicious  oppressions  to  which  we  call  the  depart- 
ment's attention  is  the  so-called  municipal  government  that  the  said 
corporation  has  been  enabled  to  establish.  It  charges  arbitrary  trust 
jirices  for  gas,  arbitrary  prices  for  the  rental  of  eating  houses.  The 
managers  reserve  advantageous  business  corners,  to  rent  as  barrooms, 
.which  they  keep  under  their  own  control  to  the  extent  of  being 
landlords  thereof,  prohibiting  the  right  of  liquor  selling  to  othei-s. 
The  corporation  destroys  absolutely  all  oppoilunity  for  its  employees 
to  organize  for  the  protection  or  promotion  of  their  rights  and 
interests.  The  wages  paid  the  employees  is  the  minimum  of  that 
prevailing  in  any  similar  labor;  a  day  of  12  hours'  labor  is  enforced, 
while  workmen  laboring  in  Gary  for  other  employers  are  receiving 
an  average  wage  of  50  cents  an  hour  for  eight  hours.  Among  these 
workers  are  carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  stonemasons.  The  wage  is 
a  relative  term  when  it  is  considered  that  the  price  asked  of  the 
.  employers  for  their  rents,  water  and  gas,  without  meter  inspection, 
and'  subject  to  other  impositions,  are  monopolistic.  We  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  you  any  detail  if  it  is  desirable  for  you  to  enter 
mto  this  phase  of  tlie  matter. 

We  might  call  attention  to  the  intercorporate  system  or  scheme 
whereby  alleged  individual  corporations  or  separate  corporations 
each  collect  for  the  other  their  respective  dues.  This  monopolistic 
plant  has  also  for  its  employees  the  gas  consumers,  water  consumers, 
the  renters,  the  consumers  of  beer,  the  borrowers  at  the  bank,  or 
insurers  in  its  industrial  company.  Therefore  all  subsidiary  cor- 
porations can  have  their  respective  dues  deducted  in  advance,  or 
at  least  before  the  wages  are  turned  over,  through  the  pay  envelope. 
The  pay  envelope  becomes  the  clearing  house  for  all  monopolistic 
charges  of  these  subordinate,  subsidiary  corporations — ^the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  owning  all  of  these  companies  through 
common  stock  ownership. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gompers,  before  you  close,  would  you  mind 
telling  us  what  is  the  general  situation  in  the  country  as  to  labor 
unrest,  etc.? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  shall  be  veiy  glad  to,  but  you  must  abandon  your 
suggestion  of  closing  your  session  in  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  will  be  as  brief  as  I  can  in  trying  to  answer  the  question  asked. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  I  can  do  no  better  service  to  the  com- 
mittee than  to  offer  as  a  part  of  my  statement  an  article  which  1 
wrote  for  McClure's  Magazine  for  April,  1919,  only  about  five  months 
ago.  Its  title  is,  "  Our  Shield  Against  Bolshevism."  If  permitted, 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  offer  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 
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Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  think  you  will  find  this  spring  poem  rather  inter- 
esting.   It  is  prose,  not  poetry. 

(The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

OUB  SHIfXD  AGAINST  BOLSHEVISM. 
[By  Samuel  Gompen,  pretident  of  the  Amerigan  Federation  of  Labor.] 


is  not  merely  a  name,  a  land,  a  country,  a  continent ;  America  is  a 
aymboL    It  is  an  ideal,  the  hope  of  the  world. 

It  is  the  dnty  of  every  citisen  to  stand  by  his  country  in  times  of  stress  and 
war  as  well  as  during  times  of  peace.  The  man  who  would  not  flght,  or  make 
the  supreme  sacrifice;  if  necessary,  to  save  and  protect  his  home  and  his  country, 
wl»  would  not  fight  for  liberty.  Is  undeserving  and  unworthy  of  living  In  a 
free  eomitry. 

American  organized  workers  have  alwa}*s  endeavored  tu  promote  good  will 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world.  The  possibility  of  war  has  ever  been  regarded 
by  them  as  the  black  shadow  of  an  Indescribable  catastrophe.  The  Interests  of 
the  workers  are  identified  with  those  of  peace.  War  has  never  meant  to  them 
opportunity  for  gain  or  exploitation.  It  has  always  meant  to  them  privation, 
direct  suffering,  senice  on  the  flrlng-llne  and  In  the  actual  fighting  of  the  war* 
and  bearing  the  burdens  that  follow  In  its  wake.  The  workers  abhor  war  with 
an  its  f rightfulness,  horror,  blooilshed  and  mangled  flesh,  but  they  realize  that 
there  are  greater  evils  than  war.  Peace  secured  through  the  surrender  of  a 
principle  vital  to  liberty,  justice  and  democracy  is  nothing  less  than  coward 
servility. 

The  American  labor  movement  never  advocated  peace  at  any  price.  It  never 
encouraged  nor  gave  support  to  any  movement  of  peace  at  any  price.  While 
it  recognizes  that  peace  Is  essential  for  normal,  progressive  development,  it 
steadfastly  refused  to  advocate  peace  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  Ideals  of  freedom 
and  Justice. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  are  wlthhi  the  merabershlt}  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  men  of  all  nationalities,  yet  on  March  12,  1917,  nearly  a 
month  prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  our  Government,  the 
representatives  of  the  national  and  international  unions  of  America  met  in 
solemn  conference  and  there  conceived  the  position  which  the  workers  of 
America  should  take,  whether  we  would  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  priceless 
privilege  of  peace  or  whether  we  would  be  thrust  or  dragged  Into  the  mael- 
strom of  war.  At  that  conference  certain  fundamental  principles  were  laid 
down.    Among  them  were — 

1.  That  the  standards  of  living  of  the  American  people  should  be  maintained 
or  improved  and  not  deteriorated ;  and 

2.  That  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of. the  Ignited  States  should  be- 
maintained  and  secured  whether  In  peace  or  In  war. 

We  then  unanimously  declared : 

"We,  the  officers  of  the  National  and  International  Trade  Unions  of  America 
in  national  conference  assembled  In  the  capital  of  our  nation,  hereby  pledge- 
ourselves  in  peace  or  in  war,  in  sti'ess  or  in  storm,  to  stand  unreservedly  by 
the  standards  of  liberty  and  the  safety  and  preservation  of  the  Institutions 
and  ideals  of  our  Republic. 

"  In  this  solemn  hour  of  our  Nation's  life,  It  Is  our  earnest  hope  that  our 
Republic  may  be  safeguarded  in  its  unswerving  desire  for  peace ;  that  our  peo- 
ple may  be  spared  the  horrors  and  the  burdens  of  war;  that  they  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  cultivate  and  develop  the  arts  of  peace,  human  brotherhood^ 
and  a  higher  civilization. 

"  But  despite  all  our  endeavors  and  hopes,  should  our  country  be  drawn  into- 
the  maelstrom  of  the  European  conflict,  we,  with  these  ideals  of  liberty  and 
justice  herein  declared,  as  the  Indispensable  basis  for  national  policies,  offer 
our  services  to  our  country  In  every  field  of  activity  to  defend,  safeguard,  and* 
preserve  the  Republic  of  the  Unlte<l  States  of  America  agaln^st  Its  enemies, 
whomsoever  they  may  be,  and  we  call  uiK>n  our  fellow  workers  and  fellow 
citizens  In  the  holy  name  of  labor,  justice,  freedom,  and  humanity  to  devotedljr 
and  patriotically  give  like  service." 

Though  distantly  removed  from  one  another,  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  work- 
ers were  united  Into  one  solid  phalanx  in  the  great  contest  between  democracy 
and  autocracy  to  decide  the  right  of  peoples  to  govern   themselves,  or  the- 
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might  and  powers  of  kings  and  emperors  to  rule  and  dominate  tlielr  subjects. 
With  unceasing  endeavor  and"  to  the  utmost  of  th^r  superb  powers,  they 
answered  every  call  that  was  made  upon  them.  American  labor  realixed  that 
upon  the  armies  on  the  battlefield,  supported  by  our  mighty  industrial  army  at 
home,  rested  the  burden  of  freeing  the  world  from  the  menace  of  enslavement 
that  autocratic  rulers  sought  to  fasten  upon  the  peoples  of  all  the  world. 
America's  workers  played  a  mighty  and  majestic  part  In  the  winning  of  the 
Great  War. 

Labor  proved  the  Government's  greatest  asset  In  Insuring  victory.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  assumed  proportions  oX  a  vast-OMChlne  hi  the 
interests  of  our  Nation  and  its  cause.  It  minimized  in  its  inception  the  move- 
ment which  was  intended  to  create  pacifism  in  the  ranks  of  Uibor.  It  rendered 
Ineffective  influences  which  aimed  to  weaken  the  forces  of  our  Government. 

American  labor  has  kept  its  trust  with  democracy  and  the  principles  of  liberty 
and  justice.  It  yields  to  no  person  or  institution  in  its  fidelity  and  devotion 
to  our  Republic.  American  labor  is  proud  that  fewer  conscientious  objectors 
were  found  In  its  ranks  than  among  any  other  group  of  people. 

Comparison  between  the  pronouncements  and  activities  of  individuals  and 
associations  who  without  warrant  or  authority  assume  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  labor,  and  the  loyal  attitude  and  patriotic  declarations  and  accompUshments 
of  the  organized  labor  movement  as  represented  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  Is  vivid.  I  invite  careful  reading  of  the  paragraphs  quoted  above  from 
"American  Labor's  Position  in  Peace  or  in  War"  of  March  12,  1917,  and  the 
following  declaration  of  the  American  Socialist  Party : 

**  The  American  people  did  not  want  and  do  not  want  this  war.  They  liave 
not  been  consulted  about  the  war  and  have  had  no  part  In  declaring  war. 
Tliey  have  been  plunged  into  this  war  by  the  trickery  and  treachery  of  the 
ruling  class  of  the  country  through  Its  representatives  In  tlie  national  adminis- 
tration and  National  Ck)ngress,  its  demagogic  agitators^  Its  subsidlied  press, 
and  other  servile  Instruments  of  public  expression.  .  .^  ...... 

**  We  brand  the*  declaration  of  War  by  our  Government  as  a  crime  against 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  against  the  nations  of  the  world. 

"  In  all  modern  history  there  has  been  no  war  more  unjustifiable  than  the 
war  in  which  we  are  about  to  engage. 

"  No  greater  dishonor  has  ever  been  forced  upon  a  people  than  that  which 
the  capitalist  class  Is  forcing  upon  this  Nation  against  Its  will." 

No  other  Influence  In  our  country  was  viewed  with  such  favor  by  the  auto- 
cratic Governments  of  Germany  and  Austria  as  was  the  pernicious  propaganda 
of  the  Socialists  to  destroy  or  weaken  the  forces  of  democracy  in  this  great 
struggle. 

While  the  greatest  of  all  wars  has  ended,  our  work  is  not  yet  completed. 
Peace  has  come,  not  technically,  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  The  Imperial 
Governments  of  Austria  and  Germany  are  no  more.  The  peace  conference  Ls 
meeting  In  France.  Of  course,  we  are  all  interested  In  territorial  readjustments 
and  the  right  of  small  nations  to  the  opportunity  to  live  their  own  lives  and 
to  work  out  their  own  destinies.  We  are  all  concerned  as  to  what  shall  be 
written  Into  the  peace  treaty,  e8q[)ecially  in  so  ftir  as  It  affects  our  own  people. 

We  concentrated  all  our  efforts  during  the  war  and  fought  for  the  princi- 
ples of  our  country  and  the  Ideals  of  Justice  and  freedom ;  we  threw  the  weight 
of  our  physical  force,  our  wealth  and  our  spirit  hi  to  the  balance.  We  have 
won,  and  It  Is  good  for  all  to  understand  that  we  should  be  alert  and  vigilant 
to  see  to  it  that  the  sacrifices  we  made  to  win  the  war  shall  not  be  lost  around 
the  peace  table. 

The  affairs  of  the  whole  world  are  In  the  process  of  remaking.  Relations 
between  nation  and  nation,  and  between  the  peoples  within  the  various  na- 
tions, and  among  working  people  particularly,  are  undergoing  a  new  change 
and  a  new  life. 

I  stand  In  so  far  as  I  can  and  dare — and  I  dare  much — for  the  principles  of 
natural  and  rational  development  and  growth. 

I  am  opposed,  as  Is  organized  labor  of  America,  to  any  destructive  policy. 

There  is  nothing  that  is  worth  while  maintaining  that  I  would  aid  or  abet 
in  destroying. 

Our  policy,  our  work,  our  method,  our  ideas,  and  our  ideals  are  to  build,  to 
construct,  to  grow,  to  help  In  the  development  of  the  highest  and  best  in  the 
human  family;  to  make  to-day  a  better  day  than  yesterday,  to  make  to-morrow 
a  better  day  than  to-day,  to  make  to-morrow  and  to-morrow's  morrow  each  a 
better  day  than  the  one  that  has  gone  before.    That  evolutionary  process  of 
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progress  and  improvement  is  the  basis  for  tlie  opportunity  for  freedom,  justice, 
and  democracy. 

That  is  the  constructive  policy  of  progress.  If  that  policy  of  the  American 
labor  movement  is  opposed,  and  successfully  opposed,  then  our  worlc,  our  ac- 
^vities,  and  our  movement  will  be  sent  to  destruction. 

If  we  are  Impotent,  if  we  are  incapable  of  securing  for  the  workers  improve- 
ments In  their  conditions,  then  we  ought  not  to  exist  I  say  ^or  myself  that 
If  I  were  convinced  that  the  American  labor  movement  is  Impotent  to  be  of 
s^vice  to  my  fellows,  I  would  quit  It  and  abandon  the  organization  to  Its 
Justifiable  fate. 

It  is  a  question  of  dealing  with  such  a  movement  as  represented  by  the 
American  trade  unions — the  American  Federation  of  Labor — or  dealing  with  a 
body  of  irresponsibles  or  irreconcllables.  If  we  are  not  on  the  right  track, 
then  those  who  represent  the  wildest  orgy  of  destruction  with  no  consideration 
for  the  rights  of  individuals,  will  come  to  the  front.  It  Is  a  matter  of  choice, 
between  dealing  with  such  elements  or  dealing  with  the  constructive  forces 
of  the  organized  labor  movement  of  our  countrj\  ' 

I  do  not  know  that  I  am  entitled  to  very  great  credit  because  I  am  not  a 
'Bolshevik.  With  my  understanding  of  American  institutions  and  American 
opportunities,  I  repeat  that  the  man  who  would  not  be  a  patriot  in  defense  of 
the  Institutions  of  our  country  would  be  undeserving  the  privilege  of  living 
in  this  country. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  discussed  demoa-acj-.  We  have  u.^ed  that  term  glibly 
and  often  without  understanding.  It  is  true  that  we  have  discussed  freedom, 
and  often  without  understanding.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  travel 
in  Germany.  I  have  never  heard  any  people  so  vociferously  and  enthusias- 
tically sing  and  shout  the  terms  of  freedom  and  democracy  as  did  the  German 
people. 

Freedom  is  not  a  condition,  nor  Is  democracy  a  condition.  Freedom  Is 
the  exercise,  the  functioning  of  freedom,  the  practice  of  freedom,  the  practice 
of  democracy.  All  that  society  can  give,  all  that  government  can  give.  Is  the 
opportunity  for  freedom.  It  depends  upon  the  people  to  be  intelligent  and 
grow  into  the  feeling,  the  exercise  and  practice  of  the  function  of  freedom.  It 
was  because  the  principles  of  freedom  and  democracy  were  menaced  by  the 
system  of  autocracy  and  militarism  that  the  people  of  our  country  and  the 
peoples  of  other  countries  and  of  the  democracies  of  the  world  rallied  around 
their  banners  and  declared,  and  made  good  their  willingness  to  make  the 
supreme  sacrifice,  for  the  principles,  the  Institutions  and  the  practice  of  free- 
dom which  were  threatened  to  be  overwhelmed  and  crushed. 

If  I  thought  that  Bolshevism  was  the  right  road  to  go,  that  It  meant  free- 
dom, justice  and  the  principles  of  humane  society  and  living  conditions,  I  would 
join  the  Bolshevlki.    It  Is  because  I  know  that  the  whole  scheme  leads  to . 
nowhere,  that  It  is  destructive  In  Its  efforts  and  in  its  every  activity,  that  it' 
compels  reaction  and  brings  about  a  situation  worse  than  the  one  it  has  under- 
taken to  displace,  that  I  oppose  and  fight  It. 

The  American  labor  movement  is  founded  upon  the  Idstoric  development  of 
conditions  of  industry  and  commerce  In  our  country,  based  upon  the  ideas  and 
the  Ideals  of  American  Institutions ;  it  is  n  movement  that  is  rational,  natural, 
orderly,  and  yet  Insistent  that  the  rights  to  which  the  workers  are  entitled  shall 
be  fully  accorded. 

The  American  labor  movement  as  represented  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  our  trade-unions  is  this : 

We  believe  in  progress ;  we  believe  that  all  the  fruits  and  the  results  of  the 
genius  of  past  ages  and  of  to-day  do  not  belong  to  any  particular  class;  that 
they  belong  In  truth  as  a  fair  share,  and  opportunity  for  a  fair  share,  to  every 
man  and  woman  who  gives  service  to  society  and  who  aids  civilization. 

If  society  stands  like  a  stone  wa-ll  against  that  concept,  as  a  united  body 
against  that  presentation  of  thought  and  Ideals,  no  one  knows  with  what  we 
may  have  to  contend  later. 

The  workers  of  America  made  many  sacrifices  during  the  war.  Many  of 
our  employers  and  financiers  reaped  enormous  profits  out  of  the  war.  There 
are  some  lessons  which  this  war  has  taught. 

Readjustment  and  reconstruction  confront  all  nations.  Labor  faces  these 
problems  calmly  and  confidently,  ready  to  give  service  for  the  good  of  all  our 
people  and  our  Republic ;  firm  In  the  conviction  that  good  will,  justice,  freedom, 
and  democracy  will  finally  prevail  throughout  the  world. 
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Mr.  GoMPERs.  Another  article  in  McClures  for  May,  1919,  under 
the  caption,  "  The  battle  line  of  labor — How  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  seeks  the  safety  of  the  world." 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  that,  Mr.  Gorapers. 

(The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

THK    BATTi^E   LINE   OF   l.Amm — HOW    THE   AMEBICAN    FEDERATION    SEEKS   THE   8A>*ETY 

OF  THE   WORLD. 

[By  Samuel  Goropern.] 

Aiuericnu  labor's  loyalty  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  American  democracy 
stands  pro\-eu  to  the  world  in  a  record  made  by  months  of  trial  by  tire.  A 
hiyalty  so  proven  in  such  a  test  may  be  guaranteeil  to  stand  throuKh  the  com- 
parative calm  of  peace. 

The  loyalty  of  American  lalmr  during  the  war  was  a  matter  of  world  Interest, 
a  matter  conmiente<l  upon  In  all  circles  wherever  men  met  over  the  w^orld  to  dls- 
4USS  the  fati»  of  civilization  and  how  best  to  protect  Its  institutions  against' 
devastation  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy  arms. 

This  loyalty  was  inherent  In  American  laljor.  American  labor  lives  close  to 
the  heart  of  the  thinjjs  that  go  to  make  the  material  side  of  what  we  speak  of 
«s  democracy.  Living  thus  close  to  the  hard  facts  of  it  they  understand  the 
soul  of  it  and  breathe  In  conununion  with  the  very  life  of  it.  American  labor 
is  of  the  very  stuff  of  democracy,  because  the  life  of  the  movement  is  clo.He  to 
tlie  work  of  denuM-ra<y.  held  there  constantly  by  the  paramount  fact  that  work 
iind  b(Mly  and  soul  are  inseparable  pha.ses  of  the  same  life. 

The  American  lal)or  movement  had  never  for  a  moment  a  single  doubt  as  to 
what  its  course  would  be,  where  Its  heart  was  and  where  its  duty  led  when  the 
test  came  between  democracy  and  autocracy.  If  the  American  labor  movement 
had  not  been  purely  a  movement  of  work — a  movement  having  to  do  with  tlie 
basic  facts  of  life,  this  might  not  have  In^en  the  case.  If  the  American  labor 
movement  had  been  a  movement  of  theory  Instead  of  a  movement  built  upon 
ami  around  work,  then*  ndght  have  been  a  different  story  written  into  the  re- 
cord. If  the  American  labor  movement  had  been  burdened  with  even  an  appre- 
<*iable  segment  of  detachetl  theoretical  lead(»rship,  there  might  have  been  a 
vastly  diflerent  chapter.  This  is  not  .said  In  condenmation  of  theory,  but  it  Is 
said  in  condenmation  of  theorj'  which  refuses  to  i)ermit  amendment  from  day 
to  day  so  as  to  produce  acc<ird  with  the  circumstances  of  the  day. 

J'.ecause  the  condition  In  the  .American  lal>or  movement  Is  what  it  is,  Ameri- 
<'an  organized  labor  stands  to-day  where  it  strnxl  during  the  days  or  armed 
conflict,  the  great  protector  of  true  democracy,  the  keeper  of  the  unceasing 
vigil  of  the  citadels  of  right  and  justice  and  freedom. 

And  freedom  to  American  labor  is  not  something  abstract.  It  is  not  merely 
a  word  for  platform  use.  It  Is  not  a  work  of  decorative  rhetorical  art.  Free- 
dom for  American  lal)or  lias  no  meaning  until  It  Is  translated  Into  terms  of 
life — until  it  means  an  avenue  to  better,  fuller,  richer,  nobler  life;  until  It 
means  opportunity  for  all  to  go  on  to  the  finest  heights  of  human  development, 
opportunity  in  such  form  as  to  beckon  all  to  the  upward  path. 

American  labor  believes  that  America  means  freedom  of  that  immediate, 
livable,  understandable  kind.  To  American  labor  the  name  America  means  the 
best  of  America,  the  noblest,  the  truest,  the  kindliest,  the  bravest,  the  freest — 
.  all  the  rest  must  come  up  to  that  to  become  a  part  of  what  labor  means  when  it 
proudly  salutes  as  the  Flag  goes  by.  For  that  the  good  fight  was  made  on 
Flanders  field,  at  Chateau  Thierry,  at  St.  Mlhlel,  and  In  the  Argonne.  For 
that  men  stripped  to  the  waist  In  the  foundries  and  froze  In  the  shipyards  until 
the  foe  gave  up  in  ignominious  defeat.  For  that  American  Ijjbor  proposes  to  go 
on  struggling.  For  that  American  labor  proposes  to  go  on  fighting  the  good 
fight,  whether  it  be.  at  the  peace  table  in  Paris  or  in  the  coal  fields  of  Ohio. 

.  There  are  those  who  think  that  anything  that  exi.sts  in  American  life  can 
be  set  forth  bearing  the  label  "America"  and  command  the  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion of  American  labor.  This,  of  course.  Is  not  the  case.  American  labor  Is  the 
unrelenting  foe  of  every  Institution  everywhere  that  makes  for  oppre.ssIon  and 
unfreedom  and  the  lowering  of  the  standard  of  life  for  men  and  women. 

The  factos  of  history  have  written  the  record  out  of  which  these  statements 
are  made.    Standing  upon  that  record  we  look  Into  the  future. 

Our  course  will  not  be  different  from  what  It  has  l)een  In  the  past  The 
war  did  not  compel  us  to  make  any  change  in  our  course.    What  the  war  did 
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Avas  to  lay  before  us  the  necessity  of  putting  our  every  ounce  of  strenjfth  and 
energy  Into  the  work  of  safeguarding  what  we  had  so  long  striven  for.  Our 
movement  went  on  In  the  same  direction.  The  war  opened  before  us  as  a  ma- 
jestic, climatic  episode  on  the  road  to  the  fulfillment  of  a  great  historic  mission. 

There  were  those — and  in  large  numbers — who  disagreed  with  us  Ijefore  the 
war.  They  cast  stones  at  our  heads  and  mocked  the  sincerity  of  our  hearts. 
But  In  the  great  test  our  movement  was  the  very  fabric  of  our  national  life. 
The  labor  movement  was  an  organized  force  doing  the  work  of  the  war,  holding 
steady  and  true  the  creative  and  productive  forces  without  which  there  could 
have  been  no  victory. 

Many  there  were  who  came  to  us  and  avowed  agreement  with  our  purposes. 
We  had  not  changed  in  our  purpose.  They  had  either  changed  in  theirs  or 
they  had  come  to  see  ours  in  Its  true  light.  The  war  removed  much  ske> 
tlcism. 

We  have  not  done  with  being  tested.  Life  is  a  continuous  test  for  all  things 
human.  But  just  ahead  of  us  lies  a  testing  that  will  be  scarcely  less  severe 
than  that  through  which  we  went  In  the  grinding  mouths  of  war.  Little  is  as 
it  was  before  the  great  fires  swept  over  the  earth.  We  must  build  anew.  In 
the  building  we  shall  build  better  or  we  shall  build  worse.  Better  to  say  we 
shall  build  wisely,  or  we  shall  destroy. 

The  movement  of  destruction  is  abroad  in  the  world  to-day.  The  philosophy 
of  despair  has  its  fanatic  adherents.  The  lean  body  has  furnished  many  a  weak 
mind  as  prey  to  teachings  of  reaction  masked  under  a  preten.se  of  progress. 
Those  who  see  wisely  Into  the  future  must.  If  society  Is  to  be  saved  from  fires 
more  consuming  than  those  we  have  known,  so  shape  the  course  of  the  world 
as  to  offer  this  hideous  wraith  of  destruction  no  foothold.  The  lean  body  has  a 
right  to  the  opportunity  to  get  food.  If  it  is  denied  that  right  It  Is  fair  sport 
for  the  teacher  of  ruin.  If  It  is  denied  that  fundamental  right  it  will  sooner 
or  later  furnish  a  weak  mind  likely  to  fall  prey  to  whatsoever  may  come 
promising  relief,  no  matter  how  unsound  or  Impossible  may  be  that  promise. 

Russia  stands  before  our  gaze  like  a  flaming  torch  of  warning.  A  thing  called 
Bolshevism  has  reare<l  Its  ugly  head  in  that  sad  and  sorry  land.  Bolshevism  is  a 
theory,  the  chief  tenet  of  which  is  the  "  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat."  Le^iv- 
ing  out  of  consideration  for  the  moment  the  story  of  murder  and  devastation  that 
has  marched  with  this  theory  into  practice,  we  must  set  down  the  theorj'  itself 
as  abhorrent  to  a  world  that  loves  democracy.  We  shall  progress  by  the  use  of 
the  machinery  of  democracy,  or  we  shall  not  progress.  There  is  no  group  of  men 
on  earth  fit  to  dictate  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  this  central  Idea  of  Bol- 
shevism that  makes  the  whole  of  It  outcast  In  the  minds  of  sarie  men.  It  Is 
this  focusing  point  of  it  all  tliat  makes  It  an  enemy  to  our  civilization. 

This  idea — the  centi-al  theory  of  Bolshevism — is  not  In  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  Russia.  This  we  know  as  surely  as  we  know  any  fact  that  <H»mes  to  us 
through  human  channels.  But  this  theory  has  been  imposed  upon  a  mass  in 
which  there  is  acute  hunger,  in  which  there  is  disorganization,  in  which  there 
is  no  strong,  normal  soul  or  body  left  to  combat  evil  Immediately  and  effectively. 

Were  there  an  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  Russia  there  could  have  been 
no  Bolshevism.  Were  there  no  organizecr  labor  movement  in  America  devoted 
to  the  ideals  of  liberty  and  right  and  Justice  and  unsliaken  in  its  faith  in  progress 
through  the  orderly  processes  of  democracy,  there  would  be  Bolshevism  in 
America.  If  there  should  be  In  America  any  great  denial  of  the  just  aspirations 
of  the  working  people,  as  voiced  by  their  organized  movement,  there  would  be  a 
dangerous  flow  toward  Bolshevism  that  would  be  neither  pleasant  nor  helpfid 
for  America. 

There  Is  a  tendency  In  the  world  to-day  to  say  that  everything  of  a  forward- 
looking  nature  with  which  one  disagrees  Is  Bolshevism.  It  has  become  almost  a 
habit  to  use  that  term  loo.sely.  But  there  is  a  just  ambition  for  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  life  and  living  that  is  not  Bolshevism  and  that  will  noi  be  <leuioil,  except 
at  the  inmiinent  peril  of  those  who  deny,  If  they  prove  themselves  strong  enough 
to  deny  with  compelling  forc*e.  The  safety  of  the  world  to-day— and  I  say  that 
as  one  who  loves  with  deep  passion  the  Institutions  of  our  own  nation  and  of  all 
democratic  peoples — lies  In  an  orderly  advancement  toward  better  lives  for 
working  people  everywhere. 

We  can  not  and  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  there  Is  in  the  world  to-day  a 
great  deficit  In  the  supply  of  things.  There  is  a  void  where  there  used  to  be 
plenty.  We  must  fill  that  void  with  things  that  go  to  make  life  as  we  know  it. 
But  we  must  tr>'  our  best  to  fill  that  void  in  such  a  way  that  what  we  put  into  it 
will  actually  mean  life  for  the  people  and  not  a  surplus  for  the  fortunate  few. 
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In  our  ability  to  do  this  will  lie  much  of  the  safety  of  our  institutions  in  the 
immediate  future,  and  much  of  our  chances  to  realize  over  the  long  stretches  of 
time  ahead  the  highest  of  the  ideals  with  which  the  whole  world  has  become 
imbued  through  our  struggle  to  save  the  civilization  we  have  built  with  so  Lmch 
sacrifl<;e  and  pain. 

To  tear  down  is  easy.  Mere  physical  strength  is  require<i.  Samson  pulled  down 
a  great  temple  by  the  effort  of  his  arms.  To  build  a  temple  requires  jrreat  labor 
ami  skill.  There  is  no  shortage  of  those  who  Imow  how  to  pull  iown  the  temple 
to-day.  Those  who  build  can  prevent  destruction  by  buildin;;  90  well  as  to  defy 
destruction. 

When  we  emerged  from  the  war  there  were  men  who,  perhaps  unthinkingly, 
set  up  cries  in  our  country  for  tlie  reduction  of  wages.  They  saw  only  one 
thing — reduction  of  production  costs.  They  did  not  see  the  whole  world  problem 
as  an  entity.    They  saw  their  corner  of  it — and  they  spoke  quickly. 

Whatever  may  have  been  their  Intent,  their  action.  If  it  were  permitted  to  be- 
come action,  would  furnish  the  richest  food  Bolshevism  could  ask  for  in 
America.  The  world  was  not  saved  for  misery,  but  for  light  and  life.  Reduc- 
tion of  wages  has  never  led  a  people  toward  light  and  life.  Always  It  has  led 
toward  panic  and  hunger  and  ill-considered  action. 

We  have  come  forward  toward  light  and  life  through  such  measures  as  the 
Clayton  law,  which  provides  that  the  labor  of  a  human  being  is  not  a  com- 
modity or  article  of  commerce;  and  the  seamens*  law,  which  makes  the  sea- 
man free  from  the  bondage  of  earlier  days.  We  have  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing a  concept  in  law  and  in  administration  that  the  welfare  of  the  workers  is 
a  matter  of  paramount  interest  In  this  direction  we  miist  go,  for  this  direc- 
tion is  forward  and  any  other  must  be  backward.  American  labor  does  not 
necessarily  ask  for  more  law.  Our  movement  has  never  sought  a  wealth  of 
law ;  it  has  asked  only  such  law  as  is  needed  to  clear  path  to  the  progress.  The 
great  task  has  been  to  secure  the  removal  of  law  that  blocked  that  path. 

The  field  is  littered  with  the  whitened  bones  of  those  who  have  gone  seek- 
ing salvation  through  laws.  This  the  American  labor  movement  has  recog- 
nized, and  there  is  no  immediate  danger  that  this  philosophy  will  be  deserted 
in  favor  of  whims  and  caprices  of  similar  portent.  In  the  realm  of  political 
life  there  is  always  present  the  great  personal  necessity  for  remaining  in  po- 
litical life.  In  the  realm  of  Industry  there  is  only  the  necessity  of  going  for- 
ward with  the  tasks  and  battles  of  Industrial  life,  out  of  which  we  can  not 
emerge  even  if  we  should  wish  to. 

The  facts  are  Inescapable — the  battles  must  be  fought  where  they  are.  In- 
dustry Is  real — as  real  as  tools  and  iron  and  coal  and  wheat.  Men  can  lay 
their  hands  to  the  things  of  industry  and  get  the  feel  of  them.  There  is 
deflnlteness  In  industry,  a  great,  all-enveloping,  all-enfolding  definiteness  that 
comes  as  natural  to  mankind  as  life  Itself,  because  he  goes  through  life  by  the 
feel  of  these  things  of  industry. 

There  Is  nothing  fixed  and  definite  in  the  realm  of  abstraction — In  the  realm 
of  politics.  It  lends  itself  to  a  false  understanding  of  things  that  are  real. 
When  men  depart  from  the  fundamental  productive  process  of  the  life  of  the 
world,  there  is  no  power  on  earth  that  can  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  the 
course  they  still  pursue.  Look  back  upon  the  record  of  falsity  made  by  these 
movements  of  abstraction  In  the  war.  Against  such  error  the  American  labor 
movement.  In  its  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  mankind,  sets  Its  face  and  must  con- 
tinue to  set  Its  face. 

There  Is  no  better  Indication  of  the  great  understanding  that  Is  In  the  mind 
of  American  labor  to  which  I  can  call  attention  now  than  the  ringing  declaration 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  uttered  at  the  close  of  America's  first  year 
in  the  war.  It  will  live  in  history,  because  it  possesses  and  expresses  truth  and 
the  profound  conviction  of  a  great  movement  of  men  and  women.  Here  is  set 
forth  what  we  believed  then  and  what  we  believe  now — our  standards  of  faith 
and  conduct  then  and  now  and  to-morrow : 

"Workers  of  Arawlca,  the  safety  of  that  battle  line  in  France  depends  mainly 
now  upon  us.  We  must  furnish  the  majority  of  those  in  the  trenches.  We  must 
build  the  ships  that  carry  the  troops  and  munitions  of  war.  Regardless  of 
hidden  dangers  we  must  maintain  the  life  line  of  ships  on  the  high  seas  which 
connect  the  fitting  front  with  our  national  bases  of  supplies.  We  must  make 
the  guns,  the  munitions,  the  airplanes.  We  must  have  ready  food,  clothing, 
blankets.  We  serve  In  the  great  industrial  army  that  serves  overseas  with 
the  fighting  forces. 
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"We  must  do  all  these  things  because  a  principle  is  involved  that  has  to  do 
with  all  we  hold  dear. 

"We  are  lighting  against  a  government  that  disregards  the  will  of  the  gov- 
erned— a  government  that  pries  Into  intimate  relations  of  life  and  extends  its 
supervision  into  smallest  details  and  dominates  all  of  them.  We  are  fighting 
against  involuntary  labor — against  the  enslavement  of  women  and  the  -miitila-- 
tion  of  the  lives  and  bodies  of  little  children.  We  are  fighting  against  bar- 
barous practices  of  warring  upon  civilian  populations,  killing  the  wounded,  the 
agents  of  mercy,  and  those  who  bear  the  white  flag  of  truce. 

"We  are  fighting  for  the  ideal  which  is  America — equal  opportunity  for  all. 
We  are  fighting  for  political  and  economic  freedom — national  and  international. 

"We  are  fighting  for  the  right  to  join  together  freely  In  trade-unions  ami  the 
freedom  and  the  advantages  represented  by  that  right. 

"Our  country  is  now  facing  a  crisis  to  meet  which  continuity  of  war  produc- 
tion is  essential.  Workers,  decide  every  industrial  question  fully  mindful  of 
those  men — fellow  Americans — ^who  are  on  the  battle  line,  facing  the  enemies' 
guns,  needing  munitions  of  war  to  fight  the  battle  for  those  of  us  back  at  home, 
doing  work  necessary  but  less  hazardous.  No  strike  ought  to  be  Inaugurated 
that  can  not  be  Justified  to  the  men  facing  momentary  death.  A  strike  during 
the  war  Is  not  justified  unless  principles  are  involved  equally  fundamental  as 
those  for  which  fellow  citizens  have  oflFered  their  lives — ^their  all. 

"We  must  give  this  service  without  reserve  until  the  war  la  won,  serving  the 
cause  of  human  freedom.  Intelligent,  alert,  uncompromising  wherever  and  when- 
ever the  principle  of  human  freedom  is  involved. 

"We  are  in  a  great  revolutionary  period  which  we  are  shaping  by  molding 
everyday  relations  between  man  and  man.  Workers  of  America  as  well  as  all 
other  citizens  have  difficult  tasks  to  perform  that  we  might  hand  on  to  the 
future  the  Ideals  and  Institutions  of  America  not  only  unimpaired,  but  strength- 
ened and  purified  In  spirit  and  expression — thus  performing  the  responsible  duty 
of  those  Intrusted  with  the  high  resolve  to  be  free  and  perpetuate  freedom." 

Mr.  GoMPBRS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  article  I  wrote  for 
the  magazine,  the  World's  Work,  entitled,  "The  Thing  Called  Bol- 
shevism." 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  rfad  to  have  that  too. 

Mr.  GoMPiSBS.  I  want  to  correct  that.  I  mean  this :  The  article, 
"  The  Thing  Called  Bolshevism,"  was  published  in  the  World's  Work. 
While  in  Europe  I  read  it.  I  cabled  over  cO  my  office  that  it  might 
be  republished  in  the  American  Federationist,  the  official  journal 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  It  is  most  interesting.  If  I 
had  not  thought  so,*  I  would  not  have  directed  that  it  be  repuolished. 
The  three  articles  will  give  fairly  well  the  situation  as  it  has  been 
and  which  up  almost  to  this  time  has  not  materially  changed,  ex- 
cept that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  stood  squarely 
against  that  thing  called  Bolshevism,  in  Russia,  or  in  any  other 
country,  our  own  coimtry  included. 

(The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

The  Thiito  Called  Bolshevism. 

the  new  autocract  that  controls  bu88la — ^a  bepubuc  in  which  the  poorest 
working  olafises  only  can  vote  and  bear  arms — ^its  refusal  to  permit  the 
russian  people  to  determine  their  own  torm  of  <aovernmeift. 

A  year  ago  only  one  apparent  force  was  opposing  the  Anglo-Saxon  Idol  of  a 
democratic  world.  This  was  autocracy  as  embodied  in  the  Central  Empires. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  the  military  defeat  of  Germany  and  her  Allies 
would  remove  the  last  obstructions  to  the  reorganization  of  Europe  on  demo- 
cratic lines.  Hardly  has  that  task  been  accomplished,  however,  when  a  new 
peril  appears.  The  world  does  not  yet  completely  understand  that  the  thing 
now  generally  known  as  Bolshevism  is  really  merely  another  name  for  autoc- 
racy. The  simple  fact  that  the  leaders  have  long  records  as  revolutionists,  and 
that  the  rank  and  file  is  composed  largely  of  the  working  classes,  obscures 
this  aU-important  truth.    Yet  Lenine  is  as  gr^t  an  enemy  of  democracy  as  the 
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Czar  whom  his  followers  murdered,  and  Trotzky  is  as  great  a  danger  to  lib- 
erty as  Hlndenburg  and  Ludendorff.  One  tyranny  has  disappeared  with  the 
collapse  of  Kaiserism,  but  another,  even  more  terrible  and  more  unscrululous, 
has  reared  its  head.  The  fact  that  the  enemies  of  Nicholas  Lenine  already 
refer  to  him  as  Nicholas  III — ^the  recently  murdered  Czar  was  Nicholas  II — 
shows  that  the  intimate  relation  between  the  new  autocracy  and  the  old  is 
bitterly  appreciated. 

The  word  Bolshevism,  which  has  suddenly  spread  all  over  the  world.  Is  not 
so  new  as  most  newspaper  readers  believe.  It  has  been  part  of  the  si)eecli 
of  the  Russian  Empire  for  15  years.  Its  history  is  briefly  told..  It  had  its  be- 
ginnings in  1898,  when  a-  certain  segment  of  the  revolutionary  forces  in  Russia 
split  off  and  organized  the  Social  Democratic  Party.  This  party  differed  little 
In  its  teachings  and  its  program  from  the  Socialist  parties  of  Germany, 
France  and  other  countries.  It  was  based  frankly  upon  the  principles  of 
Marxian  Socialism,  and  the  usual  tenets  of  Socialism,  the  nationalization  of 
land,  industry,  transportation,  and  the  like,  formed  the  basis  of  the  new  Russia 
which  it  aspired  to  rear  on  the  ruins  of  the  Russian  autocracy.  The  Marxian 
phrase  which  these  reformers  constantly  rolled  under  their  tongues,  "the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,"  sufficiently  indicates  the  nondemocratlc  char- 
acter of  their  program.  By  the  "  proletariat " — the  Latin  word  literally  means 
**  child-producer  " — was  meant  the  poorest  element  among  the  city  working 
classes,  the  men  who  have  no  property  and  no  available  capital  except  their 
hands.  The  Social  Democratic  doctrine  proposed  that  these  classes,  in  view 
of  their  theory  that  they  were  the  sole  creators  of  wealth,  should  exclusively 
control  all  political  power.  Only  these  men  and  women  should  vote,  these 
alone  should  have  the  right  to  hold  office,  to  serve  In  the  army  and  navy,  or 
should  be  recognized  as  actual  members  of  the  state.  The  proposed  program 
(lid  not  even  admit  the  peasantry,  at  least  In  the  early  stages  of  resorganlza- 
tlon — this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  86  per  cent  of  the  Russian  people  are  tillers 
of  the  soil.  That  the  whole  movement  was  a  class  movement,  that  it  proposed 
to  exclude  all  professional  classes^  all  "bourgeoisie,"  all  employers,  everybody 
except  those  who  worked  with  their  hands,  was  the  fact  upon  which  the  lead- 
ers insisted.  If  we  should  exclude  from  the  government  of  New  York  City  all 
the  bankers,  lawyers,  professors,  writers,  journalists,  and  business  men,  large 
and  small,  and  center  political  power  exclusively  In  the  hands  of  the  garment 
workers  of  the  East  Side,  we  should  have  something  that  would  approximate 
the  new  political  organization  which  these  extremists  had  planned. 

In  1903,  at  the  secontl  congress  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  the  organiza- 
tion split  Into  two  parties.  The  differences  at  first  turned  merely  upon  ques- 
tions of  party  tactics,  but  as  time  went  on  and  the  breach  became  wider,  dif- 
ferences of  policy  became  pronounced.  These  two  factions  were  called  the  "  Man- 
shivlki "  and  the  "  Bolshevlki."  In  Russian  these  words  mean  nothing  more 
startling  than  the  "minority"  and  the  "majority."  As  time  went  on,  how- 
ever, these  words  gradually  took  a  new  meaning.  The  fact  that  the  "  Menshi- 
vlkl "  advocated  a  more  moderate  program  and  that  the  "  Bolshevlkl "  grew 
more  and  more  extreme  In  their  political  Ideas  had  the  effect  of  giving  these 
terms  the  significance  which  now  generally  attaches  to  them.  A  "  Menshlvlk  " 
Is  now  a  mo<lerate  revolutionist,  a  **  Bolshevik  "  Is  a  "  whole  hogger,"  who  Is 
determined  to  obtain  the  earthly  paradise  Instantmieously. 

The  leader  of  the  "  Menshivikl "  was  George  Piekhanof,  a  Russian  noi)lenian 
who  had  led  revolutionary  movements  for  30  years,  a  scholar  of  great  erudition 
and  culture,  a  writer  of  many  pamphlets,  and  a  man  who  had  devoted  all  his 
energies  to  the  emancipation  of  the  working  classes.  The  leader  of  the  "  Bol- 
shevlkl" — ^In  1903,  as  now — was  Nicholas  I^nin,  also  a  man  of  noble  birth,  a 
forceful  writer  and  an  ehwiuent  si>eaker,  and  a  man  who,  whatever  the  world 
may  think  of  him  now,  had  shown  his  devotion  to  the  cause  by  suffering  ter- 
ribly for  it  in  Russian  prisons  and  in  Siberia.  Piekhanof,  though  regarded  In 
Russia  as  the  greatest  exponent  of  the  Marxian  doctrine,  has  always  advocated 
^  rational  and  even  opportunist  policy. 

^  He  taught  that  all  Socialists  should  take  part  In  public  affairs,  and  partici- 
pate at  elections,  throwing  their  influence  on  the  side  of  the  forces  that  stood 
for  liberalism.  He  regarded  the  Czarlst  regime  as  the  one  great  evil  thing 
that  must  be  destroyed  first  of  all,  and  he,  therefore,  supported  any  Influences 
that  would  help  to  strike  It  down.  Lenin  on  the  other  hand  refused  to  com- 
promise and  adopt  a  middle  policy ;  In  his  eyes  the  capitalist  class,  the  "  bour- 
geois/* was  just  as  evil  as  the  Czardom,  and  he  had  no  use  for  a  revolution 
that  threw  out  one  and  supplanted  It  with  the  other.    The  constructive  policy 
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<*t  the  "  Menshlvlk  "  and  the  Hiinihilating  policy  of  the  **  BolBhevlk  "  was  well 
brought  out  by  the  revolution  of  1005.  The  failures  and  dishonesty  of  the 
Russian  autocracy  in  the  Japanese  war  produced  a  sUite  of  public  opinion  that 
might  easily  have  forced  the  abdication  of  the  Czar  at  that  time.  Had  all  the 
revolutionary  forces  joined  hands,  Russia  would  have  attained  a  liberal  gov- 
ernment— perhaps  a  constitutional  monarchy,  possibly  a  democratic  republic. 
.Plekhanof  and  the  **  Menshlvlki  "  advocated  such  cooperation,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  constitutional  system  as  one  step  toward  the  realization  of  the 
socialistic  state.  But  Lenin  and  the  "Bolshevlkl"  destroyed  the  revolution 
of  1905,  just  as  they  aften^ards  destroyed  that  of  1917.  They  ridiculed  the 
movement  as  **  bourgeois,"  and  refused  to  take  part  in  the  elections  to  the 
Uume.  Thus  the  Russian  autocracy  triumphed  in  1905,  simply  because  its 
enemies  were  divided,  and  the  one  man  who  did  most  to  wreck  the  democratic 
movement  at  that  time  was  none  other  than  the  same  marplot — Nicholas 
Lenin — who,  after  the  Constitutionalists  had  triumphed  In  1917,  stole  back  to 
Russia  by  way  of  Germany,  collected  his  Bolsheviki  In  Petrograd  and  Moscow 
an4  once  more  proceeded  to  destroy  the  popular  movement 

In  their  attitudes  toward  the  war  Plekhanof  and  I^nin  showed  these  same 
<iualities.  From  the  beginning  Plekhanof  supporte<i  the  allied  cause  because 
he  saw  that  the  real  Issue  was  dem<»cracy  versus  autocracy,  and  because  he 
believed  that  the  destruction  of  the  C-entral  Empires  was  an  esseniiat  pre- 
liminary to  establishing  the  socialistic  regime.  I^enin  and  the  Bolsheviki, 
however,  from  the  first  denounced  it  as  a  "  bourgeois  war,*'  merely  a  struggle 
between  the  capitalist  classes  In  the  two  sets  of  countries.  Whoever  won,  he 
asserted,  the  proletariat  were  destined  to  lose  and  come  out  of  the  conflict 
greater  slaves  than  ever  before.  The  abrupt  ending  of  the  war,  in  his  view, 
no  matter  what  the  terms  of  peace,  would  benefit  the  working  classes  in  all 
countries.  As  soon  as  the  Gzardom  was  overthrown,  therefore,  Lenin  aii<l  his 
followers  began  to  agitate  against  the  forces  of  the  revolution,  forces  which, 
to  their  estimation,  were  **  bourgeois,"  "  capitalistic,"  and,  therefore,  just  as 
-evil,  if  not  more  evil,  than  the  autocracy.  After  several  months'  constant 
agitation  and  plotting,  they  attained  success,  not  because  the  mass  of  the 
Russian  people  sympathlze<l  with  their  ideas,  but  because  the  Russia  of  1917 
presented  an  unusually  fertile  field  for  their  activities.  The  Russian  w<>rk- 
men  and  the  peasants  wanted  three  things,  and  they  cared  little  how  they 
got  them — ^peace,  bread,  and  land.  The  liberal  government,  under  Mllukoff, 
had  not  given  them  any  one  of  these  three  things;  the  Social  Revolutionists, 
under  Kerensky,  had  also  failed  In  bringing  peace  and  prosperity,  and  thus 
the  opportunity  was  ripe  for  a  new  political  faction  which  had  adopted  for  its 
war  cry  "peace,  bread,  and  land."  Lenin,  Trotski,  and  their  crown  played 
ceaselessly  upon  these  three  strings.  In  early  November,  1917,  the  military 
forces  stationed  at  Moscow  and  Petrograd  went  Bolshevist,  enraptured  by 
this  promise  of  peace,  bread,  and  land,  and  that  insured  the  triumph  of  the 
Bolsheviki.  There  was  bloody  fighting  for  a  few  days,  but  when  It  was  over 
Kerensky  had  fled,  and  the  extreme  wing  of  the  Social  Democratic  party 
found  itself  seated  on  the  throne. 

RUSSIA   VOTES   AGAINST   THE   BOT^HKVIKT. 

Thus  this  labor! te  autocracy,  like  that  of  the  Czar,  rested  upon  militarism. 
It  also,  like  that  of  the  Czar,  reste<l  upon  deception.  The  true  Inwardness  of 
Bolshevism  Is  understood  only  when  its  attitude  toward  the  constitutional 
n.ssembly  is  completely  comprehended.  A  constitutional  assembly  had  for 
decades  represented  the  fondest  hope  of  the  Russian  revolutionists.  A  de- 
mand for  such  a  gathering,  which  should  be  elected  by  universal  secret  ballot, 
and  which,  when  flnally  assembled,  should  draw  up  a  constitution  for  the 
Russian  Republic,  had  long  been  the  cardinal  point  In  the  platform  of  all 
parti e&  The  Bolshevist,  like  all  the  other  parties  and  factions,  had  for 
years  declared  that  only  the  constitutional  assembly  could  save  Ra««sia. 
Their  bitterest  attacks  on  Kerensky  had  centered  on  his  delay  in  calling  such 
an  assembly,  and  their  first  act,  they  said,  would  be  to  hold  elections,  based 
on  "universal,  secret,  direct,  and  equal  suffrage"  for  delegates  to  this  con- 
vention. The  Kerensky  government  had  already  set  in  motion  the  preliminaries 
of  his  convention  when  the  Bolsheviki  drove  them  from  power,  and  the  elec- 
tions began  soon  after  Lenin  and  Trotski  had  seized  the  government.  As 
the  returns  came  in.  however,  they  definitely  proved  one  thing — the  Russian 
people  were  not  Bolshevist.     That  "expression  of  the  real  will  of  the  Rus- 
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sian  people**  which  Lenin  and  Trotski  had  been  vociferously  denmndlng  for 
several  yeai*s  was  registering  Itself  strongly  against  these  usurpers.  When 
the  votes  were  counted,  it  appeared  that  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  were 
Social  Revolutionists  and  only  one-third  Bolshevikl  or  Social  Revolutionists 
who  usually  acted  with  them.  In  other  words,  the  nation,  freely  expressing 
itself  at  the  polls,  had  repudiated  Its  saviors.  This  assembly  met,  held  a 
single  day's  session,  and  then  was  dispersed  by  Bol.shevlst  bayonets.  The  Bol- 
shevikl suppressed  the  convention  by  violence,  precisely  as  the  Czar  had  sup- 
pressed the  tirst  Duma,  antl  for  precisely  the  same  reason — they  could  not 
control  It.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  had  no  use  for  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion, representative  of  all  Russia;  they  had  their  own  tyi)e  of  government, 
"the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,"  and  this  they  now  proceeded  to  foist 
upon  the  Russian  people. 

A   BEPUBLIC   EXCLUSIViXY  OF   WORKERS. 

Having  denied  to  the  duly  elected  representatives  of  the  Russian  people  the 
right  to  frame  their  constitution,  the  Lenin  and  Trotski  oligarchy  now  proceeded 
to  frame  their  own.  The  constitution  of  the  "All  Russian  Socialistic  Federal 
Republic  of  Soviets" — such  is  the  mouth-filling  name  of  this  new  State — prob- 
ably represents  the  quintessence  of  Bolshevist  wisdom.  The  new  Republic  makes 
no  pretense  of  being  a  republic  of  all  the  Russian  citizenry ;  It  is  professedly  a 
class  affair  and  It  deliberately  excludes  a  large  part  of  the  former  denizens'  of 
the  Empire.  The  constitution  specifically  describes  the  Russian  Republic  as 
"a  free,  socialistic  community  of  all  the  working  people  of  Russia," — that  is, 
only  t^  working  people  are  entitled  to  membership  In  this  new  State.  "  All  the 
authority,"  it  says,  "  belongs  to  all  the  working  inhabitants  of  the  country  " — 
thus  all  professional  and  educated  classes,  as  well  as  all  employers,  are  definitely 
excluded.  The  qualifications  for  voters  rubs  In  the  same  idea  once  more.  The 
electoral  franchise  is  confined  to  these  cla.sses:  "Workmen,  and  employea  of 
all  kinds  engageil  In  Industry,  trade,  agriculture,  etc.,  peasants  and  Cossack 
peasants  who  do  not  engage  hired  labor  for  the  sake  of  profit,  and  soldlerg  of 
the  Soviet  army  and  navy."  Thus  even  a  peasant  who  hires  a  man  to  work  for 
him  can  not  participate  in  this  new  government — "  the  little  l)ourgeolsle,"  wMch 
Is  the  name  applied  to  employing  peasants  of  this  type,  has  long  been  an  object 
of  detestation  to  men  of  the  Lenin  and  Trotski  school.  Besides  specifying  the 
people  who  can  vote,  this  constitution  makes  the  thing  doubly  sure  by  giving  a 
long  list  of  persons  who  can  not  vote,  "  even  though  they  should  belong  to  one 
of  the  classes  already  named." 

Any  man  who  employs  any  worker  Is  excluded.  Those  who  live  on  "  unearned 
income,"  such  as  interest  from  capital,  Interests  from  enterprises,  income  from 
prorierty,  and  the  like,"  and  all  "  private  traders,  trade,  and  commercial  agents  " 
are  forever  deprived  of  the  ballot.  All  "  monks  and  clergy "  are  also  kept 
outside  the  breastworks.  One  Is  surprised  to  find  that  this  constitution,  like 
the  autocratic  regime,  provides  for  universal  compulsory  military  service,  but 
here  again  only  the  "  laboring  classes  "  can  become  members  of  the  Soviet  army 
and  navy.  This  army,  consistently  enough,  is  not  organized  for  the  defense  of 
Russia ;  its  only  reason  for  existence  is  "  to  insure  authority  for  the  working 
classes  and  to  remove  every  possibility  for  the  reestablishment  of  the  authority 
of  exploiters  " — ^that  is.  It  is  an  army  of  the  working  class  against  the  capitalists. 
And  the  same  paragraph  of  the  constitution  that  provides  for  "  a  socialistic  Red 
army  of  workmen  and  peasants  "  also  provides  for  "  the  complete  disarmament 
of  the  propertied  classes." 

COMPULSORY    LABOR   SERVICE. 

However,  this  policy  of  granting  the  franchise  exclusively  to  workers  has  one 
saving  grace,  for  the  constitution  introduces  not  only  compulsory  military 
service,  but  compulsory  "  labor  service."  It  is  evidently  the  expectation  that 
eventually,  the  exploiting  and  "  bourgeois  "  classes  will  disappear,  and  that  every 
man,  when  this  Ideal  state  Is  realized,  will  earn  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his 
face.  The  clauses  excluding  traders,  merchants,  and  employers  from  the  fran- 
chise is  intended  to  apply^to. Russian  society  only  in  its  present  imperfect  shape; 
when  the  B61shevist  organization  Is  complete,  there  will  be  no  such  "  parasites  " 
as  teachers,  professors,  editors,  bankers,  manufacturers,  traders,  and  employers, 
only  laborers,  and  thus  everybody  will  vote  because  everj'body  will  have  this 
qualification. 
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This  does  4H>t  mean,  as  one  might  at  first  think,  that  human  society  Is  to 
revert  once  more  to  the  standards  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  or  to  maintain  the 
level  of  organization  that  exists  in  an  Eskimo  village.  Because  there  are  to  be 
no  bankers,  and  no  manufacturers,  and  no  railroad  presidents,  does  not  mean 
that  there  are  to  be  no  banks,  no  factories,  and  no  railroads.  All  these  activi- 
ties are  to  exist  the  Bolshevikl  believe,  and  exist  In  a  more  flourishing  state 
than  ever  before,  only  they  are  to  be  ** |iationali»ed "  and  "socialized."  This 
Soviet  Cewtltution,  with  one  sweep  of  the  pen,  abolishes  the  "  private  holding 
of  land,"  and  declares  that  "  all  land  is  declared  national  property  and  is  given 
^Jrtthottt  cmopensation  to.  the  laboring  people  on  tfae-tmsis  of  e^juai  use.*"'  Simi- 
larly "  all  forests,,  minerals,  and  waterways  of  a  general  state  significance  as 
well  as  all  live  and  immovable  stock,  model  farms,  and  agricultural  Institutions 
are  dedand  national  property."  In  order  to  "Insure  the  authority  of  the 
working  peofrie  over  the  exploiters "  all  **  mills,  mines  railways,  and  other 
means  oC  production  aod  transportation  are' transferred  to  the  possession  o# 
the  workmen's  and  peasanf  s  republic."  "As  a  first  blow  to  International  t>ank> 
ing  and  financial  capital,"  the  constitution  repudiates  all  foreign  loans  made 
by  the  Csar's  government  and  in  order  "  to  liberate  the  working  masses  from 
the  yoke  of  capital,"  all  banks  are  transferred  to  the  possession  of  the  work- 
men's and  peasant's  r^ublic." 

In  the  last  year  all  kinds  of  picturesque  stories  have  come  out  of  Russia, 
describing  the  topsy-turvy  state  of  society  that  prevails  in  her  economic  system. 
We  have  heard  of  workmen  taking  over  the  management  of  railways,  banks, 
and  manufacturing  plants,  of  peasants  chasing  landlords  out  of  their  proper- 
ties and  taking  possession  themselves — of  looting,  arson,  and  even  murder. 
These  acts  represent  merely  an  attempt  to  reduce  this  soviet  constitution  to  a 
working  basis.  The  fact  that  the  utmost  disorder  has  resulted  that  the  whole 
financial  and  industrial  system  has  been  reduced  to  chaos,  does  not  disturb  the 
Bolshevist  statesmen.  Their  present  work,  they  assert,  is  necessarily  destruc- 
tive. They  are  engaged  in  a  social  war — is  not  Jthe  essence  of  war  destri^lon?, 
G«iimn5r"Statt6arbnt  tb  destroy  the  democracy  of  other'  cou,n tries  iiTorder  to 
erect  upon  its  ruins  a  "  higher  type "  of  civilization.  Similarly,  Lenin  and 
Trotski  are  destroying  the  old  social  and  iindustrlal  order  that  they  may  rear 
the  Bolshevist  state  on  its  wreck.  Just  as  the  Germans,  in  pursuit  of  the 
larger  good,  destroyed  cathedrals,  leveled  cities  to  the  ground,  made  the  whole 
of  northern  France  a  mass  of  shell  craters,  and  murdered  noncombantant  women 
a^d  children,  so  Lenin  and  Trotski  burn  the  manor  houses  of  the  landlord 
class,  appropriate  their  territories,  destroy  railroads,  industrial  plants,  and 
sabotage  the  whole  financial  system.  The  Prussian  oligarchy  and  the  Bol- 
shevist follow  almost  Identically  tlie  same  method.  Neither  draws  its  authority 
from  the  people;  the  Kaiser  asserted  a  divine  right  to  subdue  the  world  and 
the  Bolshevik  similarly  claims  a  kind  of  mental  Illumination  which  convinces 
him  that  he  is  a  chosen  vessel,  that  be  alone  has  the  truth,  that  it  is  his  business 
to  convert  the  people  to  his  doctrines  even  against  the  people's  own  desire — 
witness  the  way  in  which  he  suppressed,  with  shot  and  shell,  the  constitutional 
convention  which  the  Russian  people  had  ft-eely  elected.  The  general  estimate 
figures  that  only  3  per  cent  of  the  Russian  people  are  Bolshevikl  The  peas- 
lints,  who  make  up  86  per  cent  of  the  population,  are  deadly  o|H>09ed  to  them. 
The  Bolshevist  attempt  to  deliver  the  land  to  the  peasants  failed  lamentably, 
because  this  agrarian  problem  at  present  Is  almost  insoluble — and  this  is  suffl- 
dent  reason  why  the  practical  peasant  should  turn  against  his  deliverers. 

BOLSHEVISM  ▲  GERMAN  FBODUCT. 

What  are  the  chances  that  this  State  organization  will  spread  to  Germany, 
perhaps  to  other  countries?  Is  Bolshevism  something  peculiarly  Russian,  or 
do  its  seeds  exist  in  all  countries?  In  origin,  of  course,  it  Is  Germanic.  The 
*•  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat"  or  the  absolute  control  of  political  power  by 
the  working  classes,  is  simply  German  socialism.  The  hatred  of  the  "bour- 
geolse,"  which  most  regard  now  as  peculiarly  Russian,  is  also  part  of  the 
Marxian  theory. 

Tet  Bolshevism,  as  it  is  raging  now  In  Russia,  is  really  not  socialism,  or 
anything  else  remotely  resembling  reason.  The  Bolshevist  constitution  does 
present  a  certain  conception  of  the  state,  grotesque  at  is  may  seem ;  yet  that 
is  not  the  system  that  prevails  in  Russia  to-day.  How  sincere  the  leaders  of 
the  Bolshevist  movement  are  Is  doubtful ;  that  they  have  €terman  money  Is  now 
an  established  fact;  if  they  lead  at  all,  however.  It  is  merely  as  generals  of  a 
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huge  army  of  saboteurs,  most  of  them  crazed  with  hunger  and  filled  witb 
Intense  hatred  for  the  classes  that  they  hold  responsible  for  all  the  miseries  of 
the  country. 

The  two  things  that  make  Bolshevism  are  starvation  and  military  defeat 
Any  country  that  has  suffered  those  calamities  is  facing  the  danger  of  this  form 
of  social  explosion.  Germany  is  experiencing  both  at  the  present  time ;  that  is 
why  the  situation  there  is  dangen)us.  Probably  Germany  could  survive  her 
terrible  military  reverses  without  relapsing  into  chaos ;  it  is  doubtful  whether 
she  could  survive  a  long  period  of  starvation. 

The  (Jennan  character  is  naturally  brutal  and  cruel ;  it  has  a  great  fondness 
for  scapegoats;  and  a  hungry  stomach  will  arouse  the  fiercest  instincts  of 
the  mob.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  much-advertised  **  education  *'  of  the  Germaa 
masses  will  protect  the  nation.  The  German  masses  are  educated  in  the  sense 
that  they  can  i-ead  and  wTlte,  but  they  are  not  intelligent;  if  they  had  been, 
•  would  they  have  submitted  to  the  Hohenzollem  Empire  for  nearly  50  yeara? 
Another  dangerous  element  is  the  fact  that  the  **  proletariat "  is  a  far  larger 
body  In  Germany  than  In  Russia.  The  mass  of  the  Russians  are  peasants,  w*io 
^•are  nothing  for  socialism  and  want  (mly  their  little  plots  of  land ;  but  Germian 
industry  in  the  last  40  years  has  built  up  a  large  working  class  population  that 
may  now  begin  pillaging  Its  creators.  One  thing  may  be  predicted ;  if  Bolshevism 
seizes  Germany,  nuich  more  than  the  3  per  cent,  whiich  has  worked  such 
destruction  In  Russia,  will  probably  take  part  in  the  disruption.  The  surest 
antidote  Is  the  ieinllng  of  millions  of  empty  German  stomachs;  this  is  something 
which  the  world  will  have  to  do,  not  out  of  love  for  Germany,  but  as  a  matter « 
of  self-prote<*tlon. 

The  two  conditions  that  chiefly  bree<l  Bolshevism — famine  and  military  de- 
feat— ar<»  at  work  in  Austria  also.  Because  they  do  not  exist  in  Prance,  Italy, 
and  England,  these  countries  seem  fairly  safe  from  thl.s»  menace.  Italy  at  one 
time  presented  a  fertile  field  for  this  movement,  for  Italy  was  hungry  and  had 
suffered  military  reverses?  But  Italy  is  now  victorious  over  her  ancient  enemy, 
and  has  suffered  a  spiritual  uplift  that  will  furnish  the  best  possible  germicide 
for  the  Bolshevist  microbe.  Famine  has  also  ceased  to  be  a  danger  in  the 
Italian  honie.  At  one  time,  France,  suffereii  from  Bolshevist  agitations,  but 
with  French  armies  In  Alsace-I^)rrnlne  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and 
with  French  larders  being  stocked  from  the  United  Statei^,  the  French  Republic 
may  be  regarded  as  fairly  immune.  England  has  Its  labor  unrest,  but  little  at 
present  that  looks  a  precursor  of  I^olshevlsm.  The  whole  thing  Is  so  foreign 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  genius  for  order,  that  the  Idea  of  such  an  outbreak  in  England 
may  be  dismissed.  As  to  the  United  States,  the  socialist  vote,  always  a  negligible 
factor,  was  smaller  at  the  recent  election  than  two  years  before.  It  is  not 
Improbable  that  this  will  take  the  fqrm  of  a  **  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat*' 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  We  must  recognize  this  fact ;  the  war  was  gloriously 
won;  the  scheme  of  autocracy,  imperialism  and  militarism  has  been 
crushed;  the  thing  and  the  spirit  must  be  crushed,  whether  that  be 
political,  economical,  or  industrial,  and  the  time  has  come  for  a  new 
understanding  of  relations  between  employer  and  employee.  The 
time  has  come  when  the  workers  insist  on  a  new  understanding  and 
a  new  relationship  not  only  between  nations  and  nations  but  between 
man  and  man,  regardless  of  their  situation  in  life.  Xo  man  can  hold 
himself  and  say,  "I  am  master  of  all  I  survey;"  no  corporation  can 
do  that  in  our  time.  We  went  to  war,  we  made  sacrifices,  many  of 
our  dear  sons  have  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice.  We  sent  our  boys. 
There  were  not  less  than  sixty  of  my  own  blood  relations  in  this  wan 
Two  of  my  grandsons  are  over  there — one  in  the  Aviation  Service, 
one  in  the  Infantry  of  the  American  Army  of  Occupation  in  Germany. 
He  has  been  at  the  battle  front,  and  bears  the  scars  and  marks  of 
wounds  received  in  battle.  We  are  living  not  alone  for  to-day.  There 
must  be  some  better  understanding  in  these  reconstruction  days.  No 
employer,  no  matter  how  large  or  powerful  or  rich  he  or  his  corpora- 
tion may  be,  can  now  pretend  to  be  the  industrial  master  of  all  he 
>urveys.    The  workers  of  our  country,  the  citizenship  of  our  country. 
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demand  that  there  shall  be  a  larger  degree  of  fairness  and  justice  and  \ 
democracy  in  industry.  With  the  sacrifice  as  supreme  as  it  has  been  in 
our  country — with  41^000,000  of  our  boys  fightmg  or  readv  to  fight, 
with  all  of  our  people  buying  from  the  Government  its  bonds  and 
war  saving  stamps,  so  that  the  war  could  be  carried  on,  with  the 
deprivations  of  the  table  and  the  home,  the  giving,  and  giving,  and 
giving,  as  we  were  urged  to  give,  until  it  hurts — the  result  of  the  war  ^ 
must  bring  something  better  than  the  prewar  conditions.  The  mean- 
ing of  justice,  and  the  meaning  of  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  is  different 
now  than  was  the  general  understanding  before  this  tremendous  effort 
was  put  forth  by  the  people  and  the  Government  of  our  country. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

(Whereupon,  at  1.20  p.  m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned  subject  to 
the  call  of  tne  chairman.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBEB  1,  1919. 

Unitbd  States  Senate, 
CoMMin-EE  ON  Education  and  Labor, 

Washinffton^  D.  C. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  United  States 
Senate  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  in  room  235,  Senate 
Office  Building,  Hon.  William  S.  Kenyon  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Kenyon  (chairman),  ±*age,  Borah,  McLean, 
Sterling,  Phipps,  Smith  of  Georgia,  Jones  of  New  Mexico,  McKellar, 
Wolcctt  and  Walsh  of  Massachusetts. 

Also  present :  E.  H.  Gaiy,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  chair- 
man of  the  finance  committee  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation;  R.  V.  Lindabury,  appearing  for  United 
States  Steel  Corporation;  John  Reis,  vice  president  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation;  W.  J.  Filbert,  comptroller,  United  States 
Steel  Corporation;  James  B.  Bonner,  manager  of  sales,  United  States 
Steel  Corporation ;  C.  L.  Close,  matnager  bureau  of  safety,  sanitation 
and  welfare.  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

The  committee  proceeded  with  the  investigation  of  the  steel  in- 
dustries strike,  pursuant  to  resolution. 

STATEMEirr  OF  MB.  E.  H.  OAEY,  CHAISHAlSr  OF  THE  BOABD  OF 
DIBECTOES,  CHAIBMAN  OF  FUTANCE  COMMITTEE,  AND  CHIEF 
EXECTTTIVE  OFFICEB  OF  THE  XrHITED  STATES  STEEL  COBPOBA- 
TIOW. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Judge  Gary,  you  may  follow  your  own  line  if  you  desire  and  go 
ahead  and  discuss  the  matter,  or  the  committee  will  ask  you  questions. 
Undoubtedly  after  you  get  started  the  committee  will  ask  you  ques- 
tions anyhow,  as  you  will  find  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  restrain 
the  committee  from  asking  questions.  We  would  like  to  hear  from 
you  as  to  the  genesis  of  this  strike,  the  questions  involved  as  you  see 
them,  and  everything  about  it. 

Now,  would  you  prefer  to  have  the  questions  deferred  until  after 
the  conclusion  of  what  you  may  have  to  say  in  a  general  way,  or 
do  you  care  whether  you  are  interrupted  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  it  is  immaterial  to  me,  Senator.    I  have  no  pre- 

Eared  statement,  but  I  am  willing  to  make  some  observations  at  the 
eginning  if  desired. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  suppose  you  go  ahead  with  your  observa- 
tions and  the  committee  will  ask  you  such  questions  as  they  may  de- 
sire as  you  proceed  with  your  statement. 
Mr.  Gary.  I  suppose  you  know  my  business  connections? 
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The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  probably  it  would  be  well  for  you  to 
make  that  clear  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  am  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  chairman 
of  the  finance  committee,  and  chief  executive  oflScer  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  in  general  charge  of  its  affairs.    Our  cor- 

? oration  has  15  directors;  7  of  them  compose  the  finance  committee* 
'he  board  of  directors  meets  monthly ;  the  finance  committee  weekly^ 
and  sometimes  between  those  periods;  consequently  the  finance  com- 
mittee is  really  the  dominating  factor  in  the  corporation. 

Senator  Phipps.  Is  it  in  effect  an  executive  committee  or  have  you 
a  separate  executive  committee? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  it  is  in  effect  what  you  might  call  an  executive  com- 
mittee. When  the  board  of  directors  is  not  in  session  the  finance 
committee  has  all  the  powers  of  the  board. 

The  Chairman.  "Who  are  the  finance  committee  and  who  are  the 
directors? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  will  just  state  that  in  a  moment.  When  the  finance 
committee  is  not  in  session,  then  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors and  the  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  has  the  power  of  the 
finance  committee. 

The  finance  committee  is  made  up  of  the  chairman,  the  president 
of  the  corporation,  Mr.  J.  A.  Farrell ;  Messi-s.  George  F.  Baker,  sr.> 
chairman  of  the  Fii-st  National  Bank  of  New  York:  Henry  C.  Frick, 
formerly  the  principal  owner  and  in  charge  of  the  il,  C.  Frick  Coke 
Co.,  afterwards  chairman  of  the  Carnegie  Co.,  now  a  retired  capi- 
talist; J.  P.  Morgan,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.;  Percival  Roberts,  jr.^ 
formerly  principal  owner,  president,  and  in  charge  of  the  Pencoyd 
Steel  Co.  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia;  Greorge  W.  Perkins, 
for  10  years  a  partner  in  the  house  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  before 
that  vice  president  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  now  retired. 
The  otlier  members  of  the  board  of  directors  consist  of  Thomas  Mor- 
rison, formerly  connected  with  the  Carnegie  Co.,  in  charge  of  blast 
furnaces,  I  think,  or  a  blast  furnace;  Rol^rt  Winsor,  of  Boston,  of 
the  firm  of  Peabody  &  Co. ;  Samuel  Mather,  of  Pickands,  Mather  & 
Co.,  owners  of  iix)n  ore  properties,  ships,  etc.,  of  Cleveland;  D.  G. 
Beid,  formerly  president  of  the  American  Tinplate  Co.,  now  retired; 
Judge  J.  H.  Keed,  of  Pittsburgh,  formerly  law  partner  of  Senator 
Knox ;  Thomas  Murray ;  and  John  S.  Phipps,  son  of  Henry  Phipps^ 
whom  he  succeed('<l  on  the  board  of  directors.  Henry  Phipps  was 
a  partner  in  Carnegie  and  Phipps,  and  is  retired. 

The  finance  committee  is  in  very  close  contact  and  actively  inter- 
ested in  the  affairs,  policies,  and  management  of  the  corporation  and 
its  subsidiary  companies.  The  policies  of  the  corporation  are  an- 
nounced by  the  chairman,  who,  of  course,  is  active  in  the  finance  com- 
mittee meetings. 

It  has  been  well  known  for  several  years,  more  especially  during 
the  last  two  years,  that  the  labor  unions  were  attempting,  in  their 
own  way,  to  organize  the  employees  of  the  subsidiary  companies  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  That  has  been  frequently  and 
publicly  announced. 

It  has  been  stated  on  this  floor,  before  this  honorable  committee, 
that  the  subsidiary  companies  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion have  been  guilty  of  ill  treatment  of  their  employees,  and  some 
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st«.temeiits  made  before  the  committee  have  been  based  on  misin- 
formation and  are  absolutely  without  foundation. 

I  wish  to  state,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  there  is  no 
basic  industry  in  this  country,  nor  in  the  worlds  in  my  opinion,  which 
has  paid  larger  wages  to  its  employees  than  the  Umted  States  Steel 
Corporation,  and  perhaps  not  as  large;  nor  treated  its  employees 
with  i^ieater  respect  and  consideration  than  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries,  if  as  great. 

I  shall  undertake  to  give  you,  as  much  in  detail  as  you  care  to 
hear,  the  figures  which  I  think  demonstrate  what  I  have  already  said* 

It  has  been  charged  that  during  the  impending  strike  the  sub- 
sidiary companies  have  been  guilty  of  attacking  and  mistreating  the 
strikers.  That  is  entirely  without  foundation.  There  is  not  a 
vestige  of  truth  in  that  statement. 

Three  instances  have  been,  mentioned  by  a  former  witness.  A 
photograph  was  displayed,  I  think  before  this  committee^  and  it  was 
said  a  woman  was  killed  by  representatives  of  a  subsidiary  com- 
pany. I  have  here  a  copy  oi  that  photograph.  This  photograph,  I 
will  say,  is  made  like  a  postage  ^amp,  so  that  it  can  be  stuck  to 
another  object,  and  it  has  been  posted  all  over  the  country  where  the 
men  would  be  likely  to  see  it. 

At  the  top  of  the  photograph  it  reads : 

Shall  fiendish  cruelty  rule  America?  Mrs.  Fannie  Snellings  shot,  brains 
beaten  out,  body  Jumped  on,  danced  on,  and  ghoulishly  mutilated  by  the  Steel 
Trust's  hellish  crew.     Read  the  New  Majority. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Snellings  was  shot  at  a  place  called  Brackenridge,  in 
Pennsylvania.     We  have  no  works  there;  no  men  there. 

If  sne  was  killed  at  that  place,  concerning  which  I  have  no  con- 
tradiction to  make,  it  was  by  people  other  than  anyone  connected 
with  any  subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  or  with 
the  corporation  itself,  or  with  the  knowledge  of  any  of  them. 

Ijooking  at  the  picture  it  seems  evident  to  me  this  woman  was  not 
killed  by  a  bullet  wound  in  the  forehead.  It  seems  to  me  it  may  be 
the  picture  of  some  one  else  injured  on  some  other  occasion ;  but  of 
that  I  must  admit  I  have  no  knowledge  or  information. 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  your  company  investigated  that  matter, 
in  view  of  the  charge  made,  so  that  you  can  tell  us  exactly  how  this 
did  happen? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  have  the  cx>roner'*s  iiKjuest,  I  think. 

Dr.  G.  L.  Baumgartner  testified  that  Mrs.  Snellings  was  not  shot 
in  the  back;  she  died  of  a  hemorrhage  caused  by  gunshot  wounds  in 
the  left  side  of  the  head,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Baum- 
gartner, of  Federal  Street,  Leetonia,  who  held  an  autopsy  over  the 
bodies  of  both  victims  and  who  was  the  first  witness  called. 

**Did  you  find  any  other  abrasions  that  would  indicate  violence 
of  any  otl\er  nature?"  the  coroner  asked.  "I  saw  none,"  answered 
the  doctor.  '*  Did  you  not  find  the  gunshot  wound  in  the  back  ?  '* 
asked  attorney  W.  J.  Brennan.  "  I  made  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  body  and  I  did  not  find  a  wound  in  the  back." 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  record  of  the  coroner's  inquest  from 
which  you  are  reading? 

Mr.  Gart.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  information  you  have  about  it. 
Judge  ?    We  might  put  that  in  the  record,  I  assume. 
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Mr.  Gart.    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  though  possibly  you  had  had  a  separate  investi- 
tion  made  by  your  company,  a  separate  investigation  of  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  We  have  made  inquiry  in  regard  to  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
good  deal  of  inquiry,  and  thei*e  is  no  doubt  the  coroner's  verdict  is 
based  on  the  facts.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  none  of  our  interests 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter  or  had  any  knowledge  whatever 
with  regard  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  report  that  has  been  made  to  you 
with  relation  to  this  that  you  could  give  us? 

Mr.  Gary.  Nothing  in  writing. 

Senator  McKeller.  Your  reason  for  investigating  it  was  because 
of  the  testimony  that  was  given  before  this  committee,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  Exactly. 

Senator  Phipps.  Mr.  Chairman,  I.  have  been  furnished  with  a 
certified  copy  of  the  findings  of  the  coroner's  jury  which  conducted 
the  inquest  in  the  Fannie  Snellings  case.  I  have  asked  my  secretary 
to  get  that  document  for  me,  and  in  the  meantime  I  suggest  that  we 
proceed.  When  the  document  is  presented  it  may  be  read  and  put 
m  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  point  I  was  getting  at  is  that  your  com- 
pany having  been  charged  with  this,  as  you  say,  I  wanted  to  know 
whether  or  not  you  made  an  independent  investigation  or  had  a 
report  made  to  you,  and  if  so  we  would  like  to  have  that  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  Gary.  We  have  no  report  in  writing,  but  we  have  had  con- 
ferences with  some  of  our  people  in  regard  to  it,  not  because  we 
had  any  suspicion  that  any  of  our  people  were  connected  with  it, 
because  we  do  not  conduct  our  affairs  in  that  way,  Mr.  Chairman — 
our  orders  are  absolutely  positive  against  precipteting  or  provoking 
trouble  at  any  time,  under  any  circumstances,  anywhere.  / 

'    Mr.  LiNDABURY.  This  was*  during  the  strike  of  the  employees  of 
the  Allegheny  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  LiNDABURY.  Has  your  company  any  interest  in  that  company? 

Mr.  Gary.  None  whatever. 

Senator  Jones.  In  your  inquiries.  Judge  Gary,  did  you  ascertain 
that  there  had  been  any  disturbance  at  the  town  of  Breckenridge  on 
that  day? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  did.    There  was  a  disturbance  there. 

Senator  Jones.  What  was  the  cause  of  that  disturbance? 

Mr.  Gary.  Strikers  were,  as  I  understand,  attacking  coal  miners 
and  some  of  those  in  charge  of  the  mine  fired  shots  at  the  strikers, 
who  were  attacking  them  in  the  usual  way,  and  I  presume  you  know 
what  that  is — by  the  use  of  brick-bats,  clubs,  and  guns,  and  almost 
anything  else ;  and  in  defending  themselves,  we  are  informed,  the 
employees  there  did  fire  some  3iots.  I  have  not  read  .this  to  see 
what  the  verdict  finds,  but  the  shot  in  question  was  probably  fired 
by  the  strikers  themselves.  I  think  that  is  the  concensus  of  opinion 
and  the  belief,  as  I  have  been  informed. 

Mr.  LiNDABURY.  I  have  read  this,  and  may  I  now  read  just  a 
paragraph — ^because  I  have  looked  over  it  and  the  judge  has  not. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Snellings,  labor  organizer,  met  her  death  whUe  an  attack  was 
being  made  on  deputy  sheriffs  duiing  a  riot — 
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That  is  the  verdict — 

Guarding  the  property  of  the  Allegheny  Coal  &  Coke  Co.   mine  at  west 
Natrona,  according  to  the  Terdict  of  the  coroner's  jury  which  sat  on   the 
woman's  death  yesterday  afternoon.    From  the  testimony  introduced  here  it 
is  certain  that  there  was  a  riot    There  were  no  innocent  bystanders.    There-  ,' 
fore  everyone  in  the  crowd  was  guilty  of  rioting.    The  deputy  sheriffs  did  \ 
their  duty  when  they  fired,  it  ia  declared. 

I  suppose  it  is  concluded  from  tliat  that  she  was  killed  by  shots 
fii«d  by  deputy  sheriffs.    I  doi^'t  Imow. 

Senator  McKeixar.  Did  you  say  that  your  company  did  not  own 
or  have  any  interest  in  the  Allegheny  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  did  say  that. 

Mr*  LiNDABURY.  And  no  plant  near  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  plant  anywhere  near  it. 

Senator  Smith.  I  suppose  your  first  investigation  was  to  find  out 
whether  any  of  your  companies  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  if 
they  did  not  you  had  no  more  responsibility  for  it  than  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Gary.  Your  conclusion  is  right.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  strictly  accurate  to  say  we  have  examined  to  find  out  whether  we 
had  anythiM  to  do  with  it,  because  we  have  no  properties  in  that 
vicinity,  anf  we  knew  that  we  were  not  interested  in  it  or  in  any 
way  connected  with  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Let  me  ask,  Jud^  Gary,  if  at  the  time  of  this 
killing  there  were  any  labor  troubles  with  your  company,  any  strike  ? 

Mr.-  Gary.  I  think  not.  I  think  this  was  before  the  strike  against 
our  company  was  commenced. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  think  it  would  simplify  matters  if  I  presented 
at  this  point  a  certified  copy  of  the  findings  of  the  coroner's  jury  in 
the  case.  At  the  request  of  the  chair  I  will  read  these  findings.  In 
the  usual  form  of  affidavit  it  states : 

State  of  Pennsylvania, 

Allegheny  County,  ss: 

An  Inquisition,  taken  at  Tarentum  and  first  ward,  Pittsburgh,  in  the  county  of 
Allegheny,  on  the  26th  of  August  and  26th  day  of  September.  A.  P.  1919, 
before  me,  Samuel  C.  Jamison,  coroner  of  the  county  aforesaid,  upon  the  view 
of  the  body  of  Fanny  Snelllngs  then  and  there  lying  dead,  upon  the  oath  ajid 
solemn  affirmation  of  six  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county  aforesaid,  who, 
being  sworn  and  affirmed  and  charged  to  inquire,  on  the  part  of  the  Common- 
wealth, when,  where,  and  how,  and  after  what  manner,  the  said  Fanny  Snellings 
came  to  her  death,  do  say,  upon  their  oaths  and  affirmations  aforesaid,  that 

the  said  Fanny  Snellings  bom ,  1 ;  age,  about  47  years;  nationality, 

American ;  social  relation,  widow ;  labor  organizer,  and  residing  at  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Ninth  Street,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 

Came  to  her  death  near  Allegheny  Steel  Co.  coal  mine,  Harrison  Township, 
Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  on  Tuesday,  August  26,  1919,  at  4  p.  m.,  due  to  gunshot 
wound  in  left  temple  from  gun  in  the  hands  of  person  or  per8^)ns  unknown  to 
the  jury  during  an  attack  on  the  sheriff's  deputies  on  August  26,  1919. 

And  from  the  evidence  and  post-mortem  examination  made  the  Jury  fln 
death  wag  due  to  th»  above  cause  and  the  same  was  Justifiable  and  In  self 
defense,  and  also  recommend  that  Sheriff  Haddock  be  commended  in  his! 
prompt  and  successful  action  in  protecting  property  and  persons  in  that  vicinity, 
and  the  judgment  exercised  in. the  selection  of  his  deputies.  We  also  criticize 
and  deplore  the  action  of  alien  or  foreign  agitators  who  instill  anarchy  and' 
Bolshevism  doctrines  into  the  minds  of  un-Americans  and  uneducated  aliens. 

And  so  the  jurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  oaths  and  affirmations  as  aforesaid, 
say  that  the  aforesaid  Fanny  Sellens,  for  the  cause  aforesaid,  in  the  manner 
and  form  aforesaid,  came  to  her  death,  and  not  otherwise. 
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In  witness  whereof,  as  well  as  of  the  aforesaid  coroner,  we,  the  Jurors,  have 
hereunto  put  our  hands  and  seals,  on  the  day  and  year  and  at  the  place  above 
mentioned. 

Samuel  C.  Jamison.  Coroner,     [seal.] 
W.  H.  Harbis.  [seal.] 

W.  S.  Wagner.  [seal.] 

W.  N.  Wylie.  [seal.] 

W.  S.  Robinson.  [seal.] 

'        .  J.  P.  Miller.  [seal.] 

W.  P.  Johnston.  [skat^I 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Gary,  were  any  of  your  employees  sheriflfs 
deputies? 

Mr.  (tary.  At  this  time  ? 

The  (Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  They  were  not. 

The  Chairman,  Are  they  now? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  don't  know  that  there  were.  There  may  have  been 
some  of  them  appointed  in  places.  I  will  not  deny  that  there  have 
been  some.    There  might  be,  under  a  stress  of  circumstances. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  they  are  appointed,  those  deputies, 
they  still  remained  on  your  pay  roll? 

Mr.  Gary.  Oh,  yes — ^I  should  think  yes.  As  a  rule,  they  are  not 
appointed.  Aiid,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  have  had  nothing  to  do  in 
any  of  these  diflSculties,  in  these  outbreaks. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  I  am  asking  you  now,  which  perhaps 
you  can  answer,  is  whether  anv  of  your  employees  at  the  time  of  the 
strike  were  appointed  as  sheriff's  deputies? 

Mr.  Gary.  1  will  not  deny  that  some  of  them  may  have  been,  under 
stress  of  circumstances,  before  the  police  force  was  adequate,  in  the 
opinion  of  tlie  mayor,  or  the  sheriff's  force  was  adequate.  The  strikes 
come  on  suddenl}^  sometimes. 

Senator  McKellar.  Could  you  get  us  the  figures  and  the  places 
where  they  were  sworn  in  as  deputies? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  so.    I  would  be  glad  to. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  believe  you  have  stated  that  at  this  particular 
time,  August  26,  none  of  the  employees  were  serving  as  deputy 
sheriffs? 

Mr.  Gary.  Tliat  is  true.  This  occurred  some  time,  I  think  several 
weeks,  before  the  strike  against  our  companies  commenced. 

Another  witness  testified  in  regard  to  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  Pierce,* 
of  Worcester,  Mass.    He  said : 

In  response  to  the  many  requests  to  organize  and  to  have  us  aid  these  worlcers 
in  organizing,  we  some  years  ago  sent  a  few  organizers  into  the  field. 

Tiiis  was  some  years  ago. 

Those  men  were  arrested,  driven  out  of  town ;  one  of  them  was  so  bludgeoned 
that  within  a  few  months  afterwards  he  died.  He  was  one  of  our  best,  most 
intelligent,  and  constructive  workers  in  our  service. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  there  any  strike  on  at  that  time? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir.  I  refer  to  the  late  Mr.  Jeffei^on  Davis  Pierce,  of 
Wcirrester,  Mass. 

The  son  of  this  man,  Jefferson  Davis  ipierce,  jr.,  having  seen  an 
account  of  this  testimony  in  the  newspapers,  brought  to  our  offices 
September  27  an  affidavit  which  he  had  prepared  himself,  and  which 
I  will  read  with  your  permission : 

Worcester,  Mass.,  September  27,  1919. 

I  noticed  in  the  papers  of  last  evening  and  this  morning  a  statement  made 
by  President  Samuel  Gompers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  before 
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the  Senate  Investigating  Committee,  to  the  effect  that  an  organizer  for  the 
Federation  of  Labor,  by  name  Jefferson  Davis  Pierce,  of  Worcfester,  Mass.,  was 
bludgefjiied  by  emissaries  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  suffered 
injuries  which  afterwards  resulted  In  his  death. 

I  wish  to  malve  the  following  statement,  of  my  own  free  will,  and  without 
any  coercion  on  the  part  of  any  one,  in  regard  to  the  death  of  my  father: 

"  I  was  with  my  father  the  night  he  received  his  injuries  in  Monessen,  Pa., 
and  wish  to  state  very  emphatically  that  his  Injury  was  not  caused  by  any  one 
<»onnected  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
caused  by  a  member  of  the  I.  W.  W.  organization  from 'out  of  town,  who  was 
sent  there  at  the  time  t<»  create  trouble,  as  the  I.  W.  W.  organization  was  then 
trying  to  gain  control  of  the  organizing  situation. 

**  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date  when  this  happened,  but  it  was  either 
latter  part  of  1912  or  early  1913.  My  father  died  in  December,  1913,  about  one 
year  after  he  was  injured.  His  death  came  from  cancer,  resulting  from  a  blow 
he  received  on  the  neck  at  the  time  of  the  trouble. 

"  I  wish. again  most  empliatlcally  to  refute  Mr.  Gomper's  statement  that  this 
injury  was  caused  by  some  one  connected  with  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation. 

Jefferson  D.  Pierce.'' 

This  wa,s  sworn  to  before  G.  N.  White,  notary  public  of  New  York 
County. 

Mr.  Gary  (continuing).  This  had  been  prepared  and  was  brought 
to  our  office.  I  don't  know  who  wrote  it,  but  I  understood  that  Mr. 
Davis  wrote  it  himself  and  that  he  composed  it. 

The  CiiAiKMAj^'.  What  is  his  address^ 

Mr.  Gary.  Worcester,  MaSvSachusetts. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  "business? 

Mr.  GarV.  I  think  he  is  connected  with  the  Wire  Company  there; 
T  am  not  quite  certain,  but  I  think  so. 

Senator  Walsh.  Tlie  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  of 
Worcester? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes.  It  will  be  very  easy  to  get  his  address  and  bring 
hiin  before  you  if  you  desire. 

Another  witness,  I  think,  testified  to  a  nuniber  of  deaths  and  in- 
juries at  Hammond,  Ind.  We  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
trouble  or  the  strike  at  that  place.  We  have  no  business  of  any  kind, 
no  interests  there.  The  strite  was  by  the.  employees  of  the  Standard 
Steel  Co.,  with  which  we  have  never  had  the  slightest  connection  or 
interest  in.  I  am  informed  that  employees  who  had  remained  out  of 
the  mills  thi'ough  fear,  through  intimidation  or  other  reasons,  wfere 
desirous  of  going  back  to  the  mills,  and  were  on  their  way  back,  sup- 
ported by  either  the  sheriff's  deputies  or  the  police,  or  possibly 
some  one  sent  by  the  governor.  There  was  quite  a  severe  struggle  at 
ihat  point.  WTiile  on  the  way  to  the  shops  they  were  interrupted  by, 
whatever  you  may  call  them  and  whomsoever  they  may  have  been, 
and  with  force,  by  the  use  of  brickbats,  which  were  thrown  in  such 
a  way  that,  they  injured  the  deputies;  and  the  officei-s  pressing  their 
way  toward  the  mill,  having  been  thus  attacked,  did  fire  some  shots. 
The  exact  result  I  do  not  know,  except  from  the  newspapers,  and  per- 
haps you  know  more  abj^ut  it  than  1  do.  But  certainly  none  of  our 
companies  was  in  anv  way  responsible  in  the  matter.^ 

Senator  Jones.  When  was  it  alleged  this  occurred  at  Itammond, 
Judge  Gary? 

Mr.  Gakt.  It  was  several  weeks,  perhaps  some  months,  before  the 
present  strike.  *  ,        • 

Senator  Phipps.  Judge  Gary,  has  it  not  been  stated  as  a  fact  that 
the  International  Union,  to  which  these  employees  belonged,  had 
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accepted  terms  proposed  by  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.,  and  that 
these  employees  were  returning  to  work  with  the  full  knowledge  and 
consent  and  under  advice  of  uie  officers  of  the  union  to  which  they 
belonged  f 

Mr.  Gary.  Senator,  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question.  I  do  not 
know. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  know  that  that  statement  has  been  made. 

Mr.  LiNDABtTRY.  It  hos  been  so  publicly  stated,  yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  were  informed  as  to 
its  accuracy  or  not 

Mr.  Gary.  It  has  been  so  stated.  This  strike  has  been  conducted 
in  many  respects  like  other  strikes,  only  worse  in  some  of  its  features. 
The  large  majority  of  our  workmen  were  not  desirous, of  engaging  in 
a  strike.  They  were  not  members  of  any  labor  imion ;  they  had  de- 
clined to  become  such,  year  after  year.  Throughout  the  war  when 
production,  particularly  of  steel,  was  the  greatest  military  necessity 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  its  associates  in  the  war,  sav- 
;  ing  perhaps  food,  and  when  our  corporation,  furnishing  perhaps 
about  hall  of  the  steel,  as  to  some  products  j)erhaps  more  than  half, 
our  men,  our  workmen,  were  loyal  and  efficient  There  was  never 
any  interruption  of  consequence  in  any  of  our  works  during  the  war 
period.  And  whik  it J§^true  _that  there  is  a^radical  element-of  for- 
eigners at  the  present  time,  it  islonTy  doing^slice  to  say  that  in  my 
opinion,  based  on  experience  during  the  war  and  at  othler  times,  the 
majority  of  the  foreigners  are  good  citizens,  loyaj  to  this  country  and 
loyal  to  their  employers. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  "  foreigners,"  Judge,  what  do  you 
mean?    Not  naturalized  citizens? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  will  include  them,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  But  when  you  use  the  term  "  foreigners  "  do  vou 
mean  those  who  have  been  naturalized,  born  in  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  include  all  foreigners,  all  foreign  bom,  I  mean. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  your  employees  are  foreign 
bom? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  give  that  exactly,  not  now. 
lie  Chairman.  Can  you  give  that  later? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  also  the  proportion  who  are  un- 
naturalized, and  are  still  foreigners? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  can  do  that  It  takes  time  to  get  those  figures,  but 
we  can  and  will  do  it.  We  will  furnish  you  any  figures  and  any  data 
you  want,  on  request,  that  is  within  our  reach. 

The  Chairman.  We  should  like  that.  How  many  different  nation- 
alities are  employed  in  your  mills? 

Mr.  Gary.  1  can  not  tell  you  offhand ;  a  great  many. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  statement,  by  Mr.  Gompers,  I  think, 
that  some  orders  had  to  be  issued  in  22  different  languages.  Do  you 
think  that  is  correct? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  that  might  be  true.  I  think  I  will  produce  some 
exhibits  to  show  you  the  activities  of  foreigners  with  unpronounce- 
able names  in  the  welfare  work  of  the  subsidiaries  companies, 
showing  that  they  were  actively  engaged  in  work  which  is  entirely 
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antagonistic  to  the  idea  that  they  are  in  servitude  or  unwilling  or 
dissatisfied  workers. 

The  Chairman.  Judee  Gary,  do  you  know  how  many  of  those 
workers  subscribed  to  the  Liberty  loans? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  I  have  those  figures.  I  will  give  you  them.  I 
have  the  figures  in  regard  to  the  subscriptions  to  the  Liberty  loans 
bj  employees,  and  also  the  subscriptions  to  the  Red  Cross  and  other 
similar  organizations.    I  know  that  it  will  surprise  you. 

The  Chairman.  Will  those  figures  show,  Judge  Gary,  as  to  the  men 
who  have  gone  out  on  strike,  how  many  of  those  men  were  subscribers 
to  the  Liberty  loan  and  to  the  Red  Cross? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  should  doubt  that,  Senator.  It  may  be  so,  and  if  so 
the  papers  which  will  be  furnished  to  your  committee  will  speak  for 
themselves.  I  doubt  that,  though.  I  do  not  believe  there  has  been 
any  record  to  indicate  that. 

I  started  to  say,  Senator 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  get  away  from  that 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  believe,  do  you,  that  the  men  who  have 
gone  out  on  strike  are  men  who  did  not  subscribe  for  Liberty  bonds  ' 
or  did  not  subscribe  to  the  Red  Cross? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  could  answer  that  question  better  if  I  knew  how  many  < 
men  are  out  on  strike.    We  would  like  to  know  that. 

TTie  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  know  that — ^how  many  men  are 
out. 

Judge  Gary.  So  would  I.  I  will  tell  you  why  I  make  that  answer. 
I  had  started  to  say  that  this  strike  was  conducted  like  other  strikes, 
only  it  was  worse  in  many  of  its  aspects.  This  strike  was  inaugurated 
by  the  union  leaders,  not  by  the  men.  The  union  leaders  have  been  s 
attempting  all  these  years  to  organize  the  men.  The  men  have  not 
been  seeking  the  assistance  of  anyone  to  organize  them. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  union  leaders?  What  are  the  names  of 
the  unions  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  I  will  say, 
generally  speaking.  Strikes  were  threatened  from  time  to  time;  • 
there  have  been  a  great  many  threats  by  union  leaders,  going  back  over 
(jnite  a  long  period.  They  say  we  obstructed  their  movements,  we 
interfered  with  their  program.  If  we  did  it  was  because  we  treated 
our  men  in  such  a  way  that  they  preferred  to  remain  outside  of  the 
unions.  But  the  strike  was  anticipated  by  threats,  intimidations  and 
promises  of  various  kinds  which  might  appeal  to  the  natural  cupidity  •] 
of  uneducated  workmen.  I  have  several  specimens  with  me,  a  gooi 
many  specimens — I  will  say  a  number  of  specimens  that  have  been 
sent  to  me — of  letters  sent  to  the  families  of  the  workmen,  which  I 
will  produce  for  the  inspection  of  the  Senators  if  desired. 

Well,  the  strike  was  called.  The  threats  had  been  made,  we  do  not 
know  how  many,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  hearsay  testimony  on  that 
subject — statements  made  by  families — of  threats  to  burn  their 
houses,  to  blow  up  their  houses,  to  kidnap  their  children,  to  kill  the 
workmen,  and  so  forth  and  so  forth ;  and  when  the  strike  wa3  called 
large  numbers  of  men,  if  we  may  believe  them  in  their  statements 
made  at  the  time  and  that  have  been  made  since,  remained  away  from 
their  working  places  because  they  were  afraid  to  go,  and  because  they  i 
did  not  believe  the  protection  furnished  by  the  State  or  cities  or  the 
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^.sheriffs  was  adequate.  After  the  protection  had  been  fui'nished  in 
'  many  places  the  men  have  commenced  to  return  to  their  shops.  Now, 
if  you  include  all  the  men  who  remained  away  from  their  shops  after 
the  strike  was  called,  I  think  it  is  a  fair  statement  to  say  not  over  28 
per  cent  of  the  total  employees  of  the  subsidiary  companies  of  the 
Ignited  States  Steel  Corporation  were  out,  remained  away.  But  if 
you  limit  that  to  the  manufacturing  companies  where  the  strikes  have 
actually  been  pending,  it  might  have  been  as  high  as  40  per  cent  at 
|j(me  time.  I  will  say  that  is  the  outside  figure,  and  we  have  taken  con- 
siderable pains  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  relation  to  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  Now,  Mr.  Gary,  this  figure  of  28  per  cent 
which  you  have  stated,  would  that  include  not  only  those  juen  who 
actually  struck  but  those  who  remained  at  home  because  of  fear  for 
their  safety? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  it  would. 

Senator  Piiipps.  Judge  Gary,  I  think  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  would  like  to  see  some  of  those  specimens  in  the  form  of 
the  threats,  that  were  received. 

Mr.  Gart.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Before  you  go  to  that.  Judge  Gary,  will  you 
explain,  please,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so,  just  what  you  meant 
by  your  last  statement  there  in  reference  to  including  some  other 
manufacturing  establishments.  If  vou  have  already  explained  that, 
you  need  not  repeat  it.    Have  ^^ou  already  explained  that  ? 

Mr.  Gart.  I  have  not.    I  said  the  manufacturing  companies  where 
r  strikes  have  been  pending,  where  the  men  were  actually  called  out. 
We  have  a  number  of  other  companies,  for  instance  our  mining  com- 
panies, and  so  forth.    That  only  bears  on  the  general  statement 

Senator  Wolcott..  I  see. 

Mr.  Gart.  One  statement  that  went  uncontradicted  for  some  time 
was  that  95  per  cent  of  our  men  had  struck,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Senator  McKIellar.  Have  3^ou  any  figures  as  to  how  many  of  the 
men  have  returned  to  work  since  the  strike  was  called  ? 

Mr.  Gart.  I  have  not  got  those  figures  exactly,  but  they  are  com- 
ing back  every  day.  More  came  back  yesterday  than  any  other  dav 
since  the  strike  was  inaugurated.  From  the  time  the  strike  started, 
up  to  the  present  time,  there  has  been  a  steady  and  progressive  im- 
provement. And,  as  I  said,  yesterday  there  were  more  returned  than 
any  other  day,  and  the  day  before  that  more  returned  than  the  day 
before  that. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  have  not  got  any  actual  figures  as  to  how 
many  have  returned  each  day  ?  "^ 

Mr.  Gart.  We  get  them  every  day ;  but  I  have  not  got  those  figures 
here,  and  I  have  not  counted  them  up. 

Senator  Jones.  Judge  Gary,  let  me  see  if  I  understand  your  state- 
ment.   Of  all  your  employees,  only  28  per  cent  left  their  daily  labor? 

Mr.  Gart.  Those  are  the  figures  which  have  been  compiled  by  our 
people,  and  it  is  on  those  reports 

Senator  Jones.  But  that  would  include  places  where  there  was  no 
strike  at  all? 

Mr.  Gart.  It  would. 

Senator  Jones.  Of  the  places  where  there  is  a  strike,  about  40  per 
cent  have  failed  to  report  for  duty? 
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Mr.  Gart.  I  did  not  say  about  40,  but  you  might  have  concluded 
that  as  my  answer ;  you  might  properly  have  concluded  it.  I  did  say 
it  would  not  exceed  40  per  cent,  in  my  judgment 

Mr.  LiNDABURr.  At  the  peak,  I  think  he  said. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  what  I  understood.    About  how  many  have 
you  employed  xmder  those  figures? 
'  Mr.  Gary.  About  250,000,  perhaps  260,000. 

Senator  Jones.  In  the  subsidiaries? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course,  during  the  peak  of  the  war  we  had  more  than 
that,  and  we  were  producing  as  much  as  we  possibly  could. 

Senator  McKellar.  About  260,000,  as  a  maximum,  in  all  companies, 
both  the  principal  company  and  the  subsidiary  companies? 
'  Mr.  Gary.  At  the  present  time. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  think  we  should  confine  our  figures.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  the  plants  where  there  is  a  strike  as  much  as  possible,  otherwise 
it  would  be  very  confusing. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understood  you  correctly,  you  spoke  of  mining 
companies? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  we  have  mining  companies,  iron  and  coal  both. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Steel  Corporation  operate  mining  com- 
panies? 

Mr.  Gary.  Different  subsidiaries;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  operating  any  coal  mining  companies? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  are. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  located? 

Mr.  Gary.  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio,  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky. 

The  Chairman.  How  extensive  are  your  operations  in  coal  mining? 

Mr.  Gary.  Oh,  they  are  very  large.  We  mine  for  our  own  coke, 
and  the  tonnage  is  very  large.  I  think  I  can  give  you  the  number  of 
men  employed  in  the  different  mines. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  them,  in  the  mining  com- 
panies. 

Senator  Phipps.  Judge  Gary,  we  would  like  to  have  it  along  these 
lines.  For  instance,  could  you  give  us  the  number  of  employees  in 
the  steel  plants  where  the  strike  was  called,  and  can  you  divide  those 
figures  as  between  skilled  labor  and  the  unskilled  or  the  ordinary  day 
laborers?  We  would  like  to  have  a  picture  of  this  situation  that 
will  convey  to  our  minds  the  number  of  men  directly  affected  by  the 
strike  as  called  by  the  unions. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  we  can  make  up  those  figures  for  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Page.  Judge  Gary,  you  remarked  that  the  larger  part  of 
your  coal  was  mined  for  your  own  companies.  Is  it  all  mined  by 
your  own  companies,  or  is  a  part  of  it  purchased  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  do  generally  purchase  some  coal.    ' 

Senator  Paok.  But  the  great  bulk  of  it  is  from  your  own  mines? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  it  is.  Of  course,  in  my  statements  of  these  i>er- 
centages  I  have  attempted  to  be  accurate,  based  on  my  information 
from  our  own  people  making  up  the  figures  for  our  own  considera- 
tion, and  I  might  be  a  little  out  of  the  way.  I  hope  not.  But  I  will 
riot  intentionally  exagirerate  any  fact,  of  course. 

Senator  Sterling.  When  you  speak  of  250,000  to  260,000  employees, 
Judge  Gary,  do  you  include  those  engaged  in  the  mining  of  coal  as 
well  as  in  the  manufacture  of  steel? 
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Mr.  Gart.  Yes;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  turnover  of  un- 
skilled labor  and  of  skilled  labor? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  offhand-  We  have  had  that  up  in  discussions 
many  times,  too.  During  the  war  it  was  greater  than  under  normal 
conditions  in  ordinary  times-    But  I  can  not  give  it  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  it  for  the  last  year? 
-Mr,  Gary.  I  can  not.do  it  now^no. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  that,  if  you  can  furnish  it?" 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes, 

Senator  McKIellar.  Judge  Gary,  there  was  quite  a  contention 
made  by  one  or  more  of  the  witnesses  that  the  hours  of  labor  were 
long,  very  much  longer  than  they  were  in  other  companies.  Will  you 
discuss  that  question,  if  it  is  the  time  for  you  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  If  you  do  not  object.  Senator,  I  would  like  right  now^ 
before  proceeding  to  thai  point 

Senator  McKmxar  (interposing).  Surely.  We  will  just  take  it 
up  later.    Go  ahead  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Gary  Very  Well  I  have  been  somewhat  diverted  from  my 
original  intention,  which  is  entirely  immaterial,  but  perhaps  would 
have  saved  you  some  time  if  I  had  proceeded;  although  I  find  no 
fault.    I  am  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  I  can  at  any  time. 

I  want  to  i*efer  to  the  wages,  first,  that  we  are  paying.  I  consider 
this  important.  The  lowest  wage  rates  pertain  to  unskilled  labor, 
working  10  hours  per  day,  at  42  cents  per  hour,  on  our  ba£dc  eight- 
hour-day  plan,  42  cents  per  hour*  for  eight  hours  and  for  the  hours 
over  eight,  time  and  a  half,  at  the  rate  of  63  cents  per  hour,  making 
$4.62  for  the  10-hour  day. 

Senator  McKellar.  That  is  your  cheapest  labor? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  the  cheapest  labor  for  men.  There  are  boys 
opening  doors  and  things  like  that — I  believe  I  found  some  getting 
$3  a  day,  not  very  many. 

The  Chairman.  Before  the  war  what  did  that  labor  get? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  that.    Let  me  put  in  this  statement  first. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr  Gary.  And  I  will  take  that  up  next. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Gary.  Highest  earnings,  rollers,  $32.56  per  dav. 

Senator  McKellar.  $32.56? 

Mr.  Gary.  $32.56. 

Senator  McKellar.  Tliat  is  for  rollers? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman,  What  do  rollers  do? 

Mr.  Gary.  They  roll  the  hot  metal  into  shapes  as  it  passes  through 
rollers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  employ  men  under  them  and  pay  them 
out  of  that  wjifire? 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  as  a  rule.  There  have  beisn  instances  where  that 
has  been  done  to  some  extent,  but  not  as  a  rule. 

The  Chairman.  Is  thot  tbe  average  wage  of  the  rollers? 

Mr.  Gary.  Oh,  no,  I  said  that  is  the  highest.  I  will  give  you  aver- 
ages a  little  later. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  there  who  receive  that  large  wage? 
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Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  know  as  I  have  the  number.  I  have  the  figures, 
tliou^li,  showing  the  average.  But  let  me  finish  this  page,  and  see 
if  it  covers  that. 

The  general  avera^  of  the  manufacturing  companies,  all  employees, 
not  including  executive,  administrative  and  selling,  $6.27  per  day. 

Senator  McKellar.  $6.27? 

Mr.  Gary.  $6.27. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  a  10-hour  day,  is  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  a  10-hour  day. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Time  and  a  half 

Mr.  LiNDABURY  (interposing) .  That  is  without  regard  to  hours. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  the  average,  without  regard  to  hours.  There  are 
some  12  hours  a  day,  and  I  will  come  to  that;  and  some  8  hours  a  day. 
Where  the  work  is  hard,  and  the  men  themselves  desired  to  work  eight 
hours,  they  are  allowed  to  do  so.  I  will  come  to  that  eight-hour  propo- 
sition in  a  moment,  because  I  see  you  are  interested  in  it.  Of  course, 
it  is  a  very  important  subject  at  this  time,  at  this  particular  period  in 
the  history  of  the  industries  of  this  country.  We  all  admit  that,  and 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  discuss  it  with  you  frankly  a  little  later  on 
and  give  you  the  facts. 

Senator  McKellar.  This  $6.27  average  is  for  manufacturing 
plants,  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  that  is  for  manufacturing  plants. 

The  average  for  unskilled  labor  is  $5  per  day  and  for  skilled  $6.70. 

Now,  if  you  ask  why  the  average  is  $5,  when  the  lowest  is  $4.62, 
1  will  just  read  this  brief  statement,  and- you  will  see  the  point  of 
it,  I  am  sure,  without  any  explanation. 

In  reference  to  rates  of  wages  and  promotions  In  mills  of  the  subsidiary 
<?onipani^8  of  the  United  States  Steel  CJorporation,  I  understand  th^  practice  to 
be  that  the  wage  rates  of  employees  in  the  same  classified  occupations,  in  the 
same  plant,  are  adjusted  In  accordance  with  the  merits  and  ability  of  the  re- 
spective Individuals,  and  that  promotions  are  made  to  higher  rated  positions 
in  the  same  classified  conditions,  and  to  other  occupations  of  higher  grades,  as 
vacancies  occur  or  additional  men  are  needed  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  ability 
of  the  respective  employees. 

In  other  words,  under  the  open  shop  practice  a  man  in  the  shop 
IS  treated  in  accordance  with  his  merits.  If  a  man  in  a  department 
is  promoted  to  a  higher  paying  department,  then  the  man  who  comes 
up  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  who  has  been  promoted  is  selected 
because  of  his  merits.    That  is  the  plan. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gary,  are  you  through  with  this  question  of 
average  wage?  I  want 'to  ask  you  some  questions  about  that  when 
you  reach  a  proper  point. 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  quite.  Senator. 

With  reference  to  the  12;hour  turn  employees,  26^  per  cent  of  all 
<?mployoes  wotk  the  12-hour  turn  and  the  number  is  69,284.  I  am 
going  to  put  this  statement  in.  Senator. 

The  number  working  8  and  10  hours  is  191,896;  approximately,  8 
hours,  88,994,  and  10  Jiours,  102,902. 

Here  is  a  statement  of  comparative  average  earning  per  man 
per  day,  not  including  executive,  administrative,  and  selling. 

For  the  year  1914,  in  manufacturing,  the  wages  were  $2.93 ;  July. 
1919,  $6.27,  an  increase  of  114  per  cent. 
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Coal  and  coke  in  1914,  $2.74  per  day ;  July,  1919,  $5.20  per  day^ 
an  increase  of  89.8  per  cent.  Iron  ore,  $2.75  in  1914;  $5.70  in  1919,. 
an  increase  of  107.3  per  cent. 

Shipbuilding — we  have  two  shipbuilding  yards,  as  you  know,  built 
during  the  war  at  the  request  of  the  Grovernment  when  they  were  call- 
ing for  more  and  more  ships — in  July,  1919,  $5.53. 

Transportation  in  1914,  $2.71;  $5.02  in  July,  1919,  an  increase  of 
85.3  per  cent. 

Miscellaneous,  $2.26  in  1914;  in  1919,  $4.48,  an  increase  of  98.2  per 
cent. 

All  companies,  1914,  $2.88;  July,  1919,  $5.99,  an  increase  of  108 
per  cent. 

Unskilled  labor,  10  hours,  1914,  $2  per  day;  July,  1919,  $4.(>2,  aa 
increase  of  131  per  cent. 

^    Twelve  hours,  in  1914,  $2.40;  in  July,  1919,  $5.88;  an  increase  of 
145  per  cent. 

The  ("hairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  averages  which  you 
are  reading.  You  gave  the  average  of  $6.27  per  day.  That  is  in 
your  last  annual  report,  is  it  not,  figured  out? 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  up  to  date,  of  course.    This  is  up  to  date. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  include  In  that?  Do  you  include 
salaries  of  your  officials  and  superintendents? 

Mr.  (lARY.  No,  I  have  excluded  that;  not  including  executive,  ad- 
ministrative and  selling  departments. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Are  the  foremen  included  in  that? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  superintendents  are  not  included? 
,   Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  superintendents  and  foremen. 

The  Chairman.  Superintendents  and  foremen  are  included? 

Mr.  Gary.    Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  the  salaries  of  the  superintendents  run? 

Mr.  Gary.  Taking  the  superintendents  and  foremen — if  I  were  to 
take  those  out  it  would  not  change  this  to  any  appreciable  extent^ 
not  a  cent  a  day,  perhaps  not  a  mill  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  not  a  mill  a  day  ? 

Mr.  (lARY.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  salaries  do  you  pay  superintendents? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  depends  upon  the  superintendent,  yon  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest  one  you  pay — you  need  not 
give  his  name — what  is  the  highest  amount? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  tell  off-hand.  We  may  pay  some  superintend- 
ents— I  prefer  not  to  guess  at  it — but  we  may  pay  some  superintend- 
ents as  high  as  $6,000  or  $7,000  a  year,  possibly  a  little  higher,  pos- 
sibly a  little  lower. 

The  Chairman.    And  the  foremen,  how  high  do  you  pay  them? 

Mr.  Gary.  You  understand  I  am  not  claiming  to  be  strictly  accu- 
rate in  regard  to  that.  I  am  giving  you  my  oest  recollection  and 
impression 

The  Chairman.  We  understand  that,  Mr.  Gary. 

Mr.  Gary.  Those  salaries  change.  In  our  corporation  promotions 
ore  made  and  increases  in  salaries  are  made  according  to  merit. 

Tlie  Chairman.  In  this  average  you  include  none  of  the  officials' 
salaries? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 
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The  Chaarman.  And  you  do  not  include  your  own  salary? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  spoke  of  rollers,  the  highest  one  re- 
ceiving $32.56  per  day.  Are  those  rollers  paid  by  the  ton  or  paid  by 
the  day? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  believe  they  get  a  per  diem  and  a  tonnage  rate  also- 

The  Chairman.    Do  they  not  pay  their  helper? 

Mr.  Gary.  They  do  not,  not  out  of  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  a  few — for  instance,  a  man  becomes  old,  or  is  getting  toward  old 
age,  I  will  say,  and  he  is  not  as  vigorous  and  strong  and  able  to 
do  his  work  as  in  his  younger  days.  Of  course  it  is  our  desire  to 
keep  a  man  if  we  can,  if  there  is  any  way  to  keep  him  and  it  is  his 
-  desire  to  remain  with  us.  He  may  say,  "  I  will  continue  that  job,? 
and  in  order  to  perform  his  work  satisfactorily  to  himself  and  to  his 
employer  he  will  secure  the  services  of  an  aid,  and  he  may  pay  that 
aid  in  some  cases  $4  or  $5  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  how  many  men,  rollers,receiving  that 
much  per  day  have  you? 

Mr.  Gary.  Senator,  I  believe  there  is  only  one  who  gets  as  high 
as  $32.56,  but  there  are  quite  a  number  ranging  from  $29.00  to  $32.56^ 
or  in  that  neighborhood — $28  or  $29. 

The  Chahiman.  About  how  many  ranging  from  $29  up? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  that;  quite  a  number,  a 
good  many. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  by  that  10  or  12? 

Mr.  Gary.  Oh,  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Or  a  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  More  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  can  not  give  us  the  number? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  can  get  it,  but  it  will  take  a  long  time.  You  had 
better  give  us  time  to  furnish  that  if  it  is  material. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  are  there  receiving  42  cents  per 
hour? 

Senator  McKellar.  I  think  he  has  given  that. 

Mr.  Gart.  A  large  majority,  of  course. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  not  striking  the  issue  here. 
Whether  or  not  these  men  are  well  paid  is  a  matter  for  us  to  consider 
on  the  question  whether  the  contention  of  the  strikers  is  just  or  not. 
What  we  should  like  to  get  here  is  what  led  up  to  this  strike  and  what 
is  in  the  claim  that  was  made,  Judge  Gary.  We  should  like  to  know" 
when  you  first  learned  there  was  discontent  and  the  strike  coming. 
This  may  all  be  in  point  as  showing  that  the  strike  was  not  justified^ 
but  I  think  we  should  like  to  know  something  about  just  what  was 
the  cause  of  this  strike. 

Senator  McKellar.  While  Judge  Gary  is  on  this  subject  I  should 
like  him  to  tell  us  about  the  hours  of  labor.  That  was  very  greatly 
stressed  here  the  other  day. 

Senator  Phipps.  If  I  may  interpose  as  to  one  feature,  this  skilled 
labor,  which  I  do  not  think  is  generally  understood.  Is  it  not  the 
fact  that  the  up-to-date  rolling  mills,  particularly  those  manufac- 
turing the  heavier  shapes,  are  practically  automatic;  that  the  roller 
does  not  lift  or  in  fact  handle  the  steel  itself;  that  it  is  handled  by 
the  electrically  driven  machinery,  automatically,  and  that  the  roller's 
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chief  duty  is  to  know  that  the  steel  is  of  the  I)roper  temperature  when 
it  is  put  into  the  process  of  rolling,  and  particularly  while  it  is  being 
finished,  and  that  the  gauges  must  be  perfectly  accurate,  and  that  his 
main  duty  is  to  know  that  the  rolls  in  each  set,  in  each  pass,  are  ac- 
curately adjusted  so  that  he  will  roll  the  size  and  the  weight? 

Mr.  Gary.  Senator,  you  are  exactly  right.  It  is  because  he  is  skill- 
ful in  those  adjustments  that  he  receives  the  high  pay. 

Senator  Phipps.  It  is  not  a  question  of  physical  labor  or  enduring 
the  heat? 

Mr.  Gary.  Nowadays  none  of  these  men,  with  very  few  exceptions, 

Eerform  manual  labor  as  I  used  to  perform  it  on  the  farm,  and  per- 
aps  some  of  the  rest  of  you,  neither  in  hours  nor  in  actual  physical 
.exertion.  It  is  practically  all  done  everywhere  by  machinery.  The 
boy  who  opens  the  door,  I  think,  touches  a  button  and  opens  the  door. 
And  this  work  of  adjusting  the  heavy  iron  ingots  is  done  by  the 
pulling  of  a  lever.  It  is  largely  machinery,  almost  altogether  ma- 
Y-'chinery.  That  is  not  saying  there  is  no  work  in  that,  because  of 
I  course  there  is ;  I  would  not  belittle  it,  of  course.  It  is  hard  work  to 
I  work  hard  whatever  one  does,  and  to  the  extent  one  does  work  hard 
uhe,  of  course,  is  doing  hard  work.    That  is  perfectly  evident. 

Senator  Phipps.  There  is  another  point  which  has  been  discussed 
here,  that  of  continuous  operation.  Even  on  an  eight-hour  turn  do 
these  rollers  and  heaters  and  helpers  work  continuously  during  that 
period,  or  are  there  not  considerable  intervals  between  heats,  or  the 
process  of  rolling,  so  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  actual  employment 
is  nearer  60  per  cent  than  100  per  cent  of  the  time  expired  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course,  it  is  well  known  to  anyone  who  is  connected 
with  the  business  that  the  men  who  work,  these  rollers  who  work  11 
hours,  the  furnace  men  who  work  12  hours,  they  are  not  actually 
working  more  than  half  the  time.  They  work  afciout  an  hour  and  a 
half  and  rest  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

I  should  like  to  exhibit  some  pictures,  photographs,  of  men  at  ease, 
while  they  are  actually  in  attendance,  actually  on  duty,  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  12-hour  dav  work,  which  will  perhaps  show  whether 
these  men  are  overworked  or  not.  Of  course,  I  want  to  answer  Sena- 
tor McKellar's  question  whenever  I  have  a  chance,  because  that  is 
important 

Senator  McKellar.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  one  of  the  important  questions  under  investi- 
gation and  consideration  by  the  employers  as  well  as  the  employees, 
and  by  the  general  public.    I  know  that  perfectly  well. 

Senator  McKellar.  At  the  proper  time  just  give  your  explana- 
tion of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Gary,  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
follow  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Walsh,  and  come  down  to  the  real 
causes  of  the  strike,  or  do  you  want  to  pursue  the  history  further? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  care.  I  am  willing  to  be  interrupted  at  any 
time. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  seems  to  me  this  issue  is  a  very  important  one 
in  arriving  at  whether  the  claim  of  the  workmen  is  just  or  not,  but 
what  we  ai*e  concerned  about  is  just  what  caused  this  strike,  what 
were  the  steps  immediately  preceding  the  men  leaving  the  work, 
what  the  men  did,  or  their  representatives,  and  what  you  did.  I 
think  that  will  help  us. 
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The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  come  to  that. 

Mr.  Garx.  May  I  exhibit  this  picture  first?  Tliere  arc  some  men 
in  attendance  during  a  twelve-liour  day  and  there  they  are  at  ease. 
I  do  not  know  who  took  that  picture;  it  was  taken  by  someone  in 
the  mill,  some  of  the  men  themselves,  i^erhaps.  There  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  in  regard  to  these  hours,  and  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
on  it.  I  understand  Senator  Walsh's  question,  and  I  will  come  to 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  Mr.  Gkxmpers  have  both  said 
the  strike  was  caused  by  your  refusal  to  meet  a  committee  of  the 
men.     That  gets  down  to  the  issues  that  are  before  us. 

Mr.  Gary.  They  ought  to  know  if  they  called  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  agree  that  that  was  the  cause  of  the 
strike  ? 

Mr.  (tary.  I  will  agree  to  the  statement  that  there  was  no  cause. 
The  men  were  not  complaining;  the  workmen  had  found  no  fault. 
We  are  on  the  best  of  terms  with  our  men  and  have  always  been, 
with  some  very  slight  exceptions,  very  inconsequential  exceptions. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  did  you  personally  know  that  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  your  men  were  content  and  satisfied? 

Mr.  Gary.  Senator,  I  know  it  because  I  make  it  my  particular 
business  all  the  time  to  know  the  frame  of  mind  of  our  people.  Not 
that  I  visit  every  man ;  I  do  not  do  that ;  of  course,  I  could  not  do 
that;  not  that  there  could  be  something  done  or  something  said  in 
the  mills  that  I  would  not  know ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  my  instruc- 
tions regarding  the  treatment  of  the  men  are  absolutely  positive, 
given  to  the  pi-esidents  at  the  presidents'  meetings  regularly — plenty 
of  my  remarks  to  the  presidents  have  been  printed  and  can  be  ex- 
hibited if  necessary — and  because  I  am  inquiring  into  that;  and 
we  have  a  man  at  the  head  of  our  welfare  department,  Mr.  Close, 
who  is  here,  who  is  around  among  the  works  frequently,  and  all  the 
time,  more  or  less,  trying  to  ascertain  conditions;  because  public 
writers,  unbeknown  to  us,  have  been  among  our  works  making  in- 
quiries and  reporting  and  writing  articles  on  the  subject;  and  be- 
cause we  come  in  contact  with  the  foremen  and  often  with  the  men, 
going  through  the  mills,  Mr.  Farrell  and  myself,  and  others  from 
time  to  time;  because  we  have  a  standing  rule,  and  have  had,  that 
if  any  of  our  men  in  any  department  ai-e  dissatisfied  in  any  respect 
they  may  come  singly  or  they  may  come  in  groups,  as  they  may 
choose,  to  the  foremen  and  ask  for  adjustments,  make  complaints, 
and  if  necessary  they  may  come  before  the  president  of  the  company, 
or  they  may  come  to  the  chairman  of  the  Corporation.  Now  then, 
sometimes  there  have  been  complaints  made.  For  instance,  to  men- 
tion a  somewhat  trivial  circumstance,  some  three  or  four 
yej^rs  ago — not  to  be  exactly  specific  as  to  dat« — one  of 
our  presidents  telephoned  to  the  president  of  our  Corporation, 
who  is  in  general  charge  of  operations,  that  a  certain 
number  of  men — it  may  have  been  a  thousand  or  it  may  have 
been  two  thousand  men — in  a  certain  mill  had  all  gone  out,  and  his 
report  was  that  there  was  no  reason  for  their  going  out — — 

Senator  Sterling.  When  you  speak  of  "  one  of  our  presidents," 
you  mean  the  president  of  a  subsidiary  company? 
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Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  the  president  of  a  subsidiaiy  company.  And  he 
said,  "It  is  very  easy  for  me  to  fill  this  mill,  and  I  will  proceed 
to  do  it."  The  j)resident  of  the  corporation  came  to  me  immediately 
and  repoi-ted  this.  I  said,  "Tell  him  to  wait  and  to  come  to  New 
York."  He  came  the  next  morning  and  he  made  substantially  that 
same  statement  to  me.  I  said,  "Have  you  taken  pains  to  find  out; 
has  anybody  spoken  to  you?"  "No,"  he  said,  "I  have  not  received 
any  complaint  whatever."  I  said,  "  Are  you  sure  no  complaint  has 
been  made  to  anyone?"  He  said,  "I  will  find  out."  I  said,  "  You 
had  better  do  so  before  vou  decide  what  you  are  going  to  do  or 
what  you  propose  to  do.^'  He  went  back;  got  hold  of  the  fore- 
man. A  conmiittee  of  men  had  come  to  the  foreman  and  said 
that  they  thought  three  things,  if  I  I'emember,  were  wrong — not  very 
important,  but  they  claimed  tliey  were  wrong.  And  the  pi'esident 
came  back  the  second  time  and  reported  that;  and  I  said,  "Well, 
now,  if  they  state  the  facts  there,  isnt  the  company  wron^?"  "  Well," 
he  said,  "I  don't  consider  it  very  important."  I  said,  "That  is 
not  the  question.  Are  you  wrong  in  any  i-espect?  It  seems  to  me 
you  are  wrong  with  respect  to  two  of  those  things,  and  the  other, 
not.  Now,  you  go  righf  oack  to  your  factory  and  just  put  up  a  sign 
that,  with  reference  to  those  two  particular  things,  the  practice 
will  be  changed." 

The  Chairman.  How  many  langiiages  would  you  have  that  printed 
in  ?    A  lot  of  them  could  not  read  it,  could  thev  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  What  is  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  to  print  that  in  about  22  lan- 
guages, would  you  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  we  do  frequently  put  up  notices  in  several  dif- 
ferent languages;  but,  Senator,  there  is  generally  some  one  of  the 
different  nationalities  who  can  speak  and  who  can  read  English 
and  who  repoi*ts.  Moreover,  they  have  their  assistants  in  various 
ways,  their  professional  men,  their  physicians,  and  the  clergy  par- 
ticularly. I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  you  Senators  have  talked 
with  any  of  the  clergy  or  any  of  that  class  of  men  in  regard  to  our 
mill  conditions.  If  you  have  not,  while  it  may  seem  inconsequential, 
I  think  it  is  very  important 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  I  correctly  understand  your  position  to  be 
this:  First,  will  you  admit  you  declined  to  see  these  men  ^  vSecond, 
that  3^ou  did  not  decline  because  of  their  official  capacity,  but  be- 
cause' fi'om  your  investigations,  and  inquiries,  and  yoiu*  sources  of 
information,  vou  believed  your  workuien  were  contented  and  sat- 
isfied? 

Mr.  (tary.  You  have  given  i)art  of  the  reason,  but  not  all. 

Senator  WaiaSh.  Did  you  decline  because  they  were  officials  of 
organized  labor  or  l>ecause  you  believed  they  did  not  represent  the 
true  feelings  and  sentiments  of  your  employees? 

Mr.  (tary.  That  is  right — that  they  did  not  represent  our  em- 
ployees, that  they  wei-e  not  authorized  to  speak  for  them,  and  we 
were  absolutely  certain  they  did  not  represent  the  sentiment  of  the 
large  majority  of  our  |>eople,  if  any  of  them.  Otherwise,  we  would 
have  heard  them,  and  of  course  if  anything  had  been  wrong  we 
would  have  corrected  it,  as  we  always  did.  And,  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  said  here,  I  want  to  say  with  emphasis,  Senator, 
we  have  made  it  our  business  to  ti-eat  our  men  right;  and  I  want 
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to  show  you  before  I  am  through,  if  you  will  allow  me,  why  I  think 
I  am  justified  in  saying  that.  I  have  no  feeling  in  regard  to  this 
matter. 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  you  know  wlien  you  declined  to  see  these 
men  that  it  might  lead  to  a  strike  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  didn't  think  of  it  at  all;  it  didn't  occur  to  me;  it  was 
not  suggested ;  although  I  knew  these  union  labor  leaders  were  try- 
ing to  organize  our  company.  But  the  question  of  a  strike  did 
not 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  not  learned  since,  that  some  of  these 
men  did  represent  some  of  your  employees,  because  some  of  your 
employees  clid  go  out  on  strike  at  their  command? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  learned  that  a  small  i^ercentage  of  our  uien  at 
that  time  had  joined  the  unions,  and  in  fact  I  supr)osed  that  before, 
I  have  supposed  all  the  time  that  there  was  a  percentage  of  our  men 
that  belonged  to  unions.  I  believed  that  was  true  and  of  course* 
they  had  a  right  to  belong  to  unions,  and  we  make  no  objection  to 
that;  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said,  we  make  no  objection 
to  it  whatever;  but 

Senator  Walsh.  Was  there  any  other  reason  for  your  refusa!  to 
hear  these  men,  to  see  whether  they  did  represent  your  men  or  not, 
except  that  your  personal  investigation  satisfied  you  that  they 
could  not  enlighten  you  any  about  the  condition  of  your  workmen 
and  their  relationship  to  your  company? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  I  want  to  be  frank  enough  to  say  that  it  has  been 
my  policy,  and  the  policy  of  our  corporation,  not  to  deal  with^ 
union  labor  leaders. 

Senator  Walsh.  Any  way,  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Gary.  At  any  time.  And  for  the  reason  we  do  not  believe 
in  contracting  with  unions.  When  an  employer  contracts  with  the 
union  labor  leaders  he  immediately  drives  all  of  his  employes  into 
the  unions.  Otherwise,  they  can  not  get  employment.  .That  is  a 
part  of  the  reason  for  trying  to  organize  the  men,  and  that  is  why 
we  have  been  such  an  obstruction.  I  am  not  antagonizing  unions^ 
I  am  not  saying  that  they  have  not  a  perfect  right  to  form  unions, 
of  course  they  have;  but  we  are  not  obliged  to  contract  with  them 
if  we  do  not  choose  to  do  so;  and  we  think,  because  of  many  things 
that  have  happened — and  some  of  them  are  happening  to-day — 
that  unionism  is  not  a  good  thing  for  the  employer  or  employee  to- 
day, either  one,  any  more  than  the  man  who  does  belong  to  a  union 
should  be  prohibited  from  working  in  our  shop. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  it  not  practically  setting  up  an  opposition  to 
unions  to  refuse  to  meet  ami  talk  over  labor  conditions  with  their 
representatives  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  I  don't  think  so,  Senator. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  it  not  practically  notice  to  every  employee  that 
the  officials  of  the  company  do  not  recognize  and  do  not  want 
unions  in  their  establishments? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  I  can  not  quite  concede  that,  Senator,  although 
I  will  concede  that  it  is  notice  to  the  men  that  we  do  not  contract 
with  the  unions. 

Senator  Walsh.  Yet  you  say  that  the  men  have  a  right  to  union- 
ize, 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  they  have. 
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Senator  Walsh.  What  good  is  the  right  to  unionizing  if  the  lead- 
ers or  representatives  can  not  talk  with  their  employers?  What  is 
the  use  of  a  union  if  the  leaders  of  the  men  can  not  talk  to  the 
employers  ?    Is  it  simplj^  a  social  society  ? 

Mr.  Gaky.  I  do  not  think  the  leader  should  undertake  to  talk  with 
the  employers — of  a  few  of  the  men  in  a  shop — ^when  they  know 
in  advance  that  no  contracts  are  made  with  the  union  labor  leaders, 
and  especially  when  the  men  themselves  are  not  requesting  it.  Now 
these  men  say — they  have  said  here  that  the  men  were  requesting 
them. 

Senator  Wai^ii.  It  is  evident,  Judge  Gary,  that  40  per  cent  of 
your  men  were  interested  because  they  obeyed  these  men  when  they 
called  a  strike  afterward,  or  some  part  of  the  40  per  cent.  I  will  put 
it  that  way,  some  part  of  the  40  per  cent  they  represented,  dian't 
they? 

Mr.  Gary.  In  that  way,  yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  When  you  say,  Jud^e  Gary,  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  your  corporation  to  decline  to  do  business  with  the  union  leaders, 
do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  you  decline  to  talk  with  leaders 
representing  the  men,  those  who  are  spokesmen  for  the  men,  those 
spokesmen  being  part  of  the  men,  or  when  you  speak  of  union  leaders 
<lo  you  refer  to  outsiders  ? 

iVlr.  Gary.  I  am  refbrring  to  outsiders. 

Senator  Woixott.  You  do  recognize  then  the  wisdom  and  the 
reasonableness  of  affording  recognition  to  the  spokesmen  of  the  men 
who  are  themselves  working  in  the  mill. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  if  a  committee  from  any  particular  department, 
any  one  of  them,  desire  to  confer  with  auj^  of  our  people  in  regard  to 
any  matters  in  the  mills,  they  are  welcome,  regardless  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  they  belong  to  unions  or  not.  But  in  this  case 
these  union  leadeti's  were  men  entirely  oi^tside,  men  who  were  trying 
to  organize  the  mills  which  were  not  organized  when  they  had  not 
been  requested  by  the  men  to  do  so.  They  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  our  busine>;s  or  our  affairs,  any  more  than  a  man  would  have 
to  interfere  with  the 

Senator  Walsh  (interrupting).  But,  Judge  Gary,  if  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  your  business  or  with  your  affairs,  how  could 
they  have  gotten  the  men  to  follow  them?  If  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with  your  affairs  or  your  business,  if  they  did  not  represent  them, 
how  could  they  have  gotten  the  men  to  follow  them? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  will  try  to  answer  that.  Senator. 

Senator  Walsh.  If  you  please. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  about  10  per  cent,  possibly  15  per  cent,  have 
joined  the  union  after  a  long  campaign,  and  very  many  influences 
were  resorted  to  in  order  to  get  them  to  sign  up.  But  they  called 
out  all  the  employees.  That  was  a  part  of  the  plan  to  organize  the 
mills,  which  hey  had  not  been  able  to  do  otherwise.  They  would 
not  wait,  at  the  President's  request,  because  they  were  afraid  that  the 
few  they  had  in  would  all  go  out  of  the  unions — at  least  it  has  l>een 
so  stated  and  I  believe  it  is  true.  When  they  were  called  out  of 
course  the  10  per  cent  or  15  per  cent — I  say  10  per  cent — of  course 
they  would  go  out.  Senator;  they  would  go  out  when  they  were 
called  to  go  or  else  they  would  have  to  leave  the  union.  Then  when 
thev  went  out  and  bepran  their  intimidation  and  all   that  sort-  of 
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thing,  a  large  number  of  other  men  stayed  away,  remained  at  horn. 
Tliat  was-a  pait  of  the  plan.    They  expected  that. 

Senator  Borah.  When  you  say,  Judge,  that  these  men  who  sought 
interviews  with  you  in  your  opinion  did  not  represent  your  people, 
that  they  had  interposed  themselves  into  your  affairs,  that  is  a 
very  interesting  statement  and  to  my  mind  throws  a  great  deal  of 
light  upon  this  matter,  if  it  be  true.  What  are  the  fa<^ts^  What  aro 
the  facts  disclosing  the  propositions  or  proving  the  proposition 
that  you  have  just  stated  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  You  mean  on  which  I  have  based  my  opinion  or  state 
ments? 

Senator  BoRAir.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gary.  Information  derived  from  the  men  themselves  in  vari- 
ous ways.  The  foreman  is  always  ver\'  free  with  his  men:  he  always 
knows  them ;  he  always  knows  what  is  going  on.  Outsidei*s  go  among 
oTir  men  and  get  the  fact,  and  very  frecjuently  get  letters  from 
our  men.  We  have,  said,  75,000  employees  who  are  stockholders  in 
our  company;  they  attend  our  stockholders'  meetings  sometimes, 
come  there  voluntarily;  and  some  of  them  have  made  speeches,  and 
we  have  some  of  the  si^eeches  here,  and  they  are  quite  free.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  noticed,  for  instance,  in  yesterday  moining's 
Washington  Post  an  article  by  George  Rothwell  Brown,  who  visited 
Xewcastle,  and  who  states  here  at  great  length  the  circumstances 
surrounding  his  visit  to  Newcastle  and  vicinity  and  his  coming 
into  contact  with  the  different  men  and  talking  with  them,  and  he 
states  that  he  found  them  well  treated  and  well  satisfied  and  well 
pleased  wih  their  conditions. 

We  know  pretty  well.  As  I  say,  our  welfare  department — I  do 
not  know  whether  you  were  here.  Senator,  when  I  spoke  of  it,  but 
we  have  a  big  welfare  department,  and  I  will  show  you  how  many 
million  dollars  we  have  expended  in  that  department  for  the  benefit 
of  our  workmen,  and  I  think  you  will  be  somewhat  surprised.  And 
we  have  welfare  committees,  large  numbers  of  them ;  I  think  at  the 
pi*esent  time  we  have,  say,  5,000  men  serving  on  those  conmiittees,  of 
employees.  I  have  here,  and  I  would  like  to  show  you  just  one  or 
two  pictures.  I  would  like  Senator  Borah  to  see  some  or  those  pic- 
tures with  the  names  on  them  here  [referring  to  photographs].  Here 
is  the  bar  mill  safety  committee,  Charles  Scog,  Thomas  Sangres,  A. 
McWilliams,  Charles  Schiedenjantal,  Ed.  Lindburg,  Mark  Wilson, 
Fred  Thomas,  etc.,  and  other  names  very  much  more  difficult  of 

Pronunciation,  many  of  them,  a  large  number  of  them  foreigners, 
'hese  men,  members  of  the  conunittee,  are  in  consultation  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Would  you  like  to  see  it.  Senator?  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  the  Senator  see  them. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  committee  that  came  to  see  you  had  been 
composed  of  men  who  wei-e  actually  working  in  your  mills,  even 
though  they  had  been  union  men,  would  you  have  received  them  and 
talked  with  them,  Mr.  Gary? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  unle^ss  they  came  specifically  as  union  leaders. 
Then  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  or  not.  They  did  not  come 
that  way,  and  therefore  I  do  not  have  to  decide  that  <][uestion;  it 
has  not  come  up.  However,  I  will  say  this,  Senator,  if  you  will 
allow  me :  If  a  committee  had  come  to  me  and  stated  that  they  were 
dissatisfied   with  the  subsidiary  company's  treatment,   and   asked 
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permission  to  see  me  to  present  any  matters  whatsoever,  I  would 
mot  have  inquired  whether  they  belonged  to  any  union  or  not.  That 
would  have  been  immaterial,  entirely  immaterial,  if  they  came  as 
\workmen  from  the  mill. 

The  Chairaian.  But  they  had  come  to  you  as  a  committee  from 
the  mill  and  these  leaders  had  not  been  connected  with  the  com- 
mittee but  came  as  representing  the  men  in  the  mill,  and  if  they 
had  belonged  to  unions,  would  you  have  received  them  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Certainlv. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know,  Judge  Gary,  who  the  members 
of  this  committee  were  who  sought  to  interview  you  ?  Do  you  know 
the  names  of  the  members  of  this  committee? 

Judge  Gary.  I  did  know.  I  do  not  know  them  personally,  any 
one  of  them.  As  I  said  in  my  letter  to  the  President — I  do  not  know 
.  whether  you  are  familiar  with  that  or  not — on  that  subject,  this 
question  of  imionism,  gentlemen,  all  comes  down  to  the  one  question 
of  an  open  shop  or  a  closed  shop.  If  you  make  contracts  with  labor 
unions,  if  you  recognize  the  leaders  oi  labor  unions,  it  forces  every- 
one to  go  into  the  unions  and  that  means  a  closed  shop,  and  one  who 
is  not  a  member  of  a  labor  union  can  not  get  employment  there.  We 
stand  for  the  open  shop.  We  insist  that  the  men  can  come  into  our 
shop  and  work  for  us  and  stay  there  whether  they  belong  to  a  union 
or  not,  and  we  never  ask  the  question.  We  have  known  that  we  have 
had  a  good  many  union  men,  of  course.  While  it  has  been  said  we 
~  discharged  them  and  tried  to  get  rid  of  them,  there  is  no  foundation 
for  that  statement.  If  that  has  even  been  done  in  a  single  case  or  in 
a  few  cases,  if  it  has  ever  been  done,  which  I  deny,  it  has  been  con- 
trary to  our  positive  instructions  and  would  not  have  been  permitted, . 
and  the  man  would  be  disciplined  if  he  disobeyed  those  instructions 
the  second  time.    Will  you  allow  me  to  read  my  letter 

Senator  Sterling.  Just  one  question  there.  Judge  Gary.  While 
it  was  your  policy  not  to  deal  with  the  union  or  the  union  leaders, 
did  you  seek  to  prevent  the  organization  of  unions  within  the  shops? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  did  not  in  any  respect. 

Senator  Borah.  I  saw  a  statement  published  in  a  paper  in  which 
you  stated  that  you  could  not  arbitrate  this  matter  because  of  the 
moral  question  involved.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  underlying  all 
this  controversy  must  be  some  fundamental  principle  which  is 
fastened  in  your  mind  as  a  guiding  proposition  for  your  conduct 
and  for  your  actions  in  regard  to  this  matter;  and  aside  from  the 
question  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
men  have  been  taken  care  of,  I  think  the  whole  committee  would  like 
to  know  what  you  deem  to  be  the  fundamental  issue  which  you  can 
not  arbitrate  or  consider  in  connection  with  the  representatives  of 
these  men.  Will  you  state  what  you  conceive  to  be  the  fundamental 
issue  or  the  moral  question  which  you  said  was  involved  which  you 
could  arbitrate? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  Senator,  the  fundamental  issue,  as  I  conceive  it, 
is  the  question  of  an  open  shop  or  a  closed  shop,  the  question  of  allow- 
ing a  man  to  work  where  he  pleases,  whether  he  belongs  to  a  union 
or  not,  and  the  right  of  an  employer  to  employ  a  man  in  his  shop 
whether  the  man  is  a  union  man  or  is  not.  I  believe  that  it  is  well 
known  all  over  the  world  and  is  the  opinion  of  a  large  majority  of 
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the  people  of  the  world  that  the  open  shop  is  essential  to  progress 
and  prosperity,  and  that  the  closed  shop  means  less  production,  less 
wort,  higher  costs. 

I  think,  when  you  are  discussing  the  question  of  the  high  cost  of 
living,  there  is  nothing  more  important  to  consider  with  it  than  that 
manufacturing  establishments  shall  be  allowed  to  operate,  unrestricted 
by  labor  imions  or  anybqdy  else,  depending  upon  the  good  will  of  the 
laborers,  the  workmen  themselves,  who  of  course  are  controlled  by 
the  treatment  they  receive,  including  wage  rates  and  working  and 
living  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Eight  there 

Mr.  Gary  (interposing).  Pardon  me.  Now,  then,  I  have  the  im- 
pression from  your  question — I  may  be  mistaken — that  you  are  really 
aiming  at  something  else;  you  have  something  else  in  mind.  And 
the  only  reason  I  make  that  suggestion  is  that  if  you  have  anything 
of  your  own  in  mind  and  will  ask  me  the  question  direct,  I  will  try 
and  be  perfectly  frank  and  sincere  with  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Borah.  No,  Judge,  I  have  not  anything  that  I  am  not 
perfectly  willing  to  divulge  in  the  way  of  questions;  but  when  I  read 
in  the  paper  that  there  was  an  issue  involved  in  tliis  matter  which 
you  deemed  to  be  a  moral  issue,  and  that  you  would  not  arbitrate 
that  matter  with  your  men,  I  think  in  connection  with  thousands  of 
others  I  was  interested  to  know  what  you  deemed,  as  a  great  employer 
of  labor,  that  moral  issue  to  be.  You  have  now  explained  it,  as  I 
understand,  to  be  the  question  of  an  open  or  a  closed  shop. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  was  the  answer  as  to  what  was  the  fundamental 
question. 

Senator  Borah.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  Now,  as  to  the  moral  issue:  I  think  it  is  immoral  for 
a  small  minority  of  men,  organized  if  you  please,  to  compel  by  force/ 
a  large  majority  to  yield  to  their  desires  and  to  submit  to  their 
control.  Because  if  the  industries  of  this  country  or  any  other  were' 
controlled  by  union  labor,  as  it  would  be  if  these  gentlemen  are 
successful — and  I  am  not  dealing  in  personalities — ^it  would  mean 
decay,  less  production  higher  cost;  and  this  country  could  not  succeed 
in  its  contest  with  other  countries  for  the  world's  business,  it  would 
be  in  the  condition  tliat  I  fear  England  is  in  today,  but  which  I 
hope  it  will  come  out  of. 

Now,  I  think  when  a  few  men,  comparatively  speaking,  seek  to 
impose  their  will  to  forcibly  secure  control  of  a  business  against 
the  wishes  of  a  large  majority,  that  is  immoral.  That  is  my  opinion 
of  that.  And  here  were  outsiders,  bear  in  mind,  rank  outsiders,  who 
stated  publicly  away  back  at  the  St.  Paul  meeting,  and  it  was 
testified  to  here  before  this  committee,  that  they  were  starting  out 
to  organize  the  steel  industry,  which  they  had  failed  to  accomplish, 
in  the  past;  that  was  their  view;  not  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
better  pay,  better  conditions;  none  of  the  twelve  points  which  have 
been  made  since  this  strike  was  called,  I  think,  was  mentioned. 
We  have  never  heard  anything  about  those  .twelve  points;  none  of 
our  men  have  made  any  complaint;  but  these  men  were  forcing 
themselves  into  the  steel  business,  to  unionize  it  all  and  to  get  control 
of  it.    And  what  would  happen  if  they  got  control  of  it?    Is  there 
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any  man  here  who  has  had  any  experience  with  organized  labor  who 
does  not  know?     I  could  give  you  a  good  many  instances 

Senator  Walsh  (interposing).  What  was  there  in  the  letter  that 
this  committee  sent  you  which  would  lead  you  to  believe  that  there 
was  any  issue  of  an  open  shop  or  a  closed  shop  ?  Was  it  not  simply 
a  courteous  letter  saying  that  they  desired  an  interview  with  you? 
lAnd  would  not  you  be  better  before  the  country  if  you  had  received 
these  men,  and  after  they  had  raised  this  question  to  have  then  stated 
that  tliere  was  this  moral  question  involved,  rather  than  to  have 
anticipated  that  they  meant  this  when  there  was  only  a  friendly  and 
coui'teous  letter?     It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  on  the  defensive. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  a  fair  question,  Senator.  The  letter  was  a 
courteous  letter,  and  I  think  my  reply  was  courteous. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  no  issue  raised  at  all  but  a  conference. 

Mr.  Gary.  Remember,  those  gentlemen  had  publicly  announced 
what  they  were  proposing  to  do.  They  had  notified  nie  in  advance 
what  they  were  after. 

Senator  Walsh.  Where  and  how  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  In  their  public  speeches. 

Mr.  LiNDABXTRY.  And  the  newspaper  account  of  the  Atlantic  City 
meeting? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  and  the  newspaper  account  of  the  Atlantic  City 
meeting,  their  speeches  in  St.  Paul,  etc.  TMien  they  said  they  repre- 
sented our  employes  they  overstated  the  situation. 

Senator  Phipps.  Now,  Judge  Gary,  pardon  me.  Whom  did  you 
understand  them  to  represent?  It  has  been  stated  here  that  they 
represented  some  24  international  associations  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  I^bor.     Was  that  your  understanding? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  was. 

Senator  Pniprs.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  or  any  one  of  these  international  associations,  is 
legally  incorporated  so  as  to  form  an  entity  with  which  an  employer 
might  enter  into  contract  and  enforce  the  terms  of  his  contract? 

Mr.  (lARY.  My  understanding  is  they  were  not  incorporated.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  it.  Senator  Walsh,  I  had  not  answered 
fully  your  other  question  yet. 

Senator  Phipps.  But  on  the  theorv  of  th<»  incorporation,  would 
that 

Mr.  Gary  (interposing).  I  l)eg  pardon. 

Senator  Phipps.  The  fact  of  whether  oi*  not  tm  organization  which 
sought  to  contract  with  employers  was  incorporated,  would  that  have 
any  bearing  on  the  decision  oif  the  employer  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
would  enter  into  a  contract  i 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  Senator,  I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  is  the  practice* 
of  any  of  the  lal)or  unions  to  always  keep  their  contracts  after  they 
make  them,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  can  they  be  enforced  if  the  labor  organiza- 
tion is  not  incorporated '( 

Mr.  (jary.  They  can  not  be  enfoi'ced  at  all,  of  course. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  is  one  point. 

Mr.  (tary.  That  is  one  point:  yes. 

Senator  Phh'ps.  How  al>out  the  danger  to  an  employer  who  entc^rs 
into  a  contract  with  a  union  representing  his  employei»s  regarding 
the  so-called  sympathy  strikes?     Is  there   any   manner,  when  he 
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enters  into  a  contract,  in  whicli  he  can  be  protected  against  the 
dangers  of  a  sympathy  strike? 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  we  adjourn  for  five 
minutes  to  give  Judge  Gary  a  rest  and  in  order  that  we  may  answer 
our  roll  call. 

Mr.  Gary.  May  I  answer  your  question  first,  Senator  Walsh  ?  As 
it  stands  now  I  have  not  answered  your  question  and  I  might  seem 
to  be  discourteous. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  point  I  had  in  mind.  Judge — and  I  want  to 
repeat  it — is  the  position  you  are  in  by  i*eason  of  vour  refusal  to  meet 
tliese  men  in  view  of  the  courteous  letter  to  you  wherein  they  claimed, 
they  claimed,  to  represent  your  employees.  Now,  if  you  have  evidence 
and  fjroof  and  facts  to  show  that  they  made  false  statements  to  you 
on  this,  and  that  that  is  why  you  refused,  I  would  like  to  know  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  As  I  said  in  my  answer,  I  believed  that  they  did  not 
represent  our  men;  ami  that  was  based  upon  very  careful  inijuiry 
among  our  men. 

Senator  Walsh.  They  claimed  in  their  letter  they  did. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  know  they  claim  that,  but  that  does  not  make  it  so. 
It  has  turned  out  since  that  their  statement  with  regard  to  how 
many  they  represented  and  the  number  who  had  joined  was  not  strictly 
accurate.  Of  course  they  got  their  information  from  some  local 
organization,  or  however  it  is  carried,  and  thev  are  misinformed.  But  ^ 
I  should  just  like  to  tell  you  very  frankly  what  I  conceive  to  be — I 
won't  say  the  danger — but  the  undesirability  of  conferring  with  or 
negotiating  with  labor  union  leaders  as  such. 

Some  time  before  this  particular  episode  Mr.  Tighe,  a  very  worthy 
gentleman,  as  I  presume,  wrote  me  that  he  would  like  to  confer  with 
me,  or  perhaps  have  a  committee  of  which  he  would  be  chairman  con- 
fer with  me,  conceniing  our  men.  I  am  giving  the  substance  of  it, 
and  of  course  the  correspondence  can  be  produced.  I  answered  that, 
as  he  knew,  we  did  not  confer  or  negotiate  with  union  labor  leaders 
as  such,  although  we  did  not  combat  them,  and  under  those  circum- 
stances he  must  excuse  me.    I  am  giving  the  substance  of  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Tighe  did  not  publish  that  correspondence  as  I  believe, 
and  as  I  am  informed.  However,  in  a  public  statement — ^I  do  not 
mean  a  public  statement;  I  think  not  a  public  statement  perhaps,  but 
in  a  statement  in  the  nature  of  a  report  to  his  association,  however  it 
may  be  described,  he  stated  the  fact  that  he  was  in  correspondence 
with  me  concerning  the  subject.  I  think  that  is  as  far  as  he  went.  I 
believe  he  wrote  afterwards  and  told  me  that  was  as  far  as  he  went. 
He  also  wix)te  me  that  the  newspapers  had  misrepresented  him. 

The  newspapers,  several  of  them,  immediately  stated  that  we  had 
changed  our  policy,  that  we  were  in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Tighe, 
a  well  recognized  and  influential  labor  leader.    The  effect  of  that  was, 
I  think,  bad  upon  the  minds  of  our  men.    I  have  been  informed  that ; 
some  of  them  joined  the  union  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  we  had 
changed  our  opinion.    Now,  of  course  it  is  said  by  the  union  labor 
leaders  that  that  shows  one  thing.    I  say  it  shows  that  they  are  watch-  , 
ing  to  see  what  is  going  to  be  our  attitude,  so  that  if  we  are  going  to  I 
recognize  imions  they  can  immediately  join.    It  seemed  to  me,  there- ! 
fore,  to  be  an  improper  thing.    I  want  to  say  that  they  already  know — 
they  have  all  known  all  the  time — that  we  do  not  negotiate  with  union 
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labor  leaders.  This  is  no  new  thing ;  it  is  of  long  standing ;  they  have 
all  been  told  over  and  over  again ;  the;^  have  sough*  conferences  time 
and  time  again,  and  they  have  been  denied.  This  was,  as  I  think — and 
I  say  it  good-naturedly — only  the  building  up  of  a  case  for  perhaps 
something  to  follow.  1  have  no  idea  any  of  them  expected  that  they 
would  get  into  negotiation.  As  I  said  in  my  letter  to  our  presidents, 
I  have  nothing  against  these  gentlemen  personally.  I  would  meet 
them  personally  in  a  friendly  way,  and  would  be  glad  to,  at  any  time 
and  any  place,  but  not  as  union  labor  leaders.  iTecause  it  all  comes 
back 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me,  Judge,  but  does  that  go  to  the  extent 
of  refusing  to  meet  Mr.  Gompers  and  talk  over  labor  matters? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  he  wrote  you,  when  he  was  on  the  stand 
here,  and  got  no  reply. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  that  was  nothing  new  for  him;  he  had  requested 
conferences,  covering  a  period  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  going  to  sit  down  at  this  conference 
next  week  with  Mr.  Goinpers,  are  you  not,  and  talk  over  labor  mat- 
ters?    What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  think  T  would  meet  those  gentlemen  as  union 
labor  leaders  there. 

The  Chairman.  Aren't  you  going  to  meet  repivsentatives  of  labor 
in  this  conference  between  capital  and  labor? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  will  meet  men  who  are  union  lalx)r  leaders  just  as 
I  would  meet  our  men  in  the  shop;  whether  they  belong  to  unions 
or  not  is  immaterial,  but  we  do  not  deal  with  them  as  unions.  Be- 
cause, as  I  have  tried  to  show.  Senator,  it  all  comes  back  to  the  one 
proposition  of  recognizing  and  dealing  with  unions,  thereby  union- 
izing our  shop,  verj'  much  to  the  prejudice  of  employes,  or  of  de- 
clining to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Granting  that  that  may  be  true,  does  just  having 
a  conference  do  that?     Is  tnat  a  recognition  of  the  union? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir,  because  they  wrote  me  that  they  were  repre- 
senting unions,  they  gave  the  names  of  their  lodges  or  associations 
right  in  their  letter,  and  said  they  wanted  to  discuss  questions  re- 
lating to  our  men.  I  did  not  think  that  was  just  to  our  men.  You 
must  remember,  gentlemen,  that  while  it  is  my  business  to  be  courte- 
ous always,  as  I  view  it,  as  I  undei-stand  it,  to  everyone  under  all 
circumstance^s,  whether  he  is  a  friend  or  an  enemy  or  what  he  is^  at 
the  same  time  I  must  be  more  than  courteous  to  the  large  numbers  of 
our  own  employes  who  are  not  union  men,  and  who  are  opposed  to 
unions,  decidedly  opposed  to  unions.  I  am  not  making  any  mis- 
take about  that.  These  gentlemen  have  not  been  able  to  unionize  oui 
men.    We  know  what  their  feeling  is  perfectly  well. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  Gary,  this  matter  all  i^solves  itself  then  into 
the  single  issue,  stripped  of  everything  else,  that  your  organization 
does  not  propose  to  deal  with  representatives  of  unions  as  repre- 
sentatives of  imions  for  the  reason  that  you  conceive  that  that  would 
destroy  the  principle  of  the  open  shop? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  that  is  true  in  every  respect. 

Senator  Borah.  That  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  that  is  a  good  statement  of  it. 
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Senator  Sterlino.  Reading  the  names  of  the  committee  which 
addressed  Ihis  letter  to  you,  thev  are,  John  Fitzpatrick,  David  J. 
Davis,  William  Hannon/ Edward  J.  Evans,  and  William  Z.  Foster. 
Were  any  of  those  men  in  the  employ  of  your  corporation  or  in  the 
service  of  your  corporation  in  any  way  whatsoever  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  so  far  as  I  have  ever  heard.  If  they  claim  to  f^e, 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  them  tell  me. 

Senator  Walsh.  In  your  private  affaii's  of  life,  when  a  dispute  arose 
between  you  and  another  man  about  a  contract,  you  would  not  I'efuso 
to  see  the  attorney  or  representative  of  the  other  man  with  whom  the 
ccMitract  was  made,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Xo,  if  he  came  to  me  as  the  attorney.  In  the  first  place 
I  think 

Senator  Walsh.  If  he  came  as  a  repi^esentative  of  the  other  man 
with  whom  you  had  a  contract? 

Mr.  Gary.  In  the  first  place,  I  believe  you  are  a  member  of  the 
bar:  I  am  sure  you  are,  bv  reputation  and  ability  and  everything 
else.  You  know  when  a  lawyer  in  good  standing  ccmes  to  you, 
he  comes  well  i^econnuended  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  lawyer; 
and  if  that  lawyer  says  he  represents  a  certain  client,  you  are  pretty 
sure  he  does.  "Now  then,  it  happened  that  these  gentlemen  m  my 
opinion  did  not  represent  our  men,  although  tliey  claimed  to.  I  said 
politel}',  "  I  do  not  think  you  represent  our  men." 

Senator  Borah.  But,  Judge,  if  they  had  represented  your  men, 
and  represented  them  as  a  union,  you  could  not  have  dealt  with 
them? 

Mr.  Gary.  You  mean  if  all  of  our  men,  or  a  large  majority  of 
them,  had  belonged  to  a  union?  If  you  mean  that,  that  is  a  difer- 
ent  question,  and  I  would  not  answer  that  in  the  negative. 

Senator  Borah.  As  I  undei-stand  your  position  it  is  this:  That 
even  if  these  men  had  represented  tlie  unionized  men  in  your  em- 
ploy, even  if  they  had,  beyond  question,  had  credentials  from  the 
unionized  men,  yet,  because  they  were  unionized,  and  because  they 
represented  a  union,  you  would  not  have  dealt  with  them? 

Mr.  Gary.  You  are  wrong.  I  have  not  answered  that,  and  I  have 
not  intended  to  answer  that.  If  they  had  come  to  me  and  said, 
what  I  believed  to  he  the  fact,  15  per  cent,  even  if  it  had  been  15  per 
cent — I  do  not  think  it  was  over  10  per  cent  from  my  information — 
but  if  they  said  "We  represent  15  per  cent  of  your  men,  and  be- 
cause we  represent  15  per  cent  of  vour  men  we  should  like  to  talk 
with  vou  about  that  15  per  cent,"  i  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  . 
would  say  "  no  "  to  that ;  I  think  I  would  have  seen  them.  y^ 

Senator  Borah.  But  suppose  they  had  said  to  you,  Judge — and    y^ 
I  am  asking  this  question  for  the  purpose  of  getting  this  issue,  as       ^ 
I  understand  it,  before  the  committee — suppose  they  had  said  to  you     J 
that  15  per  cent  of  your  men  had  been  unionized,  and  "As  the  rep-    ^ 
resentatives  of  those  unions  we  come  to  discuss  with  you,  as  union      y 
mem  certain  questions,"  would  you  have  met  them?  ^> 

Au*.  Gary.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  I  would  not.  Senator.  / 

Senator  Borah.  Well,  if  you  had  met  them,  that  would  have  de-     / 
stroyed  the  proposition  of  the  open  shop  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  would.    That  might  depend  upon 
circumstances.    By  their  request  they  disclaimed  any  representa-    - 
tion  of  85  per  cent  of  our  men,  and  the  85  per  cent  would  know  that, 
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and  being  aware  of  that  fact  would  not  be  influenced,  I  think.  Our 
85  per  cent  are  working  side  by  side  with  15  per  cent  who  are  mem- 
bers of  a  union ;  they  have  no  controversy  over  it,  all  they  want  is  an 
open  shop ;  they  say  to  the  union  men  '*  Get  all  you  can ;  we  recog- 
nize that  position,  but  do  not  interfere  with  our  right  to  work  in 
this  shop."    That  is  what  the  nonunion  man  says. 

Senator  Borah.  But  the  mere  effect  of  your  recognizitig  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  union  at  all  would  have  had  a  tendency  to  drive 
other  men  into  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Perhaps,  and  perhaps  not. 

Senator  Borah.  I  understood  that  to  be  your  position  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  but  perhaps  I  was  in  error. 

Mr.  Gary.  They  came  thei-e  claiming  to  represent  our  men. 

Senator  Borah.  May  I  ask  another  question,  Judge? 

Mr.  Gary.  Remember,  this  question  you  have  propounded  is  one 
that  has  not  been  considered,  one  that  has  not 'arisen  at  all,  and  I 
am  not  prepared  to  commit  myself  for  the  future;  but  I  certainly 
would  not  denv,  under  those  circumstances,  that  I  would  meet  those 
men.  I  would,  however,  have  a  distinct  undei^standing,  and  there 
would  be  no  opportunity  left  for  the  men  in  our  mills  to  misunder- 
stand the  situation,  that  I  was  talking  with  them  only  as  claiming 
to  represent  a  small  percentage. 

Senator  Borah.  Tiie  fact  inherent  to  this  controvei^sy  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  control  your  mind,  is  that  these  men  did  not  repre- 
sent your  employees  at  all,  you  felt  that  the  men  who  offered  to 
negotiate  with  you  did  not  represent  your  men? 

Mr.  (iaky.  I  do  not  think  they  did,  I  do  not  think  they  had  been 
requested;  I  think  they  were  laying  out  their  own  program;  I  do  not 
tliink  our  men  had  asked  them  to  represent  them;  I  have  no  idea  they 
did,  l)ecause  if  our  men  were  dissatisfied  in  any  respect  we  would 
have  heard  of  it.  and  if  we  were  wrong  we  would  have  corrected  it. 
Our  men  all  know  that;  they  all  understand  it  thoroughly.  These 
men  were  volunteers;  outsiders  entirely. 

Senator  Bouaii.  I  quite  agree  with  you.  eludge;  but  if  these  men, 
to  use  a  slang  phrase,  butted  into  this  contro>  ersy  and  did  not  repre- 
sent the  enqMoyees,  but  were  simply  seeking  to  make  trouble  in  your 
industry,  you  were  under  no  obligation  in  the  world  to  see  them ;  but 
it  seems  to  me,  underlying  that  pi*oposition,  that  would  be  a  mere  fact 
of  this  particular  c<mtroversy,  but  underlying  the  proposition  is  the 
other  question,  as  to  whether  or  not  great  industries  are  willing  to 
recognize  the  rei)resentatives  of  unionized  labor,  and  to  deal  with 
them. 

Mr.  (Jarv.  Senator,  I  should  like  to  answer  that  question  in  just 
this  way.  AVe  are  not  willing  to  do  anything  which  we  believe,  after 
consideration,  amounts  to  the  establishment  of  a  closed  sliop  as  against 
an  o[>en  shop,  or  that  tends  to  do  that.  We  stand  firmly  on  the  propo- 
sition, that  industry  must  be  allowed  to  proceed  untrammeled  by  the 
dictates  of  labor  unions  or  anyone  else  except  the  employer  and  the 
employees  and  tlie  (iovernment.    That  is  where  we  stand. 

Senator  Borah.  That  is  really  the  issue,  as  you  cMmceive  it  to  be, 
in  this  controversy  i 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  You  concede  the  public  have  some  intt^rest  in  that, 
do  you  not  ? 
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Mr.  Gary.  The  highest.  Senator.  They  are  to  be  first  considered. 
All  private,  interests  must  yield  to  the  public  necessity  and  the  public 
good. 

Senator  McKkllar.  When  you  spoke  of  the  Government  you  meant 
the  people? 

Mr.  (taiiv.  I  meant  the  people,  of  course. 

Senator  BoKAir.  Without  assuming  to  argue  the  (juestion  one  way 
or  the  other,  if  labor  can  not  deal  with  the  great  industries  of  the 
country  collectively,  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  practical  or  prac- 
ticable or  possible  for  labor  to  maintain  itself  and  its  rights,  its  wages 
and  so  foi-th,  as  against  combined  capitalism?  Can  labor  deal  witln 
capital  without  dealing  with  it  in  the  same  way,  combined  and  col-j" 
lectively  ? 

Mr.  (tary.  I  think  labor  can  deal  collectively  and  it  ought  to  l>e 
encouraged  to  deal  collectively,  and  it  ought  not  to  bo  pi-ohibited  at 
any  time  from  dealing  collectively;  but  dealing  collectively,  in  the 
form  of  committees,  or  however  they  themselves  may  decide,  is  one 
thing,  and  dealing  collectively  as  insisted  upon  by  the  labor  union 
leaders,  which  means  that  the  union  labor  leaders  shall  decide  all  ^ 
these  questions,  and  shall  represent  the  men,  whether  they  are  asked  / 
to  or  not,  and  will  establish  a  basis  for  the  closed  shop  which  would 
shut  out  the  individual  voices  of  these  men  practically,  is  quite  a 
different  thing. 

Senator  Jones  (of  New  Mexico).  It  has  been  claimed  there  is  such 
intimidation  that  the  men  in  your  employ  will  not  form  their  own 
committees  to  present  their  grievances.  Have  vou  anything  to  sav 
about  that? 

Mr.  (tary.  I  have  this  to  say,  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
assertion.  Senator.  In  September,  1916,  I  wrote  to  the  presidents  of 
the  subsidiary  companies,  and,  as  I  have  said  previously,  I  announce 
the  policies  of  our  corporation  always  and  in  my  own  way  at  various 
times.  This  goes  back  over  a  period  of  many  years.  There  is  one  of 
the  addresses  I  made  to  the  presidents  of  our  subsidiary  companies  on 
the  labor  question  many,  many  years  ago,  perhaps  seyeral  of  them, 
but  this  is  what  I  wrote  our  presidents  in  September,  1919. 

Senator  Piiipps.  Pardon  me,  but  that  letter  has  already  been  read 
into  the  record  of  this  committee.  I  suggest  this  to  save  repetition. 
If  you  wish  to  make  any  comments  or  references  to  it,  you  may  do  so. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  thank  you.  I  will  not  read  it.  I  will  just  refer  to 
(me  single  phrase  here  [reading]  : 

It.  is  appropriate  to  further  emphasize  what  has  been  said  nmny  times  in 
regard  to  our  emi>IoyoG8.  Everyone,  without  exception,  nuist  be  treatetl  !)y  all 
others  justly  and  according:  to  merit.  In  accordance  with  our  estabUshe<l  cus- 
tom, one  of  our  worlimen,  or  a  number  of  our  worl^men,  from  any  department, 
wiU  continue  to  l>e  re<*elved  l)y  tlie  mannpement  to  consider  for  adjustment 
any  question  presented. 

That  is  not  a  theory ;  it  is  a  practice.    It  is  a  principle. 

Senator  Jones  (of  New  Mexico).  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  bring 
out,  whether  or  not  that  was  the  actual  working  principle  in  your 
business.  It  has  been  intimated  that  these  men,  it  they  come  with 
grievances,  or  attempt  to  organize,  that  they  are  in  a  sense  black- 
listed, and  that  sooner  or  la\er  some  excuse  is  trumped  up  for  their 
discharge. 
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Mr.  Gary.  Senator,  there  is  no  foundation  in  fact  for  that  asser- 
tion. I  know  it  has  been  made.  Now,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  man^ 
or  more  than  one  man,  who  is  a  member  of  a  labor  union,  unknown 
to  us  or  known  to  us — ^that  is  unimportant — ^has  gotten  up  some 
proposition,  has  built  up  some  straw  man,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
mg  trouble,  and  of  reporting  that  he  was  discriminated  against  be- 
cause he  was  a  union  man.  Or,  it  is  possible,  through  I  do  not  think 
probable,  that  some  foreman  may  in  some  instance  have  shown  some 
feeling  against  a  union  man  when  he  discovered  it.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  such  case.  It  would  be  directly  contrary  to  our  orders,  con- 
trary to  all  our  reports  and  contrary  to  the  infomation  I  have.  I 
have  denied  the  poposition  emphatically.    It  is  not  true. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  said  a  while  ago,  as  I  understood  you, 
(hat  you  favored  collective  bargaining  on  the  part  of  labor.  Is  that 
carried  out  in  your  shops,  or  what  are  the  facts  in  reference  to  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  collective  bargaining  spoken  of,  some  of  those  who 
have  adopted  a  practice  which  is  so  referred  to  say  that  is  I'eally  a 
misnomer.  It  is  not  important  whether  that  is  so  or  not.  There  has 
been  adopted,  commencmg  with  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron,  two  or 
three  years  ago.  not  to  be  specific,  what  I  think  they  tenned  collec- 
tive bargaining.  Some  of  you,  particularly  Senator  Phipps,  will 
know  more  about  that  than  I.  Other  companies,  like  the  Midvale, 
the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  and  the  Inland  Steel,  have  adopted  a 
form  of  shop  conuiiittees,  shop  committee  work.  Now,  we  are  watch- 
ing those  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  a  great  deal  of  concern.  One 
of  the  propositions  of  the  labor  unions,  one  of  the  12  demands,  is 
that  they  shall  be  abolished,  and  those  who  have  adopted  the  shop 
committee  plan  say  it  is  because  it  interferes  with  labor  unions, 
that  labor  unions  can  not  succeed  with  that  as  a  substitute.  Some 
of  the  men,  I  understand,  have  been  dissatisfied  with  them  in  some 
respects,  I  do  not  know  what,  but  I  do  know  the  Colorado  Fuel  men 
are  out  on  strike  now,  or  part  of  them  at  least,  and  also  some  of  the 
Bethlehem,  I  do  not  know  how  many:  they  say  a  small  nmnber; 
others  claim  a  large  number.  Practically  all  of  the  Midvale  people 
at  Cambria,  15,000  men,  ai-e  out.  The  Inland  Steel  men  are  all  out; 
and  it  would  seem  there  may  be  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  some 
of  them;  that  is  a  pait  of  those  men  at  least  have  joined  labor 
unions  and  have  heeded  the  call.  I  know  nothing  about  it,  although 
it  is  reported  to  us  that  those  men,  in  large  numbers,  are  now 
anxious  to  get  back  and  are  trying  to  get  back  into  the  shops,  but 
are  prohibited  by  the  strikers.  1  presume  that  is  so,  because  at 
Johnstown  we  have  some  small  works,  not  important  compared 
with  others,  where  these  Midvale  people,  these  Cambria  plant  peo- 
ple, are  coming  around  every  day  and  encircling  our  plant,  doing 
everything  they  can  to  drive  our  men  out.  And,  as  you  know,  all 
through  this  strike  men  have  been  assaulted,  some  shot  down  by 
intimidatoiv^.  I  do  not  know  who  they  are;  I  am  not  making  per- 
sonal accusations;  I  do  not  know:  but  it  is  pursuant  to  the  plan. 

Now,  Senator,  if  these  plans  do  prove  to  be  successful,  a  benefit  to 
the  men  and  satisfactory  to  the  men,  and  they  want  them,  we  will 
probably  adopt  somehting  of  the  kind. 

We  are  consulting  our  men.  We  are  not  getting  up  a  plan  and 
putting  it  to  our  men  and  saying  "This  is  the  plan  you  must  adopt." 
We  are  not  getting  up  a  program  of  any  kind  and  forcing  it  on  our 
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men  anywhere.  We  try  to  find  out  what  our  men  really  want,  and 
then  if  it  is  practicable  and  just  put  it  into  effect.  We  were  not  asked 
during  the  last  few  years  to  increase  the  wages  of  our  men  at  any 
time,  as  far  as  I  know  not  a  single  time;  and  we  increased  them  over 
and  over  again.  Why  ?  Because  we  thought  they  were  entitled  to 
it  on  the  merits.  We  have  always  done  that.  We  have  stood  for  the 
highest  wages  invariably.  We  have  been  the  first  to  increase  wages 
and  the  last  to  decrease  them.  In  fact,  I  think  we  have  decreased  our 
wages  but  once  since  our  company  was  organized  in  1901,  and  we 
have  increased  them  10  or  a  dozen  or  15  times ;  and  as  I  have  shown, 
thev  have  been  trebled — and  on  the  merits.  Consequently  we  have  not 
had  much  if  any  complaint  from  our  men.  If  you  would  like  to  hear 
it,  I  could  tell  you  in  a  very  few  words  of  an  experience  that  oc- 
curretl  not  long  ago,  that  would  have  some  bearing  on  the  subject. 
It  may  be  tedious,  Senator 

Senator  Walsh.  We  are  very  uuich  interested. 

Senator  Phipps.  Pardon  me.  There  are  one  or  two  {x>ints  that  I 
would  like  to  bring  out  fii*st,  if  I  may. 

It  has  been  claimed  bv  witnesses  before  this  conunittee  that  the 
opposition  of  the  Steel  Corporation  to  organized  labor  extended  to 
that  point  where  the  corporation  several  years  ago  had  made  a  large 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  de.stroying  the  union.  Have  you 
anything  to  say  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have.  A  witness  stated  that  we  had  established  a 
fund  of  from  $1,000,000  to  $20,000,000  to  drive  out  unions.  First, 
I  want  to  say  we  never  established  a  fund  of  one  cent,  or  any  fund, 
for  that  purpose,  not  one  penny.  The  statement  is  absolutely  untrue. 
When  our  company  started  business  April  1,  1901,  we  found  that  a 
number  of  the  subsidiary  companies  wei-e  dealing  with  labor  unions, 
were  contracting  with  them,  with  organized  labor,  and  othei*s  were 
not;  and  after  full  discussion  we  decided  we  would  leave  that  question 
where  it  was,  that  where  the  subsidiary  companies  had  been  contract- 
ing with  union  labor  we  would  continue  to  contract  w^ith  them,  and 
w^here  they  had  not  we  would  not  contract  with  them. 

Now,  3  or  4  months  after  that  a  strike  was  called  and  all  our  men 
were  called  out;  some  resi)onded.  There  was  an  effort  then  to  or- 
ganize all  of  our  corporations,  and  within  a  comparatively  short  tinie 
it  faile<l.  The  men  came  back  voluntarily;  they  did  not  ask  for 
anything;  they  were  not  ip'anted  anything,  not  a  thing;  wages 
were  not  increased.  The  Illinois  Steel  Company,  for  instance — they 
were  membei-s  of  the  union — c*ame  back  and  refused  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  union,  and  they  wore  expelled  from  the  general  as- 
sociation. 

Now,  then,  going  on  from  time  to  time,  members,  of  unions  began 
to  withdraw ;  the  pavment  of  due>>  was  obnoxious,  they  were  not  get- 
ting anything  in  their  unions  that  the  other  men  did  not  get  without 
union,  they  wei'e  treated  precisely  the  same  in  all  companies  all  the 
time  and  they  began  withdrawing,  and  withdrew  one  after  another. 
They  say  we  got  rid  of  them.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  That  is  not  true. 
It  is  not  true  in  the  main — if  there  were  any  exceptions  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  will  not  say  there  were  no  exceptions  to  that  rule,  be- 
cause that  might  be  too  si>ec*ific  to  be  absolutely  certain  of  my  ground. 
Our  orders  were  positive,  and  we  made  a  record  of  that,  and  our* 
companies  were  notified.    It  finally  came  down  to  one  company,  as 
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I  remember,  one  manufacturing  company,  and  that  was  the  Tin 
Plate  Company,  with  a  plant  at  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 

The  men  in  that  shop  who  belonged  to  the  union  reported  frequently 
that  they  would  like  to  get  rid  of  the  unions,  they  were  not  of  benefit 
to  them,  and  they  would  like  to  get  out,  and  they  hoped  we  would 
not  contract  with  the  unions,  so  they  could  work  without  being  mem- 
bers of  the  unions.  We  declined  to  interfere  and  made  our  contract 
for  the  year  just  the  same,  living  up  to  our  resolution.  Finally,  it 
was  reported  to  us  that  we  were  being  discriminated  against;  the 
president  of  one  of  our  subsidiary  companies  reported  that  while  our 
competitors  in  business  had  made  contracts  with  unions  for  labor,  the 
same  as  we  had,  and  we  were  living  up  to  it,  and,  therefore,  restricting 
the  output  as  provided  in  the  contract,  our  competitors  were  making 
more,  exceeding  the  minimum  named  in  the  contract,  and  therefore 
to  our  prejudice. 

Senator  Piiipps.  Have  you  finished  on  that  point,  Judge  Gary? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  not  quite  finished.  Senator,  but  pretty  nearly.- 
And  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  taking  up  so  much  of  your  time. 

Senator  Phipps.  The  Senatoi's  have  all  the  time  in  the  world  to 
hear  you. 

Mr.  Gary.  Thereupon,  at  the  request  of  that  president,  we  said, 
*'  Very  well,  bring  us  the  proof  of  that."  They  did.  They  brought 
us  many  affidavits  from  the  working  men  in  these  different  mills 
showing  they  had  exceeded  the  amount  of  tonnage  provided  in  our 
contract,  and,  as  we  assumed,  in  their  contract.  Then  the  president 
asked  leave  to  put  up  a  notice  that  after  July  1, 1  believe  it  was,  any- 
how after  the  expiration  of  the  existing  contract  that  the  mills  would 
l)e  run  after  that  time  as  an  open  shop.  And  that  was  done.  At 
that  time  the  men  were  called  out  and  they  went  out,  and  almost 
immediately  they  began  asking  to  come  back.  They  came  back  in 
large  numbers  until  the  mill  was  filled,  and  then  they  were  slugged 
going  back  and  forth,  several  of  them  beaten  up,  assaulted  in  the 
streets,  and  I  think  some  were  shot,  although,  according  to  my  recol- 
lection, none  was  killed. 

We  went  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  asked  for  police  protection — 
some  of  our  people  did — and  the  mayor  said  he  could  not  do  it, 
he  was  not  on  that  side.  Then  they  went  to  the  court,  and  the  court 
issued  an  injunction  against  the  unlawful  actions  of  the  strikers  or 
whoever  they  were,  these  few  people.  The  writ  was  put  in  the  hands 
of  a  deputy  at  Bridgeport,  but  he  would  not  serve  the  writ.  And 
thereupon  the  mill  was  closed  down,  and  these  men  at  their  request, 
a  large  majority  of  them,  were  given  employment  at  other  mills  in  the 
same  lines  of  business,  and  they  continued  at  work  in  the  other 
mills  where  many  of  them  have  been  ever  since. 

That  was  the  last,  I  think,  of  making  contracts  with  unions.  If  I 
have  in  any  respect  misstated  the  facts  it  is  unintentional.  I  have 
stated  them  in  accordance  with  my  recollection  of  what  occurred  at 
the  time ;  it  was  several  years  ago. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  have  any  information 
as  to  the  voting  of  an  appropriation  at  any  time  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  in  a  large  amount  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
the  workmen  in  the  steel  corporation's  plants,  and  if  you  can  give  the 
approximate  date  and  the  amount. 
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Mr.  Gary.  I  am  sorry,  I  can  not  give  yon  the  data.  I  have  read, 
however,  of  the  circumstance. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  vou  a-  secret-service  organization  among  r 
your  employees  at  any  of  tne  subsidiary  plants  of  the  Steel  Corpora- ' 
tion? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  Senator,  I  can  not  be  very  specific  about  that, 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  at  times  some  of  our  people  have  used  secret- 
service  men  to  ascertain  facts  and  conditions. 

Senator  Walsh.  Now,  there  are  two  other  questions 

Mr.  Gary  (interrupting).  That  is  intended  to  be  at  least  a  frank 
answer,  and  perhaps  it  is  over  frank. 

Senator  Walsh.  Now  there  are  two  other  questions  I  would  like  to 
ask  you.  The  first  is,  every  superintendent  and  every  foreman  in  the 
subsidiary  companies  knows  your  attitude  and  the  attitude  of  the 
finance  committee  toward  labor  organizations  or  unions ;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  I  think  so.    As  I  stated  hei^e 

Senator  Walsh  (interrupting).  And  don't  you  think  that  fact 
has  some  influence  in  the  fixing  of  pleasant  or  unpleasant  relations 
between  your  employees,  who  are  members  of  unions,  and  their 
foremen  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  think  so.  On  the  contrary  I  know  that  the 
relations  are  venr  good  and  very  pleasant,  even  since  the  strike.  I 
have  been  told  of  instances  where  the  strikers  and  the  superintendent 
of  the  mills  were  playing  baseball  at  one  of  the  striking  places  and 
having  a  good  time  together  during  the  day.  There  is  no  feeling  of 
enmity.  generaUy. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  the  reason  why 
you  have  informed  your  superintendents  and  foremen  of  your  atti- 
tude and  the  attitude  of  the  committee  toward  the  labor  organiza- 
tions or  unions,  is  because  you  do  not  believe  in  labor  organizations. 
That  is  it,  isn't  it?  Otherwise  you  would  not  notify  them  and 
given  them 

Mr.  Gary  (interrupting).  No. 

Senator  Walsh.  Well,  do  you  or  do  you  not  believe  in  labor 
organizations? 

Mr.  Gary.  If  you  mean  whether  i  believe  they  are  beneficial  to 
the  community 

Senator  Walsh  (interrupting).  To  the  workmen  themselves. 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  no 

Senator  Walsh  (interrupting).  No.  That  answei-s  it.  You  do 
not. 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  that  is  your  answer,  not  mine.     Excuse  me.    I  will 
not  deny  that  labor  unions  may  be  a  good  thing  in  places  and  at 
times  and  to  a  certain  extent  as  tending  to  protect  labor,  the  inter- 
ests of  labor.    I  will  not  deny  that.    But  I  do  deny  that  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  labor  unions,  labor  unions  carried  to  the  extent    ' 
which  permits  outsiders,  agitators,  or  anybody  else,  to  universally  ; 
establiab  the  closed  shop,  is  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  , 
employees  and  of  the  general  public    Now,  then,  you  draw  your  own 
conclusions  as  to  whether  that  means  I  do  or  do  not  believe  in  them.  ' 
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Senator  Walsh.  The  conclusion  that  I  draw  is  that  you  have  no 
objection  to  labor  organizations  among  your  employees  m  your  sub- 
sidiary plants.    Am  I  correct  ?  ' 

Mr.  Gary.  As  their  own  organization? 

Senator  Walsh.  As  their  own  organization. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  they  should  not  affiliate  themselves  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Liabor  or  any  other  organization;  is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Or  any  organization  that  tends  to  unionize  industry 
universally. 

Senator  Walsh.  Now,  I  suppose  you  will  agree 

Mr.  Gary  (interrunting).  I  think  that  is  sufficient. 

Senator  Walsh.  Now,  I  suppose  you  will  agree  that  there  has 
been  no  force  in  America  that  has  done  more  to  shorten  the  hours  of 
labor 

Mr.  Gary.  To  do  what? 

Senator  Walsh.  To  increase  wages,  to  better  living  conditions  of 
the  workmen,  than  organizations  of  labor. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  deny  it  positively,  emphatically.  I  want  to  say  that 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  been  in  the  van  all  the 
time 

Senator  Walsh.  But  I  am  speaking  very  generally  and  not  about 
your  organization.  Has  it  not  been  because  of  the  pressure  upon 
legislators  of  organized  labor  bodies  that  has  brought  about  the  child 
labor  laws,  that  has  brought  about  the  cutting  dowli  of  the  hours 
of  labor  for  women  and  children,  that  has  brought  about  the  eight- 
hour  working  day,  that  has  brought  about  the  increases  of  wagCvS, 
that  has  brought  about  better  sanitary  conditions  and  l)etter  home 
living  conditions?  Is  not  that  the  great  factor  that  has  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  public  that  has  influenced  public  opinion  and  also 
influenced  public  legislation?  Has  not  that  been  the  labor  organi- 
zations? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  want  to  tell  you,  on  the  contrary,  Senator,  that  where 
the  labor  unions  have  advocated  these  things  you  speak  of  they  have 
followed  the  established  practice  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, as  a  rule. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  have  been  speaking  generally  of  the  progi-ess 
made  in  the  last  25  yeai-s  in  the  condition  of  the  workingman  in 
America,  and  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  influence  of  organized  labor  has  been  a  tx)tent  and  a 
great  factor  in  bringing  about  this  improved  condition  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  At  times  they  may  have  been  factoi's  in  improving  con- 
ditions. I  would  not  intentionally  do  an  injustice  to  anybody,  but  I 
still  insist  the  steel  industry  has  been  ahead  of  them  all  the  time, 
and  that  our  men,  the  employees  of  the  steel  industry  in  this  coimtry, 
do  not  belong  to  labor  unions  because  they  think  they  have  been 
treated  better  than  those  who  work  under  the  closed-shop  practice. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Gary,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  steel 
industry  has  led  the  labor  of  the  country  in  the  eight-hour  day? 
Go  back  to  this  investigation  in  1911  with  which  you  ai*e  familiar. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  this  report 

Mr.  Gary  (interposing).    What  report? 
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The  Chairman.  Men  were  mostly  working  seven  days  a  week  and 
twelve  hout's  a  day. 

Mr.  Gart.  What  report  is  it? 

The  Chairman.  The  report  of  conditions  of  emplojTnent  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry. 

Mr.  Gary.  By  whom? 

The  Chair^ian.  Made  by  the  Depailment  of  Labor,  under  direc- 
tion of  Congress.    Have  these  figures  been  denied  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  think  so,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  had  the  seven  days  a  week  and  ten  and 
twelve  houi-s  a  day.    In  what  were  you  leading? 

Mr.  Gary.  Senator,  I  do  not  say  we  had  adopted  eight  hours 
before  anybody  else. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  hold  the  Steel  Company  up  as  the  leader 
in  all  of  these  great  reforms? 

Mr.  Gary.  Tliat  brings  up  this  whole  question  of  hours;  and 
let  me  tell  you,  in  regard  to  that,  the  question  of  hours  has  been 
largely  a  question  of  wishes,  of  desire  on  the  part  of  the  employees 
themselves.  The  union  labor  leaders  have  not  advocated  that 
because  they  were  attempting  to  benefit  workei's  at  their  request, 
in  my  judgment,  not  as  a  rule  at  least.  The  question  of  hours  in- 
volves the  question  of  compensation.  We  had  that  seven-day  work 
for  a  great  many  yeai-s.  At  one  of  o.ur  stockholders  meetings  a 
gentleman,  a  worker,  spoke  publicly  on  that  subject.  He  said,  "The 
employei's  did  not  inaugurate  that.  That  was  done  by  the  employees, 
and  I  was  one  of  them  that  stalled  it."  Why?  Because  he  wanted 
more  compensation.  We,  however,  decided  to  eliminate  the  seven- 
day  week  labor  if  we  possibly  could. 

Senator  McKeixar.  When  was  that? 

The  Chairman.  AAlien  did  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  wa:^  a  number  of  years  ago;  and  we  practically 
eliminated  it.  At  times  and  places  there  were  strikes  because*  that 
was  iiiaugiu*ated,  becauK*  the  compensation  was  dwreased. 

Xow,  the  war  came  on  and  the  Government  was  clamoring  for 
nioi-e  and  more  steel  all  the  time.  They  weiv  verv  much  fi*ightened 
at  one  time  because  they  feared  tlicre  would  not  W  enough  for  our 
country  and  its  associates,  and  they  were  insisting  upon  more  and 
more  prcxluction  and  more  and  more  days  of  work;  and  the  men 
themselves,  of  coui'se,  wei-e  anxious  to  get  into  it  because  the  com- 
pensation was  increased.  It  was  not  until  after  the  armistice  of 
November  11,  1918,  that  Secretary  of  War  Baker,  through  Riley, 
Adjutant  General.  T  think,  someone  of  that  name.  Adjutant  (leneral, 
wrote : 

•The  Secretary  of  war  4llroets  uu»  to  notify  you  to  stop  nW   Suiulay  work, 
overtime,  ami  night  work  on  Government  contracts,  effective  inmietilately. 

Id  cn«e  your  bui*eau  desires  an  exception  made  for  some  particular  contract 
or  article,  you  will  at  once  state  the  circrmistances  with  reconmiendatlons. 

And  we  immotliately  put  that  into  practice  just  as  fast  as  we 
could. 

Senator  Pmrrs.  Judpe  Garv,  will  you  kindly  ^ive  us  the  piactice 
prevailing  in  normal  times,  say  just  before  the  war,  taken  in  11)11^ 
what  were  the  hour's  jjer  day  and  days  per  week? 

Mr.  Gaey.  Sunday  work  was  practically  eliminated,  excei)t  as  to 
the  blast  furnaces,  which  ai*e  required  to  lx»  continuously  oi>erated, 
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operated  without  interruption;  and  in  those  cases  we  I'educed  the 
days  per  week,  not  giving  all  of  them  Sunday,  but  giving  each  eni- 

Sloyee  one  day  during  the  week,  whether  it  was  Sunday  or  another 
ay.    That  was  our  practice  with  regard  to  that.     Now,  with  re- 
i>pect  to  compensation ' 

Senator  Phipps  (interposing).  Pardon  me  a  moment. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  One  important  element  there  is  whether  or  not  the 
8-hour  day  had  been  generally  instituted  whei'e  that  was  practicable, 
or  not;  whether  you  wei-e  then,  in  1914,  adhering  to  the  12-hour  day. 

Mr.  Gary.  You  mean  whether  we  had  adopted  that?  I  do  not 
remember  exactly  when  we  adopted  the  8-haur  basic  day.  The  em- 
ployees generally  do  not  want  8  hours;  I  do  not  want  you  to  think 
that  for  a  moment. 

Senator  Phipps.  It  is  the  8-hour  basic  day  that  I  am  referring  to. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  we  put  into  practice  at  a  time  when  some  of  our 
men  made  known  the  fact  that  they  would  like  to  have  an  8-hour 
basic  day,  which  means^  as  you  Icnow,  the  I'egular  price  per  hour  for 
8  hours  and  then  time  and  a  half  over  that,  so  that  the  12-hour  men, 
for  instance,  get  the  full  rate  for  the  12  houi-s  and  half  of  the  full 
rate  for  the  extra  4  hours,  which,  of  course,  makes  very  good  com- 
pensation. 

Now,  then,  I  want  to  say,  because  this  question  has  been  up  several 
times  with  reference  to  hours,  I  think  there  is  a  large  portion  of  the 
public  that  believes  in  the  8  hours,  and  on  the  gi'ound  that  that  is 
long  enough  for  a  man  to  work  out  of  the  24.  I  believe  that.  And 
\  1  believe  there  are  a  good  many  employees — I  do  not  say  a  majority* 
I  or  anything  like  a  majority,  but  there  are  a  good  many  employees 
who  believe  the  same  thing.  We  are  very  carefully  considering  that 
question.  Of  course,  if  we  should  immediately  limit  the  hours  to 
8  and  pay  for  the  8  hours  the  same  that  these  men  are  getting  for 
10  or  12,  every  employee  would  favor  it,  naturally.  And  an  em- 
plovee  is  always  entitled  to  insist  upon  whatever  he  thinks  he  ou^t 
to  have,  and  we  find  no  fault  with  regard  to  that.  We  might  not 
ahvays  grant  his  I'equest  if  it  seemed  to  be  unreasonable.  But  1 
want  to  say  this,  that,  as  a  matter  of  policy  and  principle,  if  w^e  can 
make  it  practicable  to  adopt  8  hours  throughout  our  works  imi- 
versally,  and  the  men  themselves  are  willing  to  accept  that  basis, 
we  would  be  very  glad  to  adopt  it,  for  the  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
that  we  think  there  is  a  strong  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  it.  And 
I  w^ould  not  be  put  on  record  here  or  any  other  place  as  opposing  the 
'  8-hour  basis  if  the  men  themselves  want  it  and  will  accept  it. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  that  is  because  of  the  public  sentiment, 
largely? 

Mr.  (iARY.  Partly  so,  and  pailly  because  I  think  some  of  the 
men  prefer  it.  Tt  is  not  an  admitted  fact  that  more  than  8  hours 
are  too  much  for  a  man  to  labor  per  day.  I  have  already  said  I  had 
my  own  experience  in  that  regard ;  and  all  our  officei's,  the  president 
of  our  company  and  all  of  our  presidents  worked  up  from  the  ranks, 
I  think  practically  every  one  of  them,  on  their  merit.  They  came  up 
from  day  laborers,  being  promoted  on  account  of  their  merit  from 
place  to  place  and  fi*om  time  to  time.  They  were  all  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  their  time  of  service;  they  all  desired  to  work  longer  houi^s. 
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W)mi4  ure  tiM  fsnviers  going  to  jdo  if  you  Uniit  it  to  «i^hi  kours? 
You  have  perhaps  got  an  answer  to  that.  They  can  not  limit  their 
work  to  eight  houi*s  and  survive.  What  are  many  other  lines  of  in- 
dustry going  to  do^  I  talked  with  the  barber  this  morning,  or  he 
talked  to  me,  as  barbers  generally  do  when  they  are  operating,  and 
he  said — I  presume  he  £iew  who  I  was,  although  he  did  not  say 
so^he  said,  '^  I  see  they  are  having  a  big  strike  nowadays."  He 
said,  '^  I  do  not  believe  in  strikes  and  l  do  not  believe  in  labor  unions; 
I  have  worked  for  30  years  12  and  14  hours  a  day,  and  I  could  not 
afford  to  work  less."  That  is  the  way  workmen  quite  frequently 
feel. 

The  labor  leaders  will  deny  that;  and  they  are  sincere,  quite 
likely;  I  do  not  dispute  their  sincerity,  but  the  average  workmen  do 
notagi*ee. 

^^T^^Chairman.  I  asked  you  a  question  and  I  think  you  wandered 
away  from  it,  lawyer  like,  but  not  judge  like. 

Mr.  Gary.  Excuse  me ;  that  is  quite  likely. 

The  Chairman.  You  said,  as  I  understood  you,  that  you  took  the 
public  into  consideration  as  to  the  8-hour  day. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  said  that  had  an  influence. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  the  feeling  was  amongst  the  public? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  so  you  have,  ha^e  you  not,  in  this  contro- 
vec2iy  t^ken  the  public  into  consideration  ? 

Afi\  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  do  you  I'ecognize  to  repi-esent  the  public — 
the  President  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  you  know,  there  are  two  political  parties.  One 
party  claims  that  he  does  not  and  the  other  that  he  doe^s.  I  have  a 
very  high  opinion  of  him  myself. 

The  Chairman.  But  at  the  present  time  the  President  represents 
the  public,  does  he  not?  When  you  speak  of  the  public  there  is  no 
otlier  way  for  the  public  to  be  represented  unless  it  is  through  Con- 
gi'ess. 

Mr.  Gary.  lie  is  at  the  head  of  the  Nation. 

The  Chairman.  Now  it  has  been  charged  here  by  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses, and  I  ask  that  in  view  of  your  statement  that  you  took  into 
consideration  the  public,  that  in  the  interest  of  the  pulilic  the  Presi- 
dent requested  you  to  meet  these  men  and  have  a  conference,  and 
that  you  declined  to  do  it?    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Gary.  Don't  you  think  you  should  get  that  information,  the 
answer  to  that  question,  whatever  it  is,  from  him  rather  than  me? 

The  Chairman.  If  I  did  I  should  not  have  asked  you  the  question.. 
I  do  not  see — is  there  any  secret  about  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  ask  him. 

Senator  Bc«ah.  I  a^-ee  witli  you  that  he  do(\s  not  necessarily 
rej>i-esent  the  public  at  all. 

Senator  McKeixah.  He  did  not  ^\\y  that.  He  said  quite  the  con- 
trary.   He  said  he  recognized  him  as*^  representing  the  public. 

Mr.  Gary.  He  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Nation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  decline  to  state? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not,  if  it  is  insisted  upon ;  no. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  object  to  it,  then  of  course  it  is  a  matter 
for  the  committee  to  take  up. 
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Mr.  Gary.  I  rather  think  you  ought  not  to  ask  me  that.  I  think 
it  is  a  delicate  question.  I  think  anythiuff  that  transpires  between 
the  President  and  a  private  individual  ought  not  to  be  stated  by  the 
individual  without  tlie  consent  of  the  President. 

The  CuAiR^FAN.  Do  you  think  tliat  a  question  of  strikes  in  in- 
dustries that  affect  two Or  tlyi-ee  hundred  thousand  men  is  entirrfy 
:,  private  question? 

Mr.  <.tary.  Cei-tainly  not. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why 

Mr.  Cary  (interiaipting).  I  do  not  believe  your  question  is  ger- 
mane to  the  inquiry  that  vou  have  previously  made,  as  I  view  it.  I 
may  be  wrong,  Senator.  Ceiiiainly  strike  matters  are  of  public  inter- 
est, of  the  highest  public  intei'est. 

I  believe  the  sentiment  of  this  country  is  largely  in  favor  of  the 
open  shop  as  against  the  closed  shop.  I  ceitainly  believe  that,  and 
if  I  did  not — if  you  could  convince  me  to  the  contrarj',  Senator 

The  CnAiR!vrAN.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  (tary  (continuing).  It  would  have  a  very  great  influence  on 
our  action,  I  assure  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you  as  to  the  closed  shop  and  the 
open  shoj).     There  is  no  qiuirrel  about  that. 

Mr.  Gary.  You  say  you  do  agree  with  me? 

The  Chairman.  I  do. 

Mr.  (tary.  You  are  in  favor  of  the  open  shop  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  (lARY.  I  am  mighty  glad  to  hear  that,  Senator. 
'    The  Chairman.   But  thtl^  is  not  the  {X)int  here.     The  question  is. 
the  question  of  conference;  the  (juestion  of  the  President's  action 
with  respect  to  re<|uesting  you  to  have  a  conference-^ 

Mr.  Gary.  My  opinion  is  that  a  c<mference  is  a  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  closed  shop,  a  de^'ideil  step,  a  long  step.  I  may  be  wrong 
about  that,  but  that  is  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  any  request  of  you  the  President  cer- 
tainly did  not  make  any  request  al)out  the  closed  and  open  diop. 
If  he  was  making  any  request  of  you  I  assume  it  was  for  a  con- 
fei^ence. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  not  said  that  he  did  or  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  No.     But  other  witnesses  have  said  he  did. 

Mr.  Gary.  What  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  Other  witnesses  have  said  he  did — whether  they 
had  authority  to  say  that  or  not  I  do  not  know — that  he  requested 
you  to  have  a  conference  with  these  men,  and  you  I'efused  to  grant  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  There  is  not  a  thing  about  any  communications  l>etween 
the  President  and  myself  at  any  time  that  I  am  not  perfectly  willing 
to  divulge ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  propriety,  as  a  matter  of  etiquette,  it 
seems  to  me,  although  I  may  have  an  exaggerated  idea  with  refer- 
ence to  it,  that  such  comuumications  ought  to  be  disclosed  by  the 
President  himself.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  more  respectful 
if  I  aasumed  that  attitude.  I  am  not  insinuating  there  is  any 
mystery  of  an}'  sort  or  description  in  anything  the  President  has 
ever  said  to  me  or  that  I  have  ever  said  to  him,  but  I  base  it  on  that 
one  ground,  Senator. 
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The  Chairman.  We  will  adjourn  for  lunch  at  this  point  and 
think  about  it  "rn  the  meiliitinie.  "^  ' 

(Thei-eupon,  at  1.05  o'clock,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2.30  o'clock 
of  the  same  day.) 

Al-TER  RECESS. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  E.  H.  GABT— Besumed, 

Mr.  Gary.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  take  the  opportunity  to  pwi  in 
just  a  few  figures?     It  will  take  but  a  very  short  time.  .  ,,.  ^ 

I  want  to  say,  first,  that  we  have  expended  for  residences  to  rent 
to  our  workmen,  or  in  some  cases  to  sell  to  our  workmen  if  they  desijre 
to  buy,  $32,000,000;  and  have  appropriated  seven  millions  more,^  not 
yet  expended,  but  in  process  of  expenditure. 

Senator  McKellar.  On  what  terms  do  you  sell  to  your  workmea? 

Mr.  Gary.  Any  terms,  almost,  that  they  ask  for. 

Senator  McKellar.  Have  you  not  some  general  rule  under  which 
you  sell  to  the  employees ;  and  if  so,  what  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  may  have  a  rule  of  paying  10  per  cent  down,  but  if 
the  workman  wants  to  pay  less  we  will  take  it.     Of  course,  we  accom- 
modate them.     We  rent  those  houses  for  1  or  2  per  cent  on  our  invest- . 
jnent,  I  think,  on  the  average. 

Now,  let  me  say,  with  reference  to  the  housing  conditions  of  ein- 
ployees;  of  course,  we  do  not  control  them.  The  workmen  may  live 
where  they  please.  We  can  only  offer  them  the  chance.  In  some 
cases  some  of  the  foreigners  prefer  to  secure  their  own  places  of  resi- 
dence and  save  their  money  and  take  it  home — ^take  it  abroad.  You 
have  seen  the  figures  published  in  the  papers  of  the  amount  of  money 
taken  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  by  foreigners  back  to  Europe. 
I  have  not  the  figures  exactly  in  my  mind,  but  they  are  up  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions,  as  I  remember,  a  very  large  sum.  Of  course,  that 
is  not  objectionable  from  our  standpoint  at  all.  • 

Senator  McKellar.  Judge  Gary,  have  you  those  figures,  about 
how  much  has  been  taken  ?  If  so,  we  would  l)e  glad  to  have  that  put 
into  the  record  here. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  I  can  get  them. 

Senator  McKEf^LAR.  If  so,  we  would  l>e  glad  to  put  them  in  the 
record  here. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  get  them  from  governmental  sources,  I  think. 
Mr.  Frank,  I  think  it  is,  at  Pittsburgh,  I  notice  gave  an  interview 
to  one  of  the  papers  the  other  day  in  which  he  referred  to  the  charges 
that  the  living  conditions  in  the  Steel  Corporation  were  bad,  and  then 
goes  on  to  say  that  we  could  not  control  that:  and  if  there  are  any 
such,  which  he  does  not  know  of,  that  it  certainly  could  not  be  oui* 
fault;  and  then  said  that  he  had  built  a  number  of  houses  that  cost 
him  a  certain  sum  of  money,  had  rented  them  on  a  basis  of  2  per  cent 
interest  on  his  investment,  and  four  or  five  of  them  had  been  rented, 
1  think  he  said  to  Italians,  and  they  had  sublet  to  individuals,  so  that 
they  were  filled  with  people,  I  think  as  many  as  12  or  14  men  in  one 
four-room  house;  and,  of  course,  they  were  making  money  out  of  it, 
but  it  was  not  his  fault.  That  is  only  an  illustration.  I  should  say 
that  the  rent  which  we  are  receiving  on  the  houses  we  have  provided 
has  not  been  increased  in  amount  since  1914,  since  the  war  commenced. 
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Senator  Sivrlinq.  May  I  ask,  Mr,  Gary,  the  kind  of  houwe  you 
have  built  for  sale  or  rent  to  your  men  ? 

Mr.  Oaky.  We  have  pictures  of  them  here.  There  are  a  lot  of 
them,  and  you  probablywill  not  take  the  time  to  look  at  them  all.  I 
would  like  to  leave  them. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  number  of  rooms,  for  example? 

Mr.  Gary.  Four,  five,  and  six  rooms.  The  six  roomft  rent  for  more 
than  the  five,  and  the  five  more  than  the  four. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  money  has  been  paid  back,  of 
these  millions  that  you  have  used  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Oh,  those  who  purclmsed  have  generally  paid.  There 
may  be  in  the  whole  lot  two  cases,  or  possibly  three,  where  they  are 
behind  in  their  payments,  but  they  have  not  defaulted.  There  might 
be  a  case  of  sickness,  or  something  of  that  kind,  it  might  be  becsanae 
at  some  particular  time  there  was  not  work  in  the  particular  depart- 
ment for  the  men,  but  of  course  we  would  not  take  advantage  of 
that  and  never  have. 

Now,  we  have  paid  out  for  welfare  work,  from  1912  to  the 
"first  six  months  of  1919,  inclusive,  $65,868,707.09;  and  I  have 
the  details  of  Uiose  figures,  which  I  would  be  very  glad  to  sub- 
mit to  your  committee.  Welfare,  sanitation,  accident  prevention, 
relief  for  injured  men  and  families  of  men  killed — ^you  know,  we 
have  a  voluntary  accident  relief  plan;  that  is,  we  pay,  no  matter 
whose  fault  it  is;  and  you  know  probably  what  we  are  doing  in  i^e- 
gard  to. the  prevention  of  accidents. 

Senator  McKeu^r.  Do  you  have  a  retiring  scheme  for  old  age? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  we  have  a  pension  plan.  If  a  man  has  been  in  the 
^  service  25  yeaiv,  and  is  65  years  old,  he  may  retire  on  a  certain  per- 
centage of  his  salary.     I  would  be  glad  to  leave  that  plan  with  you. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  wish  you  would. 

(The  statement  referred  to  will  l>e  found  printed  in  ftill  at  the  end 
of  this  day's  proceedings.) 

Mr.  Gary.  Tt  is  very  liberal.  Welfare,  ten  million  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-one  odd  thousand  dollars;  sanitation,  ten  million  and 
some  o<ld  thousand:  accident  prevention,^  five  million  nine  hundred 
and  sixty -one  odd  thousand  dollars;  relief  for  injured  men  and  the 
families  of  men  killed,  twenty  million  nine  hundred  and  fifteen  odd 
thousand;  the  employees  stock  subscription  plan — that  is,  the  25 
points  for  the  stock  in  five  years,  as  already  explained. 

Mr.  LiNDABi'RY.  The  Steel  Corporation's  contribution? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes.  The  Steel  Corporation  contributes  25  points  on 
that  stock  to  the  employees,  five  points  a  year.  The  amount  is  eight 
million  four  hundred  and  sixty  thousand.  For  pension  fund  pay- 
ments, in  excess  of  income  provided  by  the  permanent  fund,  which 
is  twelve  million  dollars,  four  millions  of  which  Mr.  Carnegie  con- 
tributed, and  eight  millions  of  which  we  contributed — that  amount 
is  one  million  seven  hundred  forty-eight  odd  thousand  dollars. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  require  any  of  your  employees  to  pay 
anything  on  the  retirement  fund?  *  "-x 

Mr.  Gary.  We  do  not. 

Senator  McKellar.  The  Corporation  pays  it  all? 

Mr.  Gary.  Pays  it  all.    Up  to  date  it  is  large  and  increasing. 

That  makes  a  total  of  sixty-five  millions:  that  is  from  1912  to  the 
first  six  months  of  1919,  inclusive. 
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-  Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  insure  your  own  help  against  accident? 

Mr.  Gaby,  No,  we  do  not. 

Senator  Waush.  Do  you  do  that  through  the  insurance  companies? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  do  it  yourself? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  you  have  your  own  workmen's  compensa- 
tion department? 

Mr.  GrARY.  Yes;  and  we  m^uguvated  or  adopted  that  before  the 
State  laws  came  into  force. 

Mr.  Lij«>ABURY.  It  happens  to  be  the  model  of  most  or  all  the  State 
laws. 

Senator  WalsIi-  Before  the  Wisconsin  law,  which  was  th^  first? 

Mr.  Gaby^  Yes. 

Senatof  Walsh.  What  year  was  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  And  the  States  largely  copied  our  plan. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Retd.  1909. 

Mr.  Gary.  1909,  I  think. 

Senator  McKbllar.  How  long  has  vour  retirement  rule  been  in 
effect? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  pension  plan? 

Senator  McKellab.. The  penxSion  plan. 

Mr.  Gary.  Since  1911. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  consider  this  appropriate,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  read  it,  but  here  are  printed  remarks  of  something 
I  said  to  the  presidents  of  our  companies  in  Deoeixiber,  1913,  at  one 
of  our  regular  presidents'  meetings  in  the  due  coui'se  of  business.  It 
only  shows  my  attitude  and  the  attitude  of  the  corporation  toward  our 
employees,  given  the  presidents  instructions  in  regard  to  that.  It 
will  r^td  it  if  you  desire. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  put  it  into  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  T  would  like  to  put  it  in  the  record. 
,  The  (Chairman.  We  will  take  all  speeches  here  but  the  Ijcague  of 
Nations. 

Senator  McKjxlak.  If  you  make  a  good  one  we  will  put  that  in. 

Mr.  LiNDABURY.  Here  is  a  telegram  I  would  like  to  put  in  the 
record  if  the  ehairnum  will  i)ermit.     It  is  as  follows. 

(Mr.  Lindabury  read  a  telegi-ani,  ])ut  after  discussion  it  was  agreed 
it  should  not  go  in  the  record.) 

Mr.  Gary.  T  have  thousands  of  letters  and  telegrams  like  that  from 
all  over  the  South,  and  from  chambers  of  commerce,  and  private 
individuals,  and  many  women,  and  from  our  stockholdei*s,  and  many 
of  our  employees.  Of  coui'se,  all  this  is  very  gratifying,  but  I  would 
not  expect  to  burden  the  record  with  them. 

Here  is  a  letter  written  August  30,  1918,  from  Mr.  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  third  vice  president  and  statistician  of  the  Prudential  In- 
surance Co.  of  America.  I  would  like  to  put  this  in  the  record,  stat- 
ing in  substance  that  thos  gentleman  made  a  very  extensive  visit  to 
our  various  plants,  and  having  examined  the  plants,  the  properties, 
the  housing  conditions,  the  sanitation  and  hygiene,  etc.,  etc.,  it  is  very, 
extensive,  he  commends  it  in  detail  as  the  best  he  has  ever  seen. 

Senator  McKeu^ar.  Which  plants  did  he  visit? 
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.  Mr.  Gary.  This  particular  one  is  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  ]^1- 
road  Co.^  at  Birmingham.  We  have  there  perhaps  as  fine  a  hospi- 
tal— ^I  will  not  say  it  is  as  fine  as  any  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  best.  It  cost  over  a  million  dollars  and  is  a  splendid 
hospital. 

Senator  McKellar.  Built  by  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Built  by  the  company.  Each  company  has  a  chief 
?iurgeon  and  a  corps  oi  assistants,  and  we  furnish  medical  att<*ndana» 
to  our  employees  and  their  fajiiilies.  We  furnish  nurses  and  do  all 
sorts  of  things  in  that  direction. 

Senator  Sterung.  Is  that  free  of  charge  to  the  employees  '< 

Mr.  Gary.  All  free  of  charge,  and  where  we  build  the  villages 
and  there  is  colored  labor  we  establidi  a  village  for  the  colored  people 
and  another  village  near  there  for  the  white  people.  They  prefer  to 
live  in  separate  villages,  as  those  of  you  who  are  fi'om  the  South  know, 
and  they  are  accommodated. 

There  is  here  also  a  letter  from  this  same  Dr.  Hoffman,  dated 
June  18,  1918,  in  regard  to  the  decrease  in  the  rates  of  insurance; 
that  is,  the  premiums  on  life  insurance  to  the  men  from  1908  to  1919. 

(The  two  letters  from  Dr.  Hoffman  referred  to,  are  as  follows:) 

Thk  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  Amkrica, 

Home  Office,  Newark,  N.  J,,  Auffiist  SO,  Ji)18. 
Mr.  C.  L.  Closk. 

Manager  Bureau  of  Safct}/,  Sanitation  and  AVeifarc, 

United  f^tates  Steel  Corporation,  It  Broadicay,  New  Yor/c  City, 

Dear  ^Ir.  Close:  My  ansNver  to  your  letter  of  July  30  has  been  unduly  <le- 
layed  on  account  of  absence  from  office.  I  owe  you  an  apology  for  not  having 
written  to  you  Immediately  on  our  return  from  the  South,  but  I  have  been  away 
almost  continuously.  Capt  Sand  and  I  were  given  every  opportunity  for  as 
thorough  an  Investigation  as  could  possibly  be  made  within  the  limitations  of 
time.  Much  to  our  regret,  Mr.  Crawford  was  away,  but  we  were  well  taken  can^ 
of  by  Dr.  Noland.  We  not  only  examined  into  the  housing  plans  and  condi- 
tions, but  we  were  also  shown  through  a  large  portion  of  the  steel  works, 
('apt.  Sand  was  delighted  with  the  piivlleges  extended  to  him,  and  I  liad  hope<l 
that  he  would  have  had  time  before  leaving  for  England  to  write  to  you  per- 
sonally, as  well  as  to  Mr.  Crawford,  but  on  his  return  to  New  York  he  found 
that  his  mission  had  sailed,  and  he  foUoweil  within  a  day  or  two  thereafter  and 
without  opportunity  to  write  to  those  who  had  been  so  courteous  ami  consid- 
erate toward  him. 

Briefly,  the  work  of  your  company  in  the  Birmingham  district  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  contributions  to  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  labor  problem 
of  which  I  have  knowledge.  That  problem,  as  I  conceive  It,  Involves  no  more 
and  no  less  than  the  whole  question  of  contentment,  or  absence  of  friction,  on 
the  part  of  the  employee  with  any  and  all  conditions  giving  unneces.sary  occa- 
sion for  irritation,  discomfort,  etc.  Now,  of  all  that  concerns  laborers,  thert' 
Is  nothing  as  vital  as  the  houses  in  which  they  live,  and  the  surroundings 
that  go  with  them,  and  the  conditions  of  family  life  that  depend  upon  them. 
Your  company,  \mder  your  direction,  has  taken  hold  of  this  question  with  a 
thoroughness  rarely  met  with  in  this  country.  Familiar  as  I  am  with  what  has 
been  done  by  the  Krupps  at  Essen,  and  by  other  large  employers  of  labor  In 
Germany,  and  by  a  number  of  large  corporations  in  England,  as,  for  illustra- 
tion, at  Port  Sunlight,  or  at  York,  I  am  absolutely  satisfied  that  your  efforts 
are  on  a  distinctly  higher  plane,  and  bound,  In  cour.se  of  time,  to  produce  more 
satisfactory  and  lasting  results. 

Capt.  Sand  and  I  were  particularly  i)leased  with  the  high  order  of  intelllgenc<» 
on  the  part  of  your  welfare  workers.  Including  the  teachers  whom  we  met  and 
their  associates.  They  reflected  a  practical  idealism  and  common  sense  view- 
point, than  which  tliere  is  nothing  of  greater  importance  in  efforts  of  this  kind. 
I  unfortunately  have  not  my  notes  with  me  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  the  names, 
but  you  win  know  to  whom  I  have  reference.  We  were  amnzo<l  at  the  amount 
of  Red  Cross  work  being  done  by  the  women  in  the  community  and  their  well- 
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directed  efforts  in  the  broader  field  of  war  charities.  We  were  delisted  with 
what  Is  being  done  for  the  children,  the  admirable  playgrounds  provided  for 
them,  the  excellent  school  facilities,  the  wholesome  atmosphere  surrotindlng 
the  gchoolhouses,  the  iuslstauce  upon  personal  hygiene,  etc. 

As  regards  the  housing  plans,  or  rather  the  villages  themselves,  they  could  not 
very  well  have  been  laid  out  in  a  more  admirable  manner  considering  tiie 
topography,  natural  drainage,  natural  surroundings,  proximity  to  work  places, 
etc.  -Such  <rf  the  houses  as  we  inspected  iudicatetl  a  suifii'lent  regard  for  room 
space  and  a  distinctly  higher  level  of  domestic  comfort  than  is  ordinarily  -met 
witii  in  the  housing  accommodations  for  factory  workers.  In  fact,  throughout, 
it  is  obvious  that  you  are  aiming  at  a  provision  for  home  life  rather  than  for 
mere  housing,  and  that  is,  after  all,  the  most  vital  distinction  to  be  made  in 
matters  of  this  kind. 

The  provision  for  gardening  is  reasonably  sufficient,  though,  of  course,  more 
could  be  done,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  near  as  much  Is  being  done 
anywhere  else.  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  secure  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
the  people  themselves  In  the  keeping  of  the  premises,  the  raising  of  fowls,  vege- 
tables, etc.,  but  you  seem  to  have  succeeded  quite  beyond  ordinary  expectations. 

As  far  as  we  could  learn,  the  rentals  were  4le<ldedly  moderate,  and  while 
we  did  not  go  intt)  the  question  of  wages,  and  the  relation  thereto  of  rents  and 
the  cost  of  living  generally,  it  was  made  vcr>'  apparent  to  Capt.  Sand  and 
my.self  that  in  all  probability  the  workmen  in  the  Birmingham  district  have  a 
larger  amount  of  surplus  available  for  comfort  and  luxuries  than  In  perhaps 
any  other  section  of  the  country.  That  this  is  so  is  largely  in  consequence  of 
the  provisions  made  by  y<mr  company  for  hmislng,  etc.,  on  a  broad  scale  and 
upon  the  basis  of  well  considered  plans,  instea<l  of  the  usual  procedure  of  each 
and  every  one  acting  for  himself,  usually  upon  ill-considered  advice  and  without 
regard  to  the  neighborhood  requirements. 

What  pleased  us  most,  however,  was  the  fact  that  your  company  disregards 
racial  lines  and  aims  in  its  home  and  housing  provisions  to  provide  the  same 
comforts  luid  surroundings  for  the  Negroes  as  for  tlie  whites.  The  contribu- 
tion which  you  are  making  in  this  respect  to  the  so-called  race  problem,  may, 
in  the  course  of  years,  have  more  important  infiuence,  in  my  judgment,  than 
what  is  being  done  by  Hampton  or  Tuskegee.  After  all,  there  are  no  impres- 
sions more  enduring  upon  the  plastic  minds  of  the  young  than  those  of  early 
childhood  spent  midst  pleasing  and  even  impres.sive  home  surroundings.  Noth- 
ing has  hindered  the  Negro  as  much  as  the  delil)erate  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
whites  to  provide  him  continuously  with  housing  accommodations  frequently 
unworthy  of  the  name.  While  some  progre.ss  has  been  made  from  the  one- 
room  cabin  to  one  of  two  or  more  rooms,  your  company  is  the  first,  to  my 
knowledge,  which  is  providing  a  real  home  life  on  equality  with  the  c<mditions 
under  which  the  be^t  white  element  lives  for  those  of  the  colored  race. 

Much  to  my  regret,  I  can  not  further  enlarged  upon  this  matter  for  I  am 
about  to  leave  my  office  on  an  urgent  appointment.  I  nuist  not,  however,  omit 
to  express  my  verj-  high  personal  regard  for  the  professional  ability  of  Dr. 
Noland,  and  his  far-sighted  viewpoint  of  all  the  lmi)ortant  questions  which  we 
discusstHl  with  him  and  which  bear  directly  uiK)u  the  health  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  physical  strength  of  the  working  people  in  the  Birmingham  dis- 
trict. The  new  hospital  which  is  in  course  of  building  will  undoubtedly  become 
one  of  the  notable  institutions  in  the  South.  The  plan  of  Dr.  Noland  to  train 
coloretl  nurses  should  prove  a  far-reaching  innovation,  of  benefit  to  both  the 
white  and  the  colored,  but  particularly  to  the  latter  in  further  raising  the 
intellectual  and  moral  status  of  the  race  and  in  establishing  professional  pride, 
which  is  the  first  basis  of  all  lasting  social  progress.  What  the  Army  h^ 
doing  on  the  one  hand  for  the  colored  race,  you  are  doing  on  the  other.  You 
may  not  be  satisfied  with  the  results  for  many  yejirs,  and  you  may  suffer  much 
disappointment  in  one  direction  or  another,  but  you  can  not  but  be  conscious 
of  an  extraordinary  effort  on  the  part  of  your  company,  governed  by  the 
highest  consideration  of  national  and  individual  welfare  worthy  of  being  fol- 
lowed not  only  in  this  country  but  throughout  the  world. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons  it  was  most  gratifying  to  me  to  have 
Capt.  Sand  with  me,  and  to  have  him  carry  back  later  on  to  his  afflicted 
country  the  principles  of  social  and  economic  reconstruction  which  underlie  all 
of  the  welfare  work  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  He  agrees  with  me  that  the 
fundamental  problem  In  the  relation  of  capital  to  labor  is  to  remove  any  and 
every  substantial  reason  for  resentment  based  upon  clear  perceptions  of  in- 
justice or  indifference  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the  power  to  do  what  is 
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riglitt  Irat  who  so  freqnently  lack  the  moral  impulse  to  Uve  up  to  their  tinder- 
Htandlngs. 

I  make  use  of  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  once  more  for  the  exceptional 
ifindnesg  extended  to  us  on  the  part  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  ft  Iron  Co.,  and  I 
jun  sure  I  voice  the  regret  of  Capt.  Sand  that  we  could  not  have  met  Mr. 
ttawford  personally,  but  we  are  very  grateful  to  Dr.  Noland  and  his  asso- 
ciates for  all  that  he  did  for  us  during  the  one  day,  whidi,  I  am  sure,  will 
linger  in  the  memory  of  Capt.  Sand  long  after  most  of  his  other  Impressionn 
Mgarding  America  and  the  life  and  the  labor  of  oor  people  have  been  forgotten. 

i  remain, 

Very  truly,  yours, 

P.   L.   HoFFMAff, 

ThU'd  Vice  President  and  Stati^ieianX 


The  pRuftEf^rrAL  Insubanck  Co.  ok  America, 

H'0mc,Ojtlce,  Xj^mfVki  N,  J.,  June  i8,  J9JH. 
Mr.  C.  L.  Clo8K, 

Manager  Bureau  of  Safety,  Haniiation,  and.  Welfare, 

United  States  Steel  Corporation  71  Broadway,  New  York  City, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Close:  You  and  I  have  occasionally  discussed  the  remarkable 
progress  in  safety  and  sanitation  in  steel  plants  and  steel  towns.  The  evi- 
dence concerning  accident  prevention,  and  the  safety  movement  in  general,  is 
presented  in  an  excellent  summary  form  for  the  period  1907-1917  In  a  recent 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  but  to  do  full  Justice  to  the  subject 
would  require  a  series  of  volumes. 

As  you  know,  I  have  made  investigations  into  this  subject  for  many  years, 
largely  because  of  our  interest  in  the  question  as  to  the  Justice  and  equity  of 
extra  premium  charges  in  hazardous  occupations.  We  have*  always  assumed  a 
conservative  attitude,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  full  protection  of  the  interests 
of  all  our  policyholders.  Our  investigations  from  time  to  time,  however,  have 
clearly  shown  the  urgency  and  Justice  of  a  reduction  In  our  premium  chargeH 
even  in  the  case  of  the  most  hazardous  occupations.  It  therefore  affords  me 
much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  furnish  you  with  the  following  statement  showing 
our  practice  In  1908,  and  the  present  practice  based  upon  a  recent  and  further 
revision  of  our  rates.  To  avoid  unnecessary  complexity  I  have  limited  the 
comparison  to  rates  charged,  stage  35,  on  a  whole  life  policy  for  $1,000.  The 
results  are  as  follows: 

Prudential  extra  ratings  in  prinHpat  ovcuiHitiona  of  thr  iron  and  strcl  induntry, 

WIS  and  1919. 

($1,000  whole  life  policy,  age  35.) 


Blast  furnace: 

DIower 

Keeper 

Stove  tenders,  gas  washer,  keepers'  helpers,  cinder  snapper,  tuyere  man,  water 

tender 

Bessemer  plant: 

Cupola  melter,  liner,  vessel  man,  ladle  man.  stopper  setter 

Blowers  and  regulators 

Open  hearth  plant: 

Melter 

Melter's  first,  second,  third  helpers 

Cnicible  steel  plant: 

Melter 

Pot  filler,  shaker,  pourer,  moulder,  lifter 

Rolling  mills: 

Roller 

Soaking  pit  heater 


1908 
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$13.22 
113.22 

3  $2. 77 

1  12.22 

<6.67 

U3.22 
'2.96 

<5.67 
»2.77 

U3.22 
U3.22 

52.27 
«5.67 

>  13.22 
113.22 

«2.77 
<6.67 

»2.96 
-5.92 

'2.77 

1  Hftiardous. 
s  Regular. 
*  Special. 

^Medium. 

»Int. 
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Vou  will  observe  that  4n  1008  luoBt  of  tbe  occapation^  were  classed  as  lias- 
ardoos,  whereas  at  the  present  time  not  a  single  occupation  or  group  of  e»- 
ploypeots  is  so  classified. 

Yov  will  further  note  that  the  important  occupations  of  blower  and  rotter 
ace  now  free  from  all  extra  premiums,  being  accepted  at  regular  rates. 

Many  of  the  other  occupations  are  accepted  at  the  present  time  at  special 
rate%  and  only  a  few  still  require  medium  rates. 

I  ^ould  have  said  tlmt  we  have  four  premium  charges,  respectively,  tte 
regular,  special,  medium,  and  hazardous  rates.  Occupations  above  the 
haxsrdous  rate  are  entirely  declined. 

The  foregoing  statement  is  really  an  extraordinary  contribution  to  safety 
literature,  emj^utslzlng  clearly  and  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  conservative  of  life  insurance  companies,  your 
work  has  produced  results  sufficiently  measurable  in  their  effects  on  health  and 
longeytty  to  justify  the  practical  elimination  of  all  the  former  most  burdensome 
extra  premium  charges.  Where  so  much  has  been  brought  about  during  tlie 
few  years  that  you  have  been  actively  at  work  there  Is  every  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  further  improvement  will  be  found  possible  in  course  of  time.  You 
are  indeed  to  be  congratulated  on  the  splendid  result  of  your  work. 
Very  truly  yours, 

F.  L.  Hoffman, 
Third  Vice  President  and  Statistioifin, 

Mr.  Gary  (continuing).  Here  is  a  report  by  five  stockholders  ap- 
pointed as  the  result  of  a  resolution  passed  at*  the  stockholders'  meet- 
ing in  1912,  on  motion  of  a  gentlemen  from  Boston  who  was  the 
owner  of  about  ten  shares  of  stock,  and  who  was  what  we  call  an 
uplift  man. 

Senator  Walsh.  A  reformer? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  a  reformer,  Mr.  Cabot.  He  and  Mr.  Fitch  were 
interested  in  a  certain  magazine,  and  he  offered  this  resolution  de- 
manding an  investigation  of  our  treatment  of  employees,  as  to 
the  seven-day  week,  etc.,  etc.,  and  although  I  had  proxies  for  nearly 
all  the  stock  and  could  have  voted  down  the  resolution,  I  thought 
it  was  only  fair  to  give  him  a  chance,  and  I  passed  his  resolution 
for  him  and  appointed  this  committee,  made  up  of  Mr.  Stuyvesant 
Fish,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad ;  Mr.  Thomas  De- 
Witt  Cuyler,  of  Philadelphia;  Mr.  Darius  MiUer,  of  Chicago;  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Painter,  of  Pittsburgh,  a  former  steel  man,  who  sold  out 
in  1901 ;  and  Mr.  Charles  L.  Taylor,  who  had  been  up  to  that  time 
in  charge  of  the  Carne^e  pension  work  and  various  other  work  of 
that  kind.  That  committee  made  a  report  April  15,  1912,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  Mr.  Cabot,  having  spent  two  years  or  more  in  mak- 
ing investigations  and  going  around  with  the  committee  from  time 
to  time  and  from  plant  to  plant,  voted  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution.  I  will  offer  that  in  evidence  because  it  shows  a  good 
deal  about  the  situation  in  regard  to  hours,  days,  etc. 

(The  i-eport  referred  to  is  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Gary's 
statement.) 

Mr.  (lARY  (continuing).  In  transmitting  that  report  of  May  28, 
1912,  to  the  stockholders  I  made  certain  observations  in  regard  to  the 
whole  subject  matter  and  have  a  copy  of  that  which  I  would  like  to 
offer  for  the  record. 

action  of  txitw)  status  stkel  coiiporation  upon  rkcommendations  of  stock- 
holders' committee. 

May  28,  1912. 
To  the  Stock HOLwms  or  United  States  Steet-  CoRPORATIo^' : 

Inclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  stockholders  appointed  at 
the  annual  meeting  on  April  17,  1011,  to  Investigate  conditions  of  labor  In  our 
mill«.    To  this  subject  the  officers  of  the  Unite<l  States  Steel  Corporation  and 
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its  subsidary  companies  had  already  given  earnest  consideration.  For  10 
years  we  had  been  improving  the  conditions  of  onr  worluuen  as  fast  as  prac- 
ticable. Nevertheless,  we  did  not  resent  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
stocldiolders  to  investigate  these  matters.  As  holder  of  the  proxies  for  a 
major! t>-  of  the  stockholders,  I  vote<l  in  favor  of  the  resolution  and  it  wa» 
adopte<i.  The  committee  was  made  up  of  live  prominent  .stockliolders,  and 
every  opportunity  for  a  thorough  investigation  was  afforded  them.  No  amotint 
of  trouble  was  spared,  and  the  expense  of  the  investigation  and  report  to  all  the 
stockholders  Is  large.  The  report  of  the  committee  was  presented  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  on  April  15,  1912,  and  a  copy  is  being  sent  to  every  stockholder. 
We  believe  the  report  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  committee,  to  whom  the 
stockholders  are  indebte<l  for  the  full  i»erformance  of  an  arduous  duty. 

The  report  covers  four  subjects  enumerate<l  as  follows  by  the  committee : 

(a)  The  seven-day  week  and  long  turn. 

(&)  The  twelve-hour  day. 

(c)  The  speeding  of  the  workmen. 

(d)  The  repression  of  the  men. 

Briefly  stated,  the  flndings  of  the  counnittee  upon  these  four  subjects  are  as 
follows : 

1.  With  respect  to  the  seven-day  week  and  long  turn,  the  connnittee  says: 
"  The  records  of  to-day  indicate  that  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  plants, 
the  seven-day  week  has  been  relegated  to  the  past."  The  committee  adds  that 
this  should  "be  absolutely  enforced  at  all  times,  in  all  mines,  mills,  shops,  rail- 
ways, docks  and  works  of  the  Steel  Cori)oration.*' 

The  conmilttee  believes  "  that  it  is  feasible  and  practicable  to  eliminate  the 
long  turn  formerly  followed  In  the  changing  of  shifts  in  continuous-process 
work,  and  that  it  should  be  done.  Further,  that  conscientious  effort  should  be 
made  by  all  to  re<luce  to  a  positive  minimum  any  undue  length  in  work  hours 
that  emergencies  and  unforeseen  conditions  may  sometimes  demand." 

The  finance  committee  reconmiended  the  elimination  of  seven-day  labor  as 
long  ago  as  April  23,  1907,  and  the  stockholders'  committee  reports  that  this 
recommendation  is  being  observed ;  but  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  the  finance 
committee  has  now  adopted  the  following  resiHutlons : 

*'  RvHolved,  That  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  resolution  adopted  by 
thi??  committee  on  April  23,  1907,  seven-day  labor  should  be  eliminated  in  all 
mines,  mills,  shops,  railways,  docks  and  works  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  ex- 
cept under  .special  circumstances  and  then  only  uiM>n  the  consent  of  this  com- 
mittee.   • 

*' Rosolved,  That  the  so-cuIUmI  long  turn,  formerly  followed  in  the  change  of 
shifts  in  continuous  process  work,  should  be  eliminated  or  reduced  in  all  cases 
where  it  now  continues  among  employees  of  the  subsidiao'  companies,  except 
under  Ki)ecial  circumstances  and  then  only  upon  the  consent  of  this  (*onmiiltee. 

'*  ReHOlvad,  That  conscientious  efforts  should  be  nmde  by  all  to  nnluce  to  a 
minimum  any  unusual  length  In  work  hours  that  emergencies  and  unforeseen 
conditions  may  sometimes  demand. 

"  Reaolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  1m*  sent  to  tlie  presidents  of  all 
the  subsidiary  comi)anies  with  the  recommendation  that  all  oi)erating  ofllcials 
he  governed  acconllngly." 

2.  With  respect  to  the  12-hour  day,  the  st<K-khoUlers'  counnitttM*  says:  "That 
.steps  should  be  taken  now  that  shall  have  for  their  pur|K)se  and  end  a  reas4>n- 
able  and  just  arrangement  ti)  all  conci>rneil  of  the  problems  involve*!  in  this 
question — thut  of  re<luclng  the  long  hours  of  labor — we  wouhl  respectfully 
recommend  to  the  intelligent  and  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  proi)er  otflcers 
of  the  corporation." 

In  response  to  this  reconunenchition,  tlie  finance  comniitt(»e  has  passed  the 
following  resolution : 

"  RcMOlred,  That  the  (•hairnian,  Mr.  IiolH»rts,  and  the  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion be  appointe<l  a  committee  tt)  con.sider  what,  if  any,  arrangement  with  a 
view  to  rwlucing  the  12-hour  day.  In  so  far  as  it  now  exists  anaaig  the  em- 
ployees of  the  subsidiar.v  c<»mpanies,  is  reasonable,  Just,  and  practicable." 

3.  With  resi)ect  to  tlie  alleged  "speeding  of  the  workmen,"  the  stockholders' 
committee  .sa.vs:  "Our  observation  of  labor  conditions  in  the  mills  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  does  not  lead  us  to  believe  tlmt  there  is  either  desire  or  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  foremen  and  sui^erintendents  to  pursue  these  politics  to  a 
point  that  wouhl  mean  harm  or  injury  to  the  men  under  their  charge." 

4.  With  resiK»ct  to  the  so-calle<l  "  repn\ssIon  of  the  men,"  tlie  stockholders* 
committee  finds  "  that  the  Steel  Coiporation,  in  view  of  the  practices  often  pur- 
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sued  by  labor  organizations  in  steel  mills  In  past  T<?ar8»  *s  Justified  in  the  posi- 
tion it  has  taken."  That  position  is  an  adherence  to  the  principle  of  the  open 
shop  which  i)ermits  any  worlcnian  to  hilK>r  whether  he  is  a  member  of  a  union 
or  not. 

The  report  of  the  stockholders*  committee  contains  a  summary  of  certain 
plans  which  the  corporation  has  put  in  force  for  the  benefit  of  its  workmen, 
namely,  accident  prevention,  accident  relief,  pension,  sanitation  and  welfare, 
and  employees*  stock  subscription.  It  is  proper  that  the  stockholders  should 
know  what  Is  being  spent  annually  for  thus  bettering  the  conditions  of  the  work- 
men. This  aggregate  annual  expenditure,  which  would  otherwise  be  ayailable 
for  dividends,  Is  as  follows: 

Kelief  for  men  injure<l  and  the  families  of  men  killed,  which  is  paid 
In  all  cases  regtlrdless  of  legal  liability,  costs  each  year,  approxi- 
mately  $2, 000, 000 

Accident  prevention.  In  which  we  have  probably  the  most  effective 

system  In  the  United  States,  costs  each  year,  approximately 750,000 

Sanitation  and  welfare  work  of  all  sorts,  which  we  are  now  develop- 
ing, costs  already  each  year,  approximately 1,250,000 

The  pension  fund,  which  provides  support  for  superannuated  em- 
ployees, requires  each  year : 

For  pension  payments,  approximartely 200,000 

For  tlie  ci*eation  of  a  permanent  fund  to  he  completed  In  13 

years 500,000 

Tlu»  employees'  stock-subscription  plan  costs  each  year  approxi- 
mately         750,000 

Total   annual  expenditure's  for  lmi)rovlng  the  conditions  of 

workmen,    approximately 5,450,000 

Wages  have  not  been  reduce*!,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  Increased  nearly 
25  per  cent  since  the  coi*poratlon  was  organised ;  and  the  workmen  have  not 
been  required  to  contribute  In  any  way  to  the  expenditures  for  their  benefit. 

While  we  believe  all  our  stockholders  will  approve  these  expenditures,  we 
have  not  felt  that  the  amount  shouhl  l>e  Increased  more  rapidly,  or  that  condi- 
tions which  have  exlste<l  ever  since  the  Industry  was  established  could  prac- 
ticably be  lmprove<l  with  greater  rapidity  than  we  have  been  endeavoring  to 
Improve  them. 

In  conclusion,  the  stockholders'  committee  recommends  that  hereafter  and  at 
stated  periods  correct  ami  reliable  first*hand  Information  as  to  these  matters 
and  the  advancement  and  betterments  being  effected  be  furnished  to  all  stock- 
holders. This  recommendation  Is  under  consideration  by  the  finance  committee, 
which  has  directed  a  plan  to  be  prepared  and  reporte<l  to  It. 

In  evidence  of  the  long-contlnueil  and  earnest  consideration  given  to  Improv- 
ing the  conditions  among  workmen  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  there 
are  Inclosed  copies  of  a  number  of  statements  with  req>ect  to  these  matters  made 
for  the  corporation  by  the  chairman  at  Intervals  ever  since  1904.  They  sliow 
the  principles  which  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  corporation  have  tried  to 
Inculcate  and  to  follow. 

Elbert  H.  Oaky,  Chairman^ 

Senator  Steklino.  Has  there  been  any  attention  paid  by  the  cor- 
poration to  school  facilities  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
workmen  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  A  great  deal.  We  have  tried  to  ei?tablish  schools  in 
every  locality  where  we  nre  interested,  so  that  the  childi*en  of  the 
families  of  tlie  workmen  could  have  full  opportunity  of  securing  edu- 
cation.  We  have  expended  millions  for  that  purpose. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is,  your  company  has  built  the  school  build- 
ings and  tnmed  them  over  to  the  public  authorities? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes.  In  places  we  have  built  the  schools  and  paid  the 
entire  expense,  and  in  other  places  we  have  contributed  to  the  public 
fund  largely;  but  we  have  generally  paid  for  them.  We  have  paid 
out  a  great  deal  in  this  way. 
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I  have  here  a  statement  showing  the  facilities  constructed  or  in- 
stalled for  uses  of  employees  for  the  purposes  named  below : 

Number  of  dwellings  and  boarding  houses  constructed  and  leased  to 

employees  at  low  rental  rates 25,966 

Churches 28 

Schools 43 

Clubs . 17 

Restaurants  and  lunch  rooms 53 

Rest  and  waiting  rooms^--. 171 

Playgrounds 131 

Swimming  pools 11 

Athletic  fields 86 

Tennis  courts 88 

Band  stands 16 

Practical  housekeeping  centers 16 

Piped  systems  for  drinking  water 355 

Sanitary  drinking  fountains 2,835 

Wells  and  springs  protected  against  pollution 597 

("onifort  stations  (complete  units),  either  bath  or  dry  houses,  closets, 
wash  or  locker  i*<H»ms,  in  separate  buildings  or  within  enclosures  in 

the   buildings '_ 1, 390 

Water  clo8t»t  bowls _•  6,837 

Urinals 2,329 

AVashlng  faucets  or  basins 16,479 

Showers 2,446 

Clothes   lockers 110, 759 

Base  hospitals •. 25 

Emergency   stations 279 

Training  stations  (first  aid  .and  rescue) 64 

Company  surgeons,  physicians,  and  internes 156 

Outside  surgeons  serving  on  salary 106 

Nurses  (including  nurses  in  training) 154 

Orderlies  and  other  attendants .    98 

Visiting  nurses 62 

Teachers  and  instructors 209 

Sanitary  Inspectors 25 

Safety  inspectors  (spending  entire  time  on  work) 106 

Employees  who  have  served  on  safety  committees 22,000 

Employees  now  serving  on  safety  committees 5,426 

Employees  who  have  l>een  trained  In  first  aid  and  rescue  work 16,637 

Employees  now  training 676 

Senator  Sterung.  Speaking  of  hospital  service,  is  that  rendered 
at  a  charge  to  the  employees? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir;  that  is  free  service. 

Senator  Puipps.  You  have  established  a  plan  by  which  workmen 
may  acquire  stock  in  the  corporation.  I  think  that  might  be  ampli- 
fied a  little.  I  doubt  if  the  members  of  the  committee  understand 
that  plan. 

Mr.  Gary.  With  the  beginning  of  each  year  we  purchase  in  the 
open  market  either  preferred  or  common  stock,  as  tlie  case  may  be. 
for  several  years  we  purchased  only  preferred;  common  stock  was 
not  so  stable  then ;  but  after  it  was  considered  to  be  a  stable  stock 
and  our  employes  were  asking  the  privilege  of  subscribing  for  com- 
mon stock,  we  offered  that,  and  that  has  been  offered  lor  two  or 
three  yeai-s  at  least.  This  stock  is  offered  to  the  employees  at  a  cer- 
tain discount,  slightly  under  the  cost  to  us,  generally  about  two 
points,  sometimes  three,  and  the  employee  has  ttie  privilege  of  pay- 
ing for  that  in  instalments  out  of  his  salary  within  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years.  We  would  give  him  any  time  he  wanted,  I  might 
say,  in  practice,  that  is  if  he  had  five  years  to  pay  for  it  and  it  was 
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not  all  paid  at  the  end  of  that  time,  we  would  extend  the  time  if  he 
requested  it.  Very  seldom,  if  ever,  I  think  perhaps  in  a  few  cases, 
we  have  been  asked  to  do  that.  If,  in  the  meantime,  the  employee 
desires  to  abandon  that  stock,  that  is,  discontinue  mating  payments 
on  that  stock,  he  is  at  liberty  to  turn  it  in  and  receive  the  cash. 

Senator  McKellab.  Did  you  say  how  much  stock  of  the  company 
was  owned  by  its  employees? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  did  say  that  at  tlie  present  time  I  think  thei^e  are 
about  70,000  or  75,000  of  our  employees.  I  will  just  give  you  the 
present  year.  The  subscription  was  larger  than  ever  before.  Up  to 
September  1,  1919,  61,321  employees  subscribed  for  158,061  shares. 
That  was  offered  to  them  this  year,  as  I  remember,  at  92.  Since  that 
time  the  stock  has  of  course  been  a  great  deal  liigher. 

Senator  Phipps.  But  the  bonus  paid  is  what  we  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Gary.  And  at  the  eifd  of  each  year  while  they  are  continuing 
the  payments  they  receive  a  drawback  or  a  rebate  of  $5  per  share, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  five  years  they  would  receive  the  stock  at  the 
original  cost  price  with  25  points  discount,  one-quarter  of  the  pur- 
chase price  discount,  receiving  the  dividends  in  the  meantime. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  is  fan*.  In  addition  to  that  have  you  some 
plan  or  sj^stem  of  bonuses  prevailing  among  the  various  plants  which 
recognize  superior  services? 

Mt.  Gary.  It  was  at  the  beginning  perhaps  called  a  bonus  plan ;  I 
do  not  know  but  it  was  in  the  origmal  prospectus.  We  do  not  call 
it  a  bonus,  I  might  say,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  more  .or  less  dis- 
tasteful to  an  employee,  and  also  for  the  reason  I  think  it  ouriit  to 
be  distasteful;  that  is,  I  do  not  consider  it  a  bonus,  I  consider  it 
si>ecial  compensation,  and  it  is  so  termed  in  our  reports  as  you 
will  see. 

All  of  this  I  speak  of,  which  has  been  done,  and  the  amount  we' 
liave  expended  for  the  benefit  of  our  employees  is  extraordinary  as 
<x)mpared  with  anything  that  has  ever  been  done  before,  so  far  as  r" 
I  know,  anywhere  or  during  any  period.    But  I  want  to  say,  what, 
I  have  often  said  in  our  own  private  cii'cles,  I  do  not  think  we  have     ' 
been  liberal ;  I  think  we  have  been  only  fair. 

I  know  it  has  been  claimed  by  some  people  in  the  manufacturing 
busincvss  that  we  have  been  overliberal  in  the  salaries  and  in  the 
wa^ges,  the  wage  rates  we  have  paid,  and  in  the  efforts  we  have  made, 
at  large  expense,  to  improve  the  conditions  of  our  workmen  and  their 
families.  In  times  of  stress,  when  the  weather  is  cold  and  the  mills 
are  shut  down  and  when,  as  in  1913,  large  numbers  of  our  men  were 
out  of  employment,  and  as  you  know  all  over  this  country  there  were 
thousands  and  thousands  of  unemployed,  instructions  were  sent  out 
to  our  presidents  to  see  that  there  was  no  suffering  among  the  fami- 
lies ana  that  they  were  taken  care  of.  In  all  we  have  done,  as  much 
as  it  amounts  to  in  dollars  and  cents,  I  do  not  think  we  liave  ex- 
pended one  dollar  more  than  we  ought  to  have  done,  in  mv  opinion. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  is  in  fairness  to  the  men  and  in  fairness  to 
the  stockholders? 

Mr.  Gary.  In  fairness  to  the  men,  in  justice  to  the  men.  But  I 
should  like  to  add  that  while  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  say  affainst 
the  desire  or  inclination  of  a  labor  miion  or  anyone  else  to  oring 
about  by  their  unions  an  influence  to  secure  better  conditions  for  the 
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men,  the  laborers,  the  workmen,  I  do  not  think  they  are  any  more 
interested,  in  fact  I  do  not  think  they  are  one-tenth  as  much  inter- 
,  ested,  in  our  workmen  as  we  are  ourselves.  I  think  the  action  of  our 
finance  committee,  expressed  by  resolutions  and  in  various  ways,  has 
demonstrated  all  these  years  that  we  appreciate  the  loyalty  of  our 
men  and  the  efficiency  of  their  service,  and  we  have  only  tried  to  be 
fair  and  reasonable. 

There  has  .never  been  an  application  made  by  our  presidents  or  any 
of  them  for  an  appropriation  to  improve  the  living  and  w^oiking  con- 
ditions, or  the  safety  and  health  of  our  men,  that  was  not  promptly 
approved  and  granted.  And  Mr.  Close,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
welfare  department,  is  devoting  his  whole  time  with  his  organization 
in  ascertaining  those  conditions. 

Now,  then,  it  is  only  acknowledging  the  truth  when  I  admit,  I 
think,  as  has  been  mentioned  by  some  of  the  preceding  witnesses, 
that  the  employers  are  benefited  by  this.  Of  course,  the  employer  is 
benefited  by  the  good  treatment  of  labor;  the  service  is  more  loyal, 
more  efficient,  more  continuous.  Through  the  war  if  our  employees 
had  not  been  loyal  and  efficient  the  military  necessities  of  our  country 
and  its  associates  in  the  war,  for  steel,  would  not  have  been  supplied, 
in  my  judgment;  and  I  think  the  credit  for  that  belongs  to  the  United 
States  Stieel  Corporation  and  to  our  competitors  in  business. 

The  whole  steel  industry,  I  think,  has  been  placed  upon  a  higher 
basis  in  regard  to  laboiv— I  mean  the  steel  industry,  represented  by 
the  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
be  president,  and  have  had  ever  since  it  was  organized — I  think  has 
placed  and  maintained  the  conditions  relating  to  employment  on  a 
higher  basis  than  ever  before  realized  in  any  country  or  at  anj^eriod. 
I  do  not  boast  of  that,  but  I  state  it  as  what  I  believe  to  be  a  positive 
fact,  and  I  may  say  I  think  w^e  have  had  some  influence  on  other 
lines.  And  you  gentlemen  come  in  contact  with  manufacturers  who 
are  employing  large  numbers  of  men,  and  anyone  anywhere  will 
express  to  you  an  opinion  on  that  subject,  and  what  it  will  be  I  can 
only  conjuecture. 

Senator  Phipps.  Judge  Gary,  there  is  one  other  minor  point  that 
should  be  cleared  up.  We  have  been  given  to  understand  that  the 
company — ^that  objection  has  been  raised  to  so-called  physical  exam- 
ination of  employees  before  they  are  given  employment.  Does  that 
grow  out  of  your  system  of  insuring  men  against  accident  or  other- 
wise? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  have  got  some  records  here  in  regard  to  that.  I 
am  not  aware  of  the  objections  coming  from  our  men.  It  is  essential 
to  the  workmen  themselves  and  to  their  fellows  in  the  mills.  An 
applicant  for  service  or  for  a  position  may  be  infected  with  a  disease 
that  is  curable.  If  that  is  so  and  it  is  ascertained,  he  may  be  cured. 
Should  he  be  infected  with  an  incurable  disease,  such  as  epilepsy  for 
instance,  or  it  may  be  a  contagious  disease 

Senator  Phipps.  And  that  would  be  a  great  danger  to  the  other 
employees? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  the  other  employees. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  understand  that  that  physical  examina- 
tion is  now  one  of  the  complaints  or  demands  of  the 

Mr.  Gary.  One  of  the  12  demands? 

Senator  Phipps.  One  of  these  12  demands. 
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Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Senator  Pbopps.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  very  few  years  ago  physical 
examinations  were  not  only  not  objected  to  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
recommended  by  the  labor  organizations  as  a  proper  thing  < 

Mr.  Gart.  I  think  that  is  tnie. 

Senator  Phipps.  As  late  as  two  years  ago,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Gart.  It  was  not  long  ago.  It  would  be  a  very  great  mistake, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  interest,  to  abolish  that  system. 

Senator  Phipi's.  Now,  Judge  Gary,  the  claim  has  been  made  that 
by  reason  of  its  size  the  Steel  Corporation  absolutely  dominates  the 
steel  industry  of  the  United  States ;  that  its  competitors  are  compelled 
to  follow  its  lead ;  they  may  not  be  directly  told  to  in  so  many  words, 
but  they  are  given  to  understand  that  if  they  do  not  they  will  be 
looked  upon  as  objectionable ;  while  not  told  exactly  that  they  will  be; 
put  out  of  business,  the  net  result  would  be  probably  to  that  effect.. 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  the  contrary  of  that  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
testimony  of  these  men  in  the  courts,  and  by  the  figures  which  show 
that  instead  of  following  us,  they  have  eclipsed  us  in  percentages, 
that  is  they  have  increased  their  percentages,  many  of  them,  much 
more  rapidly  than  we,  and  new  companies  have  been  started,  such  as 
the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube,  a  big,  successful  company,  started 
some  time  after  the  Steel  Corporation  was  formed.  The  Inland  Steel 
is  another.  And  these  other  companies,  like  Jones  &  Loughlin  and 
the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  and  many  others,  have  increased  their 
percentages  in  the  total  trade  very  much  more  than  we  have.  The 
statement  is  not  true,  that  is  all :  the  facts  are  to  the  contrary. 

Senator  Phipps.  On  the  question  of  earnings,  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  unusual  earnings  or  very  large  earnings  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  particularly  during  the  years  1917  and  1918.  that  they 
are  very  large;  was  that  abnormal  owing  to  the  war  conditions  ani 
the  increased  production? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  it  was  larger  than  it  ever  had  been  before.  Even 
after  the  payment  of  the  large  income  tax  on  what  is  called  excess 
profits  it  was  some  larger. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  does  that  compare  with  other  years? 

Mr.  Gary  (interrupting).  Just  let  me  finish  that,  if  you  please. 
Excuse  me,  Senator.  Our  properties  are  worth,  actually  worth  at 
least  two  billions  and  a  quarter.  That  is  susceptible  of  demonstra- 
tion; there  is  no  question  about  it.  The  properties  could  not  be 
replaced  for  any  less  sum,  and  on  that  basis  tne  amount  of  net  profits 
that  we  are  realizing  is  very  moderate;  on  the  basis  of  our  capital 
stock  it  seems  perhaps  somewhat  large,  but  our  properties  now  are 
worth  very  much  more  than  the  capital  stock  and  bonds. 

Senator  McK^ellar.  That  is  just  the  point  I  want  to  get  at.  What 
is  the  amount  of  your  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  preferred  is  about  $350,000,000,  and  the  common  isi 
about  $505,000,000. 

Senator  McKellar.  Five  hundred  and . 

Mr.  Gary.  $505,000,000,  and  the  bonds  are  in  the  neighborhood  of 
six  hundred  or  six  hundred  and  fifty  millions. 

Senator  Phipps.  As  I  understand  it  there  were  years  since  the  cor- ' 
poration  was  organized  in  1901  when  you  did  not  earn  any  dividends 
on  your  common  stock  and  there  was  one  period,  I  believe,  when  you 
did  not  even  earn  the  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock. 
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Mr.  Gary.  That  is  very  true.  f 

The  Chairman.  What  were  your  profits  last  year? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

The  Chairman.  What  were  your  net  profits  last  year? 
.  Mr.  Gary.  Have  you  the  report  here? 

Senator  Phipps.  It  has  been  stated  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
plants  belonging  to  the  Steel  Corporation  to  give  foreigners — ^men  of 
foreign  birth  and  unnaturalized  residents  preference  in  employment 
as  against  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course,  that  is  not  true. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  that  some  tune  you  will  explain  how  it  is 
you  happen  to  have  so  many  foreigners  employed. 

Senator  McKellar.  Yes;  and  whether  or  not  the  company  takes 
any  steps  to  obtain  foreigi^ers. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  want  to  answer  that  right  here.  During  the  war,  as 
jou  know,  we  needed  as  manv  men  as  we  could  get.  We  were  ex- 
pending at  the  rate  of  a  million  doUai^s  or  more  a  month  to  extend 
our  plants  to  increase  our  capacity  in  ordei*  to  take  care  of  the  mili- 
tary necessities.  I  said  a  million  dollai-s  a  month ;  I  meant  from  ten 
to  twelve  million  dollai*s  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  This  witness  who  was  hei"e  a  few  moments  ago 
^aid  that  the  proportion  of  foreigners  now  was  the  same  as  before 
the  war. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  that  is  a  mistake ;  I  do  not  think  that  the  pro- 
]X)ition  was  as  ^eat,  that  is  all.  Of  course  we  have  employed  a 
great  many  foreigners.  And  please  do  not  forget  what  I  said  this 
{ inoraing,  that  I  do  not  admit  the  large  majority  or  the  inajority 
j  of  the  Toreignei-s  are  what  might  be  termed  radicals ;  quite  the  con- 
I  trary ;  I  think  that  the  radicals  are  in  a  minority ;  I  think  there  is 
I  danger  of  doing  injustice  to  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  for- 
'  eigners  who  are  loyal  and  faithful  and  efficient. 

The  Chairman!^  Some  witness  stated  here — I  do  not  remember 
who  he  was — ^that  these  companies  were  in  the  habit  of  bringing  in 
large  numbers  of  f oi-eigners ;  I  think  he  said  the  protected  industries 
in  days  gone  bv. 

Mr.  Gary,  i  am  inclined  to  think,  although  I  will  have  to  state 
largely  on  information  and  impression,  there  was  a  time  away  back 
Avhenthe  manufacturers  of  this  country  were  seeking — ^were  trying 
to  influence  the  increased  immigration  of  foreigners  to  supply  the 
manufacturers'  necessities.  As  you  will  remember,  many  years  ago 
— some  of  you  lawyers  can  tell  me  when — a  law  was  passed  prohibit- 
I  ing  that  and  of  course  that  stopped  it.  Now  I  do  not  thiuK  it  will 
oe  claimed  that  since  that  law  was  passed  it  has  been  violated  in 
the  spirit  or  the  letter.  But  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  foreignei*s  from 
Eui'ope,  receiving  one-half  or  one-third  or  one-quarter,  as  the  case 
may  bi%  of  the  compensation  they  coidd  secure  in  this  country,  should 
come  here  in  large  numbei-s?  Of  course  they  have  been  coming  to 
this  countiy  and  coming  rapidly.  Now,  why  have  the  labor  unions 
objected  to  their  coming?  Simply  to  decrease  the  number  of  em- 
ployees and  to  increase  the  demand  for  laborers  so  as  to  protect,  we 
may  say,  a  few  here. 

i?fow*  in  making  that  statement  I  may  be  talking  against  Ameri- 
cans and  forei^ers  both.  And  I  raise  no  question  in  regard  to  it; 
liuman  nature  is  about  the  same  and  everyone  is  looking  to  his  own 
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interests — I  make  no  complaint  in  regard  to  that.  But  so  far  asf 
the  general  public  is  concerned,  what  we  want  now  particularly! 
is  production,  increp^sed  production.  There  is  no  cure  in  my  judg-1 
nient  for  this  increased  cost  of  living  except  increased  production. 
We  want  men,  we  want  every  manufactory  running  full,  we  want 
if  necessary  increased  hours  even  up  to  the  point  of  the  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  employee  and  the  health  of  the  employee.  But  I 
there  is  no  use  talking  about  increased  wages,  decreased  production^! 
and  then  lowering  of  the  cost  of  living.     They  do  not  go  together. 

Senator  Pnipps.  Judge  Gary,  what  influence  do  you  think  the 
open-shop  method  of  oi>eration  as  against  the  closed  shop  would 
have  on  production  and  the  pay  that  the  workmen  would  receive  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  closed  shop  of  course  means  less  production;  it 
means  less  hom-s;  it  means  higher  wages.  You  understand  I  anij 
in  favor  of  high  wages,  liberal  wages,  but  there  is  a  point  where  you 
must  stop  as  a  matter  of  course,  because  if  the  workman  increases 
his  wages  then  his  employer  increases  the  selling  price  of  his  product. 
He  Ls  working  against  himself  all  the  time ;  they  are  pulling  against 
one  another.  My  idea  is  to  establish  a  fair  basis.  I  tnink  prices  are 
too  high  all  around;  but,  as  1  advocated  in  two  steel  meetings,  I 
believe  in  lowering  the  prices  of  selling  commodities  first  and  theal 
working  from  that  back  down  and  decreasing  the  labor  lates  last) 
and  proportionately.  The  steel  people  started  that,  as  you  know; 
they  made  two  decreases  m  their  selling  prices,  one  early  in  Decem- 
ber, shortly  after  the  armistice,  of  about  $5  a  ton,  and  another  a  little 
later,  about,  as  I  remember,  the  1st  of  Februarv — I  may  be  slightly 
mistaken  as  to  the  date--of  $5  more  a  ton,  and  then  tKis  industrial 
board  wliich  Sex^retary  Eedfield  created  interfei-ed  with  it — it  is  not 
necessaiy  to  go  over  that — and  other  decreases  were  not  made  and  so 
that  whole  scheme  failed.  Tt  should  have  been  continued.  It  was 
a  wise  thing. 

Senator  McKei^lar.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  about  time  to 
adjourn,  and  I  move  that  we  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning,  if  that  will  suit  the  witness. 

Mr.  Gary.  Anything  suits  me. 

(Thereupon  the  motion  prevailed  and  the  hearing  was  adjourned^ 
at  5.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  until  the  following  day,  October  2,  1919,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m.) 
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THXnEtSDAY,  OCTOBEB  2,  1910. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington^  U.  C. 

The  Committee  on  Ekiucation  and  Labor  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  of  yesterday,  in  room  235, 
Senate  OflBice  Building,  Hon.  William  S.  Kenyon  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Kenyon  (chairman),  Page,  McLean,  Sterling, 
Phipps,  Smith  of  Georgia,  Jones  of  New  Mexico,  McKellar,  Wol- 
cott  and  Walsh  of  Massachusetts. 

Also  present:  E.  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors, 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  and  chief  executiv-e  officer  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

R.  V.  Lindabury,  general  counsel,  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

John  Reis,  vice  president.  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

W.  J.  Filbert,  comptroller,  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

James  B.  Bonner,  manager  of  sales,  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration. 

C.  L.  Close,  manager  bureau  of  safety,  sanitation  and  welfare. 
United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Davis  A.  Reed,  counsel,  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  ELBEET  H.  OAET— Besomed. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Judge  Gary,  I  asked  you  a  question  last 
nigh  that  was  not  answered,  and  I  think  perhaps  you  might  answer  it 
now.  It  was  in  regard  to  the  profits  of  the  steel  company  last  year. 
Suppose  you  give  them  to  us  from  1914  down  to  the  present  time,  if 
you  can. 

.Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  get  those  figures  together, 
and  while  that  is  being  done  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a 
matter  here.  There  is  an  error,  perhaps  my  own,  on  page  481  of  the 
record,  where  I  was  asked  by  yourself  about  how  many  there  are 
receiving  42  cents  per  hour,  and  the  record  reads  that  a  large  ma- 
jority or  them  were  receiving  that  rate.  That  should  be  a  "minority" 
instead  of  a  "majority"  who  are  receiving  the  42-cent  rate  in  the 
manufacturing  companies — ^tliat  is,  where  the  strikes  are  pending, 
the  number  is  46,638,  or  24.4  per  cent.  Of  those  above  42  cents  there 
are  154,327,  or  75.6  per  cent. 

And  one  other  thing,  if  the  Senator  will  indulge  me.  In  the  re- 
port made  bf  George  Rothwell  Brown  from  IToungstown,  Ohio,  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  this  morning,  he  states : 

A  week's  investigation  in  the  steel  district  has  convinced  me  that  an  over-> 
whelming  majority  of  the  men  engaged  in  it  do  not  want  this  strilce.  I  get  this 
viewpoint,  not  from  the  steel  operators,  but  from  the  business  men  of  widely 
scattered  communities,  from  those  who  are  in  daily,  intimate,  and  sympathetic 
contact  with  the  woridng  men  and  from  the  working  men  themselves.      I  have 
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,  talked  with  hundreds  of  them  face  to  face.    The  strike  is  artificial  from  top  to- 
j  bottom.     It  lacks  the  moral  support  of  the  men  who  are  aeually  on  strike^ 
I  is  deplored  by  those  skilled  working  men  who  have  been  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment by  tlie  strike  of  the  unskilled  laborers,  and  will  fall  of  its  own  weight 
if  encouragement  does  not  come  from  high  quarters. 

In  that  connection  I  wish  to  emphasize  one  point.     There  are 

three  classes  of  workmen  as  applied  to  the  present  strike  and  strike 

conditions:  fii*st,  the  Americans;  secondly,  a  large  number  of  for- 

eignei's,  foreign  born,  some  naturalized  and  some  not  naturalized; 

land  thirdly,  a  minority  of  foreignei's  who  are  the  ones,  as  I  view  it,. 

iBngaged  in  the  actual  strike,  and  members  of  the  labor  union. 

The  Chaiuman.  What  pi-opoilion  do  you  figure  is  that  minority? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  minority  ?  I  do  not  think  it  is  over  16  per  cent  at 
the  outside. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  quoted  George  Eothwell  Brown  of  the 
Washington  Post? 

Mr.  Gart.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  he,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  know.    I  oiuy  know  he  states  the  truth. 

The  Chairman.    You  only  know  that  he  states  the  truth? 

Mr.  Gary.  He  states  the  truth,  I  am  very  sure. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  another  article  from  him  in  the  paper 
this  morning  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  a  very  unfortunate  thing 
for  this  committee  to  visit  and  go  over  the  ffround  where  the  strike 
is  taking  place.    Do  you  agree  with  that,  Judge  Gary? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  if  the  investigation  could  be  made  simply  for  the 
benefit  of  this  committee,  and  accurately  and  carefully  made,  that 
ought  to  be  done.  There  is  danger  of  there  being  a  misunderstandings 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  workmen  in  regard  to  the  object  of  the 
visit,  I  think. 

The  Chairman. 'And  do  you  think  that  because  there  may  be 
danger  of  some  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  work- 
men that  this  committee  ought  not  to  try  to  get  all  the  facts? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  you  should  get  all  the  facts,  but  it  seems  to  me 
it  might  be  more  desirable  if  you  had  your  own  representative  or 
representatives  go  down  there,  take  their  own  time,  and  quietly  go 
over  the  different  plants  of  all  the  Steel  Corporation,  taking,  if 
necessary,' a  week  or  two  weeks  and  making  a  thorough,  full,  and 
complete  investigation,  which  I  am  afraid  your  committee  could  not 
do  in  a  short  time.  And  besides,  it  would  avoid  that  other  question* 
I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  something  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  committee  ought  not  to  go? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  won't  say  that.  I  think  that  is  for  the  committee  to 
decide. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  quoted  George  Eothwell  Brown  and 
approved  his  doctrine  as  enunciated,  and  I  wondered  if  you  approved 
of  that  statement  of  his. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  wish  to  approve  or  disapprove  that,  if  you 
please. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  very  important. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  chairman  noticed  this  article 
in  regard  to  the  strikers  breaking  up  a  meeting  in  Steubenville,  Ohio: 

Five  hundred  steel  strikers  inarched  on  Mingo  Junction,  3  miles  south  of 
here,  to-night,  invaded  a  hall,  and  prevented  a  meeting  of  Mingo  Junction  steel 
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workers  of  the  Carnegie  Co.  plant  there,  who  had  decided  to  take  a  vote  on 
the  question  of  returning  to  work.  The  marchers  reached  the  hall  just  aho\it 
the  time  it  was  to  be  called  to  order  by  James  Brettell,  a  member  of  the  Mingo 
Junction  Civic  League,  imder  whose  auspices  the  meeting  was  to  have  been  held. 

That  is  typical,  characteristic,  and  represents  conditions  in  regard 
to  some  of  the  matters  mentioned  by  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
on  yesterday  in  his  inquiries. 

henator  ?hipps.  That  you  would  class  as  intimidation,  would  you? 

Mr.  Gary.  Certainly. 

Senator  Phipps.  Reference  has  been  made  fi'equently  to  other 
forms  of  intimidation,  such  as  threatening  men  who  desired  to  con- 
tinue working.    Have  you  any  evidence  of  such  threats? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  we  have  considerable.  I  have  here  a  number  of 
letter's,  with  the  envelopes,  original  letters — with  the  interpretation 
of  the  letters,  written  by  some  one,  generally  more  or  less  anonymous^ 
but  some  of  them  signed. 

Senator  Phipps.  Will  you  read  one  or  two  samples  of  those  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  If  you  will  permit  I  would  be  glad  not  to  give  the 
names  publicly.  Of  course,  I  am  willing  that  the  Senators  on  the 
committee  should  have  the  names,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  place  anyone 
in  jeopardy.    Here  is  a  sample: 

Swissvaij:,  Pa., 

September  2h  ^919, 
Dear  Madam  :  How  are  you  with  your  children  after  your  husband  scabbing 
at  Carrie  funiares.    You  are  sending  him  notice  he  bad  better  come  home  be- 
cause he  won't  lose  more  than  five  days.    You  wiU  see  him  in  box  and  will 
not  get  any  benefits  from  no  kind  "  Enshorance  " 

Whatever  th^t  means — 
if  he  get  killed  in  strike. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Then  the  name  is  signed  and  on  the  bottom  here,  represented  in 
a  crude  picture,  is  the  husband  in  a  coflin. 

I  have  quite  a  good  many  of  these,  which,  as  I  say,  are  original 
letters,  original  envelopes  (and  interpretations),  w^hicli  have  been 
sent  to  different  families,  and  turned  in,  or  at  least  mailed  to  the 
company. 

Of  course,  as  a  rule  they  do  not  give  information  of  those  facts, 
they  are  afraid  to  do  so.  It  is  only  where  they  are  very  w^ell  ac- 
quainted— I  mean  they  do  not  give  up  the  letters,  but  do  mform  us. 
We  have  information  from  many,  many  families,  where  they  have 
been  threatened  with  the  killing  of  the  husband  and  father,  the  blow- 
ing up  of  the  house,  the  kidnapping  of  the  children,  and  so  forth. 

I  would  be  very  glad  to  submit  mese  letters  to  the  senatorial  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Reed.  May  we  ask  the  committee  that  if  these  letters,  or  any 
of  them,  are  printed  in  the  record,  the  names  be  omitted. 

Mr.  Rubin.  How  about  the  signers  of  the  letters? 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  take  that  matter  up  and  de- 
termine it.    It  will  not  determine  it  now. 

Senator  Phipps.  The  committee  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to^ 
look  over  that  evidence? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  all  I  have  to  suggest  at  the  moment,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  go  back  to  my  question. 
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Mr.  Gary.  Your  question  of  yesterday  was  confined  to  1918,  as  I 
remember  it. 
The  Chairman.  No;  I  want  the  profits  from  1914. 
Mr.  Gary.  In  1914,  after  deducting  the  Federal  taxes,  $58567,925. 
The  Chairman.  That  was  the  net  profit? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  1915,  $107,832,016;  1916,  $303,449,476;  1917,  $253,- 
608,200;  and  1918,  $167,562,280. 
The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  dividends  for  those  years? 
Mr.  Gary.  They  were  7  per  cent  on  the  preferred  and  5  per  cent  on 
the  common,  and  there  was  12  per  cent  extra  on  the  common  for  some- 
thing over  a  year,  I  think.    In  1914  the  dividend  on  the  common  stock 
was  only  3  per  cent  instead  of  5  per  cent. 
The  CHAfRMAN.  That  was  in  1914? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  in  1914.  In  1915  only  li  per  cent  for  the  year; 
1916,  8i  per  cent.  I  will  have  to  correct  my  figures  on  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man: 1914,  3  per  cent  on  the  common  stock;  1915,  li  per  cent  on  the 
common  stock;  1916,  81  per  cent  on  the  common  stock;  1917,  5  per 
cent  and  13  per  cent  extra,  including  1  per  cent  for  Red  Cross  pur- 
poses: 1918,  it  was  14  per  c^nt.  On  tne  preferred  it  was  7  per  cent  all 
the  time ;  that  has  always  been  7  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  CanVou  give  us  the  amount  you  passed  to  sui-plus 
in  those  years? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  do  that  in  a  second,  but  of  course,  I  will  give 
you  those  figures. 
The  Chairman.  You  will  do  that  later? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes.  They  are  all  carefully  included  in  our  annual 
reports. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  show  in  any  way  the  amount  written  off 
for  depreciation? 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  this,  no,  but 

The  Chairman.  You  will  furnish  those  figures? 
Mr.  Gary.  I  will,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Gary,  do  you  desire  to  go  ahead  with  any 
statement? 

Mr.  Gary.  Just  in  answer  to  a  question  propounded  yesterday,  with 
reference  to  men  working  the  long  turns  at  the  shift  from  night  to  day 
turns.    At  the  manufacturing  plants,  out  of  a  total  of  101,000  em- 
ployees 82  worked  a  continuous  24  hours  once  in  each  month. 
Mr.  Reed.  That  is  not  82,000  men. 

Senator  McKellar.  The  gentleman  who  testified  yesterday  that 
there  were  four  or  five  hundred  is  mistaken,  then? 

Mr.  Gary.  He  is  mistaken ;  I  have  it  exactly— a44  men  work  a  con- 
tinuous 18  hours  twice  each  month.  These  are  all  in  the  blast  furnace 
department.  No  other  employees  work  a  continuous  24  or  18  hours, 
except  in  emergency  times  like  the  war  or  something  of  that  sort. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  will  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  been 
reducing  these  hours  from  year  to  year  and  from  time  to  time,  goinff 
back  many  years,  as  rapidly  as  we  could,  by  consultations,  by  good 
management,  and  particularly  by  the  introduction  of  improvements 
in  machinery,  in  devices  which  increased  work  and  decreased  manual 
labor.  The  hard  work  in  our  works  we  think  is  not  the  rule;  on  the 
contrary  it  is  the  rare  exception. 

I  would  like  to  add  in  that  connection  that,  except  for  the  labor- 
saving  devices,  the  improvements  in  machinery,  which  have  been  the 
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.  result  of  constant  study  and  experiments  in  the  hands  of  a  large  corps 
of  engineers,  under  the  general  direction  of  one  of  our  vice  presidents, 
Mr.  Keis — except  for  the  improvements  which  have  been  more  or  less 

fut  into  practice  throughout  the  country,  and  perhaps  other  countries, 
doubt  if  there  could  have  been  sufficient  production  to  supply  the 
necessities  of  the  general  public. 

Now,  of  course,  we  are  expending  as  vou  know  large  sums  of 
money  all  the  time  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  men  of  hard  work 
by  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  saving  of  hours,  and 
in  the  direction  of  being  able  to  secure  necessary  production  with- 
out extending  the  hours  of  labor,  with  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
hours  and  relieving  the  men  of  hard  work. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  by  whom  are  the  labor  policies  of  your 
company'  determined? 

Mr.  (jARY.  The  labor  policies? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  May  I  ask  just  what  you  mean  by  that? 

The  Chairman.  How  you  deal  with  labor,  hours  of  service,  sani- 
tary conditions,  and  things  of  that  kind;  who  determines  what  you 
will  do? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  determination,  if  any  question  is  raised  or  if  any 
new  policy  is  proposed,  is  by  the  finance  committee  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation. 

Senator  McKeli^ar.  That  is  this  committee  of  15  that  you  spoke  of  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Xo  ;  the  committee  of  seven. 

The  Chairman.  Of  which  you  are  chairman? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  which  I  am  chairman.  Of  course  they  come  through 
the  foreman  who  is  in  consultation  with  the  men,  the  superintend- 
ent, the  manager,  the  vice  presidents,  and  presidents  of  the  subsidi- 
ary companies,  and  then  up  to  the  president  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, and  from  him  to  me,  and  then  to  the  finance  committee.  As 
I  intended  to  say  yesterday,  so  far  as  I  know  there  has  never  been 
a  recommendation  or  a  suggestion  that  we  have  had  in  regard  to 
improving  the  conditions  of  our  men  in  any  respect  that  was  not 
approved  and  carried  into  practical  effect  by  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, so  far  as  the  expenditure  of  money  was  concerned. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Take  the  question  of  employing  foreigners  in 
your  mills,  such  a  question  as  that.    Who  would  determine  that? 

Mr.  Gary.  If  any  question  was  raised,  the  finance  committee  would 
determine  it:  but,  of  coui-se,  it  is  in  the  hands  and  in  the  immedi- 
ate control  and  direction  of  the  foremen,  in  consultation  with  the 
superintendents  of  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  I^et  me  ask  you  this.  You  have  had  practically 
no  unionism  in  your  mills  since  1901  and  1009,  at  the  time  of  the 
strikes? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  not  quite  true.  As  I  stated  yesterday,  it  was 
continued  for  some  time  in  some  of  the  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  We  left  the  unions  and  contracted  with  them  where 
they  existed  at  the  time  of  the  organization,  made  contracts  with 
them  for  a  number  of  years,  until  finally  it  was  all  eliminated  in 
the  way  and  at  the  time  stated  by  me  on  vesterday. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  time  was  tnat? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  the  last  was  in  1912. 
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The  Chairman.  1912  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  so;  the  tin  plat^  trouble  at  Bridgeport,  190^^ 
I  am  told. 

The  Chairman.  1909? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  understood. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  1909. 

The  Chairman.  Now  the  charge  has  been  made  here  that  your 
company  had  the  policy  of  employing  foreigners  of  different  nation- 
alities and  putting  them  around  in  the  different  places  so  as  to  pre- 
vent any  coliesive  action  among  the  men. 

Mr.  (tary.  There  is  absolutely  no  foundation  for  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  the  question  of  employing  these  large 
numbers  of  what  you  call  foreigners,  some  of  them  with  feelings 
against  tlie  institutions  of  this  country,  been  a  subject  of  discussion 
by  your  boards 

Mr.  Gary.  It  has  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  thought  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  question  has  never  been  raised. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  now  that  this  foreign  element  is  pre- 
cipitating this  strike,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  That  15  per  cent? 
J  Ml*.  Gary.  I  do.  But  I  think  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
jfiuestion  of  tjie  necessary  number  of  emplovee**  can  not  be  ignored. 
As  I  stated  yesterday,  if  we  had  not  had  the  services  of  foreigners 
during  the  war  we  could  not  have  continued;  we  could  not  have  unin- 
'  t^rruptedly  continued  our  operations.  I  ought  to  say  there,  though^ 
if  we  had  known  there  was  a  substantial  number  of  the  kind  of 
foreigners  who,  I  think,  are  now^  making  the  real  troiible  here,  who 
are  disturbing  the  peace,  who  are  resorting  to  violence,  and  who  I 
believe  are  under  the  leadership  of  outsiders,  we  would  not  have 
employed  them.  ^         " 

Senator  Pniprs.  Judge  (xar^^  take  normal  periods  existing  l)efore 
the  war,  would  it  have  been  possible  to  supply  your  demand  for 
ordinarv  labor  with  American  workmen? 

Mr.  (jARY.  It  would  not. 

Senator  Phipps.  It  was  necessarv  for  you  to  take  the  employees  as 
they  applied  for  jobs  in  order  to  fill  up  your  complement  of  forces? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  was,  and  always  has  been;  and  yet  of  course  at  no 
time  would  we  employ  a  man  whom  we  believed  was  disloyal  in 
sentiment  to  this  country,  even  if  we  had  to  correspondingly  reduce 
*    our  production  and  close  down  our  manufactories. 

Senator  Phipps.  Now,  as  to  skilled  labor,  is  it  the  fact  that  the 
.  positions  requiring  skilled  labor  are  as  a  general  rule  filled  by  Ameri- 
can men,  American  boys  who  have  had  some  school  education,  and 
j  who  have  intelligence  and  training? 

!     Mr.  Gary.  I  thmk  that  would  be  an  overstatement,  because  there  are 

;  large  numbers  of  foreigners  who  have  become  Americanized,  really 

'  the  larger  number,  and  who  have  been  successful  and  have  l^een 

promoted  and  are  occupying  ])laces  where  skilled  wo^k  is  require/! — 

multitudes  of  them. 

Senator  McKellar.  Prior  to  the  war,  did  your  company  have  auy 
contractual  relations,  either  express  or  implied,  with  steamship  com- 
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panies  or  an}'  other  companies  by  which  foreign  labor  was  secured 
for  vonr  companies? 

Air.  Gary.  We  did  not.  That  is^  immediately  prior  or  along  about 
that  time.  If  there  were  any  such  it  was  long  ago  and  before  the  la^^ 
regarding  the  importation  of  men  was  pa^ed.  And  I  do  not  say 
that  there  were  then.  I  do  not  know  of  any,  but  I  would  not  dispute 
it  as  to  that  period. 

The  Chairman.  During  this  period  and  up  to  the  present,  where 
you  have  had  no  unionism  in  your  mills,  how  did  the  men  present 
any  grievances  ?  Who  is  there  to  speak  for  the  men,  and  regardless 
as  to  the  merits  of  imionism  or  nonimionism  how  can  individual  men 
without  unions  present  their  grievances?  And  in  that  connection  let 
me  call  your  attention  to  volume  3  of  the  report  made  in  1912  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  to  which  I  referred  yesterday.  Speaking  on 
this  question,  page  15,  they  say : 

"  The  workmen,  furthermore  " — ^these  are  the  workmen  in  the  steel 
mills — "  have  no  effective  means  of  determining  the  conditions  under 
which  they  work,  or  even  calling  attention  to  the  features  which  they 
consider  unjust.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  a  verj"  large  number  of  the 
workmen  can  not  make  themselves  understood,  either  by  their 
superior  officers  or  by  many  of  their  fellow  workmen,  they  are  almost 
eniiFely  without  organization,  through  which  alone  demands  and 
protests  can  be  made  effective." 

How  can  the  unorganized  workmen  present  their  grievances  ? 
.'      Mr.  Gary.  Individually  or  through  committees  appointed  by  them- 
;  selves,  which  is  frequently  done,  which  so  far  as  i  know  is  always 
/  done  if  there  is  any  grievance  to  present. 

'  They  have  their  different  methods.  The  foreman  is  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  men,  they  are  in  close  contact  with  him;  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  present  their  views,  and  we  hear  them  as  coming  through 
committees.  A  very  striking  instance  occurred  some  months  ago, 
not  to  be  specific,  which  I  will  tell  you  about  if  you  care  to  hear 
it.  It  illustrates  the  situation.  A  man  occupying  an  impoi-tant 
position  I  think,  at  a  critical  time  suddenly  discontinued  his  work: 
he  was  called  to  account  by  the  foreman,  and  then  the  superintendent 
was  called  in,  and  the  wrong  done  having  been  very  grievous  the 
man  was  asked  bv  the  superintendent  why  he  did  that  under  those 
circumstances.  lie  replied  he  was  obeying  the  orders  of  outsiders, 
and  he  told  who  they  were — ^the  association.  And  he  was  asked  if 
he  believed  he  had  a  right  under  the  circumstances  to  disobey  the 
orders  of  his  superior  officer  and  listen  to  an  outsider.  He  said 
whether  he  did  or  not. he  felt  that  he  was  obliged  to  do  it.  TMiere- 
upon  he  was  discharged. 

Senator  Phipps.  Was  that  an  act  of  sabotage? 

Mr.  (tart.  Well,  you  can  characterize  it.  Senator.  Soon  after  a  com- 
nvittee  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  engaged  in  that  department  ap])ealed 
to  the  manager  and  he  consulted  the  president.  They  stated  they 
thought  this  man  should  be  taken  back.  Now,  how  many  of  those 
men  were  union  men  I  do  not  know  and  did  not  inquii*e.  Of  course 
we  had  some  reason  to  think  that  some  of  them — if  not  all  of  them — 
were  members  of  the  union,  but  I  do  not  make  the  assertion  because 
I  have  no  proof  of  it.  But  the  pre.sident  received  the  impi*ession 
that  perhaps  the  man  was  somewhat  repentant.  He  and  the  manager 
disagi^eed.     Under  the  circumstances  they  decided  to  present  the 
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case  to  the  Steel  Corporation.  I  think  members  of  this  couuuitte© 
to  which  I  have  referred  asked  to  have  that  done.  Anyhow,  they 
did  come  to  om*  oflSc&s;  and  I  said  to  the  president,  "I  advise  you 
to  go  back,  call  in  the  general  manager,  so  that  he  shall  have  fair 
-  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  summon  this  man  and  members  of 
the  committee.  If  you  find  the  man  is  really  repentant,  that  ho 
wa,s  obeying  the  orders  of  outsiders,  but  he  is  willing  to  come  back 
and  to  observe  the  orders  of  his  superior  officers,  I  would  take  him 
back  anyhow.  Of  course  if  he  is  going  to  remain  in  the  frame  of 
mind  he  enteilained  when  he  refused  to  work,  that  is  a  different 
thing;  after  all  we  do  not  want  to  injure  the  man  if  he  has  really 
changed  his  opinion."  And  I  said,  "  Don't  bring  up  the  (jucbtion  of 
unionism  at  all;  that  makes  no  difference.  Don't  ask  that  question, 
don't  pay  any  attention  to  tlmt,  don't  ask  whether  he  belongs  to  a 
union."  That  was  carried  into  effect.  Now,  there  were  a  number  of 
men  who  appeared  as  that  committee,  I  can  not  tell  you  how  many, 
but  quite  a  large  number  that  had  been  selected  by  the  men. 

Now,  you  ask  if  a  man  does  not  understand  English  how  is  he 
going  to  present  his  grievances,  if  he  has  any,  even  to  a  committee 
to  be  selected.  Perhaps  the  answer  might  be  that  it  would  be  just 
as  difficult  to  present  any  claim  or  grievance  to  the  members  of  a 
labor  union  or  to  a  self-appointed  advocate  or  leader.  It  is  done 
through  interpreters.  There  is  always  some  one  who  can  speak  for 
and  with  these  men,  whether  it  is  a  labor  union  leader  trying  to 
represent  them  or  whether  it  is  the  foreman  acting  for  them.  Many 
of  these  men  do  have  a  smattering  of  English;  they  get  along  in 
employment,  but  many  of  them  can  not  speak  good  English — not  a 
majority  of  them  but  a  good  many,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  policies  enunciated 
by  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  are  you  not.  Judge  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  to  some  extent.  I  am  not  particularly  acquainted 
with  those  conditions  or  facts. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  the  "  Principles  and  policies  to  govern 
relations  between  workers  and  employers  in  war  industries  tor  the 
duration  of  the  war,"  this  proposition  is  laid  down : 

Right  to  organize.  The  right  of  workers  to  organize  in  trade-unions  and 
to  bargain  collectively  through  chosen  representatives  is  recognized  and 
affirmed.  This  right  shall  not  be  denied,  abridged,  or  interfered  with  by  the 
employers  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 

Did  you  subscribe  to  any  such  doctrine  as  that  for  war  times? 

Mr.  6art.  It  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by  collective  bargain- 
ing. If  you  mean  the  collective  bargaining  that  the  labor  unions 
are  now  claiming  to  insist  upon,  we  did  not.  If  you  mean  the  right 
of  men  through  committees  to  present  their  questions,  or  any  ques- 
tion, yes,  in  principle.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  War  Labor 
Board. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  nobody  from  your  plant  connected  with 
it  at  all? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  right  to  organize  in  trade-unions — ^you 
do  not  endorse  that  policy,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No — well,  the  right  to  organize — I  do  endorse  that. 
I  do  not  combat  or  contest  that.     I  think  laboring  people  have  a 
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perfect  right  to  join  a  union,  and  I  think  anybody  has  a  right  to 
lorm  a  union. 

Senator  Jones.  Judge  Gary,  I  understood  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  to 
state  here  the  other  day  that  they  were  not  seeking  to  organize  all 
of  the  men  of  the  Steel  Corporation  into  the  union  and  have  it 
what  is  known  as  a  "  union  shop ;"  that  that  was  not  the  issue  at  all, 
and  I  understand  now  that  you  substantially  put  yourself  on  the 
same  plane,  you  do  not  object  to  these  men  belonging  to  labor  imions, 
if  I  understand  you  correctly. 
Mr.  Gary.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Jones.  And  the  other  parties  are  not  insisting  that  all 
of  your  employees  shall  be  members  of  a  labor  imion,  and  I  should 
like  to  know,  with  those  views  in  mind,  what  is  the  difference  here 
between  you  and  the  representatives  of  labor  unions. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  difference,  first,  is  in  the  statement  of  facts.  The 
labor  imions  secure  as  many  of  the  employees  in  every  line  of  industry 
as  they  can  to  join  their  unions.  It  is  a  misstatement  of  fact  to  say 
that  they  only  desire  or  seek  to  secure  a  number  of  members.  When 
they  can  succeed  and  they  have  the  power  by  reason  of  the  numbers 
of  employees  to  compel  the  owners  to  contract  with  them  in  regard 
to  labor,  as  they  do  wherever  it  is  possible  so  far  as  my  experience 
and  information  goes,  then  of  course  nonunion  members  can  not 
get  work  in  that  mill  except  through  the  unions. 

I  should  like  to  have  you  make  as  full  an  inquiry  as  you  can, 
in  this  country  or  in  any  other  country,  and  find  if  you  can  where 
contracts  are  made  with  the  unions  with  respect  to  a  number  of  em- 
ployees, with  the  agreement  that  those  who  do  not  care  to  join  or  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  union  may  come  in  and  get  employment.  Now, 
if  they  have  such  contracts  as  that  it  is  o  recent  thing,  in  my  opinion, 
and  in  conformity  to  a  scheme  which  has  been  told  by  some  of  the 
union  labor  leaders  whereby  it  was  stated  that  they  would  make 
an  agi'eement  whereby  a  shop  might  be  partly  union  and  partly  non- 
union, because  they  knew  when  the  contract  was  made  for  a  part  of 
the  employees  it  would  be  a  very  short  time  when  they  would  get 
them  all  in,  and  then  they  would  insist  upon  their  own  terms. 

Senator  Jones.  Then,  judge  Gary,  when  you  say  that  you  have 
no  objection  to  your  men  belonging  to  unions  you  only  state  that 
with  i-eference  to  a  degree  of  unionization,  do  you  not?  In  other 
words,  you  are  willing  that  some  of  your  men  should  belong  to  a 
union,  but  not  all? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  that  is  not  quite  a  fair  answer — not  quite  an  accu- 
rate answer. 

Senator  Jones.  I  am  asking  for  the  purpose  of  getting  your  views. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  not  quite  an  accurate  statement.  We  make  no 
question  in  regard  to  whether  the  men  belong  to  unions  or  not.  We 
do  not  ask  for  the  number,  we  do  not  know  the  number,  we  have 
done  nothing  to  ascertain  the  number,  except  as  it  comes  from  the 
statements,  particularly  laterly,  from  the  men  in  the  mills  them- 
selves who  have  said  thev  did  not  propose  to  strike,  they  wanted  to 
go  back  to  work,  they  did  not  care  to  join  unions,  and  there  were 
not  over  10  or  15  per  cent  at  the  outside  who  belonged.  Those 
statements  have  been  repeatedly  told  to  us  during  the  last  year. 
But  we  never  make  any  question,  we  never  ask  a  man  whether  he 
belongs  to  a  union  or  not,  we  do  not  know  who  does  and  who  does 
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not  belong  to  unions.  Those  men  who  were  called  yesterdaj'  and 
said  they  did  not  belong  to  unions  at  the  present  time  and  did  not 
care  to,  I  could  not  have  answered,  I  did  not  know  whether  they 
did  or  not.  Now,  then,  I  presume  tliat  the  l^cal  people  who  sent  them 
here  did  know  when  the  men  came;  they  ascertamed,  because  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  requested  some  nonunion  men  to  be 
sent  here.  They  knew,  but  T  did  not.  We  did  not  know  previously. 
We  never  ask  the  question  of  a  man  whether  he  does  or  does  not  be- 
long to  a  union. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  this,  the  committee  wanted  to  hear  both 
imion  men  and  nonunion  men,  and  we  requested  from  both  sides 
of  the  controversy,  nonunion  men  from  the  one  side  and  union  men 
from  the  other,  so  we  could  have  it  fairly  reported. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  of  course  that  was  the  fair  thing  to  do. 

Senator  Wat^sii.  Judge  Gary,  let  me  see  if  I  understand  your  po- 
sition.    You  recognize  the  right  of  working  men  to  organize? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  have  no  objection  to  unions  in  your  plants. 
Is  that  right! 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  that. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  recognize  the  right  of  the  men  to  form 
unions? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  you  refuse  to  confer  with  the  representatives 
of  the  unions? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh,  That  is  right.  Now,  what  good  is  there  in  men 
having  the  right  to  organize  if  they  employer  refuses  to  recognize 
their  officials  and  confer  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  What  good  is  it  to  them  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes,  of  what  value  is  the  right  of  working  men 
to  organize  if  their  representatives  can  not  talk  to  their  employer? 

Mr.  Gary.  Could  that  not  be  answered  by  saying  if  10  per  cent . 
of  the  men  can  join  unions  and  secure  a  contract  with  the  employer, 
with  the  labor  representatives  of  that  10  per  cent,  that  they  then 
should  have  the  right  by  so  doing,  the  minority,  to  drive  or  to  force 
.  ,or  to  influence  the  90  per  cent  of  the  employees  to  join  the  unions? 
Because  that  is  the  inevitable  result.    AVould  that  be  right? 

Senator  Walsh.  But  is  not  your  position  secui'e  when  representa- 
tives of  organized  labor  come  to  you  and  you  say  they  only  repre- 
sent 10  per  cent,  and  you  say  to  them,  "  I  "can  not  talk  with  you,  I 
can  not  discuss  this  matter,  you  only  repi*esent  10  per  cent  of  my 
employees,  and  I  want  the  other  90  per  cent  represented  or  I  have 
the  right  to  assume  they  are  not  discontented."  You  could  take  that 
position,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  In  conversation,  do  you  mean? 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  it  not  a  question  of  fact  for  y.ou  to  determine 
how  many  the  representatives  or  organized  labor  represent. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  quite  right. 

Senator  Walsh.  Not  to  assume  they  are  a  minority  simply  because 
you  get  letters  from  their  representatives,  and  to  take  the  position 
that  they  are  only  a  minority.  Is  not  that  a  fact  which  you  could 
have  determined  after  conferring  with  them?  Men  do  not  make 
public  their  membership  in  unions. 
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Mr.  Gary.  You  will  remember  I  said  in  my  letter,  they  had  said 
to  me,  "  We  represent  your  men,"  and  I  said  that  "I  do  not  think 
you  represent  them."    Was  that  not  equivalent  to  disputinp^  the  fact? 

Senator  Walsh.  But  the  union  men  in  the  shop,  where  they  know 
their  employer  will  not  recognize  their  unions,  do  you  think  those 
men  will  make  public  their  membership  ?  Do  you  tliink  your  super- 
intendents and  foremen  would  know  every  man  in  your  plant  that 
was  a  member  of  a  union  when  they  knew  that  you  were  not  in 
sympathy  with  unions? 

Mr.  GARf.  I  do  not  think  that,  but  I  do  think  that  with  ordinary 
years  and  intelligence,  if  employees  came  to  him  in  large  numbers 
so  he  knew  they  were  a  majority,  saying  they  did  not  belong  to 
unions  and  they  did  not  care  to  have  a  small  minority  control  a 
shop,  I  think  he"  would  get  it  that  way. 

Senator  Jones.  But  your  position  is  the  same  even  if  90  per  cent 
of  your  men  were  unionized  you  would  refuse  to  meet  and  to  confer 
with  their  representatives,  as  I  understand  you?    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  not  said  so ;  I  do  not  say  that. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  not  said  you  refused  to  recognize  the 
officers  of  unions,  that  you  would  not  even  talk  with  Mr.  Gompers? 
Have  you  not  said  that  here  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  trouble  is  you  do  not 

Senator  Jones  (interrupting).  The  reason  you  are  not  conferring 
with  them  is  because  you  think  they  represent  only  a  minority,  or 
is  it  because  you  are  hostile  to  the  representatives  ox  organized  labor 
conferring  with  you  ?    It  is  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Gary.  Senator,  I  refuse  to  change  my  thought  or  my  expres- 
sion, in  substance,  and  that  is  that  we  refuse  to  do  anytliing  that 
will  result  in  the  closed  shop  as  against  the  open  shop,  and  that  is 
where  I  stand.    And  let  me  add 

Senator  Walsh.  But,  Judge  Gary,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  these 
men  represented  90  per  cent  of  your  employees,  that  you  would  refuse 
to  confer  with  them  because  it  might  be  a  step  toward  recognizing 
the  closed  shop  as  against  the  op^n  shop  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  not  said  tnat.  Tnat  question  has  not  come  up. 
It  would  be  time  enough  to  consider  that 

Senator  Waijsh.  But  have  or  have  you  not  said  that  you  would  not 
receive  the  representatives  of  organized  labor? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  I  have  not  said  that.    You  were  not  here 

Senator  Walsh.  But  I  was  here  all  day  yesterday  and  I  heard 
you- 


Mr.  Gary.  Were  you  here  yesterday 

Senator  Walsh  (interruptmg).  I  was  here  all  day  yesterday,  and 
I  would  like  to  ask  now  the  question  directly,  will  you  confer  with 
any  representative  of  organized  labor  or  of  an  union  attached  to  or 
connected  with  any  of  your  establishments — yes  or  no  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Under  any  circumstances? 

Senator  Walsh.  I  mean  here  to-day  or  to-morrow,  will  you  confer 
with  them  in  order  to  try  to  settle  the  strike 

Mr.  Gary  (inten-upting).  I  will  not,  because 

Senator  Walsh  (interrupting).  Because  it  is  a  step  towards  recog- 
nizing the  union,  that  is  it,  isn't  it  ? 
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Mr.  Gary.  Because  they  represent  a  minority,  a  small  minority, 
that  is  the  reason,  and  because 

Senator  Walsh  (interrupting).  Judge  Gary,  why  do  you  not  leave 
it  to  arbitration  ?  AVhy  do  you  not  leave  that  question  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  find  out  whether  they  do  represent  a  minority 
or  not  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Do  you  mean  at  the  present  time  ? 

Senator  Walsii.  Yes,  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Gary.  Mr.  Senator 

Senator  Walsh  (interrupting).  Why  do  you  not  leave  it  to  arbitra- 
tion? They  say  that  they  represent  a  majority  of  the  workmen,  and 
you  say  that  they  represent  a  minority.  Why  don't  you  let  some  third 
persoji  hear  the  case  itself  and  determine  whether  or  not  they  represent 
a  minority  or  a  majority?  Isn't  that  fair?  You  say  that  they  only 
represent  a  minority,  and  they  say  they  represent  a  majority,  and  they 
give  us  figures  showing  that  they  represent  150,000  or  200,000  men,  ancl 
you  say  they  do  not.     T^et  the  Prei^ident  decide  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  They  give  you  figures  showing  that  they  represent  200,- 
000  of  our  men?  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  they  do  not.  There  are  no 
such  figures  as  that. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  do  not  ivniember  the  exact  number,  but  a  large 
number. 

Mr.  Gary.  They  are  talking  about  the  entire  steel  industry.  I  do 
not  speak  for  a  large  portion  of  the  steel  industry,  therefore  I  do 
not  admit  or  contradict  what  they  say. 

Senator  Walsh.  Well,  won't  any  honest  arbitrator  determine  what 
is  right,  Mr.  Gary  ? 

If  that  is  a  fact,  won't  it  be  shown  that  these  men  only  represent 
a  small  minority?  You  were  not  willing  to  confer  with  them,  they 
say,  and  they  say  that  they  have  a  majority.  If  they  have  a  majority, 
isn't  it  well  for  you  to  know  it  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Just  please  let  me  answer  that  question.  Senator. 

Senator  ^A'alsh.  Xow,  Mr.  Gary,  what  I  want  to  know-  is,  if  under 
any  circumstances  you  are  convinced  that  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  men  are  organized,  and  their  representatives  call  on  you,  whether 
you  would  confer  with  them,  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  public  ?  Are  there  any  circumstances  under  w^hich 
you  would  confer  with  them 

Mr.  Gary  (internipting).  In  the  first  place.  Senator,  I  do  not  think 
that  I  am  called  upon  to  answer  a  question  as  to  what  I  might  do 
under  other  circumstances.  But  I  Avant  to  first  saj'^  to  you  that  I  am 
very  sorry  to  differ  with  you  or  anybody  else,  or  with  a  portion  of 
the  public — if  there  is  any — in  regard  to  not  meeting  these  gentlemen 
who  asked  to  meet  me.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  to  differ  with 
you 

Senator  Walsh  (interrupting).  And  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  families  who  are  suffering  because  of  that. 

Mr.  Lindabury.  May  I  suggest.  Senator  Walsh,  that  you  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  answer.  \  ou  have  not  given  the  witness  an  op- 
portunity to  answer  any  question  .you  have  asked. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  beg  pardon.    I^t  us  have  your  answer. 

Mr.  Gary.  Xevertheless,  I  put  ourselves  sijuarely  upon  one  issue, 
and  that  is  the  open  or  closed  shop.    Now.  as  to  what  will  bring  about 
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a  closed  shop,  as  opposed  to  the  open  shop,  we  must  decide  from  time  I 
to  time,  depending  upon  the  facts  as  they   are  presented. 

Now,  at  this  particular  time,  Mr.  Senator ,*^I  think  there  are  manjr 
things  to  take  into  consideration.  You  speak  about  the  public  and  the 
public  interests.  I  agi^ee  with  anything  and  everything  you  might 
say  in  regard  to  that.  I  stated  yesterday  the  public  interest  of  course 
is  the  first  and  the  highest  consideration,  no  matter  how  it  may  aflfect 
you  or  me,  or  your  company  or  my  company.  I  wish  to  saj  that  at 
the  present  time,  in  my  judgment,  based  upcm  my  information,  upon 
careful  inquiry,  the  union  labor  leaders,  or  some  of  them,  acting  upon 
existing  circumstances,  utilizing  a  comparatively  small  minority  of 
foreigners,  have  brought  about  this  strike,  which  is  no  more  and  no 
less  than  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  minority  to  secure  control  over 
the  interests  of  the  large  majority,  including  not  alone  the  employers, 
but  the  employes. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  you  say  that  they  only  represent  a  minority^ 
while  the  laboring  men  say  that  they  represent  a  large  majority,  and 
hei-e  is  a  memorandum  wHich  was  sent  to  me  by  one  of  them — I  have 
not  talked  with  them  and  do  not  talk  with  them — ^they  say  thev  repre- 
sent a  majority.  Now,  is  there  any  reason  why  that  issue  between 
you  shoidd  not  be  determined  by  means  of  arbitration,  whether  they^ 
represent  a  majority  or  not,  or  is  it  a  fact  that  under  no  circum- 
stances will  you  confer  with  them  at  all  ? 

Mr.  G^RY.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Senator,  but  I  have  not  finished  the 
answer  to  the  former  question. 

Senator  Walsh.  Will  you  say  that  you  will  not  meet  organized 
labor  under  any  circiunstances?     You  can  answer  that  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  propose  to  answer  it  yes  or  no.  I  propose  to- 
answer  the  question,  to  complete  my  answer,  with  all  due  respect  to 
you. 

Senator  Walsu.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  issue.  The  whole 
thing  centers  aroimd  the  question  of  what  was  the  reason  you  did  not 
see  these  men. 

Mr.  GARr.  The  rest  of  my  answer  is  that  if  the  minority  could  have 
succeeded  in  secuiing,  in  forcibly  securing  control,  which  I  think 
was  attempted,  in  my  judgment  that  inevitably  would  have  been  the 
bringing  about  of  the  closed  shop.  And  I  therefore  think  at  this 
particular  time  the  conditions  and  circumstances  as  stated  by  an  em- 
ployee who  was  here  yesterday — the  man  whom  you  summoned  to 
appear  before  you — are  different  from  any  that  have  ever  heretofore 
existed  in  this  country  I  And  I  doubt  if  many  people,  possibly  your-  . 
self,  Senator — I  dislike  to  say  it — fully  realize  the  danger  of  that,! 
securing  of  forcible  control  of  the  work. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  will  say  that  I  certainly  appreciate  that,  and  I 
also  appreciate  the  danger  of  an  employer  not  meeting  his  workmen 
that  way. 

Mr.  Gary.  His  workmen?  His  workmen?  I  have  not  i^e fused  to 
meet  our  workmen ;  quite  the  contrary.  I  refused  to  meet  outsiders 
with  no  interest  in  our  works,  and  by  their  proclaimed  attitude^ 
with  no  intention  of  doing  anything  else  except  to  organize  and 
imionize  the  steel  industry. 

Senator  Walsh.  Well,  I  will  close  with  the  statement  that  as  I 
understand  your  position  you  declined  to  see  these  men  because  yoit 
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believed  that  seeing  them  would  result  in  a  step  forward  toward 
adopting  in  your  plants  the  closed  shop,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  answer  that  yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  understood  you  to  say  that;  that  is  the  inference. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  beg  your  pardon.    I  did  not  say  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  Didn  t'you  say  in  substance  that  the  reason  why 
you  declined  to  see  these  men  was  because  you  thought  that  it  would 
be  a  step  toward  the  closed  shop,  which  you  opposed? 

Mr.  Gary.  You  leave  out  various  other  things.  They  did  not  rep- 
resent our  men.  They  were  outsiders,  and  there  were  only  a  small 
minority,  in  my  opinion,  of  our  men  who  belonged  to  unions  and  the 
large  majority  of  our  men  did  not  cai^e  to  have  these  union  leaders 
represent  them,  would  not  have  consented,  and  never  did  consent,  as 
stated  here  yesterday;  and  our  men  were  satisfied,  a  large  majority  of 
our  men  were  satisfied. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  do  not  care  to  press  it  any  further 

Mr.  Gary.  I  want  to  apologize 

Senator  Walsh  (interrupting).    Not  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Gary,  I  did  not  wish  to  combat  your  position  at  all,  and  I  am 
not  trying  to  evade  your  questions. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  know  that,  and  I  have  not  tried  to  be  disrespect- 
ful to  you 

Mr.  Garf  (interrupting).  You  have  been  respectful  to  me  and  I 
want  to  reciprocate  that. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  I  will  state  ihat  I  have  a  very  high  opinion 
of  you  and  I  have  an  exceedingly  high  opinion  of  the  way  in  which 
your  company  has  handled  labor  problems,  and  I  think  that  you 
deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit,  but  what  I  am  concerned  about  is 
whether  or  not,,  seeing  some  representatives  of  these  men,  it  might 
have  avoided  this  terrible  and  unfortunate  strike. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  think  sy.  I  think  it  would  have  been  the 
worst  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  this  country.  I  do  not 
think  you  and  T  see  this  thing  in  exactly  the  same  way.  You  be- 
lieve it  would  have  been  in  the  public  interest  if  I  had  seen  them 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes,  and  then  had  stated,  after  you  had  seen  them 
— given  a  statement  to  the  public,  "  I  have  seen  the  representatives 
of  these  men.  and  I  am  satisfied  they  represent  only  a  minoritv; 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  demands  they  make  of  me  are  not  in  the 
intei'est  of  our  working  men  or  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  I  refused  to  go  a  step  further,"  it  would  have  been  better. 
The  point  I  object  to  is  that  you  anticipated  everything  that  would 
be  discussed  at  that  conference  and  made  a  decision  before  you  saw 
their  representatives. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  you  are  wrong  in  your  opinion  and  you  think 
I  am  wrong.  I  think  what  I  did  was  for  the  public  interest.  You 
think  it  was  not.    I  am  sorry  we  disagree. 

I  bi^lieve  that  there  is  no  difference  between  you  and  me  in  our 
opinion  with  regard  to  what  really  ought  to  be  done  at  all  times, 
first,  for  the  public  interest.  But  remember.  Senator,  I  am  in  con- 
sultation with  men  who  have  had  very  long  experience  in  regard 
to  these  matters,  in  dealing  with  the  labor  unions,  and  who  are 
fully  acquainted  with  steps  that  are  taken  from  time  to  time.  I 
have  had  20  or  22  years'  experience  myself.  I  do  not  know  but 
you  have  had  just  as  much.    If  you  have  not,  you  are  not  as  well 
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qualified  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  what  might  or  might  not  be 
the  eflFect  of  doing  a  thing  at  a  particular  time. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  have  not,  sir :  but  I  have 
had  the  experieiice  of  a  public  man  in  kiiowing  that  harm  or  in- 
jury never  comes  to  you  from  giving  your  worst  enen^y,  or  the  man 
who  has  any  proposition  to  submit,  a  hearing.  That  has  been  my 
experience  in  life. 

Mi\  Gart.  Perhaps  you  have  been  quite  fortunate  in  that  regard. 
Senator  Walsh.  1  do  not  anticipate  what  the  man  outside  the  door 
is  going  to  say  to  me. 

Mr.  Gart.  There  are  times — and  there  are  men — when  I  tliink  you 
can  not  meet  them  with  any  good  to  yourself.  It  depends  upon  the 
circumstances  and  conditions. 

Senator  Jones  of  New  Mexico.  Judge  Gary,  if  I  may,  I  will  try 
to  get  the  matter  boiled  down  a  little  more.  f 

While  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  disclaimed  any  intention  of  insisting  upon 
unionizing  all  of  your  employees,  and  while  that  question  was  not 
presented  to  you  either  directly  or  included  in  the  12  points  which 

it  was  generally  understood  were  to  be  discussed 

Mr.  Gary  (interrupting).  Before  that  time,  was  that  undei-stood? 
Undei'stood  since,  I  think.  Senator.  I  do  not  think  it  was  stated 
then;  I  do  not  think  these  12  points  were  ever  heard  of  until  after 
this  strike  was  inaugurated.    I  never  heard  of  them. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  thought  they  had  been  published  in  some  way. 
Mr.  Gary.  I  think  not.  Senator. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  I  will  have  to  change  my  premise. 
Mr.  Gary.  Would  it  be  objectionable  if  I  make  a  suggestion  right 
at  this  point  ?    Perhaps  you  will  include  it  in  your  question. 
Senator  Jones.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Gary.  These  gentlemen  had  publicly  proclaimed,  at  St.  Paul 
and  elsewhere;  they  had  repeatedly  said — ^they  said  it  at  Atlantic 
City — ^that  they  were  starting  out,  that  they  had  appointed  these  24 
gentlemen,  representing  the  different  organizations,  to  attempt  to 
unionize  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  That  was  their  proposition, 
and  their  only  proposition,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  knew  in  advance 
what  they  wanted  and  what  they  were  trying  to  do,  and  I  believed, 
as  I  said  last  night,  this  was  a  step  in  that  direction.  And  in  addi- 
tion to  that  they  did  not  represent  our  men.  They  knew  they  did 
not  represent  our  men.  If  so,  why  were  they  on  this  campaign, 
which  was  immediately  after  that  commenced,  and  Vhich  has  b^n 
actively  carried  on  ever  since,  by  night  and  by  day,  by  public  meet- 
ings and  otherwise,  trying  to  organize  our  mills,  trying  to  get  our 
men  to  join  the  unions  by  threats  or  by  promises,  by  anything  and 
everything  that  is  usually  resorted  to?  I  am  not  dealing  in  person- 
alities ;  I  have  avoided  personalities  on  this  occasion ;  I  do  not  care 
to  have  any  personal  controversies  with  these  gentlemen. 

Senator  Jones.  Then,  Judge,  if  it  is  plain  here  now  that  they 
were  not  attempting  to  unionize  all  of  the  employees  of  the  Steel 
Corporation,  and  bring  about  what  you  consider  and  term  here  the 
closed  shop;  if  that  is  not  contended  for  now,  it  is  different  from 
the  situation  as  it  presented  itself  to  you  at  the  time,  is  it?  You 
were  acting  upon  the  theory  that  they  were  going  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Gary.  Senator,  if  they  should  say  that  now,  the  natural  an- 
swer would  be,  first,  why  didn't  they  say  that  at  that  time?    If  they 
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had  said  it  then  or  if  they  say  it  now,  I  would  like  to  have  you  as- 
certain, not  taking  their  word  or  my  word  for  anything — ^I  would 
[like  to  have  you  ascertain  if  yoM  can  where  they  are  operating, 
^\'here  they  have  contracts  with  a  concern  for  the  employment  of 
pien  in  that  mill,  a  minority,  a  small  minority  of  them  only  being 
^uembei's  of  unions,  where  an  important  shop  is  carried  on,  even 
lip  to  this  date  when  they  are  using  these  arguments,  partly  union 
and  i)artly  nonunion.  I  do  not  know  of  such.  But  I  should  sup- 
pose it  is  for  this  committee  to  ascertain  those  facts.  I  do  not  ask 
anyone  to  depend  entirely  upon  what  I  say  or  upon  what  anyone 
else  says  in  regard  to  this  most  unfortunate  controversy. 

Senator  Jones.  Perhaps  we  have  reached  a  point  here  where  we 
•can  get  on  common  ground.  If  there  should  now  be  a  disclahner  of 
x\\\y  intention  to  put  into  force  in  vour  plants  what  you  have  called 
the  closed  shop,  which  other  people  would  call  the  unionized  shop, 
would  you  be  willing  to  consider  any  matters  on  that  basis,  and 
talk  with  people  about  any  of  the  subjects  which  have  been  sug- 
^sted  for  discussion — ^the  twelve  points,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Gary.  Senator,  a  st^itement  of  that  disclaimer  would  not 
satisfj'  me;  it  would  be  contrary  to  anything  that  has  ever  been 
<lone ;  and  1  expi^ss  the  opinion  tliat  if  they  made  such  a  disclaimer 
in  good  faith  it  would  not  be  long  before  they  would  be  eliminated 
from  the  labor  union  organizations,  and  other  men,  with  diflFerent 
Tiews,  substituted  to  carr}'  on  the  work  of  unions.  I  base  my  opin- 
ion on  past  experience  in  this  country  and  other  countries.  The 
mere  statement  that  such  was  their  intention  would  not  satisfy  me. 
Indeed,  as  I  have  told  you,  I  have  l>een  informed  that  it  was  their 
intention,  in  order  to  get  control,  and  then  do  what  was  necessary 
later.  That  comes  from  a  prettv  important  member  of  their  organ- 
ization, and  I  know  he  has  made  the  statement. 

Senator  Jones.  The  statement  made  before  this  committee  was 
that  the  question  of  the  closed  shop,  in  the  sense  in  which  you  use 
the  term,  was  not  even  mooted  or  suggested  for  discussion,  and  I 
take  it  from  all  of  your  testimony  you  have  based  your  whole  of- 
position  to  conferring  on  onlj[  two  grounds :  First,  that  you  did  not 
think  they  represented  a  majority  of  your  men;  second,  that  you 
thought  that  they  were  seeking  to  bring  about  this  so-called  closed 
shop.  Now,  if  we  can  eliminate  the  closed-shop  proposition,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  ought  not  to  be  very  far  apart  on  settling  differ- 
ences with  this  number  of  men  whom  j'^ou  designate  as  a  small 
minority. 

Mr.  Gary.  Will  you  tell  me,  if  you  please,  Senator,  how  you  pro- 
pose to  eliminate  the  closed-shop  proposition? 

Senator  Jones.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  had  very  little  experi- 
ence with  these  labor  diflSculties,  and  I  would  not  know  how  to  go 
about  that  in  a  practical  way. 

Mr.  Gart.  You  see  that  is  the  diflSculty.  A  mere  statement  that 
.they  are  willing  to  eliminate  the  closed  shop  does  not  eliminate  it. 
'We  must,  I  think,  be  governed  by  past  experience,  by  the  history  of 
labor  unions  as  applied  to  the  closed  shop,  and  by  the  history  of 
strikes.  I  think  we  have  reason  to  judge  the  future  by  the  past 
nlways,  unless  conditions  are  changed. 

Now,  I  have  not  a  good  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  strikes  by  labor 
imions;  I  have  not  a  good  opinion  of  many  of  the  demands  which 
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have  been  made  by  the  unions;  I  have  not  any  faith  in  the  claim  now 
made  by  the  labor  unions  concerning  the  present  strike.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  there  are  two  elements  in  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  although  I  can  not  speak  for  them.  They  are  ftilly  com- 
petent to  speak  for  themselves.  And  I  am  satisfied  that  in  the  way 
this  campaign  was  started,  has  been  conducted,  in  the  effort  to  union- 
ize the  steel  industry,  which  resulted  in  the  securing  of  a  small 
minority,  and  then  by  calling  out  the  strike,  knowing  they  did  not 
represent  the  large  majority  of  the  steel  people,  and  in  the  way 
the  campaign  has  been  conducted  since,  by  tnreats,  by  intimidations, 
by  assaults,  which  except  for  the  courage  of  the  officers  of  the  law 
in  vindicating  the  law,  and  with  which  and  for  which  the  steel  in- 
dustry has  no  responsibility  whatever,  except  for  the  strength  of  the 
officers  of  the  law  in  vindicating  the  majestv  of  the  law,  there  would 
have  been  conditions  in  this  country  which  you  and  I  would  have 
verv  much  regretted. 

ifow,  I  hate  to  say  that  publicly.  I  have,  as  I  say,  avoided  i>er- 
sonalities;  I  have  avoided  references  to  this  subject,  which  I  think 
your  questions  have  forced  me  into;  but  I  can  not  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject under  the  present  conditions  from  the  viewpoint  from  which 
you  discuss  it.  I  believe  under  the  existing  circumstances  that 
every  member  of  the  labor  union  who  is  fair-mmded  and  honest  and 
intelligent  ought  to  have  said,  and  to  say  now,  that  imder  the  cir- 
cumstances there  must  be  no  strike,  there  must  be  precipitated  no 
trouble.  Therefore,  I  can  not  talk  about  compromise  or  arbitratioa 
at  the  present  time.  And  I  say  that  regretfully,  because  apparently ■ 
I  am  differing  with  sentiments  of  some  of  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee all  of  whom  I  very  much  respect. 

Senator  Jones.  Judge  Gary,  so  far  as  my  personal  sentiment  is 
concerned,  I  made  up  mind  to  base  it  wholly  upon  the  record  which 
should  be  made  in  tnis  case,  re^rdless  of  any  inclinations  which  I 
might  have  one  way  or  the  other;  but,  according  to  the  record  in 
this  case  thus  far,  the  representatives  of  the  labor  organizations  have 
come  here  and  they  have  said  that  this  question  of  a  closed  shop  was 
not  at  issue  at  all,  and  you  have  come  here  and  said  that  you  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  have  what  is  known  as  the  open  shop,  which  shall 
employ  both  union  and  nonunion  labor.  Now,  the  public  is  intere^»d 
in  this  subject.  This  strike  is  a  disastrous  thing  for  the  public,  and 
I  think  measurably  perhaps  disastrous  to  the  Steel  Corporation,  and 
may  affect  vitally  some  of  the  men  who  have  gone  on  strike;  and  thei 
object  in  bringing  about  this  investigation,  as  I  take  it,  is  to  see  if  | 
we  can  not  discover  some  common  ground  on  which  the  interests  of 
the  public  may  be  protected  and  the  interests  likewise  of  the  Steel  | 
Corporation  and  of  the  men  themselves  subserved.  We  are  not  here 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  sides  one  wajr  or  the  other  in  this  matter, 
but  we  are  nere  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  we  can  not  find  some 
c<»nmon  ground. 

Now,  if  I  understood  your  latter  remark,  that  there  is  only  one 
solution  of  this  thing  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  we  might  as  well 
end  this  examination  here.  If  you  mean  to  say  tJiat  the  only  solu- 
tion is  to  let  this  strike  wear  itself  out,  so  far  as  I  know,  you  are  in 
position  to  carry  that  policy  into  effect;  and  if  that  is  your  policy 
now,  if  you  have  no  common  ground  to  suggest,  it  seems  to  me  we 
might  as  well  end  this  examination  here.    But  I  am  seeking,  if  possi- 
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ble,  to  find  some  common  gromid  on  which  we  can  meet  and  serve 
the  interests  of  the  public  and  your  company  and  the  employees  as 
well. 

Mr.  Gary.  Senator,  your  statement  is  very  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive. I  think  possibly  you  and  I  may  differently  interpret  the  public 
sentiment  of  this  country,  and  if  so  you  may  be  right  and  I  wrong; 
but  of  course  we  are  acting  on  our  best  judgment,  believing  we  are 
as  loyal  and  faithful  in  considering  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
entire  public  as  you  are,  although  we  are  not  disinterested  as  you  are, 
I  must  admit. 

Now,  of  course,  the  natural  way  to  settle  all  industrial  questions 
is  to  leave  every  one  open  and  free  to  act  on  the  basis  of  natural  laws 
and  regulations,  so  long  as  every  one  carefully  observes  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.  I  believe  if  the  attitude  of  the  public  is  to  insist, 
first,  upon  observing  the  requirements  of  the  law,  of  maintaining 
absolute  peace,  of  preventing  breaches  of  law  and  unlawful  disturb- 
ances, so  that  every  man  and  every  interest  is  protected,  that  this 
whole  diflSculty  will  work  out.  I  think  people  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  make  their  own  agreements,  their  own  contracts  with  their  men. 
If  one  side  or  the  other  is  transcending  the  rules  of  propriety  and 
decency  public  sentiment  will  correct  that  evil.  I  believed  in  that 
principle  when,  at  the  beginning  of  our  organization,  we  started  out 
to  give  the  public  information  concerning  our  operations  and  our 
management — when  we  permitted  Grovemment  representatives  to 
examine  our  books  and  our  accounts  from  time  to  time,  sometimes 
costing  a  good  deal  of  money  and  occupying  a  good  deal  of  our  time. 
I  think  the  strongest  force  we  have  in  securing  and  maintaining 
peace  and  contentment  is  an  enlightened  public  sentiment. 

Now,  if  it  is  desired  and  found  necessary  by  such  as  you  to  fur- 
nish additional  protection  to  one  interest  or  another,  the  foreigners 
or  Americans,  of  course  you  can  pass  general  laws  for  governing 
them.  Speaking  now  only  for  myself,  and  not  for  the  corporation — 
because  while  I  have  a  good  deal  of  authority  and  power  I  use  the 
some  very  sparingly;  I  am  in  the  habit  of  consultation — speaking 
for  myself,  I  would  not  object  to  a  law  for  Federal  incorporation  or 
license,  which  would  result  in  the  appointment  of  a  disinterested 
commission,  appointed  by  reason  of  their  fitness,  their  qualifications, . 
who  should  determine  when  and  how  and  under  what  conditions  a 
corporation  should  receive  its  charter  or  its  license,  and  should  have 
supervision  over  the  management  of  the  corporation,  including  even 
the  labor  questions;  provided,  however,  that  at  all  times  the  ques- 
tions of  principles,  the  fundamentals  having  application  as  deter- 
mined by  the  law,  might  be  reviewed  by  a  legal  tribunal,  by  a  court, 
a  Federal  court  with  ample  jurisdiction  and  authority. 

I  think  the  final  decision  of  all  these  questions,  industrial  or  other- 
wise, must  be  left  to  the  courts  of  the  country,  those  who  are  disinter- 
ested, who  are  impartial,  who  are  selected  because  of  their  fitness  to 
represent  and  carry  into  effect  the  principles  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  law.  I  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  statements 
which  have  been  made  by  labor  leaders  in  regard  to  the  courts,  when 
the  courts  have  been  condemned  and  criticized  for  their  action ;  and 
I  think  it  is  as  false  as  false  can  be  to  claim  that  the  action  or  the 
decisions  of  courts  as  a  rule  have  been  partial  and  influenced  by  one 
industry  or  one  interest  or  another. 
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The  Chairman.  Judge,  when  you  speak  of  this  licensing  system 
it  is  encouraging  to  hear  you  talk  that  way;  but  do  you  speak  at  all 
for  big  business  on  that  ?  There  are  bills  in  Congress  now  for  licens- 
ing that  are  fought  by  all  the  intei-e^ts  apparently  in  the  country,  as 
a  wrong  proposition  to  license  them. 

Mr.  6art.  If  the  bills  are  substantially  in  accord  with  what  I  have 
raid  those  who  are  opposing  them  do  not  represent  my  views.  That 
is  what  I  say  to  that.  I  think  Federal  incorporation  would  be  better 
than  license.  Of  course,  if  there  is  opposition  it  is  on  the  ground 
that  industries  and  individuals  must  be  left  untranmieled,  absolutely 
free  to  do  as  they  please,  if  they  do  not  run  counter  to  the  law. 

Now,  that  might  result  in  increase  in  prosperity,  progress  and 
prosperity  temporarily;  but  I  do  not  think  permanently.  That  is 
my  own  judgment  about  it. 

I  recognize  that  the  power  of  concentrated  capital  necessarily 
involves  the  power  to  do  more  or  less  harm.     I  recognize  the  fact 
personally  that  concentrated  capital  has  the  advantage  over  a  single 
individual,  if  the  concentrated  capital  is  in  the  hands  of  dishonest 
and  unfair  men;  and  therefore  I  think  it  is  no  more  than  right  for 
concentrated  capital  to  be  subject  to  supervision  and  control  against 
wrong — ^because  the  ultimate  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  country 
depend  upon  a  thing  being  right,  fimdamentally  right.     And  in  that 
connection  I  want  to  say  I  think  to  the  same  extent  that  capital  is , 
subjected  to  supervision  and  control  by  law,  concentrated  labor  i 
should  be  subject  to  the  siipervision  and  control  of  the  law  and  the- 
Government.    I  see  no  dinerence.     Discrimination  is  the  evil  to  be\ 
avoided.    A  fair  chance,  fair  opportunity,  equal  rights  to  all  men 
and  all  interests,  is  the  object  to  be  attained,  in  my  opinion. 

And  I  tell  you  this,  Senators,  because  I  want  you  to  know  what 
my  views  aye  upon  the  subject.  I  should  like  to  have  you  know  that 
I  wish  for  the  very  same  things  which  you  gentlemen  wish;  I  am 
no  different  from  you.  I  base  my  opinions  on  conditions  as  they 
exist,  upon  the  history  of  the  past,  upon  what  I  think  is  practicable, 
and  what  is  not;  and  I  think  I  see  dangers,  at  least  difficulties,  as 
connected  with  our  business  that  one  less  experienced  could  not  see. 

I  do  not  say  this  by  way  of  apology,  gentlemen,  although  I 
do  apologize  for  seeming,  perhaps  to  some  of  you,  judging  by  your 
questions,  to  evade  your  questions  or  to  antagonize  your  principles, 
which  I  do  not. 

Senator  Jones.  Judge  Gary,  I  have  been  of  course  very  much  im- 
pressed in  hearing  this  statement,  and  it  undoubtedly  furnishes  food 
for  thought  in  connection  with  possible  future  legislation;  but  of 
course  it  can  not  become  effective  in  a  way  to  settle  this  strike.  And 
I  do  not  care  to  prolong  the  examination,  but  I  would  like  to  ask^ 
you  the  general  question,  have  you  any  solution  to  suggest  for  the 
settlement  of  this  strike? 

Mr.  Gart.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr  Gary.  See  to  it  that  in  no  place  are  the  laws  violated,  that 
peace  is  continuously  maintained,  that  individuals  shall  be  left  free  to 
do  as  they  please  while  they  live  up  to  the  law ;  and  then  in  that  case 
the  employees,  who  are  the  ones  interested,  will  settle  this  question 
for  themselves.  Leave  them  to  settle  it.  If  you  think  at  any  time 
the  employer,  that  is  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,,  is  doing 
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the  wrong  thing,  you  come  and  see  me  and  satisfy  me  if  you  can,  and 
see  if  it  is  not  corrected,  unless  I  couvince  jrou  it  is  mistaken. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  will  meet  the  committee,  will  you.  Judge? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  certainly  will.  I  would  meet  the  union  labor  leaders, 
as  I  am  meeting  them  to-day  or  as  I  may  meet  them  in  the  General 
Conference.  I  do  not  call  that  meeting  them  as  union  labor  leaders. 
I  liave  nothing  against  them  personally. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sure  they  have  nothing  against  you. 

Mr.  Gary.  Ask  Mr.  Gompers,  ask  any  of  them  that  happens  to 
Imow  me.    I  have  nothing  against  them  personally,  as  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  it  you  did  not  answer  Mr.  Gomper's 
letter  several  months  ago  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  thought  Mr.  Gompers  knew  perfectly  well  that  I 
would  not  recognize  him  as  a  labor  leader,  he  knew  that  by  past 
experience,  and  he  knew  it  by  my  answer  to  Mr.  Tighe.  If  at  that 
time  I  was  discourteous  to  him  I  am  very  sorry ;  I  did  not  intend  it 
as  a  discourtesy. 

The  Chairman.  His  letter  to  you  was  courteous,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  certainly  w  as  courteous,  but  nevertheless  he  was  ask- 
ing something  he  knew  1  had  just  refused  Mr.  Tighe — at  least  should 
have  known  it.    I  assumed  he  did  know  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  Judge,  in  a  very  kindly  way,  is  not  that  state- 
ment which  you  have  just  made,  that  you  refused  to  recognize  Mr. 
Gompei's  in  his  oflScial  position,  not  unlike  the  attitude  of  the  labor 
men  who  refuse  to  I'ecognize  you  as  a  capitalist  and  denounce  you 
because  you  are  a  capitalist? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  think  so,  Senator.  Of  course  I  allow  your 
point  to  be  made  without  discussing  it,  but  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Wal^h.  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  their  denunciation  of 
capital,  but  I  do  not  like  to  see  capital  feel  that  labor  representatives 
-or  labor  leaders  have  not  any  rights. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  union  labor  leaders  have  rights. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  you  refuse  to  recognize  them. 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  they  have  rights.  I  admit  that  ^Vnd  when 
you  speak  about  laborei'S,  their  considerations  are  of  the  hi^est; 
they  are  of  prime  importance,  higher  than  anything  else  except  the 
interests  of  the  general  public. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  it  true.  Judge,  that  capital  has  made  mistakes? 

Mr.  Gary.  Do  I  admit  it? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  Certainly. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  it  is  true  that  labor  has  made  mistakes, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  Why,  of  course. 

Senator  Walsh.  Now  then,  when  labor  thinks  capital  has  made  a 
mistake,  and  capital  thinks  labor  has  made  a  mistake,  is  not  the 
thing  to  do  to  arbitrate? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  depends  upon  circumstances.  If  I  should  go  to  you, 
Mr.  Senator,  and  say  "  I  think  you  have  made  a  mistake  m  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  your  family,"  and  you  should  denv  it,  and  I 
asked  for  arbitration  of  that  question,  I  think  you  would  refuse. 

The  Chairman.  The  Senator  being  a  bachelor (Laucfater.) 

Senator  Walsh.  I  do  not  think  the  relationship  between  the  em- 
ployer and  employe  is  that  of  a  parent  to  his  children,  do  you? 
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Mr.  Gary.  No,  I  do  not.  But  I  think  the  relationship  between 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  its  employees  is  pretty  inti- 
mate and  pretty  friendly,  and  has  been  Rowing  more  so  year  by 
year  and  day  by  day.  I  believe  a  large  majority  of  our  people  think 
that  we  treat  them  fairly,  not  in  a  patronizing  Wky,  not  m  disregard 
of  their  rights  at  all,  but  as  associates  in  work. 

I  should  like  to  read  just  two  or  three  words  here  from  something 
that  has  a  bearing  on  the  subject.  In  1908,  when  the  general  solici- 
tor of  our  corporation,  under  my  instructions,  called  together  the 
<iasualty  managers  of  our  different  companies  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing,  this  is  what  I  said  to  them  : 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  present,  if  not  all  of  them,  know  that  I  am  In  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  movement.  We  should  like  to  take  a  prominent  part,  a 
leading  part,  in  any  movement  and  in  every  movement  that  is  practical  to 
protect  employees  of  the  different  corporations  in  which  we  are  Interesteil,  and 
any  requisition  which  is  made  for  the  expenditure  of  money  to  install  equip- 
ment to  protect  our  people  will  be  honored,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
we  expect  our  legal  department,  and  the  gentlemen  who  are  subject  to  their 
<»ontrol  (because  these  casimlties  were  under  their  control  at  that  time),  and 
direction  and  advice,  to  take  such  steps  as  are  practicable  to  ascertain  a ny- 
tliiiig  that  can  possibly  be  done  at  every  locality  and  in  every  department  to 
add  to  the  safety  of  our  equipment  and  to  prevent  accidents.  Upon  the  aseer- 
tainment^ot  the  facts  which  enable  the  heads  of  departments  to  form  an  intelli- 
gent judgment,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  recommendations  made  so  that  we 
shaU  liave  opportunity  of  finally  passing  upon  the  question  Involved.  We  will 
not  hesitate  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations  of  money  to  carry  into  effect 
every  suggestion  that  seems  to  be  practicable  for  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
ditions at  our  mills  as  far  as  our  employees  are  concerned. 

Then  later,  just  two  or  three  lines,  from  a  letter  written  by  me  to 
Home  of  them  in  1912 : 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  expects  its  subsidiary  companies  t(> 
make  every  effort  practicable  to  prevent  injury  to  employees.  Much  can  be 
done  by  designing  new  construction  and  machinery  with  all  practicable  safe- 
gUiurds.  Expenditures  necessary  for  such  improvements  will  be  authorized. 
Nothing  which  will  add  to  the  protection  of  the  workmen  should  be  neglected. 
Tfce  safety  and  welfare  of  the  workmen  is  the  greatest  concern. 

You  would  be  surprised  if  you  could  see  just  what  has  been  done, 
and  you  would  also  be  surprised  if  you  knew  what  the  percentage 
of  decreases  in  accidents  has  been — ^the  percentage  has  become  larger 
and  larger.  In  my  diflferent  talks  to  our  presidents  and  to  the  man- 
agers, whenever  I  have  had  opportunity,  it  has  always  been  in  the 
same  direction  of  considering  of  first  importance  the  best  interests 
of  our  employees. 

Now,  I  said  yesterday  we  make  no  boast  of  that.  It  is  only  what 
we  are  obligated  to  do.  I  understand  that  thoroughly,  and  I  also 
imderstand  that  it  is  to  our  interest  to  do  that. 

The  CHAiR^fAN.  Now,  Judge  Gary,  I  wold  like  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion or  two  w  ith  reference  to  the  broader  aspects  of  this  question. 
You  have  undoubtedly  studied  the  labor  situation  throughout  the 
world,  coming  out  of  this  war? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  read  the  newspapers. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  assume  that  you  have  given  a  good  deal  of 
thought  to  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  Considerable.    I  will  say,  at  least  some  thought. 
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The  Chairman.  Most  thoughtful  men  are  students  of  it.  Before  I 
ask  Jihat — I  think  you  stated  yesterday  something  about  a  plan  of  a 
shop  union  which  you  had  developed  in  the  different  factories  for  the 
workmen  to  organize  themselves. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  did  not  quite  say  that,  Senator.  I  did  say  that  a  num- 
ber of  companies  had  adopted  different  plans  which  the  labor  unions 
are  seeking  to  have  abolished. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  plan  in  the  shop  itself? 

Mr.  Gary.  And  I  did  say  that  we  have  our  own  practice  and  have 
had  for  many  years  in  regard  to  committees.  And  I  further  said,  in 
substance,  that  we  were  watching  all  these  things  very  carefully  with 
a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  they  are  beneficial  to  the  men  and 
satisfactory  to  them  and  of  then  determining  what,  if  anything,  we 
ought  to  do.  Freedom  to  the  men  to  work  or  not  work  is  what  wo 
secK  and  what  we  insist  upon. 

The  Chairman.  Y.ou  have  realized,  I  take  it,  from  some  of  your 
speeches  which  I  have  read  lately  that  we  are  in  a  new  world,  that  we 
are  getting  away  from  the  old  things  and  getting  into  new  things. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  hope  there  is  an  improvement  going  on  all  ever  the 
world — ^I  hope  so.  I  am  quite  an  optimist  as  to  the  future,  and 
yet  not  quite  so  much  so  that  I  close  my  eyes  to  the  possibilities  of 
danger. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  believe  in  closing  -your  .eyes  to 
the  conditions  in  the  world  that  are  confronting  us  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  better  to  face  these  things  than  to  bury  our 
heads  in  the  sand  and  say  that  we  can  not  see  them. 

Mr.  Gary.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  more  or  less  unrest  in  our  country? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  more  or  less.  I  think  it  is  less  in  this  country,  as 
compared  with  other  countries. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  certainly.  But  i§  that  a  symptom  of  a 
disease,  or  is  it  merely  a  sporadic  eruption? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  both.  There  have  been  decided  wrone^s;  many  of 
them  have  been  corrected,  many  are  being  corrected.  The  war  has 
inflamed  and  distorted  the  minds  of  men  all  over,  the  world,  and 
certain  elements— I  call  them  vicious— are  taking  advantage  of  these 
conditions  to  go  beyond  the  domain  of  propriety  to  bring  about  revo- 
lutions, to  bring  about  if  possible  the  forcible  distribution  of  wealth. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  not  confined  to  agitation  m  this  country! 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  it  is  very  much  worse  in  other  countries.        * 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiat  with  the  situation  m  Ji.nglancl,  1 

assume  ? 

Mr.  Gart.  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  it.  . 

The  Chairman.  Are  vou  familiar  with  the  bill  now  pendmg  in 
Parliament  for  a  Royal'lndustrial  Commission  which  was  proposed 
by  Lloyd  George  last  December?  , ,     .       i-         n.  tx. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  say  that  I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 

terms  of  it.  ,       n    t-tt 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  heard  of  it  i  j„„„„ 

Mr  Gary.  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  it.    And  of  course  there  is  danger 

of  going  to  extremes,  in  all  these  things.    Lloyd  George,  you  know,. 

is  changing  his  views  from  time  to  time. 
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The  Chair^ian.  Well,'  most  people  do  change  their  views,  don't 
they? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  I  hope  so.    Some  never  change. 

The  Chairman.  And  Llovd  George — of  course,  in  what  you  say 
you  are  not  in  any  way  reflecting  on  the  man  who  probably  saved 
the  British  Empire? 

Mr.  Gary.  No.  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  think  of  the  Lloyd 
<j«orge  of  to-day  as  compared  with  the  Lloyd  George  of  ten  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  think  a  good  deal  of  the  Lloyd  George  of 
to-day. 

Mr.  Gary.  So  do  I. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  bill  in  Parliament  has  been  the  out- 
growth of  conditions  in  England,  and  that  bill  provides  for  a  com- 
mission with  very  great  power,  does  it-not? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  It  can  legislate  upon  the  hours  of  labor,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  eight-hour  day ;  it  has  the  power  to  fix  the  minimum 
wage  in  an  industry;  and  it  has  the  power  to  administer  their  old 
a^e  pension  act;  and  that  is  to  be  a  permanent  commission.  The 
significant  thing  about  that  is  that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  | 
that  commission  are  elected  hy  labor  through  their  trade  unions. 
Are  you  familiar  with  that? 
•  Mr.  Gary.  I  am;  and  probably  the  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  What  jare  the  reasons  for  that? 

Mr.  Gary.  Labor  unions  are  practically  in  control  of  the  industries  . 
in  England  to-day,  I  ani  inclined  to  think;  I  am  afraid  they  are.  ) 
And. if  they  have  control  I  bfelieve  it  is  a  very  great  hindrance  to  the  j 
progress,  prosperity,  and  happinass  of  England.    Of  course  I  may  / 
be  mistaken,  but  that  is  my  Wief .    I  think  England  is  dealing  not 
only  with  conditions  of  unrest,  but  with  conditions  which  compel  . 
her  to  do  things  which  are  not  the  best  things  to  be  done.    And  I 
firmly  believe,  whether  I  am  right  or  wiong,  if  labor  unions  had 
control  of  the  industries  of  this  country  it  would  not  only  mean  the 
olosed  shop,  but  it  would  mean  the  imposition  and  enforcement  of 
conditions  which  would  restrict  outpu<l  and  increase  cost  and  add 
to  the  expenses  of  living. 

Now  of  course  when  there  is  only  one  thing  to  do,  or  when  there 
are  various  evils  confronting  us,  the  position  to  take  is  the  one  least 
unfavorable;  and,  therefore  I  think  England  is  inclined  to  go 
further  than  the  people  of  this  coinitiy  would  go,  simply  because 
she  is  compelled  to  do  it,  or  else  she  feels  she  is  compelled  to  do  it. 
Now,  just  what  slie  will  do  I  am  not  competent  to  say,  and  in  fact 
I  do  not  think  I  want  to  cxpi'ess  any  opinion  in  regard  to  the  Eng- 
lish situation  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  indicative  of  tlie  world  movement,  and 
don't  you  thing  it  would  be  wise  to  meet  these  questions  now  in  order 
to  prevent  a  situation  such  as  may  develoi>  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  it  is  wise  to  meet  any  Question  that  is  forcing 
itself  upon  public  attention,  yes.  T  do  not  think  we  have  any  con- 
dition that  we  have  to  meet  at  the  present  time  concerning  the 
making  of  radical  changes  in  the  administi'ation  of  our  affairs,  Sen- 
ator. But  I  think  if  this  matter  now  pending  and  under  inquiry  by 
vour  committee  is  allowed  to  solve  itself  without  anv  breach  of  law 
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jind  without  any  interference,  that  the  employees  and  employer-^ 
will  settle  it. 

The  Chairman.  Granting  that  is  true,  will  that  settle  strikes  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  it  will  have  a  very,  very  decided  influence  on 
strikes  in  this  country,  i)articularly  where  they  are  brought  al)out 
iui})roperly  or  from  iniproper  motives.  And  anything  that  is  done 
to  encourage  this  i^articular  strike  in  my  judgment  is  the  worst  thing 
that  could  liappen,  bec^uise  it  would  be  playing  into  the  hands  of  a 
vicious  element  that  should  receive  no  encouragement  from  men 
such  as  you,  in  my  judgment. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  you  do  not  suggest  that  this  conuuittee  i.s 
giving  it  any  encouiagement ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  certainly  do  not.  Senator;  quite  the  contrary,  except 
by  the  investigation  and  then  only  to  the  extent,  which  has  not  yet 
been  determined  that  this  committee  may  encourage  a  certain  vicious 
element  which  I  do  not  care  at  this  time  to  si)eak  of  or  to  char- 
acterize. 
,      The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  we  have  reached  the  point  in  this 
I  country  where  a  conmiittee  of  Congress  can  not  investigate  a  great 
'  l>ublic  question  for  fear  of  inciting  some  seditious  j^eople^ 

Mr.  (lARY.  Tliat  is  a  very  brosed  question. 

'The  Chairman.  Yes,  it  is,  but  you  have  made  a  pretty  broad 
charge. 

Mr.  (lARY.  I  will  answer  it  in  this  way :  That  I  do  not  think  that 
the  appointjnent  of  this  committee  or  the  proceedings  of  this  com- 
mittee up  to  date  are  at  all  objectionable  or  could  be  unfavorably 
Criticised;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  expect  that  there  will  l)e  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  But  the  investigation — which  I  have  not  said 
was  unnecessary  or  inadvisable — does  give  opportunity  to  certain 
I  hien.  not  including  those  who  have  already  been  upon  the  stand,  to 
inv  their  views  and  to  get  before  the  public,  a  minority,  a  small  ini- 
;  liority  of  the  public,  certain  propagande  that  is  vicious  and  ^alcu- 
iated  to  do  harm.  I  do  not  say  that  by  way  of  criticism,  ]Mr.  Chair- 
inan. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  that  open  discussion  is  not  a 
good  thing  do  you.  Judge?  You  do  not  mean  that  views  ought  not 
to  be  expressed  by  people  as  long  as  they  are  not  seditious  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  As  long  as  they  are  not  seditious — ^no. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  place 
in  which  to  talk  things  over  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  will  answer  that  in  just  this  way,  which  I  think  will 
be  plain,  simple,  and  fair.  I  think  if  a  man  in  this  city  were  preach- 
ing anarchy,  revolution,  disturbance,  destruction  of  property,  destruc- 
tion  of  life,  robbing  a  man  of  his  home  and  even  of  nis  family,  that  it 
would  be  quite  improper  and  certainly  injudicious  for  this  commit- 
tee to  summon  that  man  before  it  and  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
talk  on  any  subject.  Now,  I  do  not  say  that  has  application  to  this 
particular  case.    I  am  only  answering  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  Why  I  asked  that  was  this:  Men's  views  may  be 
criticized  by  other  men,  perhaps  fairly  and  perhaps  unfairly.  Now, 
I  notice  that  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  other  day  your  views  in  a 
certain  speech  were  criticized  very  severely  by  a  Senator. 
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Mr.  Gary.  You  mean  by  Senator  Borah  perhaps,  in  regard  to  my 
not  meeting  these  gentlemen? 

The  Chaibman.  No;  a  speech  you  made  that  we  should  forsake  the 
doctrines  of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  that  that  Avas  practically 
creating  ariarclnr  in  tnis  country 

Mr.  Gary.  What  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  like  to  have  me  i-ead  it  to  you  ?  Per- 
haps that  is  pretty  strong — let  me  read  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  He  was  discussing  the  league  of  nations,  was  he  not? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  As  yo;u  know,  I  am  in  favor  of  some  league  of  nations, 
because  it  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  peace,  which  we  all  want. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  am  bringring  this  up  on  your  theory  now 
that  when  one  individual  has  criticized  anotner's  view  it  is  apt  ta 
lead  to  trouble,  and  we  had  better  not  have  any  investigation,  but  let 
everything  go. 

Mr.  Gary.  Assuming,  then,  for  the  moment  that  I  am  the  kind  of 
man  I  spoke  of  in  the  city  of  Washington,  an  anarchist,  a  revolu- 
tionist  

The  Chahtman.  No ;  I  do  not  say  that 

Mr.  Gary.  It  would  not  have  any  application  to  me;  it  might  have 
perhaps  to  someone  else. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  in  this  speech  referred  to  in  the  Senate: 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  meutioii  that  just  SO  days,  one  inoiith,  from 
the  time  that  Mr.  Gary  announced,  amM  his  cheering  banqueters,  that  the  poli- 
cies of  Washington  and  Jefferson  were  out  of  fashion,  Mr.  Foster,  with  his 
red  pamphlet  in  his  hand,  appeared  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Gary's  industries,  and 
knocked  rude  and  long,  and  advised  Mr.  Gary  that  he  accepted  his  proposition 
that  the  policies  of  AVashington  and  JeflFerson  were  out  of  fashion,  and  that 
he  had  another  sy.steni  to  t^ike  the  place  of  thos<»  policies  of  government. 

Mr.  Gary.  You  may  think  that  that  was  a  fair  iUustration,  even 
in  senatorial  debate 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was. 

Mr.  Gary.  But  I  think  it  was  a  far-fetched  illustration.  What  I 
did  actually  say  was  that  it  was  claimed  that  we  should  adhere  to 
the  principles  announced  bj'  Washington  and  others  against  entan- 
gling alliances,  and  I  said  1  was  inclined  to  believe  that  a  large  ma- 
]ority  of  the  people  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  that  doctrine  as 
applied  to  present  conditions  had  become  unfashionable,  because  we 
were  entangled  with  other  nations,  and  what  we  were  trying  to  do 
was  to  become  unentangled. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  beUeve  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country  believe  just  exactly  as  you  said,  Mr.  Gary. 

Mr.  Gary.  Thank  you.  Senator.    I  think  so,  too. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  call  attention  to  that  in  order  to  get 
into  a  league  of  nations  discussion. 

Senator  McKeixar.  Well,  we  have  got  in,  and  since  we  have  got 
in  I  think  we  might  express  our  views  about  it.    I  indorse  that  view. 

Mr.  Gary.  Thank  you,  Senator.  I  was  about  ceilain  that  I  was 
right  even  before  you  expressed  that  view.  Senator;  there  can  be  no 
question  about  it  now. 
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Senator  McKf.TiT«ar.  I  think  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country  agree  with  you  just  as  you  say. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  we  are  going  to  begin  to  find  that  out  because 
we  are  going  to  vote  pretty  soon. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  let  us  have  a  speech  on  that  subject. 

Senator  McKellar.  We  may  find  it  out  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  country  wants  to  have  this  question  of  the  league 
of  nations  settled ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Judge  Gary,  referring  to  the 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Before  you  go  into  that,  let  this 
letter  of  Mr.  Gompers  go  into  the  record.  I  think  it  was  not  put 
in  the  other  day,  Mr.  Gompers's  letter  to  you. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  believe  that  is  a  correct  copy. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

American  Fedekation  of  I^abor. 

The  Ala  hag  HoxKr^ 
AtUintie  City,  N,  J.,  June  20,  1919. 
Mr.  Ei.BERT  H.  Gary,  Chairman, 

Board  of  Directors,  V.  S.  Steel  Corporation, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  upon  the  request  of  a  number  of 
men  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  realizing  the 
need  of  it,  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  decided  to 
respond  and  give  such  assistance  as  Is  possible  in  order  to  bring  about  more 
tliorou;;h  organization  of  the  workers  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  particularly 
those  employed  by  your  corporation. 

A  campaign  of  organization  was  begun  in  June,  1918,  and  within  that  period 
we  have  secured  the  organization  of  more  than  100,000  of  the  employees  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industry.  The  prospects  for  the  complete  organization  are, 
I  am  informed,  exceedingly  bright. 

Of  course,  knownlng  the  policy  of  the  organized  labor  movement,  I  have 
the  honor  in  part  to  represent,  we  aim  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  our  labor 
movement;  that  is,  better  conditions  for  the  tollers,  by  American  methods, 
American  understandings,  and  not  by  revolutionary  methods  or  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  a  cataclysm. 

We  believe  in  the  effort  of  employer  and  employees  to  sit  down  around  a 
table  jind,  meeting  thus,  face  to  face,  and  having  a  better  understanding  of 
each  other's  position  in  regard  to  conditions  of  labor,  to  hours,  standards, 
etc.,  and  after  reaching  an  amicable  understanding  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
for  collective  bargaining  that  Is  to  cover  wages,  hours  of  labor,  conditions  of 
employment,  etc. 

At  the  Atlantic  City  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Just 
closed,  the  committee  reported  upon  the  progress  made,  and  I  am  instructed 
and  authorized  to  suggest  to  you  whether  you  will  consent  to  hold  a  conference 
with  a  committee  representing  not  only  the  Iron  and  steel  workers  who  are 
organized,  but  representing  the  best  Interests  of  the  unorganized  men  In  the 
employ  of  your  corporation.  The  names  of  the  committee  I  am  asking  you 
to  meet  are: 

Assistant  President  Davie,  Amalgamated  Iron  and  Steel  and  Tin  Workers. 

William  Hannon,  member  executive  board,  International  Association  of 
Machinists. 

Edward  Evans,  representing  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers. 

Wm.  Z.  Foster,  secretary  of  the  National  Committee  for  Organizing  Iron 
and  Steel  Workers  and  representing  the  Brotherhood  of  Car  Men  of  America. 

John  Fitzpatrlck,  president  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor. 

If  you  can  advise  me  at  your  early  convenience  that  the  request  contained 
in  this  letter  meets  with  your  approval  and  that  a  conference  can  be  held, 
I  am  sure  I  shall  be  additionally  appreciative. 
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Kindly  address  your  reply,  which  I  trust  may  be  favorable,  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Samuel  €k>MPEBS, 
President  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Senator  Jonf^.  Judge  Gary,  referring  to  the  question  of  giving  an 
opportunity  to  people  to  air  improper  views,  I  have  heard  it  said  that ,    / 
the  Steel  Corporation  has  been  circulating  or  causing  to  be  circulated,/  ^ 
or  making  it  convenient  to  be  circulated,  this  book  of  Mr.  Foster  j 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  this  hearing.    I  should  like! 
to  know  whether  or  not  there  is  any  truth  in  that  rumor. 

Mr.  Gary.  Senator,  that  is  the  first  time  my  attention  has  been 
called  to  that.  I  do  not  think  it  is  true.  I  would  not  say  that  indi-  ^ 
viduals  connected  with  the  Steel  Corporation  may  not  have  done 
that  to  some  extent,  although  I  have  no  information  in  regard  to 
it.  On  the  contrary,  my  advices  have  been  that  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  secure  copies  of  that. 

Senator  McKIeular.  I  hope  it  will  be  very  much  more  difficult  in 
the  future  than  it  has  been  m  the  past. 

Mr.  Gary.  So  do  I. 

Mr.  LiNDABURY.  I  have  shown  my  copy  to  all  my  friends,  pretty 
nearly  everybody  I  have  met,  and  asked  them  what  they  thought 
about  it,  and  I  guess  that  is  about  what  others  have  done. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  done  by  anybody. 

Senator  Jones.  I  do  not  either. 

Mr.  Gary.  You  have  hinted  at  the  idea  which  I  had  in  my  mind 
awhile  ago  about  calling  witnesses. 

Senator  Jones.  What  you  suggested  awhile  ago  was  what  brought 
this  up  in  my  mind,  to  make  this  inquiry. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  hope  that  has  not  been  done. 

Senator  Jones.  I  hope  so  too. 

Mr.  Gary.  Now  that  you  have  called  my  attention  to  that  it  gives 
me  an  opportunity  to  ascertain  and  correct  it.  I  would  not  care  to 
have  it  done.  I  would  not  give  the  encouragement  even  of  noticing 
such  a  thing  as  that. 

Senator  Jones.  I  agree  with  you  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  inflame 
the  public  mind. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Or  any  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  it. 

Senator  Jones.  But  as  to  my  attitude  in  this  hearing  here,  recall- 
ing the  suggestions  which  you  made  awhile  ago,  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  my  home  State  rather  taking  me  to  task  because,  from 
the  questions  I  have  asked  here,  I  was  supposed  not  to  be  friendly 
to  tbe  labor  side  of  the  controversy,  and  from  your  intimation  this 
morning  I  think  it  puts  me  in  just  the  light  I  want  to  occupy,  as  not 
being  friendly  to  either  side  for  the  purpose  of  this  hearing. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  LiNDABURY.  Against  them  both. 

Senator  Jones.  Against  them  both. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  would  rather  say  "  friendly  to  both." 

Senator  Jones.  Friendly  to  both,  yes. 

141410—19 ^15 
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The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  about  this  paper,  Judge,  whether 
this  advertisement  that  I  hand  you  is  paid  for  by  the  Steel  Trust,  or 
the  Steel  Corporation,  calling  attention  to  the  definition  of  syndical- 
ism being  given  wide  circulation. 

Mr.  Gary.  This  is  the  first  time  my  attention  has  been  called  to  this. 
Certainly  it  is  not  done  by  any  authority  of  the  Steel  Corporation  or 
its  subsidiary  companies,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  of  our  people  have 
had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  paying  for  it,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Certainly  not  our  people,  not  our  compaines.  I  could 
only  guess  at  it,  and  that  would  not  be  of  much  value.  If  I  were 
going  to  guess  at  all,  I  would  say  by  some  of  the  citizens.  But  I  do 
not  know  a  thing  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  your  company  did  not  do  it,  that  is  all  I 
wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Gary.  We  would  know  it  if  our  companies  had  done  it.  They 
have  not  done  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  putting  out  any  statements  of  that 
kind? 

Mr.  Gary.  Nothing  of  the  sort. 

Senator  Jones.  Judge  Gary,  on  yesterday  you  made  a  statement 
which  was  very  interesting  to  me.  You  stated  that  the  increase  of 
wages  had  ranged  fiom  89  per  cent  to  145  per  cent.  I  would  like  to 
ask  whether  or  not  the  Steel  Corporation  has  any  basis  governing 
the  raise  in  wages,  why  this  difference  in  the  increase  in  wages. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  depends  upon  the  men  and  the  business  and  the  loca- 
tions. For  instance,  the  percentage  of  some  increases  may  be  smaller 
because  the  compensation  received  is  much  higher,  or  something  of 
that  kind.  These  things  are  attempted  to  be  done  equitably.  I  have 
not  got  one  of  our  usual  notices  here,  but  we  increased  the  rate  of 
wages  for  instance  about  10  per  cent,  that  is  the  way  we  usually 
word  it,  to  be  equitably  adjusted. 

Senator  Jones.  Perhaps  that  will  give  us  a  basis  for  thought. 
When  you  make  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  why  do  you  make  that 
increase  ? 

'  Mr.  Gary.  Because  under  the  circumstances  we  think  it  is  about 
fair.  You  remember.  Senator,  during  the  war  prices  were  very 
materially  increased,  although  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  stood  for  the 
lower  prices  in  our  considerations  generally,  and  I  think  the  Wat 
Industries  Board  will  tell  you  that ;  but  they  were  increased  and  the 
profits  were  largely  increased.  Then  it  seemed  to  me  and  others  that 
it  was  only  fair  to  give  our  employees  what  we  deemed  a  correspond- 
ing benefit  from  that,  and  as  our  profits  increased  we  would  arbitrarily 
increase  the  wage  rates.  I  have  forgotten  how  many  times  we  in- 
creased them  during  the  war,  but  repeatedly,  voluntarily — arbitrarily, 
but  arbitrarily  in  favor  of  the  workmen,  intending  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable  and  to  treat  the  subject  on  the  basis  of  merit.  The  largest 
percentages  of  increases  have  been  made  to  those  receiving  the  lowest 
wages. 

Senator  Jones.  Were  those  increases  made  because  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case,  the  increase  in  cost  of  living,  and  so  on  ? 
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Mr.  Gary.  Why,  of  course.  We  have  taken  into  consideration  the 
increases  in  our  earnings,  and  have  intended  to  more  than  keep  pace 
with  the  increased  cost  of  living,  which  we  have  done.  And  during 
the  war  we  increased  the  wages — since  the  war  commenced — I  thinK 
eight  times;  always  voluntarily;  there  never  was  a  single  demand 
made ;  and  I  am  sure  the  increases  were  very  gratef ullv  received. 

Senator  Jones.  Those  increases,  then,  were  made  in  part  because 
of  the  increased  earnings  of  the  Steel  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  they  were  made  to  more  than  cover  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  and  we  were  influenced  by  the  fact  that  our  increased 
earnings  permitted  us  to  do.it.  That  is  nearer  an  accurate  statement. 
And  we  did  take  into  account  also  the  idea  of  giving  them  what  we 
conceived  to  be  the  employees'  share  in  the  prosperity,  which  we 
always  do. 

Senator  Jones.  This  question  of  wages  is  a  very  live  one  at  the 
present  time  all  ovef  the  country,  and  particularly  here  in  the  city  of 
Washington ;  and  I  wanted  if  I  could  to  find  out  whether  or  not  the 
Corporation  or  you  individually  had  given  any  study  to  the  basic 
principles  on  which  wages  should  be  adjusted,  what  should  be  the 
measure  of  the  wage. 

Mr.  Gary.  Senator,  I  think  perhaps  that  question  could  be  an- 
swered by  an  address  I  made  before  the  Trinity  College  last  June  on 
the  Labor  Questions.  I  attempted  to  cover  that.  I  will  be  glad  to 
leave  a  copy  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  There^  is  not  much  literary  merit  in  this  address,  but 
nevertheless  it  represents  my  views  as  to  the  treatment  of  labor, 
the  consideration  labor  is  entitled  to.  That  has  been- published  ana 
was  not  made  for  any  reason  except  to  express  my  views,  the  views 
I  entertained  in  regard  to  labor,  and  which  before  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  principle  perhaps  more  than  once,  probably  several  times, 
going  back  to  1904,  I  think  that  was  the  first  address  my  office  has 
on  this  subject  of  how  to  treat  labor. 

Senator  Jones.  We  will  not  go  into  the  matter  at  this  time.  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  you  have  given  such  study  to  the  subject,  and 
perhaps  in  the  conference  next  week,  or  some  other  time  we  may 
nave  inirther  enlightening  views  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  say  anything. 

(Note. — ^The  article  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gary  will  be  found  In  this  day's 
proceedings  at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Gary's  testimony.) 

Senator  Phipps.  A  comparison  was  made  between  the  rates  of 
wages  paid  by  the  Steel  Corporation  and  those  in  the  railway 
industry.  Statements  were  made  on  both  sides,  for  instance,  that 
the  steel  employees  received  higher  rates,  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  was  stated  that  the  railway  employees  receive  higher  rates.  Do 
you  know  the  facts? 

Mr.  LiNDABURY.  The  table  put  in  yesterday  shows  both. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  is  already  in  the  record. 

Mr.  LiNDABURY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  will  give  accurate  information  on  that  The 
industrial  rates,  I  think,  are  higher. 
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Senator  Walsh.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  is  one  public 
service  this  committee  can  render,  and  that  is  to  see  that  peace  is 
maintained  in  the  locality  where  strikes  are  being  carried  on 

Mr.  Gary.  I  did  not  i)ut  it  just  that  way,  but  the  idea  is 

Senator  Walsh  (continuing).  And  that  any  employee  who  wants 
to  work  can  go  to  work  unmolested. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  there  any  localities  in  the  United  States 
where  the  Steel  Corporation  has  plants  located  where  peace  and  or- 
der are  not  being  maintained  by  the  local  authorities  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  it  is  very  well  done.  Here  is  a  tele^am  just 
received  from  President  Williams  of  the  Carnegie  Co.    I  will  read  it. 

PrrrsBURGH,  October  2,  1919. 
Judge  E.  H.  Gaby, 

Care  J.  B.  Bonner^  Washington,  • 

A  meeting  of  the  workmen  in  our  plant  at  Mingo  Junction  was  called  last 
night  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  would  return  to  worl£,  and  between 
400  and  500  strikers  from  Steubenyille,  3  miles  south  of  Mingo,  marched  to 
Mingo  and  prevented  the  meeting* just  as  James  Brettle,  chairman  of  the 
meeting  and  member  of  the  Mingo  Junction  Civic  League,  under  whase 
auspices,  the  meeting  was  called,  was  about  to  call  order.  The  Steubenville 
strikers  were  shouting  strike,  strike,  we  are  for  the  A.  P.  L.  The  Mingo  plant 
In  all  probability  would  not  have  shut  down  September  20  had  it  not  been 
for  threats  and  intimidation  by  the  Steubenville  strikers.  According  to  Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch  this  morning,  one  of  our  men  was  heard  to  say  as  he  was 
leaving  the  vicinity  of  the  hall,  "So  this  is  the  way  they  demand  the  right  of 
free  speech.  Well,  I've  been  a  member  of  the  union  for  a  long  time,  and  this 
Is  the  first  time  m-y  eyes  have  been  opened.  It  appears  to  me  that  after  all 
3ome  of  us  are  fighting  against  just  that  which  we  say  we're  fighting  for." 

H.  D.  Williams. 

Mr.  Gary  (continuing).  I  think  the  authorities  are  generally  fur- 
nishing pretty  good  protection. 

j     Senator  Walsh.  So  there  is  nothing  you  want  to  ask  of  the  National 
'  Government  at  this  time  in  the  way  of  protection  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  there  is  not. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  the  legal  authorities  and  the  governors  of 
the  respective  States  so  far  have  been  able  to  cope  with  the  situation? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  correct.     And  I  believe  the  Government  will 

respond  to  a  call  on  the  part  of  the  governors.    And  it  is  that  sort  of 

sentiment  that  we  would  like  to  have  every  United  States  Senator, 

'  whose  influence  is  very  great,  entertain  and  encourage.    We  must  have 

'  order !    We  must  have  peace !    Law  and  order  are  the  things  to  be 

considered  first. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  every  man  a  right  to  work  whether  he  belongs 
to  a  union  or  not. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  Or  whether  he  is  on  a  strike  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Walsh.  Unmolested? 

Mr.  Garf.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  If  no  other  Senators  wish  to  ask  further  questions 
we  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Judge  Gary. 

Mr.  Gary.  Thank  you. 
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United  States  Steel  Corporation  expenditures  for  purposes  listed  l>eloic. 


1912 

1913 

; 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Welfare 

$1,068,253.02 

505,649.18 

2,587,516.18 

1,000,000.00 

132,479.37 
958,780.92 
56,175.52 
500,000.00 

$1,600,242.69 

660,593.84 

3,013,638.12 

1,000,000.00 

150,306.94 
422,815.14 
49,222.42 

50o,ooaoo 

$535,056.26 
615,966.64 
565,334.03 

2,253,901.60 

1,000,000.00 

216,954.28 
611,967.90 
96,621.86 
500,000.00 

$476,384.19 

953,056.50 

,  608,644.28 

1,988,751.42 

1,135,000.00 

335,870.89 

659,989. 4i 

'    '32,874.19 

500,000.00 

$752, 114.  OD 

1,402,798.49' 

848,079.6$ 

2,593,900.65 

1,150,000.00 

361,988.47 
711, 190. 3S 

Sanitation 

Accident  prevention 

Relief  for  injured  men  and  the 
famiUes  of  men  Wiled 

The  employees'  stock  subscrip- 
tion plan  (approximate) 

For  pulsion  fund  payments  in 
excess  of  income  pro\ided  by 
permanent  fund 

Total  pension  payments  to  em- 
ployees   

For  additional  benefit  payments 
and  administration  cost 

For  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
fund 

92,092. 8J^ 
500,000.00 

Total 

5,883,897.75 

6,933,781.50 

5,687,212.81 

5,997,807.36 

7,608,941.24 

1917 


1918 


First  6 
months,  1919. 


Total. 


Welfare 

Sanitation 

Accident  prevention 

Relief  for  injured  men  and  the  families  of  men 
Wiled 

The  employees'  stock  subscription  plan  (ap- 
proximate)  

For  pension  fund  payments  in  excess  of  income 
provided  by  permanent  fimd , 

Total  pension  payments  to  employees 

For  additional  benefit  payments  and  adminis- 
tration cost 

For  the  creation  of  a  permanent  fund 


1,652,966.42 

1,406,951.68 

998,806.94 

1,171,994.88 

,175,000.00 

339,093.52 

712,606.65 

30,769.69 
500,000.00 


$3,142,899.00 
3,145,174.89 
1,110,064.00 

3,336,559.38 

1,300,000.00 

136,644.39 
709,069.82 

SI.  424. 58 
5,000,000.00 


$1,493,341.84 

1,538,507.31 

574,446.19 

1,960,100.57 

700,000.00 

66,525.33 
966,625.83 

15,484.71 


Total. 


10,244,803.44 


17,171,241.66 


$10,721,247.42 
10.062,455.59 
5,961,618.0^ 

20,915,332.80 

8,460,000.00' 

1,748, 063. 1» 
4,452,175.61 

277,599.74- 
8,000,000.00 


6,341,921.24 


1,868,707,09- 


'  These  expenditures  Included  in  welfare  for  1912  and  1913. 

(The  matters  referred  to  in  Mr.  Gary's  testimony,  which  were 
ordered  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  record,  are  as  follows:) 

BEPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  OF  STOCKHOLDERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION, 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  April  15,  1912. 
Hon.  H.  E.  Gary, 

Chairman  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 

New  York,  N,  T. 
Dear  Sir:  In  transmitting  our  report  we  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
recording  our  appreciation  of  the  uniform  courtesy  extended  to  the  members 
and  secretary  of  our  committee  by  the  many  officers  of  the  corporation  and  its 
subsidiary  companies,  as  well  as  by  the  large  number  of  employees  i-nter- 
viewed.  Every  effort  was  extended  to  facilitate  our  investigation.  To  the 
officers  and  employees  one  and  all,  we  tender  our  thanks. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Stuyvesant  Pish, 
Thomas  DeWitt  Cuyler, 
Darius  Miller, 
Charles  A.  Painter, 
Chas.  L.  Taylor, 

Committee  of  Stockholders. 
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BEPOBT  OF  COMMITTEE  OF  STOCKHOLDERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION. 

* 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  United  States  Steel  CJor- 
poration  held  April  17,  1911,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

**  Resolved  J  That  the  chairman  shall  forthwith  appoint  a  committee  of  not 
more  than  five  persons  from  the  officers,  or  stockholders,  of  this  coiporation,  to 
investigate  and  report  to  the  finance  committee,  as  soon  as  may  be,  but  not 
later  than  October  1,  1911,  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statements  contained  in  a  cer- 
tain article  appearing  in  the  March  number  of  the  American  Magazine,  under 
the  title  *  Old  Age  at  Forty,'  and  that  such  reiwrt,  together  with  such  comment 
as  said  finance  committee  may  desire  to  add  thereto,  shall  thereupon  be  printed 
and  mailed  to  the  stockholders  of  this  corporation." 

Pursuant  to  such  resolution  Hon.  E.  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors,  appointed  the  following  committee: 

Thomas  DeWitt  Cuyler,  of  Philadelphia;  Stuyvesant  Pish,  of  New  York; 
Darius  Miller,  of  Chicago;  Charles  A.  Painter,  of  Pittsburgh;  Charles  L. 
Taylor,  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  absence  of  several  members  of  the  committee,  immediately,  following  its 
appointment,  prevented  a  full  meeting  until  October  31,  1911,  on  which  date  the 
committee  met  for  organization,  electing  Mr.  Fish  as  chairman.  Between  that 
<late  and  January  12,  1912,  several  met^tlngs  were  held,  at  one  of  which 
Charles  M.  Cabot,  the  author  of  the  resolution,  and  John  A.  Fitch,  the  writer 
of  the  article,  **  Old  Age  at  Forty,"  were  present.  They,  with  three  members 
of  the  committee,  held  an  all-day  confference. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  January  12,  1912,  William  H.  Matthews  was  chosen 
to  act  as  secretary  of  the  committee.  Since  that  date  he  has  devoted  his  entire 
time  to  visiting  many  plants  of  the  corporation,  has  interviewed  workmen,  super- 
intendents, and  oflicials,  business  and  professional  men  in  the  mill  towns,  and  has 
been  in  conference  constantly  with  one  or  more  members  of  the  committee. 

From  the  data  gathered  by  our  secretary,  together  with  that  obtained  by  the 
members  of  the  committee,  who,  accompanie<l  by  Mr.  Cabot  on  the  committee's 
Invitation,  visited  many  of  the  works  In  the  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  Pittsburgh 
districts — giving  to  such  inspection  all  their  time  from  April  3  to  April  12 — 
the  facts  and  recommendations  which  follow  are  submitted. 

As  a  result  of  the  several  meetings  held  by  the  committee,  for  the  study  of  the 
article  under  discussion,  as  also  through  conference  with  Messrs.  Cabot  and 
Fitch,  it  seemed  that  the  main  questions  calling  for  consideration  were:  (a)  The 
seven-day  week,  and  long  turn;  (ft)  The  12-hour  day;  (c)  The  ^)eedlng  of  the 
workmen ;  (rf)  The  repression  of  the  men. 

Before  taking  up  these  questions  singly,  we  believe  we  but  state  the  facts  in 
saying  that  no  one  of  these  practices  was  inaugurated  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Conwration.  Rather  were  they  in  vogue,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  the 
various  companies  which  were  brought  Into  one  when  the  Steel  Cori)oratlon  was 
organized. 

(a)  TJie  seven-day  week  and  Jong  turn. — Until  recent  years  the  seven-day 
week  has  been  the  general  rule  and  practice  followed  in  all  operations  which 
are  necessarily  continuous,  particularly  in  that  of  blast  furnace  work.  Nor  was 
it  always  confined  to  departments  where  such  continuous  operation  was  a 
metollurgical  necessity,  llecognizing  the  harmful  effects  of  such  a  schedule  of 
work,  the  finance  committee  of  the  corporation,  on  April  23,  1907,  adopted  and 
transmitted  to  the  presidents  of  all  subsidiary  plants  of  the  corporation  the 
following  resolution : 

**  On  motlcm,  it  was  voted  to  recommend  to  all  subsidiary  company  that 
Sunday  labor  be  reduce<l  to  the  minimum;  that  all  work  (excepting  such  repair 
work  as  can  not  be  done  while  operating),  be  suspended  on  Sunday  at  all  steel 
works,  rolling  mills,  shops,  quarries,  and  docks;  that  there  shall  be  no  con- 
struction work,  loading  or  unloading  of  materials. 

*•  It  is  understood  that  it  is  not  at  present  practicable  to  apply  the  recom- 
mendation to  all  departments,  notably  the  blast  furnaces,  but  it  is  desirable 
that  the  spirit  of  the  recommendation  be  observed  to  the  fullest  extent  within 
reason." 

While  the  efforts  made  by  individual  oflSclals  to  carry  out  the  recommendation 
of  the  finance  committee  resulted  in  some  progress  being  made  toward  compliance 
with  the  same,  in  many  plants  it  was  disregarded  In  whole  or  in  part.  The 
explanation  of  this  failure  to  detach  from  the  steel  industry  the  seven-day 
schedule  of  work  may  be  best  found,  we  believe,  in  that  zeal  of  operating  ofl^lclals 
for  output,  exclusive  of  all  other  considerations.     This  being  contrary  to  the 
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policy  of  the  board,  and  at  variance  with  the  resolution  of  its  finance  committee, 
a  telegraphic  order  of  a  peremptory  character  was  issued  by  Judge  Gary  on 
March  18, 1910,  to  the  presidents  of  all  constituent  companies,  reading  as  follows : 
"  Mr.  Corey,  Mr.  Dickson,  and  I  have  lately  given  much  serious  thought  to 
the  subject  matter  of  resolution  passed  by  the  finance  committee  April  23,  1907, 
concerning  Sunday  or  seventh  day  labor.  Mr.  Corey  has'  written  you  on  the 
subject  within  a  day  or  two.  The  object  of  this  telegram  is  to  say  that  all 
of  us  expect  and  insist  that  hereafter  the  spirit  of  the  resolution  will  be  ob- 
served and  carried  into  effect.  There  should  and  nmst  be  no  unnecessary 
deviation  without  first  taking  up  the  question  with  our  finance  committee  and 
asking  for  a  change  of  the  views  of  the  committee  which  probably  will  not 
under  any  circumstances  be  secured.  I  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  should 
be  at  least  24  continuous  hours  interval  during  each  week  in  the  produ(;tion  of 
ingots.  "E.  n.  Gary." 

Whether  viewed  from  a  physical,  social,  or  moral  point  of  view,  we  believe 
the  seven-day  week  is  detrimental  to  those  engaged  in  it.  While  not  wishing 
to  imply  that  the  method  adopted  by  any  individual  oflieial  or  any  combination 
of  two  or  more  methods  would  be  the  best  to  meet  requirements  in  all  mills, 
we  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  no  matter  what  alleged  difficulties  in  oper- 
ation may  seem  to  hinder  tlie  abandonment  of  the  seven-day  week,  they  must 
be  met 

The  records  of  to-day  indicate  that  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  plants, 
the  seven-day  week  has  been  relegated  to  the  past. 

The  resolution  of  the  finance  committee,  as  subsequently  emphasized  by 
Judge  Gary,  was  strictly  mandatory  in  character,  and  should,  in  our  judgment, 
be  absolutely  enforced  at  all  times,  in  all  mines,  mills,  shops,  railways,  docks, 
and  works  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  Any  tendency  on  the  part  of  anyone  to 
disregard  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  such  order  should  be  sufficient  cause  for 
removal  from  service. 

Closely  allied  with  the  question  of  the  seven-day  week  Is  that  of  the  excessive 
hours  of  labor  involved  in  continuous  processes,  caused  by  the  changing  of  the 
working  shifts  from  day  turn  to  night  turn,  and  vice  versa.  An  examination 
of  the  time  sheets  of  many  of  the  mills  shows  that  this  practice  has  been  en- 
tirely abolished  in  many  of  the  departments  and  not  in  others.  We  recognize 
that  at  rare  intervals  there  may  come  emergencies  and  unusual  conditions 
that  would  make  absolute  enforcement  of  any  exact  schedule  of  work  hours 
impracticable,  a  fact  equally  true  in  any  field  of  Industry  and  commerce.  Our 
investigation*,  however,  leads  us  to  believe  that  It  is  feasible  and  practicable 
to  eliminate  the  long  turn  formerly  followed  in  the  changing  of  shifts  in  con- 
tinuous process  work,  and  that  it  should  be  done.  Further,  that  conscientious 
efl'ort  ishould  be  made  by  all  to  reduce  to  a  positive  minimum  any  undue  length 
in  work  hours  that  emergencies  and  unforeseen  conditions  may  sometimes  de- 
mand. 

{b)  The  12-hour  day. — To  ascertain  the  number  of  employees  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  working  on.  a  12-hour  sche<lule  (exclusive  of  officers,  managers,  and 
clerical  forces),  we  have  examined  the  records  of  175,715  men.  Of  this  number 
we  find  45,248,  or  25|  per  cent,  are  at  present  working  12  hours  per  day.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  schedule  of  work  finds  its  largest  proportion  in  those  depart- 
ments which  are  more  or  less  continuous,  such  as  rolling  mills,  open  hearths, 
and  blast  furnaces,  where  the  percentage  working  12  hours  varies  from  50  per 
cent  to  60  per  cent.  The  explanation  of  such  fact  may  be  found,  partly,  at  least, 
in  the  introduction  of  a  large  number  of  mechanical  improvmonts  which  have 
steadily  cut  down  the  exhausting  drudgery  and  the  severe  physical  labor  that 
was  characteristic  of  many  of  the  processes  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry.  The  actual  physical  labor  in  many  of  the  positions  is,  today, 
much  less  than  in  former  years,  this  being  especially  true  of  the  open  hearth 
and  blast  furnaces,  where  the  intermittent  character  of  the  work  is  such  that 
there  is  less  call  for  actual  expenditure  of  physical  energy  than  in  many  of  the 
S  and  10-hour  positions. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  12-hour  day  of  labor, 
followed  continuously  by  any  group  of  men  for  any  considerable  number  of 
years  means  a  decreasing  of  the  efilciencj-  and  lessening  of  the  vigor  and  virility 
of  such  men. 

The  question  should  be  considered  from  a  social  as  well  as  a  physical  point  of 
view.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  12  hours  a  day  to  the  man  in  the  mills 
means  approximately  13  hours  away  from  his  home  and  family,  not  for  one  day 
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but  for  all  the  working  days,  it  leaves  but  scant  time  for  self-improvement,  for 
companionship  with  his  family,  for  recreation  and  leisure.  It  is  important  that 
any  Industry  be  considered  in  Its  relation  to  the  home  life  of  those  engaged  In 
it,  as  to  whether  It  tends  to  weaken  or  strengthen  the  normalness  and  stability 
of  family  life.  By  a  reasonable  conserving  of  the  strength  of  the  working 
population  of  to-day.  may  we  be  best  assured  of  a  healthy,  Intelligent,  productive 
citizenship  in  the  future. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  12-hour  day  has,  by  Its  general 
acceptance  and  practice  over  a  considerable  period  of  years,  become  firmly  en- 
trenched, and  that  any  sudden  or  arbitrary  change  would  involve  a  revolution  in 
mill  operations.  Nor  are  we  at  all  sure  that  It  would  be  possible  for  any  one 
employer,  or  any  number  of  employers,  to  Inaugurate  a  shorter  hour  system, 
unless  a  similar  policy  should  be  adopted  by  all  employers  engaged  In  the  same 
Industry. 

We  do  believe  that  following  in  the  wake  of  other  betterments  of  conditions 
in  the  steel  Industry  there  will  naturally  come  a  shortening  of  the  hours  of 
labor  and  the  eventual  abolishment  of  the  12-hour  day,  which  will  tend  toward 
Increasing  the  efficiency  and  resourcefulness  of  the  working  population  and  for 
that  reason  bring  benefit  to  both  employer  and  employed. 

That  steps  should  be  taken  now  that  shall  have  for  their  purpose  and  end  a 
reasonable  and  just  arrangement  to  all  concerned,  of  the  problems  involved  in 
this  question — that  of  reducing  the  long  hours  of  labor — we  would  respectfully 
recommend  to  the  Intelligent  and  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  proper  officers 
of  the  corporation. 

(c)  The  speeding  of  the  tcorkmen. — In  the  article  which  is  under  discussion, 
considerable  criticism  is  made  against  the  system  of  payment  of  wages  by 
piecework.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been  evolved  any  fairer  or  more 
generally  accepted  method  of  payment  for  labor.  Likewise,  what  is  known  as 
the  "  bonus  "  system,  w^hich  has  been  largely  employed  by  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion as  an  incentive  to  increase  in  output  and  efficiency,  is  objected  to  as  tend- 
ing to  result  In  a  system  of  speecilng,  harmful  to  the  men. 

That  there  Is  possibility  of  abuse  in  these  systems  is  true.  Have  there  ever 
been  devised  rules  of  procedure  in  any  field  of  Industry  free  from  such  pos- 
sibility? Our  observations  of  labor  conditions  in  the  mills  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration does  not  lead  us  to  believe  that  there  is  either  desire  or  tendency  on 
the  part  of  foremen  and  superintendents  to  pursue  these  policies  to  a  i)oint 
that  would  mean  harm  or  Injury  to  the  men  under  their  charge.  It  is,  of 
course,  within  the  province  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  they  should  employ 
the  necessary  means  whereby  they  would  always  be  conversant  with  and  able 
to  promptly  check  any  official  who  in  his  anxiety  for  output  becomes  dlsregard- 
ful  of  the  possible  injury  to  his  men  by  overspeeding  and  excessive  strain. 

As  general  operating  policies,  we  believe  the  "  bonus  "  system  and  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  by  piecework  to  be  of  advantage  both  to  employer  and  employee, 
guarding  as  they  do  against  that  dead  level  of  wages  regardless  of  the  am- 
bition, the  resourcefulness,  the  efficiency  of  the  Individual  concerned.  They 
are  the  exemplification  of  that  esprit  de  corps  that  is  essential  to  the  success 
of  all  enterprises ;  they  are  but  a  part  of  that  spirit  of  contest  and  competition 
that  is  characteristic  of  all  American  life,  whether  it  finds  expression  in  the 
schoolroom,  on  the  athletic  field,  in  the  target  contests  of  Array  and  Navy,  or 
in  the  legitimate  striving  for  "  place "  among  workmen,  foremen,  superintend- 
ents, managers,  and  higher  officials  in  any  field  of  commerce  and  industry. 
Through  their  operation,  the  qualities  of  perseverance,  ingenuity,  and  grit  have 
opportunity  for  expression,  development,  and  reward. 

As  stated  above,  these  special  bonuses  are  offered  as  an  Incentive  for  Increase 
in  output  and  efficiency.  That  they  should  find  fair  and  just  distribution 
among  all  whose  efforts  and  labor  contribute  to  any  resultant  Increase  In  pro- 
duction or  economies  would  seem  to  be  a  subject  calling  for  consideration  and 
action. 

-id)  The  rcprcMsion  of  the  men,— The  Steel  Corporation  has  made  efficiency 
the  one  standard  by  which  continuance  of  employment  in  its  plants  Is  deter- 
mined. If  we  are  to  understand  the  term  **  repression  of  workmen"  as  a 
criticism  of  an  objection  to  this  defined  policy,  then  the  implied  charge  Is  true. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  Involves  the  question  as  to  what  measures  the  officers 
of  the  corporation  should  adopt  for  the  suppression  of  organizations  that  in  the 
past  have,  at  times,  prove<l  Irresponsible  and  incapable  of  self-control,  that 
have  advocated  and  ofttimes  insisted  upon  what  are  believed  by  many  to  be 
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fallacious  theories  and  practices,  then,  at  least,  the  charge  may  well  be  open 
to  discussion. 

As  a  committee  of  stockholders,  we  do  not  believe  the  final  solution  of  the 
problems  Involved  in  this  question  has  been  reached.  We  do  believe  the 
present  methods  are  preferable  to  the  old  for  all  concerned,  and  that  the  Steel 
CJorporatlon,  in  view  of  the  practices  often  pursued  by  labor  organizations  in 
steel  mills  in  past  years,  is  justified  in  the  position  it  has  taken. 

That  the  method  of  employment  of  to-day  must  prove  to  be  the  best  for  the 
future  is  a  quesAon  on  which  there  may  well  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  The 
interests  of  society  and  the  community  at  large  will  not  best  be  served  by  that 
type  of  mind,  whether  it  be  employer  or  employee,  which  bases  action  on  the 
assumption  that  might  makes  right.  On  the  contrary,  the  adjustment  of  the 
relations  between  employer  and  employee  is  a  task  for  men  of  sound  minds, 
reciprocal  natures,  broad  sympatliies  and  courage,  men  who  believe  that  the 
future  may  be  made  better  than  the  present.  May  it  not  be  reasonably  hoped 
that  such  men,  whether  they  be  ofllclals  or  wage  earners,  may  be  more  and 
more  found  working  together  to  bring  forward  the  day  when  employer  and 
employee  shall  enter  into  a  common  administration  of  industrial  interests? 

In  an  article  under  discussion,  "  Old  Age  at  Forty,"  mention  is  made  of  the 
general  social  welfare  policies  inaugurated  at  different  times  by  the  Steel 
Corporation.  It  would  seem  to  l>e  In  the  province  of  this  report  to  briefly 
outline  those  policies,  and  to  consider  their  value  as  affecting  the  relationship 
of  employer  to  employee. 

8.\FETY  DEPARTMENT. 

It  Is  not  necessary  here  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  earlier  efforts  made  by 
different  subsidiary  companies  toward  the  prevention  of  accidents,  to  the  time 
when  they  found  their  culmination  In  the  organization  of  a  central  committee 
of  safety  early  In  the  year  1908,  which  committee  was  given  the  power  to 
examine  all  the  various  plants  of  the  corporation,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
bring  every  mill  to  the  highest  possible  point  of  effectiveness  in  accident  pre- 
vention. 

That  committee  has  and  Is  carrying  on  a  deterraine<l  and  effective  campaign 
for  safety  all  along  the  line.  Its  work  is  considered  as  important  a  subject 
as  any  that  the  corporation  has  to  contend  with  In  the  manufncture  of 
its  products.  From  the  start  it  has  worked  on  a  sound,  vigorous  and  scientific 
system  of  accident  prevention. 

The  central  office  of  the  safety  department  is  In  New  York,  In  charge  of 
an  acknowledged  expert,  with  several  assistants,  and  supplemented  by  local 
safety  committees  In  each  of  the  subsidiary  companies,  which,  In  turn, 
are  supplemented  by  subcommittees  of  foremen  and  workmen  all  striving  to 
safegimrd  the  lives  and  welfare  of  employees. 

During  the  years  1910  and  1911  there  was  expended  $1,750,000,00  for  safety, 
and  large  appropriations  have  already  been  grante<l  for  a  continuance  of  the 
work.  Gratifying  results  have  been  accomplished,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  percentage  of  serious  and  fatal  accidents  throughout  all  the  plants 
of  the  corporation  shows  a  decrease  of  43  per  cent  since  1906.  This  reduc- 
tion of  serious  and  fatal  accidents,  based  on  normal  number  of  employees 
(200.000)  means  2,300  less  In  1911  than  1906. 

Prevention  Is  but  the  first  steps  In  the  system  of  accident  and  relief  work 
as  carried  on  by  the  corporation.  Nearly  every  plant  has  Its  emergency  hos- 
pital equipped  to  render  first  aid  to  any  workmen  injured.  Each  mill  has  Its 
surgeon  and  nurse  to  administer  promptly  the  necessary  assistance  In  case  of 
accident,  and  the  company  provides  efficient  hospital  treatment,  either  In  Its 
own  hospitals  or  those  of  the  community.  , 

VOLUNTABY  ACCIDENT  BELIEF  PLAN. 

In  spite  of  all  precautions  taken  and  all  efforts  toward  prevention,  there 
will  occur  many  accidents  in  any  large  .Industry,  Involving  temiwrary  or 
permanent  disability,  and  sometimes  death. 

To  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  steel  industry  is  Indebted  for  the  first  voluntary 
relief  measures.  In  1901  he  created  a  trust  of  $4,000.00,  the  Income  of  which 
was  devoted,  within  the  Carnegie  interests,  to  the  relief  of  families  from  whom 
the  breadwinner  had  been  removed  by  accidental  death,  to  the  temporary  relief 
of  those  employees  meeting  with  work's  accidents,  and  to  the  pensioning  of 
superannuated  employees,  and  those  permanently  disabled.    From  this  fund 
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there  was  disbursed  in  nine  years  the  sum  of  $1,756,955.59  among  9,746  em- 
ployees. 

What  has  been  the  policy  of  the  corporation  in  this  matter  of  ameliorating 
the  conditions  which  accidents  often  bring  to  the  homes  of  its  employees? 

In  May,  1910,  it  established  a  plan  of  relief  whereby  it  made  voluntary  pro- 
vision for  the  care  and  benefit  of  all  employees  injured,  and  for  the  families 
of  those  killed.  In  a  report  of  this  nature,  we  can  not  discuss  the  considerable 
detail  of  such  a  system.  During  the  years  1910  and  1911,  $3J33,000  was  paid 
in  aid  of  workmen  who  were  injured  in  the  mills  and  to  the  families  of  those 
men  who  were  killetl  in  service. 

In  addition  to  this  voluntary  relief  on  the  part  of  the  corporation,  there 
exist  in  some  of  the  subsidiary  company  plants  employees*  beneficial  associa- 
tions for  insurance  against  sickness  and  death  from  causes  other  than  mill  acci- 
dents. To  the  funds  of  these  both  the  men  and  the  company  contribute,  and 
in  their  administration  there  is  a  similar  partnership.  That  there  should  be 
an  extension  of  this  form  of  insurance  would  seem  to  us  desirable. 

PENSIONS. 

In  addition  to  voluntary  accident  relief,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
ai>proi)riated  in  January,  1911,  a  fund  of  $8,(K)0,000  for  pension  purposes, 
which  has  combined  with  the  fund  of  $4,000,000  which  had  been  established 
in  1901  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees  of  the  Carnegie 
plants.  The  income  from  the  aggregate  amount  is  now  being  used  for  the 
benefit  of  all  employees  of  all  the  subsidiary  companies  of  the  cori>oration. 
The  pension  obligations  of  those  subsidiary  companies,  which  had  put  into 
operation  pension  provisions  prior  to  1911,  were  assumed  by  and  merged  into 
the  new  fund. 

The  record  of  operations  of  this  fund  for  the  year  1911  were  as  follows: 

Total  number  of  pensioners  Dec.  31,  1911 1,606 

Total   number  of  pensions  granted  during  1911 565 

Total  disbursements  during  1911 $348,480.37 

Average  pensions  granted  per  month $20.75 

Average  age  of  employees  penslone<l years__66  2/3 

Average  length  of  service  of  pensioners years 30  4/10 

SANITATION  AND  WELFARE. 

We  have  f^mnd  that  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  matter  of  sanitation 
in  many  of  the  mills.  Pure  drinking-water  systems,  sanitary  lavatories,  locker 
rooms,  shower  baths,  and  other  like  provisions  are  being  establishe<l  in  many 
of  the  plants.  Not  all  have  traveled  as  far  nor  as  diligently  along  this  line  of 
improvement  as  we  think  they  might. 

Along  the  line  of  general  welfare  work,  scattering  efforts  are  being  made  in 
the  way  of  providing  places  of  recreation,  such  as  club  rooms,  playgrounds,  and 
other  agencies  for  the  families  of  employees.  District  nurses  have  been  employed 
by  some  of  the  companies ;  sanitary  engineers  by  others.  Spwialists  have  been 
employed  to  investigate  and  rei>ort  on  all  questions  affecting  "soi-ial  wefare.** 
An  educational  movement  along  these  lines  Is  now  being  Inaugurated,  and  when 
that  same  energj'  and  uniformity  of  practice  that  is  characteristic  of  the  safety 
department  shall  have  l)et  n  brought  to  bear  on  the  question  of  "welfare,"  either 
dire(»tly  or  by  c<M)peratlon  with  agencies  already  at  work  In  the  towns,  much  of 
permanent  value  can,  and,  we  believe,  will  be  acconip  ished.  With  the  question 
of  shorter  hours  of  labor  is  closely  allletl  this  cme  of  providing  means  and  places 
by  and  in  which  the  leisure  hours  gained  may  be  profitably  si>ent.  It  is  not  a 
question  for  the  Stc*el  Cori)oration  alone.  Rather  is  it  one  to  which  society  as 
a  whole  may  well  address  itself. 

During  the  year  1911  the  coriwratlon  expended  $1  250,(X)0  for  this  general 
betterment  work. 

STOCK   DISTRIBITTTON. 

In  the  year  1903,  a  plan  was  inaugurate<l,  under  which  shares  of  preferred 
stock  were  offered  to  all  employees  and  which  practice  has  continued  yearly 
since.  A  premium  of  $5  i)er  annum  for  five  years  is  paid  on  each  share  of  pre- 
ferred stock  purchased  by  employees  under  this  plan. 

As  of  December  31.  1911,  24,588  employees  were  stockholders  under  this  plan ; 
their  aggregate  holdings  amounting  to  102,245  shares  of  stock. 
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In  response  to  the  1912  circular  concerning  employees'  stock  distribution,  the 
following  table  shows  the  subscriptions  thereunder : 

i  r~i 

Number  of  Number  of 
employees  |   shares  of 
subscribing,      stock. 


Employees  receiving  less  than  $800  per  year. 
Employees  receiving  f8(J0  to  $2,500  per  year. . 
Employees  receiving  over  $2,500  per  year 

Total 


15,349 

20,096 

1,501 


17,233 

35,255 

8,866 


36,946 


61,354 


While  in  the  mills,  we  have  made  special  point  to  ascertain  from  the  work- 
men them.*«elves  their  attitude  toward  this  plan,  and  we  have  found  most  of 
them  well  informed  as  to  its  provisions.  Many  with  whom  we  have  talked 
were  holders  of  one  or  more  shares  of  the  stock.  Our  belief  that  the  plan  has 
encouraged  t bright  and  stimulated  the  men  to  save  was  but  strengthened  by 
the  remark  volunteered  by  several  of  the  men  with  whom  we  talked — that 
they  "had  never  saved  any  money  until  they  began  this  way.*' 

An  Impartial  examination  of  all  the  facts  presented  in  this  report  will  show 
that  much  work  has  already  been  done  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corportlon 
for  the  l)etterment  of  conditions  under  which  their  employees  live  and  work. 

We  believe  there  is  evinced  a  widening  sense  of  social  responsibility;  an 
increasetl  willingness  to  accept  the  heavier  burdens  and  obligations  which  have 
come  with  the  development  of  modern  industry.  Yet,  not  less  evident  is  the 
fact  that  there  is  necessity  for  still  larger  accomplishment  in  the  future. 
Elsewhere  in  our  report  we  have  suggested  some  of  the  lines  along  which  that 
should  be  wrought. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  the  resolution  passed  by  our  fellow  stock- 
holders imposed  a  task  upon  this  committee  requiring  much  labor,  careful  in- 
vestigation, and  conscientious  consideration.  To  approach  the  questions  raised 
hy  the  article  under  discussion  with  fair  and  open  minds;  to  ascertain  and 
present  the  real  facts ;  to  search  for  the  practical,  rather  than  the  theoretical ; 
to  reach  conclusions  that  should  not  be  affected  In  any  way  by  opinions 
gleaned  from  this  or  that  possibly  prejudiced  source,  whether  of  employer  or 
employee — in  that  spirit  have  we  endeavore<l  to  do  the  work  Intrusted  to  us. 
To  that  high  tribunal,  that  final  court  of  appeal — "  public  opinion  " — we  sub- 
mit our  conclusions  and  recommendations.  The  dissatisfaction  and  unrest 
which  plainly  exist  In  the  industrial  world  to-day  will  not  be  lessened  or  re- 
moved by  a  policy  that  limits  itself  to  a  fault-finding,  destructive  line  of  action, 
but  rather  by  one  that  will  in  tangible,  definite  fashion  recognize  and  follow 
that  constructive  and  conserving  leadership  of  which  we  believe  there  is  evi- 
dence, both  in  the  ranks  of  employers  and  employees. 

There  may  be  those,  perhaps,  who  will  accuse  us  of  unwarranted  optimism 
in  expressing  the  hope  that  the  men  who,  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  apd  steel 
have  been  so  successful  in  the  Invention  and  application  of  wonderful  mechani- 
cal appliances,  who  have  won  success  in  the  administration  of  immense  enter- 
prises— that  these  same  men  will  lead  and  achieve  in  the  just  sohing  of  the 
social  and  human  problems  that  in  this  same  industry  press  for  answer. 

The  publicity  accorded  by  the  Steel  Corporation  quarterly  In  its  financial 
statements,  and  monthly  in  its  tonnage  statements,  has  placed  it  in  this  resi>ect 
far  in  advance  of  other  cori^orations,  and  by  doing  so  has  gained  for  it  the 
confidence  and  trust  of  the  public. 

In  conclusion,  we  resi>ectfully  recommend  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  that  hereafter,  and  at  stated  periods,  a  statement  shall  be 
submittetl  to  the  stockholders,  dealing  with  the  questions  discussed  in  this 
report,  so  that  correct  and  reliable  first-hand  information  may  be  available  as 
to  the  advancement  and  betterments  being  effected  in  these  equally  vital  and 
important  fields  of  endeavor. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Stuyvesant  Fish, 
Thomas  DeWitt  Ciyler, 
Dakius  Miller, 
Charles  A.  Painter, 
Chas.  L.  Taylor, 

Committee  of  Stockholders. 

^KW  York,  N.  Y.,  AptHl  15, 1912. 
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£Bztract8  from  remarks  made  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Gary  at  a  luncheon  given  to  certain  iron  and 
steel  manufacturers  at  the  Metropolitan  Club.  New  York,  May  29,  1911.] 

I  have  urged  you  to  remember  and  I  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
when  you  make  substantial  reductions  in  your  prices,  if  you  reduce  to  a  price 
that  is  unfair  and  unreasonable  and  you  make  so  small  a  profit  that  it  does  not 
yield  you  a  fair  return  on  your  investment  and  your  risk,  you  at  least  place  for 
consideration  before  everyone  the  possible  necessity  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
production,  including  prominently,  if  not  principally,  the  wages  which  you  are 
paying,  or  may  be  allowed  to  pay,  to  the  man  or  men  in  your  employ.  Do 
not  forget  that  the  laboring  men — the  employees  of  the  corporation — have  more 
at  risk,  when  these  questions  are  considered  of  reducing  prices  below  what  is 
reasonable  and  fair,  than  the  employer,  because  it  is  just  as  natural  as  it  i& 
right  and  fair  that  if  reasonable  profits  are  prevented  and  your  prices  are  put 
down  below  what  they  ought  to  be,  then  as  a  matter  of  necessity  you  are  forced 
to  consider  and  perhaps  decide  in  favor  of  a  liquidation  of  the  wages  of  your 
employees;  and  you  have  no  right  to  disregard  them  and  their  interests.  You 
have  no  right  to  run  the  risk  of  being  compelled  to  put  tbeir  wages  below  what 
they  ought  to  be  unless  you  are  driven  to  it,  and  I  hope,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, gentlemen,  that  whatever  may  be  done,  or  whatever  may  happen 
as  a  result  of  present  conditions,  you  will  not  reduce  the  wages  of  your 
employees  until  you  feel  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  do  so. 

We  should  undertake  to  place  ourselves  on  a  plane  much  higher  than  the 
demagogue  or  the  reformer  who  attempts  to  as.sail  us  and  who  pretends  to  be 
the  champion  of  the  laboring  man.  We  do  not  need  any  suggestions  from  people 
like  that.  We  know  what  our  duty  is.  we  know  what  the  rights  of  our  em- 
ployees are,  and  we  feel  obligated  and  take  pleasure  in  knowing  that  we  are  ar 
all  times  doing  all  we  can  for  the  people  in  our  employ  in  keeping  their  wages 
up  and  in  bettering  their  condition  and  keeping  tliem  in  a  position  where  they 
may  enjoy  life.  We  are  the  ones  to  lead  in  this  movement.  So,  gentlemen,  I 
bring  this  up  because  I  have  read  in  some  of  the  newspapet's  that  there  will 
undoubtedly  soon  be  a  reduction  in  wages  and  we  may  be  forced  to  it.  I  shall 
regret  it  if  we  are — ^but,  gentlemen,  let  us  not  come  to  the  conclusion  of  reduc- 
ing wages  until  we  are  compelled  to  do  so.  Let  us  keep  them  as  high  as  we 
can  just  as  long  as  we  can. 

[Extracts  from  remarks  by  Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman,  to  the  presidents  of  the  subsidiary 
companies,  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  Empire  Bitiidlng,  New  York,  Oct.  19, 
1911.] 

I  hope  also  that  you  will  take  especial  pains  to  conciliate  and  promote  the 
best  interests  of  your  employees.  I  consider  this  of  the  highest  importance. 
*  *  *  It  is  more  important  all  the  time  that  we  do  the  right  thing  con- 
cerning all  the  interests  in  our  charge  than  it  is  that  we  make  a  goml  deal  of 
money.     *     *     ♦ 

[Extracts  from  address  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Gary,  president,  at  the  second  general  meeting  of 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  May  17, 
1912.] 

During  the  year  we  have  established  and  maintained  a  department  of  wel- 
fare work  which  has  bc^n  under  the  immediate  direction,  so  far  as  the  insti- 
tute is  concerned,  of  Dr.  Darlington,  who  is  the  representative  of  a  committee 
on  welfare,  made  up  of  seven  members  of  the  board  of  directors.  Tills  com- 
niittee  has  been  making  very  substantial  progress  in  the  direction  of  bettering 
the  conditions  of  the  worklngmen.    I  quote  fnmi  the  secretary  <m  this  subject: 

"Already  the  .seven-day  week  has  been  practically  eliminate<1  in  all  the  larger 
plants  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  even  in  the  continuous  operations  where 
it  had  been  regarded  as  unavoidable.  Much  thought  has  been  given  to  the  ques- 
tion of  hours  of  labor  and  better  conditions  are  being  gradually  worked  out. 
The  prevention  of  accidents  has  been  investigated  and  safety  devices  costing 
vast  sums  of  money,  but  worth  all  they  cost  in  prevention  of  accidents,  have 
been  Installed.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  building  up  a  mu.seum  of  safety 
devices,  where  the  best  things  of  the  kind  known  in  the  world  can  be  seen 
and  studied  by  members  of  the  institute.  In  more  and  more  of  the  companies, 
sanitary  officers  are  being  appointed,  and  the  health  of  employet^s  is  having 
more  c<msideration  than  ever  before.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  health  cir- 
culars have  been  sent  out  by  the  institute.  A  monthly  publication  to  serve 
as  a  medium  of  communication  with  its  members  has  been  authorized  by  the 
directors,  and  the  near  future  will  sei*  the  beginning  of  its  publication.*' 
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As  you  know,  your  president  a  long  time  since  at  one  of  our  meetings  took 
■n  de«ide<l  stand  with  respect  to.  what  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  employers 
of  labor  toward  the  employees.  And  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  directors  of 
the  institute,  and  other  members  of  the  Institute,  and  the  employers  of  labor 
generally  who  are  connected  with  this  industry,  have  fully  supported  all  that 
has  been  said  and  every  action  that  has  been  taken  in  favor  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  a  position  and  a  comprehensive  work  which  is  calculated  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  workingmen.  It  Is  true  that  we  sometimes  read  In 
the  newspapers  criticisms  which  are  unfavorable,  but  which  misrepresent  the 
facts.  As  a  rule  the  newspapers  are  fair  and  considerate  and  mean  to  publish 
the  truth  and  to  do  the  right  thing;  but  like  all  others  who  are  compelled  to 
i-ely  upon  information  which  is  gathered  from  varloug  sources,  they  are  fre- 
quently imposed  upon,  and  do  an  injustice  to  those  who  are  affected,  without 
Intending  to  do  so.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  having  connected  with  our 
efforts  editors  of  the  pricipal  trade  journals,  who  have  always  been  fair  and 
accurate  in  their  statements.  Nevertheless,  at  times,  by  reason  of  misrepresen- 
tation made  to  some  of  the  other  newspapers,  or  as  a  result  of  public  ad- 
dresses by  men  who  are  careless  of  their  statements  or  by  those  who  are  not 
inclined  to  be  accurate,  and  whose  efforts  seem  to  have  been  to  excite  a  preju- 
dice on  the  part  of  employees,  some  of  the  leading  employers  in  the  steel 
industry  have  been  accused  of  111  treatment  to  their  workmen.  But  I  make  the 
assertion,  gentlemen,  that  in  no  line  of  industry,  at  any  period  in  the  history 
of  the  world  in  any  country,  was  labor  on  the  whole  better  treated  In  every 
respect  than  it  is  at  the  present  time  by  the  employers  of  labor  in  this  great 
line  of  industrial  activity.     [Applause.] 

(Extracts  from  remarks  by  Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman,  to  the  presidents  of  the  sobsidiary 
companies,  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  Empire  Building,  New  York,  Dec.  19, 
1912.]  * 

I  think  I  may  say  the  disposition  and  policy  of  the  corporation  is  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  the  amount  which  should  be  paid  to  the  workmen  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  is  justly  due  him.  What  is  he  entitled  to  receive  in  wages, 
taking  into  account  the  labor  he  renders,  the  risk  he  runs,  tlie  position  he  oc- 
cupies, the  benefit  he  gives  you,  and  the  necessities  which  he  is  compelled  to 
meet  in  his  dally  life?  And  all  this  from  the  standpoint  of  fairness  and 
liberality.  I  do  not  think  you  should  consider  the  question  as  to  whether  what 
you  do  Is  appreciated  or  not,  even  by  the  workman ;  or  whether  you  receive  fair . 
treatment  from  him  or  from  anyone  else.  It  is  not  important  whether  in  the 
press  or  in  the  public  declaration  of  orators  you  are  fairly  treated  or  not. 
It  is  a  question  simply  as  to  whether  or  not,  when  you  cons^Ider  the  success  of 
your  corporation  and  the  merits  of  the  workman  who  does  so  much  to  make  Its 
business  successful,  you  are  giving  him  a  reasonable  dlvlrion  or  share  of  the 
profits  which  are  realized.  I  do  not  care  whether  the  question  is  considered 
from  the  standard  of  good  morals  or  not,  so  far  as  Its  decision  is  concerned, 
although  that  would  be  a  sufllcient  basis.  I  believe,  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  is  for  the  be-t  interests  of  your  companies  and  of  this  corporation  and 
Its  stockholders,  it  is  wise  to  deal  with  your  workmen  not  only  fairly  but 
liberally. 

t Extracts  from  remarks  by  Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman,  to  the  presidents  of  the  subsidiary 
companies,  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  Empire  Building,  New  York,  Dec.  iT, 
1913.] 

The  word  necessary  as  applied  to  expenditures  perhaps  is  very  comprehensive, 
but  necessary  expenditures  should  always  be  made.  Foremost  under  that  head 
I  would  say  any  money  you  can  pay  out  to  Increase  the  safety  of  your  em- 
ployees Is  necessary  and  proper.  Never  hesitate  to  request  appropriations  for 
expenditure  of  money  which  is  calculated  to  prevent  accidents  to  your  em- 
ployees. Keep  that  thought  uppermost  in  your  minds  and  remember  that  any 
such  request  will  be  promptly  approved.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Certain  it  is  that  your 
employees  as  a  rule  have  shown  you  in  many  ways  that  they  are  grateful  for 
what  you  have  done  for  them ;  and  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  connected  with  the 
business  when  you  consider  that,  departing  from  the  general  rules  which  have 
obtained  between  employer  and  employee  throughout  the  world,  you  have  by 
your  treatment  of  these  questions  established  the  relations  which  now  exist 
between  you  and  your  employees. 

Now,  you  win  have  some  occasion  perhaps  during  the  Immediate  future 
to  consider  further  some  of  these  matters  and  they  may  involve  considerable 
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cost.  If  so,  I  should  consider  the  money  well  expended.  It  Is  even  possible 
that  there  may  be  some  distress  among  some  of  your  employees  or  tlios^  who 
have  been  your  employees  but  who  are  out  of  work,  or  In  the  famllias  of  these 
men.  I  hope  you  will  make  an  effort  to  keep  posted.  I  trust  the  presidents- 
themselves  will  take  occasion  to  visit  the  places  where  these  families  live, 
to  ascertain  how  they  are  getting  along  and  If  necessary  to  prevent  suffering 
on  their  part  that  you  be  willing  to  contribute  for  the  relief  of  these  people. 
Some  of  these  families  are  occupying  our  houses,  and  while  out  of  work 
they  may  be  unable  to  pay  rent.  In  such  cases  leave  the  families  in  the 
houses ;  suspend  the  rent  until  they  are  able  to  pay  it.  The  amount  of  money 
Involved  is  of  slight  importance  as  compared  with  your  duty  and  your  pleasure 
as  big,  broad  employer^  of  labor.  As  suggested,  you  may  have  to  relieve  more 
men,  but  do  not  Interrupt  their  employment  unless,  and  until,  necessary. 
Where  you  can  utilize  their  services  without  great  loss  to  your  business,  da 
it.  If  you  can  keep  the  men  at  work  to  some  extent  around  the  mills,  clean- 
ing up,  putting  your  properties  in  condition,  I  would  do  so.  You  may  expect 
to  meet  considerable  loss  during  the  coming  winter  but  if  in  so  doing  you 
have  added  to  the  relief,  benefit,  and  comfort  of  employees,  who  in  the  nature 
of  things,  are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  you  it  should  be  a  pleasure. 

[Extracts  from  remarks  by  Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman,  to  the  presidents  of  the  subsidiary 
companies,  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  Empire  Building,  New  York,  June  25. 
1914.] 

I  have  this  to  say :  When  we  feel  we  are  required  to  take  any  action  we  dis- 
like, whether  It  is  in  competition  with  other  manufacturers  or  whether  It  Is  in 
reducing  the  wages  of  our  men,  then  it  is  soon  enough  for  us  to  dispose  of 
these  questions.  When  we  feel  we  are  forced  to  do  a  thing  in  self-defense 
then  we  have  no  right  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  facts.  But  until  we  believe  it  is 
Imperative  to  reduce  the  wages  of  our  men,  I  hope  we  will  not  do  it. 

[Extracts  from  address  by  Elbert  H.  Gary,  at  the  alumni  dinner  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Feb.  26,  1915.] 

Is  the  employer  of  labor  treating  his  employees  fairly  and  decently,  or  does 
his  financial  success  depend  largely  upon  Inconsiderate  treatment  of  his  men? 

[Extract   from   statement  of  conditions  and   prospects,   by   Elbert   H.   Gary,   chairman. 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  Thursday,  Jan.  6,  1916.] 

We  must  work  together  and  for  the  good  of  all.  It  Is  a  time  for  patriotian 
and  for  the  exercise  of  a  fair  and  liberal  treatment  of  all  others  by  each  In- 
dividual and  by  our  community  of  Individuals. 

[Extracts  from  address  by  Elbert  H.  Gary,  president,  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute* 
at  annual  meeting,  New  York,  May  26,  1916.] 

The  business  fraternity  embraces  the  ones  who  provide  capital  or  have 
charge  of  a  business  and  those  who  are  designated  as  employees  or  wage- 
earners.  Both  strive  for  the  success  of  a  given  enterprise  and  the  results  af- 
fect the  personal  welfare  of  each.  Their  interests  are  Identical  so  far  as  dis- 
aster or  success  to  the  enterprise  Is  involved  though  efforts  are  not  infrequently 
made  from  unworthy  motives  by  outsiders  to  create  an  impression  to  the 
contrary. 

[Extracts  from  remarks  by  Elbert  H.   Gary,  chairman,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the- 
stockholders  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  Apr.  16,  1917.] 

Our  effort  has  been  to  steady  conditions  as  far  as  we  legitimately  could,  to* 
keep  as  many  as  possible  of  our  men  employed ;  to  give  them  fair  wages  and 
fair  treatment.  And  I  think  I  may  say,  without  being  charged  with  boasting,. 
.  that  we  have  tried  to  treat  the  general  public  fairly  in  every  way,  by  keeping  it 
informed  as  to  what  we  were  doing  and  by  conducting  our  affairs  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  of  no  injury  but  rather  a  benefit  to  the  general  community. 

We  have  at  the  present  time  about  270,000  employees,  made  up  of  a  great 
many  different  nationalities.  From  time  to  time  efforts  have  been  made  by 
outsiders  to  create  dissension,  to  Instill  a  feeling  of  animosity  on  the  part  of 
our  men  against  our  corporation.  But  these  efforts  have  failed.  I  say  we 
are  proud  of  this  condition.  But  in  saying  that,  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
we  are  entitled  to  any  particular  credit  for  it.  Far  from  It.  We  have  tried 
to  treat  our  men  justly  and  liberally  and  as  one  man  ought  to  treat  another 
man,  but  not  simply  because  of  our  high  regard  for  them,  which  would  be  reason 
enough,  but  also  because  we  realize  as  a  business  proposition  It  Is  for  our  interest 
to  do  so. 
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Before  the  meeting  is  over  I  am  going  to  ask  one  of  our  employees  to  say 
something  to  you.  Some  of  you  have  heard  him  before.  I  did  not  know  he  was 
coming  to  this  meeting,  but  I  see  him  in  the  back  of  the  room.  He  comes  from  a 
distance.  He  is  also  a  stockholder.  About  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  of  our  em- 
ployees are  stockholders  in  the  corporation.  They  are  our  partners ;  they  are 
landlords,  so  to  speak ;  they  are  men  of  property ;  they  are  substantial  citizens ; 
they  are  interested  in  the  corporation  and  they  are  interested  in  our  country; 
they  are  a  benefit  to  the  State  and  the  Nation,  and  we  are  very  proud  of  them. 

We  sometimes  receive  letters  from  stockholders  complaining  because  we  pay 
too  large  wages,  and  the  suggestion  is  occasionally  made,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  we  had  better  give  to  the  stockholders  in  dividends  a  part  of  the  money 
which  we  are  paying  the  employees.  I  have  one  answer  only  to  make  to  those 
stockholders,  that  when  we  protect  and  promote  the  interests  of  the  employee 
we  are  protecting  and  promoting  the  interests  of  the  stockholder.  It  is  de- 
cidedly to  the  advantage  of  the  stockholder  to  have  an  organization  that  can 
retain  in  its  employ  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who  are  satisfied  with  their 
condition  and  who  consequently  are  doing  everything  possible  to  protect  and 
benefit  the  corporation. 

[Extracts   from   address  by   Elbert   H.  Gary   before  the   Commercial   Club   of   Chicaga, 
Blackstone  Hotel,  Jan.  5,  1918.] 

The  labor  question  is  one  which  employers  are  sometimes  reluctant  to  dis- 
cuss for  fear  of  misinterpretation  of  motives,  but  in  war  times  every  question 
which  bears  vitally  upon  the  conduct  and  termination  of  the  war  should  be  con- 
sidered frankly  and  fairly  by  the  employer,  the  employee  and  the  public  gen- 
erally. Each  is  equally  interested.  p::ach  is  entitled  to  protection  and  the 
rights  of  none  should  be  neglected,  although  the  necessities  of  the  general  pub- 
lic are  always  of  primary  importance. 

Lest  any  one  might  conclude  tliat  I  have  In  any  respect  changed  by  views  as 
heretofore  expressed  concerning  labor  generally,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say: 
Workmen  should  always  have  fair,  just  and  liberal  treatment.  They  should  be 
paid  good  wages,  taking  into  account  the  service  rendered  and  all  conditions 
which  reasonably  apply.  The  welfare,  safety  and  health  of  the  men  and  their 
families  should  receive  careful  attention  by  employers. 

Relief  funds  for  the  result  of  accidents  or  old  age  should  be  established. 
All  men,  of  all  grades,  ranks  and  nationalities,  should  be  permitted  to  work 
when  and  where  they  please  and  on  terms  that  they  agree  to.  The  law& 
should  impartially  protect  both  capital  and  labor  and  permit  imposition  or 
abuse  by  neither. 

[Extracts  from  impromptu  remarks  by  Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  stockholders  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  Apr.  15,  1918.] 

♦  ♦  *  And  first  of  all  of  course  is  the  employee;  we  intend  to  treat  him 
fairly  and  liberally;  we  recognize  him  as  the  most  Important  part  of  our  or- 
ganization, it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  he  is  a  skilled  employee, 
whether  he  is  an  official  or  whether  he  is  what  may  be  called  a  common 
laborer ;  we  recognize  his  rights  and  claims,  and  we  believe  that  In  treating  him 
fairly  and  justly,  in  looking  after  his  welfare.  In  making  the  living  conditions 
for  himself  and  his  wife  and  his  children  better  we  are  serving  the  stock- 
holders and  doing  what  is  best  for  the  corporation  itself.  And  we  intend  to  be 
Just  as. loyal  to  our  employees  as  the  employees  are  to  us. 

[Extracts  from  minutes  of  meeting  of  steel  manufacturers  at  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York, 

Aug.  28,  1918.] 

We  are  desirous  of  coojieratlng  with  governmental  agencies  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable.   Labor  problems  are  the  most  delicate  of  any.    We  have  experienced, 
little  difficulty  in  our  own  labor  matters  during  a  good  many  years,  and  we 
dislike  very  much  to  see  any  agitation  which  Is  calculated  to  disturb  our  rela- 
tions. 

The  first  question  which  I  refer  to  and  which  has  given  us  more  or  less  cause 
for  deliberation  relates  to  the  principle  of  what  we  term  an  open  shop.  In  our 
line  of  business  we  generally  have  stood  for  the  open  shop  because  we  know 
that  it  Is  the  desire  of  most  of  the  working  people ;  they  wish  for  an  opportunity 
to  work  when  and  where  and  on  terms  which  they  decide  are  advantageous  to 
them.  We  know  if  left  to  themselves  to  pass  upon  this  question  a  large  ma- 
jority, taking  the  advice  of  their  own  consciences,  their  own  judgment,  their 
families,  and  their  pastors,  and  other  good  and  honest  and  disintere.sted  citizens 
who  are  their  friends,  would  decide  in  favor  of  the  open  shop  as  being  for 
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their  best  interests  and  particularly  in  times  like  these,  and  also  of  securing 
the  largest  production,  which  is  the  all  important  point. 

The  other  question,  which  most  of  us  at  least  deem  very  important,  is  the 
one  of  the  eight-hour  basis  with  what  is  designated  "  time  and  a  half  pay  " 
for  the  hours  over  eight.  I  am  not  speaking  of  anything  controlled  by  law,  by 
statute.  We  have  stood  firmly  against  that  basis;  and  because  many  of  us 
have  believed  it  was  founded  in  sham  and  hyi>ocrisy.  It  has  never  been  advo- 
cated from  the  standpoint  of  what  had  been  published  as  the  real  reason^ 
namely,  securing  for  the  workmen  less  hours  of  work  during  a  single  day; 
nor  for  any  reason,  except  under  the  false  pretence  of  securing  larger  pay 
for  work  actually  done. 

The  employees  would  not  be  satisfied  with  confining  their  labors  to  eight 
hours.  If  your  employees  were  not  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours 
in  one  day  and  could  secure,  at  another  place,  the  opportunity  to  work  more 
than  eight  hours  per  day  at  the  same  rates  per  hour,  as  a  rule  they  would 
leave  your  employ  and  enter  the  employ  of  the  other.  We  all  know  that  by 
practical  experience.  So  it  is  only  when  the  man  can  secure  as  much  com- 
pensation for  eight  hours  as  he  could  for  more  hours  at  another  place,  that  he 
prefers  that  basis.  In  other  words,  the  argument  to  the  employee  is  that  he 
can  get  more  money  on  that  basis,  and  the  reason  given  to  the  public  by  those 
claiming  to  represent  the  workmen  is  that  the  basis  Is  urged  In  order  to 
provide  less  working  hours  for  the  workmen. 

We  make  no  objection  to  any  man  urging  that  he  is  entitled  to  higher  wages, 
larger  pay,  and  giving  the  reasons  for  it,  If  it  is  put  on  the  ground  of  securing 
^  more  pay ;  but  we  have  objected  to  outsiders  undertaking  tinder  a  false  pretense, 
to  introduce  a  basis  which,  as  I  have  said,  misrepresents  the  truth. 

Another  reason  w^e  object  to  It  Is  we  know  that  as  a  total  result  of  that 
standard  of  labor  there  is  bound  to  be  restricted  output,  less  production,  less 
success  in  our  endeavor  to  assist  the  Government  In  providing  its  military 
necessities. 

I  have  adverted  to  the  laboring  men.  Who  are  they?  I  should  like  to  have 
someone.  If  he  can,  draw  the  distinction  between  a  labor  man  and  others.  I 
should  like  to  go  through  this  assemblage  of  men  who  have  established  them- 
selves in  high  positions  in  the  industry  and  ask  them  where  they  started ;  if 
each  was  born  with  a  golden  spoon ;  I  would  like  to  ask  you  If  you  did  not 
start  as  laboring  men,  and  If  you  have  not  continued  to  be  laboring  men  ever 
since.  I  ask  you  successful  men,  who  work  with  you  brains,  If  you  please,  at 
the  present  time — the  hardest  kind  of  work — how  many  hours  a  day  you  work ; 
and  I  might  add,  per  night?  I  Inquire  whether  you  worked  any  harder  on  the 
farm  or  In  the  shop  than  you  are  working  in  the  office  to-day?  I  ask  Mr.  Far- 
rell,  hard  as  he  worked  in  the  mill  when  a  young  man,  aspiring  to  reach  a  better 
position,  if  he  really  labored  any  harder  or  any  more  hours  per  day  than  he  does 
at  the  present  time  In  his  oflice — yes,  and  In  his  home,  after  he  leaves  his  oflSce? 

The  laboring  men,  so-called,  at  the  present  time,  as  a  rule,  do  not  desire  to 

remain  in  their  positions.    With  proper  encouragement  and  proper  treatment 

-  they  advance  from  position  to  position  until  they  occupy  other  positions,  which 

afford  higher  pay :  but  they  are  laboring  men  still.     I  do  not  believe  any  of 

them  works  more  hours  or  harder  than  I  did  as  a  lad  on  my  father's  farm. 

Now,  the  laboring  man,  so-called,  I  do  not  treat  In  my  conversation  or  In  my 
'  remarks  or  in  my  thoughts  as  a  menial,  as  a  subordinate,  as  one  subject  to  my 
instructions ;  I  consider  him  an  associate,  one  of  us ;  and  I  stand  for  fair  treat- 
ment of  the  w^orking  man  always.  I  want  him  to  have  the  opportunity  to  reach 
the  highest  point  in  the  business  he  is  connected  with,  and  I  wish  him  to  have 
his  fair  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  business  I  am  connected  with — always.  It 
Is  sometimes  difficult  to  reach  that  point,  to  understand  fully  what  It  Is,  but  I 
think  in  the  ofllces  of  you  gentlemen — presidents  of  your  great  concerns — the 
welfare  and  interests  of  your  employees  are  in  your  minds  and  in  your  hearts, 
and  you  intend  to  give  them  liberal  treatment. 

{Extracts  from  proceedings  of  meeting  of  the  presidents  of  subsidiary  companies,  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  at  Empire  Building,  New  York,  Jan.  21,  1919.] 

Judge  Gary.  I  am  desirous  of  bringing  up  for  consideration  and  discussion 
this  whole  question  of  welfare  work  which  has  occupied  so  much  space  in  our 
talks  during  these  many  years.  All  of  us  experience  more  or  less  a  thrill  of 
pride  in  hearing  from  Government  oflaclals  that  our  reputation  for  considering 
and  promoting  the  welfare  of  our  employees  is  the  best  in  the  entire  industry. 

I  may  say  without  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth  that  it  has  been  very 
gratifying  to  me,  and  I  think  I  may  include  all  other  officers  and  the  directors 
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and  members  of  the  finance  committee  of  our  corporation,  that  our  presidents 
are  devoting  so  much  Intelligence  to  the  question  of  protecting  the  lives  and 
health  and  the  happiness  of  our  workmen  and  their  f amiliea  If  we  are  entirely 
frank  we  must  admit  that  all  of  us  during  the  last  20  years  have  been  growing 
up  into  a  higher  plane  with  respect  to  these  labor  questions.  The  policies  which 
obtained  many  years  ago  between  employer  and  employee  have  largely  been 
abandoned,  certainly  they  have  been  changed  in  this  country  at  least,  and 
largely  by  reason  of  the  attitude  of  you  gentlemen  and  the  results  which  have 
followed. 

There  was  more  or  less  reason  for  the  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  long 
past  They  were  Inherited,  they  went  back  to  the  time  when  laws  were  passed 
more  or  less  for  the  benefit  of  the  employer,  because  those  who  passed  the  laws 
were  largely  employers,  those  who  were  occupied  in  legislative  positions;  and 
consequently  there  was  not  only  much  complaint  and  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  employees,  but  there  were  generally  some  reasons  for  those  complaints. 
And  so  it  came  to  be  that  the  employer  and  the  employee  looked  at  these  ques- 
tions from  an  entirely  different  standpoint;  they  dealt  at  arms  length;  their 
opinions  were  partisan,  tlieir  action  was  partisan,  each  one  seeking  to  not  only 
protect  his  interests  but  to  secure  more  than  he  was^ntitled  to;  and  of  course 
because  of  the  fact  that  tlie  employer,  as  a  rule,  had  a  better  education  and 
was  therefore  more  enlightened,  his  conduct  was  better  by  comparison  than  the 
conduct  of  the  employee  who  was  uneducated,  illiterate,  uninformed,  and  very 
frequently  unable  mentally  or  otherwise  to  controvert  the  claims  which  were 
urged  by  the  employer.  The  latter  therefore  went  to  the  extreme  of  using 
brute  force  to  secure  what  he  believed  to  be  his  right.  And  it  was  the  fact 
that  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  employee  was  wrong  and  used  the  club  or  the 
gun  or  the  torch  to  protect  himself  as  he  believed,  going  beyond  the  domain  of 
propriety  or  legality.  In  open  defiance  of  the  laws  he  attempted  to  secure 
what  he  desired. 

It  is  not'  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  those  conditions  and  reasons  have 
passed  away ;  the  world  I  am  glad  to  say  became  better  educated ;  the  masses 
of  the  people  we  talk  about  now  are  made  up,  in  som.e  places,  of  ignorant  men, 
perhaps  more  in  proportion  than  the  employers,  referring  to  the  former  case 
of  the  employees,  yet  all  in  all  throughout  the  world  we  have  reached  a  point 
where  the  employers  believe  as  a  matter  not  only  of  justice  and  right  but 
as  a  question  from  the  standpoint  of  good  citizenship,  and  further  from  the 
standpoint  of  good  policy,  that  it  is  desirable  to  treat  the  workman  as  he 
would  like  to  have  the  workman  treat  him. 

And  In  commending  you  gentlemen  for  what  you  have  done  in  this  regard, 
for  changing  the  situation  between  employer  and  employee,  I  only  do  the  same 
justice  that  would  be  done  If  I  congratulated  you  on  managing  your  mlU  or 
your  engine  or  your  machinery  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  largest  products 
and  results. 

I  have  said  before,  and  you  will  pardon  me,  for  repeating  the  point,  that  in 
my  judgment  there  Is  only  one  way  of  combating  and  overcoming  the  wave 
of  unrest  in  certain  locations  which  some  public  speakers  nowadays  seem  to 
take  delight  in  referring  to  publicly,  and  which  I  think  ought  to  be  treated 
carefully  in  giving  public  expression,  but  which  in  our  own  private  circles 
we  have  no  right  to  shut  our  eyes  to.  The  only  way  of  combating  and  over- 
coming that,  if  it  is  done  successfully,  is  for  the  employers,  the  capitalists, 
those  having  the  highest  education,  the  greatest  power  and  influence,  to  so 
manage  their  own  affairs  that  there  will  be  left  no  just  ground  for  criticism 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  connected  with  the  movement  of  unrest,  or  of  the 
very  large  class  of  people,  many  of  whom  are  highly  educated,  who  stand  be- 
tween the  different  forces  and  who  look  upon  the  question  with  the  idea  of 
trying  to  ascertain  the  right  and  the  wrong  of  reaching  a  verdict  and  of  estab- 
lishing a  public  sentiment  which  shall  have  an  influence  in  the  direction  of 
satisfying  all  concerned,  all  Interests,  that  It  is  better  to  work  together,  and 
of  dissipating  the  claim  and  thought  that  there  is  an  effort  being  made  on  the 
part  of  capital  and  wealth  to  oppress,  injure,  and  wrong. 

I  have  been  particularly  interested  lately  in  this  question  of  welfare.  In 
Pittsburgh  my  attention  was  called  to  some  of  the  things  the  Carnegie  people 
were  doing  for  the  entertainment  and  benefit  of  their  workmen,  and  for 
becoming  better  acquainted  with  them,  drawing  the  workmen  and  the  foremen 
and  others  togther  and  finding  out  personally  just  what  they  were  doing 
and  how  they  felt.    I  have  been  very  much  Interested  in  looking  up  some  of 
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the  societies  which  have  heeh  formed  in  the  different  companies  for  talking 
care  of  the  workmen  and  their  families,  the  National  Tuhe  for  Instance,  and 
latterly  the  Good  Fellowship  Club  of  the  Minnesota  Steel  Co.  at  Duluth.  I 
was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  what  good  work  they  were  doing  among  them- 
selves, without  any  help,  contributing  out  of  their  own  pockets  to  a  fund,  which 
by  a  carefully  selected  board  was  distributed  in  time  of  sickness  and  necessity. 
I  think  it  Is  a  splendid  thing,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  ought  to  be  more 
work  of  that  kind  In  the  companies.  Notwithstanding  all  you  have  done,  I 
believe  the  work  can  be  extended.  And  it  seems  to  me  it  might  be  advisable 
for  our  companies  to  help  those  societies  to  some  extent.  If  I  were  president 
of  a  subsidiary  It  seems  to  me  I  would  go  to  the  oflScers  of  such  an  association 
and  find  out  how  they  are  progressing,  whether  they  need  any  more  money  or 
not,  whether  the  workmen  and  their  families  are  appropriately  and  eflficiently 
cared  for.    And,  if  necessary,  the  company  might  contribute  to  the  fund. 

And  in  keeping  out  of  trouble  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  better  than  to  be 
sure  we  are  liberal  in  the  protection  of  our  workmen  and  their  families. 

Above  everything  else,  as  we  have  been  talking  this  morning,  satisfy  your 
men  if  you  can  that  your  treatment  is  fair  and  reasonable  and  generous.  Make 
the  Steel  Corporation  a  good  place  for  them  to  work  and  live.  Don't  let  the 
families  go  hungry  or  cold ;  give  them  playgrounds  and  imrks  and  schools  and 
churches,  pure  water  to  drink,  every  opportunity  to  keep  clean,  places  of  enjoy- 
ment, rest,  and  recreation ;  treating  the  whole  thing  as  a  business  proposition, 
drawing  the  line  so  that  you  are  just  and  generous  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
keeping  your  position  and  permitting  others  to  keep  theirs,  retaining  the  con- 
trol and  management  of  your  affairs,  keeping  the  whole  thing  in  your  own 
hands,  but  nevertheless  with  due  consideration  to  the  rights  and  interests  of 
aD  others  who  may  be  affected  by  your  management. 

[Extracts  from  remarks  by  Elbert  H.  Gary  before  the  Industrall  Board  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  at  meetings  In  Washington,  Mar.  19  and  20,  1919.] 

Judge  Gary.  You  have  no  Intention  of  unnecessarily  doing  anything  to  bring 
disaster  or  even  damage  upon  the  producers  of  iron  or  steel,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  because  you  could  not  do  it  without  at  the  same  time  injuring  labor; 
and  everyone  of  us  believe  that  we  should  not  purposely  do  that,  I  think  the 
time  has  passed  when  the  employers  of  labor  are  disposed  to  treat  employees  at 
arms  length.  I  believe  employers  understand  that  It  is  for  their  interest  to  be 
abundantly  fair  with  their  men,  and  from  the  motive  of  doing  what  Is  exact 
justice  and  regardless  of  the  fact  that  many  times,  when  labor  has  had  the 
advantage,  It  has  been  unfair,  unreasonable,  and  sometimes  tyrannical.  And  I 
think  (he  time  is  coming,  if  it  has  not  already  arrived,  when  employees  will 
appreciate  the  attitude  which  has  been  assumed  by  the  employer,  and  that  by 
proper  management  we  will  experience,  In  this  country  at  least,  not  the  spread 
of  Bolshevism,  not  a  control  by  the  anarchists,  hut  a  fair  and  just  treatment  at 
all  times,  on  the  part  of  employ et^s,  when  they  themselves  rwelve  proper  treat- 
ment. I  am  of  the  opinion  that  employers  have  no  right  to  disregard  for  one 
moment  the  question  of  what  ought  to  be  done  In  the  treatment  of  employees, 
whether  or  not  that  disposition  Is  reciprocated.  That  Is  good  policy ;  it  is  good 
logic  and  a  good  principle  from  the  standpoint  of  business  success. 

And  we  assume  that  the  gentlemen  who  are  on  this  board  have  this  opinion 
of  the  proper  way  to  treat  labor,  for  many  reasons  which  occur  to  them,  includ- 
ing the  one  of  right  and  wrong  and  also  the  belief  that,  if  we  do  not  deal 
justly  by  labor,  the  time  may  come  In  this  country  and  in  other  countries,  when 
labor  will  see  to  it  that  It  is  receiving  justice.  I  say  we  know  that  for  many 
reasons,  particularly  the  one  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  members  of  this 
board  are  not  disposed  at  this  time  to  place  upon  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
burdens  that  they  ought  not,  in  justice  to  themselves  and  the  entire  community, 
to  be  asked  to  carry. 

[Extracts  from  address  by  Elbert  H.  Gary  at  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  4,  1919.] 

Judge  Gary.  The  labor  question  at  present  is  of  commanding  interest,  first 
because  labor  is  essential  to  economic  growth  and  virility,  and  secondly  because 
it  is  persistently  sought  by  self-appointed  leaders  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  workmen  In  agitation  for  the  substitution  of  the  rule  of  force  for 
the  rule  of  law  and  reason.  It  is  commonly  designated  as  "  Bolshevism." 
These  agitators  will  not  succeed  In  the  United  States.  I  have  heretofore  spoken 
on  this  subject  and  will  not  repeat. 
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However,  It  may  be  observed  that  the  antidote  for  this  poison  is  plenty  of 
work  at  reasonable  rates  of  compensation  when  compared  with  the  cost  of 
living;  healthful,  safe,  and  agreeable  working  conditions;  opportunity  for 
workmen  to  advance  hi  positions  according  to  merit;  and  a  chance  to  Invest 
their  savings  in  the  business  with  which  they  are  connected.  The  employers 
must  not  and  will  not  give  the  employees  good  ground  for  complaint,  and  in- 
telligent public  sentiment  will  exercise  a  controlling  influence  in  preventing 
a  return  to  barbarism.  Employers  and  employees  are  under  equal  responsi- 
bility to  the  general  public,  of  which  they  are  an  Important  part,  to  assist  In 
maintaining  industrial  peace  and  pro^)erity. 

**♦•♦♦• 

Capital  and  labor  both  will  be  fully  employed  on  a  basis  that  will  be  fair  to 
each  and  also  to  all  others,  and  on  a  scale  of  returns  that  will  provide  an  In- 
centive for  Investment,  development,  and  exertion,  and  this  will  insure  the 
largest  production  at  lowest  reasonable  cost  This  will  tend  to  decrease  living 
expenses.  Increase  the  comfort  and  contentment  of  the  people  and  add  to  the 
riches  of  the  Nation,  which  relies  on  the  prosperity  of  Its  citizens  for  the  stand- 
ing and  influence  among  nations  to  which  it  Is  entitled.  There  will  be  no  , 
necessity,  time,  or  desire  on  the  part  of  the  vast  majority  for  listening  to  the 
vicious  doctrines  of  self-appointed  agitators. 

[Address  by  Elbert  H.  Gary,  on  Commencement  Day,  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.^ 

June  23,  1919.] 

It  Is  not  yet  fully  realized  what  has  happened  to  the  world  during  the  last 
flve  years;  and  in  a  much  less  degree  can  It  be  conceived  what  will  occur 
during  the  next  like  period. 

We  know  that  In  nearly  every  part  of  the  globe  the  people  are  passing 
through  a  transitional  stage  which  Is  uncertain  and  which  presents  new  anti 
difficult  problems  of  great  consequence.  It  is  a  time  of  suspense  and  appre- 
hension. 

We  have  been  living  In  an  atmosphere  of  disorder  and  devastation,  as 
opposed  to  order  and  preservation;  of  deliberate,  successful  effort  to  utilize 
all  the  elements  of  human  knowledge,  skill,  and  energy  In  the  destruction  of 
life  and  property,  often  in  disregard  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  While  It  Is 
Impossible  to  measure  the  full  effect  of  these  conditions  upon  the  human  mind 
and  dtsposltlon,  it  is  apparent  that  in  many  cases  it  is  degenerating  and 
serious. 

The  means  of  personal  communication  have  reached  the  point  where  prac- 
tically the  whole  world  Is  promptly  Informed  of  the  actions  and  thoughts  of 
the  people  of  the  different  parts.  Consequently  the  attitude  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  one  location  may  have  an  Influence,  good  or  bad,  upon  those  who  abide  in 
other  places;  and  therefore  the  responsibilities  of  all  are  now  greater  than 
ever  before. 

We  are  entering  upon  an  era  of  readjustment  and  reconstruction.  Many 
problems  of  vital  Interest  affecting  the  future  of  the  human  race  are  pre- 
sented for  consideration  as  the  result  of  the  war,  some  of  them  new  and  others 
arising  from  the  application  of  old  principles  to  new  conditions ;  and  it  Is  essen- 
tial that  we  build  on  solid  foundations  for  future  developments.  It  is  sufficient 
at  this  time  to  say  that  there  is  a  feeling  of  anxiety  which  disturbs  the  minds 
of  human  beings  generally;  and  It  Is  of  the  highest  Importance  that  conclu- 
sions shall  be  reached  which  will  aid  In  restoring  confidence  and  serenity ; 
decisions  based  on  principles  of  righteousness  and  justice.  It  is  probable  the 
feeling  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction,  which  has  been  extensively  advertised, 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  especially  as  to  the  numbers  affected ;  neverthe- 
less in  other  countries  to  a  large  extent,  and  In  this  country  to  a  less  degree, 
there  exists  a  belief  that  radical  changes  In  governmental  control  and  adminis- 
tration are  necessary.  Agitation  and  propaganda,  which  are  vicious  and  par- 
ticipated In  by  those  who  are  totally  unworthy,  have  had  some  Influence  even 
upon  well-disposed  persons.  This  Is  largely  because  of  the  abnormal  conditions 
of  mind,  created  by  the  military  cataclysm  through  which  we  have  been  passing 
during  the  last  four  years  or  more. 

It  is  the  solemn  duty  of  every  Individual,  every  aggregation  of  Individuals,  to 
assist  in  bringing  about  stable  conditions  which  are  healthful — monilly,  so- 
cially, and  economically;  and  If  this  shall  be  the  effort  of  all  it  need  not  be 
feared  there  will  be  experienced  the  overthrow  of  civilization,  the  disregard  of 
freedom  and  liberty,  or  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  which  occasionally 
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an  ill-advised  or  evil-intentloned  speaker  or  writer  proclaims  is  now  threaten- 
ing the  world. 

And  there  are  momentous  questions  raised  even  by  high-minded  Individuals 
which  demand  our  attention.  In  the  discussions  of  the  time,  public  and  prl- 
Tate,  are  contained  what  is  generally  designated  the  labor  questions.  While 
some  of  them  are  more  or  less  delicate  and  are  difficult  in  treatment  because 
of  misconceptiton  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  in  particular  Instances,  still 
I  think  there  should  be  frank  and  full  reference  to  and  analysis  of  the  under- 
lying principles  which  pertain  to  this  subject.  The  comments  which  will  be 
made  r^ resent  views  which  are  entirely  personal.  In  referring  to  labor  one 
naturally  inquires  what  is  meant  by  the  term  and  whom  it  includes.  In  a  com- 
prehensive sense  labor  is  performed  by  nearly  everyone  In  sound  condition. 
Even  physical  labor  Is  a  large  part  of  the  daily  work  of  the  vast  majority  of 
Individuals.  The  rates  of  compensation  do  not  determine  who  are  laborers,  for 
they  differ  materially,  depending  upon  circumstances.  Labor  is  not  confined  to 
physical  activity,  but  also  includes  mental  exertion.  The  extent  of  effort  or  the 
hours  engaged  will  not  furnish  a  basis  for  determination;  the  possessor  of 
wealth,  or  the  one  in  control  of  Its  use,  frequently.  If  not  generally,  devotes 
more  hours  daily  to  his  business  than  the  lowest  paid  and  least  competent  of 
workmen;  the  capitalist  usually  works  and  the  hand  laborer,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  not  uncommonly  has  capital. 

There  is  no  standard  for  drawing  an  exact  line  between  labor  and  capitaL 
If  one  will  call  to  mind  the  different  kinds  of  business  and  consider  carefully 
and  in  detail  the  pertinent  facts  applicable,  these  observations  will  be  patent 

In  the  discussion  of  this  matter,  for  the  moment,  the  laborer  may  be  referred 
to  as  covering  both  men  and  women  whose  principal  work  Is  physical,  who 
require  no  special  literary  qualifications,  or  skill  derived  from  long  experience, 
«nd  are  often  designated  as  wage  earners  or  workmen.  They  are  the  ones 
who  are  relied  upon  by  the  recklsss,  Iniquitous,  self-appointed  disturbers  of 
peace  to  assist  l^n  movements  to  override  law  and  order,  for  it  Is  assumed 
l;hey  are  most  easily  persuaded. 

Fortunately,  the  large  majority  of  wage  earners  can  not  be  Influeiced  by 
-considerations  that  are  base  or  unreasonable.  This  Is  especially  true  in  the 
United  States. 

It  may  be  useful  to  bear  In  mind  that  ^n  trjing  to  arrive  at  a  wise  and  just 
■conclusion  concerning  the  rights  of  the  workmen  the  interests  of  four  general 
groups  must  be  considered,  viz:  Labor,  capital  or  employer,  the  consumer,  and 
that  part  of  the  general  public  not  Included  In  the  divisions  especially  men- 
tioned. None  of  these  should  be  overlooked,  each  must  be  fully  protected  within 
reason  and  justice.  When  something  is  done  to  increase  or  decrease  the  advan- 
tages of  one  of  these  groups  some  or  all  of  the  others  may  be  correspondingly 
concerned,  particularly  if  it  involves  pecuniary  consideration ;  for  Instance,  if 
-what  Is  proposed  relates  to  the  rate  of  compensation  to  the  workmen,  or  any- 
thing bearing  upon  the  cost  of  production. 

Employer  and  employee  must  both  be  considered  at  all  times  and  each  should 
be  adequately  and  fairly  rewarded  for  his  contribution  in  money  or  work  to  a 
given  enterprise,  as  otherv\'lse  the  Incentive  for  Investment  or  effort  would  be 
diminished.  If  not  entirely  removed.  A  nation  whose  economic  resources  are  not 
utllzed  to  the  best  advantage  and  to  the  full  extent  of  capability  can  not  be 
expected  to  progress  in  accordance  with  its  opportunities  in  the  legitimate 
attempt  to  hold  Its  position  In  the  onward  stride  of  nations. 

If  the  return  on  capital  Invested  Is  not  reasonable  It  will  be  withdrawn  or 
diminished,  or,  at  least  extensions  will  not  be  made;  and  In  that  case  em- 
ployment will  be  reduced.  If  the  workers  are  not  properly  treated  then  capital 
will  suffer  either  by  the  retirement  of  the  workmen  or  indifference  to  duty. 
Each  is  equally  dependent  upon  the  other  for  the  full  measure  of  success.  The 
-capitalist  can,  if  necessary,  to  a  limited  extent,  perform  the  various  tasks  per- 
taining to  his  busl^ness  and  perhaps  thus  supply  the  necessities  of  life;  the 
laborer,  without  any  capital,  resulting  from  work  or  otherwise,  would  find  It 
more  difficult  to  supply  his  necessities.  Each  one  of  these  groups,  for  self-pro- 
tection, must  cultivate  the  friendship  and  study  the  interests  of  the  other. 

Assuming  that  the  pecuniary  conditions  of  the  capitalist  and  laborer  are 
^established  on  a  basis  of  justice  as  between  themselves,  the  next  considera- 
tion is  the  relationship  between  these  two  combined  and  the  consumer.  If 
the  latter  could  be  left  out  of  consideration  then  there  need  be  no  difficulty 
or  difference  between  employer  and  employee  concerning  compensation  or 
other  advantages,  for  whatever  was  added  to  the  profit  of  either  could  be 
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charged  to  the  consumer  by  increasing  the  selling  prices  of  the  output  I  am 
not  discussing  relative  prices  or  amounts;  that  must  always  be  based,  more 
or  less,  upon  existing  conditions,  such  as  those  relating  to  supply  and  demand^ 
as  well  as  the  risks  involved,  the  nature  of  the  employment,  the  results, 
achieved,  etc. 

The  three  groups  are  intimately  connected.  Whenever  labor  receives  In* 
creases  in  wages  or  other  pecuniary  advantages,  the  amount  must  be  charged 
to  and  paid  by  the  consumer,  provided  capital  is  not  receiving  more  than  it  is 
entitled  to  receive.  Consequently  the  question  of  selling  prices  or  wages  in 
many  cases  practically  relates  only  to  the  laborer  and  the  consumer.  In  esti- 
mating the  cost  of  production  from  the  raw  to  the  finished  material  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  85  or  90  per  cent  of  the  total  is  confined  to  the  sun^ 
paid  for  labor.  If  capital  or  labor  is  receiving  a  larger  return  than  it  ought  to- 
have  the  excess  is  provided  by  the  consumer  in  paying  improper  prices.  There 
should  always  be  maintained  a  fair  and  reasonable  equilibrium,  taking  inta 
account  all  the  circumstances. 

And  In  discussing  the  rights  of  the  consumer  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  capitalists  and  the  laborers  are  consumers  as  well  as  the  general  public; 
and  therefore  that  when  the  capitalist,  the  laborer,  or  the  general  public  i& 
seeking  any  advance  in  rates  or  returns  which  adds  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion or  delivery  of  commodities  the  one  who  urges  the  Increase  may  be  pro- 
posing to  add  to  selling  prices  and  to  the  prevailing  cost  of  living.  A  man 
may  be  demanding  a  supposed  benefit  to  himself  when,  in  fact,  the  total  net 
result  will  be  a  personal  disadvantage. 

Also,  when  we  consider  that  the  three  groups  named  are  closely  connected 
we  can  not  overlook  the  most  important  fact  that  the  effort  of  anyone  to- 
advance  wages  or  prices  with  resulting  costs  of  production,  may  be  simply 
a  step  in  adding  to  the  cost  of  living,  anji  consequently  a  higher  standard  of 
general  prices  with  a  relatively  lower  value  of  the  standard  dollar. 

If  we  would  have  a  stable,  reasonable  standard  of  values,  we  must,  so  far 
as  proper  and  practicable,  arrive  at  and  maintain  a  correct  relation  between 
the  different  groups  already  particularly  referred  to.  The  Government  could 
perhaps  endeavor  to  determine  and  regulate  the  respective  Intersts  and  rights 
of  each,  but  coupled  with  the  thought  there  are  Immediately  conceived  com- 
plicated and  doubtful  questions  which  would  make  the  suggestions  appear  im- 
practicable. When  proposals  of  this  character  have  been  made  there  have 
appeared  objections  by  both  employers  and  employees.  This  Is  not  the  time  or 
place  for  debate  upon  that  subject 

We  come  now  directly  to  the  treatment  of  labor,  which  is  the  principal 
topic  of  this  discourse.  In  the  past  it  is  doubtful  if  the  workingman  tlirough- 
out  the  world  received  his  just  deserts.  In  the  long  age  he  was  designated  the 
servant  of  a  master  and  even  the  laws  were  framed  for  the  undue  benefit  of 
the  latter.  This  was  more  noticeable  In  some  countries  than  in  others.  Pos- 
sibly the  attitude  of  the  so-called  servant  was  sometimes  unreasonable  and 
provoked  hostility,  but,  If  so,  in  the  opinion  of  the  considerate  person  of  the 
present  day,  this  furnished  no  excuse  for  retaliatory  or  unfair  treatment  on 
the  part  of  the  employer. 

Fortunately  for  all  mankind,  employers  and  employees  as  a  rule  now  enter- 
tain a  more  enlightened  view  of  the  relationship  between  them ;  and  because  of 
the  practical  demonstrations  of  this  fact  there  Is  comparatively  little  likeli- 
hood of  disturbances  inimical  to  business  progress  and  composure.  Agitators^ 
frequently  influenced  by  motives  of  cupidity,  with  selfish  and  unscrupulous  de- 
signs, regardless  of  the  public  good,  will  bring  about  temporary  disorder,  but 
I  firmly  believe  that  If  the  employers  generally  In  the  treatment  of  their  em- 
ployees are  governed  by  honorable,  intelligent  and  liberal  policies  there  will  be 
no  considerable  danger  of  disregard  of  law  or  of  Interference  with  the  orderly 
progress  of  human  enterprise.  Wise,  just,  considerate  treatment  by  an  indi- 
vidual or  an  aggregation  of  Individuals,  toward  others  will  result  in  reciprocity 
and  cooperation.  Accomplishment  by  force  in  any  form  must  give  way  to 
reason  and  conciliation.  This  is  not  Idealistic;  It  is  practical  common  sense. 
The  Golden  Rule,  more  and  more,  should  and  will  be  practised  in  every  day 
economic  life. 

In  considering  the  relationship  between  employers  and  employees  the  welfare 
of  the  latter  is  of  the  highest  Importance,  not  alone  because  it  Is  right,  though 
that  is  reason  enough,  but  also  because  it  Is  for  the  benefit  of  the  employers 
themselves.  These  groups  are  associated  for  mutual  profit.  They  succeed  or 
fall  together.    Each  has  obligations  and  responsibilities.    They  are  not  and 
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should  not  be  considered  partners  in  tlie  sense  of  being  entitled  to  the  control 
of  the  business  in  question  or  to  participate  in  the  return  on  the  capital  in- 
vested, except  to  the  extent  of  contribution  by  each  to  such  capital,  for  other- 
wise one  would  share  in  benefits  without  sharing  in  the  hazard  of  investment. 
Prospective  profits  furnish  the  incentive  to  embark  in  enterprise  and  to  risk 
capital.  To  the  extent  this  is  removed  or  hampered  to  a  corresponding  de- 
gree will  capital  be  withheld  or  diverted  and  economic  activity  diminished. 

But  there  are  many  things  the  employee  is  justly  entitled  to.  There  Is  due 
him  fair  and  reasonable  compensation,  depending  upon  all  tlie  circumstances 
surrounding  the  employment.  The  time.-?,  places,  services  and  results  of  oper- 
ation are  important  to  be  considered.  Necessarily  and  properly,  the  question 
of  supply  and  demand  is,  and  always  will  be  a  factor  in  determining  prices 
of  labor,  as  it  is  in  dealing  with  commodities.  This  is  elementary  and  healthy ; 
but  there  are  other  things  of  equal  importance  When  there  is  a  well-grounded 
doubt  in  regard  to  wage  rates  it  should  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  employee. 
Of  equal  consequence  is  the  safety  and  health — moral,  mental,  and  physical — 
of  the  employee,  and,  so  far  as  practical,  him  family,  if  he  has  any.  Safety 
appliances — the  best  and  most  modern — should  be  installed  and  maintained  In 
«very  line  of  employment  which  presents  dangers  to  the  person.  Medical, 
surgical,  and  hospital  facilities  should  be  adequate.  Sanitary  arrangements 
^hould  be  as  near  iierfect  as  business  conditions  permit  Approved  systems 
for  voluntary  relief  in  case  of  accident  and  pensions  in  case  of  old  age  or  other 
disability  should  be  in  force. 

Habitable  working  quarters  and  homes,  vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  schools, 
churches,  parks,  wholesome  amusements  and  exeivlses  should  be  provided ;  and, 
in  fact,  everything  practicable  in  the  management  of  business  altairs,  from  the 
highest  sense  of  propriety  and  obligation  should  be  available.  In  times  of 
jrreat  temporaray  stress  the  employee  or  his  family  ought  not  to  be  permitted 
to  suffer  for  lack  of  the  necessities  of  life.  It  pays  big,  in  dollars  and  cents, 
for  the  employer  to  maintain  working  conditions  which  are  beneficial  to  the 
health  and  the  disposition  of  the  employee. 

While  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  address  to  discuss  the  temperance  ques- 
tion, I  venture  to  remark  in  passing,  that  it  is  decidedly  for  the  interest  of 
ihe  laboring  men,  and  all  others  for  that  matter,  whether  they  work  with  their 
brains  or  hands,  or  both,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  They 
will  be  more  successful  in  life,  financially  and  otherwise;  better  citizens,  mor- 
ally and  mentally:  of  higher  standing  and  greater  influence;  more  contented 
and  happier.  Temperance  means  fewer  hospitals,  almshouses,  and  prisons; 
less  suffering  and  misery. 

The  workmen  ought  in  some  form  to  be  offered  opportunity  to  invest  on 
favorable  terms  in  the  business  inaugurated  by  the  employer.  This  encourages 
thoughtful  attention  and  endeavor  to  economize  and  save.  It  makes  the  wage 
earner  an  actual  partner  in  the  business  of  the  concern  with  which  he  is  asso- 
^ijited — a  real  capitalist.  Many  of  the  wage  eamei*s  have  heretofore  become 
property  owners,  owning  the  houses  in  which,  with  their  families,  they  reside. 
Some  are  the  holders  of  interest  bearing  securities.  The  number  of  this  char- 
acter of  investors  is  increasing.  They  have  as  keen  a  desire  to  see  the  insti- 
tutions of  this  country  protected  as  those  who  have  greater  riches,  and  they 
may  be  relied  up<m  to  lend  their  influence  and  their  votes  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
tection of  property  and  person.  Opportunity  must  be  given  to  the  workmen  to 
increase  their  pecuniary  holdings  so  far  as  practicable.  To  this  end  I  believe 
the  employers  will  do  their  part. 

Every  employee  should  have  the  chance  to  progress  from  one  position  to 
another,  depending  upon  his  merits.  The  average  workman  does  not  wish  to 
remain  in  the  lower  grades  of  employment  or  to  bring  to  this  level  others 
filling  better  positions.  He  desires  full  and  fair  opportunity  to  occupy  higher 
and  still  higher  places,  based  on  efficiency  and  faithfulness.  This  he  is  entitled 
to  and  it  must  be  accorded  him. 

Whenever  we  find  the  families  of  manufacturing  workmen  living  in  clean 
houses,  surrounded  by  beautiful  and  thrifty  gardens,  together  with  the  privileges 
of  good  schools  and  satisfactory-  churches,  we  may  be  certain  the  shop  and 
mills  are  well  managed  and  maintained  in  good  order.  What  is  here  advocated 
applies  more  particularly  to  large  manufacturing  concerns;  but  the  idea  should 
extend  to  every  line  of  employment.  A  cheerful,  contented  workman  is  a 
consolation  and  a  valuable  asset  to  the  employer  and  to  the  State.  He  is  essen- 
tial to  continuous  prosperity.    It  is  the  recognized  duty  of  the  employer  of  to- 
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day,  as  It  is  his  pleasure,  generally  speaking,  at  least,  to  do  his  part  in  securing 
this  kind  of  labor. 

We  may  not  expect  perfection  in  economic  enterprise  and  management ;  per- 
haps we  shall  not  see  universal,  uninterrupted  tranquility,  even  in  this  highly 
civilized,  progressive  and  prosperous  country ;  but  we  shall  not  witness  demoral- 
ization, revolution  or  retrogradation. 

Those  who  claim  that  large  numbers  of  workmen  in  this  country  could  be 
Induced  to  participate  in  any  attempt  to  override  law  or  order  misjudge  and 
underrate  them.  The  great  majority  are  opposed;  and  of  this  majority  there 
are  in  control  the  young  men  and  the  young  women ;  the  pride  and  the  security 
of  the  nation. 

During  the  recent  stupendous  military  conflict  there  were  in  the  employ  of 
one  large  corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  about  300,000  wage  earners. 

The  greater  part  were  foreign  born ;  thousands  upon  thousands  of  them  fcom 
the  central  countries  of  Europe.  They  were  appreciative  of  the  disposition  of 
their  employers  to  treat  them  justly  and  in  accordance  with  high  standards 
of  business  principles.  They  were  eflicient,  faithful,  and  loyal.  The  manufac- 
turing works  were  maintained  in  continuous  operation  throughout  the  war,  and 
supplied  a  large  and  important  part  of  the  material  needed  for  the  military 
necessities  of  the  United  States  and  its  associates.  These  workers  subscribed 
liberally  to  the  Liberty  Loans  and  many  of  them  contributed  to  the  war  relief 
campaigns.  Here  was  a  magniflclent  exhibition  of  reciprocal  sentiment  and 
industrial  cooperation.  It  was  a  demonstration  that  labor  in  this  country  is 
intelligent  and  honest  in  thought  and  performance;  and  that  It  may  be  depended 
upon  to  actively  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  good  government. 

The  labor  question  at  present  is  engrossing  the  attention  of  students  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  with  predominant  importance  after  the  conferences  at 
Paris  are  concluded.  The  worklngmen  have  been  credited  with  worthy 
achievement  or  charged  with  lawless  and  destructive  tendencies,  perhaps  in  both 
respects  in  unjustified  measure. 

The  final  attitude  of  the  large  majority,  certainly  in  the  United  States,  will 
be  right.    Their  own  welfare  will  be  thus  promoted. 

But  public  sentiment,  based  on  facts,  developed  particularly  by  the  learned, 
thoughtful,  fair-minded,  and  conscientious  men  and  women  who  are  neither 
capitalists  nor  laborers  in  the  sense  intended  by  what  has  been  said,  will  have, 
In  the  future,  more  influence  upon  the  situation  than  ever  before;  and  t^« 
attitude  of  the  employers  toward  employees,  If  it  shall  be  such  as  I  have  indi- 
cated it  ought  to  be,  will  be  a  potent  factor  for  good. 

In  the  front  ranks  of  great  and  good  and  successful  men  and  women  will 
be  seen  the  college  graduates.  Much  depends  upon  them ;  and  they  will  measure 
up  to  their  obligations  and  opportunities. 

Statements  feom  Addbesses  by  and  Interview  with  Elbert  H.  Gary,  Chair- 
man United  States  Steel  Ck)RPORATioN,  from  1904  to  1912. 
[Extract  from  interview  given  to  the  public  press  in  1904.] 

The  elimination  of  wasteful  strife  In  industry  and  commerce  will  enable  em- 
ployers to  pay  better  wages,  and  as  the  productive  energies  of  the  Nation  be- 
come more  ordered  and  more  perfectly  adjusted  to  the  markets  of  the  world 
the  relations  of  capital  and  labor  will  settle  themselves  on  sensible  and  mutually 
profitable  llnea 

Speaking  for  tlie  greatest  coriwration  in  the  world  I  can  sny  that  in  spite 
of  the  thousand  questions  of  economical  production  and  distribution  which 
press  upon  us,  our  first  concern  is  the  welfare  of  our  workingmen.  I  can  say 
that  honestly.  Never  for  a  moment  do  we  lose  sight  of  the  Interests  of 
the  men  who  work  in  our  steel  mills,  mines,  railways,  or  boats.  We  have  more 
than  once  voluntarily  advanced  wages.  It  Is  to  our  Interest  to  be  just  to 
our  employees.  No  one  understands  that  better  than  the  men  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  carrying  on  this  immense  business.  We  employ 
166,163  men  and  pay  $120,727,241  annually  in  wages.  We  want  to  pay  our  men 
well  because  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  best  labor  obtainable. 

And  this  plan  of  Industry  on  a  large  scale  not  only  brings  better  wages  and 
gi'eater  opportunities  to  our  worklngmen,  but  it  is  raising  the  standard  of  Amer- 
ican labor ;  it  is  training  men  to  work  with  the  best  tools  in  the  best  methods, 
in  the  best  conditions. 

As  for  the  worklngmen  of  the  country,  in  my  opinion,  there  are  good  times  and 
good  conditions  in  prospect  for  them.    As  the  industries  of  America  are  crf^ered 
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and  the  true  value  And  necessities  of  the  employees  are  fully  understood,  it  wilt 
be  to  the  Interest  of  the  employers  to  stimulate  good  work  by  good  wages.  It 
is  good  work  as  well  as  good  methods  that  Is  to  give  us  our  leadership  in  the 
markets.  No  man  and  no  corporation  has  a  right  to  ignore  the  interest  of  his  or 
its  employees.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  public  will  believe  It,  but  a  great 
deal  of  our  time  and  thought  In  this  corporation  is  devoted  to  a  careful  and 
humane  study  of  the  question  of  wages  and  hours  of  work.  The  welfare  of  our 
men  can  never  be  lost  sight  of,  no  mater  what  happens.  It  Is  not  only  right 
that  they  should  share  in  our  prosperity,  but  it  is  good  business  policy ;  it  is  aa 
integral  part  of  the  plan  of  concentrated,  improved  industry.  We  never  forget 
that  the  foundations  of  our  business  rest  on  human  beings,  and  we  are  human 
beings  ourselves. 

'[Extract  from  address  at  meeting  of  American   Iron  and   Steel  Institute,   New  York» 

Oct.  14,  1910.] 

Again,  there  Is  not  better  way  of  advancing  our  own  interests  than  to  conduct 
ourselves  In  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  certain  we  are  endeavoring  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  others  with  whom  we  come  In  contact.  Uppermost  In  our  mlnda 
should  be  the  proper  consideration  of  the  rights  of  our  employees.  Members  of 
this  institute  represent  corporations  or  firms  who  have  in  their  employ  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men.  Many  of  these  workmen  are  foreigners  who  are  not 
familiar  with  our  language  or  customs.  Some  of  them  have  been  poor  and  have 
had  few  advantages  in  their  native  countries,  and  may  not  be  fully  able  to  pro- 
tect themselves. 

Whether  this  be  true  or  not  we  should  make  It  certain  that  all  are  so  treated 
that  they  have  the  opportunity  to  be  well  house<l,  and  should  make  it  certain  that 
all  are  so  treated  that  they  have  the  opportunity  to  be  well  housed,  and  well  fed,^ 
and  well  clothed.  So  far  as  we  can  we  should  lend  our  assistance  to  the  Im- 
provement of  the  conditions  of  our  workmen ;  and,  of  course,  the  wages  paid 
should  always  be  fair  and  reasonable.  All  of  us  have  discovered  since  this 
Institute  was  formed  that  there  were  many  things  which  we  could  do  for  the 
betterment  of  the  conditions  of  the  workingmen ;  and  we  have  been  prompt  to- 
do  them.  Particularly  have  we  made  great  strides  toward  safeguarding  our 
employees  against  accidenal  Injury.  A  continuation  of  the  efforts  we  have  been 
making  in  this  direction  will  result  In  securing  a  larger  measure  of  confidence 
on  their  part,  and  will  bring  to  us  the  consciousness  that  not  only  have  we  bene- 
fited ourselves  pecunlarly,  but  what  Is  more  Important,  that  we  have  done  the- 
right  thing. 

[Extracts  from  remarks  made  at  dinner  given  to  the  iron  and  steel  manufacturers,  Jan. 

11.  1911.] 

One  thing  is  certain.  If  we  reduce  prices  In  view  of  the  high  cost  of  production 
at  the  present  time,  and  the  low  prices  of  our  products,  which  are  very  much 
lower  than  they  were  in  1907,  we  can  not,  with  very  sllgh  exceptions,  reduce 
prices  unless  we  reduce  the  wages  we  are  paying  for  labor,  and  that,  I  think, 
would  be  deplored.  I  think  we  should  all  the  time  have  in  mind  the  best 
interests  of  our  employees,  no  matter  whether  they  treat  us  right  or  wrong,  and 
regardless  of  what  they  may  have  done  In  the  past.  We  have  the  advantage  of 
them  In  education.  In  experience,  in  wealth,  In  many  ways,  and  we  must  make 
it  absolutely  certain  under  all  circumstances  that  we  treat  them  right.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

You  know  what  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  members  of  the  institute  on 
this  subject.  Many  of  you  remember  the  most  excellent  address  of  Mr.  Dick- 
son before  the  members  of  the  institute,  and  you  know  many  circumstances 
tending  to  show  our  friendly  attitude  toward  labor.  We  must  not  take  a 
backward  step  in  this  matter.  We  may  be  forced  to  reduce  wages  anyhow* 
for  maybe  they  are  too  high  at  present,  but  you  gentlemen  will  have  to  satisfy 
me  with  facts  and  figures  before  you  get  my  consent  to  any  reduction.  I  would 
like  to  maintain  them  if  we  can,  but  to  do  that  we  must  have  fair  and  reason- 
able prices  for  our  product. 

[Extract  from  remarks  made  at  dinner  given  to  the  Iron  and  steel  manufacturers.  May 

4, 1911.1 

Coming  to  this  question  of  welfare  work,  I  think  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  which  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  has  to  consider  is  the 
question  of  the  proper  treatment  of  employees.  It  is  not  important  to  consider 
what  the  treatment  of  the  employer  of  the  employee  Is  or  may  be.    The  man 
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who  has  the  intelligence  and  the  success  and  the  capital  to  employ  labor  has 
placed  upon  himself  voluntarily  a  responsibility  with  reference  to  his  men 
which  he  can  not  escape  and  ought  not  to  endeavor  to  escape.  And  I  want  to 
say  to  you,  gentlemen,  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  greatest  questions  for  con- 
sideration by  the  capitalists  of  America  to-day  is  the  question  of  the  treatment 
of  their  employees — of  the  laboring  men,  so  as  to  make  it  certain  there  will 
never  in  this  country  Ix?  any  excuse  for  the  advancement  of  the  Ideas  of  the 
anarchist  or  the  socialist.  If  those  who  represent  capital,  those  who  repre- 
sent power,  those  who  have  the  opportunity  to  make  better  or  worse  the 
condition  of  the  laboring  men,  will  make  It  absolutely  certain  that  the  right 
thing  Is  done  under  all  circumstances,  and  that  no  excuse  is  offered  for  attack 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  employed,  they  will  be  doing  something  for  their 
country  that  is  worth  while.  And  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute, 
through  and  by  the  efforts  of  this  general  standing  committee,  has  undertaken 
to  do  a  work  which,  In  my  opinion,  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit,  not  only  to 
the  Institute  itself,  but  to  the  countr]^  at  large. 

[Extract  from  remarks  made  at  a  luncheon  given  to  the  iron  and  steel  manufacturers. 

May  29.  1911.] 

I  have  urged  you  to  remember  and  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  when 
you  made  substantial  reductions  In  your  prices.  If  you  reduce  to  a  price  that 
is  unfair  and  unreasonable,  and  you  make  so  small  a  profit  that  it  does  not 
yield  you  a  fair  return  on  your  Investment  and  your  risk,  you,  at  least,  place 
for  consideration  before  everyone  the  possible  necessity  of  reducing  the  cost 
of  production,  including  prominently,  if  not  principally,  the  wages  which  you 
are  paying,  or  may  be  allowed  to  pay,  to  the  man  or  the  men  in  your  employ. 
Do  not  forget  that  the  laboring  men — the  employees  of  the  corporations — have 
more  at  risk,  when  these  questions  are  considered  of  reducing  prices  below 
what  Is  reasonable  and  fair,  than  the  employer,  because  it  Is  just  as  natural 
as  It  Is  right  and  fair  that  if  reasonable  profits  are  prevented  and  your  prices 
are  put  down  below  what  they  ought  to  be  then,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  you 
are  forced  to  consider  and  perhaps  decide  In  favor  of  a  liquidation  of  the 
wages  of  your  employees;  and  you  have  no  right  to  disregard  them  and  their 
interests.  You  have  no  right  to  run  the  risk  of  being  compelled  to  put  their 
wages  below  what  they  ought  to  be  unless  you  are  driven  to  It,  and  I  hope, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  gentlemen,  that  whatever  may  be  done,  or 
whatever  may  happen  as  a  result  of  present  conditions,  you  will  not  reduce 
the  wages  of  your  employees  until  you  feel  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  do  so. 

We  should  imdertake  to  place  ourselves  on  a  plane  much  higher  than  the 
demagogue  or  the  reformer  who  attempts  to  assail  us  and  who  pretends  to  be 
the  champion  of  the  laboring  man.  We  do  not  need  any  suggestion  from  people 
like  that.  We  know  what  our  duty  Is,  we  know  what  the  rights  of  our  em- 
ployees are,  and  we  feel  obligated,,  and  take  pleasure  In  knowing  that  we  are 
at  all  times  doing  all  we  can  for  the  people  in  our  employ  in  keeping  their 
wages  up  and  in  bettering  their  condition  and  keeping  them  in  a  position  where 
they  may  enjoy  life.  We  are  the  ones  to  lead  in  this  movement.  So,  gentlemen, 
I  bring  this  up  because  I  have  read  In  some  of  the  newspapers  that  there 
will  undoubtedly  soon  be  a  reduction  in  wages — and  we  may  be  forced  to  it. 
I  shall  regret  If  we  are — but,  gentlemen,  let  us  not  come  to  the  conclusion  of 
reducing  wages  until  we  are  compelled  to  do  so.  Let  us  keep  them  as  high 
as  we  can  just  as  long  as  we  can. 

[Extract  from  remarks  at  meeting  of  the  presidents  of  the  subsidiary  companies  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  Oct.  19,  1911.] 

I  hope  also  that  you  will  take  special  pains  to  conciliate  and  promote  the  best 
Interests  of  your  employees.  I  consider  this  of  the  highest  importance.  1 
think  we  have  little,  If  any,  labor  In  our  manufacturing  plants  at  the  present 
time  which  Is  not  what  we  call  "  open  shop,"  and  I  am  very  glad  that  your 
employees  are  pleased  with  that  fact.  Of  course,  we  understand  generally 
the  rank  and  file,  the  large  majority  of  the  laboring  men,  do  not  wish  to  become 
or  remain  members  of  unions;  that  they  are  Influenced  by  the  leaders,  so- 
called;  that  they  join  unions  very  frequently  because  the  employer  deals  with 
unions  as  such,  and  therefore  the  men  cannot  get  employment  except  by  join- 
ing the  unions. 

But,  nevertheless,  this  subject  is  one  which  is  In  the  public  mind  all  the  time ; 
it  is  discussed,  and  very  frequently  unfairly  discussed,  by  agitators ;  and  there 
is  a  large  percentage  of  the  public  not  fully  advised  who  believe  that  unioni 
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should  be  contracted  with ;  and  therefore  employers  of  labor,  such  as  you,  are 
more  or  less  in  the  public  eye  with  respect  to  this  question.  I  am  not  dealing 
with  individual  cases  now ;  I  am  expressing  no  opinion  with  reference  to  them. 
I  am  only  dealing  with  the  subject  in  a  general  way ;  but  I  would  like  to  urge 
and  emphasize  certain  things.  Make  it  certain  all  the  time  that  the  men  In 
your  employ  are  treated  as  well,  if  not  a  little  better,  than  other  men  who  are 
working  for  people  who  deal  and  contract  with  unions;  make  it  certain  you 
pay  as  liberal  wages ;  that  your  hours  are  as  good ;  that  your  facilities  are  as 
great;  that  your  men  are  as  comfortably  housed  where  you  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  subject ;  that  those  who  may  buy  from  your  stores,  where  you  have 
any,  purchase  at  as  low  a  price  or  lower  prices  than  they  could  buy  elsewhere; 
that  the  sanitation  is  as  good  at  your  work^  as  at  any  other  place;  that  so 
far  as  you  have  control  and  influence  your  men  are  as  comfortable  in  every 
respect  as  the  men  in  any  other  place;  and,  so  far  as  you  can,  cultivate  a 
feeling  of  friendship,  and  influence  your  men  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  for 
their  interests  in  every  respect  to  be  in  your  employ.  I  do  not  say  this,  gentle- 
men, merely  from  a  standjwint  of  policy,  although  it  is  good  policy  to  do  every- 
thing which  I  have  suggested.  But  here  again  you  are  just  as  much  interested 
in  the  questions  as  anybody  else ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  read  in  magazines  or 
periodicals  recommendations  that  you  improve  the  conditions  of  your  men;  you 
are  a  part  of  the  public;  you  are  interested  as  loyal  citizens  in  these  great 
ethical  and  sociological  questions;  you  are  making  a  record  not  alone  for  your 
stockholders  but  for  yourselves. 

It  is  going  to  be  said  of  some  time  in  the  future,  you  occupied  high  positions 
and  you  measured  up  to  them,  and  you  did  your  duty  not  only  as  representatives 
of  large  financial  interests  but  as  public  citizens.  And  I  urge  this  upon  you 
as  being  a  part  of  the  policy  of  our  great  aggregation  of  men.  It  is  more 
important  aU  the  time  that  we  do  the  right  thing  concerning  all  the  Interests 
in  our  charge  than  It  is  that  we  make  a  good  deal  of  money.  We  may  be 
conducting  our  affairs  without  any  future  prospect  of  being  allowed  even  to 
live.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  fact ;  I  believe  in  the  last  analysis,  the  policies 
and  principles  which  we  have  8too<l  for  will  be  properly  recognized  and  that 
we  shall  be  allowed  to  go  on  in  our  work  to  greater  success.  Whether  this 
is  true  or  not  is  of  little  Importance,  comparatively  speaking;  we  must 
make  it  certain  we  are  doing  the  right  thing. 

[Extract  from  address  as  president  to  members  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  at 
annual  meeting,  May  17,  1912.] 

During  the  year  we  have  established  and  maintained  a  department  of  welfare 
work  which  has  been  under  the  immediate  direction,  so  far  as  the  institute  is 
concerned,  of  Dr.  Darlington,  who  is  the  representative  of  a  committee  on 
welfare,  made  up  of  seven  members  of  the  board  of  directors.  This  committee 
has  been  making  very  substantial  progress  in  the  direction  of  bettering  the 
conditions  of  the  working  men.    I  quote  from  the  secretary  on  this  subject: 

"  Already  the  7-day  week  has  been  practically  eliminated  In  all  the  larger 
plants  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  even  in  the  continuous  operations  where 
it  had  been  regarded  as  unavoidable.  Much  thought  has  been  given  to 
the  question  of  hours  of  labor  and  better  conditions  are  being  gradually  worked 
out.  The  prevention  of  accidents  has  been  investigated  and  safety  devices 
costing  vast  sums  of  money,  but  worth  all  they  cost  in  preventing  human 
suffering,  have  been  installed.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  building  up 
a  museum  of  safety  devices,  where  the  best  things  of  the  kind  known  In  the 
world  can  be  seen  and  studied  by  members  of  the  institute.  In  more  and 
more  of  the  companies,  sanitary  officers  are  being  appointed,  and  the  health 
of  employees  is  having  more  consideration  than  ever  before.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  health  circulars  have  been  sent  out  by  the  institute.  A  monthly 
publication  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  communication  with  its  members  has 
been  authorized  by  the  directors,  and  the  near  future  will  see  the  beginning 
of  its  publication." 

As  you  know,  your  president  a  long  time  since  at  one  of  our  meetings  took 
a  decided  stand  with  respect  to  what  should  be  the  attitude  of  employers  of 
labor  toward  the  employees.  And  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  directors  of  the 
institute,  and  other  members  of  the  institute,  and  the  employers  of  labor  gen- 
erally who  are  connected  with  this  Industry,  have  fully  supported  all  that 
has  been  said  and  every  action  that  has  been  taken  In  favor  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  a  position  and  a  comprehensive  work  which  Is  calculated  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  working  men. 
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It  is  true  that  we  sometimes  read  in  the  newspapers  criticisms  which  are  un- 
favorable but  which  misrepresent  the  facts.  As  a  rule  the  newspapers  are  fair 
and  considerate  and  mean  to  publish  the  truth  and  to  do  the  right  thing;  but 
like  all  others  who  are  compelled  to  rely  upon  information  which  is  gathered 
from  various  sources,  they  are  frequently  imposed  upon  and  do  an  injustice  to 
those  who  are  affected,  without  intending  to  do  so.  We  have  been  fortunate  in 
having  connected  with  our  efforts  editors  of  the  principal  trade  journals,  who 
have  always  been  fair  and  accurate  in  their  statements.  Nevertheless,  at  times, 
by  reason  of  misrepresentation  made  to  some  of  the  other  newspapers,  or  as  a 
result  of  public  addresses  by  men  who  are  careless  of  their  statements  or  by 
those  who  are  not  inclined  to  be  accurate,  and  wliose  efforts  seem  to  have  been 
to  excite  a  prejudice  on  the  part  of  employees,  some  of  the  leading  employers 
In  the  steel  industry  have  been  accused  of  ill  treatment  to  their  workmen..  But 
I  niak  the  assertion,  gentlemen,  that  in  no  line  of  industry,  at  any  i>eriod  in  the 
historj'  of  the  world  in  any  country,  was  labor  on  the  whole  better  treated  in 
every  respwt  than  it  is  at  the  present  time  by  tlie  employers  of  labor  in  this 
great  line  of  industrial  activity.    [Applause.] 

I  congratulate  you,  gentlemen,  that  you  have  generally  recognized  your  obli- 
gations, and  that  you  have  measured  up  to  your  responsibility,  not  because  it  has 
paid  you  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  more  especially  because  in  recognizing  the 
spirit  of  cooperation,  the  feeling  of  fraternity,  the  feeling  of  affectionate  regard 
which  men  occupying  high  positions  are  beginning  to  realize  they  must  entertain 
In  order  to  get  the  best  results  in  life,  you  have  from  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
taken  a  position  concerning  these  questions  which  is  sound  and  just. 

As  has  been  said  by  some  of  our  speakers  at  our  banquets,  we  must  all  the 
time  make  it  certain  that  those  who  happen  to  be  under  our  control  or  subje<ted 
to  our  influence,  and  who  are  not  sufficiently  able  to  care  for  their  own  interests, 
shall  be  protected  by  us  to  the  fullest  extent.  And  I  hope  and  predict  that  this 
Institute  will  never  occupy  a  position  concerning  this  question  which  can  be 
Justly  criticised. 

SAFETY,    SANITATION,    AND    WELFARE   ORGANIZATION. 

For  years  the  subsidiary  companies  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  en- 
deavored, each  in  its  own  way,  to  reduce  the  numl>er  of  accidents  to  its  employees. 
In  1906  the  corporation  itself  entered  the  field  in  order  to  secure  the  maximum 
results  by  affording  a  means  of  systematizing  and  standariziug  the  work  of  the 
subsidiaries.  In  May  of  that  year  the  coiT>oratlon  called  a  meeting  of  the  casualty 
managers  of  all  the  subsidiary  companies  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  ways 
and  means  for  preventing  accidents  to  employees.  This  committee  of  casualty 
managers  met  from  time  to  time,  and  at  a  meeting  in  April,  1908,  held  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  results  of  the  attempts  which  had  already  been 
made  to  prevent  accidents  and  of  considering  and  formulating  plans  for  the 
prevention  of  accidents  and  .safeguarding  employees,  a  committee  on  safety 
was  appointed. 

Committee  on  safety, — Originally  this  committee  was  composed  of  six  mem- 
bers— an  officer  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  acting  as  chairman,  and  five  other 
members,  each  representing  one  of  the  subsidiary  companies.  Later  four  mem- 
bers were  added,  giving  representation  on  the  committee  to  nine  of  the  sub- 
sidiary companies.  The  meetings  of  the  committee  are  held  four  times  a  year, 
either  in  New  York  or  at  one  of  the  plants  or  mines.  The  committee  conducts 
inspections  by  sending  an  inspector  from  one  company  to  go  over  another 
company's  operations.  It  makes  careful  study  of  all  serious  accidents  and 
recommends  methods  to  prevent  their  recurrence  in  any  department  of  the 
Industry.    It  passes  upon  safety  devices  and  recommends  their  use. 

Committee  on  sanitation. — This  committee  is  composed  of  five  membei's.  four 
of  whom  are  president  of  subsidiary  companies  and  the  fifth  an  official  of  the 
corporation.  In  addition,  there  is  a  subcommittee  on  sanitation,  made  up  of 
representatives,  one  from  each  of  the  larger  companies.  The  functions  of  the 
sanitation  committee  are  similar  to  those  of  the  safety  committee.  It  passes 
upon  sanitary  devices  and  regulation,  directs  Inspections,  and  employs  sanitary 
engineers  to  make  inspection  in  order  to  seiure  the  best  judgment  on  the  par- 
ticular problem  In  hand. 

Central  safety  committee. — This  committee  is  composed  of  Important  officials 
from  each  of  the  plants,  mines,  or  railroad  divisions.  It  meets  monthly  and  its 
duties  are  similar  to  the  Steel  Corporation  safety  committee,  but  each  with 
reference  to  its  particular  company.     It  conducts  intermlll  inspections.     In 
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companies  where  there  Is  no  or^nization  on  sanitation  the  duties  of  the  various 
saft'ty  committees  have  been  extended  to  cover  this  worlt. 

The  plant  safety  committee.— This  committee  is  made  up  of  important  officials 
from  the  plant;  it  meets  monthly  or  weelcly,  and  In  some  cases  daily;  makes 
inspections  of  the  plant  at  regular  intervals.  Its  duties  are  similar  to  the 
central  safety  committee,  but  with  reference  to  its  own  particular  plant. 

M^orkmen^s  safety  committee. — This  committee  usuallv  consists  of  three 
members  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  mill.  It  meets  monthly ;  in  some  cases 
weekly;  makes  re^dar  Inspections  of  the  plant  or  departments;  investigates 
accidents  that  have  happened,  and  recommends  means  of  preventing:  similar 
aiJcidents.  Its  members  are  changed  periodically  so  that  each  man  in  the 
plant  shall  serve  upon  the  committee. 

Department  and  special  committees. — This  committee  is  compared  of  foremen, 
master  mechanics,  and  skilled  workmen.  It  meets  weekly  or  monthly,  as 
planned,  makes  periodical  inspections  of  the  plant  and  conducts  special  investi- 
gations of  particular  problems. 

Up  to  the  present  time  more  than  22,000  employees  have  serve<l  upon  these 
committees.    There  are  now  more  than  5,000  men  so  serving. 

BUREAU  OF   SAFETY,    SANITATION,   AND   WELFARE. 

The  success  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  various  committees  heretofore- 
outlined  resulted  in  a  great  increase  in  the  scope  of  the  work  and  its  u.seful- 
ness.  This  necessitated  the  organization  of  a  central  station  to  assist  the 
efforts  of  the  committees  and  all  other  efforts  which  were  being  made  among 
the  subsidiary  companies  to  improve  the  conditions  of  their  employei^s. 

Accordingly  in  March,  1911,  the  bureau  of  safety,  sanitation,  and  welfare  was 
organized.  This  bureau  is  in  charge  of  a  manager,  whose  entire  time  is  given 
to  the  work  of  obtaining  information  and  dissiminating  it  among  the  subsidiary 
companies.  The  bureau  also  carries  on  the  administration  w^ork  of  both  the 
committee  on  safety  and  the  committee  on  sanitation. 

It  distributes  to  the  subsidiary  companies  comparative  statements  on  acci- 
dent prevention  compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  companies  periodically, 
thus  enabling  each  company  to  benefit  by  the  experience  of  all  the  others.  The 
bureau  is  constantly  in  communication  with  municipal.  State,  and  national 
authorities,  with  other  employers  of  labor,  and  with  many  other  persons  en- 
gaged or  interested  in  this  work.  From  many  sources  it  obtains  Valuable 
information  on  these  subjects  and  keeps  the  subsidiary  companies  informed  of 
the  latest  and  best  methods  of  accident  prevention  and  welfare  work.  It  was 
realized  from  the  beginning  that  cooperation  between  those  carrying  on  this 
work  is  a  valuable  feature. 

While  the  bureau  was  installed  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  subsidiary 
companies  of  the  corporation,  many  other  employers  of  labor  have  written  for 
information  or  have  visited  the  bureau.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  a  call 
from  some  individual  or  committee  interested  in  the  welfare  work  of  some 
company  or  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  securing  information  regarding  the 
general  plan  or  specific  details  of  its  work. 

ACCIDENT  PREVENTION. 

The  results  of  the  work  on  accident  prevention  have  been  very  gratifying* 
Our  serious  and  fatal  accidents  are  about  one-half  of  what  they  were  in  1906. 
Since  that  time  22,909  men  have  been  saved  from  serious  or  fatal  injury.  (See 
chart.)     Approximately  $8,000,000  have  been  spent  in  providing  safeguards. 

FIRST  AID  AND  RESCUE. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  with  the  utmost  care  and  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  most  approved  safety  devices  and  apparatus,  accidents  will  occasionally 
happen,  the  subsidiary  companies  have  made  provision  for  prompt  attention 
to  Injured  men  and  skillful  care  of  them. 

All  the  mining  companies  of  the  corporation  have  first  aid  and  rescue  crews 
composed  of  employees  who  are  especially  trained  for  the  work.  This  service 
is  purely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  employees,  but  before  any  man  Is  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  work,  he  must  have  a  doctor's  certificate  showing  he  Is 
physically  fit  for  the  training  and  labor  incidental  to  it  The  system  varies 
slightly  in  each  company,  but  the  general  plan  is  as  follows :  Four  to  six  men 
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are  assigned  to  each  crew.  They  meet  periodically  and  are  trained  by  the 
company  doctor.  The  course  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  drills. 
Twelve  lessons  are  usually  reciuired  to  complete  the  course,  and  each  man  is 
given  a  certificate  after  he  has  qualihed.  The  training  of  the  men  for  the 
work  goes  on  continually  and  many  crews  are  added  each  year.  A  number 
of  crews  are  assigned  to  each  mine. 

At  many  of  the  manufacturing  plants  of  the  subsidiary  companies  of  the 
corporation  men  are  trained  in  first-aid  work.  The  training  is  similar  to  that 
given  in  the  mining  companies.  The  primary  object  of  first  aid  is  to  furnish 
an  aseptic  or  clean  dressing  that  will  prevent  infection  of  the  wound. 

EMERGENCY   AND   BASE   HOSPITALS. 

As  a  necessary  adjunct  to  first  aid  and  rescue  work  in  both  mines  and  mills, 
emergency  hosjiitals,  completely  equipped,  have  been  provided.  All  cases 
of  Injury,  no  matter  how  trivial,  are  sent  to  the  emergency  hospitals,  or  sta- 
tions, where  treatment  is  given  by  competent  surgeons  or  trained  nurses. 
AVlienever  the  accident  is  of  a  serious  nature,  the  injured  man  is  taken  to 
the  emergency  station,  where  first-aid  treatment  is  administered,  and  he  is 
then  transferred  to  the  nearest  hospital.  Public  hospitals  are  useil  in  most 
cases,  althougli  base  hosi)itals  have  been  constructed  by  the  subsidiary  com- 
panies at  a  number  of  points. 

The  base  hospital  now  being  built  by  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad 
Co.  for  the  benefit  of  its  enjpioyees  is  situated  on  Flint  Ridge,  a  wooded  hill 
overlooking  the  to\\*n  of  Fairfield.  This  location  is  central  to  the  various  op- 
erations of  the  company  in  the  Birmingham  district,  and  is  ideal  In  every  way — 
the  elevation  and  drainage  are  good,  the  grounds  are  ample  and  well  wooded, 
and  there  are  street  car  lines  within  easy  access. 

The  hospital  is  a  three-story  and  English  basement  building  of  cut  lime- 
stone, brick,  terra  cotta  and  reinforced  concrete  construction.  The  design  of 
the  building  is  such  that  every  part  can  be  well  lighted,  and  the  maximum 
of  window  space  is  provided. 

Absolutely  fireproof  construction  has  been  adopted  throughout.  All  floors 
are  terrazzo  and  the  window  frames  are  of  steel.  In  fact,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  Interior  doors,  no  wood  has  been  ustni  in  the  building. 

A  separate  power  house  accommodates  boilers,  under  which  by-product 
gas  will  be  burned — and  Turbo  generators  for  emergency  electric  power,  water 
and  fire  pumps,  ice  machinerj',  etc.  Air  treatment  and  washing  machinery 
with  air  fans,  both  force  and  suction,  as  well  as  ample  air  ducts  to  every 
part  of  the  building,  are  provided. 

The  building  will  accommodate  a  maximum  of  348  patients.  There  are  30 
rooms  for  the  handling  of  cases  of  communicable  diseases  and  25  for  patients 
desiring  private  rooms.  The  balance  of  the  space  is  in  wards  of  15  to  20  beds 
capacity. 

A  well-equipped  laundry  is  provided  in  the  basement ;  the  kitchens  are  In  the 
rear  of  the  central  building  on  the  main  floor,  the  X-ray  and  laboratory  sections 
•on  the  second  floor,  and  the  dressing  and  operating  rooms  on  the  third  floor. 

Three  automatic  elevators  have  been  Installed,  all  with  access  to  the  roof, 
which  will  l)e  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  for  open  air  and  sunlighf  treatment. 

Construction  work  was  begun  late  in  December,  1917,  but  owing  to  various 
delays  incident  to  the  war,  the  building  was  not  ready  for  occupation  until  this 
faU.    The  cost  of  the  hospital  was  over  $1,000,000. 


Also  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  burden  of  caring  for  the  injured  should  be 
borne  by  the  industry,  the  Steel  Corporation  established  a  voluntary  accident 
relief  plan,  which  was  put  into  force  before  any  such  system  had  become  law 
in  the  United  States.  This  plan  is  purely  voluntary  and  was  put  into  operation 
by  the  corporation  in  May,  1910,  and  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  employees  injurcni 
and  the  families  of  employees  killed  in  the  service  of  the  subsidiary  comimnies. 
The  funds  required  to  carry  out  the  plan  are  provided  by  the  companies,  with 
no  contribution  whatever  from  the  employees.  Relief  is  paid  regardless  of 
legal  liability  and  without  legal  proceedings;  even  application  for  relief  is  not 
required.  This  plan  of  relief  is  still  in  effect  in  these  States  where  workmen's 
compensation  laws  have  not  been  enacted.  The  amount  paid  in  1918,  to  and  for 
our  injured  workmen,  including  expenditures  both  under  our  plan  and  work- 
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men's  compensation  laws,  was  $2,919,226,  or  87  per  cent  of  our  total  expendi- 
tures, account  of  work  accidents,  was  paid  out  to  the  Injured  men  and  thelr- 
lamllies  or  in  taking  care  of  them.  The  cost  of  maintaining  company  hospitals- 
and  emergency  rooms  In  1918  was  $1,062,374,  while  the  amount  paid  to  puhlic 
hospitals,  outside  surgeons,  specialists,  etc.,  was  $329,292. 

SANITATION. 

In  sanitation  many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  proper  investigation' 
and  observation  of  water  supply  and  distribution  to  the  employees.  All  sources 
of  drinking  water  are  analyzed  periodically  and  great  care  is  taken  to  prevent 
possible  pollution  by  surface  water  or  otherwise.  The  most  modem  sanitary 
methods  are  employed  in  the  cooling  and  distributing  of  the  water,  including  the^ 
installation  of  sanitary  drinking  fountains;  the  common  drinking  cup  has  been 
practically  eliminated. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty-five  piped  systems  for  drinking  water  have  been 
installed,  as  also  2,835  sanitary  drinking-water  fountains ;  597  wells  and  springs 
have  been  protected  against  pollution.  The  cost  of  providing  good  drinking^ 
water  to  employees  last  year  was  $507,732. 

The  common  or  roller  towel  was  abolished  several  years  ago.  The  committee 
has  prepared  specifications  covering  general  sanitary  requirements,  and  these 
are  followed  by  the  subsidiary  companies  when  installations  are  made.  An 
important  requirement  in  these  specifications  is  that  no  wash  basins  shall  be 
installed.  Facilities  for  washing  the  face  and  hands  shall  be  such  that  em- 
ployees must  necessarily  wash  from  the  fiowing  stream.  This  was  done  to 
eliminate  one  possible  danger  of  spreading  disease.  Good  toilet  facilities  have 
been  installed  at  practically  all  the  plants  and  mines,  these  facilities  usually 
including  shower  baths.  A  total  of  1,390  comfort  stations  have  been  provided — 
the  equipment  includes  6,837  water-closet  bowls,  2,329  urinals,  16.479  washing^ 
faucets  and  basins,  2,446  showers,  and  110,759  lockers.  Much  has  been  done  at 
the  plants  and  mines  to  remove  dust  and  provide  good  ventilation. 

Alabama,  where  one  of  our  mining  companies  conducts  its  operations,  the 
natural  conditions  are  favorable  to  mosquito  breeding.  The  Tennessee  Coal,. 
Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  esp(K?ially  are  doing  much  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
malaria  fever.  Streets  and  alleys  are  properly  drained;  pools  and  lowlands 
are  drained  or  filled  in,  where  practical ;  otherwise  they  are  covered  with  crude 
petroleum.  All  known  methofls  of  fighting  the  mosquito  are  used.  By  these 
methods  the  number  of  cases  of  malaria  fever  has  been  greatly  reduced,  and 
the  comfort  of  the  people  living  in  the  towns  has  been  increased.  The  malaria 
fever  caces  have  been  reduced  from  a  normal  6,000  cases  a  year  to  less  than 
50  cases  this  year. 

The  total  cost  of  the  work  in  1918  coming  under  the  head  of  sanitati<m  was 
$3,145,174. 

United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  Suijsidiary  Companies — (General  Re- 
quirements FOR  Sanitary  Installations,  Prepared  by  the  Sanitation 
Committee  July,  1916. 

Sanitation  committee:  George  O.  Crawford,  chairman;  Raynal  C.  Bolllng,^ 
William  B.  Schiller,  W.  J.  Olcott,  C.  L.  Close,  secretary. 

Suboommittt^e  on  snnitatlon :  C.  L.  Close,  chairman ;  E.  C.  Brown.  H.  T. 
Porter.  W.  J.  Olcott,  Thomas  Ewing,  C.  I*.  Farson,  .John  M.  Davidson,  Dr.  Lloyd 
Nolnnd,  Idarshall  Williams,  R.  W.  Campbell,  H.  A.  Schultz. 

The  information  presented  in  this  book  has  been  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sanitation  committee  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  experience  of  the  subsidiary  companies  and  this  committee  in  matters 
pertaining  to  sanitation.  It  is  to  be  used  as  a  guide  In  standardizing  sanitary 
equipment  and  alms  to  insure  the  provision  of  eflicient  sanitary  facilities  and 
proper  sanitary  conditions  at  the  time  construction  work  is  planned ;  also  it  is 
the  intention  that  the  present  equipment  shall  be  made  to  conform  to  these 
suggestions,  in  so  far  as  practicable,  whenever  replacements  and  repairs  are 
required. 

It  is  recommended  that  each  company  prepare  and  adopt  its  own  detail 
specifications  and  standard  design  of  equipment  conforming  with  these  general 
requirements. 

The  principles  of  sanitary  design  and  requirements  for  substantial  construc- 
tion embodied  herein  do  not  necessarily  involve  exi>ensive  or  elaborate  details* 
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Such  construction  is  entirely  out  of  place  in  installations  for  mill  buildings, 
shops,  and  yards,  and  should  be  avoided. 

All  legal  requirements,  such  as  local  building  codes,  city  ordinances,  plumbing 
regulations,  etc.,  should  be  observed,  and  if  there  is  any  direct  conflict  between 
these  requirements  and  such  legislation,  the  latter  should,  of  course,  control. 

The  requirements  approved  by  the  sanitation  committee  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  in  1914  are  printed  in  Italics ;  the  interpolations  in  heavy  type 
are  explanatory. 

SECTION    I. — WATER-CLOSETS. 

A.  Location: 

1.  Closets  should  be  located  as  conveniently  as  possible  to  work. 

While  due  regard  should  be  given  to  convenience  of  location  to  avoid  loss  of 
time,  employees  should  not  be  unnecessarily  exposed  to  weather  conditions  or 
accident  hazards  en  route. 

2.  There  should  be  a  number  of  small  Installations  rather  than  a  few  large 
ones. 

This  is  recommended  so  that  available  space  In  mill  buildings  may  be  utilized. 
If  closets  are  conveniently  located  there  will  be  less  time  lost  and  employees 
win  be  relieved  promptly,  which  promotes  good  physical  condition. 

3.  Each  toilet  room  should  be  so  located  as  to  open  to  outside  light  and  air. 
The  committee  does  not  approve  of  Installations  removed  from  outside  light 

and  air,  but  realizes  that  under  certain  conditions,  due  to  congestion,  it  would 
be  Impossible  to  comply  with  this  requirement.  In  confined  situations,  where 
side  windows  would  not  give  sufficient  light  and  ventilation,  roof  lighting  and 
roof  ventilating  may  be  preferable.  Where  closets  must  be  installed  with 
little  or  no  light  and  ventilation  from  either  side  windows  or  roof,  effective 
artificial  lighting  and  forced  draft  ventilation  should  be  provldeil.  Wherever 
possible  roof  ventilation  should  be  provided  for  all  installatloJis. 
B. — Construction  of  building: 

4.  The  minimum  amount  of  window  space  for  a  toilet  room,  containing  one 
fixture  must  be  4  square  feet;  and  for  each  additional  fixture  an  addition  of 
2  square  feet  of  window  space  must  be  made.  These  windows  must  be  so  con- 
structed that  they  can  be  opened  to  give  adequate  ventilation  to  the  room. 

5.  Each  toilet  room  should  have  not  less  than  10  square  feet  of  floor  space 
and  not  less  than  100  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  fixture  installed. 

C. — Interior  finish  of  building: 

6.  Walls  should  be  of  nonabsorbent  material  with  a  smooth  surface,  not  only 
to  facilitate  cleaning,  but  to  avoid  defacement.  They  should  have  cove 
comers.     (Explanation  as  noted  under  7  applies  to  walls.) 

7.  Floors  should  be  constructed  of  tile  or  concrete,  with  a  smooth  surface. 
The  material  should  be  nonabsorbent. 

Concrete  or  cement  with  smooth,  hard  surface  are  considered  satisfactory 
materials,  except  for  special  Installations,  where  a  more  elaborate  finish  may  be 
desired.  The  materials  may  be  made  nonabsorbent  by  proper  care  in  con- 
struction of  mixtures  and  the  use  of  compoimds  applied  to  the  concrete  after 
it  has  been  laid. 

8.  Closets  should  be  separate  from  locker  and  wash  rooms  by  partitions  or 
other  means. 

To  secure  privacy  and  to  produce  the  best  sanitary  conditions  In  wash  and 
locker  rooms  where  employees  leave  their  personal  belongings  while  they  are  at 
work. 

9.  Walls  and  partitions  preferably  should  be  of  light  color  to  increase  illumi- 
nation and  to  facilitate  cleaning. 

10.  Toilets  should  be  adequately  heated  in  cold  weather. 

11.  Heating  facilities  should  be  arranged  to  permit  proper  cleaning  of  floors 
and  walls. 

12.  Hose  connection  should  be  provided. 

To  facilitate  cleaning  by  providing  means  to  thoroughly  flush  and  scrub 
room  and  equipment. 
D. — Number  of  fixtures: 

13.  Number  of  seats  should  be  not  less  than  1  to  every  15  persons,  based  upon 
the  maximum  number  of  employees  In  a  turn  In  departments  using  the  unit. 

14.  An  adequate  number  of  urinals  should  be  provided  In  each  closet  room. 

It  will  be  noted  unjer  requirement  "32  —  urinals"  that  separate  urinals 
are  to  be  installed  at  convenient  places  throughout  mill  buildings.    Where  this 
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is  done  at  least  one  urinal  should  be  installed  in  each  closet  room  to  discourage 
the  insanitary  practice  of  using  closets  as  urinals. 

15.  Unless  wash  rooms  are  in  close  proximity  to  closet,  each  closet  room  should 
be  supplied  with  at  least  one  washing  faucet. 

The  installation  of  a  washing  faucet  in  a  closet  room,  not  in  close  proximity 
to  a  wash  room,  is  to  promote  i)ersonal  cleanliness  by  encouraging  the  men  to 
wash  after  using  these  facilities. 

E. — Character  of  fixtures: 

16.  Closets  should  be  of  individual  bowl  type  with  individual  water  seal,  and 
should  be  made  of  porcelain  or  vitreous  china,  and  not  of  enameled  iron. 

Flush  range  closets,  used  more  or  less  extensively  before  the  organization  of 
the  sanitation  committee,  are  considered  insanitary  and  similar  to  an  open 
sewer.  Enameled  iron,  of  which  the  ranges  are  most  commonly  made,  soon 
corrodes,  leaving  the  equipment  in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  flushing  feces 
under  others  using  the  range,  is  insanitary,  disagreeable,  and  objectionable. 
Individual  closets  made  of  porcelain  or  vitreous  china  overcome  the  objection- 
able features  and  provide  a  sanitary,  durable,  neat-appearing  bowl,  which  can 
be  thoroughly  cleaned. 

17.  The  seat  of  each  water-closet  should  be  made  of  wood  or  other  nonheat 
absorbing  material,  coated  with  varnish  or  other  finish  which  will  make  it 
impervious  to  water.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the  use  of  seats  made  of 
enameled  ironware,  porcelain,  or  other  similar  heat  absorbing  material  be 
allowed. 

The  use  of  nonheat  absorbing  material  for  seats  eliminates  any  harmful 
effects  which  might  come  from  men  sitting  on  a  cold  surface. 

18.  The  size  of  the  opening  should  be  at  least  7  inches  in  width  and  11  inches 
in  length. 

This  size  is  recommended  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  a  clean  seat. 
There  should  be  partitions  between  the  seats,  preferably  of  steel  construc- 
tion, painted  or  enameled,  6  feet  In  height  and  12  inches  off  the  floor. 
An  employee  is  entitled  to  a  certain  amount  of  privacy. 

20.  Distance  between  partitions  should  not  be  less  than  30  inches  and  dis- 
tance from  front  of  seat  to  door  not  less  than  30  inches. 

These  dimensions  are  considered  ample  to  permit  of  a  man  using  the  equip- 
ment comfortably. 

21.  Partitions  and  bowLs  should  be  so  arranged  that  entire  space  behind  and 
below  the  seat  can  be  easily  cleaned. 

22.  Doors  should  be  not  less  than  20  Inches  in  height.  If  of  this  dimension, 
the  lower  part  of  the  door  should  be  placed  24  inches  above  the  floor. 

This  door  is  provided  for  privacy.  It  should  be  equipped  with  spring  hinges, 
and  open  outward  or  swing. 

23.  Clothes  hooks  should  be  provided. 

24.  Toilet  paper  with  proper  holders  .should  be  provided  by  the  company. 

If  toilet  pjiper  is  providtnl  there  is  less  danger  that  sewers  will  be  clogged 
with  material  such  as  waste,  newspai>ers,  etc.,  carried  into  the  water-closet  by 
workmen. 

25.  Itegular  and  thorough  cleaning  should  be  Instituted;  reliance  upon  dis- 
infectant is  not  sufficient. 

This  refers  to  disinfectants  or  deodorizers  use<l  In  drip  cans  or  sprinkled  on 
the  floor.  Thorough  scrubbln*;  with  soni>  and  water  is  the  most  efficient  method 
of  cleansing.    The  u.se  of  a  germaclde  following  scrubbing  is  not  objected  to. 

2(5.  A  si)ecial  attendant  should  be  apiK)lnted. 

This  means  a  man  who  devoti^  suflicient  time  to  keeping  the  .sanitary  in- 
stallations clean  jmd  in  good  order.  I-arge  installations  may  require  the  entire 
time  of  an  attendant,  but  one  man  can  probably  take  care  of  several  small 
Installations. 

The  mere  i)roviding  of  sanitary  equipment  is  not  suflicient;  it  should  be 
maintained  in  a  manner  to  make  it  attractive  and  inviting. 

SKCTION  II — CONSTRUCTION  OF  CLOSETS  WHERE  THERE  IS  NO  SEWERAGE  SYSTEM. 

F.  Kequirements : 

27.  There  should  be  suflicient  light. 

There  should  be  sufficient  light  in  the  closet  to  Insure  cleanliness,  but  the 
vault  or  other  receptacle,  provided  for  feces,  should  be  protected  as  thor- 
oughly as  possible  against  the  entrance  of  flies  and  other  germ-carrying  insects. 
The  building  should  be  provided  with  tight-fitting  doors,  opening  inward,  and 
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fHiuipped  with  spring  hinges,   so  that  the  normal  position  would  be  closed. 
Windows  and  ventilators  should  be  screencMl. 

28.  There  should  be  proper  ventilation. 

This  should  include  both  vault  and  rooni  ventilation. 

29.  The  hole  in  the  seat  should  be  at  least  7  inches  in  width  and  11  inches  in 
length. 

This  size  is  rec*onimended  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  a  clean  S(»at. 

30.  For  each  hole  there  should  be  a  close-fitting  cover. 

Persons  using  the  closet  should  be  encourage<l  to  keep  the  seat  covered  to 
prevent  flies  and  other  germ-carrying  insects  coming  in  contact  with  the  feces. 

31.  All  privies  should  have  provisions  for  cleaning. 

This  refers  to  the  removal  of  feces,  and  the  necessary  arrangements  should 
be  considered  when  the  closets  are  built. 

SECTION   III. — rRIN.\LS. 

0.  Requirements: 

.  32.  An  adequate  num1)er  of  separate  urinals  sliould  be  placed  throughout 
the  mill  convenient  to  plac*e  where  men  work. 

This  will  avoid  loss  of  time  required  for  a  man  to  walk  some  distance  to 
relieve  himself. 

33.  Troughs  and  basins  should  not  be  used  for  urinals.  The  wall  or  vertical- 
slab  urinal  with  proper  finishing  should  be  used,  preferably  the  porcelain  stall. 

The  design  and  use  of  plant-made  urinals  for  general  mill  purposes  is  en- 
<'0urage<l,  provided  nonabsorbent  and  noncorrosive  material  is  used.  Concrete 
is  .siitisfactory  if  well  made  and  the  correct  mixtures  use<l  to  give  nonabsorbing 
qualitie.s.  All  i>erforated  flush  pipes  for  flat  panel  urinals  should  be  designed 
to  avoid  stoppage  by  rust  or  sediment  and  so  arranged  that  the  water  can 
not  flow  or  drip  without  wa.shing  the  entire  face  of  the  panel.  Where  con- 
tinuous flushing  is  not  practicnble,  the  periodic  flush  tanks  should  operate  at 
such  Intervals  as  to  keep  the  entire  panel  wet,  clean,  and  free  from  o<lor. 

34.  There  should  be  protection  around  the  urinals  to  .secure  privacy. 

There  should  be  a  suitable  inclosure  around  the  separate  fixture  to  Insure 
privacy,  but  not  of  such  character  that  sufficient  light  for  inspection  and 
thorough  cleaning  and  ventilation  is  prevented. 

35.  Floor  in  front  of  urinal  should  slope  to  drain. 

The  floor  in  front  of  urinal  should,  in  every  ea.«»e,  be  of  smooth  nonabsorbent 
material,  sloped  toward  the  drain,  and  should  preferably  be  constructed  as  a 
narrow  standing  raised  about  3  inches  above  the  floor.  The  raised  floor  will 
insure  the  proper  position  of  the  person  using  the  urinal. 

SECTION    rV'. — WASH   AND  IX)rKER  BOOMS. 

H.  Location  : 

36.  Wash  rooms  should  be  Im-ated  in  places  most  convenient  to  the  men  to 
be  serve<l ;  if  possible  along  route  when  going  from  work  and  without  exiwsure 
to  the  w^eather. 

37.  So  far  as  possible  they  should  be  located  in  places  where  the  men  are 
least  exposed  to  accident  while  en  route,  such  as  crossing  railroad  tracks,  roll 
trains,  and  other  dangerous  places. 

38.  They  should  preferably  be  locattnl  in  a  separate  building,  or  if  within  a 
building,  they  should  be  Inclosed. 

Men  should  be  encouraged  to  wash  and  change  their  clothing  l)efore  leaving 
the  plant.  An  inclosure  for  the  washing  facilities,  located  within  a  mill  build- 
ing, is  rei'onunended,  so  that  street  apparel  will  not  be  exiK)setl  to  the  dirt 
from  the  mill.  Wash  rooms  should  be  In  the  same  building  as  the  locker  room, 
to  obviate  the  ln(H>nvenlence  of  ti*aveling  any  distance  for  change  of  clothing. 

.39.  They, sliould  oi>en  to  outside  light  and  air.     (See  section  I-A-3.) 

1.  Construction  of  building: 

40.  If  a  separate  structure,  the  building  should  be  of  substantial  fire-resisting 
construction. 

While  fireproof  constructiitn  is  reconunende<l,  there  is  no  obje<-tion  to  con- 
struction conforming  to  that  of  other  plant  buildings. 

41.  Wash  and  locker  rooms  located  in  the  same  building  with  toilet  should 
be  completely  separated  by  partition.  These  rooms  may  be  joined  by  swinging 
or  self-closing  doors.  It  is  preferable  that  wash  and  locker  rooms  should  be 
separated  by  partitions. 

141410—19 ^17 
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To  prevent  steam  and  moisture  escaping  from  wash  room  to  locker  room 
v\v]  wi'ttiuf:  the  clothes  in  the  lockers;  to  insure  the  best  sanitary  conditions 
in  places  where  employees  leave  their  personal  belonRinjrs  wliile  at  work. 

42.  The  rooms  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  men  to  use  equipntent 
conveniently  without  Interference  with  each  other. 

J.  Interior  finish  of  building: 

43.  Floors  and  walls  should  be  of  concrete  or  nonabsorbent  material.  Floors 
should  slope  toward  the  drain. 

Concrete  or  cement  with  sniooth  hard  surface  is  considered  satisfactory  In  all 
cases,  except  for  si)ecial  Installations  where  a  more  elaborate  finish  may  be 
desired.  The  material  can  be  made  nonabsorbent  by  proper  care  in  construction 
of  mixture  and  by  the  use  of  comiwunds  applietl  to  the  concrete  after  it  has 
been  laid. 

44.  Drain  should  be  located  under  equipment  so  that  water  will  run  toward 
and  not  away  from  fixtures. 

45.  Walls,  ceilings,  and  partitions  should  be  light  in  color  to  give  a  neat 
appearance,  increase  illumination,  and  facilitate  cleaning. 

46.  Sufficient  window  space  should  be  provided  to  afford  adequate  light  and 
ventilation. 

Too  nmch  importance  can  not  be  attached  to  the  liberal  admission  of  sun- 
light— "  the  most  efficient  of  all  germicides." 

47.  Rooms  should  also  be  adequately  lighted  artificially.  Light  should  be 
so  distributed  that  fixtures  will  be  thoroughly  lighted  and  no  dark  corners  will 
exist. 

48.  The  room  should  be  provided  with  adequate  and  suitable  heating  facilities. 

49.  Heating  pli)e  or  radiators  should  be  so  Installed  as  to  give  ample  space 
below  and  behind  same  for  cleaning  purposes. 

50.  Permanent  hose  connt»ction  should  be  provided  for  thoroughly  flushing 
and  cleaning  rooms. 

K.  Fixtures: 

51.  No  washbasins  or  troughs  for  common  use  should  be  Installed.  Facilities 
for  washing  hands  and  face  shcmld  be  such  that  employt»es  must  necessarily 
wash  from  the  flowing  stream. 

The  washbasin  with  stopi)er  is  unsanitary.  This  requirement  is  designed 
to  prevent  the  transmission  of  disease  through  the  common  use  of  a  washing 
fixture  made  to  contain  water. 

52.  Fixtures  for  washing  the  hands  and  face  should  be  so  spaced  that  a  man 
can  wash  without  splashing  his  neighbor. 

53.  The  number  of  faucets  for  washing  hands  and  face  should  be  not  less  than 
one  to  every  six  employtn^s,  based  upon  the  maximum  number  employe<l  on  a 
single  turn  in  the  dei)artment  Using  the  equipment.  Regular  showers  may  be 
substituted  in  part  for  these  faucets. 

54.  Both  hot  and  cold  water  should  be  provided  for  each  fixture. 

55.  Clothes  hooks  should  be  provided. 
L.  I^)ckers: 

oC.  A  locker  or  other  method  of  caring  for  change  of  clothing,  etc.,  should  be 
provided  for  each  employee  who  has  a  fixe<l  place  of  work. 

Clothes  lockers  should  be  located  In  buildings  or  enclosures  In  conjunction 
with  washing  facilities. 

57.  Lockers  should  be  of  steel  and  have  proper  ventilation.  They  should  be 
at  least  4  inches  off  the  floor,  to  facilitate  cleaning  without  contaminating  locker. 

58.  Size  of  lockers  should  be  not  less  than  12  by  15  Inches  floor  space. 
M.  Showers : 

59.  The  number  of  showers  should  be  not  less  than  one  to  every  25  employees, 
based  upon  the  maximum  number  employed  on  a  single  turn  In  the  department 
using  the  equipment. 

This  proportitm  may  be  varied  according  to  the  character  of  the  work. 

60.  Each  shower  should  be  separated  by  partition — 

To  encourage  men  to  use  the  showers,  who  would  otherwise  not  do  so. 
To  prevent  the  user  splashing  his  neighbor. 

61.  The  enclosure  should  be  finished  In  a  light  color  to  give  a  neat  appearance 
and  facilitate  cleaning. 

62.  Showers  should  have  hot  and  cold  water  and  be  equipped  with  a  hot  and 
cold  water  regulating  valve. 

The  system  should  be  arranged  to  prevent  scalding.  This  does  not  necessarily 
imply  the  need  of  a  thermostatic  control  for  each  shower  in  a  battery  of  showers. 
WheVe  such  automatic  control  is  necessary  It  can  ordinarily  be  attached  to  the 
heater. 
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63.  RejECiilatlng  device  should  be  so  located  thnt  it  can  be  operated  without 
standing  under  the  shower. 

64.  Supply  pipes  to  showers  should  be  placed  overhead  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  a  per.son  coming  in  contact  with  the  hot  pii>es,  and  to  facilitate  the  cleaning 
of  the  .««hower  enclosure. 

N.  Care: 

Go.  Special  men  should  be  delegated  to  attend  to  cleaning  of  washrooms. 

This  means  a  ii.an  who  devotes  suflicient  time  to  keeping  the  sanitary  installa- 
tions clean.  Large  installations  may  require  a  si>ecial  attendant,  but  one  man 
can  probabUv  take  care  of  several  small  installations. 

The  mere  providing  of  sanitary  equipment  is  not  sufficient;  the  equipment 
pbould  also  be  maintained  in  a  manner  to  make  it  attractive  and  inviting. 

SECTION    V. — DRINKING    WATER. 

0.  Requirements : 

C6.  Fountains  should  be  located  convenient  to  where  men  work. 
67.  They  should  be  made  attractive,  should  be  preferably  white  in  color,  and 
should  be  kept  clean. 

65.  They  should  be  so  designed  as  to  make  It  impossible  for  a  person  drinking 
to  put  his  lips  on  the  outlet  for  water. 

60.  They  should  be  so  constructed  that  of  necessity  a  jx^rson  must  drink  from 
a  stream  or  jet,  not  from  an  overflowing  bowl.  Investigaticm  shows  that  when 
fountains  are  instiille<l  of  a  type  that  allows  a  person  to  put  his  lips  to  the 
outlet  for  water,  many  people  tlo  put  their  mouths  over  the  end  of  the  nozzle 
and  drink  from  It  in  a  sucking  fashion.  This  Is  an  Insanitary  practice  and  maj 
be  the  means  of  s]>readlng  dls(»a.se. 

70.  They  should  he  so  arranged  that  waste  water  will  be  carried  away  without 
slopping. 

Recommendations  made  by  the  sanitiition  comndttee  that  should  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  these  general  requirements: 

1.  Each  subsidiary  company  is  to  make  a  bacteriological  analysis  of  all 
water  use<l  for  drinking  purposes  at  least  once  a  year,  or  oftener  If  necessary, 
where  there  Is  any  question  as  to  the  purity  of  the  drinking  water  supply,  and 
also  that  a  permanent  record  be  kept  of  all  such  analyses  made.  (Sanitation 
committee's  recommendation  of  April,  1912.) 

2.  The  use  of  the  connnon  drinking  cup  in  offices  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  and  in  offices,  mills,  and  works  of  Its  subsidiary  companies  should 
be  discontinued  as  soon  as,  and  wherever  practicable,  and  It  Is  recommended 
that  there  be  .substituted  as  soon  as  practicable,  conveniently  located,  sanitary 
drinking  fountains.     (Sanitation  committee's  recommendation  of  Dec.  22,  1913.) 

3.  As  the  roller  or  connnon  towel  Is  a  prolific  source  of  disease.  Its  use  should 
be  abollshetl  and  the  Individual  or  hand  towel  substituted.  This  applies  to  all 
towels  furnished  by  the  companies.  The  use,  In  connnon,  of  towels  furnished 
by  the  employees  themselves  should  be  prohiblteil.  (Sanitation  committee's 
recommendation  of  E>ec.  19,  1912.) 

Girl's  Dining  Room  and  Lockfr  Room,  Shi-inango  Works,  American  Sheet 
AND  Tin  Plate  Company. 

The  process  of  as.sertlng  and  inspecting  tin  plate  is  done  by  girls.  This  work 
is  (lOne  In  the  assorting  room,  which  is  so  located  In  the  plants  of  the  American 
Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  as  to  Isolate  them,  as  much  as  possible,  from  the  remainder 
of  the  mill.  Rest  rooms  are  provide<l  for  these  employees  where  they  are  fur- 
nlsh«Hl  with  seats,  clothes  lockers,  washing  facilities  an«l  lunch  tables. 

A  Janltress  Is  employtnl  to  keep  the  Interior  of  the  building  In  good  condition. 
Each  girl  is  given  an  individual  locker,  individual  towel  and  drinking  cup  and  Is 
provided  with  two  kimono  ni)rons  and  caps.  These  are  blue,  trimmed  with 
white.  The  uniforms  are  furnished  by  the  company  and  are  kept  laundered  and 
in  repair  by  the  ust»rs.  The  girls  are  much  please<l  with  the  idea.  A  better 
fi»ellng  has  been  iiromoted  through  the  use  of  these  uniforms,  jis  the  foreign- 
1>orn  girls  were  not  formerly  quite  as  cjireful  of  their  appearance  as  they  might 
have  been,  but  this  condition  has  changed  since  these  working  «lresses  have 
been  adopted. 

Rfstaurants. 

The  success  attendlnir  the  operation  of  plant  restaurants  already  installed 
by  the  subsidiary  companies  and  the  benefits  resulting  therefrom  have  encour- 
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iifreil  many  more  installations  of  lilio  character  in  otlier  plants  of  the  subsidiary 
companies.  In  a(hlition  to  Kivinjj  the  employees  an  oi)portunity  to  secure  jfood, 
wholesome  food  at  moderate  cost,  there  are  other  benefits  more  diversitied  lii 
character  than  mi;;ht  apiK»ar  at  first  tlioujjht.  These  can  best  be  sunmicd  up  by 
quoting  from  Mr.  E.  W.  Parity's  article  appearing  in  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  Hulletln,  issue  of  August,  1914: 

••  When  laboring  overtime  or  breakd<»\vn  or  emergency  work,  the  employee 
can  secure  a  full  meal  at  his  usual  dinner  hour. 

"  Workers  in  exposed  situations  during  severe  weather  can  l)e  refreshed  by  a 
l)ortlon  of  hot  soup  or  coffee. 

'*  When  exhausted  by  heat  or  physical  exertion  In  warm  weather,  a  refreshing 
draught  obtaine<l  when  most  needed  frequently  enables  an  employt*e  to  return 
to  work  with  renewe<l  vigor  when  otherwise  he  would  be  Incapable  of  useful 
exertion  for  a  considerable  time.  The  aromatic  bottled  drinks  furnished  at 
practically  all  of  our  restaurants  seem  to  supply  the  necessjiry  stimulation  to 
overcome  abdondnal  cramp  among  workers  laboring  in  heated  positions,  the 
cramp  beng  frequently  superinduced  by  injudicious  drinking  of  water  when  one 
Is  suffering  from  stcmiach  derangement  or  careless  cxjjosure  of  the  i)erson  to 
strong  currents  of  air. 

"The  burden  of  the  housewife  In  the  dally  iireparation  of  the  dhiner  bucket, 
following  the  serving  of  an  early  morning  meal,  is  ellmlnate<l.  Where  father 
and  son  have  l)oth  to  be  provided  for,  as  Is  often  the  case,  the  burden  is  by  no 
means  a  light  one. 

'*  When  the  wife  Is  ailing  or  away  from  honie,  or  sltkness  occurs  among  the 
little  ones,  the  breadwinner  may  have  to  undertake  the  unfamiliar  role  of  house- 
hold cook — sometimes  with  disastrous  results  to  his  own  Internal  well-being,  not 
to  mention  that  of  his  family.  W^here  a  mill  restaurant  Is  available,  a  half  hour 
earlier  start  fnmi  the  house  secures  him  an  Inviting  breakfast  at  a  moderate 
cost. 

"  An  equally  important  consideration  is  the  selecthm  of  the  contents  of  the 
dinner  bucket.  The  most  desirable  forms  of  food  are  not  always  adapted  to 
packing,  nor  will  they  retain  their  freshness  and  palatabillty  after  standing  for 
several  hours  in  unsuitable  temperatures,  as  Is  often  their  fate.  It  is  n(»t 
uncommon  in  rolling  ndlls  to  see  a  large  proiwrtion  of  the  c<»ntents  thrown  away 
because  of  Its  unpalatable  or  uninviting  condltI<»n.  As  a  further  argument  to 
prove  the  inadwpiacy  of  the  packed  lunch  when  put  up  by  Inexperlenceil  house- 
keepers It  may  be  stated  that,  not  to  spi*ak  of  the  questi<mable  assimilative 
value  of  certain  articlt*s  and  combinations  of  food  frequently  f(mnd  therein, 
fairly  numerous  cases  o<*cur  of  men  who,  after  consuming  the  contents  during 
the  noon  perlml,  visit  the  restaurant  in  the  aftermnm  to  purchase  a  10  or  15 
^•ent  meal. 

**For  the  unmarried  nuin  lodging  In  rooms- -and  esiKH-lally  those  who  do  not 
or  cannot  obtain  their  meals  at  a  boarding  houst*— the  higher  prices  prevailing 
in  public  restaurants  Is  a  c<»ndltlon  n<»t  always  easy  for  the  young  man  to 
meet.  Here  again  the  jiroblem  of  the  dinner  bucket  has  to  be  confronte<l,  with 
the  added  dlfhculty  however  of  getting  the  bucket  tilled  with  the  things  one 
likes,  or  that  seem  t<»  best  meet  his  particularly  rtHpdrements.  The  unmar- 
rltMl  man  and  the  foreign  day  laborer  are  usually  giwul  i)atrons  <»f  that  section 
of  the  ndll  restaurant  counter  where  such  tasty  Items  as  fruit,  cake  (»r  dessert 
provide  a  welcome  a<ldltlon  to  the  s<miewhat  monotonous  fare  of  the  boarding 
lu)use." 

VISITING  NVRSKS. 

The  work  of  the  visiting  or  neighborhood  nurses,  has  been  c<»ntlnued  with 
such  success  that  these  activities  have  been  extendtnl  to  other  operations  of 
the  subsidiary  company  with  some  (J2  nurses  employe<l  In  the  work.  The  serv- 
ice Is  confine<l  strictly  to  nursing,  carrie<l  on  under  the  dlrivtion  of  the  em 
ploying  company,  and  d<K\s  not  apply  to  the  work  similar  in  character,  dlre<*te<l 
by  benevolent  societies  c(»mi)osed  of  the  employees  themselves.  The  assistance 
rendered  by  these  nurses  Is  of  both  i)rofeslonal  and  practical  value.  The  object 
<»f  this  service  Is  to  Improve  the  general  health  and  Increase  the  happiness  of 
the  empU)yees  and  their  families.  The  principal  duty  of  the  nurse  is  to  give 
in.structlons  In  those  things  which  will  enable  the  employees  to  better  their 
condition  mentally,  physically  and  nuiterlally.  Her  services  are  offered  fn»e 
by  the  company  to  the  empl<>.vf*es  and  their  famllltes,  hut  are  not  f<»rced  upon 
them ;  she  Is  not  i>ermltted  to  visit  the  homes  of  the  employees  upon  any  occa- 
sion unless  requested  to  do  so  by  a  niember  of  the  family. 
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But  opportunities  of  giving  instruction  and  a<lvi<e  in  nmlt(M*s  of  liousoliold 
sanitation,  economical  purcliasinj;  of  home  necessaries,  care  <»f  cliiidren,  espe- 
cially in  Infancy,  and  the  numerous  and  pei^plexing  prol)lenis  confronting  tlic 
mother  are  presented  through  her  ability  and  willingness  to  help  in  cases  of 
sickness.  Therefore,  the  nurse  nmst  he  skilled  in  her  i)rofession,  and  must  also 
be  tactful  and  of  a  pleasing  personality,  so  tliat  she  will  be  a  welcome  visitor  in 
the  homes  in  whatever  capacity  her  presence  may  l)e  re(|Uircd.  Her  genuine 
interest  and  desire  to  be  of  assistance  in  time  of  trouble  wins  the  conlidence  ot 
the  people,  and  she  becomes  the  counsellor,  helper  and  friend  fnau  whom  they 
seek  aid  and  advice,  knowing  that  any  problem  submitted  to  her  will  be  given 
careful  consideration. 

The  work  of  these  visiting  nurses  may  be  briefly  outlined  as  foHows : 

1.  Attending  the  sick. 

2.  Giving  instruction  In  i)ersonal  and  domestic  hygiene  and  in  domestic 
science. 

3.  Helping  the  famllites  to  deal  with  tinancial,  physical,  marital  and  other 
domestic  troubles. 

PRACTICAL   HOUSEKEKPING   CENTERS. 

At  some  of  the  plants  and  mining  towns  of  the  subsidiary  companies  special 
courses  in  practical  housckee])ing  are  arranged  by  the  comi>anies  for  the  lienefit 
of  the  waives  and  children  of  the  employees.  Special  instructors,  usually  the 
visiting  or  district  nurses,  are  employed  for  this  purpose. 

Some  companies  provide  houses  or  special  rooms  and  equipment  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  work,  which  Includes  all  phases  of  the  preparing  and  cook- 
ing of  foods,  the  care  and  feeding  of  babies,  dressmaking,  and  many  other 
phases  of  domestic  science,  even  to  the  proper  meth<»d8  of  making  beds. 

The  houses  usually  selecrted  for  the  work  are  plain  and  simple  in  style,  con- 
taining either  three  or  fimr  rooms — the  tyin;  of  dwelling  occupied  by  the 
miners  or  other  employees.  They  are  furnislied  simply  but  neatly,  the  fur- 
nishings selected  b(?ing  sucli  as  are  within  the  means  of  the  employees.  The 
purpose  is  to  furnish  an  obje<'t  less<m  for  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  em- 
ployees by  Illustrating  what  may  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  convenience, 
comfort,  and  attractlveiie.ss  within  their  means.  These  houses  sene  also  as 
homes  and  headquarters  for  the  nurses. 

These  household  centers  are  becoming  important  factors  in  the  communi- 
ties where  they  are  established.  The  families  of  the  employees  welcome  the 
idea  of  the  centers  and  refer  all  sorts  of  problems  to  the  nurses.  In  fact,  the 
nurse  becomes  a  sort  of  family  counselor. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  activities  carried  on  at  these  practical  house- 
keeping centers: 

1.  Classes  for  children  in  sewing,  cooking,  and  housekeeping. 

2.  Meetings  for  the  women  of  the  connnunity  f(U'  instructicm  in  infant  wel- 
fare, cooking,  sewing,  housekeeping,  public  health,  and  hygiene. 

3.  A  club  for  the  small  girls  of  the  community  under  the  direction  of  the 
nurse.     These  clubs  are  self-governing,  with  constitution,  by-laws,  and  offlcers. 

4.  A  club  for  the  boys  of  the  connnunity,  under  leadership  of  a  young  man, 
with  definite  rules  covering  the  conduct,  activities,  and  qualifications  of  the 
l)oys  for  membership.  The  boys  help  to  formulate  these  rules  and  therefore 
feel  themselves  bound  to  enforce  them. 

5.  A  club  or  association,  under  the  direction  of  the  nurse,  for  w^omen  em- 
ployees of  the  company,  to  afford  those  women  employe<l  in  domestic  .service 
or  similar  isolated  duties  opportunities  to  mingle  socially  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  community. 

Pl.AYGROINDS. 

The  many  gotnl  results  obtained  through  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  playgrounds  at  the  various  plants  and  mines  of  our  subsidiary  com- 
panies justify  the  attempt  to  provide  jittractlve  places  f<»r  the  children  and 
encourage  further  efforts  In  tliis  direction. 

In  many  cases  the  c(»inpanies  are  C(rni|HMIed,  becjuiKi*  of  Ihe  Innnediatc  need 
for  playgrounds  in  certain  localities,  to  utilize  whatever  ginnuul  may  be  avail- 
able: thus  a  neglected  piece  of  proi>erty  cleareil  of  its  rubbish  and  equippe<i 
with  the  more  popular  playground  apparatus,  and  It  immediately  becomes  an 
attractive  place  for  the  children.  Many  of  the  playgrounds  are  locateil  within 
the  plants  or  works,  frequently  adjoining  the  mill  yards.     Occasionally  the 
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plnygroundH  are  turned  over  to  the  inuulcii)al  authorities  and  are  oi»erated  by 
them,  the  company  contributing  to  the  maintenance  and  upkeep. 

The  children  appreciate  the  advantage  afforded  by  these  pleasure  grounds 
and  are  enthusiastic  in  their  patronage,  the  average  daily  attendance  during 
the  summer  months  in  the  131  existing  playgrounds  throughout  the  companies 
being  approximately  18,000.  These  recreation  grounds  and  amusement  facili- 
ties are  not  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  employees'  children,  but  are  free  to 
the  entire  conmiunity. 

The  companies  employ  competent  instructors — (»ften  the  company  nui'se  in 
the  vicinity  is  the  person  best  fitted  for  an  instructor — to  8uper\'ise  the 
grounds  and  look  after  the  children,  and  it  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
the  busy  mothers  of  large  families  to  know  that  their  children  are  safe  and 
are  being  amused  and  instructed.  Always,  heretofore  there  has  \\een  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  children  out.  of  the  streets  and  alleys,  where  they 
are  in  constant  danger  from  the  traffic. 

The  teachers  join  in  the  games  of  tlie  children,  making  congenial  playmates 
as  well  as  good  teachers  and  tactfully  encourage  the  games  most  conducive 
to  health  and  mental  development.  Also  the  children  are  taught  arts  of 
various  kinds— basketry,  sewing,  and  various  other  handicrafts.  Freiiuently  the 
young  women  in  the  neighborhootl  of  the  plants  or  mines  volunteer  their  serv- 
ices to  the  conn>any  during  their  leisure  hours  and  are  most  helpful  in  directing 
the  interest  and  attention  of  the  children  to  worthwhile  gani€»s  and  l>eneticlal 
i*ecreatlon.  The  children  are  Instructed  and  apt  pupils  and,  imder  the  leader- 
Bhlp  of  these  older  girls  and  the  instructors,  their  abilities  develop  along  many 
lines  which  will  prove  of  pi-actical  value  to  them  In  later  life.  Moreover,  in 
their  desire  to  excel  in  their  games,  tliere  is  the  stimulus  of  friendly  rivalry. 

Near  some  of  the  playgrounds  are  welfare  houses  or  nurseries  where  the 
children  can  go  during  the  colder  months  and  where  the  nurses  in  charge 
make  things  cheerful  and  inviting  for  them.  (Jradually  this  work  assumes 
many  phases — the  formation  of  clubs,  classt»s  in  various  branches  of  kin- 
dergarten w<»rk,  and  finally  practical  housekeeping;  and  usually  we  have 
found  that  the  children  are  glad  and  eager  to  take  advantage  of  such  oppor- 
tiniities,  ami  join  in  the  activities  afforded  them  with  genuine  interest  and 
enjoyment. 

A  popular  and  attractive  feature  Is  the  wading  pool  in  the  playground,  always 
refreshing  to  the  youngsters  on  hot  summer  days.  There  are  larger  swimming 
p<H)ls  also  f«)r  the  older  boys  and  girls  and  the  adults;  but  very  often  these  are 
located  apart  from  tlie  playgrounds,  near  the  ndlls,  or  In  connection  with  the 
company  clubs,  where  they  are  easy  of  access  should  the  men  desire  to  use  them 
before  or  after  working  hours. 

A<ljolning  tlie  playgrounds  the  company  provided  athletic  fields  for  the  older 
boys,  where  baseball  or  other  outdoor  sports  may  be  enjoyed.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  SC  such  fields,  and  apparently  they  are  as  i>opular  with  the  older 
boys  as  are  the  playgromids  with  the  smaller  children. 

In  each  of  these  playgrounds  the  company  has  installed  toilet  and  washing 
facilities  adequate  to  take  care  of  the  average  daily  attendance;  also  sanitary 
drinking  fountains  are  provided;  and  all  these  facilities  are  readily  accessible 
so  that  the  children  may  obey  the  .slightest  Inclination  to  use  them. 

The  influence  of  such  wholesome  outdoor  life  upon  the  health  of  the  children 
can  not  be  overestimated.  It  strengthens  them  both  mentally  and  physically, 
and  the  teachings  <»f  the  Instructors  are  assimilated  naturally  and  are  applied 
to  the  everyday  life  of  the  children,  r^»snlting  in  the  betterment  of  their  home 
«»ndltions. 

GAUnENS. 

The  efforts  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  its  subsidiary  com- 
panies to  encourage  garden  work  among  the  eraployiH's  can  not  be  considered 
purely  as  a  war  measure,  altliough  the  necessity  for  tlirift  occasi(me<l  by  the 
war  has  been  the  prime  incentive  for  extending  this  work  and  encouraging  the 
employees  to  further  efforts.  For  years  the  subsidiary  companies  have  offered 
special  Inducements  to  the  employees  to  utilize  unoccupied  land  for  the  raising 
of  vegetaldes.  T'sually  tlie  company  plows  the  ground  at  its  own  expense — 
occjisionallv  this  exiiense  is  prorated  among  the  employees  using  tlie  land — and 
plots  it  oiit,  and  then  offers  prizes  for  the  gardens.  And  particularly  in 
the  mining  villages,  like  encouragement  is  given  to  the  employees  for  tlie 
development  of  home  ganlens.  La.st  year  there  were  2,714  acres  of  gardens  on 
company  property. 
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I'SGETADLE   CELLABS. 

Usually  the  quaBtity  of  vegetables  raised  In  the  gardens  of  the  employees  is 
far  beyond  their  ininiedlate  needs,  and  much  is  wasted  for  lack  of  storage 
fftcllities.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  in  a  measure,  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co., 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1917,  built  at  sveral  of  the  mining  towns  on 
the  Minnesota  Range  cellars  for  the  use  of  employees  where  vegetables  could  be 
stored  during  the  winter  months.  One  of  these  cellars  was  built  in  Virginia  and 
one  in  Chisholm  for  employees  in  those  two  towns.  Three  were  built  in  Hibbing, 
one  in  the  Penobscot  Iwatlon,  one  in  the  Morris  location,  and  one  in  the  Kerr 
location.  In  addition  to  the  cellars,  an  elaborate  stoi-ehouse  was  erected  last 
year  In  Hibbing  for  municipal  purposes,  but  It  was  not  completed  until  late  In 
the  season,  after  the  crops  had  been  gathered. 

Generally  speaking,  the  arrangement  of  Individual  bins  with  Individual  locks 
has  been  found  the  most  sjitisfactory.  One  of  the  cellars  In  which  the  crops 
were  stored  In  sacks  last  winter  has  been  remodeled  so  that  each  user  may 
have  an  Individual  bin.  No  artificial  heat  was  used  in  any  of  the  cellars  last 
winter  and,  during  the  coldest  weather,  an  even  temi)erature  at  a  safe  point 
above  32**  F.  was  maintained.  These  cellars  have  proven  very  satisfactory 
since  the  vegetables  stored  In  them  were  kept  in  excellent  condition  through 
the  winter  and  well  Into  the  spring  and  summer. 

CLUBS. 

Many  of  the  subsidiary  comi>anles  have  provided  commodious  and  well- 
equipped  clubhouses  for  the  use  of  their  employes,  members  of  their  families 
and  friends.    The  features  are:  "^ 

Dormitories,  reading  room  and  library,  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool,  baths 
(tub  and  shower),  auditorium  and  dance  hall,  billiard  and  pool  rooms,  bowling 
alley.s,  basket-ball  halls  with  motion  pictures,  lectures,  concerts,  smokers,  musi- 
cals, etc. 

The  subsidlarj'  companies  pay  all  taxes  and  insurance  and  furnish  heat.  All 
other  expenses  are  borne  by  the  club  members,  the  Initiation  fees  and  monthly 
dues  being  very  small. 

Reading  rooms  are  supplied  with  the  current  magazines  and  periodicals, 
dally  papers,  and  a  good  assortment  of  books.  The  social  entertainments  are 
a  feature  of  the  clubs.  The  affairs  of  the  clubs  are  handled  by  the  members 
themselves,  In  the  usual  way. 

GOOD-FELLOW   CLUBS. 

At  the  South  Works  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  whore  the  nurse  employed  Is 
a  member  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  there  has  been  organized  among 
the  superintendents  and  workmen  a  Good-Fellow  Club  to  work  in  cooperation 
with  the  nurse.  The  members  of  the  club  contribute  50  cents  per  month 
(or  any  amount  greater  or  smaller  which  they  may  care  to  contribute)  to  a 
fund  to  be  drawn  uix>n  by  the  nurse  for  relieving  temporarily  such  distress 
as  requires  Immediate  attention  until  permanent  relief  cm  be  provided  through 
the  regular  avenues.  This  obviates  the  delay  attendant  ui>on  regular  pro- 
cedure. The  nurse  ust^s  this  fimd  as  she  deems  wise.  It  may  be  f<»r  the  pur- 
chase of  a  bed,  or  necessary  food  and  cooking  utensils,  or  a  sjieclal  diet  for  a 
sick  i)erson,  clothing  for  the  children,  etc. 

I>uring  the  sunnner  this  Good-Fellow  Club  maintained  a  small  playground  on 
some  vacant  lots  in  a  congested  neighborhood  near  the  mill.  A  woman  was  in 
constant  attendance  and  the  nurse  made  several  visits  a  day.  In  this  play- 
ground the  little  children  could  be  watched  and  cared  for,  and  it  Is  the  general 
opinion  that  many  cases  of  Illness  among  the  children  were  prevented. 

As  shown  by  the  foregoing,  the  scope  of  the  work  of  these  nurses  Is  very 
broad,  covering.  In  addition  to  those  duties  already  enumerated,  all  features 
of  kindergarten  work,  the  training  of  the  IJttle  Motbers  Clubs  in  cooking,  sew- 
ing and  all  other  phases  of  g<M)d  housekeeping,  the  proper  care  and  feeding  of 
infants,  the  care  of  children  on  picnics,  etc.  They  exert  a  wide  influence  which 
is  apparent  not  only  In  the  betterment  of  present  home  conditions  of  em- 
ployes, but  also  makes  for  stronger  and  better  men  and  women  In  the  future 
generation  of  mine  and  mill  workers. 
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THE  GOOD  FFLLOWSHIP  ('LUB  OF  MORGAN  PARK. 

The  Good  Fellowship  Club,  Morgan  Park,  started  with  the  Good  Fellowship 
Club  of  the  blooming,  rail  and  rail  finishing  end  of  Miiuiesota  Steel  Co., 
organized  December  IS,  1917.  This  department  organization  met  with  such 
approval  that  by  request  of  all  the  other  departments  it  was  exj^ianded  January 
29,  1918,  to  include  all  the  departments  of  the  Minnesota  Steel  Co.  The  origi- 
nal officers  and  committees  were  retained  and  the  necessary  additioilal  repre- 
sentatives from  the  other  departments  were  added,  together  with  a  general 
secretary  and  treasurer.  On  May  1.  19LS,  a  visiting  nurse  was  a<lded  to  the 
club  to  relieve  wherever  possible  the  Investigating  and  rendering  aid  in  needy 
cases  heretofore  done  by  relief  committee. 

Organization. — The  organization  consists  of  a  president,  vice  president  gen- 
eral secretary  and  treasurer,  board  of  directors,  central  relief  committee,  de- 
partment committees,  i)ublicity  committee,  and  a  visiting  nurse.  Various  other 
committees  are  appointeil  when  necessary. 

Object  of  the  club,— The  object  of  the  Good  Fellowship  Club  is  to  help  all 
its  members  who  are  in  need  and  also  other  special  charitable  cases  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  club  and  approved  by  the  board  of  directors.  The 
(jood  Fellowship  Club  is  not  a  benefit  association ;  it  is  a  charitable  organization, 
and  no  stipulated  smn  is  to  be  paid  to  any  of  Its  members  or  any  one  else. 
The  State  compensathm  law  takes  care  of  most  of  the  accidents  to  employees: 
the  Good  Fellowship  Club  Is  meant  to  help  the  nee<ly  case  in  sickness  and 
other  kinds  of  distress  not  covered  by  the  comi>ensatl(m  act.  The  work  of 
the  GiKxl  Fellowship  Club  has  not  only  been  of  financial  aid  but  has  also 
helped  in  many  ways.  Through  the  means  of  the  Good  Fellowship  Club,  th(* 
payment  of  insurance  policies  has  been  hiirried  up ;  it  has  aided  as  a  mediator 
in  getting  garnishments  lifted  and  Inniaving  credit  extended  when  the  party 
was  in  need.  The  members  of  the  club  are  exi>ected  to  apply  for  aid  when 
they  feel  the  club  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  them.  The  visiting  nurse  on 
relief  work  gives  assistance  and  instructions  to  help  the  conifort  and  welfare 
of  the  families. 

Aid  rendered. — In  case  of  death  of  a  member  of  one  of  his  immediate  fandly, 
a  floral  ottering  is  sent  by  the  club.  Financial  and  other  aid  Is  given  to  worthy 
cases  and  a  loan  without  Interest  may  be  made  by  the  club  If  needed.  These 
loans  to  be  paid  back  in  small  sums  monthly  when  the  recipient  is  able  to  do 
so.  In  some  cases  the  person  helped  by  the  club  Is  sent  to  the  hospital  and 
the  hospital  bill  is  paid.  In  some  ca.ses  the  doctor's  bills  are  paid.  All  aid 
is  passed  uiwn  by  the  board  of  directors,  composed  of' the  superintendents  of 
jiU  departments  and  certain  other  i)ersons  elected  by  the  club  membership 
from  their  own  number.  In  case  of  a  donation  or  aid  given,  the  name  of  the 
person  heliied  In  not  made  piiblic,  though,  if  one  Is  Interestecl  In  some  particu- 
lar case,  he  can  find  out  the  particulars  and  the  club's  aid  by  consulting  the 
general  secretary. 

Notice  of  all  cases  is  sent  through  the  department  committee  to  the  general 
secretary,  who  brings  the  matter  to  the  president,  who  refers  It  to  the  visiting 
nurse  or  the  central  relief  committee  to  Investigate.  The  report  of  investiga- 
tion is  read  before  the  board  of  directors  at  the  regular  meeting  or  special 
meeting  to  determine  the  amount  and  character  of  the  aid,  which  is  governed 
by  the  need  of  the  case. 

Growth  of  membership. — ^The  membership  of  the  Good  Fellowship  Club  Is 
rapidly  increasing  until  now,  five  months  since  its  start,  there  are  2,500  mem- 
bers out  of  a  total  of  3,200  employees  who  are  giving  an  average  of  $700  monthly 
to  the  Good  Fellowship  Club. 

The  contributions  are  voluntary  and  range  from  25  cents  a  month  to  50,  75 
cents,  and  $1  or  more  a  month  per  person. 

At  first  the  monthly  contlrbutlons  were  collected  personally  from  the  mem- 
bers by  the  local  secretaries,  but  now  this  plan  has  been  superseded  by  a  more 
efficient  system  of  the  members  sigidng  an  application  card  which  authorizes 
the  ^Ilnnesota  Steel  Co.  to  deduct  a  monthly  sum  from  their  pay.  To  eadi 
of  the  members  buttons  are  furnished  at  a  nominal  sum  bearing  the  scroll 
'*  (t.  F.  (\"    Also  a  membership  card  is  given  all  members. 

HOUSING. 

Due  to  the  incronsod  labor  forces  and  the  very  great  scarcity  of  dwellings, 
it  has  been  necessary  for  the  subsidiary  companies  to  build  a  large  number 
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of  houses  to  accommodate  the  workmen.  Much  thought  and  study  was  given 
to  designs  and  plana  of  these  houses  with  a  view  to  giving  the  worlvuian  a 
home  with  modern  comforts  and  at  a  moderate  monthly  rental.  Many  of 
them  are  sold  to  the  employees  with  small  Initial  imyment  and  on  easy  monthly 
installments  over  a  period  of  years. 

Following  Is  a  hrief  description  of  the  more  recent  towns  huilt  hy  the  suh- 
sidlary  companies  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which  may  l>e  of 
Interest. 

MOROAN    PARK. 

Morgan  Park  was  estahlished  with  Ihe  intent  of  housing  the  nucleus  of  the 
labor  force  of  the  Minnesota  Steel  Co.  and  its  attendant  Industries,  the 
Universal  Portland  Cement  ( -o.,  and  the  local  yards  of  the  Duluth,  Missabe  & 
Northern  Railroad — all  subsidiaries  of  United  States  Steel  Corjwration.  Suit- 
able and  attractive  housing  facilities  have  been  provided  in  reastmable  amounts 
for  every  class  of  emi)loyee;  the  managing  force,  administrative  force,  skille<l 
and  unskilled  workmen.  Of  the  3,000  employees  of  the  steel  plant,  some  400 
families  are  now  housed,  and  40  more  of  other  subsidiaries,  In  additi<m  to 
which  about  'S'li)  unmarried  employet^s  are  accommodated  in  company-built  board- 
ing houses  and  In  private  families.  AlK)ut  one-half  of  the  residence  district  has 
been  developed  to  the  presejit  time.  The  consideration  which  made  it  necessary 
to  provide  houses  for  tlie  workmen  in  this  Isolated  district,  also  demanded  that 
the  counnunlty  be  self-containtMl,  at  least  for  some  years  to  come.  Provisions 
have  heretofore  been  made  for  all  essentials  of  community  life:  namely, 
stores  and  business  offices,  education,  recreation,  playgrounds,  hospital,  enter- 
tainment, religion,  social  servh'e,  water  supply,  fuel,  refuse  disposal,  street 
cleaning,  fire  and  police  protection,  electric  light,  sewer  systems,  and  postal 
and  express  service.  Business  and  civic  centers  have  been  establisheil  and  such 
districting  or  grouping  of  the  varhms  classes  of  dwelling  houses  as  seemed 
nei'essary  under  the  circumstances. 

Location. — Aiorgan  Park  is  within  the  city  limits  of  Duluth,  whose  popula- 
tion in  1918  was  estimated  to  be  105,(KX).  The  city  limits  extend  north  and 
south  for  some  25  miles,  the  park  being  a  little  over  10  miles  south  of  the 
business  center. 

Topography. — The  town  Is  located  on  a  plateau  some  40  feet  above  aH<l  over- 
looks Spirit  Lake  and  the  St.  Ix)uis  Iliver.  Wide  ravines  separate  it  from 
the  steel  plant  on  the  south  and  from  adjoining  territory  on  the  north,  and 
tliese  are  made  use  of  as  natural  park  area.s.  Smaller  ravines  originally  ex-^ 
tended  Into  the  town  site ;  these  had  to  be  tilled  In  order  to  carry  out  the  most 
desirable  street  plan.  The  foundations  of  some  of  the  houses  were  carried 
down  to  20  feet  and  over  in  some  places,  to  attain  this  result. 

Totcn  plan. — The  street  layout  presents  an  interesting  combination  of 
straight,  curv-ed,  and  radial  streets.  The  long,  winding  approach  and  the  en- 
circling drives  and  occasional  curved  streets  made  necessary  by  local  condi- 
tions give  a  pleasing  variation  from  the  more  economical  rectangular  blocks 
which  occupy  the  center  of  the  town. 

The  main  thoroughfare,  uix)n  which  the  main  car  line  Is  locate<l,  divides  the 
town  into  two  principal  sections.  This  avenue  is  80  feet  wide,  with  concreted 
driveways  on  either  side  of  the  car  tracks.  The  business,  educational,  and 
recreational  center  of  the  town  is  divided  by  the  thoroughfare  which  finds 
its  southerly  limit  at  the  disembarking  point  for  the  steel  plant  and  thence 
continues  w^esterly  through  Morgan  I»ark  to  the  adjoining  communities.  This 
thoroughfare  is  paved  through  for  some  2A  ndles  beyond  the  park. 

The  secondary  streets  are  50  feet  wide.  All  streets  are  paved  with  con- 
crete, with  park  strips  and  tret*s  on  either  side,  between  curb  and  sidewalk. 
All  sidewalks,  house  walks,  arid  alleys  are  of  concrete. 

Houses  are  set  back  30  feet  from  the  lot  line.  The  front  lawns  are  s<Hlded 
and  planted  with  shrubbery  groups  and  the  rear  lots  laid  out  for  kitchen  gar- 
dens.    Deliveries  are  made  from  the  alleys. 

The  alleys  In  the  older  portions  of  the  town  have  open  ends,  permitting  a 
view  down  the  length  of  thQ  block  from  the  cross  streiHs.  In  the  latter  por- 
tions of  the  town  they  are  turnetl  or  intersecteil  by  transverse  alleys  near  the 
ends  of  the  blocks  to  avoid  this  view. 

The  lot  widths  in  the  present  develope<l  area  vary  in  accordance  with  the 
width  of  the  structures  thereon,  the  purpose  being  to  maintain  a  minimum 
width  of  20  feet  between  adjoining  structures,  whether  'they  be  detached 
houses,  flats,  or  terrace  houses.     The  northerly  lot  lines  are  placwl  close  to 
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the  nortlierly  side  of  the  hiiilding,  to  prive  luuximuiu  space  on  tlie  soutli  side 
for  tlie  growth  of  flowers,  grass,  and  slirubbery.  Vines  are  planted  around 
each  honse. 

All  telephone  and  electric  light  wires  are  underground,  continuous  lines  of 
house  conduits  being  carried  down  the  length  of  the  block  through  the  base- 
ments. Service  lines  are  laid  in  the  alleys,  outside  the  pavement.  Fire  hy- 
drants at  street  intersections,  and,  in  the  larger  blocks,  at  intermediate  points. 

Public  servicc.^Wiiter  supply:  Spring  water  is  obtained  from  two  spring 
wells  s(»me  700  feet  apart,  delivering  into  a  central  pump  house  and  ground- 
level  reservoir  and  from  thence  into  an  elevated  water  tank.  This  supply  is 
used  for  drinking,  ^\'ashing,  bathing,  and  ice  making.  River  water  from  an- 
other pump  house  is  used  for  lawn  sprinkling,  toilets,  and  fire  protection.  The 
piping  system  is  dual  throughout. 

The  main  lines  are  of  equal  diameter  throughout,  so  that  the  water  supplv 
may  be  taken  in  at  either  the  north  or  south  end.  This  arrangement  will  per- 
mit the  substitution  of  the  city  water  for  the  present  supplv,  .should  occasion 
arise  in  the  future. 

f^ewer  system. — Separate  storm  and  sanitary  sewers  are  provldeil,  the  sani- 
tary system  being  so  arranged  that  a  sewer-dispo.sal  plant  may  be  put  in  at  the 
main  collecting  sewer.  At  present  the  sewage  discharges  dire<'tly  into  the 
public  waters,  as  is  done  elsewhere  throughout  the  city. 

(Ja slight  and  telephone  sendee. — Gas  mains  are  laid  throughout  the  park, 
with  connections  into  every  dwelling.  As  in  the  case  of  the  water  supply,  the 
principal  main  can  be  fe<l  from  either  the  north  or  south  end  with  'equal 
facility. 

Electric  light  and  telephone  wires  are  everywhere  underground,  with  branch 
conduits  extending  longitudinally  through  the  blocks  of  houses.  The  street- 
light conduits  are  laid  in  the  grass  strips  between  curb  and  sidewalk. 

Street  cleaning,  fuel  distribution,  refuse  disposal,  fire  and  police  protection : 
So  far  all  this  work  has  been  performed  by  the  company,  which  also  provides 
the  ash  cans  and  kitchen-refuse  cans.  Receptacles  are  provldetl  at  certain 
street  corners  for  waste  paper. 

Pennanent  hovsing,— The  materials  used  in  the  building  of  all  houses  In 
the  park  have  been  chosen  with  the  view  of  providing  dwellings  that  are 
attractive,  practically  fireproof,  durable,  comfortable,  and  Involving  a  mini- 
mum maintenance  and  depreciation  cost.  Cement  Is  used  througlumt  f(»r  the 
exterior  walls.  In  the  form  of  concrete  blocks  (both  pressed  and  cast)  and 
stucco.  The  blocks,  with  the  natural  surface  exposed,  give  a  pleasing  tex- 
ture and  coloration  to  the  exterior  which  is  superior  In  ai>pearance  to  any 
applied  finish  and  entails  no  maintenance  cost.  Special  care  has  been  takeli 
to  vary  the  outline  by  avoiding  a  succession  of  similar  house  designs.  There 
are  some  32  different  designs  In  use,  either  as  detached  houses,  single  and 
double  flat  dwellings,  and  terrace  or  row  houses.  Provision  has  been  made 
for  every  class  of  employee  to  a  greater  or  le.«s  extent,  namely,  the  managing, 
superintending  and  administrative  ofllcials,  technical  force,  skilled  men,  and 
the  unskilled  labor,  and  the  sizes  of  the  dwellings  range  from  4  to  9  rooms. 
There  are  also  boarding  houses  for  men  and  women,  in  large  and  small  units, 
and  for  the  single  men  among  the  unskilled  workmen. 

The  floors  everywhere  are  of  concrete  with  either  hardvviMKl  <»r  cement 
finish,  according  to  the  character  of  the  building.  Inside  walls  are  furred 
and  plastered.  Some  of  the  later  houses  are  decorated  with  a  washable  fabric, 
others  being  tinted  and,  In  some  cases,  painted.  All  exterior  walls  have  air 
spaces  to  Insure  warmth.  The  earlier  houses  are  roofed  with  cedar  shingles, 
and  the  later  ones  with  tile  of  various  colors.  All  doors  and  windows  are 
screened  and  provi<led  with  storm  sash.  Complete  provision  is  made  through- 
out for  sanitary  plumbing,  baths,  electric  lights,  gas  connections,  and  hot  and 
cold  water.  Hot-air  f\n*naces  are  also  supplied  throughout,  except  In  a  very 
few  Instances  in  the  unskilled  labor  district,  where  stoves  are  used.  Every 
dwelling  has  a  kitchen  garden,  concrete  house  walks,  ash  and  refuse  cans,  and 
clothes'  poles,  grasse<l  lawn  and  concrete  sidewalk  In  front.  Shrubl>ery  is 
planted  at  corner  lots  and  between  the  buildings,  with  vines  on  the  sunny 
side  of  each  house,  and  maintained  by  the  company. 

Better-class  residences. — Of  the  4fi  house  s  constructe<l  in  3917,  on  the  north- 
ern limit  of  the  residential  district,  a  group  of  30  is  laid  in  the  form  of  a 
residential  park  \vlth  winding  streets,  ur>on  a  woodetl  tract  of  particular 
beautv.  Th'e  trees  and  natural  contour  of  the  ground  have  been  preserved 
as  fuilv  as  possible  and  each  house  located  to  obtain  the  best  view  from  the 
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livlnfT  rooms.  The  houses,  which  are  nil  detached  and  on  large  lots,  constitute 
the  most  expensive  type  considered  nei-essary  at  any  time  In  the  town,  being 
provided  with  glass-hiclosed  porches,  inclosed  rear  porches,  fireplaces,  large 
basements  with  laundry,  concrete  coal  and  vegetable  cellars,  tile  roofs,  and 
furnaces  with  automatic  humidifying  devices,  ample  closets  and  trunk  rooms, 
and  In  some  cases  adflitlonal  bathrooms  are  also  provided.  The  houses  run 
in  size  from  5  to  10  rooms. 

The  group  of  349  dwellings  of  the  better  class  built  in  1915,  which  occupy 
ihe  remainder  of  the  eastern  sectlt»n  of  the  park,  consists  of  detached  houses, 
single  and  double  Hats,  and  row  houses — 169  structures  in  all.  There  are  77 
d( Inched,  110  single  flats,  40  doul)le  flats,  and  120  row  houses  in  this  group, 
and  the  number  of  rooms  from  4  to  8.  The  single  houses  are  arranged  on 
the  exterior  of  the  group  and  the  nniltiple  apartment  houses  in  the  center 
and  along  the  main  thonmghfare. 

Low  rental  Jiousch. — The  first  unit  consists  of  a  group  of  42  family  dwellings, 
S  boarding  houses  for  single  men,  and  a  neighlMirhocMl  house,  or  club,  for  the 
secficm  (»f  which  this  unit  is  the  nucleus.  These  were  built  in  1916-17,  as 
the  result  of  an  attempt  to  develoi)  for  this  climate  a  type  of  low-rental  dwell- 
ing for  the  unsi<illed  worker,  which  would  <*ombine  the  features  of  inexi)en- 
siveness,  durability,  attractiveness,  sanitary  qualities,  low-ilepreciation  cost, 
resistance  to  fire  and  weather,  and  pleasant  surroundings,  with  possibilities 
for  .social  gatherings  and  recreation. 

In  this  unit,  instead  of  a  central  alley  lengthwise  through  the  block  an  alley 
has  been  provided  in  the  inunediate  rear  of  encii  dwelling,  and  the  kitchen  gar- 
dens and  clothesline  space  grouped  in  the  center.  The  purpose  of  doing  so  is 
fourfold :  To  avoid  the  shoveling  of  snow  on  rear  house  walks  to  a  central 
alley :  to  reduce*  tn  a  mininunn  the  area  at  the  back  of  the  house  to  be  kept  Id 
gmnl  order;  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  travel  through  gardens,  except  when 
under  cultivatlcm  :  and  t(»  protect  the  gardens  against  the  Inroads  of  children  and 
dogs.  The  right-angle  turn  on  the  ends  of  the  alleys  aits  oCC  the  view  through 
the  alley  from  the  cross  street. 

Other  incidental  a<lvantages  of  this  arrangement  are  that  the  alley  pave- 
ment, being  sloped  to  the  center.  f(»rms  a  channel  for  the  removal  of  surface 
water,  and  that  the  total  amount  of  pavement  required  is  less  than  with  a 
(•entral  alley.  Fences  and  clothes  poles  are  provided  within  the  garden  area 
and  plank  walks  for  the  clotheslines. 

In  front  of  the  houses,  while  the  30-foot  setback  from  the  street  line  has 
?>een  nmintained,  the  frcmt  sidewalk  parallel  with  the  street  has  been  moved 
close  to  the  building,  so  that  the  area  of  front  lawn  between  the  house  and 
sidewalk  to  be  kept  in  good  order  by  the  resident  has  been  reduced  to  a  space 
to  which  he  Is  likely  to  give  propter  attention.  The  remaining  front  lawn  is 
kept  in  order  by  the  company. 

The  dwellings  are  entirely  of  the  row  or  terrace  type,  for  economy  in  cost 
of  construction  and  In  heating,  but  monotony  of  outline  is  avoided  by  the 
varied  form  of  exterior,  by  the  alteration  of  2  and  3  story  dwellings,  and 
by  limiting  the  rows  to  4,  8,  and  10  houses  each. 

The  houses  vary  in  size  from  four  to  six  rooms,  some  with  basement  and 
some  wltliout,  the  latter  pre<lominating.  Three  methods  of  heating  are  used — 
the  kitchen  range,  with  heating  drum  upstairs  in  the  bath  room ;  a  heating 
furnace  on  first  floor  of  the  klt<'hen.  where  n(»  basement  Is  provided;  and  a 
heating  furnace  in  the  basement.  In  the  types  without  basements,  concrete 
coal  boxes  are  i>rovided  on  the  first  floor,  either  in  the  kitchen  under  the  stair- 
way or  on  the  rear  porch. 

HathrcMUus  with  wash  basins,  bathtub,  an<l  toilet  are  provided  for  each 
house,  hot-water  tank  with  water-back  conuH'lions  for  range  in  the  kitchen, 
fuel  gas  connections,  sink,  laundry  tub.  ele<*tric  light,  fly  screens,  double  glass 
windows,  storm  doors  with  convertible  glass  or  fly-screen  panel,  metallic 
weather  stripping,  soun<l-proof  i>arty  walls,  and  a  washable  cloth  fabric  for  all 
interior  walls.  The  fiof>rs  and  stairs  are  of  concrete,  colored  with  a  dark-red 
pigment  in  the  finish  coat.  To  illustrale  to  the  prospective  residents  how  the 
unresllient  featnrt*  of  cenient  floors  can  be  overcome,  some  of  the  dwellings 
were  tenjporarily  e(|uipped  with  various  eari>et  and  linoleum  materials  of  in- 
exi>ensive  character  as  exliil>it  bouses  and  kitchen  cabinets  of  suitable  type 
were  exhibited  to  illustrate  tlie  possibility  in  economy  of  floor  and  wall  space 
In  these  wmpactly  arranged  dwellings.  Sei>arate  refuse  cans  for  a.shes  and 
kitchen  waste  are  provldetl  for  each  dwelling. 

The  roofs  are  of  w<M»d  shingle  underlaid  with  waterproof  paper  and  roofing 
boards,  with  an  air  space  and  attic  spaces  ma<le  wind-tight  and  where  possible, 
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arranjfed  as  storage  space.  The  exterior  walls  are  of  wimxI  studding  covt»re<l 
with  plaster  board,  waterproof  paper,  ceuient  stuero  (Ui  wire  mesh  and  paiuted. 
The  inside  surface  is  covered  with  plaster  Imard.  w<M)d  fiber  plaster  an<i  wash- 
able fabric  iu  various  patterns.  In  conformity  with  good  iiousing  standanls^ 
especially  where  boarders  are  considered,  none  of  the  bedrooms  o(M»n  into  each 
other,  though  the  practice  of  taking  in  boarders  is  not  encouraged. 

To  further  reduce  the  construction  cost  and  depreciation  factor,  roof  gutters 
and  conductors  are  omitted  and  gravel  strii)s  jn'ovided  to  catch  the  drip;  con- 
crete 4<K)rs  of  front  and  rear  i)orches  are  laid  as  lioatlng  slabs  to  avoid  danger 
by  frowt  action;  the  double  glass  windows  avoid  the  exi>ense  and  maintenance 
of  storm  windows  and  of  a  space  to  store  them;  and  the  window  screens  are 
of  half-size  and  intended  to  remain  in  iM)sition  where  no  l)asements  are  pro- 
vided. The  lack  of  basements  and  inclosed  rear  i)orclu*s  in  some  of  these 
houses  has  made  evident  the  nt^cessity  for  other  means  to  i)rovide  suitable 
storage  space  and  to  enable  the  rear  yards  to  be  kept  In  cjrdorly  c(»ndition. 
These  iilans  laive  been  worke<l  out  and  will  be  put  into  etTcvt  very  shortly. 

The  three  Imarding  houses  for  single  men  occu|)y  the  north  side  of  the  block 
and  are  separated  from  the  family  dwellings  by  a  transverse  alh\v  and  .sulliclent 
grounds  north  of  the  alley  for  use  of  the  boarders.  The  buildings  contain 
accommodations  for  20,  44,  and  26.  resi^ectively,  each  with  its  own  dining  room 
and  family  quarters  for  the  housekee|H»r  and  forc<»,  separated  entirely  from  the 
i)oarders'  quarters.  The  boarders'  sUeping  nM)ms  are  high,  S  by  10,  e(|uii>ped 
with  stt»el  IhhI,  bed  .spring,  nuittres.s,  sheets  and  blankets,  chair,  table,  wardrobe, 
waste  basket,  laundry  bag,  and  curtain.s,  an<l  with  iidet  and  return  registei*s. 
The  toilet  rooms  have  hot  and  cold  water,  shower  baths,  wash  basins  with 
"flowing  stream"  faucets.  The  general  construction,  interior  decorathuis,  and 
other  general  details  are  similar  to  the  dwelling  iKmses. 

The  Neighborhoml  House  is  located  on  the  .south  side  of  the  block  and  sepa- 
ratetl  from  the  dwelling  houses  by  a  transver.se  alley,  as  on  the  north  end. 
It  adjoins  the  street  car  line  connecting  Morgan  Park  with  the  adjoining  settle- 
ments of  Gary  and  New  Duluth,  where  the  greater  percentage  of  the  unskilled 
workers  now  live.  Across  the  street,  on  the  .south,  a  tract  of  several  acres  has 
been  reserved  as  a  playground  for  this  district. 

This  building  is  Intended  to  serve  as  a  recreation  and  social  (vnter  for  the 
district.  The  entire  upper  floor  is  laid  out  as  an  auditorium  or  dance  hall, 
with  a  dining  r(H)m  and  large  kitchen  in  connection,  which  is  also  usecl  for 
instruction  In  domestic  science.  On  the  first  floor  Is  a  men's  clubroom,  a 
women's  clubroom,  a  dispensary,  vl. si  ting-nurse  ofllce,  barber  shop,  small  store, 
and  toilet  for  men  and  women,  witli  shower  baths.  In  the  bastMueJit  are  four 
large  rooms  ciiimbleof  l>eing  used  as  reading  rooms,  re<'reation  rooms,  dnssrooms. 
or  for  kindergarten  and  children's  playrooms,  as  occasion  requires.  The  rooms 
are  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  greatest  degree  of  variety  In  the  use  of  the 
building  to  meet  the  changing  nee<ls  of  the  l(H*al  residents  as  the  i)ersonnel  or 
requirements  of  the  residents  vary  from  time  to  time  or  the  district  increases 
in  size. 

As  an  example  of  this  adaptability  of  the  building,  one  of  the  two  churches 
is  in  course  of  completion,  and  the  other,  a  Protestant  Union  (>hurch,  is  l)eing 
planned.  All  religious  services  and  Sunday  schools  are  now  carrietl  on  here 
without  interference  with  one  another  or  with  the  secular  functions.  Meetings 
of  the  Community  Club  (the  local  chic  league)  and  the  Red  Cross  work  meet- 
ings, dances,  flud  entertainments  are  carried  on  in  the  auditorium;  a  children's 
playroom  in  the  barber  shop,  a  boys'  club  In  the  store ;  while  cooking  classes  are 
held  In  the  kitchen.  The  school  building,  with  its  opportunities  for  larger 
forms  of  community  activities,  athletics,  library,  and  evening  classes.  Is  In  the 
adjoining  block. 

HOUSE   DEVErX)PMKNT    AT    WILSON    STATION,    PA.,    FOK    THE    in'-PRODlHT    COKE   PLANT. 

The  proi)erty  used  for  the  Wilson  House  development  for  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
is  a  tract  of  about  90  acres  hx»ated  on  the  hillside  above  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  at  Wilson  Station,  Pa.,  18.5  miles  southea.st  from  Pittsburgh  and 
within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  Clairton  Ky-Product  Coke  Plant. 

The  ground  Is  very  rough,  with  steep  sloi>es,  the  proi)erty  being  cut  In  several 
places  by  deep  hollows  or  ravines.  This  property  has  been  laid  out  as  a  plan  of 
lots  20  years  ago  but  has  never  been  develoiH^l.  The  steel  company  abondoned 
the  old  layout  and  redesigned  the  streets,  follo\^ing  the  contours  more  closely, 
thereby  obtaining  easier  grades. 
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The  streets  are  40  feet  lu  width,  witli  the  exception  of  Wilson  Avenue,  which 
is  50  feet,  and  Lincoln  Way,  which  is  30  feet.  Tlie  lots  in  general  have  a  front- 
age of  40  feet,  with  variations  in  depth  caused  by  the  irregular  layout  of  the 
stret^s.  The  i)uildinjrs  are  set  from  20  to  2.")  feet  back  from  the  street  lines 
and  the  width  of  street  paving  l<ept  at  a  minlnunn. 

Sanitary  and  storm  sewers  are  laid  throughout  tlie  plan,  the-  sewage  being 
taken  ctirv  of  in  a  sewage-disposal  plant  constructe<l  for  that  purpose  between 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Monongahela  River. 

Water,  gas,  and  <dectric  service  is  being  provided  for  the  entire  plan.  All 
streets  are  to  be  paved  and  graded.  The  street  paving  will  be  of  brick,  on 
acc-ount  of  the  steepness  of  the  grades,  otherwise  the  streets  would  have  been 
constructe<l  of  concrete.     Cement  sidewalks  are  now  under  construction. 

The  plan  is  intersected  near  tlu»  center  line  by  a  deep  ravine  with  steep- 
sloping  sides.  This  ground  is  unsuitable  for  house  construction,  but  being 
well  timbered  and  having  .some  natural  beauty,  it  will  be  developed  later  as 
a  park. 

The  buildings  are  designed  for  the  use  of  the  workmen  employed  in  the 
By-product  ('oke  Plant  north  of  Clairton  Steel  Works.  The  houses  are  single, 
double,  and  terrace  tyiw^s,  with  a  number  of  double  duplex  houses,  and  several 
boarding  houses  acconunodating,  respectively  40,  24,  and  16  men. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  the  intention  to  make  no  sales  but  to  rent  the 
houses  to  the  worivuieu,  the  rentals  to  be  established  in  line  with  those  already 
existing  in  the  l>orough.  The  southerly  half  of  the  plan  will  be  used  for  hous- 
ing the  higher-paid  workmen  and  some  of  the  sul)sui>erintendents ;  the  northerly 
half  will  be  useil  by  the  common  laborers,  while  the  50  houses  In  Lincoln  Way, 
which  are  separated  from  the  balance  of  the  plan  by  the  topography  of  the 
ground,  will  be  occuple<l  by  Negroes. 

The  foundations  of  all  of  the  houses  are  of  concrete  with  concrete  footings. 
All  basements  are  cemente<l. 

In  the  constructi(m  of  the  first  houses  built,  a  large  quantity  of  siding, 
shingle,  and  stucco  was  used,  but  the  later  constnictlon  consists  of  common 
brick  exteriors,  backed  up  with  hollow  tile.  Asphaltum  slate-covered  shingles 
are  being  usefl  on  the  roofs  of  all  the  later  built  houses,  the  red,  green,  and 
mottled  colors  giving  a  pleasing  variety  of  appearance. 

The  floors  In  the  better-class  houses  are  of  oak,  as  a  supply  of  this  timber 
was  obtainable  at  a  moderate  cost;  other  floors  are  of  yellow  pine.  The  trim 
in  the  majority  of  houses  is  of  yellow  pine,  and  some  birch  is  used. 

Wood  lath  Is  used  for  the  plastering,  except  on  the  outside  walls,  where 
plastering  was  applied  on  the  Indlow  tile  backing.  The  plastered  walls  will 
not  be  painted  or  tinted  for  s<mietime,  until  the  danger  of  settling  or  cracking 
is  over. 

All  hous<»s  are  wired  for  electricity;  they  also  have  gas  connections  for  hot- 
water,  cooking,  and  bathroom  heatei^s.  In  the  better-class  houses,  medicine 
cabinets  and  heaters  are  provided  in  the  bathrooms.  In  general,  the  houses 
contain  four,  five,  and  six  rooms,  .some  few  seven  and  eight-room  houses  being 
construi'ted  to  meet  the  limited  demand  for  houses  of  that  size.  Fifty  3-room 
hoiuies  were  constructed  In  one  of  the  hollows  for  the  use  of  the  Negro  work- 
men. These  were  built  of  5  by  12  face,  red  hollow  tile,  laid  with  black  mortar, 
giving  a  very  i)leasant  appearance. 

All  of  the  houses,  excepting  the  50  Negro  hcmses,  have  bathro<mis  and  bath- 
tub, lavatory,  and  toilets,  the  kitchens  being  provided  with  built-in  cases  and 
sinks,  with  hot  and  cold  water.     Kitchen  ranges  to  be  provided  by  the  tenant. 

The  cellars  contain  hot-air  furnaces,  coal  bins,  hot- water  heaters  burning 
gas,  and  two  part  laundry  trays.  A  special  type  of  furnace  was  selecte<l  on 
accouFit  of  its  self -clemming  feature — no  accumulation  of  ash  dust  being  pos- 
siblt' — and  the  water  pan  for  moistening  the  air.  The  Negro  houses  are  pro- 
vided with  combination  laundry  tray  and  sink,  hot-water  boiler,  and  toilets. 
The  basements  of  these  houses  are  not  excavated. 

A  biithhouse  for  the  use  of  Negro  workmen  and  women  Is  being  constructetl 
at  the  entrance  to  Lincoln  Way. 

THE   HOUSING   DKVEI-OPMKNT   FOR   THE   KAIRKIELD   STEET.  CO.    AT    SHEFFIELD,    AT.A. 

Location. — Two  miles  west  of  Fairfield,  and  bordering  on  the  property  of 
Uie  new  works  for  the  Fairfield  Steel  Ct>.,  the  tt)wn  of  Westfield  was  establishetl 
to  house  the  colore<l  workers  of  the  plant.  The  Dolomite  Road  skirts  this 
village  on  the  northwest,  affording  access  to  Fairfield,  Wylam,  and  Birmlngliam. 

7'own  Hite. — Close  to  200  acres  are  In  the  site — a  long,  narrow  town,  built  on 
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the  Iiillsltles  ami  In  tbe  valleys.  A  narrow  ridge,  well  timbered,  screens  the 
town  site  from  the  noise  and  smoke  of  the  steel  plant,  while  natural  gaps  in 
this  ridge  afford  easy  access  to  the  main  entrance  gates. 

Plan. — Great  care  was  observed  in  laying  out  the  streets  and  house  sites  to 
preserve  all  good  trees.  The  result  has  been  a  beautiful  town  at  small  cost 
for  additional  planting.  Two  paved  roads  have  been  built,  cutting  through  the 
center  of  the  town,  and  affording  access  to  the  Dolomite  Road.  All  other 
streets  are  50  feet  wide,  unpaved,  with  the  trees  left  for  shade  and  ornament. 
A  sidewalk  runs  down  the  center  of  these  residential  streets,  with  housewalks 
leading  from  it.  The  lots  average  90  feet  In  depth,  and  the  houses  are  built 
20  feet  apart.  Nine  styles  of  houses  have  been  built,  all  of  the  bungalow  type. 
All  houses  are  supplied  with  electric  lights  and  running  water.  Ample  lire 
protectii)n  Is  provided.  The  business  center  is  adjacent  to  the  commissary, 
and  in  close  proximity  to  it  are  the  barber  shop  and  restaurant. 

The  community  center  adjoins  the  Plaza,  where  are  located  the  school, 
kindergarten,  clubhou.se,  and  bath-house.  Here  also  are  the  football  and  base- 
ball fields  and  the  tennis  courts. 

Transportation. — Dolomite  Road  is  the  automobile  road  leading  to  Fairfield. 
Plans  are  under  consideration  for  a  street  car  line  from  Westfield  to  Fairfield. 
A  branch  of  the  present  Fairfield-Birmingham  electric  line  now  comes  to  the 
works  at  the  southeast.  The  present  system  of  transportation  is  by  a  privately 
owned  automobile  bus  line. 

Planting. — The  planting  in  Westfield  consists  of  native  shrubbery,  collected 
from  the  neighboring  woods. 

THE  HOUSING  DE\TCLOPMENT  FOR  THE  CHICKASAW   SHIPDUILDING  CO.  AT 
CHICKASAW,  AL.\. 

Location. — ^Telegraph  Road,  famous  in  Civil  War  history,  bisects  the  entire 
site.  Paralleling  It  is  the  Southern  Railway.  Skirting  It  to  the  south  is  the 
Alabama,  Tennessee  &  Northern  Railroad.  Fronting  it  on  the  east  Is  Chickasaw 
Creek  and  the  Mobile  River,  while  between  these  runs  the  I^ailsville  &  Nashville 
Railroad.  Between  the  railroads  and  the  river  barges,  good  transportation  Is 
assured  for  the  coal,  iron,  and  ship  plates  from  the  north  and  passageway  for 
the  new  ships  to  the  south,  6  miles  to  Mobile  and  30  miles  more  to  the  sea. 

Town  Htc. — This  Is  divided  distinctly  into  two  sections,  white  and  colored. 
These  are  separated  by  the  main  business  district,  which  borders  on  Telegraph 
Road  and  the  Southern  Railway.  The  highe.st  i)olnt  in  tlie  whole  area  Is  35  feet 
above  sea  level. 

Plan. — For  the  through  roads  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  natural  val- 
leys, thus  .^{ecuring  easy  grades.  The  high  point  near  the  center  of  the  site  was 
selected  for  the  community  center,  and  about  this  will  be  groui^ed  the  business 
district.  From  this  center,  railroad  roads,  125  feet  wide,  extend  northwest  and 
southeast  to  the  limits  of  the  proi>erty.  To  the  north  and  south  of  this  center 
two  roads  lead  through  underpasses  to  the  Negro  section,  where  the  main  roads 
converge  to  the  general  office  and  the  plant  entrance. 

Development. — In  the  white  village  all  lots  are  70  feet  deep.  Alleys  are  15 
feet  wide.  Residential  streets  are  40  feet  wide.  All  houses  here  are  built  100 
feet  center  to  center. 

In  tlie  coloretl  village  all  streets,  alleys,  and  lots  are  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  those  in  the  white  section,  only  the  houses  are  built  50  feet  center  to  centi*r. 

In  the  vlllag(»  for  white  people  the  houses  are  plastered  and  have  4,  5,  and  6 
rooms,  exclusive  of  bath,  with  sleeping  porch  and  ample  closet  space. 

In  the  village  for  colored  people  the  houses  are  ceiled  and  have  2,  3,  and  4 
rooms,  with  Inside  sanitary  connections. 

All  houss  are  screened,  windows  and  front  and  back  porches  being  comi)letely 
inclosed.  Eight  or  ten  mlor  c<mibinatIons  have  been  worked  out  for  house  paint- 
ing, thus  giving  pleasing  variety  throughout  the  town.  Houses  are  lighted  by 
electricity  and  are  supplied  with  water  by  Chickasaw  rtilities  Co. 

TranJiportation. — The  Mobile  car  system  meets  at  Prltchard  the  company  line, 
owm^l  and  operatinl  by  Chickasaw  ITtllities  Co.  Following  Telegraph  Road  to 
the  business  .section,  this  line  makes  a  loop  through  the  white  village  through 
the  north  underpass  and  across  the  colored  village  to  the  plant,  and  out  again 
through  the  south  underpass  to  Telegraph  Road  and  back  to  Pritchard.  Tele- 
graph Road  is  the  direct  road  to  Mobile  south,  and  to  Montgomery  and  Birming- 
ham noTtii 
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Organization. — Chickasaw  is  being  built  by  the  roads  and  buildings  depart- 
ment \)f  the  Chickasaw  Land  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
iwratlon. 

TNITI-a)  STATUS  COAL  &  COKE  CO.,  LYNCH,  HAKL-^NI)  COUNTY,  KY. 

The  United  States  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  in  September,  1917,  purchased  approxi- 
mately 20,(KX)  acres  of  land  at  the  headwaters  of  Poor  Fork  of  Cumberland  Klver 
in  Harlan  and  Letcher  Counties,  Ky. 

The  company  expects  to  produce  2,500,000  tons  of  coal  per  year,  or  8,000  tons 
per  day.  Two  thousand  workmen  will  be  needed  to  mine  this  quantity  of  coal, 
and  these  men,  with  their  families,  will  require  housing  accommodations  for 
8,000  people.  There  are  no  surrounding  towns  of  any  considerable  size — Harlan, 
the  county  setit  of  Harlan  County,  with  a  population  of  2,000,  being  20  miles 
distant;  Pinevllle,  Ky.,  a  mining  town  of  about  3,000  people,  60  miles;  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  150  miles,  and  I-.ouisvll]e,  Ky.,  270  miles.  As  the  railroad  and 
mine  buildings  will  occupy  practically  all  the  level  land,  it  has  been  neces-sary, 
in  order  to  have  the  empoyees  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  mines,  to 
erect  dwellings  for  them  on  the  mountain  side. 

In  planning  the  town,  the  approximate  area  of  which  Is  170  acres,  and  which 
will  be  completed  in  about  two  years,  the  following  objects  have  been  kept  in 
mind : 

First:  Comfortable  housing  of  employees. 

Second :  Healthful  surroundings. 

Third :  Educational  and  religious  opportunities. 

Fourth :  Recreation. 

Fifth  :  Civic — to  give  employees  the  benefits  and  opportunities  of  a  small  city. 

(1)  To  attain  the  first  object,  the  dwellings  have  been  substantially  con- 
structed with  double  floorings  and  storm  sidings.  Practically  all  houses 
are  of  woo<l,  although  some  houses  are  being  built  of  concrete. blocks.  The 
houses  are  of  different  designs,  and  vary  in  size  from  3  to  10  rooms,  in  aw  en- 
deavor to  meet  the  requirements  of  different-sized  families.  Rooms  are  of 
ample  size,  wainscoted  and  plastered.  All  houses  have  electric  lights  and 
running  water. 

(2)  To  insure  healthful  living  conditions,  the  dwelling  houses  are  being 
cimstructed  sufficiently  far  apart  to  afford  each  occupant  plenty  of  fresh  air 
and  a  small  garden  and  yard.  Each  lot  will  be  Inclosed  by  a  substantial  fence. 
Receptacles  will  be  provided  for  garbage. 

Rumilng  water  in  abundance  for  washing  and  bathing  facilities  will  be 
supplied  from  deep  wells.  A  washhouse  Is  being  built  with  accommodations 
for  1.500  men.  The  town  will  be  sewered  and  each  house  connected  with  the 
main  sewerage  system  leading  to  a  sewerage-disposal  plant,  where  the  sewage 
will  be  treate<l  and  purified  to  Insure  the  protection  of  people  living  along  the 
lower  stream. 

That  the  population  may  receive  the  best  medical  attention,  a  hospital  will 
be  constructed  and  maintained.  It  will  have  wards  for  personal  injury  and 
surgical  cases,  a  maternity  ward  and  an  isolation  ward  for  contagious  diseases. 

(3)  School  sites  have  been  set  apart  for  b<)th  the  white  and  the  colored 
population.  School  districts  will  be  organized  In  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  the  ofliclals  of  these  school  districts,  who  will  be 
mostly  employees  of  the  Company,  will  be  encouraged  to  erect  modern  grammar 
and  high  schools  to  enable  the  children  of  the  community  to  be  educated  fnmi 
the  primary  through  the  high  schools  without  leavhig  home. 

The  various  religious  denominations  of  both  the  white  and  the  colored 
population,  when  they  form  sufllclently  large  groups,  will  be  encouraged  to 
erect  churches,  and  will  receive  substantial  assistance  In  paying  for  them. 

(4)  To  afford  the  relation  necessary  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
I>eople,  amusement  buildings  with  picture  shows,  bowling  alleys,  pool  rooms, 
shooting  galleries,  and  restaurants  will  be  provided.  Atlilethic  and  recreation 
fields  will  be  provided  in  connection  with  high  school  buildings  in  an  endeavor 
to  make  the  school  buildings  social  and  recreation  centers,  as  well  as  educa- 
tional institutions. 

(5)  The  nuiin  streets  of  the  town  will  be  pave<l  with  concrete,  while  the 
laterals  or  less  prominent  streets  will  be  macadam.  Sidewalks,  wherever 
possible,  will  be  of  concrete.  Fire  plugs  will  be  connected  with  the  main  water 
system  for  fire  protection. 
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A  toleplione  exchange  and  lines  will  he  provided  and  connections  made  where 
requested.  Bank  and  hotel  buildlnj:jf?  will  be  erected  and  maintained  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  people  and  the  general  public.  Also  a  i>o8t  office,  barber 
shops,  laundries,  shoe  shops,  clothes  cleaners,  drug  stores,  etc. 

To  enable  the  people  to  purchase  food,  clothing,  and  household  furnishings  to 
the  best  advantage,  a  large  department  st<»re,  including  a  drug  store  in  charge 
of  a  registered  pharmacist,  will  be  erected  and  operated  by  the  Uniteil  Supply  , 
Co..  the  various  departments  of  which  will  be  stocked  with  artick>s  suitable  for 
a  comnmnity  of  this  kind,  to  be  sold  at  reasonable  i>rices.  The  buihling  will 
have  four  stories,  including  the  basement  and  Tuezzanine  floors,  and  will  be  con- 
structed from  the  native  sandstone  for  outer  finish,  with  glass  front  100  feet 
long.  29  feet  high,  which  will  include  main  storeroom,  the  mezzanine  floor,  and 
part  of  the  furniture  floors.  Concrete  and  linatile  floors  will  be  laid  in  base- 
ment and  niain  storeroom.  The  building  will  be  furnished  throughout  with  the 
best  mmlern  fixtures  obtainable.  Small  stores  will  be  conveniently  located 
throughout  the  town  to  enable  the  people  to  purchase  groceries  and  similar 
articles. 

The  preservation  and  sanitary  care  of  perishable  foods  have  been  made  special 
features  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  store  building. 

There  will  be  an  ice-making  an<l  refrigerating  plant  with  capacity  to  manu- 
facture sufficient  ice  for  dtmiestic  use  and  storage  refrigerators  containing  7,000 
cubic  feet  of  space,  as  well  as  for  special  butter,  egg,  and  cheese  refrigerators 
and  40  linear  feet  of  meat  and  butter  and  20  linear  feet  fresh  vegetable  refrig- 
erator display  counters,  all  constructed  according  to  the  most  approvtnl  sanitary 
methods,  principally  of  plate  glass  and  white  opalite  glass,  the  floors  of  the  meat 
market  terrazo,  and  the  walls  opalite  glass.  A  modern  sanitary  bakery,  and  of 
sufficient  capacity  /o  supply  the  community,  will  be  a  part  of  the  etpiipment, 
with  continuous  ovens  and  electrically  operated  machinery. 

To  safegimrd  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  emjiloyees  fr<)m  the  beginning  of 
the  development  of  the  property,  a  sanitai-y  department  was  created  and  put  in 
charge  of  a  doctor.  This  department's  function  was  to  keep  the  construction 
camp  in  a  sanitary  condition  and  to  prevent  typhoid  fever,  which  is  usually 
prevalent  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  in  a  new  town,  particularly  in  mining 
towns  in  unsettled  se<'tl(uis  of  the  country.  The  re<*ords  to  date,  including  the 
first  complete  summer,  show  only  two  cases  of  typhoid  fe\er,  lmport(Hl  from 
other  localities. 

All  the  work  on  this  proje<-t,  including  8  miles  of  railroad,  has  been  done  by 
the  company's  own  constiiictlon  forces. 

At  the  present  time  330  dwelling  houses  have  been  constructiMl  and  th*^  hotel 
is  practically  finished. 

DKSCHTPTION     OF    THK    TOWN     OF     ir'DONAI.D,     NEAK    YOTN(iSTOWN,     OHIO— CAKNEtilK 

STKEL    <'0. 

The  town  of  McDonald  Is  located  about  CA  miles  west  of  Youngstown,  IJ 
miles -west  of  (Jirard.  and  3A  miles  east  of  .Niles,  and  is  being  c(»nstructeil  by 
the  C^onneaut  I^and  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cori)orati(m,  to 
house  the  employees  of  the  McDonald  mills  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  the  fii'st 
units  of  which  are  being  operated  and  the  other  units  nearing  completion. 

The  sitw  consists  of  ab<»ut  -'mO  acres,  lying  to  the  south  of  and  directly 
across  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  from  the  McDonald  mills,  the  land  sloji- 
ing  gently  from  the  south  to  the  railroa<l.  It  is  divided  by  avenues  running 
north  and  south  and  named  after  the  States  and  the  Presidents,  and  by  streets 
running  east  and  west  and  numbered  consecutively,  conunencing  at  the  rail- 
road. Ohio  Avenue  nms  through  nearly  the  center  of  the  site  and  consists 
of  two  avenues,  each  50  feet  wide  and  separated  by  a  strip  50  feet  wide  for 
a  doublt^-track  street  car  line  runidng  from  Youngstown  to  Niles.  The  other 
avenues  an<l  streets  are  50  and  00  feet  wide,  and  the  avenues  are  230  feet  apart 
and  the  streets  550  feet  apart,  making  the  blocks  230  feet  by  550  feet.  In 
the  center  of  the  town  and  lying  on  both  sides  of  Ohio  Avenue,  between  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Streets,  is  a  public  square,  each  half  of  which  is  230  feet  by  550 
feet.  Directly  east  of  and  adjoining  the  public  square  is  Woodland  Park, 
(•onslsting  of  about  30  acres  of  woodland  broken  by  ravines  and  hills  and 
making  a  pleasure  spot  of  great  natural  beauty.  In  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  town  is  Glendale  Park,  consisting  of  about  20  acres  of  nicely  located  rolling 
land,  with  many  natural  advantages  to  be  use<l  as  a  playgr(»»ind  an<l  athletic 
field. 
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The  business  lots  are  25  and  30  feet  wide  by  103  feet  deep,  with  an  alley 
24  feet  Wide  at  the  rear  of  each  lot.  The  residence  lots  are  40  feet  wide  and 
115  feet  deep,  except  that  in  one  section  the  lots  are  50  feet  wide  by  150 
feet  deep,  with  many  irregular-shaped  lots  of  greater  area.  In  this  section 
the  avenues  and  streets  do  not  run  at  right  angles  with  one  another,  but  are 
arranged  In  sweeping  curves  and  angles.  All  street  Improvements  and  con- 
nections are  in  place,  the  sidewalks  are  of  concrete,  5  and  6  feet  wide  in 
the  residence  districts  and  wider  in  the  business  districts,  and  the  avenues 
and  streets  are  of  concrete  23  feet  wide  with  curb,  except  Ohio  Avenue',  which 
Is  30  feet  wide.  Storm  sewers  are  located  In  the  avenues,  and  the  sanitary 
sewers,  gas,  water,  electric,  and  telephone  service  are  located  in  the  alley  In 
the  rear  of  all  business  property  and  on  an  easement  across  the  rear  of  all 
residence  property. 

At  present  ahout  60  per  cent  of  the  dwellings  are  In  what  Is  known  as  the 
low-rental  district  and  are  of  four,  five,  and  six  room  types,  with  four  double 
four-room  houses.  Those  in  the  better  district  are  of  six  and  seven  room  type. 
The  architecture  Is  so  varied  that  there  will  not  be  two  houses  alike  on  the 
same  street,  and  is  of  a  character  harmonizing  well  with  each  other  and  the 
surrounding  country.  The  exteriors  are  finlshe<l  In  narrow  and  wide  siding, 
shingles,  stucco,  and  brick,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  brick  and  stucco, 
are  given  one  coat  of  creosote  stain  and  two  coats  of  lead  and  oil  paint  In 
harmonizing  colors.  The  construction  Is  of  frame,  brick  veneer,  solid  brick 
and  half  brick,  or  stucco  and  half  frame.  The  wood  used  In  exteilors  is  either 
cypress  or  redwood.     All  dwellings  have  both  front  and  rear  porches. 

Concrete  footings  are  placed  under  all  foundation  walls,  which  are  of  mono- 
lithic concrete;  basements  have  cement  floors  and  drains  to  sewers;  first  and 
second  floors  are  double  with  building  paper  between  layers ;  roofs  are  covered 
with  Hangor  slate  or  different  shades  of  Venuont  slate  with  a  few  tile  roofs; 
sidewalks  and  driveways  to  each  house  are  of  ccuicrete;  each  collar  has  a  two- 
part  cement  laundry  tray  with  hot  and  cold  spigots  In  each  tray  and  waste 
pipes  connected  with  the  sewer;  a  coal  room  Is  partitioned  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  cel'ar  with  access  to  the  drive  and  equippe<l  with  a  cast-iron  chute  with 
wire-glass  panel;  gas,  water  and  electric  motors  are  In  the  cellars  and  two 
shelves  are  placed  for  canne<l  fruit  storage  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be 
partitioned  off  from  rest  of  cellar  for  a  cool  room. 

The  kitchens  and  second  floors  of  all  dwellings  and  the  first  floor  of  the 
four-room  houses  are  finishe<l  with  yellow-pine  floors  and  trim,  and  the  main 
rooms  ami  stairways  of  the  five,  six,*  and  seven  room  houses  ai*e  finished  with 
oak  floors  and  trim.  Picture  mold  Is  placed  In  the  main  rooms  and  cement 
wainscot,  4^  feet  high,  Ls  In  all  the  bathrooms.  The  walls  of  the  frame  and 
brick  veneer  types  are  finished  with  Bestwall,  a  substitute  for  pla.ster.  and  the 
brick  houses  are  plastered.  All  walls  are  painted  and  mottled  with  lend  and 
oil  in  different  tints  and  can  be  washed  with  soap  and  water.  No  wallpaper  is 
used  In  any  dwelling.  The  wood  floors  are  treated  with  one  coat  of  cr(H>sote 
stain,  two  coats  of  shellac  and  waxed,  with  the  excei)tion  of  the  kitchens  which 
have  one  coat  of  crcjosote  stain  and  two  coats  of  si)ar  varidsh.  Heat  Is  supplied 
by  a  furnace  taking  return  air  from  the  first  fioor  and  equipped  with  an  auto- 
matic control  of  water  pan.  The  hot- water  tank  is  placed  near  the  furnace  and 
connected  with  a  brass  coil  in  the  furnace.  All  houses  are  wired  throughout  for 
electricity,  and  have  electric  fixtures  with  combination  fixtures  in  kitchen 
and  bathroom.  The  front  doors  are  connected  with  the  kitchens  by  electric 
bells.  The  bathrooms  are  equipped  with  tub,  lavatorj%  water  closet,  gas  wall 
heater  and  medicine  cabinet  .with  mirror.  lilnoleum  is  laid  on  floors  before  fix- 
lures  are  set. 

In  most  of  the  six-room  houses  and  a'l  of  the  siwen-room  houses  clothes  chutes 
run  from  bathroom  and  kitchen  to  laundry  and  paper  chutes  from  kitchen  to 
cellar.  On  the  first  floor  of  all  houses  there  Is  a  coat  closet  ami  every  be<lroom 
has  a  closet,  and  there  Is  a  linen  closet  on  the  second  fioor.  The  bedrooms  provide 
space  for  the  usual  furniture  with  two  locations  for  the  be<l.  Most  of  the  six 
and  seven-room  houses  have  fireplaces  for  gas,  wood  or  coal,  while  some  have 
bookcases,  buffets.  French  doors,  window  seats,  etc.  All  kitchens  are  equipped 
with  enameled  Iron  sinks,  built  in  cupboards,  metal  flour  bins,  etc.,  together  with 
ample  stove  and  table  space. 

Residence  lots  are  sold  only  to  employees  of  the  Carnegie  SU^\  Co.  to  pc^'sons 

necessary  to  the  town  of  McDonald,  either  for  cash  or  on  a  plan  of  cniiml  monthly 

payments  to  suit  the  condition  of  the  buyer,  and  providing  that  each  lot  be 

Iiald  for  at  the  end  of  thirty  months,  at  which  time  a  dwelling  must  have  been 
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erected.  Business  lots  are  sold  for  cash  or  on  payments,  but  a  building  must 
be  erected  within  eighteen  months.  All  lots  are  sold  subject  to  certain  building 
restrictions  and  a  peri3etual  restriction  against  liquor.  Residence  lots  have  a 
special  restriction  providing  for  an  easement  across  the  rear  end  to  permit 
reimlrs  to  sewers,  water,  gas,  electric,  or  telephone  service. 

The  HoirsiNti  1>kvklopaikxt  for  the  Amekican  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  at  Donoha,  Pa. 

Location  an4  town  hUc. — This  development  Is  situated  In  South  Donora,  about 
40  miles  outside  of  Pittsburgh,  In  an  elevated  position  overlooking  the  plants 
and  the  Monongahela  River  on  one  side,  and  the  open  country  and  hillsides  on 
the  other.  Upon  tlds  elevation  100  houses  have  been  built  for  the  use  of  the 
skilled  and  semiskilled  workmen  employe<l  at  the  plant.  Street-car  lines  are 
only  within  two  blocks  from  the  houses  and  the  farthest  plant  Is  within  20 
minutes'  walk. 

Hirccts. — The  main  street  is  40  feet  wide  over  all,  property  line  to  property 
line.  This  allows  a  24-foot  roadway  from  curb  to  curb,  a  3-foot  grass  plot 
Inside  of  curb  and  n-foot  i*oncrete  sideNyalks  on  both  sides  of  the  street  Other 
streets  are  18  feet  wide  from  curb  to  curb,  allowing  a  5- foot  6-inch  grass  plot. 
All  streets  are  pa  veil  witli  concrete. 

Alley icaf/s. — The  alleyways  are  30  feet  wide  laid  In  concrete,  and  beyond  the 
pavement  Is  a  2i-f<)ot  clearance  line  on  each  side  to  fence  or  other  obstruction, 
leaving  an  alley  practically  1.")  feet  wide. 

Sewage,  irafer  and  gan  mahiH. — The  sanitary  sewers  were  laid  on  both  sides 
of  the  street  betwwn  the  curb  and  the  sidewalk.  This  was  done  to  avoid  tear- 
ing up  the  streets  to  make  sev.er  coimectlons  or  for  repairs.  The  storm  sewer.s 
were  laid  in  the  street  under  the  pavement,  and  catch  basins  were  placed  at  con- 
venient points.  There  is  little  likellhcMMl  that  It  will  ever  be  necessary-  to  readi 
the  storm  sewer  arid  therefore  it  can  be  placed  safely  in  the  street  under  the 
pavement. 

Mains  were  hi  Id  both  for  water  and  gas  and  connections  made  to  within  the 
property  line  and  to  the  houses.  These  nuiins  were  laid  In  the  street  with 
standard  branch  c(mnections  for  each  house. 

HouscH. — In  planning  these  houses  care  was  exercised  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  modern  sanitary  facilities,  with  the  result  that  these  houses  are  com- 
plete in  every  respect,  including  furnaces,  electric  lights,  bathrooms,  ranges, 
cui)boards,  wlndo\v-shades,  screens,  swing  hooks,  etc. 

Monolithic  concrete  construction,  properly  reinforced,  was  chosen  because 
of  Its  superior  building  and  fireproof  qualities.  There  Is  practically  no  dang6r 
of  fire  spreading  from  one  house  to  another,  as  the  only  exposed  framework  on 
the  exterior  is  in  the  window-sashes. 

There  are  eight  tyi)es  of  bouses,  consisting  of  four,  five,  and  six  room  double 
and  single  houses.  In  all  there  are  20  double  and  60  single  houses,  making  100 
dwellings. 

SmroundingH. — The  company  sowed  grass  seeds  on  the  lawns  and  planted 
trees  and  shrubbery.  Other  outside  Improvements,  such  as  yard  walks  and 
steps,  steel  clothes  posts,  etc.,  were  provided  by  the  company  to  encourage  the 
people  to  take  pride  in  the  appearance  of  their  surroundings  and  keep  them  neat 
and  attractive. 

Boarding  Houses. 

the  nenovan,  morgan  park. 

The  club  consists  of  four  Independent  buildings,  located  upon  one  tract  of 
ground.  The  large  buihling  has  37  single-bed  sleeping  rooms,  the  others  have 
18,  11,  and  8  single-sleeping  rooms,  respectively,  or  a   total  of  74. 

The  greater  proporitlon  of  the  beilrooms  are  8  by  10,  a  few  of  them  being 
larger  and  used  as  double  bedrooms.  Wash  rooms  ai-e  not  provided  therein,  but 
provision  Is  made  on  each  floor  for  a  general  wash  room  with  shower  baths  and 
individual  lockers  for  toilet  articles.  One  bath  tub  Is  provldeil  In  each  building, 
and  it  is  recognized  that  under  certain  circumstances  of  such  a  type  of  bath  is 
necessary.  One  general  toilet  room  Is  located  on  the  second  floor.  To  make  the 
most  of  these  small  bedrooms,  especially  designed  furniture  has  been  provided. 
Each  room  Is  equipped  with  a  three-quarter  size  bed,  a  combined  wardrobe  and 
chiflfonier,  a  writing  desk  table,  bedroom  chair,  towel  rail,  laundry  bag,  waste 
basket,  beside  rug  and  window  curtains.  The  walls  and  ceilings  are  tinted  with 
flat  colors.    The  floors  and  woodwork  are  hard  wood,  mahogany  finish.    The  cor- 
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ridors  are  of  hard  wood  and  carpeted,  to  render  the  premises  as  quiet  as  iKJssible, 
as  both  day  and  night  turn  men  occupy  the  rooms. 

The  largest  of  the  four  houses  contains  the  common  dining  roouj  and  recreation 
room.  The  recreation  room  contains  easy  chairs,  library  tables,  writing  desks, 
mapizine  racks,  card  tables,  piano  and  so  forth.  The  dining  room  lias  a  seating 
capacity  of  about  50  ^^rsons,  which  is  ample  for  the  74  residents.  Tlie  dining 
room  also  senses  a  number  of  nonresident  guests  and  occasional  visitors  at  all 
meal  hours. 

Each  wash  room  contains  two  showoi'  baths,  individual  articles  for  toilet 
articles  (numl)ered  to  correspond  with  the  room  number),  a  dental  basin,  a 
drinking  fountain,  wash  basins  and  urinal.  The  **  Howing  stream "  washing 
fixtures  have  l)een  provideil.  The  floors  of  tlie  wasli  rooms  are  of  concrete,  wltli 
crmcrete  baseboanis :  and  the  walls  are  of  cement  plaster,  tiiiislied  in  oil  paint. 

Each  of  the  four  houses  Is  heated  by  hot  air,  direct  system.  Each  room  has  an 
inlet  and  an  outlet  register,  and  the  circulation  In  general  can  lie  controlled  by 
a  blower  fan  in  combinati<m  with  damper  regulators  In  the  main  heating  duct 
for  each  floor. 

RIVERSIDE  HAIX,  GARY. 

To  provide  acceptable  roondng  and  boarding  accomodations  for  single  men, 
the  American  Bridge  Co.,  has  erectetl  a  three-story  building,  in  Gary,  Ind., 
within   two  blocks  of  the  main  gate  of  their  (Jary   plant. 

The  building  is  120  feet  8  inches  long,  76  feet  wide,  with  thn»e  stories  and  a 
basement.  The  architecture  is  of  Colonial  type,  with  two  wings,  so  arranged  that 
direct  light  enters  each  nnmi  in  the  building.  The  exterior  is  flnished  in  brick 
and  stucco,  with  hydrostone  foundations. 

The  property  on  whch  it  is  Iwated  is  sufticlently  large  to  alTord  a  lawn  on 
all  sides  of  the  building.  Sluule  trees  have  bi^n  set  tmt  and  groups  of  shrubbery 
planted  around  the  building. 

The  bastMuent  contains  the  kitchen  and  dining  rtMun,  boiler,  trunk  and  storage 
rooms,  and  a  large  toilet  room.  The  kitchen  Is  equlp|>ed  with  ail  necessary  ap- 
pliances to  serve  258  people — the  seating  capacity  of  the  dlidng  -room.  The 
dining  ro*mi  is  light  and  cheerfuU  with  a  red  tile  floor,  liydrostone  walls  and 
plastered  ceiling.  A  toilet  room  adjoins  the  dining  rimni,  affording  the  men,  as 
they  come  from  the  shop,  opportunity  to  wash  before  they  go  into  the  dining 
room. 

The  first  floor  of  the  main  building  is  32  feet  by  7;")  feet,  and  is  jrt-ranged  as 
a  lobby.  It  has  paneled  walls  ami  a  beamed  ceiling.  There  is  a  large  open 
fii'epla<*e  on  one  side,  and  all  the  furniture  of  the  nMun  is  <»f  substantial  char- 
acter, flnishe<l  in  fumetl  oak  and  arrangetl  to  give  a  homelike  and  Inviting 
api>earance. 

<)|)ening  from  tin*  lol)by  is  a  large  porch  fm-nished  with  clmlrs  and  settees. 

Three  nnans  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  first  floor  have  been  arranged 
for  the  living  quarters  of  the  housekeeper.  The  remainder  of  the  first  fl<»or 
and  all  c)f  the  .ee<*oiul  and  third  flooi's  are  given  over  to  rooms  for  employees. 
Each  floor  has  two  st»ts  of  toilets,  showers  aiul  wash  rooms.  There  are  62 
single  rooms  and  20  double  rooms  in  the  building,  giving  a  total  capacity  of 
114  i)eople.  Each  room  is  furnished  with  single  bed,  chiffonier,  rocking  chair, 
writing  table  and  chair  and  a  steel  Im-ker.  The  washing  arrangements  c<m- 
foi-m  to  the  regulations  reci)mmended  by  the  sanitation  committee  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Conjuration  ami  are  of  the  flowing  stream  type.  No 
washing  is  iUme  from  a  conmmn  bowl.  In  each  toilet  room  are  individual 
shaving  stands,  ecjulppeil  with  electric  lights,  reflectors  an<l  mirrors.  A  system 
of  call  bells  is  lnstalle<l,  enabling  the  clerk  to  signal  the  occupant  of  each 
room  and  the  cwcupaiit  to  acknowledge  the  signal. 

EniTCATioNAL  Work. 

For  nuuiy  years  the  companies  have  been  carrying  on  educational  work 
among  their  employees.  Including  vocational  training  and  apprenticeship 
classes,  and  the  teaching  of  liingllsh  to  foi-elgner.s.    The  purposes  are: 

To  Increase  the  efllclency  of  the  workmen  by  teaching  the  fundamental  and 
more  advanced  principles  involved  In  their  individual  lines  of  work. 

To  Increase  the  earning  power  of  the  pupils  by  guitling  them  along  the 
paths  of  quicker  and  deeper  reasoning  which  lead  to  positions  of  gradually 
increasing  responsibility  In  all  departments  of  the  mill. 
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To  promote  and  develop  the  happiness  of  the  pupils  not  only  in  their  dally 
work  in  the  shops  and  ndlls  but  in  their  home  life  as  well  by  opening  the  door 
to  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  life  and  work. 

The  courses  are  varied  to  meet  the  neeils  of  every  employee  who  is  desirous 
of  advancement,  whether  he  is  the  graduate  of  a  university  or  a  man  who  has 
had  no  special  school  advantages.  The  teachers  are  men  actively  engaged  in 
their  respective  lines,  either  in  the  mills  or  in  the  city.  These  men  are  selected 
because  of  their  scholarship  and  broad  practical  exi)erience  in  the  branches 
they  teach.  The  majority  are  assistants  or  foremen  In  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  mills,  an«l,  therefore,  are  i)ers<mally  acquaintcnl  with  many  of  tlie 
students  in  their  clas.ses,  which  results  in  an  Increased  mutual  benefit.  Actual 
mill  problems  are  consideretl  and  studied  in  each  step  of  the  work  and  they 
are  taken  up  in  the  prescribed  courses,  with  the  result  that  each  pupil  not 
only  learns  the  principles  involved  in  his  own  si)ecial  line  of  work,  but  also 
those  that  must  be  understood  before  he  Is  <iualifie<l  for  the  position  ahead. 

The  subsidiary  companies  of  the  Steel  Corporation  have  exerted  their  ef- 
forts to  Americanize  their  foreign-born  workers,  and  success  is  attending 
their  efforts.  The  first  step  is  the  teaching  of  the  English  langmige.  C-lasses 
aro  conducted  by  many  of  the  ctmipanles  either  in  the  rooms  of  the  mill 
buildings,  or.  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Imal  school  authorities.  In  a 
school  room  on  two  or  three  evenings  of  each  week.  Frequently  employees  of 
the  companies  volunteer  as  teachers,  and  les.sons  begin  with  the  pronunciation 
of  names  of  the  objects  most  familiar  with  the  men  in  their  daily  work.  These 
lessons  are  su|>plemented  by  posters  and  bulletins  posted  throughout  the  mills 
and  mines  of  tin*  companies.  As  their  knowledge  Increases  many  of  the  men 
attend  the  local  public  night  schools  or  Y.  M.  C.  A.  classes,  which  are  par- 
tially maintained  by  the  companies  through  contributions  made  at  regular 
intervals;  and  when  the  course  In  English  Is  completed  many  of  the  men  are 
competent  to  take  out  first  citizenship  papers. 

In  one  locality  this  Americanization  work  is  carricMl  oil  for  the  sole  purjKise 
of  assisting  the  men  to  se<'ure  their  naturalization  papers.  While  the  actual 
task  is  under  the  sui)ervision  of  an  Americanization  conmiittee,  our  sub.sldlary 
companies  In  the  vicinity  contribute  freely  to  the  maintenance  of  the  s<*hools 
and  to  the  teaching  staff.  The  buildings,  light,  heat  and  janitors*  services  are 
furnished  by  the  school  boards  and  everything  i>osslble  Is  tlone  to  make  the 
schools  attractive  to  the  foreigners.  The  men  are  taught  to  read  an<l  write, 
and  to  Insure  their  interest  in  the  lessons  they  are  encouraged  to  discuss  daily 
events  and  to  read  the  newspapers.  When  they  have  acquired  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  English,  many  of  the  men  apply  for  first  pai)ers ;  and  they  receive 
instnictions  to  fit  them  to  pass  the  Government  exandnations  for  securing  their 
final  papers.  Last  .year,  in  this  locality  alone,  there  were  some  400  men  en- 
rolled in  the  various  classes  and  in  regular  attendance  at  the  schools.  In 
another  distri<*t  the  night  school  enrollment  up  to  March  31,  1918,  numl)ered 
2,366. 

Anumg  the  women  and  children  much  of  the  Americaidzation  work  is  in  the 
haiHls  of  the  visiting  nurses.  The  work  covers  a  wide  field ;  but  through  the 
children's  clubs  and  home-making  classes  tliese  nur.ses  are  given  opportunities  to 
inculcate  American  ideals  In  the  minds  of  the  l>o.vs  an<l  girls,  and  through  them 
to  reach  the  parents,  who  are  glad  and  eager  to  learn  from  their  American 
neighbors.  At  many  of  the  practical  housekeei)ing  centers  classes  are  formed 
for  the  foreign-born  women,  where  they  are  taught  the  proper  care  of  their 
children  and  Inmies.  Here  they  acquire  some  faniillarity  with  the  language  as 
well  as  a  knowledge  of  .Vmerican  standards  of  living. 

Stock  Si'hscuiption  Plan. 

Ill  1J)03  there  was  Inaugurated  a  plan  under  which  shares  of  stock  of  the 
UnlttMl  States  Steel  Corporation  were  offered  to  all  employees  upon  easy  and 
esi)ecially  favorable  terms,  which  involve  benefits  beyond  those  to  the  ordlnai*y 
stockholder.     Its  princii)al  features  are: 

Number  of  shares  which  can  be  subscribed  for  dei)ends  upon  the  salary  of 
the  emph)yee,  but  it  is  relatively  greater  for  the  lower-paid  men.  The  price  of 
the  stock  Is  the  market  price,  or  usually  a  little  less.  Payments:  Minimum,  $2 
per  share  per  month.  Maxinunn  that  can  be  paid  is  25  j^er  cent  of  monthly 
earnings.     A  premium  of  .$,5  per  annum  for  five  years  is  paid  on  each  share  of 
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stock  purchased  by  employees  under  this  plan.  Non-paid-up  subscriptions  may 
be  canceled  and  the  money  paid  in  is  refunded  to  the  employee  with  5  i)er 
cent  interest.  Premiums  are  not  paid  to  employees  who  cancel  their  .subscrli>- 
tlons,  sell  their  stock  or  leave  the  employ  of  the  company,  and  the  forfeited  or 
unpaid  premiums  for  all  these  except  cancellations  are  kept  in  a  fund  and 
dividetl  pro  rata  amoufr  the  remaining  share  holders  under  this  |)lan  at  the 
end  of  the  five-year  period. 

If  death  occurs  to  an  employee  who  has  subscribed  for  stock  and  made  pay- 
ments under  this  plan,  his  estate  receives  the  unpaid  premium  for  the  full  five- 
year  period  and  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  premiums  undivided  at  the  time  of 
death. 

On  December  31,  1918,^  more  than  36,646  employees  were  stockholders  under 
the  plan.  Their  ajrprregate  holdings  amounted  to  more  than  148  528  shares  of 
stock.  It  is  impossible  to  a.sc*ertain  how  many  employees,  in  addition  to  those 
yet  receiving  the  special  benefits  that  continue  for  five  years,  hold  stock  upon 
which  these  special  benefits  have  ceased  to  be  paid,  but  it  is  believed  that  their 
numbers  would  greatly  increase  the  figures  here  given. 

The  subscriptions  for  1916, 1917, 1918,  and  1919  were  as  follows : 

Number  of  employees  suhscrihinp. 


Employe!  receiving  less  than  $800  per  year 
Employee  receiving  $800  to  $2,500  per  year. 
Employes  receiving  over  $2^  per  year. . . 

Total 


1916 


7,288 

16,272 

1,583 


25,143 


1917 


3,253 

33,443 

2,556 


39,252 


1918 


1,920 

37,236 

4,621 


43,777 


1919 


1,473 
46,676 
13,175 


61,324 


Number  of  shares  of  stock  to  Sept.  1. 


Employes  receiving  less  than  $800  per  year 
Employes  receiving  $800  to  $2,500  per  year. 
Employes  receiving  over  $2,500  per  year. . . 

Total 


1916 


8,961 
31,952 
9,356 


1917 


3,253 
52,680 
11,819 


1918  .  1919 


2,252  '  2,148 
72,856  101,764 
21,537  !  54,149 


50,269  I  67,752  |  96,645  ,  158,061 


The  annual  cost  to  the  corporation  of  the  employees'  stock  subscription  pla^ 
is  at  the  present  time  approximately  $1,400,000. 

United  States  Steel  Corporation, 

New  York,  January  t,  1919. 
To  the  offlcers  ami  employees  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  of 

its  subsidiary  companies: 

The  corporation  again  olTers  to  those  now  actually  ip  the  employ  of  the  cor- 
poration, or  any  of  its  subsidiaries,  the  opportunity  to  subscribe  for  shares  of 
its  common  stock,  not  exceeding  an  aggregate  total  of  50,000  shares,  under 
the  following  terms  and  conditions : . 

First.  All  .subscriptions  shall  be  made  upon  the  express  condition  and 
agreement  that  all  questions  concerning  the  said  subscriptions,  and  the  allot- 
ments and  interests  thereunder,  shall  be  decided  by  the  finance  committee  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  its  discretion  and  such  decision  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  parties. 

Second.  Subscriptions  shall  be  for  one  or  more  shares  of  common  stock  at 
the  subscription  price  of  $92  per  share. 

Third.  The  following  table  shows  the  maximum  number  of  shares  that  may 
be  subscrlbe<l  for  by  employees  whose  salaries  or  wages  are  within  the  respec- 
tive limits  stated,  but  employees  at  their  optlop  may  subscribe  for  less  than 
such  maximum  number  of  shares. 
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Suhsct'iptions  to  conttH4)n  stock. 


Employoes  receiving;  annual 
salaries  of- 


fm\  or  less 

«690.01  to  $1,533.33.. 
«l,533.3Uo  $2,148.06 
»2, 146. 67  to  W, 450... 
>3, 450.01  to  $4,216.66 
«4,216.67to$l,983.3:V 
>4,»^3.3Uo  $6,900.... 
«6,900.01  to  $7,820.... 
$7,820.01  to$S,740.... 


May  sub- 
scribe for  a 
maximum 

number 
of- 


Shan 


Em|>loy<>©s  receiving  annual 
salaries  of — 


$i740.0Uo  $9,660.... 
$9,660.01  to  $13,225... 
$13,225.01  to  $14,375.. 
$14,375.01  to  $15,525.. 
$15,525.01  to  $16,675.. 
$16,675.01 1"  $17,825. . 
$17,825.01  to  $18,975.. 
$1H,975.01  to  $32,200.. 


May  sub- 
scribe for  a 
maximum 

number 
of" 


Shfircfi. 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


PAYMiINT    ViW.    STOCK. 

Foui-tli.  Payment  of  subscriptious  shall  be  in  iiuuitlily  installments  to  be 
deilucted  from  the  salary  or  wajres  of  the  siibscTU>er.  The  first  deduction  will 
bo  made  from  March  salary  or  wages.  No  installment  shall  be  less  than  $2  per 
share  and  shall  not  exceed  one-<iuarler  of  any  one  month's  salary  or  wages. 
Installments  exceediiifr  the  minimum  must  be  in  even  dollars.  Payment  for 
the  stock  must  be  completed  within  three  years.  Intei-est  at  5  i)er  cent  per 
annum  will  be  charjred  on  deferred  payments. 

DIVIDKNDS. 

Fifth.  Until  payment  of  the  subsciiption  has  been  completed,  any  dividends 
pjiid  on  the  stock  subscribed  for  will  be  credited  to  the  account  of  the  sub- 
scriber as  part  of  his  payment.  After  the  stock  is  issued  to  the  subscriber, 
future  dividends  will  go  direct  to  him. 

CANCELL.XTIONS — REFIND   OF   INSTAUJUENTS. 

Sixth.  Subscrli)ti<Mis  will   be  canceled   for  the  following  reasons: 

( 1 )  By  request  of  a  subscriber. 

(2)  By  («)  voluntarily  leaving  the  service,  or  (b)  being  discharged  for  cause; 
or  (c)  failing  to  resume  employment  when  requested.     (See  sec.  11.) 

(3)  By  discontinuing  payments  witlH»ut  the  consent  of  the  corporation  for 
three  consfK-utive  months. 

The  cancellation  of  a  subscription  forfeits  till  interest  and  benefits  which  the 
subscriber  wtmld  have  received  if  he  had  continued  such  subscription.  There 
will  then  be  returned  to  him  the  full  amount  of  payments  made  on  the  sub- 
scription so  canceleil  with  interest  at  5  i)er  cent  i)er  annum,  no  credit  being 
given  him  for  dividends  or  for  the  special  allowance  referred  to  in  third  para- 
grapli  of  section  7,  and  no  Interest  being  charge<l  on  deferred  payments.  A  sub- 
scription may  not  l)e  canceled  in  part. 

SPECIAL  BENEFITS. 

Seventh.  When  the  stock  is  fully  paid  for,  It  will  be  is.sued  in  the  name  of  the 
subscriber.  He  may  sell  his  certificate,  but  as  an  inducement  for  him  to  keep 
it  while  he  remains  in  the  service  the  following  offer  is  made,  viz : 

If  he  will  keep  the  stock  and  in  January  of  each  year,  for  five  yeai*s,  com- 
mencing with  January,  1920,  will  exhibit  the  certificate  to  the  treiisurer  of  his 
company,  together  with  a  statement  from  a  proper  otficial  that  he  has  been  con- 
tinuously in  the  employ  of  the  corporation  or  of  <me  or  another  of  its  subsidiary 
companies  during  the  i)receding  year,  and  has  shown  a  proi>er  interest  in  its 
welfare  and  progress  he  will  for  each  of  su<*h  five  yeai-s  receive  a  cash  payment 
at  the  rate  of  ${")  a  share  for  each  share  of  connnon  stock. 

Subscribers  who  nmy  not  have  fully  paid  their  subscriptions  by  January  in 
any  year,  will,  if  their  subscriptions  are  still  In  force,  and  they  have  otherwise 
fulfilled  all  the  conditions  of  continuous  and  faltliful  ser^ice  as  provided,  be 
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credited  in  their  subscription  accounts  wltli  tlie  foregoing  special  allowance  of 
$o  per  share  on  their  subscriptions  for  common  stock. 

ADPITIONAL   COMPENSATION. 

Eighth.  If  a  subscriber  keeps  his  certificate  and  remains  ccmtinuously  in  the 
service  for  five  years,  the  coi-poratlon  Intends  that  he  shall  then  receive  a  still 
further  comi>ensation,  which  can  not  now  be  ascertaine<l  or  stated,  but  which 
will  be  derive<l  from  the  following  sources,  viz : 

The  si)eclal  allowances  referretl  to  In  section  7,  which,  after  a  subscription 
is  fully  paid,  are  forfeited — 

(a)  Transfer  of  certificate  from  name  of  a  subscrll)er,  whether  intentionally 
or  otherwise; 

(}))  Voluntarily  leaving  the  service,  or  being  discharged  for  cause,  or  fail- 
ing to  resume  employment  when  requested.  (See  sec.  11.) 
will  be  paid  by  the  corporation  Into  a  special  fund  at  the  end  of  each  year. 
This  fund  will  be  credited  with  Interest  at  5  per  r*ent  per  annum  and  at  the 
end  of  the  five  years'  period  the  total  am<mnt  thus  accumulated  will  If 
divided  into  as  many  parts  as  shall  be  equal  to  the  number  of  shares  of 
common  stock  subscribed  for  hereunder  and  then  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
subscribers  who  shall  have  continued  In  such  employ  for  the  whole  five  years. 
The  corporation  will  then  by  its  own  final  determination  In  Its  discretion 
award  to  each  suhsciiber  whom  It  shall  find  deserving  thereof  as  many  parts 
of  such  accumulated  funds  as  he  shall  be  entitled  to  on  basis  of  the  number 
of  shares  then  held  by  him  under  this  plan. 

DEATH    OR    PEKMANKNT    DISABnJTY. 

Ninth.  If  a  subscriber  dies  or  Is  permanently  disabled  while  rendering 
faithful  service  during  such  five  years'  perlo<l,  payment  will  be  made  to  Ws 
estate  or  to  him,  as  follows: 

(a)  If  his  subscription  is  fully  paid  and  he  has  received  and  not  disposed 
of  his  certificate  of  stock  the  corporation  will  pay  a  sum  equal  to  $5  per 
share  for  each  of  the  five  years  not  then  expired,  and  also  a  pro  rata  amount 
of  the  special  fund  arising  from  forfeitures,  referred  to  In  section  8  preceding, 
which  may  have  accrued  at  the  time  of  his  death  or  disability. 

(ft)  If  his  subscription  has  not  been  paid  In  full,  the  coriwratlon  will  pay 
the  money  theretofore  paid  in  by  him  on  account,  together  >\ith  the  dividends 
paid  on  the  .stock  subscribed  for,  the  special  allowance  for  the  entire  five 
years*  period  and  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  amount  of  the  special  fund  mentioned, 
less  Interest  at  r»  per  cent  jier  annum  on  deferre<l  installments. 

(c)  If  at  time  of  decease  or  j>ermanent  disablement  the  subscription  has  been 
fully  paid  but  certificate  not  yet  delivered,  the  coriwratlon  will  turn  over  the 
certificate,  as  first  stated  above,  together  with  the  additional  payments  men- 
tioned in  paragraph   {a)   precetllng. 

PENSIONED   EMPIX)YI'»:S. 

A  iien.sioner  will  not  be  permitted  to  subscribe,  but  any  subscriber  who  is 
subsequently  pensioned  may  continue  payments  on  his  subscription  and  when 
fully  paid,  he  will  receive  the  certificate  for  the  st<K'k  subscribed  for  and  the 
payments  referred  to  In  paragraph  (a)  of  section  9,  provldetl,  however,  that 
as  soon  as  he  shall  have  fully  paid  his  subscription  and  recelvcMl  his  certificate 
of  stock,  he  will  be  treated  as  though  pennanently  disabled  and  payments  will 
be  made  to  him  In  accordance  with  provisions  of  paragraph  (a),  se<'tlon  9. 

BENEFICIARY. 

Tenth.  A  subscriber  may  name  in  his  subscription  as  beneficiary  the  i)erson 
to  whom  In  the  event  of  his  death  he  desires  the  corporation  to  pay  all 
amounts,  In  connection  with  his  subscription,  which  would  otherwise  be  pay- 
able to  his  estate.  By  written  notice  delivered  to  the  treasurer  of  the  company 
by  which  he  is  employed  he  may  substitute  another  l>eneficlary.  The  corpora- 
tion, up<m  satisfactory  proof  of  death,  will  under  the  conditions  of  the  sub- 
scription pay  to  such  l)eneflciary  all  amounts  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
scription which  would  otherwise  be  payable  to  the  estate  of  the  subscriber. 
When  the  beneficiary  has  be<m  nanuHl  the  sub.scrlber's  estate  shall   have  no 
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claim  to  any  snch  amounts,  unless  the  beneficiary  should  die  before  the  sub- 
scriber, and  in  that  event  payment  will  be  made  to  the  8ubscril)er's  estate. 

SUSPENSION  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

Eleventh. — Subscribers  whose  employment  has  been  susi)ended  by  reason  of 
the  temixirary  closing  of  a  plant  and  who  shall  continue  ready  and  willing 
when  required  to  resume  their  service,  will  not  be  deprived  of  the  special  allow- 
ance of  .$5  per  share  per  year  during  such  suspension,  althougli  they  may  have 
accei)tetl  employment  during  such  suspension.  As  presumptive  evidence  of  will- 
ingness to  resume  empU)yment,  the  corporation  will  accept  (1)  from  the  holders 
of  fuJly-pald  subscriptions,  the  exhibition  of  the  original  certiticate  in  January 
of  each  year,  and  (2)  from  the  holders  of  partly-paid  subscriptions  the  reten- 
tion by  them  of  their  subscription  during  the  preceding  year. 

.The  above  period  of  suspension  will  not  be  counte<l  as  part  of  the  three  years 
limited  for  the  full  payment  of  the  subscriptions,  and  during  such  suspension 
monthly  payments  will  not  be  required,  though  If  so  desired  by  the  employee 
they  may  be  continued. 

In  case  of  the  death  during  such  suspension  of  any  such  subscribing  and  con- 
tinuing employee,  his  estate  or  his  beneficiary,  will  be  entitled  to  the  same  bene- 
fits accruing  to  his  subscription  as  If  he  had  dieil  while  under  employment. 

Failure  to  present  the  original  certificate  as  provhled,  or  the  withdrawal  of  a 
partly-paid  subscription,  or  the  failure  to  resume  employment  when  requesteil, 
will  constitute  a  relinqulshement  of  all  benefits  referred  to  In  this  circular. 

Twelfth.  Subscriptions  will  be  received  until  February  28,  1919,  and  allot- 
ment made  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible. 

Thirteenth.  The  foregoing  offer  is  also  made  to  former  employees  who  left  to 
undertake  service  connected  with  the  war,  provided  they  reenter  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Unlte<l  States  Steel  Corporation  or  one  of  its  subsidiary  ccmipanies 
by  July  1,  1919.  The  first  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  wages  of  the  month 
following  their  return. 

By  order  of  the  Finance  Omimlttee, 

United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
Richard  Trimbijs,  Secretary, 

suwscription  instructions. 

1.  A  new  subscriber  must  sign, full  given  name  instead  of  Initials.  If  given 
name  api)ears  to  be  a  nickname,  but  subscriber  Insists  that  It  Is  corrrect,  the 
signature  should  be  approved  by  one  accepting-  the  subscription.  A  subserip- 
tlon  signed  "  his  mark  **  must  be  wltnesse<l.  All  subscription  blanks  are  to  be 
personally  signed. 

2.  Former  subscribers  must  sign  to  correspond  with  former  subscriptions. 
John  J.  Jones  should  not  sign  as  "  J.  J."  or  **  J.  Joseph." 

3.  Typewritten  transcripts  must  agree  exactly  with  autographs. 

4.  If  subscriber  holds  other  sock  certificates,  his  subscription  should  be  signed 
to  correspond  exactly  with  his  other  certificates. 

5.  The  number  of  shares  subscrn)ed  for  as  stated  on  the  subscription  blank 
must  not  \ye  In  excess  of  number  shown  in  the  table. 

6.  If  a  subscribed  came  from  another  department  or  another  company,  notice 
of  the  transfer  shoidd  be  sent  promptly  to  the  Stock  Subscription  Bureau. 

7.  The  correct  full  given  name  and  address  of  a  beneficiary  should  be  Inserted. 
If  the  subscriber  Is  related  to  the  beneficlar>%  the  relationship  must  be  given. 

8.  It  is  hoped  that  subscribers  will  not  change  the  amounts  of  installments  un- 
less absolutely  necessary,  and  If  changed,  it  is  also  hoped  the  new  rate  will  be 
adhered  to  for  all  remaining  payments. 

COMMON   STOCK. 


To  the  I^nite<l  States  Steel  Corporation : 


Dept 

Sheet 

Line 

Ctf.  No_ 


Referring  to,  and  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  of,  your  circular  letter,  dated 
New  York,  January  2,  1919.  I  hereby  subscribe,  and  will  pay.  at  the  price  of 
$92  per  share  for  ( — )  shares  of  the  common  stock  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  carrying  all  dividends  payable  after  the  date  of  this  subscription, 
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subject  to  the  understauding  that  there  may  be  allotted  to  me  all  or  any  part 
of  my  subscription. 

I  liereby  a^ree  to  pay  such  price  by  allowing  the  deduction  or  retention 
thereof  out  of  my  monthly  salary  or  wages ;  and  accordingly,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  such  payment,  I  authorize  the  treasurer  of  the  company  by  which 
I  am  employed  to  deduct  and  to  retain,  and  to  apply  in  payment  for  such 

common  stock,  the  sum?  of  $ per  mouth  out  of  my  wages  or  salary, 

until  I  give  written  notice  to  the  contrary,  hereby  reserving  the  right  to 
increase  or  to  decrease  the  amount  of  such  monthly  payment  at  my  pleasure 
within  the  limits  stated  in  said  communication.  Please  issue  certificate  in 
same  name  as  certificates  have  been  issued  to  me  on  my  former  subscription, 
if  any. 

In  accordance  with  section  10  of  said  circular  letter  of  January  2,  1919,  I 

hereby  designate  my residing  at as  the 

(Relationship.) 
person  to  whom,  in  the  event  of  my  death,  I  desire  the  corporation  to  i)ay  all 
amounts  in  connection  with  my  subscription  which  would  otherwise  be  payable 
to  my  estate. 

I   am   now   in   the  service   of company,   at   its  works 

at and   I  now  receive  in  each  year  a  salary  or  wages 

amounting  to  $ 

Dat(Kl,  January ,  1919. 

Signature 

First  name  in  full. 

Typewritten  copy  of  signature 

Dividend  mailing  address 

Note. — To  avoid  errors,  a  typewritten  or  hand-printed  copy  of  the  sub- 
scriber's signature  must  appear  on  the  subscription  blank  under  such  signature, 
in  the  same  form  as  the  signature. 

Tear  off  and  hand  to  paymaster. 

MEMORANDUM   OF   SrBSCRIPTION   TO    1ft  1ft    COMMON    STOCK   OF   UNITED   STATES   STEEL 

CORPOBATION. 

Date - 

Price  of  stock ^ Signature 

Shares  subscribed Address ^ 

Certificate  No.  T 

Yearly  salarj- Subscription  canceled 

Subscription  paid  in  full 

Monthly    installment 

Beneficiary , 

InstaUm^nts  paid : 

1919 — March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  September,  October,  November, 
December. 

1920 — January,  February,  March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  September, 
Oc*tol)er,  November,  December. 

1921 — January,  February,  March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  Septemt)er, 
October,  November,  December. 

UNITED     STATES     STEEL     AND     CARNEGIE     PENSION     FUND. 

The  UnlttHl  States  Steel  and  Carnegie  pension  fund  was  establishe<l  in  the 
year  1910,  by  the  joint  action  of  the  corporation  and  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie. 
Its  purpose  Is  the  payment  to  employees  of  old-age  i>ensions  from  the  income 
of  the  fund.  For  this  punx>5^^.  thf^  corporation  provided  $8,000,000  which,  with 
the  (Carnegie  relief  fund  of  $4,000,000,  created  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  on 
March  12,  1901,  makes  a  joint  fund  of  $12,0(X),000.  This  fund  is  administered 
by  a  board  of  12  truste(»s  through  a  manager  appointed  by  the  board. 

Its  principal  features  are : 

(a)  Compulsory  retirement  for  men  at  70  years  of  age  and  for  women  at  60 
years  of  age,  after  2.'>  years  of  service. 

(h)  Kefirement  at  reciuest  of  the  employee  or  his  employing  officer  after  the 
age  of  65  for  men  and  Tm  for  women,  after  25  years  of  service. 

(c)  Retirement  by  reason  of  permanent  total  Incapacity,  after  15  years  of 
service. 

<d)  Pension  basis:  For  each  year  of  service,  1  per  cent  of  the  average 
monthly  earnings  for  the  last  10  years  of  service. 
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(c)  Credit  for  service  rendere<l  to  au.v  of  tlie  plants  of  tlie  subsidiary  com- 
panies of  tlie  United  States  Steel  Corporation  or  to  the  predecessors  of  such 
companies. 

if)  Minimum  pension,  $12  per  month;  maximum  pension,  $100  i>er  month. 

RKPOBT  FOB  THK  YEAR  OF  1918. 

The  records  of  tlie  plan  cm  December  81,  1918,  are  as  follows: 
Tc»tal  numl>er  of  pensioners  December  31.  1918,  2,861. 
Number  of  i)ensi(ms  j?ranted  during  1918,  201. 
Total  amount  of  pensions  paid  during  1918.  $709,059.82. 

Average  age  at  which  pensions  were  granted  to  retiring  employees  since  the 
inauguration  of  the  plan  is  (J8.64. 

Average  term  of  service  rendered  by  such  pensioners  is  28.93. 
Avenige  i>ension  granted  (monthly),  $21.20. 

Unitki)  Statks  Stkkl  and  Carnk(;ik  1*ension  Fund. 

Pension  rules  taking  elTect  January  1,  1911 ;  amended  January  1,  1913,  April 
1,  1915,  and  Dwember  14,  1917. 

Tutted  States  Steel  and  ('arnegie  Pensifm  Fund  Directors:  A.  F.  Banks, 
(Chicago,  111.;  W.  W.  Blackburn,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Uaynal  C.  B(dling,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  H.  P.  Bope,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  K.  J.  Buffingt<ai,  Chicago,  111.;  D.  M.  Clem- 
son,  I»ittsburgli,  Pa. ;  W.  H.  (^lingerman,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Geo.  G.  Crawford, 
Birmingham,  Ala. ;  James  A.  Farrell,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  W.  J.  Filbert,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  U.  A.  Frank.s,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  K.  II.  Gary,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
D.  G.  Kerr,  IMtt.sburgh,  Pa.;  Thomas  Morrison,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  W.  C.  Mc- 
Causland.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  W.  J.  Olcott,  Duluth,  Minn. ;  Wm.  P.  Palmer,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  E.  W.  Pargny,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  J.  H.  Reed,  Pitt.sburgb,  Pa.;  W.  B. 
Schiller,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Charles  L.  Taylor,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Richard  Trimble, 
New  York,  N.  Y. ;  H.  D.  Williams,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Aug.  Zieslng,  Chicago,  111. 

Finance  Committee:  K.  H.  Gary,  Chairman,  W.  J.  Filbert.  R.  A.  Franks, 
J,  H.  Reed.  Chas.  L.  Taylor. 

Pension  Committee:  Raynal  C.  Boiling,  chairman,  M.  H.  Retxl,  Charles  L. 
Taylor. 

(Jeneral  Executive  Officers :  E.  H.  Gary,  lu'esldent.  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Charles 
L.  Taylor.  Vice  president,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. :  Raynal  C.  Boiling,  secretary,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  R.  A.  Franks,  treasurer.  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  J.  B.  Erkine,  manager, 
J.  H.  Wood,  a.ssistant  manager,  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  United  States  Steel  and  Carnegie  Pension  Fund  was  establishe<l  In  the 
year  1910  by  the  joint  action  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and 
Andrew  Carnegie  and  began  operations  on  January  1.  1911.  Its  purpose  is 
the  payment  of  old  age  pensions  to  employees.  These  iwnsions  are  paid  from 
the  income  of  a  joint  fund,  toward  which  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
provided  $8,000,000  and  Andrew  Carnegie  provided  $4,000,000  by  the  (^amegie 
Relief  Fund  originally  created  March  12.  1901.  This  i^ension  fund  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  board  of  directors,  through  a  manager  appointed  l>y  the  board. 

PENSION    R(*r,FS — WTfO    MAY    OHTAIN    PENSIONS. 

1.  Employees  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  or  of  any  other  cor- 
poration a  majority  of  whose  capital  .stock  is  owntMl  or  controlled  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corfioratlon,  or  of  the  board  of  dlrecti^rs  of  this  pension 
fund,  may  obtain  pensions  under  the  following  conditions : 

First.     Pnixions  hf/  <*(niiii\i1i«trii  i'<  tircincnt. 

2.  All  men  who  have  bec»n  twenty-five  (2.')  years  or  longer  in  the  service 
and  have  reached  the  age  of  .seventy  (70)  years  shall  be  i-etlred  and  i>ensloned. 

3.  All  women  who  have  been  twenty-five  years  or  longer  In  the  service  and 
have  reached  the  age  of  sixty  (60)  yeai*s  shall  be  retired  and  pensioned. 

4.  At  the  request  of  their  employing  officers  persons  employe<l  in  exe<-ut.iv(» 
or  administrative  positions  may  be  allowed  to  continue  in  active  service  after 
reaching  the  ages  mentioned  above. 
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Second.    Penmo 

5.  Any  m,n  who  has  been  25  years^^^*^'  railc<»ad8,  shops,  and  other  works, 
the  n?e  of  Cm  years  may  be  retired  and  ,.y  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  directors  at  its 
tlie  request  of  his  employing  officer. 

6.  Any  woman  wlio  has  been  25  years  or  lonst  ^^^  ^^^  administration  of  this 
the  age  of  55  years  may  be  retired  and  i)ensloni  T^ij^arv  1911 

tlie  request  of  her  employing  officer.  .       ' ' 

vvith  the  request  of 
Third.     PniHiom  for  pmnancnt  ^ncamu  .^^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  g^^^, 

7.  Any  employee  who  has  been  15  years  or  longer  in  the'^  able  to  make 
become  permanently  totally  incapacitjited  through  no  fault  of  his  of  I  suggest 
of  sickness  or  injuries  may  be  pensi<med  at  the  dis<'retion  of  the  b^y,^jjjy^>([ 
rectors. 

AMOUNT   OF  PENSIONS. 

8.  The  monthly  pensions  to  be  paid  will  be  made  up  on  the  following  basis, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  rule  27 : 

For  each  year  of  service  1  i)er  cent  of  the  average  monthly  pay  receive<l 
during  the  last  10  years  of  senice. 

Illustration. — An  employee  who  has  been  25  years  in  the  service  and  has 
received  an  average  monthly  pay  of  ^60  will  receive  a  i>en8i(»n  of  25  i>er  cent 
of  $60,  or  $15  a  month. 

9.  No  pension  granted  shall  be  more  than  $100  a  month  or  less  than  $12  a 
month. 

HOW   TO  OBTAIN   PKNSIONS. — PENSIONS    KY   COMPl'I.SORV    RETIREMENT. 

10.  Employing  officers  will  make  prompt  report  to  the  manager  of  the  fund 
of  every  man  who  has  been  25  years  or  longer  in  the  service  and  has  reached 
the  age  of  70  vears,  and  of  every  woman  who  has  been  25  years  or  longer  in 
the  service  and  has  reached  the  age  of  60  years.  These  rei>orts  will  be  sent 
to  the  president  of  th^  company  concerned  for  his  approval. 

l-ENSIONS   BY  HtniREMENT   AT  REQUEST. 

11.  Any  man  who  has  been  25  years  or  longer  In  the  service  and  has  reached 
the  age  of  65  years,  and  any  w(unan  who  has  been  25  years  or  longer  in  the 
service  and  has  retichetl  the  age  of  55  years  who  wishes  to  be  retired  and 
pensioned  should  notify  his  or  her  employing  officer. 

12.  Any  employing  officer  who  wishes  to  retire  an  employee  who  has  refiched 
the  age  and  has  the  length  of  service  fixecl  for  retirement  at  request,  must  notlf>' 
such  emplovee  and  report  to  the  manager  of  the  fund  the  request  that  such  em- 
plovee  be  retired  and  i)ensioned.  These  requests,  whether  from  an  employee 
or  an  employing  officer,  will  be  sent  to  the  president  of  the  company  concerneil 
for  his  approval. 

PENSIONS   FOR   PERMANENT   INCAPACITY. 

13.  Any  emplovee  who  has  served  15  years,  and  who  is  permanently  totally 
incapacitated  through  no  fault  of  his  own  as  a  result  of  sickness  or  injurU^, 
may  notify  his  employing  officer  and  apply  for  a  i)ensi(m.  Evei-y  such  applica- 
tion will  be  sent  by  the  employing  officer  to  the  president  of  the  compiuiy  con- 
cerned for  his  a])proval.  In  every  such  case  It  nuist  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  board  of  directors  by  physcal  examination  that  the  employee  applying 
for  a  pension  is  permanently  totally  Incapacitated  to  continue  in  the  service. 

GENERAL    REGULATIONS. 

14.  Pensions  from  the  fund  will  be  paid  only  to  those  employees  who  hav4» 
given  their  entire  time  to  the  service  of  c*on>orations  included  under  the  pro- 

visicms  of  the  fund.  ,    .  .  *.•     i  «  . 

15  The  acceptance  of  a  pension  from  the  fund  shall  not  bar  any  retirecl  env 
plovee  from  engaging  in  other  business  so  long  as  such  other  business  Is  not  .  f 
the  same  character  as  the  former  employment.  No  employee  receiving  a  i>ension 
may  reenter  the  service. 
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JSTRIES. 


(r)  Credit  for  service  rendered  to  any  i^' 
panies  of  tlie  United  States  Steel  Com      * 
companies.  ^^     4^ 

if)  Minimum  pension,  .$12  per  y^  ^ 


Tlie  records  of 
Total  numl>er  o; 
Numl)er  of 
Total 

Averngppic  ^ 
Ina      _ 

■  ft 


P 

^  '  since  which  the  era- 

^  ,  when  retired,  and  In 

§  i\  not  l)e  counted ;  if  a 

'^  flr. 

eave  of  absence  or  sus- 

.  on  accHmnt  of  reduction 

iot  be  deducti»d  in  reckon- 

^aviuR  the  service,  or  ces- 

the  prescribed  limitations, 

ro  years,  shall  not  be  con- 

tlie  time  thus  lost  shall  be 


ie  lost  from  and  after  April 

-off  (except  in  seasonal  occu- 

credit  for  previous  service  if 

4an  six  months  on  account  of 

two  years  on  account  of  lay-off 

>vided   however,   that  employees 

>revious  service  until  terminatlim 

ion  is  payable,  if  such  employees 

*  who  voluntarily  rt^slRn  the  ser\'ice 

/?s  reemployed  within  six  months. 

shall  llx  the  date  upon  which  the 


ring  which  payments  are  made  from 
States  Steel  ('ori>oration  or  any  sub- 
which  an  employee  injured  while  on 


19.  ^. 
pension  shan  . 

Pensions  shall  ii^,^ 
any  relief  fund  opera teti 
sidiary  company,  nor  for  tlm* 
duty  is  entitletl  to  statuory  compensHUcm. 

20.  Pensions  shall  be  paid  at  the  close  of  each  month,  unless  revoked  by  the 
board,  and  shall  terminate  with  the  payment  for  the  month  succeeding  that  In 
which  the  death  of  the  retired  employee  occurs. 

21.  Whenever  the  terms  **  service  "  and  "  in  the  st»r\ice  '*  are  used  in  these 
rules,  they  mean  employment  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  by  one 
or  more  corporations  a  majority  of  whose  stock  Is  owned  or  controlled  by  tlie 
Ignited  States  Steel  Corporation,  by  their  predecessors,  or  by  the  board  of 
dlre<'tors  of  this  fund. 

22.  Pensions  may  be  withheld  or  terminated  In  case  of  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  the  beneficiaries,  or  for  other  cause  sufficient  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
board  of  directors  to  warrant  such  action. 

23.  In  order  that  direct  i>erst>nal  relations  with  retire<l  employees  may  be 
preserveil  and  that  such  employees  may  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  pen- 
sions grante<l  them,  no  assignment  of  pensions  will  l>e  permitted  or  recognizetl 
under  any  circumstances;  neither  shall  pensions  be  subject  to  attachment  or 
other  legal  process  for  debts  of  the  beneficiaries. 

24.  This  pension  plan  is  a  purely  voluntary  provision  for  the  benefit  of  em- 
ployees sui)erannuated  or  totally  Incapacitated  after  long  and  faithful  service, 
and  constitutes  no  contract  and  confers  no  legal  rights  uinm  any  employee. 

25.  The  manager  of  the  fund  shall  decide  all  questions  arising  out  of  tlie 
admlnistratitm  of  the  fund  and  relating  to  employees,  subject  to  a  right  of 
appeal  to  the  board  of  dlre<*tors  within  30  days  after  notice  to  the  persons 
interested  of  the  manager's  decision.  The  action  of  the  board  of  directors  or 
of  any  connnittee  designated  by  the  board  to  hear  such  appeals  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive. 

26.  Neither  the  creation  of  this  fund  nor  any  other  action  at  any  time  taken 
by  the  board  of  directors  shall  give  to  any  employee  a  right  to  be  retained  In  the 
service,  and  all  employees  remain  .subject  to  discharge  to  the  stune  extent  as  if 
this  pension  fund  had  never  been  created. 

27.  Whenever  It  may  l)e  found  that  the  basis  nanuMl  for  pensions  shall  create 
total  demands  In  excess  of  the  annual  Income  increased  by  any  surplus  deemed 
applicable  by  the  lM)ard  of  directors,  a  new  basis  may  be  adopteil  reducing  the 
pensicms  theretofore  or  thereafter  granted  so  as  to  bring  the  total  expenditures 
within  the  limitations  fixetl  by  the  board  of  directors.  Notice  of  sluh  new 
basis  shall  be  given  before  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  wldch  it  may  be 
de<*ided  to  put  the  same  Into  effe<»t. 

28.  An  annual  reiKut  giving  an  account  of  the  fund  and  its  administration 
will  be  made  as  s(K)n  after  the  first  of  each  year  as  practicable;  and  copies  of  .such 
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report  will  be  posted  at  all  mills,  mines,  rallr<»a(l8,  shops,  and  other  works, 
and  published  by  the  board  of  directors. 

29.  These  pension  rules  may  be  changeil  by  the  board  of  directors  at  its 
discretion. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  directors,  these  rules  for  the  administration  of  this 
fund  shall  apply  to  those  in  the  service  on  or  after  January,  1911. 

Mr.  LiNDABURY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
the  committee,  we  have  asked  that  some  of  the  workers  in  the  steel 
mills  be  sent  on  to  testify,  so  that  the  committee  might  be  able  to  make 
such  inquiries  of  them  as  they  choose.  They  are  here  and  I  suggest 
that  we  now  call  them  and  let  Judge  Gary's  testimony  be  continued 
afterwards. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  WILLIAM  EXJMBEBGEE,  MILL  EOLLES  AT 
STEEL  WOEKS  AT  NEWCASTLE,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  man  have  to  have  an  interpreter? 

Mr.  EuMBERGER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Li^^  DA  BURY.  He  is  one  of  the  mill  men  at  New  Castle,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  business,  Mr.  Rumberger. 

Mr.  Rumberger.  Mill  roller  at  the  steel  works  at  New  Castle,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  one  of  the  rollers? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  mill? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  New  Castle. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  the  mills  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  RuMBER(JER.  It  is  the  New  Castle  mill  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co. :  that  is  what  it  is  known  as. 

Tlie  Chairman.  And  how  many  are  employed  there? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  Really  I  do  not  know. 

The  (Chairman.  Approximately  how  many? 

Mr.  Rumbergi-:r.  I  think  about  1,900  or  2,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  any  of  them  out  on  this  strike? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  There  is  a  strike  on  there,  and  there  is  quite  a 
number  of  apprentice  men  I  believe  went  out  on  the  strike. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  there  out  on  the  strike? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  Really  I  could  not  tell. 

The  (^HAiR^iAN.  Well  are  there  20,  or  30,  or  40,  or  50  per  cent, 
or  what? 

Mr.  RuMBER(jER.  I  might  imagine  that  probably  it  would  be  about 
15  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  About  15  per  cent  you  imagine? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  what  is  termed  a  union  man? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  Sir? 

Tlie  Chair^fan.  Do  you  belong  to  the  union? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  know^  about  how  many  of  the  em- 
ployees in  that  mill  l)elong  to  the  union? 

Mr.  Ri^MBERGER.  In  the  woi-king  pait  of  the  mill? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  RuAiBERGER.  A\'eH,  in  our  department  there  was  not  any  that 
l)elonged  to  it,  only  a  few  of  the  laborors,  as  far  as  I  can  under- 
stand it. 

Til©  Chairman.  The  laborers  are  what  we  are  talking  about.  How 
many  of  those  belong  to  the  union? 

Mr.  EuMBERGER.  The  foreigners  belong. 

The  Chairman.  What? 

Mr.  Ru^iBERCJER.  The  foreigners  belong. 

Senator  McKellar.  IIow  many  of  them  are  foreignei-s 

-     ilr.  RuMBERGER  (iiitei Tupting)'.  There  are  no  Americans  on  strike 
at  all  in  our  department. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  propoition  of  tlie  1,900  that  work  in 
that  mill  are  foreigners? 

Mr.  Rumbekger.  What  proportion  are  foreigners? 

Senator  McKellar.  Yes.  How  many  out  of  the  1,900  are  for- 
eignei-s? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  Well,  I  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  say,  except 
only  in  my  own  department,  where  I  work.     I  would  say 

Senator  McKell.\r.  Well,  about  how  many? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  Oh,  I  suppose  30  per  cent. 

Senator  McKellar.  About  30  per  cent? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  Well,  that  is  just  a  rough  estimate.  It  may  be  10 
per  cent;  I  don't  know.    Tliat  was  just  my  idea. 

The  CiiAiioiAN.  Do  you  mean  the  men — what  do  you  mean  by 
foreigners?    Do  you  mean  the  men  who  ai*e  not  naturalized? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  I  would  mean. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  tlie  men  who  are  not  citizens? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  That  is  what  I  would  mean. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  nearest  estimate  you  can  give  us  as  to 
their  number  is  from  10  to  30  per  cent? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  Well,  I  would  say  about  15  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  nationalities  are  there  working  there? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  Oh,  Austrians  and  Slavish,  and  some  Italians. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  they  speak  the  Pinglish  language,  this 
15  per  cent  that  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  Well,  some  of  them  do  and  some  do  not.  With 
the  most  of  them  you  can  understand  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  are  your  orders  given  to  them? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  How? 

The  Chairman.  How  are  your  orders  given  to  these  men? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  To  these  foreigners? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rumberger.  Well,  they  can  understand  what  you  want  when 
you  want  them  to  do  anything,  but  in  conversation  it  is  a  pretty 
hard  matter  to  understand  some  of  them,  but  most  of  them  under- 
stand what  you  say  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  Russians  in  your  department? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  Really,  I  could  not  tell  how  many  nationalities 
are  there. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  foreign  papers  circulated  there? 
that  is,  papers  printed  in  foreign  languages? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  I  did  not  quite  catch  that. 

The  Chairman.  T  say,  are  there  any  papers  circulated  there  that 
are  printed  in  foreign  languages? 
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Mr.  RuMBERGER.  Well,  I  see  some  of  the  foreigners  have  them,  but 
they  are  not  circulated  generally. 
*   Mr.  LiNDABURY.  He  means  newspapers. 

The  Chairman.  Newpapers. 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  Yes.     I  have  seen  them,  but  they  are  not  cir- 
culated generally. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  are  one  of  the  men  leceiving  these  high 
wages,  $32  a  day,  aren't  jou? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.   No,  Sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  receive? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  I  get  $156  a  month  and  tonnage  for  the  steel 
rolled. 

Senator  McKeli^r.  $156  a  month  and  what? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  And  a  tonnage;  that  is,  a  certain  amount  per 
ton  for  what  I  roll. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  nuich  do  you  get  per  ton? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  Xiucty-two  cents  per  hundred  tons. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  does  that  average  per  month? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  About  $300. 

Senator  McKellar.  That  is  $156  a  month  and  about  $144  added 
together,  making  $300? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  Well,  my  earnings  hist  year  was  $3,000,  just  a 
fraction  over,  not  a  dollar  over. 

The  Chahiman.  And  do  you  pay  any  one  to  help  you  out  of  those 
wages? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  yours? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  Tliat  is  all  mine. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  are  a  married  man,  are  you? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  a  family,  have  you? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  Yes,"sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  own  your  own  home? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  I  did  own  it,  but  I  sold  it.     I  have  the  price  yet, 
though. 

Tlie  Chairman.  And  do  many  of  these  men  working  in  the  mills 
own  their  own  home  ? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.   Well,  most  of  them  do;  most  of  the  American 
people  do,  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  company  own  any  buildings  and  I'ent 
them  to  their  men  ? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.   And  is  there  any  such  thing  as  company  stores? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  Not  that  I  know  anything  about. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  hours  a  day  do  you  work? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.   Eight. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  you  ever  been  out  on  a  strike? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  1911 — 1901,  I  should  say. 

Tlie  Chairman.  1901  ? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  went  out  on  that  strike? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  Ycs,  sir. 
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The  CiiAiRMAx.  Did  yoii  leave  the  union? 

Mr.  RuMBERCER.  No ;  tlie  union  left  us. 

The  Chairman.  They  left  you? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  went  back  to  work? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  And  I  went  back  to  work.  We  went  out  on  a 
sympathetic  strike  at  the  time  of  the  tin,  sheet  and  tool — what  was 
that — slieet  and  tin  people  struck.  We  had  signed  our  contract, 
and  were  working  and  the  tin  people  had  not  signed  up  yet^  and 
they  had  some  trouble,  and  later  on  they  called  us  out  on  a  sympa- 
thetic strike.  We  went  out,  and  when  they  signed  their  contract, 
or  made  some  settlement — ^I  do  not  remember  just  w^hat  it  was — and 
they  went  to  work  and  left  us  out.  Our  management  then  posted  a 
notice  to  the  effect  that  we  could  come  to  work  by  making  pei"sonal 
applications  for  jobs  with  an  open  shop.  We  took  the  matter  up 
with  the  tin  people  and  said  to  them,  "  You  called  us  out  on  a  sympa- 
thetic strike.  What  are  we  going  to  do?"  They  said,  ''Get  out  of 
it  the  best  way  you  can.''  Later  on,  on  Saturday  evening,  I  think 
it  was,  we  got  a  telegram  from  the  national  headquarters  that  the 
sti-ike  was  off  and  that  ended  the  amalgamated  union  business. 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  know  how  many  men  are  out  on  strike 
at  that  place  now  ? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  strike  there 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  Noue  from  my  department.  Following  the 
walkout  they  had  some  trouble,  T  know,  but  I  did  not  see  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  State  constabulary  doing  up  there 
jibout  it  ? 

Mr.  Rir^iBERCJER.  Well,  I  haA^e  seen  them  patrolling  the  streets. 
That  is  about  the  only  thing  I  have  seen  them  doing. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  conditions  that 
obtain  there  at  the  mill? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  Well,  the  conditions  could  not  be  better,  as  I 
see  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  could  not  be  better? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  I  do  not  think  they  could;  I  do  not  see  any  room 
for  improvement. 

Senator  McKellar.  Speak  a  little  louder. 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  I  say  I  do  not  see  any  room  for  improvement. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  recreation;  have  thev  i*ecreation 
there? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  Ycs ;  they  have  playgi'ounds  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  women  work  in  any  of  those  mills? 

Mr.    RuMBERGER.   No. 

The  Chairman.  No  women? 

Mr.  RuMBER(JER.  No  women.  They  have  women  in  the  offices,  but 
they  have  no  women  in  the  mills. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  kind  of  homes  that  the  men 
live  in? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  Well,  they  all  have  prettv  comfortable  homes. 

The  Chairman.  They  all  do? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Wluit  about  the  saving  of  money;  do  you  know 
anything  about  that? 
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Mr.  RuMBERGER,  Well,  yes ;  the  men  that  have  been  working  there 
for  a  number  of  years  have  saved  money.  I  heard  the  remark  made 
the  other  day  that  most  of  them  had  their  own  homes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  people  whom  you  call  foreigners — ^you 
said  that  you  had  foreigners  thei-e — do  they  save  their  money  in 
order  to  go  back  to  the  old  country  ? 

Mr.  RuMBEROjsR.  Well,  in  the  work,  those  that  work  under  me, 
there  is  one  man — there  are  two  of  them  there — and  one  has  taken 
out  his  first  papers,  and  I  do  not  think  the  other  one  has,  and  they 
have  their  families  here,  and  they  claim  that  they  did  not  belong  to 
the  union  and  they  did  not  come  to  work,  and  the  reason  they  did  not 
come  to  work — they  are  working  now — the  reason  they  did  not  come 
to  work  was  that  they  were  intimidated  by  the  otliers  and  werej  - 
afraid  to  go  to  work,  and  they  came  to  work  as  soon  as  they  thought, 
it  was  safe. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  question  of 
intimidating  workers? 

Mr.  EuMBEROER.  Only  what  I  have  heard;  no  personal  knowledge; 
only  what  I  have  heard  in  a  general  way. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  hear  the  men  talk  about  this  strike? 

Mr.  KuMBERGER.  There  is  a  good  bit  of  talk  in  the  mill  and  in  the 
city  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  general  talk  as  to  what  the  strike  is 
about? 

Mr.  Ru3iBERGER.  Tlicv  dou't  seem  to  be  in  sympathy  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  "they,"  whom  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  Every  person  1  have  talked  witli.  I  haven't\ 
talked  to  any  person  who  has  been  in  sympathy  with  it,  either  in  or  I 
out  of  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  talked  with  any  of  the  men  who  have 
stnick? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  No,  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  talked  with  them  about  their 
grievances? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  1  never  have. 

The  Chairman.  Or  their  long  houi-s  of  work? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  I  never  have. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Ru3fBERGER.  No,  1  havcu't. 

The  Chairman.  Or  complaints  about  their  pay? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  complaints  of  not  being  permitted  to  join 
unions? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  effoi-t  made  to  keep  men  from  joining 
the  union? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  McKellar,  What  did  they  strike  for?  > 

Mr.  Rumberger.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  know ;  I  don't  know. 

Senator  McKeixar.  What  do  they  say  they  struck  for? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  They  never  explained  to  me;  T  never  was  ap- 
proadied  and  never  met  a  man  in  my  mill  that  had  been  approached. 

141410—19 ^19 
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Senator  Phipps.  Was  there  any  vote  taken  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  plant  should  go  on  strike? 

Mr.  RuMBEROER.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  don't  think*  it  would  be 
possible  to  organize  the  mill,  that  is,  as  a  whole,  that  is,  the  English- 
speaking  people. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  organizers  have  meetings  there  and  ad- 
dress meetings  or  is  that  permitted? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  It  has  never  been  attempted  as  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Complaint  has  been  made  that  these  meetings 
were  stopped. 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  I  uover  heard  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  they  were  not  permitting  these  meetings  to 
go  on,  that  they  were  denied  the  right  of  free  speech. 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  I  understand  they  had  meetings  uptown,  but  I 
don't  know  anything  about  it.  I  don't  think  they  were  ever  pre- 
vented from  holding  any  of  their  meetings;  I  never  heard  of  it  if 
they  were. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  propaganda 
of  Bolshevism  among  those  foreignei-s? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  Amoug  those,  personally,  individually? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  Repeat  that  question,  plesise. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  know  of  any  propaganda 
among  these  foreigners  working  there  to  promote  the  doctrine  of 
Bolshevism  ? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  No ;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  all  those  men  subscribe  during  the  war  for 
Liberty  bonds  and  to  the  Red  Cross? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  They  all  did  as  far  as  I  kliow. 

The  Chairman.  These  men  that  struck? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  Ycs,  I  would  say  all  of  them;  I  would  venture  to 
say  all  of  them,  as  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  Austrians;  did  you  have  any  Aus- 
trians  working  there  durinff  the  war? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  I  don't  Know.  I  call  them  hunkies,  that  is  all  I 
know.    That  is  a  general  term  for  the'^foreigners  there. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  do  you  call  them? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  Huuldes.    I  aon't  know  one  from  another. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  all  these  foreigners  get  in  there  among 
the  men  ? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  I  supposc  thcv  were  employed  like  everybody  else. 
What  means  were  used  to  bring  them  there  1  don't  know.  I  have  seen 
men  at  the  employment  office.  They  make  applications  for  positions, 
and  they  are  taken  up,  I  guess,  in  rotation. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  conditions  there  are  all  right,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  to  complain  about? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  I  dou't  find  anything,  and  I  don't  hear  of  any- 
body else  making  complaints. 

llie  Chairman.  If  you  have  any  complaints,  to  whom  do  you  go? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  The  superintendent. 

The  Chairman.  The  superintendent? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  Or  my  foreman,  if  it  is  a  matter  he  has  to  look 
after.  I  go  to  my  mill  superintendent,  and  if  he  can  not  adjust  the 
affair  I  go  to  our  general  superintendent. 
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The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  the  issue  in  this  strike  is? 

Mr.  RuMBEUGER.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  in  my  estimation,  it  is  a  foreign 
strike,  and  it  would  seem  as  though  the  matter  of  wages  is  not  con- 
sidered, but  it  is  more  of  a  recognition,  from  the  foreign  element. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  of  those  you  term  Americans  gone  out  on 
strike? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  Nouc  in  my  mill  have  gone  out. 

The  Chairman.  None  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  None  at  all,  as  far  as  I  have  inquired  and  as  far 
as  I  can  find  out.  I  don't  know  of  one  American ;  that  is,  American 
bom,  out  on  strike. 

The  CHAiRaiAN.  Is  there  any  intimidation  of  the  men  who  so  out  on 
a  strike  by  what  they  call  the  Cossacks,  the  State  constabulary. 

Mr.  Rumberger.  Well,  it  is  among  themselves,  as  far  as  I  can  under- 
stand. Those  who  want  to  stay  on  a  strike  threaten  those  who  want 
to  work,  and,  of  course,  then  they  are  afraid  to  go  in  the  mill  on  ac- 
count of  violence  when  they  come  out  of  the  mill  again. 

The  Chairman.  Have  many  men  in  the  mills  been  armed  ? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  others? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  Quite  a  few. 

The  Chairman.  Have  jou  built  stockades  or  barbed  wire? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  deputized  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  By  the  sheriff  of  the  county. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you — a  deputy  sheriff? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  I  was  sworn  in  as  a  deputy,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  long  have  you  been  a  deputy? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  I  was  sworn  in,  I  don't  remember  what  day  it  was, 
I  could  not  give  you  the  date. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  been  a  month  or  so? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  No;  only  at  the  time  of  this  uprising.  I  would 
not  say  now,  but  I  think  it  was  on  the  Monday  of  that  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  receive  any  compensation  from  the  State 
for  acting  as  deputy  sheriff? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  go  right  along  on  the  pay  roll  just  the  same? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  I  am  working  every  day. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  receive  any  more  pay  for  being  a  deputy? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  there  of  that  kind  in  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  Deputies? 

The  Chairman.  Deputies  on  the  pajr  roll  of  the  company. 

Mr.  RuacBERGER.  I  could  not  tell ;  I  imagine — I  would  not  venture 
to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  an  idea. 

Mr.  Ru3iBERGER.  I  supposc  there  are  a  hundred  that  have  been 
deputized. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  armed? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  Well,  I  don't  know ;  I  know  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  had  anv  trouble? 
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Mr.  RuMBERGER.  No,  sir ;  I  have  never  been  approached  by  any 
person. 

The  Chairman.  Have  there  been  any  incendiary  speeches  by 
strikers? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.   No. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been  J)eacef ul,  too,  have  they  ? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  With  the  exception  of  stopping  men  going  to  and 
from  work;  there  is  a  lot  of  them  that  have  been  stopped  before  they 
got  the  sheriff.  We  were  deputized  for  the  protection  of  the  compaily^s 
property.  Our  men  don't  do  any  patrol  duty  only  inside  the  com- 
pany's property. 

Senator  MgKellar.  How  many  men  were  at  work  there  yesterday  ? 

Air.  RuMBERGER.  Ycsterday,  well,  the  day  I  worked,  the  night  before 
last,  I  worked  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  our  turn  was  on  full, 
every  person  was  there. 

The  Chairman.  Every  person  was  there? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  whole  shop  of  1,900  eniployoe.s.  About 
how  many,  if  you  can  estimate? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  I  would  say  as  to  these  positions  in  the  mill  that 
were  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  mill,  that  they  were  all  filled. 
As  to  the  outside  labor,  I  could  not  tell  you  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Very  few  men  were  on  strike  then  yesterdav  at 
New  Castle? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  All  the  positions  were  filled ;  that  is,  all  tlie  old 
men  had  not  left  work. '  That  is,  positions  in  my  department.  But 
outside,  I  could  not  tell  you.  The  department  I  work  in  was  filled  up 
with  the  old  regular  men. 

Mr.  Lindabury.  I  think  this  man  was  president  of  his  union.  Will 
you  ascertain  if  that  is  so,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  Yes,  I  was  at  one  time,  when  the  union  was  recog- 
nized there  and  was  working  at  one  time ;  I  was  the  local  president. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  say  your  day  is  an  eight-hour  day? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Are  there  any  men  that  work  more  than  eight 
hours? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  How  is  that? 

Senator  McKellar.  I  say  what  is  the  average  work  day  in  your 
shop? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  Thc  average  work  ? 

Senator  McKellar.  What  is  the  average  day's  work  ? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  A  day's  wages  or  work? 

Senator  McKellar.  A  day's  work. 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  Eight  hours. 

Senator  McKIellar.  Do  none  of  them  work  over  eight  hours? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  Oh,  yes,  there  are  some  positions  there — you 
take  the  mill  wrights  and  the  laborers  and  those  fellows,  and  some 
work  10  hours  and  some  12. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  they  get  paid  on  an  eight-hour  day? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  They  get  paid  an  eight-hour  day  and  all  over 
eight  hours  they  get  time  and  half  time.  If  they  work  10  hours 
they  get  11  hours'  pay. 

Senator  McKellar.  About  how  many  of  them  are  there  who  work 
overtime  ? 
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Mr.  RuMBERGER.  T  ooiild  not  answer  that. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  proportion  of  j^our  hilx)rers,  Just  a 
small  proportion  ? 

Mr.  EuMBERGER.  Jiist  a  small  proportion  of  our  mill  is  working 
eight  hours. 

Senator  McKeu^r.  Taking  the  whole  mill  of  1,900,  there  is  only 
a  small  proportion  ? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  A  very  small  proportion.  The  great  proportion 
w  ork  eight  hours  in  our  mill. 

Senator  McKelIxAR.  The  gre^it  body  of  them 

Mr.  Rumberger.  The  main  body  works  10  and  12. 

Senator  McKellar.  It  was  complained  here  the  other  day  that 
they  were  worked  in  shifts  14  days  eachj  and  on  the  fourteenth 
day  the  men  wei'e  forced  to  work  24  hours  ni  some  departments.  Ts 
that  correct  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  Not  in  my  department. 

Senator  McKellar.  Not  in  your  department. 

Mr.  Rumberger.  No,  the  men  only  worked  six  days  a  week.  T 
heard  the  men  complaining  during  the  war  that  they  worked  seven 
days  a  week.  Previous  to  that  they  only  worked  six  days.  A  few 
worked  on  Sunday,  and  would  have  one  day  off  during  the  week,  and 
it  was  compulsory;  but  after  the  war  came  on  the  men  worked 
straight  seven  days ;  and  I  hear  a  good  many  complaining  now  they 
do  not  get  that  straight  seven  days  a  week. 

Senator  McKellar.  They  work  in  the  furnaces  seven  days  a 
week,  but  in  the  other  departments  only  six  days.    Is  that  con-ect? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  In  the  other  departments? 

Mr.  Reid.  I  think  that  is  correct;  they  work  on  Sundays  to  make 
the  seven  days. 

Mr.  Rumberger.  You  take  our  plant,  repairmen,  such  as  that, 
th^  work  on  Simday  but  take  a  day  off  during  the  week. 

Senator  McICellar.  In  other  words,  even  furnace  men  work  only 
six  days  a  week? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  I  do  not  know.  We  have  a  man  here  who  can 
explain  that. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  were  president  of  a 
labor  union. 

Mr.  Rumberger.  At  one  time  I  was. 

Senator  Walsh.  While  you  were  in  the  employ  of  this  corpora- 
tion? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  No;  I  think  then — [consulting  a  person  in  the 
audience]. 

Senator  Walsh.  Can  you  not  answer  that  without  advice? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  Not  in  the  United  States  Steel.  I  just  asked 
him  for  information,  whether  it  was  under  the  National  or  Shen- 
andoah Valley.     I  do  not  I'cmember  which. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  years  ago  was  it  von  were  president 
of  a  union? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  Several  yeais;  three  or  four  or  five  years,  prob- 
ably; before  we  was  disorganized. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  in  all  probability  you  have  not  b  en  connected 
with  a  union  or  have  not  been  an  officer  in  the  union  since  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  took  control  over  where  you  are  now  work- 
ing? 
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Mr.  RuMBERGER.  No  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  I  undei-stand  you  to  say  you  have  been 
sworn  in  as  a  deputy  ? 

Mr.  EuMBERGER.   les,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Were  you  given  a  revolver  by  the  public  officials, 
or  did  you  buy  it  and  take  it  yourfeelf  ? 

Mr.  RuMBEROER.  I  iiscd  my  own  revolver. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  public  official,  if  any,  has  given  you  in- 
structions as  to  what  your  duties  as  a  deputy  sheriff  or  acting  deputy 
should  be? 

Mr.  EuMBERGER.  Whv,  the  sheriff  and  his  attorney  gave  his  in- 
structions. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  you  were  called  together  to  get  instructions? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  IIow  many  were  prost»nt  when  these  instruc- 
tions were  given? 

Mr.  RuMBKHGER.  I  would  say  a  hundred. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  you  wore  advised  to  get  a  revolver,  all  of 
you  ? 

Mr.   RuMBERGER.    No. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  was  entirely  vohintary,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.     That  was  entirely  voluntary. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  understand  you  have  performed  no  duties  as  a 
deputy  sheriff? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  I  havt*  not. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  have  continued  in  your  employment  for  the 
Stoel  Corporation? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  Ycs,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  simply  ha\  e  in  your  pocket  a  revolver,  and 
have  been  instructed  as  to  what  you  should  do  in  case  of  a  disturb- 
ance or  outbreak.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  Wc  ucvcr  had  any  instructions  in  regards  of  fire- 
arms at  all;  but  we  had  our  instructions  as  to  the  duties  of  deputies 
in  suppressing  any  riot  or  wrong. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  been  given  any  instructions  as  a  deputy 
as  to  when  and  under  what  circumstances  you  can  use  a  revolver? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  Well,  the  sheriff  gave  us  those  instructions. 

Senator  Walsh.  He  did  ?  I  thought  you  said  you  did  not  get  any 
instructions 

Mr.  RuMBERGER  (iuterposiug) .  From  the  sheriff,  that  is,  when  we 
were  sworn  in,  we  got  instructions  then,  but  you  said  from  the  of- 
ficials of  the  company. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  mean  public  officials. 

Mr.  RuAiBERGER.  Oh,  yes;  we  got  instructions. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  have  bi^en  instructed  as  to  when  and  under 
what  circumstances  you  could  use  a  revolver? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  He  said  only  in  extreme  cases;  he  said  a  time 
probably  would  be  necessary,  but  only  in  extreme  cases. 

Senator  Walsh.  Up  to  the  present  time  you  have  not  had  to  per- 
form any  duties  as  a  deputy  ? 

Mr.  RV^iberger.  I  have  not. 

Senator  Walsh.  Or  anybody  else? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  Somc  of  the  fellows  sworn  in  have  been  doing 
duty  at  the  gates,  different  entrances  to  the  mills. 
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Senator  Walsh.  During  the  day  and  night  ? 

Mr.  RuMBEROER.  Yes,  sir ;  some  of  them  have  been  thei'e. 

Senator  McKeixar.  Have  there  been  anv  outbreaks  in  your  town 
at   all?  *  * 

Mr.  KuMBEROER.  Outbreaks? 

Senator  McKellar.  Yes. 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  There  were  last  Sunday  night  a  week  ago. 

Senator  McKellar.  Were  there  any  killed  or  injured  ? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  I  think  there  were  some  injured,  and  I  think 
probably  two  of  them  died  from  the  injuries  received — I  heard. 

Senator  McKellar.  Who  was  hurt?     One  of  the  strikers? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  A  policemau  was  stabbed  by  a  striker  and  one 
who  was  hit  by  a  stone,  I  believe,  and  then  some  of  the  strikers  who 
were  shot  bj  the  deputies  who  were  there  at  that  time.  I  believe 
they  were  city;  they  were  not  any  of  the  men  from  the  mills  there; 
they  were  deputies  sworn  in  in  the  town  there,  and  city  police.  This 
man  stabbed  was  a  city  policeman. 

Senator  McKellar.  TheTiot  or  fight  took  place  uptown? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  No;  at  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  mill. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  brought  it  about? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER*  Only  hearsay — I  did  not  see  it;  only  that  I  be- 
lieve thejr  tried  to  prevent  some  one  from  coming  into  the  mill. 
These  strikers  have  pickets  out  there,  and  got  to  throwing  stones, 
and  then  some  fellow  shot  and  that  started  the  thing,  and  some  way — 
really,  I  could  not  give  you  the  straight  version  of  it,  because  I  am 
not  familiar  with  it.    There  was  fellows  there  that  saw  it. 

Senator  McKellar.  Is  there  anyone  here  that  is  familiar  with 
that;  that  could  tell  us  about  it? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  Now,  I  do  not  know  unless  Mr.  Martin,  who  was 
there  in  the  same  works. 

Mr.  Lindaburt.  Speak  a  little  louder. 

Mr.  Rumberger.  I  could  not  tell  you,  only  I  heard  newspaper  talk, 
and  I  hear  so  many  conflicting  stories  it  is  pretty  hard 

Senator  McKellar.  What  I  am  asking  you  is,  did  any  gentleman 
come  along  with  your  party  who  could  tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  Rumberger.  No;  I  do  not  believe  there  is. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  what  you  know  is  only  from  hearsay. 

Mr.  Rumberger.  Yes,  sir;  hearsay. 

Senator  McKellar.  There  was  an  outbreak,  in  which  several  men 
were  injured,  and  afterwards  one  or  two  of  them  died? 

Mr.  KuMBERGER.  Yes ;  I  believe  so.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any 
person  killed  outright.    I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure. 

Senator  McKellar,  Do  you  have  any  idea  of  what  percentage  of 
the  employees  in  that  particular  mill  are  naturalized,  of  the  foreign 
employees,  are  naturalized  Americans,  and  which  are  not? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  Not  a  verv  large  per  cent,  just  a  small  per  cent, 
I  imagine.  I  hear  some  of  them  talking  there  on  it,  and  once  in  a 
while  you  hear  them  speaking  about  one  taking  out  papers.  That  is 
not  very  often. 

Senator  McKellar.  These  foreigners  have  not  come  in  very 
rapidly  of  late,  have  they,  on  account  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  No  ;  we  have  not  had  any  new  ones  there. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  have  the  same  you  had  four  or  five  years 
ago? 
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Mr.  RuMBEROER.  Yes;  I  see  the  same  faces  there  I  have  seen  for 
six  or  seven  years. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  when  they  come  in  now  they  do  not  come 
in  from  abroad,  but  come  in  from  other  mills  ? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  It  seems  that  way ;  yes. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  I  think  that  is  so,  just  circulatmg  from  one  mill 
to  the  other. 

Senator  McK^ellar.  And  very  few  of  them  become  naturalized 
Americans? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  I  would  say  a  small  percentage,  as  far  as  I 
know  of. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  they  send  their  earnings  back  to  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  I  am  told  they  do. 

SeJintor  McKkllar.  Do  they  take  them  back  and  stay  awhile? 

Mr.  RuMBEiiGEK.  Some  of  them  o^o  bjick  and  stay  awhile  and  then 
return  here.  Quite  a  niini'ber  of  them  do  that.  I  have  known  some 
of  them  to  go  back  and  forth  as  many  as  two  or  three  times. 

Senator  McKt:ll.\ti.  How  do  they  keep  their  money,  their  sav- 
ings? 

Mr.  Rumbergek.  An  Austrian  there  has  a  bank,  at  least  that  is 
where  these  foreignci-s  all  do  business,  an  Italian  and  an  Austrian — 
thOT  transact  most  of  their  businei^s  through  these  banks. 

Senator  McKeli*ar.  Private  banks? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  should  like  to  be  clear  on  your  answer  to  one 
question,  your  reply  to  a  question  that  Senator  Walsh  propounded. 
I  understood  it  to'  mean  tliat  you  have  had  no  official  connection 
with  any  labor  imion  since  the  Steel  Corporation  acquired  control 
of  the  plant  in  which  you  are  employed ;  but,  in  answer  to  an  earlier 
question,  I  believe  you  stated  that  you  were  president  of  a  union  at 
the  time  of  the  sympathetic  strike  ? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  No,  I  did  not  sa^v  that.  I  said  it  was  two  or 
three  years  before  we  was  disorganfzed  that  I  was  its  officer,  its 
presiding  officer,  two  or  three  vears  previous  to  that,  and  that  was 
1901. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  answers  my  question. 

Mr.  Rumberger.  I  was  a  member,  though,  of  the  organization  at 
that  time ;  not  in  an  official  capacity,  though. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  were  a  member  in  1901  when  the  strike  was 
called  as  a  sympathetic  strike. 

Mr.  Rumberger.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CiiAiRBiAN.  Have  you  rifles  there  in  the  mill  ready  for  eaier- 
gencies? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  T  see  them  at  the  gates  there.  They  have  guns, 
firearms,  shotguns. 

The  Chairman.  A  good  many  of  them? 

Mr.,  Rumberger.  Yes,  quite  a  few  there.  Those  deputies  have 
them,  I  guess  whatever  amount  of  deputies  that  are  there,  they  have 
a  gun  for  each  one  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  rifles  or  just  revolvers? 

Mr.  Rumberger.  Just  whatever  a  man  happens  to  have,  I  guess. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  any  of  them  furnished  to  themf  Does 
the  company  fum'sh  any  of  these  arms? 
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Mr.  RuMBERGER.  1  do  not  know.  A  feUow  asked  me  in  regard  to 
a  gun ;  said  he  did  not  have  any  gun  and  wanted  to  borrow  a  gun. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  tell  him  where  he  could  borrow  a  gun '( 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  I  told  him  I  had  one,  but  I  would  not  loan  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  mean  by  "gun'*  a  revolver? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  No,  it  was  a  gun ;  a  shotgun  was  what  he  wanted. 

Senator  Walsh.  Oh,  shotgun. 

Mr.  LiNDABijRY.  They  are  called  riot  guns. 

The  Chairman.  Riot  guns?     What  is  a  riot  gun? 

Mr.  Ru^ibekcer.  The  same  thing  as  any  other  gun,  only  a  shorter 
gun;  it  don't  shoot  so  far. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  scatters  more? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  Ycs,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  ends  are  cut  oif. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  any  of  those  guns  there? 

Mr.  RuMBERGER.  I  saw  quite  a  few  of  them  there. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JAMES  SIKCLAIB,  OF  DTTaXTESNE,  PA. 

The  Chamjman.  Mr.  Sinclair,  what  is  your.business? 

Mr,  Sinclair.  I  am  a  heater. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  mill  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  About  28  years. 

The  Chahiman.  How  many  men  are  employed  there? 

Mr.  Sixci-u\iR.  As  near  as  I  know  about  5,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  The  Duquesne  Steel  Works.  X 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those  men  are  foreigners?  ' 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  could  not  give  you  the  percentage  of  foreigners. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  foreigners? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Oh,  yes,  quite  a  few;  a  large  percentage  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  A  large  percentage? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  A  large  percentage  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  more  than  50.  per  cent? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  There  is  at  least  50  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  by  'Hhe  foreigners,"  naturalized 
citizens  or  those  who  are  not  naturalized  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  have  quite  a  lot  of  foreigners  who  are  natural- 
ized citizens. 

The  Chairman.  You  call  those  foreigners? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  They  are  foreign-speaking  tongues. 

Senator  Walsh.  All  those  who  do  not  speak  the  English  language 
you  call  foreigners? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  That  is  wliat  I  meant  when  I  made  that  remark. 

The  CiiAiRAiAN.  Then  over  50  per  cent  do  not  speak  the  English 
language.     Is  that  what  you  niean? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  They  do  not  speak  it  plainly. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  them  can  not  speak  it  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  can  not  give  you  that  percentage. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  some  percentage  of  that  kind  there? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  There  arc  some  of  them. 
.  The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  jilan  going  on  there,  any  schools, 
night  schools,  to  teach  these  working  men  the  English  language? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  How  are  they  conducted? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Well,  they  have  short  sessions  in  the  evening.  I 
just  don't  know  how  they  are  conducted. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  work  carried  on  by  the  mills  or  by  the 
Government  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  By  the  mills. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  mills  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  that  been  going  on? 

Mr.  SiNCLviR.  That  has  been  going  on  for  three  or  four  years  that 
I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  turnover  of  common  labor  frequent? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  on  that? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No,  I  can  not  give  you  accurate  figures  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  unskilled  labor  receiving  in  those  mills? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  You  mean  the  laborers? 

The  Chairman.  The  unskilled  labor. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  think  it  is  42  or  43  cents  an  hour ;  that  is,  the  gen- 
eral labor. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  it  is  that  kind  of  labor? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  can  not  give  you  that  figure. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  "skilled  laborer  receiving? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  They  receive  different  prices.  They  are  paid  on  the 
tonnage  basis. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  paid  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  am  paid  on  the  tonnage  basis. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  your  wages  amount  to? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Per  day? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  In  the  neighborhood  of  $12  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  many  who  receive  that  much  wage  in 
this  mill  of  5,000  employees? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes, •sir;  quite  .a  few. 

The  Chairaian.  How  many  have  you  that  recive  $12  a  day? 

Mr.  LiNDABURY.  And  upwards? 

The  Chairman.  And  upwards,  yes. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  And  upwards — well,  the  heaters  and  rollers — I  can 
not  just  give  the  percentage  exactly,  but  the  heaters  and  rollers  are 
generally  rated  on  about  that  basis. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  give  us  some  idea  of  the  percentage 
of  heaters  and  rollers  there  are  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  The  percentage  of  heaters  and  rollers — you  see,  we 
have  about  eight  or  nme  heaters  in  the  one  mill.  I  don't  .know  just 
what  they  have  at  the  lower  mill,  at  the  Merchants  mill.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  that  end  and  don't  know  how  many  heaters  they  em- 
ploy down  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  give  us  much  information  on  that? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No  ;  not  the  number  of  heaters  they  have  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  in  this  mill  have  gone  out  on 
strike? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  A  very  small  percentage.  I  would  say  not  over  5 
per  cent. 
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The  Chairman.  Not  over  5  per  cent?    Are  they  what  you  term  for-  . 
eiders? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  They  are  foreifi:ners;  nonnaturalized  foreigners.     - 

Senator  McKellar.  Is  that  mill  running  at  full  time  now  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  The  mill  is  operating  afl  right.  We  never  had  a 
bit  of  trouble. 

Senator  McKellar.  Have  any  of  the  men  who  went  out  on  strike 
comeback? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  complaint  of  the  men  who  went  out 
on  strike,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Do  you  mean  the  strikers? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  can  not  answer  that.  I  don't  think  really  that* 
they  know  themselves.  We  ran  along  there  for  years  and  years,  and 
there  never  was  aMv  intimation  of  trouble  of  any  kind.  The  men 
were  all  satisfied.  Then  in  this  last  couple  of  months,  when  this 
agitation  was  brought  on,  then  that  stirred  up  a  little  dissatisfaction 
among  the  men.  The  first  day  or  two  there  were  quite  a  few  men 
that  didn't  come  back;  but  the  next  day  they  were  all  back.  They 
said  thejr  were  afraid  to  come  back.  The  only  reason  they  had  for 
not  coming  back  was  because  they  were  afraid.* 

The  Chairman.  Afraid  of  what? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  They  were  afraid  of  the  strikers;  afraid  that  they 
would  be  injured.  But  they  are  all  working  now,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions. 

The  Chairman.  'What  are  the  hours  of  labor;  the  average  hours  of 
labor  in  that  mill? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  have  12-hour  labor,  and  the  general  labor  is 
lOi  hours. 

The  Chairman.  The  general  labor  works  10^  hours? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  The  general  labor  works  1(H  hours. 

The  Chairman.  What  class  of  labor  works  12  hours? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  The  laborers  that  work  inside,  inside  the  mill,  in 
the  rolling  mills,  where  the  mills  operate  full  time  of  24  hours. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  you  work? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Twelve  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  actual  work,  all  of  that  time? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Actual  work;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  when  the  time  comes  to 
change  shift,  do  you  work  through  24  hours? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  men  that  do  that? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  There  is  no  man  in  the  Duquesne  mill  that  works 
24  hours  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  riots  there;  any  assemblages 
there  that  were  riotous  at  all,  in  the  town  or  on  the  streets? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  About  three  or  four  weeks  ago  there  was  a  crowd 
came  in  there  and  caused  a  little  stirring,  but  there  was  no  riot  or  no 
abuse  of  any  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  shooting? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No  shooting. 

The  Chairman.  Any  clubbing? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No  clubbing;  no,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  the  State  cOnstabulatory  arrive  there? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Tliey  have  about  two  luenibers  of  the  State  lon- 
stabuhvry. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  do  a  good  deal  toward  preserving  order? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  terrify  the  people? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  charges  here  that  they  have  terri- 
fied the  people. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  haven't  had  any  trouble  up  to  the  present  time 
at  all.  I  would  say  that  there  are  not  more  than  about  10  or  12  real 
strikers  that  are  about  that  belong  to.  the  union.  There  may  be 
more,  but  that  is  all  I  know  of  personally. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  haven't  anv  real  strike  there  at  all  if  vou 
have  only  10  or  12  out  of  5,000? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  We  do  not  ( onsider  it  any  trouble  at  all.  The  men 
have  went  along  there:  they  are  well  satisfied.  When  this  trouble 
came  on  they  stood  up  almost  as  a  unit  and  said  that  they  were 
perfectly  satisfied ;  that  they  were  satisfied  with  conditions  and  their 
employers.  We  are  as  one  family  up  there,  the  employers  and  em- 
ployees work  together.  And  they  were  perfectly  satisfied.  They  did 
not  want  to  be  interfered  with.  All  they  wanted  to  do  was  to  be  left 
alone.    They  were  satisfied. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  any  extra  police  or  deputies  there? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes,  there  are. 

Senator  Walsh.  There  are  some? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  deputies  and  extra  policemen  are 
there  now? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  you  sure  you  are  accurate  in  the  figures  you 
are  giving  us,  that  there  is  only  about  5  per  cent  of  5,000  employees, 
namely,  250  employees,  who  went  out  on  strike? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  you  only  know  about  8  or  10  who  are  out 
on  strike? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Tliat  is  all  I  know  personally. 

Senator  Walsh.  Why  should  there  be  need  of  extra  deputies  and 
policemen  to  maintain  order  with  only  10  or  12  men  out  on  strike? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  When  this  trouble  was  stated  to  start  on  a  certain 
day  these  men  were  given  opportunity  to  be  sworn  in  as  deputies  for 
their  own  protection. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  there  any  guards  up  about  the  mills  there  at 
all  now? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Any  guards? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes;  at  the  gates? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes;  policemen. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  can  not  undei-stand  why,  with  so  few  men 
leaving  a  great  plant  of  5,000  employees,  that  they  could  cause  any 
unrest  or  any  disturbance,  and  that  there  were  not  enough  police 
officers  and  constables  in  the  community  to  control  any  outbreaks. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Well,  looking  at  it  in  this  way,  as  near  as  we  could 
get  the  sentiment  of  the  men,  it  was  that  they  protested  against  any 
interference  and  they  volunteered  to  go  into  this  service  so  they 
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would  be  prepared  in  case  of  any  infringement  by  anybody  or  any- 
body coming  in  and  trying  to  run  them  out.  That  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  point  I  make  is,  how  so  few  strikers  can  ter- 
rorize the  whole  community  and  the  other  employees. 

Mr.  Eeed.  Senator  Walsh,  Duqucsne  is  only  a  mile  or  two  from 
some  of  the  other  large  plants  where  there  are  a  good  many  men  out. 

Senator  Walsh.  Then  there  are,  in  nearby  towns,  plants  where 
there  are  many  more  men  on  strike  than  there  are  at  tins  plant? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  plant  you  are  in  has  comparatively  few 
strikers? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And.  of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  guards 
and  officers  there,  so  as  t^  prevent  outbreaks  caused  by  strikers  from 
their  plants? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  deputy  yourself? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  got  a  sort  of  commission  of  some  kind 
from  the  sheriflF  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No,  sir.    I  got  my  oath  through  the  sheriff's  oath. 

The  Chairman.  You  signed  an  oath  and  sent  it  back?  Are  you 
furnished  arms  by  anybodv? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  ]?fo,  sir.  I  go  back  and  forth  to  my  work  without 
any  arms  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  arms  yourself? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No,  sir.  They  never  furnished  me  any  arms;  any 
guns  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  He  asked  if  you  had  one. 

Mr,  Sinclair.  I  have  a  gun  in  my  home,  yes.  I  do  not  carry  it 
back  and  forth  to  the  mill  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  State  in  any 
way? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No,  sir;  voluntary. 

The  Chairman.  A  deputy  sheriff  paid  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Or  paid  by  the  steel  company? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  drawing  your  wages  just  the  same,  aren't 
you? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  am  drawing  my  own  wages  that  I  work  for. 

The  Chairman.  You  receive  no  extra  pay  for  acting  as  a  deputy? 

Mr,  Sinclair.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  a  good  many  guns  around  the  mill? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  How  manv  deputies  are  there  in  this  particular 
mill? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  T  could  not  answer  that  que^stion. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  good  many,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Oh,  yes;  I  know  of  quite  a  number. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  you  any  instructions  from  the  sheriff  in 
case  of  disorder? 
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Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  instructions? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  To  maintain  the  peace. 

The  Chairman.  To  maintain  the  peace? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  To  maintain  the  peace,  to  preserve  order. 

Senator  Phipps.  Are  you  a  member  of  any  labor  union? 

Mr.  Sinclair.    No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Have  you  at  any  time  held  membership  in  a  labor 
union? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Have  you  refrained  from  joining  a  union  because 
you  feared  that  that  would  be  displeasing  to  your  employer? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No,  sir.  I  never  had  any  desire,  and  I  never  was 
approached  in  my  life. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  have  never  been  solicited  to  join-  a  union  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Never  in  my  life. 

Senator  Phipps.  Was  there  any  vote  taken  at  the  Duquesne  plant 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  strike  should  be  called  before  this  occurrence 
of  the  22d  of  September,  when  the  men  were  called  out? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Not  that  T  know  of. 

Senator  Phipps.  Who  requested  the  men  to  go  out  on  a  strike  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Who  requested  them? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    Where  did  the  request  come  from? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  The  only  trouble  that  they  really  had  was  a  day 
there  that  Foster  and  some  of  his  men  came  in  there,  on  two  oc- 
casions, and  that  was  tlie  onlv  agitation  they  had  there  at  any  time. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  of  tlie  men  who  went  on  strike,  remained 
away  from  work  on  the  22d  of  September,  what  number  do  you 
think  belonged  to  a  union  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Senator  Phipps.  Or  were  union  men? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  have  no  niformation  on  it? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No;  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Phipps.  It  was  not  your  belief  that  the  employees  of  the 
Duquesne  plant  had  joined  the  union,  then  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Your  understanding  was  the  other  way,  that  they 
had  not  become  members  and  that  they  had  not  been  solicited? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Yet  the  strike  was  ordered  by  some  organization, 
surely  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes,  sir. 

'Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  know  what  organization  communicated 
with  the  men? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  do  not  know  what  you  might  call  it.  There  is 
an  organization — all  I  know  is  that  it  is  backed  up  by  this  man 
Foster  and  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Fitzpatrick,  but  as  far  as  any 
meetings  are  concerned  I  never  knew  of  any  being  held  in  Duquesne. 
They  made  two  trips  there,  but  I  do  not  know  what  effect  it  had. 

Senator  Phipps.  They  did  hold  meetings  at  Duquesne,  did  they 
not? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  On  one  of  those  two  occasions? 
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Mr.  Sinclair.  They  attempted  to  hold  a  meeting,  but  they  did  not 
hold  that  and  went  away. 
Senator  Phipps.  Were  they  prevented  by  the  authorities? 
Mr.  S1NCX.AIR.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  Why  didn't  they  hold  that  meeting? 
Mr.  Sinclair.  I  do  not  know.    I  was  not  there  at  the  time ;  I  was 
not  down  in  the  town  at  the  time. 

Senator  Phipps.  In  what  form  was  the  strike  order  issued  which 
the  men  received  ?  W^s  there  a  printed  circular  or  a  letter  request- 
ing the  employees  of  the  Duquesne  plant  to  go  on  a  strike? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Well,  I  do  not  know  of  any.  There  was  some  liter- 
ature thrown  around,  but  I  do  net  know  what  it  consisted  of,  but  I 
do  not  know  of  any  solicitation  by  lettei-s. 

Senator  Jones..  You  said  that  the  authorities  prevented  the  hold- 
ing of  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  union?  What  did 
the  authorities  do  in  order  to  prevent  those  meetings  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  They  congregated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town 
and  they  caused  quite  a  stir  there.  They  had  the  place  blocked  there 
from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the  other,  and  the  officers  just  simply 
told  them  they  would  have  to  break  up:  that  they  were  causing  this 
crowd  of  people  there  and  they  were  blockading  the  entire  street, 
and  that  was  all  that  was  done  at  that  meeting.  And  they  came 
there  on  another  Sunday,  but  they  did  not  stop  oflF.  I  do  not  know 
where  they  went  to.    They  went  on  through  somewhere. 

The  Chairman.  Did  tlic  mayor  is^ue  any  order  about  that 
meeting? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  do  not  know  what  his  orders  were. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  any  of  the  mill  officials  or  employes  given 
any  instructions  in  regard  to  the  holding  of  meetings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  the  men  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  any  other  attempts  been  made  to  organize 
the  men  than  those  you  have  just  referred  to? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  None  other  that  I  know  of 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  of  anything  the  mayor  has  said 
to  prevent  meetings  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  this.  You  are  a  deputy  with- 
out compensation.  What  is  essential  to  be  a  deputy  without  com- 
pensation—-a  deputy  sheriflF?    Can  anybody  up  there  be  a  deputy? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  How  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  Could  any  one  go  up  there  and  be  a  deputy  sheriff 
without  compensation,  or  wnat  is  essential? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  only  for  their  own  protection. 
Our  imderstanding  was  that  it  was  our  own  protection. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  of  the  strikers  oeen  made  deputies,  do 
you  know? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  None  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  But  anybody  can  be  sworn  in  as  a  deputy  sheriff 
if  he  says  it  is  for  his  own  protection  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  voluntary  so  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned. 

Senator  Walsh.  Not  being  a  member  of  a  labor  organization,  you 
do  not  know  personally  how  many  employes  do  belong  to  labor  or- 
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ganizations,  whether  or  not  they  have  had  any  meetings,  and  what 
action  if  any  they  have  taken,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair,  No,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  All  your  information  about  that  is  hearsay,  of 
course? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  more  questions? 

Senator  Phipps.  If  there  were  meetings  being  held  and  organiza- 
tions being  made  among  the  workmen  m  the  mill,  you  womd  cer- 
tainly have  knowledge  of  it^  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Why,  I  think  I  would.  I  never  saw  any  disorder 
of  any  kind  in  the  mills,  and  I  have  been  there  for  the  last  28  years. 

Senator  Phipps.  No,  T  was  not  referring  to  disorder,  but  to  this 
point. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  know. 

Senator  Phipps.  If  an  attempt  were  being  made  to  unionize  the 
workmen  in  the  plant,  you  certainly  would  have  knowledge  of  it, 
would  you  not? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  The  sentiment  I  have  got  throughout  the  entire 
mills  is  that  they  were  dissatisfied  so  far  as  this  striWng  element  was 
concerned,  and  they  wanted  to  be  left  alone ;  they  were  satisfied  with 
their  working  conditions  and  satisfied  with  their  wages. 

Senator  Jones.  Let  me  see  if  I  got  your  point  of  view  in  regard  to 
what  I  asked  you  a  while  ago.  Do  you  mean  for  us  to  understand 
that  during  all  the  28  years  you  ha\'e  been  there  at  Duquesne  that  no 
attempt  was  ever  made  to  organize  the  men  in  the  mills,  other  than 
the  meetings  to  which  you  have  referred  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Oh,  no.  I  did  not  mean  that.  They  tried  to  organ- 
ize a  strike  some  years  ago.  I  do  not  remember  much  of  it,  though, 
but  I  know  the  mills  never  stopped  operating  at  that  time.  I  worked 
there. 

Senator  Jones.  I  did  not  have  in  mind  the  organization  of  the 
strike,  but  I  had  in  mind  the  organization  of  the  men  into  a  labor 
union. 

Mr.  Sinclair.     Oh. 

Senator  Jones.  What  efforts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time, 
having  that  in  mind? 

Mr.  Sinclair.     I  have  not  heard  of  any. 

Senator  Jones.  No  attempts  have  been  made  to  organize  the  men 
into  unions,  other  than  the  meetings  j'ou  have  just  referred  to? 

Mr.  Sinclair.     None  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Jones.  And  what  has  been  the  sentiment  there  \yith 
regard  to  these  labor  organizations?  Did  the  men  feel  free  to  join 
the  labor  organizations  if  they  wished  to? 

Mr.  SiNcr.ATR.    There  were  no  restrictions  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Jones.  And  certainly  no  public  meetings  were  held  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  the  men  other  than  the  one  meeting  which 
you  ref eri-ed  to,  which  took  place  when  ? 

Mr.  SiNcr^iR.     I  think  it  was  three  weeks  ago  Sunday. 

The  Chairman.     That  did  not  take  place,  did  it? 

Mr.  Sinclair.    How? 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  meeting  actually  take  place,  as  the 
Senator  asked  you,  or  was  it  stopped? 
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Mr.  Sinclair.    Did  the  meeting  actually  take  place,  you  ask  me  ( 

The  Chairman.    Yes. 

Mr.  Sinclair.    No. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  I  will  ask  you  when  did  these  5  per  cent  of 
the  men  organize  into  a  imion  there;  when  did  they  join  the  labor 
organization  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  do  not  know  that;  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
joined  in  Duquesne  or  not.     Some  of  them  went  to  Braddock. 

Senator  Jones.  At  this  meeting  were  any  of  the  oiganizers  ar- 
lested  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Not  tliat  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  with  this  witness. 

Mr.  Reid.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  John  P.  Martin,  of  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  line  of  inquiry  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  both  sides  of  this  controversy  to  produce 
men  here  showing  the  general  conditions  in  the  mill  and  the  wages 
paid,  and  so  forth.  We  will  not  follow  it  up  any  further  than  you 
desire. 

Senator  Walsh.  No,  T  haven't  any  objection,  except  I  do  not  see 
liow  we  can  make  any  report  or  our  jurisdiction  go  beyond  the  ques- 
tion of  just  what  acts  on  the  part  of  employees  or  outside  labor  lead- 
ers and  the  officers  of  this  company  led  to  the  strike. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  general  conditions  are  involved. 

Senator  Phipps.  The  conditions  in  all  the  mills,  whether  or  not 
organization  was  prohibited  by  the  employer,  whether  or  not  em- 
ployees were  dij^charged  because  they  were  joining  the  union. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  only  a  few,  I  think,  of  these  witnesses. 

Mr.  LiNDABURT.  As  many  as  you  drsiro,  Senator  Walsh.  We  pro- 
duced these  men  in  response  to  a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  asking  us  to  do  so,  for  such  inquiries  as  you  might  choose 
to  make  of  them. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  is  very  helpful  on  the  general  situation. 

Mr.  Lindabury.  Now,  you  can  carry  it  to  any  length  you  choose 
or  stop  when  you  are  ready.  I  understand  there  are  20  of  thein  here 
that  have  come  down,  and  you  riiay  examine  them  all  or  not. 

Senator  Walsit.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  objections.  It  is 
very  helpful  on  the  treatment  of  the  employees  by  the  employers  as 
to  what  the  conditions  are.  how  much  wages  they  receive,  but  is  that 
helpful  to  us  here  whether  they  are  contented  or  not?  It  seems  to 
me  the  question  is  here.  What  has  caused  this  strike? 

Mr.  Lindabury.  Yes. 

Senaor  Walsh.  Who  is  to  blame,  wlietlier  the  labor  agitators  or 
the  company's  failure  to  deal  through  some  repre  .mutative  of  their 
employees? 

Mr.  Ekid.  Perhaps  these  men  can  answer  those  (jiie-tions  for  you, 
if  you  would  ask  them,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  do  not  think  that  a  ^^orkllKol  in  a  renu>te  fac- 
tory, one  odd  workman's  opinion,  would  be  very  valuable,  if  ho  did 
not  road  these  coimnunications,  the  letter  from  one  side  and  the  letter 
from  the  other. 

Mr.  LiNDABina'.  It  is  our  infornuition  that  of  th«»  uicii  tlmt  have 
gone  out,  less  than  1  per  cent  are  Anif^ricans;  that  99  per  cant  bt  the 
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Americans  have  remained  in  and  have  bitterly  denounced  the  strike. 
Is  it  of  accoimt  to  know  that  in  the  investigation  that  you  have  before 
you,  that  these  men  have  been  able  to  come  in  and  or^anijjc  only  the 
foreign  element?    Does  that  not  bear  on  the  general  question? 

Senator  Walsh.  It  may,  but  to  my  mind 

Mr.  LiNDABUKY  (interposing).  We  thouglit  it  did. 

Senator  Walsh.  To  my  mind  the  (juestion  of  how  thest*  men  have 
been  treated  and  what  their  grievances  are  is  a  subsidiarj^  question  to 
what  caused  this  strike. 

Mr.  LiNDABbTiY.  I  >-nppo>o  this  committee  is  not  going  to  spend 
days  and  weeks  in  determining  tlie  question  as  to  whetiier  Judge 
Gary  ought  or  ought  no'  to  have  met  the  committee.  That  certainly 
is  a  very  small  is>ue  compared  with  the  far  greater  one  that  I  sup- 
posed you  wcie  looking  into. 

The  CnAimrAN.  I  think  that  this  committee  wants  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  bo;]i  sides  of  this  controversy. 

Mr.  LlNDABlTRY.    I  SUppOSC  SO. 

The  CHAiRT^rAN.  But  of  course  we  do  not  want  to  unduly  prolong 
these  hejuings.  With  this  sort  of  testimony  I  think  we  could  limit 
it  to  perhaps  five  on  each  side  that  is,  five  representing  the  non- 
union men  and  five  representing  the  union  men.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  produce 

Mr.  LiNDABURY  (interrupting).  We  are  trying  to  meet  the  re<]ue^t 
of  the  committee. 

The  Chatkman.  Go  on.     You  are  taking  up  time  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  J.  MARTIN,  MACHINIST,  OHIO  MILL, 
YOTJNGSTOWN,  OHIO. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Martin.  John  J.  Martin. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  vou  live? 

Mr.  Martin.  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  What  mill  are  you  connected  with? 

Mr.  Martin.  The  Ohio  works. 

The  Chahiman.  Is  that  mill  closed  now? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  that  mill  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  About  5,600  men. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  men  are  out  on  strike? 

Mr.  Martin.  In  that  place,  Mr.  Senator,  we  might  include  the  other 
two  plants,  known  as  the  upper  mill  and  the  lower  mill,  and  the  whole 
three  plants — and  the  McDonald — have  in  the  neighborhood  of  8,000 
men. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  of  those  men  are  out  on  strike? 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  I  think  that  that  question  ought  to  be  qualified, 
Senator.  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer  because  we  do  not  umlor- 
stand  the  foreigners. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  imderstand  the  foreignei^s? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  do  not  understand  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  about  how  many  of  them  are  foreigners? 

Mr.  Martin.  About  70  per  cent,  I  should  judge. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  when  they  are  working  in  the  mills  don't 
vou  understand  them,  then  ? 
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Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  uiulei^stand  them,  then,  why  is  it  you 
do  not  understand  them  when  they  are  out? 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  it  is  so  hard  to  ^ct  their  sentiments  and  their  \ 
intentions  in  regard  to  the  strike.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  What  different  nationalities  are  there  represented 
in  this  70  per  cent? 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  they  are  chiefly  Slavs. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  you  say  "  foreigners  "  do  you  mean 
the  unnaturalized  or  the  naturalized  Ajnerican  citizens? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  mean  the  unnaturalized  and  the  naturalized ;  I 
mean  the  non-English-speaking  people. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  non-English-speaking  people? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  then  employing  about  70  per  cent  of  non- 
English-speaking  men  in  these  mills,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  it  happen  that  you  have  so  many  for- 
eigners?   How  did  it  come  about  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  could  not  answer  that,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  go  back  very  long? 

Mr.  Martin.  No;  it  has  not  been  recent.     There  have  been  for- 
eigners in  Youngstown  for  years. 

The  Chairman.  And  these  mills  are  manned  by  foreigners  to  the 
extent  of  70  per  cent  ? 

Mr,  Martin.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

The  Chairman.  And  were  they  brought  in  by  the  different  com- 
panies from  foreign  lands? 

Mr.  Martin.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  they  happen  to  get  there,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  different  languages  ai*e  spoken  there 
in  those  mills? 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  I  could  not  give  the  number,  but  there  are 
Roumanian,  Slav,  Horwats 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  they  are  from  some  part  of  Hungary,  and 
Magyar  and  Horwats  and  Roumanains. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  many  wei-e  at  work  there  v(5stcrday,  of 
the  8,000  men  in  all  the  mills? 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  I  could  not  tell  y(»u.  1  will  make  a  statement, 
that  the  Auiericans,  day  before  yesterday,  since  the  strike  coui- 
menced,  we  have  been  talkiug  to  the  Auiericans,  to  the  American j 
element,  to  try  to  find  out  where  they  were  at,  and  they  held  a  I 
meeting  day  iJefore  ye^^terday,  which  was  the  second  meeting,  and 
at  that  time  they  decided  to  go  back  to  work.  First  a  vote  was  taken 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  would  affiliate  with  the  organization,  with 
this  new  organization,  and  thev  voted  "no"  unanimously.  The 
vote  was  taken  then  as  to  whether  or  not  they  should  go  back  to 
work,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously  with  the  exception  of  two 
votes. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  manv  were  there  at  tlie  meeting? 

Mr.  Martin.  'Well,  there  was  about  two-thirds  of  them,  I  should 
•say. 
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The  Chairman.  And  were  those  all  what  you  call  Americans? 

Mr.  Martin.  The  American  citizens,  that  is,  English-speaking 
people,  I  iiieim. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  these  men  that  you  speak  of  as  foreigners, 
you  differentiate  between  as  non-English'  speaking  and  as  English 
speaking? 

ifr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  the  same  men  that  you  designate 
a&  foreigners,  as  citizens? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Martin.  Machinist. 

Senator  Piiipps.  And  how  long  have  you  been  emj)loyed  there? 

Mr.  Martin.  Seven  years. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  have  you  ever  i)elonged  to  a  union  yourself? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  have,  but  I  do  not  now. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  formerly  belonged  to  one? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipi^s.  And  what  was  the  reason  that  you  left  the  union? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  was  somewhat  of  a  personal  affair.  T  represented 
a  labor  organization  in  my  time.  I  represented  the  machinist's  in 
that  part  of  the  country  for  a  number  of  years. 

Senator  McKellar.  "What  do  you  do? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  am  a  machinist. 

Senator  Mc^^fxlar.  And  what  is  your  pay? 

IVrr.  Martin.  I  make  about  $9  a  day— $8.96,  to  be  exact. 

Senator  Piiiprs.  For  how  many  hours  work? 

Mr.  Martin.  Ten  houi*s  work;  we  work  10  and  get  11;  we  work 
on  an  8-hour  basis. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  houi*s  do  the  unskilled  laborers 
work  in  that  mill? 
^    Jlr.  Martin.  The  unskilled  laboiers  work  12  hours. 

TJie  Chairman.  And  what  pav  do  they  receive? 

Mr.  Martin.  The  lowest  pay,  T  believe,  at  our  plant  is  42  cents  an 
hour,  and  from  that  up.  A  very  few,  I  understand — this  is  from 
hearsay — a  very  few  receive  42  cents  an  hour;  they  most  all  receive 
more  than  42  cents  an  hour  and  up  as  high  as  50  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  ^Walsh.  Have  there  been  any  disturbances  at  Youngs- 
town? 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  sir,  not  to  mention,  uhless  you  would  include 
gi*eat  intimidation. 

Senator  Wai^h.  Upon  the  part  of  whom? 

Mr.  Martin.  Sir? 

Senator  Walsh.  Upon  the  part  of  whom? 

Mr.  Martin.  On  the  part  of  the  strikers. 

Senator  Waush.  Did  you  say  how^  many  men  are  on  strike  there? 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  as  I  said  to  the  Senator  a  while  ago,  that 
Avould  depend  upon  Avhat  you  mean  by  "  on  strike." 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  men  left  their  employ  voluntarily  the 
first  day? 

Mr.  ]\Iarttn.  Well,  that  does  not  help  the  matter. 

Senator  Wai.sh.  'VATiat  would  you  give  as  the  nnmber?  Could 
you  not  give  us  the  number? 
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f].^"*?  Martin   I  could  not.    I  have  no  way  of  finding  out  whether 
thw  left  voluntarily  or  through  fear. 

th?o'u''|h''LaH^^^  ^""'^    "^^""^    '^^'    ^""^^    voluntarily    or 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  I  should  judge  about  50  per  cent.    *  \i 

.Senator  Walsh.  Fiftv  per  cent? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir.*^ 

Senator  Walsh.  IIow  man>:  are  out  now  at  these  various  plants? 

Mr.  xMarttn.  T\ell,  I  should  judge  there  is  still  85  per  cent  of  the 
men  standing  out. 

Senator  \v!\lsii.  You  should  judge  there  are  85  per  cent  of  the 


standing  out? 


men 


Mr.  Mar^n.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  enough  out  to  cripple  us. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  do  you  mean  by  telling  me  that  50  per  cent 
of  the  men  went  out  on  the  fii-st  day  and  that  85  per  cent  of  the  men 
^^^/^^?c^"^  ^"*^'     Evidently  we  do  not  understand  earh  other. 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  we  must  define  the  question  of  going  out  and 
staying  out  afterwards  owing  to  circumstances. 

Senator  Walsu.  How  many  of  the  men  went  out?- 

Mr.  Martin.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  men  went  out  directly  , 
through  fear  or  allegiance  to  the  organization,  and  25  walked  oiit  \'  - 
owing  to  the  condition. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  that  there  are  now  about  85  per  cent  of  the 
men  out 

Mr.  Martin  (interrupting).  Yes,  sir;  I  should  judge. 

Senator  Walsh.  For  some  reason  or  other? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  the  first  day  only  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
employees  went  out? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  the  other  35  per  cent  went  out  and  have  gone 
out  voluntarily  or  through  fear? 
•   Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  or  owing  to  other  circumstances. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  there  has  been  no  disturbance? 

Mr.  Martin.  Nothing  outside  of  intimidation  and  maybe  a  couple 
of  personal  encounters. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  you  think  that  only  about  15  per  cent  of 
the  original  number  of  8,000  men  are  at  work  now  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  one  point  that  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  in  my  testimony,  and  it  is  that  question  of  intimidation, 
because  it  has  to  do  with  our  Americanism.  I  believe  that  he  ought 
to  be  entitled  to  all  the  lawful  rights  that  are  coming  to  us,  and  these/ 
men  have  carried  on  a  svstem  of  intimidation  that  has  been  thorw 
oughly  im- American  by  the  massing  of  thousands  of  men  at  the  gat^ 
and  by  the  threatening  of  the  burning  down  of  homes  and  the  killing 
of  families. 
•     The  Chairman.  You  say  that  they  have  threatened  to  do  tluit  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  threatened  myself.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  strike  the  Americans  who  went  to  work,  they  in- 
cluded fully  90  per  cent  of  the  Americans  or  the  English-speaking 
people  in  the  heat  plant,  and  they  had  nine  heats,  and  the  nmnage- 
ment  had  not  figured  tliat  they  would  be  tied  up,  and  they  Avero 
caught  with  nine  heats  in  the  open-hearth  furnaces.  The  Americanj^ 
realizing  that  condition,  they  were  appealed  to  man  the  boilers  and 
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take  care  of  the  power  houses ;  they  wanted  to  get  them  to  keep  them 
up,  because  to  leave  them  to  go  down  would  mean  a  gi*eat  expense 
in  the  furnaces  in  the  rebuilding  them  and  the  loss  to  the  men,  etc. 
The  Americans  realized  this  and  they  stayed  there.  We  fired  the 
boilers — I  was  one  of  the  men — we  fired  the  boilers  and  kept  the  steam 
up,  and  in  the  evening  we  were  threatened  as  we  were  going  out  of 
the  gate — ^there  were  nearly  a  thousand  people  there,  and  one  fellow 
hollered  "  We  will  cet  his  home ;  we  "will  burn'  his  home."  I  only 
heard  one  man  say  that,  though. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  deputized? 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  to  instruct  these  men ;  what 
were  3'ou  doing  before  the  strike  to  instruct  tliem  in  the  Englisli 
language? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  did  everything.  Do  you  mean  just  in  reference 
to  the  strike? 

The  Chairman.  No.  You  have  75  per  cent  of  your  men  there 
who  can  not  speak  the  English  language,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Martin.  'They  are  not  conversant  in  the  language,  but  we  can 
talk  to  them ;  we  can  make  ourselves  understood. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  do  anything  to  try  to  teach  those  people 
anythjing  about  this  Government,  its  ideals  and  its  institutions  and 
what  it  stands  for,  or  do  you  just  get  what  labor  you  can  out  of 
them  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir.  For  the  last  couple  of  years,  to  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  and  maybe  longer  than  that,  but  to  mj  personal 
knowledge  for  the  last  couple  of  years,  the  Steel  Corporation  has  es- 
tablished and  conducted  evening  schools  that  these  men  may  attend, 
where  they  f\re  instructed  in  our  language  and  in  a  knowledge  of  our 
institutions 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  attend? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  quite  a  class  there  at  the  Ohio 
works,  where  I  work,  and  some  of  the  officials  of  the  plant  sacrifice 
their  evenings  in  order  to  teach  them  the  language  and  teach  them  a 
knowledge  of  our  institutions. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  war  did  these  men  contribute  to  the 
'^Red  Cross  and  buy  Liberty  bonds? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir;  they  did,  almost  to  a  man. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  these  same  men  who  are  striking? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  propaganda  among  those  men  you 
call  foreigners  along  the  line  of  Bolshevism  and  I.  W.  W.? 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  judging  from  results,  that  must  be  all  they  got. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  results? 

Mr.  Martin.  Wliy,  it  is  the  most  uur American  condition  I  ever 
saw;  in  my  experience  with  the  labor  organizations  we  always  ap- 
pealed to  the  reason  or  the  sense  of  justice  of  a  man.  In  this  fight 
the  issue  seems  to  be  the  saving  of  their  homes,  not  the  question  of 
more  money  or  shorter  hours;  because  it  is  a  known  fact  around. the 
mills  that  the  very  people  who  are  striking  now  for  eight  hours  ar^ 
the  people  who  have  stood  in  the  way  of  the  people  securing  eight 
.hours  in  the  past.  That  is  a  known  fact.  You  never  could  talk 
eight  houi-s  to  those  people ;  they  did  not  want  that ;  all  they  could 
see  was  the  money. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  most  of  these  people  you  speak  of  as  foreiga- 
0rs  own  their  own  homes? 

Mr.  Martin.  A  great  many  of  thejn,  and  ritfht  there,  in  our  town, 
Youngstown,  the  Steel  Corporation  has  built  them  homes,  a  ce- 
ment house,  that  they  are  selling  for  $5,000,  to  these  for^ 
eigners,  well  worth  the  money,  based  on  present  values  of  real  estate 
in  Youngstown.  They  have  instituted  this  home-building  plan,  and 
many  Americans  complain  that  they  always  give  it  to  the  foreigner 
first.  Now,  they  started  this  home  building  with  the  foreigners 
first,  but  I  will  also  state  that  we  have  word  &om  the  Steel  Corpor- 
ation, from  their  officials  there,  that  they  are  now  considering  a  plan 
to  put  this  opportunity  within  the  reach  of  all  their  employees;  that 
if  a  man  owns  a  lot  anywhere  in  the  city,  he  does  not  have  to  build 
his  home  on  company  ground  or  buy  his  ground  from  the  company, 
if  he  owns  a  lot  anywhere  in  the  city  the  corporation  will  put  him  up 
a  home  and  guarantee — I  mean  charge  him  5  per  cent  interest,  ana 
guarantee  him  a  saving  of  $500  on  the  cost  of  the  building;  that  is 
their  guaranty.  They  have  not  got  any  further  yet  among  us, 
more  than  to  just,  feel  the  men  out,  how  they  stand  toward  the 
proposition. 

The  Chairman.  If  conditions  were  so  favorable  there,  how  do  you 
account  for  85  per  cent^of  the  men  going  out? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  account  for  it  by  the  un-American  methods  used 
by  the  organizers.  I  do  not  believe,  from  my  personal  knowledge  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  they  represent  the  American 
P^deration  of  Labor's  principles.  To  cite  one  case,  one  phase  of  the 
matter,  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  a 
member  of  the  parent  body  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
were  forced  by  this  condition,  which  the  American  Federation  of 
I^abor  approved  of,  to  break  their  agreement  with  the  employers 
there.  In  other  words,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  gave  sanc- 
tion to  a  condition  that  forces  a  member  of  the  organization  to  break 
their  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a  strike  there  some  years  agoi 
When  was  the  strike  before  this  one  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  was  before  my  time  in  that  part  of  the  country^ 
I  could  not  even  tellyou  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  English-speaking  workers 
went  out  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  they  did. 

The  Chairman.  They  went  out  i  .  '  , 

Mr.  Marhn.  Yes.  sir.  I  believe  that  they  predominated  at  that 
time,  the  Americans  did,  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  long  have  vou  been  in  Youngstown  at  this 
plant? 

Mrv  Martin.  I  have  been  at  Youngstown  14  years. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  during  that  time  have  there  been  complaints 
which  workmen,  or  committees  of  workmen,  sought  to  have  corrected 
by  the  foremen  or  superintendent  of  the  plant? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  have  standing  instructions — ^not  standing  instruc- 
tions, but  we  have  a  standing  invitation  at  all  times  from  ilr.  Gross, 
our  manager.  The  way  Me  got 'that  was^  in  his.  address  to  the  rnen 
during  our  Liberty  bond  campaigns,  etc.,  where  he  had  occasion  to 
appear  before  the  men ;  he  said  that  at  any  f  ime  the  men  had  anything 
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to  say  to  him,  be  sure  to  come  and  tell  him  about  it,  any  grievance. 
That  has  always  h(\.n  his  attitude,  so  far  as  the  Youngstown  district 
is  concerned. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  said  you  did  not  believe  that  this  was  tlie 
true  doetrme  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Who  have  been  proclaiming  the  doctrines  that 
have  been  proclaimed  at  Youngstown;  who  has  been  agitating  the 
matter  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  can  only  tell  about  those  that  are  prominent  now. 
A  man  named  McCadden  and  a  man  named  Hammersmark. 

Senator  McKellar.  Has  Mr.  Foster  been  there  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  suppose  he  has  been  in  and  out. 

Senator  McKeli^ar.  Do  you  know  him? 

Mr.  Martin.  No.    I  have  not  heard  him  speak. 

Senator  McKeli^r.  You  never  heard  him  speak  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  know  his  book. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  read  the  book  some  years  ago? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  read  the  book  and  that  was  enough. 

Senator  McKeixer.  What  were  the  doctrines,  as  related  in  that 
book? 

Mr.  Martin.  Anarchy. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Fitzpatrick? 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  have  known  him  by  reputation 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Senator  Phipps.  Has  he  been  in  Youngstown  recently? 

Mr.  Martin.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  understood  you  to  say,  Mr.  Martin,  you  thought 
these  men  seemed  to  be  striking  for  their  homes.     Did  you  say  that? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Just  what  did  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  they  were  threatened  with  the  burning  down  of 
their  homes  if  they  did  not  go  out.  Now,  I  have  approached  those 
men.  I  will  tell  you  the  attitude  I  took  prior  to  the  strike.  The 
Siituation  looked  serious  to  me,  and  on  my  own  volition  I  approached  a 
number  of  these  men,  shopmates  and  millmates,  and  tried  to  find  out 
what  was  in  their  minds  that  they  were  going  on  strike,  what  was 
the  reason.  I  should  know  it  because  I  was  a  fellow  employee.  T 
could  not  find  out  anything  more  than  that.  I  asked  the  question, 
"Are  you  going  to  work  next  Monday?"  The  answer  would  be  "I 
don't  know.  I  like  to  work,  but  what  am  I  going  to  do  ?  "  "  What's 
the  matter  ? "  "  Well,  them  fellows  say  they  will  burn  my  house 
down ;  I  guess  I  had  better  stay  home."  Now,  it  was  impossible  to 
find  out  whether  he  belonged  to  the  union  and  whether  his  heart  is  in 
the  sentiments  of  the  union  or  whether  it  is  through  fear. 

Senator  McKellar.  Were  these  foreigners  that  talked  to  you  that 
way — the  men  that  talked  as  you  described — were  they  foreigners? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  men  that  did  not  have  very  much  command  of 
our  language. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  there  labor  unions  at  Youngstown? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Among  the  employees  there? 

Mr.  Martin.  There  is,  yes. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Do  yon  Hnow  whether  they  had  a  meeting  and 
voted,  as  it  is  alleged  here  by  some  of  the  labor  leadci^s?  You  know 
there  has  been  evidence  introduced  that  these  iii.-mbei's  ox  the  laboi- 
unions  had  meetings  and  cast  votes  in  favor  of  a  strike.  Will  you 
say  that  did  not  happen  i 

Mr.  Martin.  I  would  only  have  to  give  a  kind  of  a  guess,  based  on 
my  knowledge  of  union  affairs,  and  I  would  say  I  don't  think  there 
was  a  vote  ever  taken.  I  think  the  vote.  Senator,  just  like  the  bill 
of  grievances,  was  formed  by  the  leaders.  I  am  positive,  from 
personal  observation  and  talking  w^ith  the  foreigners,  that  these  for- 
eigners don't  know  what  the  12  grievances  are. 

Senator  Jones.  How  long  have  they  been  organizing  the  union  at 
Youngstown  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  For  a  year  anyway.  My  knowledge  is  based  upon 
newspaper  accounts. 

Senator  Jones.  And  in  what  way  has  that  work  beto  carried  on. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  would  not  answer  definite^ 
on  that.  I  would  just  pick  up  my  evening  paper  in  the  evening,  and 
see  whether  there  was  a  meeting  to  be  held  for  millmen  in  Ohio. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  those  meetings  been  interfered  with? 

Mr.  Martin.  No. 

Senator  Jones  of  New  Mexico.  The  men  have  been  free  to  meet 
and  discuss  conditions  and  join  the  union  if  they  saw  fit? 

Mr.  Martin.     Yes,  sir. 

Senator  JoJjes  of  New  Mexico.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  by 
officials  of  the  mill  to  prevent  their  joining  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Martin.    No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones  of  New  Mexico.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  men  there  at  Youngstown  who  do  belong  to  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Martin.    No,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.    How  are  living  conditions  there?    Are  they       '' 
good  or  bad?  *      J 

Mr.  Martin.    The  sentiment  of  the  Americans — and  I  believe  we   / 
are  backed  up  by  the  foreign  element  there — is  that  we  do  not  want  / 
more  wages.  / 

Senator  McKellar.    Your  wages  are  fair?  ^ 

Mr.  Martin.     Yes,  sir.  ■     - 

Senator  McKellar.    Do  most  of  you  own  your  homes? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  it  is  a  good  town  for  people  owning  their 
homes. 

Senator  McKellar.  Are  the  houses  pretty  good,  are  they  com- 
fortable? 

Mr.  Martin.    Yes;  you  will  find  as  fine  homes  in  Youngstown  as    / 
anywhere  owned  by  workingmen.     You  would  be  surprised  to  see^ 
them.  / 

Senator  McKellar.    The  workingmen  own  good  homes? 

Mr.  Martin.     Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  They  are  comfortable  and  the  men  are  ap- 
parently happy? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir;  in  fact,  a  good  many  of  them  approach 
what  you  might  designate  as  a  mansion. 

Senator  McKeixar.  And  some  of  these  homes  are  owned  by 
workingmen  ? 

Mr.  Martin.     Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  McKellar.  And  there  lias  been  no  complaint  in  re^rd 
to  pay  or  in  regard  to  working  hours? 

Sir.  Martin.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  any — ^that  is,  just  recent  to 
this  trouble. 

Senator  McKellar*  What  about  i^eci'eations  for  the  men?  Does 
the  company  take  any  steps  toward  looking  after  the  welfare  and 
recreation  of  the  men? 

Mr.  Martin.    Yes;  they  maintain  a  hospital  at  the  plant. 

Senator  McKellar.    'They  do  maintain  a  hospital? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes:  not  only  for  accidents,  but  a  man  is  free  to  go 
there  any  time,  if  he  has  any  physical  complaint  and  have  it  attended 
to  whether  he  receives  an  injury  in  the  plant  or  out,  they  will  attend 
to  it. 

Senator  McKEUiAR.    If  he  works  for  the  company? 

Mr.  Martin.  If  he  works  for  the  company ;  and  the  treatment  is 
gratis. 

Mr.  LiNDABURY.    You  were  asked  about  recreation. 

Mr.  Martin.  Oh.  As  to  the  recreation  part  of  it,  they  haviO  es- 
tablished a  playground  for  the  children  and  the  young  people  of 
the  neighbornood,  chiefly  for  the  foreign  element. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  about  the  schools? 

Mr.  Martin.  They  have  a  mechanical  school  there;  any  young 
man  working  at  the  plant  is  eli^ble  for  the  school ;  they  receive  all 
the  benefits  of  it;  they  have  men  in  the  different  depai-tments  to  teach 
the  school. 

Senator  McKei^lar.  Is  that  school  maintained  by  the  employees  or 
employers? 

Mr.  Martin.  By  the  employ  el's. 

Senator  McKellar.  They  have  a  qualified  teacher  or  teachers  to 
look  after  that  school  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir.  Thev  teach  a  man  right  up  from  the  very 
fundamentals;  teach  him  his  A  B  C's. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  say  the  hours  of  work  are  satisfactory; 
when  you  work  more  than  an  eight-hour  day  you  allow  time  and  a 
half  for  overtime? 

Mr.  Martin.  Time  and  a  half  on  an  eight-hour  basis,  yes. 

Senator  McKellar.  There  was  a  statement  made  here  the  other 
day  that  made  an  impression  on  me,  that  every  two  weeks  there  were 
certain  men,  I  believe  rollers,  I  am  not  sure,  I  can  not  give  the 
technical  description,  but  that  every  two  weeks  they  had  to  work  one 
class  of  men  24  houi^s  at  a  stretch. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  that  is  so  at  our  place. 

Senator  McKellar.  Will  you  describe  how  that  is  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  I  shall  have  to  qualify  that  word  "  work."  Now 
you  take  a  man  who  comes  on  just  Sunda)'  to  Sunday.  He  may  have 
a  lot  of  operative  work  to  do  during  the  day  time,  but  when  that 
mill  starts  at  half  past  5  that  man  is  at  rest,  it  they  do  not  have  any 
breakdowns  or  any  bad  luck,  that  man  is  free  to  rest  all  night,  so  that 
you  can  not  sav  lie  works  24  hours.    He  is  on  duty  24  hours. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  do  not  think  I  undei*stood  it  fully  from  the 
other  witness.  What  does  that  man  do?  What  is  his  business? 
What  is  the  character  of  his  work? 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  repairing  the  machinery,  cleaning  out  tTie  mill, 
and  just  to  do  whatever  work  is  needed  in  an  emergency. 
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Senator  McKellar.  How  many  of  those  men  are  there  that  work 
the  24  hours  every  two  weeks  of  the  8,000? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  would  not  think  there  would  be  over  400  or  500. 

Senator  McKellar.  Is  there  no  wav  to  avoid  that  very  remarkable 
situation  of  a  man  working  24  hours  ? 

Mr.  Martix.  Well,  you  could  avoid  it  if  you  could  get  the  consent 
of  the  men,  but  I  do  not  think  the  men  would  consent  to  it. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  they  get  time  and  a  half  for  each  hour 
overtime. 

Mr.  Martin.  All  over  eight  hours,  yes. 

Senator  McKellar.  Then  he  is  resting  up  all  the  next  day,  he  can 
sleep. 

Mr.  Martin.  He  can  sleep  all  the  next  day  and  come  out  that 
ni^ht ;  he  changes  shifts. 

Mr.  Lindabury.  They  do  not  work  any  moi-e  hours  in  a  week  on 
account  of  it. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  mean  the  hours  i>er  week  are  the  sixme  as 
other  work? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKeixar.  But  there  are  four  or  five  hundred  of  these 
men  every  two  weeks  who  have  to  work  24  hours  a  day  under  your 
rule? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Senator  McKellar.  Is  that  so  in  all  of  the  plants? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  I  was  rather  interested  in  the  conditions  such  as 
were  outlined  in  Younjystown,  Ohio,  with  respect  to  the  privilege 
the  men  have  for  meeting  and  discussing  organization  into  labor 
unions.  You  have  told  us  that  they  were  perfectly  free  in  Youngs- 
town  to  have  these  meetings,  discuss  these  affairs,  and,  if  they  chose, 
to  join  the  labor  union.  The  witness  who  just  preceded  you  testi- 
fied to  quite  a  different  state  of  affairs  in  the  locality  where  he  re- 
sided and  where  he  worked;  according  to  my  recollection,  he  stated 
they  were  not  permitted  to  hold  any  meetings  at  all.  I  believe  that 
the  witness  lived  in  Pennsylvania.  I  am  interested  to  know  whether 
you  can  give  us  any  light  on  that  subject  as  to  why  one  condition 
should  exist  in  Ohio  and  another  condition  over  in  rennsylvania. 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  T  would  base  that  upon  the  temperament  or 
encouragement  of  the  people,  not  encouragement,  but  reasonable- 
ness of  the  people. 

Mr.  Lindabury.  Will  vou  pardon  me  saying  I  think  you  misun- 
derstood the  witness,  fle  spoke  only  of  one  occasion  when  they 
had  a  block  in  the  street  and  not  any  general  conditions  extending 
over  any  length  of  time,  as  I  understood  him. 

Senator  Jones.  I  may  have  rather  overdrawn  that. 

Mr.  Lindabury.  Blocking  the  streets,  he  said,  you  will  remember, 
and  he  spoke  of  onlv  the  one  occasion  where  they  were  interfered 
with. 

Senator  Jones.  But  T  imderstood  from  him  that  they  were  not 
nieeting  over  there ;  but  at  any  rate  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  there  was 
no  interference  from  the  military  authorities  or  the  public  au- 
thorities? 

Mr.  Martin.  No. 
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Senator  Jones.  Were  they  meetin<r  for  the  purpose  of  organiza- 
tion? 

^iv.    2'iAi.'n.\.   Tiiv'  u',r,\     ilia  1  l\-i  i>ii<  i.-    I    i'.ii'   ^.l^^     >'i.n    :i    ..l.''!;,i.-    m 

\'in:irj:Ai)s\n.  ()  .lo,  w.*-  il;i-:  l.\\  ri-ni<-\  i.i'^;:;  \\\'-  .\".-.'  ...  of 
the  Ohio  wuik.^  ^ol  to^cllici  in  i;  Liiii  ii.  a  poi/io.j  K,t  the  town  known 
as  Briar  Hills,  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  being  to  find  out  whether 
American  citizens  were  licked  or  w^hether  they  had  still  manhood 
enough  left  to  go  back  to  work.  That  hall  was  stoned  by  al>out  50 
of  the  strikers  during  the  meeting,  stones  thrown  against  the  side 
of  the  building  periodically  while  the  meeting  was  going  on.  That 
is  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  a  meeting  in  Youngstown  interfered  with 
by  anybody. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  population  of  Youngstown  now  L 

Mr.  Martin.  About  125,000  people. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  it  has,  of  course,  all  the  police  protection 
and  methods  of  recreation  and  schools  that  any  American  city  of 
that  size  has  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  of  that  125,000  people  only  8,000  are  em- 
ployed by  the  steel  corporation? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  have  in  that  town,  if  you  want  to  extend  that,  a 
sheet  and  tubing  concern  employing  12,000  or  13  000 ;  we  have  the 
Peoples  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  with  something  like  60,000  or  70,000  men . 
idle 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  these  strikes? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  there  are  tliree  other  industries  that  have 
strikes? 

Mr.  Martin.  More  than  that,  five  or  six  steel  industries,  individual 
concerns. 

Senator  Walsh.  They  are  independent  strikes,  independent  of 
this  one? 

Mr.  Martin.  No;  it  is  all  one,  the  one  strike.  They  are  all  in 
there. 

Senator  Walsh.  Affiliated  with  this? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Senator  McKellar.  How^  many  of  those  laborers  are  on  strike, 
laborers  for  other  concerns  not  connected  with  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  mean  just  approximately. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  will  not  even  give  a  guess. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  run  as  to  foreigners,  what  propor- 
tion of  the  employees  of  those  mills? 

Mr.  Martin.  About  the  same  as  the  Ohio  works  or  the  Steel  Cor- 
'poration.  I  wish  I  had  got  that  before  I  came  away.  The  town 
runs  between  50  and  60  per  cent  foreigners  in  population. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  have  so  many  for- 
eigners in  your  plant  there?  Is  preference  given  to  foreign  labor 
rather  than  to  American  labor? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  that  would  be  a  question 
for  some  of  the  ste^l  officials  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  are  drawing  a  good  salary  there. 
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Mr.  Martin.  I  know,  but  I  do  not  know  why  they  hire  so  many 
people. 

The  Chairman.  So  many  foreigners? 

ifr.  Martin.  TlTiether  that  is  ]nst  because  they  are  the  kind  of 
people  who  come  along  for  the  job  or  whether  it  is  a  defined  plan,  T 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  Gary.  More  ximericans  went  to  the  war. 

The  CuAiRMAN.  Was  this  condition  similar  to  this  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Tho  CiTXTRAiAN.  There  were  as  many  foreigners  before  the  war  in 
the  mills  as  now? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

The  Ciiair3ian.  Then  that  rather  refutes  your  suggestion,  Judge 
(lary? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  Martin.  Senator,  I  should  like  you  to  make  note  of  this,  that 
the  steel  corporation  was  the  only  concern  in  tliat  part  of  the  country 
that  took  back  every  exsoldier. 

The  Ciiair:man.  Some  of  these  foreigners  were  soldiei-s,  too,  were 
they  not? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  can  answer  the  quostioii  in  regard  to  this.     I 
do  laiow  of  some  industries  that  have  done  away  with  American 
citizen  employees  on  the  theory  they  were  too  intelligent  and  that , 
they  can  get  along  better  with  foreigners,  and  now  the  foreigners' 
have  organized  and  are  more  belligerent  than  tlie  Americitns. 

Tlie  Chairman.  We  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  strike  being  brought 
alK)ut  by  foreignei's;  that  is  one  of  the  things  we  aria  looking  into 
Xow,  it  seems  a  hirge  proportion  of  the  men  employed,  at  least  as  fai 
as  the  concern  you  are  connected  with  is  concerned,  are  foreigner^, 
so  we  have  the  situation  of  the  present  steel  company  employing  these 
foreigners  in  large  numbers,  more  than  Americans,  thr-n  the  forei gn- 
eiss bringing  on  the  strike. 

Mr.  Martin.  The  reason   the  foreigners  brought  the  strike  on.\^ 
Senator,  was  because  they  were  the  only  people  asked  into  the  organi-  }  •" 
zation. 

The  (yiEAiRMAN.  Were  not  Americans  asked  to  join  the  organiza- 
tion? 

Air.  Martin.  I  ha\e  y^t  to  meet  the  first  American  that  has  been  ,^ 
approached  by  these  organizers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  really  mean  that  the  American  Federation  , 
of  Labor  is^not  asking  the  Americans  to  join,  and  is  asking  the  for-  i " 
eign  workers  to  join? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  a  member  of  the  Federation  of  Labor 
once,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  true  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  then  that  the  American  Federation  \^ 
of  Labor  has  changed  and  has  become  foreignized  as  to  some  of  these  ^' 
industries?  ^i. 

Mr.  Martin.  My  personal  opinion  is  this:  Somebody  got  in  and 
scuttled  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  some  trouble  with  the  Amerioan 
Federation  of  Labor,  some  personal  trouble  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  was  a  personal  qitestion. 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  that  was  local.  I  never  had  any  controversy 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  heads.  That  was  only 
through  politics.  We  had  a  little  controversy,  myself  and  Samuel 
Gompers,  but  that  was  political  and  not  personal. 

Senator  McKellar.  xou  say  someone  has  gone  ahead  and  scuttled 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Senator  McKellar.  Who  was  it  that  did  it,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think,  if  I  were  to  pick  out  the  king  bee  I  would 
Ipick  out  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  He  is  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  Foster.  I 
rthink  that  those  fellows  are  rearing  a  band  of  buccaneers  in  this 
country  that  are  going  to  upset  this  Government  if  they  are  not 
stopped. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  interesting.  Just  why  do  you  say  that 
about  Mr.  Fitzpatrick? 

Mr.  Martin.  JBecause  of  his  reputation  in  Chicago.  He  was  always 
regarded  as  an  autocrat  and  a  radical. 

Understand  what  I  say  about  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  is  based  upon  hear- 
say, and  from  my  dealings  with  other  jiien  who  have  dealt  with  him 
in  the  past. 

Senator  McICellar.  Do  you  know  hiju  yourself? 

Mr.  Martin.  No ;  I  do  not  know  him  jjersonally. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  believe  you  testified  you  did  not  know  Mr. 
Foster,  but  you  had  read  his  books? 

Mr.  Martin.  No;  I  do  not  know  him.  I  have  read  his  books;  that 
is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  a  charge  here,  which,  of  course,  is  a 
pretty  serious  one,  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  campaign  to  prac- 
tically overthrow  the  institutions  of  our  country? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  are  interested  in  knowing  your  basis  for 
arriving  at  that  conclusion. 

Senator  McKellar.  As  I  understand  you,  you  went  further  than 
that,  and  said  they  were  trying  to  overthrow  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Did  I  so  undei*stand  you  i 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  LiNDABURY.  That  isn't  going  further.  That  isn't  going  quite 
so  far. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  basis  for  saying  they  have  followed 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Foster 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  based  upon  their  methods. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  make  that  clear? 

Mr.  Martin.  Their  methods  of  organizing  and  their  methods  of 
conducting  the  strike  is  something  uuKnown  to  the  usages  of  Ameri- 
can labor  organizations. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  tliat  this  strike,  in  the  method  wdth  which 
it  is  conducted,  is  different  from  the  other  strikes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  past? 
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Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  respect? 

Mr.  Makttn.  In  that  instead  of,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  appealin/:^ 
to  a  man's  sense  of  justice  and  ri^ht,  they  seek  to  instill  into  his  I 
heart  an  awful  fear  of  vengeance  if  he  does  not  subscribe  to  their 
demands. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  of  your  men,  who  have  been  so  threat- 
ened, gone  to  the  authorities  out  there  for  protection? 

Mr.  Martin.    No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  law-abiding  community  there  and 
law  enforcement,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  yourself  suggested  to  the  authorities 
that  thest*  matters  ought  to  be  looked  into  and  that  the  men  ought 
to  be  protected  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  have,  to  this  extent.  I  went  to  the  authorities  the 
other  day  when  I  intended  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  Americans  and 
asked  for  protection  at  the  meeting — not  protection,  but  that  they 
prevent  any  disorder. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  15  per  cent  of  red-blooded  Ameri- 
cans are  able  to  take  care  of  85  per  cent  foreigners? 

Mr.  Martin.  Senator,  if  you  were  to  travel  around  amongst  the 
inen  and  see  the  awful  condition  you  would  think  that  there  was 
time  that  something  ought  to  be  done  for  that  condition. 

The  Chairman.  For  that  condition?     What  condition? 

Mr.  Martin.  Fearful  condition. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  mean  living  condition  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Not  living  condition;  I  mean  the  condition  of  fear 
they  are  in. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  terrorized,  are  they? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  85  per  cent  or  the  15  per  cent? 

Mr.  Martin.  The  15  per  cent,  the  American  element;  the  American 
element  and  the  foreigners — ^you  might  make  it  100  per  cent. 

The  Chahiman.  They  are  all  terrorized? 

Mr.  Martin.  All  terrorized.  That  is  based  upon  my  observation 
and  my  travel  amongst  them. 

The  Chairman.  !m)t  the  15  per  cent  are  terrorized,  but  the  86  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  they  are  terrorized  by  this  doctrine  that  is  being 
preached  to  them  by  these  organizers. 

The  Chairman.  The  85  per  cent  are  not  preaching  that  doctrine 
themselves,  are  they? 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  being  preached  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  it  is  being  preached  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Are  meetings  being  held  there  at  which  that  doc- 
trine is  being  preached  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  I  could  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  doc- 
trine is  preached,  but  I  can  say  the  evidence  is  there. 

The  Chairman.  Are  addresses  made  to  them  in  foreign  tongues? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  foreign  speakers  there,  and  we 
can  not  tell  what  they  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  they  say? 
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Mr.  Martin.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Are  foreign  papers  circulated  among  them? 

Mr.  Martin.  Foreign  papers — I  can  not  read  them,  but  they  have 
a  club  there  of  foreign  paper  owners.  They  have  formed  what  they 
call  the  Cosmopolilan  Club  for  the  purpose  of  making  known  the 
attitude  of  the  better  element  of  foreign  people  so  far  as  this  strike 
is  concerned ;  that  in  a  way  they  pity — in  public  statement  published 
in  a  paper  the  other  night  they  said  they  pitied  the  foreigner  and 
asked  the  American  to  have  patience  with  him  in  this  strike;  they 
pitied  them  on  account  of  their  ignorance;  they  said  he  was  not 
altogether  to  blame  for  tliis  strike,  and  they  intimated  in  the  article 
that  there  was  somebody  else  responsible  for  the  .strike  besides  the 
foreigner. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  your  position  with  the  Steel  Company  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Machinist. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  it  part  of  your  duty  to  mingle  with  the  men  and 
find  out  whether  or  not  they  have  grievances  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  not  my  duty ;  I  am  not  paid  for  that.  I  do  that 
from  personal  inclination. 

Senator  Jones.  You  spoke  of  this  book  by  Mr.  Foster.    When  did 
you  get  that  book  ? 
./    Mr.  Martin.  About  six  weeks  ago. 

Senator  Jones.  Where  did  you  get  it? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  got  it  from  a  fellow  workman. 

Senator  Jones.  Where? 

Mr.  Martin.  From  a  fellow  workman. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  that  book  generally  circulated  there? 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  not  to  my  know  ledge  it  is  not.  I  see  it  has  the 
sales  price  on  it  of  25  cents,  but  I  do  not  know  where  it  can  be 
purchased. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  there  any  place  where  it  can  be  obtained  now? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Jones.  What  was  your  object  in  reading  that  book  about 
three  weeks  ago? 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  I  read  the  book  to  find  out  what  position  Mr. 
Foster  took  on  this  question,  that  is-:,  this  question  of  economics. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  undei'stand  that  that  book  is  the  basis  of 
his  present  activity? 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  if  you  take  the  moihod  being  employed  and  the 
way  the  strike  is  being  conducted,  after  reading  the  book  they  look 
very  similar.  It  looks  like  a  movement  toward  that  end  that  he 
preaches  in  the  book.    That  is  my  judgment. 

Senator  Jones.  Has  Mr.  Foster  or  any  other  ropre^^entative  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  been  preaching  the  doctrine  of  that 
book  in  your  community  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  sir.    I  have  never  hoard  any  official  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  or  any  organizer  preach  anything  like  what 
is  in  that  book.    They  always  preach  conciliation  and  cooperation 
between  employer  and  employees,  and  there  has  been  no  idea  of  con- 
"  ciliation  shown  in  this  strike  whatever.    7t  must  be  rule  or  ruin. 

Senator  Piiipps.  Are  you  a  stocklioldois  :n  th?  United  States  Steel 
Corporation?    Do  you  own  any  of  it.^  ^\;l  ' : 

Mr.  Martin.  I  ov»n  two  shares. 
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Senator  Phipps.  Are  many  of  the  employees  in  the  Ohio  plant 
stockholders  in  the  company? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state  that. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Phipps.  Is  there  any  special  inducement  made  to  the  em- 
ployee to  purchase  stock,  other  than  the  placing  on  it  of  a  figure  a 
little  below  the  market  price? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  all.  They  never  solicit  you  to  subscribe  to 
stock  in  our  plant. 

Senator  Phipps.  This  was  then  a  voluntary 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  voluntary. 

Senator  Phipps.  This  was  a  voluntary  purchase  on  the  market  and 
not  through  an  offering  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  common  or  preferred  stock? 

Mr.  Martin.  Common  stock. 

The  Chairman.  What  dividends  has  it  paid  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years? 

Mr.  Martin.  Five  per  cent  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman  And  what  last  year? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  has  been  both,  sometimes  preferred  and  sometimes 
common;  lately  common  stock. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  has  been  sometimes  preferred  and  other  times  coui- 
inon  stock.  Lately  it  has  been  common  stock.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  purchase  any  preferred  stock. 

Mr.  LiNDSBURY.  I  think  the  witness  misunderstood  the  Senator, 
who  had  him  say  he  got  it  on  the  market.  I  do  not  think  he  under- 
stood that. 

Senator  Phipps.  Perhaps  that  is  so.  I  was  inquiring  whether  he 
had  purchased  it  from  the  company. 

Mr.  Martin.  From  the  company. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  want  to  know  whether  when  vou  purchased  it 
you  were  promised  anything  in  addition  to  the  regular  dividend  that 
might  be  declared  on  the  stock? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes ;  you  got  a  special  bonus  from  the  company  as  an 
incentive  to  hold  your  stock.  There  is  a  special  bonus  paid  by  the 
company  on  the  stock. 

Mr.  Gary.  A  rebate  of  $5  a  share  for  5  years. 

The  Chairman.  One  hundred  dollar  shares? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  get  a  25  per  cent  discount  at  the  end 
of  5  years.  If,  in  the  meantime,  an  employee  voluntarily  leaves 
he  can  get  his  cash.     He  can  give  up  his  stock  and  get  his  cash. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  common  stock  has  paid  16  per  cent  in  divi- 
dends and  earnings  to  the  stockholders  during  the  last  few  years,  has 
it  not? 

Mr.  Martin.  Tliere  were  times  when  it  ran  up  in  that  neighbor- 
hood; yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  paid  17  per  rent  for  a  year? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes:  for  one  year. 

Senator  Walsh.  For  one  year  or  two  years? 

Mr.  Gary.  About  a  year. 

141410—19 21 
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Mr.  Martin.  For  about  a  year  it  ran  to  17. 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  I  understand  you  to  sajr  that  the  EngUshr 

•  speaking  employees  wei*e  in  a  state  of  fear  lest  violence  be  practiced 

against  them  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  employees  of  Youngstown? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is,  I  suppose,  because  the  foreign  einployees 
feel  that  the  English-speaking  employees  do  not  sympathize  with 
them  in  the  strike? 


Mr.  Martin.  No  ;  it  apj^rs  to  me-; — 

Senator  Walsh.  There  isn't  any  racial  feeling,  is  thei^e  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  is  because  they  feel  they  are  out  of  sympathy, 
that  thev  are  not  in  unison  with  them,  or  what? 

Mr.  Martin.  No  ;  they  feel,  I  think,  that  the  threats  that  have  been 
made  against  the  Americans  have  been  made  because  they  fe^l  that 
they  needed  the  Americans  to  win  and  that  they  are  spurred  on  by 
the  fear  that  has  been  instilled  in  them. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  is  coercion  to  force  tliem  into  the  union  and  to 
combine  with  them  in  the  strike 

Mr.  Martin.  They  haven't  tried  to  force  them  into  the  unions; 
it  isn't  a  question  of  forcing  them  into  the  organizations;  it  is  a 
question  of  forcing  them  right  out  into  the  sti^eet,  to  get  them  out. 

Mr.  LiNDABrRV.  Force  them  out  of  the  mills? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wai-sii.  And  have  them  join  the  strike  ( 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  that  is  the  idea. 

Senator  McKellar.  The  great  majority  of  those  foreignei*s  did  not 
go  into  the  war  at  all,  did  they? 

Mr.  Martin.  Oh,  yes,  they  went. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  percentage  of  them  went  into  the  war? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  can  not  say  what  percentage,  but  every  foreigner 
that  was  called  on  went,  and  many  foreigners  yolunteered  from  my 
district.  I  might  say  this,  and  I  believe  it  will  cover  the  question,  that 
they  were  all  just  as  patriotic  as  anyl)ody. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  proportion  of  them  vote  ^ 

Mr.  Martin.  I  am  not  in  position  to  answer  that  question. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  do  not  know  what  proportion  are  natural- 
ized citizens  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  think  they  ought  to  be  naturalized 
citizens  if  they  live  over  here? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes.  sir.  I  don't  know  whether  it  will  do  any  good 
because  we  have  jots  of  naturalized  citizens  now  that  ought  to  be 
deported. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  think  that  is  true,  too. 

Mr.  Martin.  With  some  the  papers  do  not  do  them  any  good.  The 
papers  just  serve  as  a  protection,  tnat  is  all.  If  I  had  my  way  I  would 
pick  Mr.  Foster  and  his  like  up,  have  them  examined  and  if  they 
were  convicted  of  being  monomaniacs  and  a  menace  to  society,  T 
would  lock  them  up,  because  they  are  bringing  suffering  not  only 
upon  the  Government,  but  they  are  bringing  suffering  upon  a  lot 
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of  poor,  innoeent,  ignorant  people,  which  is  umvarranted,  and  will 
ieaa  nowhere. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  so  far  as  I  have  known  them, 
have  always  worked  along  constructive  lines,  always  with  an  aim  of 
gdn^  forward.    But  this  strike  here  seems  to  me  to  be  just  a  move , 
to  brmg  things  to'  a  standstill  and  commence  desti-uction.    That  is  my  i 
best  idea  of  tiie  matter. 

Senator  Piiipps.  You  have  stated  that  no  ballot  was  ever  taken 
among  the  workmen  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  would  go  on 
strike  at  this  plant. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  we  took  a  vote  last  Saturday  and  I  will  give  the 
resuU 

Senator  Walsh.  That  was  the  English  speaking  vote  ? 

Se^fttor  Phipps.  I  have  reference  now  to  before  September  22, 
when  this  strike  was  declared  and  the  men  called  out.  So  far  as  your 
knowledge  goes,  and  you  are  an  employee,  no  ballot  had  been 
taken 

Mr.  iL\RTiN.  No;  not  to  my  knowledge.  > 

Senator  Phipps.  As  to  whether  they  w^ould  strike  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  No. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  so  far  as  your  information  goes  no  attempt 
was  made  to  organize  the  English  speaking  clement  of  employee^ 
prior  to  tli«  strike? 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  organized  efforts  were  made  to  have  the  for-| 
eign-speaking  employees  join  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Is  that  cori'ect? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  with  this  witness.  I^t  nie  suggest  that 
we  had  better  go  ahead  with  Judge  Gary. 

Mr.  LiNDABURY.  What  shall  we  do  with  the  rest  of  these  witnesses? 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  keep  them  here  until  to-morrow? 

Mr.  LiNDABURr.  Yes,  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  had  better  cull  them  out  and  leave  us 
three  or  four  witnesses  from  the  different  parts  or  points.  We  do 
not  want  cumulative  testimony. 

Mr.  LiNDABURY.  I  think  none  of  them  are  cumulative.  We  sent 
to  tlie  various  localities  and  no  two  of  them  are  from  the  same  lo- 
cality, as  I  underetand  it.  Of  course,  we  will  reduce  the  number, 
just  as  the  committee  desires.  Shall  we  reduce  the  number  to,  say,, 
five  men^ 

The  Chaikman.  Yes;  five  more  will  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  LiNDABURY.  Five  nioie  to  keei)  for  to-morrow  and  no  two 
from  the  same  plant  or  the  same  locality. 

Senator  McKellar.  Will  there  be  one  man  fi*om  each  locality? 

Mr.  LiNDABURY.  I  can  not  answer  that  now.  We  will  try  to  make 
it  so.    We  will  try  to  have  them  from  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  think  that  that  would  be  better. 

Mr.  LiNDABURY.  We  will  try  to  retain  one  from  each  plant  or  lo- 
cality, whether  we  use  them  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  all  right.  Perhaps  we  can  finisk 
this  witness  before  we  go  on  with  Jud^  Gary. 

Mr.  LiNDABURY.  I  do  not  think  it  will  take  very  long. 
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STATEMENT  OF  T.  P.  O'CONNELL,  ROLLER,  HEW  PHILADELPHIA, 

OHIO. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  name. 

Mr.  O'CoNNEUL.  T.  P.  O'Connell. 

The  Chairman.  State  where  you  are  from. 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  steel  mill  there? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  you  connected  with  that  mill? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Yes,  sir.*^ 

The  Chairman.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Eoller. 

Mr.  LiNDABURr.  Will  you  locate  that  with  reference  to  some  other 
place  in  Ohio — Youn^town  or  some  other  place;  I  do  not  know 
where  it  is. 

Mr.  0*CoNNELL.  Tlie  American  Sheet  Steel;  there  are  two  plants 
i)perated  under  the  same  management,  and  they  employ  about  1,500 
men. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  worked  there? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  I  have  worked  there  about  32  years. 

The  Chairman.  Thirty-two  years.  Have  you  had  any  strike  there 
before? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  ? 

Mr.  O'CONNELL.   1901. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  a  union  man? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  now  a  member  of  the  union? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Not  as  you  could  notice. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  leave  the  union? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  In  1901. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  of  the  strike? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  ^Vhat  proportion  of  the  men  in  this  mill  would 
}^ou  say  were  foreigners? 

Mr.  b'CoNNEi^.  We  have  not  got  a  great  many  foreigners  m  our 
plant. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  per  ceut? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Well,  probably  10  per  cent  or  less. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  percentage  are  now  on  strike? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  There  are  not  any. 

The  Chairman.  What? 

Mr.  O'CoNNEu^  There  ain't  any  out. 

The  Chairman.  Your  plant  is  running^ 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  One  hundred  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  are  none  out? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  not  come  into  intimate  relation- 
ship with  this  strike? 

Mr.  O'CoNNEix.  No;  not  so  far  as  the  strike  is  concerned: 

Senator  .McKkli^vu.  Is  there  any  danger  of  these  men  going  out? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  think  they  are  all  going  to  stay  in  ? 
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Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  do  yon  think  it  is  because  of  the  lack  of 
foreign  element 

Mr.  O'CoNNELJ^  We  have  lots  of  that  element  there  in  that  coin- 
miinity,  of  the  alien  element. 

•     Senator  McKelxak.  And  do  you  think  it  is  because  of  the  foi^ign 
element  that  the  strike  has  taken  place? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  That  and  the  agitators,  this  man  Foster,  and  a 
few  more  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  umde  to  have  the  men 
go  out  there? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  made  the  attempt? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  These  organizers. 

The  Chairman.  Who  do  you  mean  by  "these  organizers"  ? 

Mr.  ()'CoNNEij>.  Well,  the  men  that  the  Federation  of  Labor  sent 
around. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  been  out  there  in  the  plant  ? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  been  out  there  in  the  town. 

The  Chairman.  Have  there  been  any  complaints  about  condi- 
tions in  the  plants? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  ever  been  an  attempt  made  to  unionize 
the  plant  ?    Has  the  plant  ever  been  unionized  ? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  No,  sir;  it  has  not  been  imionizedi 

Senator  Phipps.  You  mean  since  1901? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  I  mean  since  1901,  since  the  corporation  took 
hold. 

Senator  Phipps.  Why  did  you  leave  the  union  i  You  were  formerly 
a  member  of  some  union? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Yes,  sir;  I  belonged  to  the  auialgamated  associa- 
tion. ^ 

Senator  Phipps.  Why  did  you  give  up  your  card  in  the  amalga- 
inated  association? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Well,  I  gave  up  my  card  in  the  amalgamated 
associations  because  I  saW  that  the  conditions  were  bad  at  the  time. 
I  was  a  little  apprehensive  when  the  corporation  took  the  mills 
over,  but  the  conditions  bettered  every  year  from  1901  up  to  the 

E resent  time  in  our  business,  in  our  line,  and  I  could  not  see  any 
Bnefit  in  belonging  to  the  union. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  you  say  there  was  an  atteuipt  nuide  to  or- 
ganize the  men  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  strike? 

Mr.  O'CONNELL.  Sir? 

Senator  Sterling.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  organize  the  men 
for  the  purpose  of  the  present  strike? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  were  their  methods  in  trying  to  organize 
the  men? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Well,  they  would  approach  the  men  individually 
and  would  go  to  their  homes,  and  would  have  their  meetings  in  a 
hall — the  Federation  of  Labor  would  have  their  meetings  there. 

Senator  Sterling.  They  did  not  come  into  the  shop  and  try  to  talk 
to  the  men? 
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Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  No;  they  did  not  go  into  the  shops  and  try  to  talk 
to  the  men. 

Senator  Stekung.  But  they  would  have  meetings? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  They  did  have  meetings,  and  they  are  having 
them  yet;  some  of  thei^. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  it  your  experience,  Mr.  O'Connell,  as  a  laboring 
man,  that  the  conservative  forces  in  America  among  the  laboring 
classes  are  the  English-speaking  workmen? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Yes,  sir;  without  a  doubt  of  it. 

Senator  SteJujno.  Were  these  meetings  of  which  you  speak  ad- 
dressed by  any  of  the  men  employed  in  your  own  plant? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Pardon  me.    I  did  not  underetand  you. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  these  meetings  addressed  by  men  who 
were  em|)loyed  in  your  own  plant — these  meetings  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  the  men — addressed  by  any  of  the  men  from  your 
own  plant? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  No;  it  was  all  outside. 

Mr.  Sterling.  They  were  all  outside? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Yes;  people  affiliated  with  other  unions  in  the 
community  of  the  Federation  of  Labor. 

Senator  McEIellar.  What  is  your  pay?  How  much  do  you  re- 
ceive? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  My  pay? 

Senator  McKellar.  Yes. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Well,  I  get  pretty  good  wages.  r*^ 

Senator  McKellar:  I  wouM^Ktlerto  tear  it 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Twenty  dollars. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  much?  ^ 

Mr.  O'Connell.  About  $20.  F 

Senator  McKellar.  Twenty  dollars  a  day? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Senatdf  McKellar.  You  are  a  roller,  are  you? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Are  you  also  a  stockholder  in  the  company} 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  To  what  extent  are  you  a  stockholder? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Sir? 

Senator  McKellar.  To  what  extent  are  you  a  stockholder? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Oh,  well,  more  or  less;  some  years  more  and  some 
years  less. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  hope  it  is  more.  You  have  no  objections  to 
stating,  have  you? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Sir? 

Senator  McKellar.  The  interest  a  man  has  in  a  company  is  always 
a  matter  of  legitimate  inquiry,  and  I  would  like  to  Know  to  what 
extent  you  are  interested  in  the  company,  and  I  think  the  committee 
would  like  to  know  that. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Well,  I  have  not  got  a  great  deal.  I  have  got 
probably  25  share  of  stock,  common. 

Senator  McKj^xar.  You  bought  it  at  various  times? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Well,  some  of  it  I  got  did  not  cost  me  a  cent. 

Senator  McKell.\r.  You  got  it  by  way  of  bonuses  or  something 
like  that? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Yes,  sir. 
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>  Senator  McEellar.  For  good  work  done  b^  you  for  the  com- 
panv? 

Mr.  CyCoNNELL.  Yes,  sir;  and  bonuses  and  under  the  employees' 
stock  subscription.  The  employees  get  bonuses  every  year,  and  at 
the  end  of  five  years'  service  they  get  an  extraordinary  bonus.  We 
have  got  men  in  our  plant  that  have  got  an  income  which  would 
keep  uem  from  the  stock  they  had. 

Senator  McKellail  And  are  a  great  many  of  the  men  working 
in  the  shops  stockholders  also? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Oh,  a  big  per  cent  of  them. 

Senator  McEellar.  What  percentage  would  you  say? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Now,  of  the  skilled  workers 

Senator  McKellar.  I  can  not  expect  you  to  be  exactly  accurate. 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Of  the  skilled  workers  80  per  cent  have  stock. 

Senator  McKellar.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  skilled  workers  have 
stock? 

Mr.  O'CONNELL.  Yes;  about  86  per  cent. 

Senator  McEellar.  About  85  per  cent? 

life.  O'CONNELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  percentage  of  your  plant  is  composed 
of  skilled  workers?  ' 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Well,  80  per  cent. 

Senator  McKellar.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  plant.  So  that  quite 
a  large  majority  of  the  workers  in  your  plant  are  stockholders? 

Mr.  O'CoNNEix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  you  have  been  with  the  company  since 
its  organization  ? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  I  suppose,  by  saying  you  have  been  32 
years  in  the  business,  that  you  were  with  the  company  before  it 
was  orranized  ? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  think  it  ought  to  appear  in  the  record,  Mr. 
CSiairman,  that  if  Mr.  O'Connell  works  every  day  in  the  year  his 
wage  income  will  be  as  much  as  a  United  States  Senator,  within 
$200. 

Senator  Pnipps.  Mr.  O'Connell,  how  many  hours  a  day  do  you 
work?  < 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Eight  hours. 

Senator  Piiipps.  Eight-hour  turns  at  your  mill  ? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  only  six  days  a  week? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Five  and  six. 

Senator  Piiipps.  Five  and  six  days? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Every  third  week  six  days. 

Senator  Piiipps.  Did  you  work  seven  days  a  week  during  the  war 
period  ? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  No. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  was  not  necessary  in  your  line? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  No.  During  the  war  period  we  did  not  make 
much  war  stuff.  The  result  was  that  we  did  not  do  so  much  work. 
What  little  we  did  work  was  war  work,  of  course.  Of  course,  all 
the  mills  and  all  the  steel  line  did  not  work.  There  was  not  the 
demand  for  our  products  for  war  purposes. 
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Senator  Phipps.  Still,  by  reason  of  the  war,  your  compensation 
was  somewhat  higher  than  it  had  been  ? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Sir? 

Senator  Piiipps.  You  received  some  increase  in  your  pay  on  ac- 
count of  war  conditions,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  O'CONNELL.   No. 

Senator  Piiipps.  It  did  not  affect  you  ? 

Mr.  O'CONNELL.   No. 

Senator  Piiipps.  You  are  paid  by  the  ton? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  We  ai-e  getting  probably  6  per  cent  more  a  year 
now.  We  are  paid  by  the  ton.  We  are  paid  tonnage,  on  a  tonnage 
basis. 

The  Chairman.  -That  is  all,  Mr.  Witness,  I  guess. 

Mr.  LiNDABURY.  Do  you  want  Judge  Gary  now? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lindaburt.  The  judge  has  stepped  out  for  the  moment. 

The  Chairman.  Possibly,  if  you  have  a  short  witness,  we  could 
put  him  on  until  the  judge  returns. 

Senator  McKeixar.  Lot  us  take  another  one  and*  go  on  while 'we 
are  waiting. 

Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Jacobs. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  H.  JACOBS,  CLAIBTON,  PA. 

Mr.  LiNDABURY.  This  is  Mr.  William  H.  Jacobs,  of  Clairton. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  home  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Clairton. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  connected  with  any  of  these  steel  mills? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes,  sir.' 

The  Chairman.  In  what  capacity  ? 
,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Heater  in  the  14-inch  mills. 

Senator  McKellar.  Talk  a  little  louder,  please. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  I  am  a  heater  in  the  14-inch  mill. 

Tbe  Chairman.  Are  you  a  stockholder  in  the  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  stock  do  you  hold? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Twenty-five  shares. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  the  mill  where 
you  are  working? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  About  40. 

The  Chairman.  Only  40  men  employed  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  When  he  says  "  mill "  he  means  rollers. 

Senator  Phipps.  In  the  whole  plant? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Between  four  and  five  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  out  on  a  strike? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  I  would  say  about  10  per  cent. 

Th^  Chairman.  How  many  men  employed  there  are  what  are 
termed  foreignei's,  non-English  speaking? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  It  runs  pretty  high;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  the  men  who  have  gone  out  aiv.  for- 
eigners? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Practicallv  all. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  none  of  the  Americans  gone  out?  ^ 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  has  been  the  complaint  of  the  men  that  j, 
have  gone  out?  i 

Mr.  Jacobs.  That  we  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  find  out. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  tried  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes-sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  say? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Well,  the  Americans— one  thing  is  their  fear. 

The  Chairman.  Fear  of  what? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Fear  of  the  strikers  molesting  them. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  followed  that  out  to  see  whether  there 
has  been  anything  of  the  kind  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  found  out? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  I  found  out  in  going  to  work  last  Monday  morning 
a  week  ago  they  shot  at  some  men  going  down  the  walk. 

The  Chairman.  Who  shot  at  them  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  McKellar.  Did  they  hit  them  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  It  was  supposed  to  be  strikers. 

Senator  McKei.lae.  I  sav,  was  anvbodv  hurt  when  they  shot  at 
them?  *  '        ' 

Mr.  Jacobs.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  this  State  constabulary  there? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  done  any  shooting? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  been  intimidating  people? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairjuan.  Who  is  the  mayor  of  your  town? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  We  have  a  burgess — Mr.  Farmsworth. ' 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  connected  with  the  Steel  Corporation  in 
any  way? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  connection  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Chief  clerk. 

The  Chairman.  Chief  clerk  of  what? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Of  the  steel  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  given  any  orders  about  meetings? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  the  orders  been? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  That  there  would  be  no  gatherings  on  the  streets.    So 
far  as  I  know,  that  is  about  all. 

The  Chairman.  Have  there  been. any  gatherings  in  buildings  to 
talk  over  the  situation? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Not  in  Clairton. 

The  Chairman.  There  have  not  been? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  population  of  Clairton? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  About  8,000^  I  think. 

Senator  Phipps.  Was  this  burgess  elected  by  a  vote  of  the  people? 

Mr.  jAcoas.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  In  the  borough  ? 
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Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes,'sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  He  was  not  appointed,  by  the  Steel  Corporation 
to  the  position  of  burgess? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  We  hope  not. 

Senator  Phipps.  Have  you  been  a  member  of  any  union  labor  or- 
ganization at  any  time? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  in  the  steel 
works? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Seventeen  years. 

Senator  Phipps.  Where  were  you  employed  before  you  came  ta  the 
Clairton  plant? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Jones  &  Laughlin. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  is  generally  understood  to  be  a  union  shop, 
is  it  not,  Jones  &  Laughlin? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Phipps.  But  it  was  not  necessary  for  you  to  belong  to  a 
union  in  order  to  work  in  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  plant? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Was  any  attempt  made  to  organize  the  employees 
of  the  Clairton  plant  into  these  labor  unions  before  the  calling  of  this 
stride? 

Mr.  Jao^s.  No,  sir. 

'  Scii«lw*mpw.^W«s  aftv^teMet  tak  to 

know  whether  or  not  they  should- obey  the  strike  order?        • 

Mr.  Jac€»8.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  do  not  believe  that  any  such  ballot  could 
have  been  taken  without  your  knowledge,  do  you? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  I  am  positive  there  was  none  taken. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  were  the  men  ordered  out?    What  was  the 
method  followed  under  which  some  of  the  employees  left  their  work 
on  September  22? 
>     Mr.  Jacobs.  That  is  what  the  Americans  can  not  find  out. 

Senator  Phipps.  Have  you  come  into  possession  of  any  notices,  re- 
quests or  printed  circulars  concerning  the  strike? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  I  saw  on  my  front  porch  one  morning  something  with 
four  different  languages  on  it,  which  I  could  not  read,  with  the 
exception  of  "  $3  "  marked  on  it,  which  I  suppose  was  a  call  to  join 
the  union. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  did  not  have  that  interpreted  then  ? 

Mt.  Jacobs.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  did  not  go  to  the  trouble  of  finding  out 
what  it  was? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  what  it  was. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  any  of  the  workers  who  left  returned  to 
work? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  proportion,  would  you  say? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  I  could  not  say  positively,  but  perhaps  one-half. 

Senator  Sterling.  Perhaps  one-half? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Perhaps  one-half. 

Senator  Phipps.  About  what  are  your  average  earnings? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  About  $175  to  $180  a  month. 
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Senator  Phipps.  Are  yoii  paid  by  the  ton,  or  how  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  By  the  ton. 

Senator  Phipps.  By  ton. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  you  average  about  $175  a  month! 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  how  many  hours  per  day  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Twelve. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  are  on  a  12.hour  turn  up  there? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes,  sir. 

.  S^iiator  Phipps.   Now,  during  that  12  hours  are  you  constaMly 
empioyedt 

Mr.  Jacobs.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  are  the  intervals  of  time,  and  how  are  they 
caused! 

Mr.  Jacobs.  It  varies  sometimes  from  one  to  five  and  six  hours 
that  I  do  not  do  anything. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  is  the  occasion  for  that?  What  are  you 
waiting  for! 

Mr.  Jacobs.  That  is,  that  the  mill  is  not  in  operation.  We  still 
have  our  work  to  look  after,  but  it  is  not  strenuous. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  is  your  duty!  What  employment  have 
you! 

Mr.  Jacobs.  It  is  my  duty  to  see  that  the  steel  is  in  fit  and 
proper  condition  to  roll. 
IMSitltiifrPflfipps.  Areyou  classed  as  an  inspector! 

Mr.  Jacobs.  No,  sir;  classed  as  a  heater. 

Senator  Phipps.  Classed  as  a  heater! 

Mr.  Jacobs.  And  it  is  my  business  to  keep  it  that  way. 

Senator  Steblino.  That  requires  an  expert  knowledge,  does  it! 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  would  be  the  average  length  of  time,  over 
a  period  of  twelve  hours,  in  ordinary  times,  that  you  would  be 
%ptively  engaged!  Would  you  be  engaged  six  hours  out  of  the 
twelve,  or  more  than  that! 

Mr.  Jacobs.  That  would  be  pretty  hard  to  decide.  In  normal 
times,  and  good  nmning  orders,  we  will  work  probai)ly  ten  hours 
out  of  the  twelve. 

S^iator  Phipps.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  And  we  have  worked  for  twelve  hours  with  but  very 
little  stoppage  in  the  mill,  but  usually  we  get  from  one  to  four 
hours. 

Mr.  Lindaburt.  Would  you  mind  asking  how  much  physical  labor 
is  involved! 

Senator  Phipps.  That  is  the  very  question  I  had  on  the  end  of 
my  tongue.  I  want  to  know  whether  your  duties  include  any  manual 
laoor;  that  is,  the  i>hysical  labor  of  actually  handling  the  steel  or 
the  scrap  or  the  pig  iron  from  which  the  steel  is  made. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Why,  that  is  all  done  by  machinery. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  your  duty  is  that  of  conducting  a  superin- 
tending operation  of  melting  the  steel  in  the  furnace,  or  are  you 
on  a  heating  furnace!  I  want  to  know  whether  you  are  working 
on  an  open-hearth  furnace  or  the  small  heating  furnace? 
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Mr.  Jacobs.  I  have  charge  of  it  going  in  the  furnace  and  coming 
out  of  the  furnace. 

Senator  Phipps.  It  goes  in  in  the  form  of  a  slab  or  a  billet? 

Mr.  Jacx)bs.  a  billet. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  that  is  all  a  mechanical  operation  ? 
•    Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Senator  Phipps.  After  the  heating  furnace  has  been  charged  ^th 
the  steel  billets,  which  are  cold  at  the  time,  there  is  quite  an  interval 
of  time  when  you  are  simply  noticing  how  the  temperature  is  rising, 
or  how  the  steel  is  being  heated,  and  up  to  the  point  that  you 
draw  it  from  the  fuma<»e  there  is  not  mucn  involved  in  the  way  of 
work,  is  there? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  No,  sir ;  not  until  that  time. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  have  the  basic  eiffht-hour  day  in  vour 
mill?  ^  fe  .        . 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  With  pay  for  overtime? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  pay  is  pay  and  a  half,  is  it,  for  overtime? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Witness. 

Senator  McKellar.  Congressman  Steele  of  Pennsylvania  has  a 
matter  that  he  wishes  to  bring  briefly  to  the  attention  of  the  com,- 
mittee. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Steele. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HABRY  J.  STEELE,  A  MEMBEE  OF  CONOB£SS 
FEOM  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr.  Steele.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  the  twenty- 
sixth  congressional  district  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  is  located  the 
plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  I  am  this  morning  in  receipt  of  a 
long  telegram  fi-om  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council  of  Beth- 
lehem, representing  the  striking  employees  of  that  company,  \n 
which  they  request  me  to  ask  this  committee  to  visit  Bethlehem  and 
investigate  the  plant  and  the  labor  conditions  at  that  plant.  This 
is  quite  a  long  telegram,  setting  forth  a  number  of  grievances  and 
misrepresentations,  as  they  state,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  submit  this 
telegram  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  that  telegram.  We  have  not  been  plac- 
ing these  telegrams  in  the  record,  because  there  are  a  great  many  of 
them,  on  both  sides,  and  it  would  encumber  the  record  too  much  to 
put  them  all  in. 

Mr.  Steei^e.  Very  well.  I  will  leave  tlie  telegram  with  the  com- 
mittee. In  that  connection  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
C4)mmitteato  a  clipping  from  the  Philadelphia  Record,  a  dispatch 
froln  BetMSi«m  dated  October  1,  saying  that  the  officials  of  the 
company  would  welcome  a  visit  of  Senator  Kenyon  and  his  investi- 
gating committee,  whom  they  pi^opose  to  show  through  the  plant, 
"  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  claims  "  the  company  nuikes. 

So  this  request  to  visit  the  Bethlehem  plant,  it  seems,  comes  from 
both  the  meu  and  the  company. 

Senator  Walsh.  As  I  imderstand  it,  you  simply  transmit  to  the 
committee  these  requests  from  your  constituents? 
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Mr.  Steele.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  telegrams  from  chambers  of  commerce 
and~  commercial  clubs  of  different  towns  asking  the  committee  to 
comg^  and  these  requests  have  come  from  both  sides.  As  to  the  com- 
mil)iee  visitinor  that  re^on,  I  think  no  one  ever  imagined  that  there 
waaRanythinjr  harmf«r-to  anybody  in  having  the  conmiittee  try  to 
get  any  information  it  can. 

Mr.  Steflf,.  I  tliink  that  is  the  attitude  of  the  compjiny  and'^ho 
men. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  MICHAEL  F.  TI6HE,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
AMALGAMATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  lEON,  STEEL,  AND  TIN 
WOSKEBS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  businass,  Mr.  Tighe? 

Mr.  TiOHE.  I  am  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  of  North  America. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  home  ? 

Mr.  Tighe.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  the  24  associations? 

Mr.  Tighe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Will  you  please  tell  us  now  what  your  association 
did  tow^ard  calling  this  strike,  and  what  were  the  reasons  for  the 
strike,  and  all  about  it? 

Mr.  TiGHjE.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  try  to.  I  will  preface  my  remarks. 
Senators,  wyith  the  statement  that  I  am  only  an  ordinary  working- 
man.  I  may  not  be  able  to  be  as  fluent  as  the  honorable  judge  in  his 
statements,  but  I  wish  to  state  that  I  will  present  to  you  the  exact 
facts,  and  not  the  theories,  which  I  am  led  to  believe  the  honorable 
judge  was  led  into  in  a  great  many  of  his  statements  here.  I  listenedi 
very  attentively  to  his  statements,  and,  from  the  knowledge  that  ll 
possess  of  the  actual  conditions  that  exist  I  wish  to  state  that  I  think) 
he  has  been  very  badly  informed  on  many  questions  relative  to  thei 
working  of  the  institutions  of  which  he  is  the  head  of  the  corpora-! 
tion.  To  do  so,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  back,  in  as  brief  a 
manner  as  possible,  antedating  the  institution  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  because  it  is  one  of  the  pertinent  and  very  im- 
portant features  oi  this  investigation,  as  I  understand  it,  to  get  the 
cause  of  this  industrial  unrest  and  strike,  as  well  as  its  effects  at  the 
present  time. 

The  foreigner,  as  he  has  been  so  called,  and  as  it  has  been  very 
elaborately  expounded  here,  is  one  of  the  features  of  this  investiga- 
tion, and  I  take  it  that  you.  Senators,  in  your  desire  to  get  a  little 
light  upon  this  subject  by  the  questions  that  have  been  asked,  would 
like  to  find  out  just  exactly  the  reasons  why  the  foreign  element  is  \ 
so  prominent  in  the  steel  industry  of  this  country,  and  why  the 
American  workman  has  been  considerably  eliminated  from  those 
industries. 

It  is  a  historical  fact  that  in  1892,  on  July  6,  there  was  a  severe 
strike  in  the  Homestead  Works,  Homestead,  Pa.  At  that  time  fully 
90,  yes,  more  than,  I  presume — T  do  not  know  whether  there  were 
any  foreign  elements  engaged  in  the  making  of  steel  in  that  vicinity^ — 
they  were  largely  American  workingmen 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  mean  that  90  per  cent  were  American? 
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Mr.  TiOHE.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps,  What  was  your  occupation  at  that  time? 

Mr.  TiOHE.  I  was  a  puddler  by  trade  at  the  time. 

Senator  Phipps.  Where? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  I  was  not  living  in  Pittsburgh  at  that  time,  but  was 
closely  connected  with  the  organization  wonc.  Mahlon  Garland,  the 
Congressman  at  lar^  from  Pennsylvania,  was'tijie  president  of  our 
organization  at  the  time.  I  had  been  a  representative  to  the  national 
conventions,  representing  my  lodge.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
organization  for  over  40  years,  taking  an  active  interest  in  its  work. 

I  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  workings  of  those  plants  at 
that  time.  The  strike  was  against  a  reduction  in  wages  of  the  men  in 
the  Carnegie  plants  at  that  time.-  The  result  of  that  strike  was  that 
the  organization  lost  out,  and  after  it  had  lost  out  a  system  of  es- 
pionage was  adopted  in  those  plants,  which  made  it  so  obnoxious 
,  to  the  men  employed  there  that  one  could  not  trust  the  other.  The 
'  result  was  that  many  of  them  left  the  employment,  hunted  other 
employment,  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  influx  of  foreign 
labor  into  the  steel  mills.  I  state  this  so  that  you  will  thoroughly 
understand  it.' 

In  1899  the  American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.  was  formed.  It  was 
composed  of  all  the  union  plants,  and  a  large  number  of  nonunion 
plants,  who  were  in  somewhat  isolated  positions  throughout  the  manu- 
facturing districts.  When  trade  conditions  became  a  little  slack, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  nonimion  men  were  working  at  a  lower  rate 
of  wages  than  the  union  plants,  the  union  men,  those  mills  were 
naturally  closed  down  and  the  union  men  were  deprived  of  their  means 
of  employment. 

This  of  course  brought  about  considerable  dissatisfaction,  and  it 
was  increasing  among  the  ranks  of  our  memberehip  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  this  organization,  known  as  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate 
Co.,  was  operatmg  a  nonunion  plant  and  allowing  the  union  men  to 
walk  the  streets.  vVe  had  several  conferences  among  ouselves  trying 
to  see  if  there  was  not  a  solution  to  the  proposition.  Some  suggested 
that  it  might  be  a  good  idea  for  the  union  men  to  come  down  tx) 
the  same  rates  as  the  non-union  men,  but  immediately  the  question 
came  before  them,  was  there  any  assurance  that  the  non-union  men 
would  not  come  down  to  the  same  degree  that  it  was  l>efore. 

This  condition  existed  until  1901,  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  when  a  demand  was  made  in  our 
Milwaukee  Convention  by  the  men  w^ho  were  interested  and  who 
claimed  that  they  had  been  discriminated  against  in  the  distribution 
of  their  work,  in  the  scale  of  wages  which  governed  the  trade,  that 
scale  of  wages  should  be  equalized,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  owning  and  controlling  all  of  those  plants, 
should  pay  the  wages  that  the  union  mills  were  ])aying. 

Senator  PniPPS.  At  that  point,  I  think  that  the  committee  would 
like  to  know  what  your  connection  with  the  amalgamated  association 
was  at  the  time  you  are  speaking  of,  1899  and  1901. 

Mr.  TiGHE.  In  1899  I  was  elected  as  national  assistant  secretary 
of  the  association,  in  the  convention  of  1899,  and  I  was  a  member  or 
the  national  executive  board  and  national  assistant  secretary  in 
the  1901  strike,  taking  a  very  active  part  in  it.  Senator. 
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Senator  Phifps.  Yes;  and  did  you  still  continue  your  occupation  in 
the  plant  where  you  were  employed? 

Mr.  TioHB.  No,  no.  When  I  was  elected  national  assistant  secretary 
I  had  to  give  up  my  position. 

Senator  Phipps.  x  ou  did  not  answer  my  question  of  a  few  moments 
ago  of  which  plant  you  were  employed  in. 

Mr.  TiGHE.  I  was  employed  in  the  Wheeling  Irqn  &  Steel  Co.,  for 
30  years'  omtinucms  employment.  I  started  to  work  at  the  age  of  10 
years  and  was  in  continuous  employment  for  30  years,  until  I  was 
elected  national  assistant  secretary. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  spoke  of  foreigners  coming  in  1892,  and  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  said  they  came  in  after  1901  or  not.    Did  ^ 
the  steel  industry  have  anything  to  do  with  getting  these  men  in, 
as  a  corpoltttion  or  as  a  body  ? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Now,  I  would  not  be  positive  of  that  position.  Senator. 
I  do  not  wish  to  state  anything  that  I  have  not  personal  absolute 
knowledge  of. 

Senator  Wolcott.  No;  sui'ely  not.    I  only  want  to  stick  to  facts. 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Of  course  we  hear  from  the  men,  you  know,  but  to  say 
to  a  certainty  that  they  had  done  that,  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  state. 

Senator  Phipps.  Let  me  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  prior  to 
1892  a  large  percentage  of  the  workmen,  particularly  the  unskilled 
workmen  in  the  plants  in  Wheeling  and  Pittsburgh,  were  foreigners? 

Mr.  TiGHB.  No,  sir;  they  were  not. 

Senator  Pnipps.  They  were  not? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  No;  they  were  not.  They  were  not.  The  reason  I  know 
it  is  because  during  both  periods  I  went  to  work  in  the  blast  furnaces 
as  well  as  in  the  mills,  and  consequently  I  understood  the  men  working 
at  laboring  work  at  that  time;  they  were  largely  English-speaking 
people. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  you  say  that  prior  to  1892  that  90  per  cent 
of  them  were  English-speaking  people? 

Mr.  TiQHE.  That  was  in  the  skilled  work.  The  Senator  is  asking 
about  the  labor. 

Senator  Phipps.  Of  course  the  conditions  might  have  been  some- 
what different  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  in  the  Homestead  and  Pitts- 
burgh mills. 

Mr.  TiQHE.  I  do  not  think  there  was,  because  during  our  convention 
period,  we  held  our  national  conventions  in  the  Forbes  Street  hall, 
and  we  generally  had  an  invitation  to  go  up  around  Homestead  from 
the  superintendent's  office^  and  I  know  that  at  that  time — 

Senator  Phipps.  Well,  I  know  that  I  was  serving  my  apprentice- 
ship when  I  was  13  years  old  and  at  least  90  per  cent  oi  the  common 
labor  in  the  mills  in  Pittsburgh  were  Germans. 

Mr.  TiOHE.  But  they  were  English  speaking  people.     The  Ger- 
mans  were   English  speaking  people.     They   were   mostly  Welsh, 
German,  English,  and  other  English  speaking  people.    I  meant  that-^^ 
they  were  not  the  Slavish;  I  nie^int  those  Slavish  as  foreigners  and   ' 
the  southern  Europeans. 

Senator  Phipps.  But  that  is  in  the  Pittsburgh  Union  Mill.  They 
were  Slavs  and  Germans. 

Mr.  TiGHE.  I  desire  to  sav  now  that  that  is  where  von  and  I  diffei*. 
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Senator  Piiipps.  Yes,  but  you  are  speaking  of  Wheeling  and  I 
am  speaking  of  Pittsburgh.  I  do  not  question  your  statement  at 
all. 

Mr.  TiGHE.  I  am  speaking  from  the  association  standpoint  and 
the  knowledge  I  had  through  our  association  work.  At  the  Mil- 
waukee convention  they  passed  a  resolution  oi*derinff  the  conference 
(ionmiittee  or  organization  to  demand  the  scale  denned  for  all  the 
mills  of  the  corporation.  That  waff  refused  by  the  corporation  and 
a  strike  was  called;  some  called  it  a  sympathetic  strike  in  some  de- 
partments. Our  organization  was  composed  largely  of  four  divi- 
sions at  that  time.  From  the  1892  strike,  owing  to  the  severe  condi- 
tions that  existed  in  these  plants,  the  absolute  nnpossibility  of  men 
belonging  to  a  labor  organization  without  being  discharged,  there 
was  no  organization  and  but  very  few  organizations  in  the  steel 
mills.  We  undertook  to  organize  a  lodge  in  Homestead  in  1899. 
They  held  one  meeting,  and  the  next  day  144  of  them,  so  it  was 
reported  to  us  in  our  convention,  were  called  in — that  was  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  attended  that  meeting — and  given  their  discharge 
for  a*ttending  that  meeting.  That  had  a  natural  tendency  to  make 
the  men  fearful  to  even  attempt  to  organize  the  steel  mills.  The 
fact  that  the  Homestead  or  the  Carnegie  Steel  -Co.  had  adopted 
such  measures  naturally  prevented  the  organization  in  their  steel 
plants,  because  they  lookea  at  it  as  one  of  the  means  of  which  they 
would  follow  suit.  In  the  1901  strike  they  refused  to  negotiate  for 
all  their  mills. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  hearing  was  adioumed 
until  the  following  day,  October  3,  1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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FBIBAY,  OCTOBER  3,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Waahington^  D.  C. 
The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  United  tSates  Sen- 
ate met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.^  in  room  235, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  William  S.  Kenyon  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Keim)n  (chairman),  Borah,  Sterling,  Phipps, 
McKellar,  Wolcottj  ajid  Walsh  of  Massachusetts. 

Also  present:  William  Z.  Foster,  organizer.  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen ;  Michael  F.  Tighe,  president  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers  of  North  Jbneriea; 
Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor; 
W.  B.  Rubin,  counsel  for  the  steel  committee  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  M.  F.  TIOHE— Betramed. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Tighe,  we  realize  that  we  interrupted 
you  rather  abruptly  yesterday,  but  the  committee  was  compelled  to 
go  to  the  Senate,    x  ou  may  now  proceed.  - 

Mr.  TighEw  There  is  no  apology  necessary,  Senator.  I  understood 
the  situation  thoroughly  and  was  very  thankful  that  you  was  trying 
to  perform  the  onerous  duties  you  have  to  perform.  It  certainly  ai- 
f oras  me  much  pleasure  to  see  that  you  are  interested  in  this  matter 
to  the  extent  that  you  ai*e  giving  your  time  and  attention  to  it.  At 
the  close  of  the  session  yesterday,  I  had  led  up  to  the  formation  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  I  had  tried  to  show  to  the  Sena- 
tors that  a  large  portion  of  the  influx  of  the  forei^  element,  as  it 
called — I  do  not  like  to  use  that  word  very  prominently,  but  the 
non-English  speaking  proportion  of  the  community — ^the  mflux  was 
due  to  a  reduction  in  wages,  and  the  strike  against  a  very  large  re- 
duction in  wages,  and  if  the  Senators,  at  some  time  or  other,  would! 
go  into  that  phase  of  the  situation  I  am  certain  that  they  would  find 
it  to  be  a  most  interesting  one.  I  am  referring  to  the  Homestead 
strike,  because,  from  my  point  of  view,  it  was  largely  instrumental 
in  keeping  the  panic  in  existence,  which  at  that  time  was  just  about 
coming  into  existence.  That  reduction  in  wages  reduced  the  price  of 
steel,  which  was  an  active  competitor  of  iron,  to  such  an  extent  that 
none  of  the  iron  mills  could  operate,  and  the  closing  down  of  those 
iron  mills  added  to  the  conditions,  which  were  the  beginning  of 
those  conditions  in  the  country. 

I  mention  that  so  you  will  understand  that,  from  my  {)oint  of 
view,  the  reduction  in  wages  at  the  Homestead  strike  at  that  time  had 
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•  a  bearing  on  the  industrial  condition  of  the  country  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing years  we  had  a  very  severe  panic. 

The  panic,  of  course,  had  a  bearing  in  eliminating  some  of  the  men 
from  the  mills,  bringing  into  existence  low-priced  men  in  each  of 
those  plants.  The  espionage,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  was  something 
terrific;  no  man  could  trust  the  other. 

This,  of  course,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  The  formation  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  brought  about  a  complex  condition  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry, and  at  this  time  perhaps  it  might  be  well  for  me  to  say,  so 
that  you  may  know,  that  there  is  a  differential  between  the  different 
processes  in  the  mill,  so  that  you  will  understand  as  you  go  along. 
There  are  the  blast  furnaces,  which  convert  the  ore  into  the  metal. 
There  is  then  the  open  hearth  furnace,  which  converts  the  metal  into 
what  we  call  the  crude  product.  The  same  applies  to  what  is  called 
the  puddling  department,  so  that  there  is  that  differential  between 
the  two.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  blast  furnace  element,  as 
our  organization  at  that  time  was  composed  of  skilled  men  largely. 
We  had  a  constitutional  clause  which  provided  that  all  men  working 
in  and  around  rolling  mills,  factories  and.  so  on,  and  that  controls 
the  skilled  men  in  their  entirety  and  the  blast  furnace  element  did 
not  come  under  the  category  of  skilled  men  at  that  time. 

As  I  stated  yesterday,  the  institution  of  the  steel  corporation 
brought  about  a  complex  ctmdition,  nonunion  mills  which  were 
brought  into  it,  as  the  honorable  judge  stated  yesterday.  Those 
mills  were  a  menace  to  our  people  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
operated  at  from  10  to  20  per  cent  below  our  scale  of  wages,  and  our 
scale  of  wages  was  the  basic  wage  paid  in  those  industries  at  that 
time. 

I  have,  and  will  submit  after  a  while,  the  Westeim  scale  of  wages 
governing  roller  mills,  which  will  demonstrate,  l>eyond  all  question 
of  doubt,  that  in  place  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  being 
the  advance  agent  in  the  fixing  of  wages  and  working  conditions, 
that  the  Amalgamated  Association,  the  parent  body  of  organized 
labor  in  the  steel  mills,  is  the  advance  agent  from  which  wages  and 
working  conditions  are  taken,  and  that  the  corporation,  in  place  of 
being  the  advance  agent,  was  certainly  the  rear  guard. 

Senator  Stermxg.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Tighe,  for  interrupting,  but 
when  you  speak  of  "  our  "  scale  of  wages,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Do 
you  mean  that  scale  of  wages  fixed  by  the  Amalgamated  Association? 

Mr.  TiOHE.  Yes.  I  will  explain  that  in  detail.  Senator,  as  I  go 
along,  for  your  information. 

It  was  at  the  convention  in  Milwaukee  that  our  membership  de- 
cided to  have  an  equalization  of  the  rate,  which  brought  about  the 
strike  of  1901.  The  Carnegie  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  had  the  Carnegie  interest,  and  many  of  the  union 
mills  which  made  finished  bar  iron  in  their  division.'  The  sheet 
division  at  that  time  had  the  Vandergraft  interest,  which  was  non- 
union, located  in  what  we  generally  termed  the  Black  Valley.  The 
tin  was  in  another  division.  When  I  say  "  division  "  I  mean  the  sub- 
sidiary companies  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  their 
formation. 

The  tin  division  was  completely  organized,  so  far  as  contracts  were 
concerned,  with  the  exception  of  one  mill  at  Monessen,  Pa.,  which 
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had  a  special  mill  and  did  not  come  under  our  scale  of  wages.     The 
sheet  was  divided.     The  bar  iron  was  divided. 

At  the  conference  the  bar  iron  representatives  of  the  Carnejrie  in-, 
terests  withdrew  from  the  conference  by  reason  of  the  action  of  the 
convention  in  demanding  the  equalization  of  wages  in  all  the  mills. 
The  sheet  also  withdrew.  The  tin  scale  was  signed  tentatively,  a 
contract  was  entered  into  with  the  tin  division  or  subsdiarj-  company 
tentatively,  with  the  understanding  that — we  had  a  law  that  wa.s 
passed  that  same  year  at  our  annual  convention  recognizing  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  corporation  in  its  formation,  a  law  wa*^ 
passed  where  any  one  mill  in  our  organization  would  have  a  griev- 
ance with  the  corporation,  all  other  mills  under  our  jurisdiction 
should  cease  work.  Some  have  termed  it  a  sympathetic  strike,  by 
reason  of  others  going  out  at  that  time,  but  it  was  the  law,  and  it 
had  its  application  entirely  upon  the  foimation  of  this  corporation. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  say  that  a  law  was  enacted.  What  do  you 
mean  by  that? 

Mr.  TiOHE.  It  was  passed  by  the  membership  of  Our  org^mization 
in  our  national  convention. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  mean,  then — you  do  not  mean  that  it  was 
a, law  enacted  by  any  legislature?     . 

Mr,  TiGHE.  No,  no:  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  aetiou  of  our  or- 
ganization so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  corporation  interest. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  would  rather  term  it  a  rule  or  regulation? 

Mr.  TioiiE.  It  was  not  a  rule.  It  was  an  obligation,  because  our 
organization  is  obligated  to  observe  the  laws,  adopted  by  the  national 
convention. 

Senator  Sti:rling.  That  is  the  law  to  you,  is  it? 

Mr.  TiGiiE,  AVliat  is  that?  * 

,  Senator.  Sterling.  That  is  absolute  law  to  you,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Yes,  in  a  sense,  as  long  as  it  does  not  conflict  with  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  the  States  or  municipalities  which 
govern  us. 

Under  the  laws  of  our  organization  notice  was  sent  when  there  was 
a  breakaway  in  the  other  divisions,  by  refusal  to  equalize  the  wages 
notice  was  sent  to  the  tin  division,  or  the  subsidiary  company  of  the 
corporation  manufacturing  tin  plate,  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
us  to  comply  with  that  provision  nnless  some  settlement  was  made. 
We  held  a  conference  with  the  representatives  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, representing  the  different  divisions,  or  subsidiary  companies 
and  the  national  executive  board  of  our  organization,  of  which,  I, 
myself,  was  a  member. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  that  the  honorable  judge 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me  yesterday 
in  his  testimony.  I  did  not  see  him  but  I  understand  from  the  con- 
ferees of  the  corporation  that  he  was  counseling  them ;  that  he  was 
in  the  rooms  in  the  Lincoln  Hotel  in  Pittsburgh  as  counsel  for  them. 

I  want  to  say  at  this  time.  Senator,  that  I  have  the  greatest  personal 
respect  in  the  world  for  the  judge.  I  listened  verv  attentivelv  to 
what  he  had  to  say.  With  all  due  respect  to  him,  and  I  speak  advis-l 
edly,  the  statements  made  by  him  before  you  Senators  fully  convinced! 
me  that  the  information  he  imparted  to  you  was  not  obtained  from  anyj 
practical  knowledge  that  he  possessed,  not  any  first-hand  evidence 
out  simply  statements  made  to  him  by  foremen  and  superintendents 
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and  others  in  his  employ,  because  there  is  as  much  difference  between 
the  actual  conditions  existing  in  the  industries,  of  which  he  has  the 
honor  to  be  the  financial  head  and  chairman,  as  there  is  distance  be- 
tween his  offices  in  New .  York  and  the  locations  of  the  different  in- 
dustries. 

I  say  that  with  all  due  respect  to  the  honorable  judge. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  ahead  and  give  us  facts  about  con- 
ditions that  substantiate  your  conclusions? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Yes,  sir.  At  that  conference — and  this  will  bring  in 
evidence  of  the  $20,000,000  statement  that  I  heard  the  honorable 
chairman  mention  the  day  before  yesterday  when  he  was  questioning 
the  gentleman  who  preceded  me — at  the  conference  in  the  Lincoln 
Hotel  there  was  very  much  feeling  displayed  at  times. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  was  the  date  of  that  conference? 

Mr.  TiGHB.  It  was  somewhere  around  the  15th  of  July,  1901. 

At  the  close  of  one  of  our  sessions  much  feeling  was  expressed  and 
the  next  morning  one  of  the  high  officials  of  the  corporation,  of  the 
subsidiary  companies  of  the  corporation,  a  gentleman  who,  before 
the  institution  of  the  corporation  had  owned  and  operated  a  union 
mill,  at  which  time  he  was  very  friendly  to  our  organization,  and  a 
man  whom  the  men  admired  and  respected  and  who  reciprocated  that 
feeling  on  his  side,  called  our  president  and  a  national  trustee  into 
one  of  the  ante  rooms  and  he  said  to  them  "  For  heaven's  sakes  " — 
this  was  what  they  reported  to  us — ^*'  For  heaven's  sake,  can't  we^  get 
a  settlement  here?  Let  us  try  by  some  means  or  other  to  arrive  at 
some  conclusion."    On  our  side  lie  was  told — 

Senator  Sterling  (interposing).  Whwi  you  speak  of  a  meeting 
or  session  held  there,  was  tnat  a  meeting  of  workmen,  or  were  you 
I'ef erring  to  a  conference? 

Mr.  Tighe.  a  conference  between  the  representatives  of  the  Steel 
Corporation,  the  subsidiary  companies  of  the  Steel  Corporation^  and 
the  national  executive  board  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
which  I  was  a  member. 

We  were  ti-ying  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  to  get  together  so 
that  there  would  be  no  strike  called. 

In  his  statement  to  this  committee  he  said :  "  For  heaven's^  sake, 
let  us  get  together  " ;  and  when  told  about  the  conditions  he  said : 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  if  this  comes  to  a  breakaway  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  laid  aside  a  fund  of  $20,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  it  said  that? 

Mr.  Tighe.  I  will  ^ve  you  the  name  privately.  The  reason  for 
that  is  the  gentleman  is  dead  now,  and  would  not  be  in  any  position 
to  refute  the  statement,  and  I  will  give  you  his  name  in  private 
afterwards.  Twenty  million  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  defeating 
the  organization  if  it  enters  into  this  strike. 

Senator  Sterijng.  This  is  as  it  was  reported  to  you? 

Mr.  Tighe.  Yes,  sir ;  by  the  president  and  trustee  of  our  organiza- 
tion. They  came  back  from  the  conference  with  that  statement  and 
reported  it  to  us  in  private. 

Senator  McKeixar.  Who  was  that  president? 

Mr.  Tighe.  Mr.  T.  J.  Shaffer. 

Senator  Sterling  Is  he  still  living? 

Mr.  Tighe.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Steruno.  Is  he  herei 

Mr.  TiOHE.  No,  sir;  I  think  he  is  in  Toledo,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Senator  Steblino.  And  who  was  the  other  man? 

Mr.  TiOHE.  John  H.  Morgan. 

Senator  Steruno.  Is  he  here? 

Mr.  TiOHE.  No;  he  is  in  Cambridge,  Ohio. 

The  conference  was  deadlocked  and  we  broke  away.  Immedi- 
ately the  strike  began  and  the  men  were  called  out.  But  before  the 
breakaway,  I  wish  to  make  this  one  statement,  Senators:  The  same 
claim  was  made  at  that  time  that  has  been  made  before  you  gentle- 
men at  this  time — ^that  our  organization  did  not  represent  a  certain 
number  of  men;  that  the  men  did  not  want  to  belong  to  our  or- 
genization ;  that  they  were  averse  to  it,  and  we  proposed  to  the  con- 
ference that  we  would  be  willing  to  take  a  vote  on  the  proposition, 
let^the-men  in  these  mills  vote  as  to  whether  or  not  they  desired 
organization. 

Senator  MgKellar.  Mr.  Tighe,  what  we  want  to  know  is  what 
the  situation  is  now. 

Mr.  Tio^E.  I  know,  and  I  am  bringing  it  up  to  that.    In  thisr 
strike  a  large  number  of  English-speaking  people  were  again  leftj 
out  of  the  mills,  and  foreigners,  as  the^  have  been  called,  were  in-; 
troduced  into  the  works  there.    The  strike  was  lost  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  element  into  the  mills. 

After  this  strike  there  was  a  distinct  effort  made  on  the  part  of 
our  orgfi^zation  to  cultivate  what*  might  properly  be  termed  a 
business  ixilationsliip.  We  recognized  the  strength  of  the  corpora- 
tion. We  lost  seven  mills  in  that  contest,  seven  mills  that  had 
formerly  been  union  mills. 

Senator  McKell/\r.  What  do  you  mean  by  losing. 

Mr.  TiOHE.  Every  mill  that  they  imdertook  to  operate  when  they 
c^e  to  the  settlement,  they  claimed  the  privilege  of  operating  that 
mill  as  a  nonunion  mill.  Even  if  they  only  had  operating  1  set  of 
rolls  out  of  10  sets,  they  claimed  that  mill,  that  they  undertook  to 
operate  it,  and  that  was  the  terms  under  which  we  had  to  capitu- 
late. That  only  added  to  the  conditions  that  were  formerly  in  ex- 
istence. 

Senator  Steklixo.  On  the  other  hand,  wore  you  willing  that  they 
should  be  operated  as  union  mills? 

Mr.  TioHE.  We  were  contending  for  an  equalization  of  the  wa<?es 
to  brhig  them  up  to  our  position.  I  want  to  say  that  as  union  mills\ 
we  have  never,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  given  any  consideration] 
to  what  appears  to  be  the  paramount  question  in  this  contest,  so  far 
as  the  corporation  is  concerned — the  open  and  closed  shop.  We  never 
had  a  closed  shop. 

Senator  Stj^rltno.  That  does  not  quite  answer  the  question.  Was 
it  your  contention,  as  against  the  case  of  the  companias,  that  these 
shops  or  mills  should  be  operated  as  union  shops  or  mills. 

Mr.  TiOHE.  Well,  l)y  signing  the  scale  naturally  they  would  be  con- 
sidered union  mills;  l)ut,  so  far  as  being  a  closed  mill,  we  never,  in  all 
the  years  of  my  experience,  really  had  that  as  a  doctrine. 

Senator  Steblino.  Well,  would  not  that  be  the  effect  of  it,  if  you 
had  them  operated  as  union  mills. 

Mr.  TiOHE.  It  never  has  been  in  the  workings  of  -our  organization,, 
and  I  expect  to  demonstrate  that  to  you.  The  fight  was  lost,  and  we 
lost  seven  mills. 
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Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  mean  by  losing  seven  mills,  that  those 
seven  mills  were  not  unionized? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Were  not  unionized,  and  were  subject  to  the  different 
y      wage  conditions  that  were  existing  in  the  other  nonunion  mills,  and, 
^y      as  a  consequence,  a  still  greater  menace  to  the  union  men,  who  were 
receiving  much  higher  rate  of  wages. 

^  Senator  Sterling.  The  union  men  were  not  prevented  from  work- 
ing in  the  mill? 

Mr.  TioiiE.  Not  at  that  time,  I  don't  think;  but  they  would  have  to 
work  at  a  much  less  rate  of  wages  than  what  they  were  receiving  in 
the  union  mills,  which,  of  itself,  was  sufficient  to  keep  them  from 
working  there.  This,  as  I  said  before,  led  up  to  the  determination  on 
our  part  to  demonstrate  a  business  relationship.  We  continued  along 
that  line  until  1004,  when  the  Carnegie  Co.,  another  subsidiary  com- 
pany, operating  mills  in  Youngstown,  Ohio — steel-hoop  mills— after 
our  scale  had  been  signed  by  the  Republic  Irion  &  Steel  Co.  and  other 
independent  bar-iron  companies,  presented  an  individual  scale. 

Senator  Sterling.  Before  you  go  on  to  that,  what  were  the  pecu- 
liarities of  that  business  relationship  under  which  vou  operated  from 
1901  to  1004? 

Mr.  TiGiiE.  In  giving  way  to  every  request  that  was  made  by  the 
subsidiary  companies  when  they  insisted  upon  it. 

Senator  Sn':RLiNG.  You  term  that  the  business  relationshij)? 

Mr.  TiGiiE.  It  was  the  only  relationship  we  could  have,  because  we 
recognized  that  if  we  opposed  them  it  would  lead  to  a  struggle  that 
would  be  as  disastrous,  perhaps^  as  the  one  we  had  passed  through. 
In  1904  the  Carnegie  Co.  demanded  an  individual  scale,  after  we  had 
a  yearly  scale  signed  with  the  other  competing  interests,  that  would 
completely  revolutionize  our  whole,  entire  organization.  It  was  ac- 
companied with  a  reduction  from  30  to  70  per  cent  in  the  wages  of  the 
men  employed  in  that  particular  industry. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  was  there  something  in  the  condition  of 
the  times  then  which  would  make  it  reasonable  to  have  some  reduc- 
tion? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Not  from  the  logical  standpoint.  Senator,  because  the 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  and  all  the  independent  companies  of  less 
capitalization,  had  signed  our  scale,  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
operate  for  the  coming  year  without  any  reduction  in  the  prices. 
This  led  to  another  striKe,  because  we  have  a  clause  in  our  memoran- 
dum of  agreement  that  where  any  deviations  in  the  scale  of  wages 
are  left  by  the  organization  to  any  one  particular  firm,  the  same 
would  be  given  to  all  who  do  business  with  us,  and  you  will  realize 
that  after  we  had  the  scale  signed  by  a  very  large  number  of  firnLs, 
and  the  men  working  under  conditions,  that  for  them  to  accept  the 
conditions  presented  by  the  Carnegie  Co.  at  that  time  would  have 
destroyed  our  organization  in  its  entirety.  There  was  no  alternative 
left  to  us  but  to  call  a  strike.  That  strike  lasted  for  12  or  13  months, 
and  during  that  period  Youngstow  n,  which  has  been  spoken  of  here 
by  one  of  the  preceding  witnesses,  became  inoculated  with  the  same 
class  of  people.  They  imported  this  class  of  people  for  the  purj^ose 
of  breaking  down  and  destroying  the  wage  system  of  our  organiza- 
tion. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  say  "  imported."  Wliat  do  vou  mean  by 
that? 
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Mr.  TiOHE.  I  mean  they  had  every  employment  agency  in  the  sur- 
rounding counties  gathering  up  men,  bringing  them  into  Youngs- 
town  to  operate  those  mills. 

Senator  McKeular.  You  did  not  mean  import  them  from  abroad  ? 

Mr.  TioHE.  I  did  not  mean  to  import  them  from  abroad ;  no. 

Senator  Sterukg.  Did  this  last  strike  result  in  the  closing  of  the 
Carnegie  Mills? 

Mr.  TiOHB.  It  resulted  in  the  closing  of  our  mills,  mills  under  our 
jurisdiction,  for  a  long  period,  until  they  began  to  operate  under 
nonunion  conditions. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  mills  were  at  that  time  affected? 
How  many  were  closed  ? 

Mr.  TiGiiE,  There  were  only  two  mills  under  our  jurisdiction — 
three — ^two  mills ;  but  it  eliminated  every  vestige  of  our  organization, 
that  strike  did,  from  that  subsidiary  company's  action.  It  was  either 
then  or  in  1901 — I  am  not  positive—that  we  had  one  plant  in  Mingo 
under  our  jurisdiction;  and  I  make  mention  of  that  fact  now  because 
the  honorable  judge  read  a  newspaper  article  in  which  he  stated 
that  there  had  been  a  strike  right  m  Mingo  in  which  Mr.  James 
Betell  was  prevented  from  speaking.  Mr.  James  Betell's  brother, 
Thomas,  who  is  dead  now,  unfortunately — Mr.  James  Betell  at  one 
time  was  a  prominent  member  of  our  organization ;  he  is  close  to  70 
or  80  years  of  age,  I  suppose,  at  the  present  time,  and  is  engaged  in 
the  insurance  business  down  there.  Thomas  Betell,  his  brother,  has 
the  charter  of  old  Mingo  Ix)dge  Xo.  22  still  in  his  house ;  and  after 
the  strike  of  either  1901  or  1904  he  came  to  the  national  office  him- 
self and  appealed  to  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  allow  the  men  in 
the  Mingo  junction  plant  to  send  in  their  chai^ter  to  the  national 
lodge,  because  the  corporation  had  closed  down  that  plant  and  would 
not  operate  it  as  long  as  it  had  a  union  charter.    . 

I,  of  course,  refused.  I  was  assistant  secretary.  I  had  the  send- 
ing out — I  had  certain  powers. and  privileges  accorded  me,  and  I 
(explained  to  him  that,  as  a  national  official,  it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  us  to  consent  to  his  returning  the  charter;  that  that 
was  entirely  within  the  province  of  the  men  themselves. 

Senator  Sterling.  He  wanted  to  surrender  the  charter  in  order 
that  the  men  might  go  back  to  work? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Go  back  to  work  and  the  mill  would  resume  operations. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  see. 

Mr.  TiGHE.  And,  in  place  of  surrendering  their  charter,  he  took 
the  charter  home  with  him,  so  I  have  been  informed.  I  have  never 
seen  the  charter  afterwards,  but  a  short  time  afterwards  the  plant 
resumed  operations.  We  never  heard  anything  from  any  of  the 
members  of  Mingo  Lo^e  from  that  day  up  to  the  present  campaign. 

Senator  S^terling.  Their  obligations  under  their  charter  were 
such  as  to  prevent  their  return  to  work  imless  the  charter  was  sur- 
i-endered? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  They  felt  that  way,  that  they  would  be  compelled. 

Senator  Sterling.  However  much  they  miffht  desire  to  do  it,  or 
however  much  a  particular  organization  mi^it  desire  to  return  to 
work,  your  constitution  and  laws  were  such  as  to  prevent  their  re- 
turning to  work  unless  the  charter  was  surrendered  ? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Under  those  conditions  that  were  existing  at  that 
time.  Under  those  conditions  that  were  existing  at  that  time  we 
could  not  advise  them  to  return  the  charter. 
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Senator  Sterling.  Just  one  qtiestion. 

Mr.  TioHE.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterlino.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  was  rather  arbi- 
trary and  that  it  was  producing  or  calculated  to  produce  unnecessary 
distress  in  certain  localities  or  at  certain  mills  where  the  men,  as  you 
say  this  old  man.  appealed  to  you  to  surrender  the  charter  in  order 
that  the  men  mignt  go  back  to  work — don't  you  think  it  was  arbitrary 
and  calculated  to  produce  distress  among  those  workmen  to  refuse 
to  permit  them  to  return  that  charter? 

Mr.  TiOHE.  We  could  not  do  it  any  more  than  we  could  permit 
the  surrender  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  an  American  citizen  in 
this  great  country  of  ours.  They  had  the  privilege  themselyes  of 
taking  that  action,  but  as  a  national  official  1  could  not  advise  them 
to  take  that  action. 

Senator  Walsh.  They  could  have  sun*endered  the  charter? 

Mr.  TiOHi^  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  TiGHE.    We  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Senittor  Wau3h.  But  you  could  not,  as  an  officer,  advise  the  surren- 
der of  the  charter? 

Mr.  Tighe.  No,  sir.  That  is,  they  could  not  ask  me  to  give  them 
the  privilege  of  doing  that. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  The  effect  of  your 
refusal  to  permit  ih&ra  to  surrender  their  charter  was  to  refuse  to 
permit  the  men  to  go  back  to  work. 

Mr.  Tighe.  We  could  not  advise  the  men.  That  was  optional  with 
them.  We  said  that  as  long  as  the  charter  was  there  that  the  men 
could  not  operate  the  plant.  It  was  up  to  the  men  to  determine  what 
they  should  do  in  the  matter.  That  eliminated  the  last  vestige  of 
the  organization  from  that  particular  subsidiary  company,  and  left 
us  then  only  about  seven  mills  manufacturing  sheet  and  tin  plate 
doing  business  with  the  subsidiary  x^ompany  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  Our  relations  were  continued  with  the  oompanv 
up  until  1909. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  statement  "  your  re- 
lations with  the  company  "? 

Mr.  TiGiiE.  Contracts  were  signed  by  those  seven  mills,  and  we  did 
our  business  with  them  in,  the  ordinary  business  way  that  organi- 
zations and  employers  do  their  business.  Every  year  we  signed 
a  contract  with  them  for  these  seven  mills— a  wage-scale  contract. 

Senator  Walsh.  Can  you  at  some  stage  of  these  proceedings  show 
us  what  progress  was  made  in  bettering  the  conditions  of  the  work- 
men as  to  wages  and  as  to  hours  of  labor  and  other  conditions  by 
your  various  contracts? 

Mr.  Tighe.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Walsh.  Not  now,  but  sometime  during  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Tighe.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  In  other  words,  if  you  have  any  evidence  that  your 
organizing  the  men  in  these  years  past  bettered  their  condition,  shoi-t- 
ened  their  hours  of  labor,  and  improved  sanitation  we  would  like 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Before  you  were  here,  Senator,  he  stated  that  they  led 
the  procession  in  the  increase  of  wages  and  not  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation. 
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Mr.  TiOHS.  Yes;  in  the  strike  of  1J910— and  this  has  a  history  with 
it  which  bears  distinctly  upon  what  I  term  the  business  relation- 
ship between  vok  In  our  desire  to  be  friendly,  to  try  as  best  we 
could  to  cultivate  that  business  relationship,  we  incurred  a  suspicion 
among  our  own  members  in  those  plants  that  we  had  become  nothing 
but  a  mutual  admiration  society  because  we  had  conceded  to  the 
subsidiary  companies  every  demand  that  they  made.  Our  members 
made  <^>en  boaist  of  the  fact  that  they  would  refuse  to  pay  dues 
into  an  organization  that  did  not  have  any  more  initiative  than  our 
organizati(»i  had ;  that  the  officers  were  simply  drawing  Upt^ir  sala- 
ries and  shaking  hands  with  the  corporation,  and  so  forth  and  so 
on,  like  that.  There  was  a  feeling  of  distrust,  and  it  lessened  our 
memlbersh^).  We  could  not  satisfy  those  men  that  it  wa^  our  desii'e  to 
{reserve  them,  that  our  actions  were  guide^jl  entirely  by  a  desire  to 
prevent  an  open  rupture  of  any  character. 

Senator  Sitbrlino.  You  mean  you  could  not  tell  them  that,  or  you 
could  not  convince  them  ! 

Mr.  TioHE.  Well,  we  could  not  go  out  and  tell  them,  because  it 
would  become  broadspread  that  we  were  afraid  of  the  corporation, 
and  you  know  among  men  that  would  not  have  sounded  very  nice  for 
a  labor  organization. 

Senator  Sterling.  So  you  did  not  endeavor  to  reconcile  the  men? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  We  could  not  reconcile  them  unless*  we  could  show  by 
initiative  somethiujg  that  would  be  antagonistic  to  this  company  that 
we  were  doing  business  with. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  that  quite  general  or  was  it  confined  to 
comparatively  a  few  of  what  you  might  term  radicals  or  extremists? 

Mr.  TionE.  No^  it  became  general,  because  our  membership  was 
reduced  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  seven  mills,  with  one  excep- 
tion, and  that  one  exception  was  this:  In  Cambridge,  Ohio,  we  had 
an  organization  of  about  97  per  cent.  Through  some  means  or  other, 
there  were  two  or  three  men  sent  down  from  the  Vandergrift  mill, 
who  were  pronounced  nominionists,  to  work  in  that  plant.  Those 
men,  feeling  that  they  were  secure  in  their  position,  scoffed  and  ridi- 
culed the  men  in  the  plant,  would  not  join  the  organization,  would 
not  comply  with  any  of  the  conditions  surrounding  them,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  men  became  very  much  dissatisfied  and  they 
wanted  to  quit  work,  to  force  those  men  to  do  one  thing  or  another. 
Our  national  executive  board  was  called  in  session  and  we  refused  to 
grant  the  request  of  the  men. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  say  to  do  one  thing  or  the  other.  That  was 
to  join  the  union  or  get  out? 

Mr.  TiOHE.  Yes.  AVe  refused  to  grant  the  request  of  the  men,  and 
that  mill,  when  the  strike  was  called,  was  the  only  mill  that  refused 
to  obey  the  demands  of  the  strike  call,  because  they  said  that  if  the 
national  executive  board  was  willing  to  allow  them  to  work  with  that 
class  of  men  previous  to  the  strike — ^that  was  the  reason  they  gave — 
they  could  work  with  them  after  the  strike. 

l*he  gentlemen  who  proceeded  me  stated  that  there  was  only  one 
mill  in  Bridgeport  and  that  the  men  there  had  requested  that  they 
sever  their  connections  with  the  organization.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
to  sav  what  I  said  before,  that  it  only  demonstrates  that  he  did  not 
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have  first-hand  knowledge  of  what  he  was  speaking  about  We  had 
two  mills  in  Newcastle,  the  largest  tin  mills  in  this  country  at  that 
time.  We  had  at  Martins  Ferrv  two  mills.  We  had  in  Wheeling 
one  mill.  We  had  in  El  wood,  Ind.,  one  mill,  and  we  had  in  Cam- 
bridge one  mill — seven  mills  all  told. 

Senator  Phipps.  Those  were  mills  under  the  ownership  of  the  steel 
corporation  subsidiaries  ? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Yes;  of  the  American . Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.^  a  sub- 
sidiary company. 

Senator  Phepps.  In  that  connection,  about  how  many  independent 
mills  did  you  have  under  your  wage  scale? 

Mr.  TionE.  Oh,  I  would  not  be  able  at  this  time,  Senator,  to  give 
a  detailed  number  of  them,  because  I  came  here  unprepared,  not 
knowing  just  exactly  what  I  would  be  called  upon  to  give  informa- 
tion about,  and  I  have  got  to  depend  largely  upon  my  memory. 

Senator  Phipps.  Let  me  put  it  this  way,  as  a  matter  of  informa 
tion,  and  I  think  you  can  perhaps  give  us  an  approximation.    Did 
you  have  as  many  membei-s  employed  in  independent  mills  as  you 
had  members  employed  in  the  steel  corporation  mills  ^ 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Oh,  a  great  many  more. 

Senator  Phipps.  A  great  man}'  more.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to 
get. 

Mr.  TiGHE.  A  great  many  more,  because  we  had  signed  contracts 
with  the  independent  mills.  Now,  I  want  it  distinctly  understood 
that  we  have  never  asked  anything  of  the  steel  corporation  that  was 
not  complied  with  by  the  independents.  With  the  notice  of  June  1, 
1909,  notices  were  posted  in  these  seven  mills  announcing  that  after 
June  30,  which  was  the  expiration  of  our  scale  contract  year,  that 
those  mills  would  be  run  as  what  they  termed  open  shops,  without 
any  scale  contracts.  Immediately  those  men  who  had  l>een  indifferent, 
who  had  become  negligent  in  the  organization  work,  saw  the  light. 
They  saw  then  that  the  officials  were  not  doing  business  along  the 
lines  that  they  thought  they  did  and  appeal  after  appeal  came  into 
the  national  organization  to  immediately  get  busy  and  try  to  prevent 
the  culmination  of  that  order.  Foremen  went  around  through  the 
mills — and  I  make  that  statement  so  you  will  thoroughly  understand 
that  they  do  not  understand  the  situation  at  the  present  time — ^they 
went  around  through  the  mills  and  they  asked  the  membership,  "  Are 
you  going  to  work  on  July  1  ?  Are  you  going  towork  on  July  1  ?  "  and 
from  what  reports  I  receiv^ed  those  foremen  repoi-ted  that  at  least 
90  per  cent  of  the  men  were  going  to  report  for  work  on  July  1  in 
those  mills  that  we  formerly  had  contracts  in.  Yet,  Senators,  due  to 
the  activity  of  our  organization,  as  well  as  to  the  inclination  of  the 
men  to  redeem  themselves  for  their  indifference,  on  the  1st  day  of 
July,  when  the  whistle  blowed,  not  a  single  man  entered  those  plats 
to  perform  his  daily  vocation,  outside  of  the  mill  in  Cambridge, 
which,  as  I  have  already  stated,  refused  to  comply  with  the  order  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  we  would  not  enforce  what  our  honoral)le 
friend  has  termed  the  closed  shop. 

Accompanying  our  notice  was  a  reduction  in  wages. 

Senator  Sterling.  Just  a  word  before  you  proceed  further.  Was 
the  distinct  issue  at  that  time  in  1909  the  open  or  closed  shop? 
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Mr.  TiGiiE.  So  far  as  the  corporation  was  concerned,  but  as  you 
will  readily  understand  that,  we  had  not  insisted  at  any  time  upfxn  a  | 
closed  shop  from  the  fact,  as  I  have  stated,  that  a  large  part  of  our '/ 
people  were  not  dues-paying  men  at  that  time,  and  had  dropped  out ' 
of  the  organization  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  were  not  talcing  an 
aggressive  initiative  attitude  toward  the  corporation. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  the  fight  was  brought  about  by  the  an- 
noimcemeftt  by  the  company  that  after  June  HO,  1909,  they  would 
not  recognize  the  closed  shop. 

Mr.  TiGHE.  That  after  June  80,  1909,  they  would  not  recognize 
the  union  in  any  respect. 

Senator  S'rERLiXG.  But  I  want  to  know  exactly  whether  or  not  that 
was  the  exact  notice,  that  they  would  not  recognize  the  union  in  any 
respect? 

Mr.  TiGiiE.  There  is  no  other  construction  that  can  l)e  put  upon  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  notice? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  I  can  give  you  a  copy  from  our  records.  I  have  not 
got  it  with  me,  but  I  can  give  yo\i  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  to  Mr. 
Davis,  the  first  vice  president  of  the  subsidiary  corporation,  oiir 
president  asking  for  a  conference  on  the  very  day  that  those  notices 
were  i>osted ;  President  P.  C.  McArdle  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Davis  in 
the  Frick  Building  at  Pittsburgh  asking  for  a  conference  to  negotiate 
a  scale  for  the  coming  year.  A  short  while  afterwards  he  received  a 
letter  or  a  reply  from  the  president  of  the  company  that  the  notice 
posted  in  the  mills  was  sufficient  evidence  that  they  did  not  desire  to 
transact  any  business  with  them. 

Senator  Sterling.  In  any  event  the  strike,  taking  your  own  con- 
struction of  it,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  companies  had  given 
noti(je  that  thev  would  not  deal  with  the  unions  as  such. 

Mr.  TiGiiE.  that  is  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  There  was  no  attempt  made  to  prevent  the 
union  men  from  working? 

Mr.  Tigiie.  Unless  they  expected  this  reduction  in  wages,  which 
was  another  menace,  not  only  to  the  men  working  in  the  union  mills 
but  also  to  the  employers  of  men  in  the  independent  plants  who  had 
to  compete  in  the  market  with  this  corporation. 

Senator  Sterling.  Now,  was  there  an  announcement  made  at  that 
time  that  there  would  be  any  reduction  in  wages  ? 

Mr.  Tiohe.  I  stated,  Senator,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of 
the  wages  of  the  pin  workers  of  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  and  in 
the  sheet  mills  for  rollers,  heaters,  and  shear  men  two  and  forty-five 
one-hundredths  per  cent. 

This  strike  was  the  most  notable  in  the  history  of  the  steel  industry, 
and  I  desire  to  place  in  the  record,  and  for  the  edification  of  the 
Senators  here,  a  notice  appearing  in  the  Gazette-Times  of  Pittsburgh 
and  an  editorial  published  on  that  notice  by  the  Pittsburgh  Leader, 
a  reputable  newspaper  of  Pittsburgh,  which  in  my  judgment  will 
convince  the  Senators  that  the  claim  against  the  foreigners  is  some- 
what out  of  order.  I  will  put  it  in  here.  This  notice  in  the  Gazette- 
Times  reads  this  way. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  Tigiie.  July  15  is  the  date  of  the  notice,  T  think.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  What  year? 
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Mr.  .TiOHE.  1909.  The  editorial  was  printed  in  the  Pittsbin^^ 
Leader  on  July  16, 1969.    It  savs : 

**A  crime  ''  is  the  heading  of  the  editorial.  The  advertisement  reads 
this  way : 

Men  wanted. — TlDners,  catchers,  and  helpers  to  work  in  open  shops,  Syrians, 
^  Poles,  and  Roumanians  preferred.    Steady  employment  and  good  wages  to  men 
willing  to  work.    Fare  paid  and  no  fees  charged. 

I  will  read  the  editorial,  because  I  think  it  is  important : 

The  above  advertisement  appeared  in  trust  newspapers  of  Pittsburgh  under 
the  caption,  "  Men  wanted."    God  pity  America  if  the  country  lias  come  to  this  I 

That  advertisement  is  an  insult  to  every  man  through  whose  veins  courses 
the  rich  American  blood. 

The  man,  or  men,  or  corporation,  responsible  for  these  words  is  more  Inso- 
lent than  the  despicable  puppet  who  dares  to  s^t  upon  the  St^rs  and  Stripes. 
Each  word  is  immersed  in  venom  and  hurled  at  American  manhood. 

Do  you  free-born,  honorable  men  of  America  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  this 
insidious  advertisement? 

The  sons  of  the  Republic  can  starve  as  long  as  enough  foreigners  can  be 
secured  to  do  the  work  of  these  capitalists. 

That  birth  certiflcate  granted  to  you  by  the  fathers  who  shed  their  blood  in 
1776  and  1861  will  bar  you  from  the  mills  of  those  who  profess  to  be  captains 
of  American  industry. 

Your  allegiance  to  the  flag  and  love  for  the  mother  country  place  you  in  the 
"  not  wanted  "  class  of  these  capitalists  who  prefer  to  give  work  to  foreigners. 

The  very  blood  of  which  you  boast,  of  which  poets  sing,  and  which  orators 
and  statesmen  throughout  the  world  praise,  will  prevent  you  from  earning  a 
livelihood  at  the  rolls  and  furnaces  in  the  mills  of  these  gree<ly  employers. 

What  employer  would  dare  sign  his  name  to  such  an  advertisement  in  the 
public  press? 

Not  the  employer  who  is  ousting  American  union  men.    Oh,  no ! 

But  the  insulted  people  who  see  that  advertisement  will  know  who  wants  to 
employ  Syrians,  Poles,  and  Roumanians  in  preference  to  Americans. 

The  Steel  Trust  wants  foreigners  to  work  in  its  miUs. 

The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel 
CJorporation,  declared  its  sheet  and  tin  mills  "  open  shops  "  this  month. 

Union  men  refused  to  work  unless  tlie  billion-dollar  combination  recognized 
their  combination  of  labor. 

They  are  out  of  jobs  now  and  the  trust  is  flUIng  their  places  with  what  they 
call  strike  breakers. 

This  grasping,  greedy  combination  of  wealth  prefers  to  employ  foreigners. 

Why?  Is  it  easier  to  grind  foreign  bodies  and  souls  into  dividends?  Does 
this  gigantic  monopoly  fear  that  the  sons  of  the  brave  men  who  won  freedom 
for  the  country  and  preserved  and  protected  it  .will  rebel  against  oppression? 

And  this  is  the  same  trust  that  plendwl  for  tariff  laws  which  would  protect 
the  American  laborer. 

What  hypocracy! 
.  This  is  the  trust  which  appealed  to  the  American  people,  the  American  law- 
makers, the  American  Congress  for  protection  for  the  American  workingman. 

With  those  pleas  still  ringing  in  the  ears  of  the  country,  the  steel  trust  arro- 
gantly kicks  the  American  out  of  its  mills. 

It  insolently  announces  through  the  public  press  that  It  will  give  preferment 
to  Syrians,  Poles,  and  Roumanians  In  filling  the  vacancies  in  Its  plants. 

To  New  Castle  and  those  other  towns  where  American  workmen  have  manned 
the  mills  a  foreign  honle  is  Invited. 

The  Chairman.  What  paper  was  that  in? 
Mr.  TiGHE.  The  Pittsburgh  Leader. 

Senator  PniPi»s.  Have  you  read  the  full  text  of  the  advertisement? 
Mr.  TioHE.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  Where  were  the  men  to  apply  for  this  employ- 
ment ?     T  did  not  tatrh  that. 
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Mr.  TiOHE.  It  does  not  tell  whereithey  were  to  apply.  .  It  says : 

steady  employment  and  good  wages  to  men  willing  to  work.  Fare  paid  and 
no  fees  charged. 

But  then  I  will  say  that  every  employment  agent  in  the  county  of 
Allegheny  were  employed  at  that  time  in  trying  to  secure  men  to  man 
these  mills.  They  did  not  have  to  apply ;  it  was  not  necessary  for 
them  to  apply  at  any  stage  but  the  employment  agent,  and  I  think 
that  the  corporation  at  that  time  had  an  employment  agency,  but  I 
am  not  sure. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  have  you  there  to  connect  that  up  with 
any  subsidiary  company  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  TiOHE,  Well,  there  was  no  other  demands  made  at  that  time 
for  that  class  of  labor,  there  was  no  other  openings. for  that  class  of 
labor,  and  it  was  imdei-stood,  and  well  understood,  that  there  was 
no  other  place,  and  they  did  not  care  to  sign  it,  just  as  this  editorial 
says  they  did  not  dare  to  sign  their  names  to  it.  It  was  so  obnoxious 
to  every  sentiment  of  jpublic  interest  and  of  Americanism  that  they 
did  not  dare  to  sign  their  names.  But  they  had  these  employment 
agencies. 

It  goes  on  to  say  : 

Look  upon  SchoenviUe,  the  **  Hunkeyville "  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co., 
and  you  can  see  what  the  Steel  Trust  would  make  of  those  thriving  American 
towns  built  around  its  mills  and  furnaces. 

It  would  drive  the  Americans  from  those  towns.  It  would  fill  its  miUs  with 
forei^  men  who  can  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  animals  and  converted  into 
beasts  of  burden. 

The  Steel  Trust  is  right  in  one  assumption.  It  could  never  reduce  American 
men  to  the  state  in  which  the  employees  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.  are  found 
in  ScboenviUe. 

The  American  is  no  slave.  Nor  can  he  be  purchased,  body  and  soul,  fbr 
10  or  12  cents  an  hour.  He  will  not  stand  idle  and  see  his  wife  and  children 
grorel  in  poverty  and  beg  for  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  the  employer's  table. 

Syrians,  Poles,  and  Roumanians  may  be  clubbed  and  driven  and  fed  with  the 
slop  and  swUl  their  pitiful  wages  will  purchase. 

But  the  American  can  never  be  reduced  to  that  state  of  desperation  where 
his  spirit  is  kiUed  and  his  heart  is  broken. 

The  Steel  Trust  is  not  advertising  for  men  to  fill  humble  positions.  It  wants 
skilled  workmen.    But  preference  Is  to  be  given  to  the  foreigners. 

The  so-called  muck  raker  has  pointed  to  SchoenviUe  and  the  other  sore  and 
festering  spots  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 

Pittsburgh,  with  natural  pride,  rebelled  against  exaggerated  criticism. 

But  if  it  had  a  thousand  tongues  each  should  repeat  from  the  bouse  tops  the 
words  of  this  advertisement  so  that  every  American  in  the  country  might  know 
that  he.  his  flag,  his  children,  and  the  parents  who  gave  him  birth  have  been 
brazenly  insulted  by  this  insolent  trust. 

In  Washington  there  sits  a  Congress,  the  representatives  of  the  American 
people.  In  the  White  House  there  is  a  man,  WiUiam  H.  Taft,  in  whom  Amer- 
icans have  placed  their  trust  and  confidence. 

If  these  statesmen  havo  ears  let  them  hear  the  insulting  words  the  Steel 
Trust  spits  into  the  face  of  the  American  workingman. 

Let  those  men.  In  whose  hands  the  people  have  placed  the  destiny  of  their 
fair  land,  know  that  this  puling  infant  they  coddle  and  nourish,  is  a  hydra- 
headed  monster  spewing  words  of  insolence  upon  Americans  and  the  brain  and 
brawn  of  the  republic.  And  if  these  men  In  Washington  do  not  believe  their 
ears,  let  them  use  their  eyes.  Let  them  look  at  the  .sore  spots,  the  Poverty 
Rows,  where  there  should  be  settlements  of  men  and  their  families  living  Uke 
decent  Americans.  Or  let  them  focus  their  eyes  upon  the  red  fiag  flaunted 
In  the  faces  of  American  workingmen  when  they  are  told  that  Syrians,  Poles 
and  Roumanians  are  preferred  In  the  mills  of  the  trust.  If  there  is  that  much 
vaunted  spirit  in  the  breasts  of  the  republic's  sons  it  will  rel)el  against  the 
trust  which  places  the  American  beneath  the  most  ignorant  foreigner  who 
comes  to  America's  shores. 
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'!  All  men  are  created  equal." 

Let  it  be  so.  Give  the  foreij^ner  his  opimrt unity.  But  Ood  pity  the  coun- 
try if  preference  is  to  be  given  to  the  if?norant  foreigner  lifted  from  oppres- 
sion in  which  he  and  his  forefathers  dwelt  and  enticed  to  the  "land  of  prom- 
ise'* to  be  reduced  to  gi*eater  poverty  than  Europe  has  ever  known. 

America  for  Americans. 

The  Steel  Trust  seems  to  be  for  neither. 

I  have  copies  of  those  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  allow  the  Sen- 
ators to  have  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Keed.  Let  me  request  that  the  connnittee  ask  the  witness  if 
there  has  been  anything  secured  to  show  that  the  Steel  Corporation 
had  anything  to  do  with  that  advertisement. 

Mr.  KuBiN.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  paid  for  the  adveilisement. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  know  who  paid  for  the  advertisement? 

Mr.  TiGiiE.  No,  but  1  do  Imow  this,  that  every  agency  that  could 
possibly  be  employed  in  that  contest,  which  was  a  life  and  death  con- 
test with  us,  was  exerted,  and  every  effort  that  possibly  could  be 
made  to  line  up  the  men  that  went  out  and  to  organize  the  mills  on 
a  nonunion  basis  was  made.  It  was  a  life  and  death  struggle  with 
us,  and  so  far  as  the  coi'poration  was  concerned  they  had  private 
detectives  following  the  footsteps  of  our  officers  every  place  they 
went.  They  did  not  move  outside  of  their  offices  that  they  were  not 
followed  by  detectives.  Now,  I  do  not  say,  gentlemen,  that  the 
heads  of  the  Steel  Corporation  were  altogether  conversant  perhaps 
with  this  activity.     I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Senator  Sterling.  Where  were  you  located  at  this  time,  in  1909? 

Mr.  TiGiiE.  In  the  National  offices  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where  our 
national  offices  were,  in  the  House  Building,  room  502-506,  and  we 
could  look  out  of  the  window  and  we  could  see  the  detective  sta- 
tioned— we  knew  them — in  front  of  the  Monongahela  House. 

Senator  Walsh.  As  I  look  up  this  copy,  I  find  it  is  not  a  copy  of 
the  advertisement,  but  is  a  copy  of  the  editorial,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  editorial,  as  a  pait  of  the  editorial,  is  this  portion  of  the  ad- 
vertisement that  you  read. 

Mr.  TiGHE.  That  is  the  entire  advertisement.  Senator,  just  as  it  is. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  thought  this  was  the  editorial.  * 

Mr.  TiGHE.  The  latter  part  is  the  editorial,  but  that  in  the  black 
letters  in  the  box  is  the  advertisement. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  that  the  heading  of  the  editorial  ? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  heading  of  the  editorial. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  was  that  advertisement  reprinted  at  the  head 
of  the  editorial  ? 

Mr.  Tighe.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  that  what  you  have  re^id  was  the  whole  editorial 
which  includes  an  abstract  of  the  advertisement  in  question. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  it  appeared  in  all  the  papers  the  day  preceding? 

Mr.  Tighe.  That,  of  course,  eliminated  the  organization  from  any 
ccmtractual  relationship  with  the  company. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  do  you  make  the  charge  that  from  this  date 
on  there  has  been  a  steady  and  constant  increase  in  the  number  of 
foreign  employees  in  the  mills  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion? 

Mr.  Tighe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  that  was  the  begiiming  of  the  turning  of 
the  employees  there  from  American  citizens  to  foreign  citizens. 
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Mr.  TiGHE.  In  the  sheet  and  tinplate  mills.  I  just  want  to  show 
that  there — that  the  strikers'  places  were  taken  by  people  who  were 
largely  composed  of  non-English  speaking  people;  they  were  dis- 
placed by  men  who  were  brought  in  there  in  tramloads  to  fill  those 
positions.  This  strike  continued  for  14  months,  and  it  cost  us  or  our 
organization  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  which  would 
show  that  it  was  not  any  one  mill  engaged. 

Senator  Sterling.  Would  that  strike  have  resulted  from  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  corporation  that  they  would  not  deal  with  the 
union  after  June  30,  1909?  Would  it  Kave  resulted  from  that  an- 
nouncement alone  without  any  reference  to  any  reduction  in  wages? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  I  could  not  just  answer  that.  Senator,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  men  were  not  allowed  to  work  when  there  was  no 
reduction  in  wages.  It  would  be  a  matter  that  would  have  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  men  th^nselves.  Our  organization  is  a  very  demo- 
cratic organization.  The  leaders  do  not  intend  to  impose  official 
orders  upon  them.  We  try  to  advise  them  as  much  as  we  can  and 
try  to  prevent  them  from  doing  anything  msh  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  but  so  far  as  them  being  ooedient  to  eveiy  order,  that  would  be 
autocratic,  that  would  be  an  autocracy  and  not  a  democi-acy.  If  the 
situation  had  become  so  acute,  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  perhaps 
there  might  have  been  some  measures  adopted  and  determined  upon, 
on  the  demand  of  the  men  working  in  those  mills  themselves,  and 
the  demand  of  these  men  when  this  order  was  put  out  was  luiivei-sal 
that  they  would  not  work  without  a  contract  being  signed,  because 
there  is  a  social  distinction  in  those  matters. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  reduction  of  wages  at  that  time  was  a  very 
slight  reduction,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  But  it  would  have  meant  a  reduction  in  allof  the  in- 
dependent plants  as  well.  You  can  thoroughly  understand  that  it 
did  not  only  apply  to  them,  but  it  would  have  applied  to  every  plant 
that  had  contract  signed  with  them.  We  would  have  had  to  reiluce 
the  wages  of  all  our  men.  Then  there  was  no  assurance,  you  know, 
that  the  reduction  would  not  have  been  still  further  advanced. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  think  that  would  have  followed.  It  would 
not  necessarily  have  followed  that  there  would  have  been  a  reduction. 

Mr.  TionE.  I  would  have  just  as  good  a  reason  for  thinking  one  way 
as  I  would  the  other  way.  Senator.  Past  experience  has  proved  that 
in  every  instance  where  we  had  no  contractual  relations  there  had 
been  very  serious  reductions,  reductions  of  from  10  to  20  to  30  per 
cent  in  tlie  wages  of  the  men  who  had  no  contracts. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  think  it  probable  that  they  would  have 
struck  on  that  announcement  alone? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  and  answer  it  truthfully. 

Senator  Phipps.  Before  the  men  went  out  on  July  1,  1909,  was 
there  a  strike  vote  taken;  did  the  men  themselves  vote  by  ballot 
that  they  would  go  out  on  strike,  or  were  they  called  out  by  the 
officers  of  your  organization  ? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  They  were  called  out  by  the  officei-s  of  our  organization 
in  compliance  with  our  contracts  with  the  other  independent  com- 
panies ;  but,  in  that  same  connection,  with  the  full  consent,  approval, 
and  demand  of  the  men  themselves. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  express^?  If  they  did  not  vote,  how  did 
they  express  their  approval  and  demand  for  a  strike? 
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Mr.  TiouE.  By  sending  in  to  the  national  lodge  and  by  meetings. 
We  do  not  vote  on  those  contractual  relations,  Senator,  except  through 
the  conference  adjustments  that  we  make.  In  other  words,  we  are 
doin^  business  to-day  with  the  Western  Bar  Iron  Association,  com- 
posed of  independent  bar  iron  manufacturers,  and  the  Western  Sheet 
&  Tin  Plate  Manufacturers  Association,  composed  of  independent 
manufacturers  of  sheet  and  tin  plate.  We  meet  once  a  year  in  an- 
nual conference,  and  present  to  them  our  convention  scale,  the  scale 
of  wages  made  by  the  convention. 

We  discuss  ttese  propositions  pro  and  con  and  finally  reach  an 
agreement.  We  had  in  that  memorandum  or  agreement  a  clause 
that  in  case  we  allow  any  deviation  from  that  scale  we  must  give  it 
to  those  who  have  other  relations  with  us.  Consequently,  as  a  matter 
of  self-preservation,  when  that  scale  has  been  agreed  upon  and  de- 
cided upon  by  the  representatives  in  convention  and  the  powers  dele- 
gated to  the  conference  committee  to  make  a  complete  turnover  of 
that  scale  if  ifecessarj,  that  scale  is  a  binding  force  upon  every 
member  of  our  organization  until  the  expiration  of  the  scale  year, 
unless  a  special  convention  is  called  to  overturn  it. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  get  down  to  present  conditions,  Mr. 
Ti^he? 

Mr.  TiOHE.  I  want  to  say  now,  Senator,  and  this  brings  me  up  to 
this  very  present  position,  that  time  and  again  appeals  were 
'  made  to  us  to  organize  tliese  mills,  by  the  o^en  in  the  different  mills 
who  were  working  linder  the  Steel  Corporation.  In  some  instances 
we  tried  to  organize  them,  simply  to  satisfy  the  men^  which  will  also 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  we  were  not  strictly  adhering  to  the  closed 
shop  proposition. 

We  had  one  or  two  organizaticms  in  the  corporation  plants,  but, 
as  has  been  stated,  they  are  powerless  to  do  anything.  They  are 
practically  mutual  admiration  societies,  as  it  were;  they  receive  no 
recognition  from  the  corporation  or  subsidiary  companies.  It  is 
just  tiiat  inborn  spirit  that  exists  in  the  breast  of  every  human  beii^ 
to  want  to  stand  on  the  same  plane  socially  and  otherwise  as  his 
fellow  workmen,  that  impels  these  men  to  try  to  belong  to  the  organi- 
sation. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  workers  are  there  in  the  steel  mills 
who  are  members  of  your  organization  ? 

Mr.  TiGHB.  At  the  present  time? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  TiGHB.  Well,  Senator,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for 
me  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  number,  because  I  only  have  the  total 
which  nas  been  given  to  me.  I  might  say  that  since  this  campaign 
has  started  we  have  issued  in  the  neighborhood  of — ^there  would  be 
wide  variation  in  these  figures,  because  that  is  not  in  my  line  at  the 
present  time,  but  I  will  say  from  50  to  100  charters,  the  secretary 
told  me  the  other  day. 

Senator  Walsh.  In  this  campaign? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wai^h.  Which  began  when  and  went  up  to  what  date? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  About  last  October,  was  it  not,  that  the  campaign 
really  started? 

Senator  Walsh.  So  that  between  October  and  the  pi'esent  time 
you  have  issued  between  50  and  100  charters? 
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Mr.  TiGHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  When  you  said  a  moment  ago  there  were  two 
organizations  in  those  plants,  did  you  mean  they  were  the  kinds  oi 
organizations  of  men  to  which  Judge  Gary  referred  ? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  In  what  way  do  you  mean  I 

Senator  Walsh.  In  some  of  those  plants. 

Mr.  TiGHE.  I  did  not  say  two  organizations. 

Mr.  Rubin.  He  said  two  locals. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  thought  you  said  two  organizations,  but  you 
did  not? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  I  understand  that  up  to  last  October  there 
*  were  no  organizations  or  unions  in  any  of  the  plants  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  No;  we  had — oh,  that  is  what  yoti  want  to  know? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  TiGHE.  We  had  two  or  three  small  local  organization& 

Senator  Wa^sh.  Were  they  connected  with  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Through  their  affiliation  with  us.  We  are  a  eonstitu- 
ent  part  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  had  two  or  three  up  to  last  October? 

Mr.  TiGFE.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  from  October  to  the  present  time  you  have 
issued  from  50  to  100  chartei-s? 
.     Mr.  TiGHE.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  Now;  the  chairman  has  asked  you  the  number 
of  men  belonging  to  organizations,  so  far  as  you  are  able  to  tell  us. 

Mr.  TiGHE.  I  can  only  state  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  secre- 
tary one  day  last  week  said  that  we  could  not  print  our  dues  cards 
fast  enough ;  that  he  had  already  issued  in  the  neighborhood  of  150,- 
000  due  cards.  Our  reports  only  come  in  quarterly.  They  come  in 
the  first  of  January,  the  first  of  April,  the  first  of  July,  and  the  first 
of  October.  Consequently,  the  reports  had  not  been  compiled  as  to 
the  actual  number  of  members  that  have  been  taken  in  in  this  cam- 
paign. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  have,  however,  have  you  not,  a  monthly 
financial  statement? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  No,  Senator ;  quarterly. 

Senator  Phipps.  But  your  records  show  the  dues  received  each 
month? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  No,  Senator,  our  due  system  is  worked  in  this  way: 
our  laws  provide  that  each  member  pays  in  to  the  national  organiza- 
tion $2.75  every  quarter.  The  sublodge  collects  its  own  dues  and 
has  jurisdiction  over  its  own  members,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 
We  only  get  their  report  of  the  number  of  members  in  each  sublodge 
and  the  amount  of  money,  with  the  names  of  the  members,  at  the 
end  of  each  quarter. 

Senator  Phh^ps.  Is  there  not  an  initiation  fee  charged  when  the 
charter  is  taken  out;  when  a  man  joins  the  union  is  there  not  an 
initiation  fee  paid  in  addition  to  the  quarterly  rate  for  membership? 
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Mr.  TiGHB.  Yes ;  there  is,  but  at  times  that  initiation  fee  does  not 
con^e  in  until  the  quarterly  report.  There  is  a  certain  amount  paid 
for  the  charter. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  initiation  fee? 

Mr.  TiOHE.  In  this  campaign  they  have  onlyc  harged  $2  initia- 
tion fee — it  is  $3,  but  $1  goes  to  the  campaign  committee  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  campaign  committee,  and  $2  goes  to  the  national 
organization. 

Senator  McKbliar.  As  I  understood  him,  Judge  Gary  said  that 
the  Steel  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  had  260,000  employees. 
How  many  of  those  men  are  now  in -your  organization  ? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  That  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  say. 

Senator  McEIellar.  What  is  your  best  juogment,  as  to  how  many 
there  are,  from  what  information  you  have? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Reallv,  I  could  not  even  give  an  estimate  of  that,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  campaign  has  been  so  extensive  and  has 
taken  in  so  many  men 

Senator  McKellar.  Could  you  not  get  those  figures  and  give 
them  to  us,  in  answer  to  that  question  ? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Not  until  the  quarterly  reports  would  come  in. 

Senator  McKjxlar.  It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  some  importance. 
Can  you  not  get  those  figures? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  I  recognize  that.  I  have  here  figures  of  October  1 
of  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  men  out  in  the  steel  workers'  strike. 

Senator  Walsh.  Will  you  read  those  to  us,  class  by  class? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  The  estimated  number  of  men  out  is : 

Pittsburgh 1 25,0lK> 

Homestead 9, 000 

Braddock 10,000 

Rankin 5.000 

Clairton 4,000 

Duquesne-McKeesport 12,000 

Vandergrift 4,000 

Brackenridge 5,000 

New  Kensington 1, 100 

Apollo 1,500 

Leec-hber;? 3.000 

Donora-Monessen 12,  OOOf 

Johnstown 18, 000 

Coatesvllle 4.000 

Youngstown  district    (Hubbard,  I^rain,   Strutliers,   Canton,  Alliance, 

Massillon,  New  Philadelphia,  Sharon,  Farrell,  Butler,  New  Castle)—  70,000 

Wheeling   district 15, 000 

Cleveland  district 25, 000 

Steubenvllle  district 12, 000 

Chicago  district  (Garj-,  South  Chicago,  Indiana  Harbor,  East  Chicago, 
Han)inond,    Evanston,    Waukegan,    Milwaukee,    Sterling,    De    Kalb, 

Jollet) 90,000 

Buffalo 12,000 

Pueblo 6,000 

Five  Bethleham  plants 20,000 

Total 3aS,  600 

Senator  McKellar.  That  is  for  the  whole  steel  industry  without 
regard  to  the  Steel  Corporation? 
Mr.  TiGHE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 
Mr.  TiGHE.  October  1. 
Senator  Walsh.  How  authentic  is  that?    Who  made  that  estimate  ? 
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Mr.  TiOHB.  It  came  from  the  organization  campaign-committee 
offioe.  Senator.    I  haven't  any  specific  figures 

Senator  Walsh  (interposing).  Do  you  know  how  many  of  the  men 
there  are  in  the  United  States  St^el  Corporation  and  its  subsidiary 
companies? 

Mr.  TiGHB.  I  think  the  larger  portion  of  them  are. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  larger  portion  of  them  ? 

Mr.  TiOHB.  Yes ;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  McKellar.  There  seems  to  be  some  sharp  conflict  about 
that.  Won't  you  have  some  one  look  into  the  situation  and  get  the 
figures  for  us?         ' 

mr.  TiOHE.  We  will  try  to  do  the  best  we  can.  Everything  at  the 
present  tiirie  is  somewhat  chaotic  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  uiey  are 
coming  in  in  such  large  numbers  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
really  get  down  to  immediate  figures  on  that.  In  other  words,  we 
sent  our  assistant  secretary  to  the  Labor  Temple  in  Pittsburgh  the 
other  day  to  sort  out  4,000  applications,  to  try  to  make  a  segregation 
of  the  iron  workers,  the  machinists,  and  the  other  different  crafts,  the 
different  members  belonging  to  the  24  other  international  organiza- 
tions. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  an  estimate  of  how  many  of  those 
men  who  are  out  on  strike  can  not  speak  the  English  language? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  There  is  a  good  proportion  of  them,  I  think,  Senator, 
but  I  do  not  think  there  is  as  large  a  proportion  as  what  the  average 
person  has  any  knowledge  of.  A  large  number  of  them  can  speak  a 
smattering  of  it  and  can  understand,  you  know. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  percentage  would  you  say  were  Ameri- 
can citizens?  First,  how  many  would  you  say  were  native  American 
citizens? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  I  would  be  unable  to  figure  that  unless  I  had  the  rec- 
ords, Senator.    I  could  not  begin  to  figure  it. 

Senator  McKellar.  Is  the  percentage  large  or  small  ? 

Mr.  TiOHE.  Well,  to  be  perfectly  frank  in  the  matter,  that  the  per- 
centage of  foreigners  is  larger  than  of  Americans. 

Senator  Walsh.  By  that  you  mean  the  percentage  of  men  who 
speak  in  their  homes  a  foreign  language,  who  speak  in  their  clubs  a 
foreign  language,  who  speak  to  their  children  a  foreign  language,  and 
who  speak  at  church  a  foreign  language  is  larger  than  of  those  that 
speak  in  those  places  named  the  English  language  ? 

Mr.  TiOHE.  That  is  my  impression. 

Mr.  Rubin.  May  I  interrupt  to  say  something  in  regard  to  that 
answer  about  the  United  States. Steel  Corporation?  I  have  just  been 
informed  that  if  you  exclude  from  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion the  miners  who  are  not  on  strike  and  the  office  employees  not  on 
strike,  and  the  coal  miners  not  on  strike  that  at  least  80  per  cent  of 
the  mill  workers  are  affected  by  the  strike.  In  other  words,  it  is  an 
80  per  cent  strike  so  far  as  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is 
concerned. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  mean  by  affected  that  80  per  cent  of  the  em- 
ployees are  involved,  or  80  per  cent  of  the  men  out  on  strike  ? 

lir.  Rubin.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  men  out  on  strike  in  the  de- 
partments in  which  the  strike  was  declared. 

Mr.  TiGHE.  I  must  apologize  for  keeping  you  gentlemen  here  as 
long  as  we  have,  but  at  the  same  time  I  consider  the  statements  made 
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by  Judge  Gury  yesterday  a  direct  reflection,  in  a  sense,  upon  the 
work  of  our  organization.  He  took  the  position,  that  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  was  the  advance  agent  for  all  that  was 
virtuous  and  ^ves  credit  to  no  other  institution  than  that.  I  would 
not  be  doing  justice  to  our  people,  I  would  not  be  doing  justice  to 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  of  which  our  organization  is  a 
constituent  part,  if  I  did  not  undertake  at  least  to  have  placed  in  the 
record  contradictory  statsments  front  tiiose  wkich  he  hass  made.  I 
mean  no  reflection  whatever  upon  the  honorable  gentleman,  but  I  want 
to  say  that  in  strikes  at  all  time — and  we  all  deplore  them,  no  one 
more  so  than  I  do — they  are  at  no  time  in  my  judgment  productive 
of  what  might  be  termed  the  best  evidence  of  civilisation^ — ^Init  there 
have  been  instances,  in  the  history  and  life  of  our  organization  very 
harrowing. 

We  have  striven  as  best,  we  could,^  as  honorable  trade-miionists, 
American  citizens,  men  who  lave  their  country  and  revere  its  insti- 
tutions—and I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  alWiance  to  my  country  and 
its  flag,  and  all  that  it  carries  with  it.  1  deplore  violence  just  as 
much  as  any  man.  I  recognize  that  a  strike  of  any  proportion  is 
just  exactly  what  Gen.  Sherman  said  that  war  was,  out  there  are 
instances  where  we  try  to  conduct  peaceful  strikes,  where  the  cor- 
poration officials  use  just  exactly  the  same  tactics  that  is  used  by 
what,  as  they  call,  tiiem,  the  vicious  element;  and  I  want  to  protest 
against  any  connection  whatever,  any  resemblance  of  a  vicious  ele-, 
ment  in  either  our  organization  or  in  the  American  ^Federation  of 
Labor.  I  want  to  protest  against  anr  such  appellation  as  that,  any 
such  insinuation,  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  or  that  our 
organization  is  in  any  way  encouraging  or  having  any  connection 
with  a  vicious  element. 

In  the  strikes  which  we  have  had  with  the  corporation  we  have 
suffered  violence,  and  we  had  to  bear  with  it  in  Vandergraft  in 
1909.  We  sent  four  organizers  up  there.  They  were  not  allowed 
to  stay  in  Vandergraft.  They  were  deprived  of  thftir  American 
rights^  and  their  own  manager,  so  it  was  reported  to  us  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  Mr.  Lindquist,  appeared  at  the  Park  Hotel,  where  they 
had  to  go,  over  across  the  Kiskaminikas  River,  in  Armstrong  County, 
with  a  band  of  thugs,  and  demanded  that  the  hotel  proprietor  turn 
those  organizers  out  to  the  crowd,  and  the  proprietor  stood  at  his 
desk  and  pulled  a  revolver  and  said  "  If  you  take  one  step  inside 
that  door  you  are  a  dead  man ;  these  are  my  guests.** 

Another  instance:  Mr.  Lewis,  the  vice  president,  went  up  there 
one  time  to  pass  some  bills  on  than,  in  the  case  of  a  strike,  calling 
attention  to  what  the  issues  were.  He  was  assaulted  and  driven 
out.  Time  and  again  when  some  of  the  former  workmen  who  would 
come  with  the  men  went  up  there  to  see  if  they  could  not  talk  or- 
ganization with  those  men,  they  were  told  very  plainly  by  the  mer- 
chants, even,  that  the  sooner  thev  got  on  the  train  and  got  out  of 
the  vicinity  the  better  it  would  be  for  them.  Those  are  the  con- 
ditions. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  the  strike  on  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  At  times  it  was,  and  at  other  times  it  was  not. 

Senator  Sterling.  At  this  particular  time,  when  these  men  were 
there  seeking  to  organize? 
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Mr.  TiGHE.  At  that  time  the  strike  was  on,  yes.  I  simply  make 
mention  of  that  fact  to  demonstrate  that  the  corporation  alone  does 
not  indulge  in  that,  that  independent  plants  have  done  the  same 
thing. 

Senator  Sterling.  Would  you  think  the  fact  that  a  strike  was  on 
at  that  time  might  in  a  measure  justify  this  action  on  the  part  of 
other  people  in  preventing  these  men  from  coming  in  to  organize 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Do  I  think  that  any  man  should  be  deprived  of  his 
rights  of  American  citizenship?     No,  Senator,  I  do  not. 

Senator  Sterling.  Now,  to  go  back  a  little  further  in  my  ques- 
tion— I  prize  American  citizenship  and  the  rights  of  every  Ameri- 
can, whatever  his  station,  just  as  much  as  any  man  in  the  world,  I 
think;  but  do  you  think  those  men,  some  of  them,  anyhow — I  am 
not  saying  the  man  who  went  there  with  thugs,  or  anything  of  that 
kind — hut  do  you  think  that  some  of  them  were  inspired  because 
the  strike  was  on  and  there  was  a  fear  of  violence  if  those  men  came 
there  to  organize  them,  that  they  had  better  prevent  activities  among 
the  workmen  in  a  time  like  that. 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Why,  even  crossing  the  Kiskaminikas  River  and  going 
into  another  county  and  demanding  of  the  proprietor  of  the  notel 
•  that  he  turn  those  men  over  to  them — ^would  that  be  in  accord  with 
the  customs  of  a  country  such  as  ours? 

Senator  Sterling.  No;  I  waived  that,  and  I  expressly  said  so. 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Another  instance,  Senator,  which  has  no  bearing  on 
the  corporation,  but  at  Port  View,  county  of  Allegheny,  which  was 
at  one  time  designated  by  our  martyred  President  as  the  state  of 
Allegheny,  and  I  don't  know  but  what  it  ought  to  be  characterized 
now  as  the  state  of  isolation  so  far  as  labor  organizations  are  con- 
cerned, outside  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  in  McKeesport,  appeals  were 
made  year  before  last  to  send  some  one  up  there  to  organize  them, 
and  we  sent  three  reputable  citizens  from  Canonsburg,  tin-plate 
workers,  fellow  craftsmen,  and  they  were  assaulted.  The  report  of 
our  national  president  to  the  convention  will  give  you  an  idea  of  it : 

Efforts  have  been  made  for  some  time  past  to  interest  the  employees  of  the 
McKeesport  Tin  Plate  CJo.  In  the  cause  of  unionism,  but  it  remained  for 
representatives  of  Canonsburg  lodge,  who  had  heard  the  macedonla  cry  to 
bring  the  issue  in  that  loss^rldden  city,  to  a  climax. 

Hercnlanean  efforts  wwe  made  by  these  brothers — ^White,  Ck)ok,  and  Mur- 
ray— to  get  tlie  men  together,  which  they  succeeded  in  doing,  but  in  the  interim 
the  interests  got  busy  with  the  powers  that  be  which  resulted  in  Mayor  Lysle, 
of  McKee8q?ort,  taking  the  un-American  procedure  of  refusing  to  grant  a  permit 
to  hold  a  meeting. 

In  the  meantime  the  officers  of  the  company,  hearing  of  the  meeting,  got  the 
owners  of  the  building  to  prevenct  the  gathering  by  having  an  alderman  issue  a 
restraining  order  to  prevent  the  meeting,  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  not  the 
day  that  the  trades  assembly  met  on.  Stone,  the  superintendent  of  the  com- 
pany and  his  henchmen,  were  on  hand  and  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
Incite  the  organizers  by  calling  them  the  names  and  going  so  far  as  striking  one 
of  them  in  the  face.  The  A.  A.  men,  however,  kept  their  heads  and  did  not  fall 
into  the  trap  set  for  them  by  the  president  of  that  company. 

It  is  about  time  that  the  issue  be  settled,  whether  or  not  McKeesport  munici- 
pal officials  can  ruthlessly  prevent  woilslngmen  fron  exercising  the  right  of 
assembly  and  free  speech.  The  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and 
Tin  Workers  of  North  America  Is  going  to  push  that  issue  to  the  bitter  end. 
Industrial  Prusslanism  must  be  put  on  triaL  Supt.  Stone,  of  Port  Vue,  is  Indus- 
trially using  the  same  vile  tactics  against  organized  labor  that  the  Kaiser  is 
using  against  democratic  nations.    Our  country  is  fighting  to  make  the  world 
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safe  for  deiuocraey.  Tbe  Amalgamated  Assocation  is  striving  to  make  the  mill 
towns  of  our  country  safe  for  industrial  democracy.  McKeesport  Is  the  place 
to  demonstrate  whether  it  can  be  done  or  not.  To  deny  men  the  right  assem- 
bly liud  free  siw^ech  indu.otrially,  must  be  determined  in  McKeesport,  now  that 
the  Port  Vue  Co.  has  thrown  down  the  gage  for  industrial  Prussianlsm. 

We  took  up  the  matter  with  District  Attorney  Hume,  and  he  sent 
for  the  mayor  and  every  effort  was  made  by  the  officials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  try  to  convince  him  that  he  was  wrong,  but  he  still  held  to 
that  position,  and  the  letter  that  here  follows  tells  that  they  got  a 
charter  for  the  lodge  there,  took  the  charter  up  there,  and  the  mayor 
sent  for  them  when  he  heard  they  had  gotten  a  charter  and  gave  them 
24  hours  to  leave  the  town. 

Senator  Sterling.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  That  was  a  year  before  this  organizing  campaign  was 
started,  and  I  brii^  that  to  your  attention  for  the  express  purpose  of 
demonstrating  to  you  gentlemen  the  impossibility  of  anyone  of  any 
one  particular  labor  organization  undertaking  to  organize  the  work- 
men in  any  of  those  plants,  no  matter  how  desirous  those  workmen 
may  be  to  have  an  organization. 

Senator  Steruno.  I  think  your  statement  assumes  this — and  you 
may  be  right,  I  am  not  deciding — ^but  you  assume  that  the  so-called 
organizers  from  outside,  who  go  to  places  when  a  strike  is  on 

Mr.  TiGHE.  No  strike  was  on  then 

Senator  Sterling.  Not  in  your  last  instance,  but  you  were  speaking 
a  while  ago  about  their  going  to  organize  when  a  strike  was  on,  and 
I  called  your  attention  specially  to  that.  You  seemed  to  assume  that 
the  organizers  go  thei-e  solely  tor  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  strike. 
Are  you  sure  that  they  confine  their  activities  always  to  the  matter  of 
organizing  into  unions  the  strikers,  getting  them  to  join  the  unions  ? 
Do  they  not  sometimes  encourage  strikers  to  prevent  other  men  from 
taking  the  place  of  strikers  and  from  going  to  work  in  the  mill  from 
which  the  strikers  have  gone? 

Mr.  Tig  HE.  We  can  only  speak  from  the  advice  that  we  give  to 
them,  that  they  must  at  all  times  preserve  peace,  that  they  must  use 
moral  persuasion  at  alt  times  to  prevent  men  from  depriving  them 
and  their  families  of  the  right  of  existence. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  may  be  your  advice,  but  do  you  know  that 
it  is  always  followed  by  your  so-called  organizers  ? 

Mr.  TiGHB.  Do  you  know  what  the  citizens  in  your  community 
whom  you  have  the  honor  to  represent  will  always  do?  Do  they 
follow  your  advice  at  all  times,  Senator? 

Senator  Sterling.  I  fear  not.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  hoped  that  they 
do  not. 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Well,  we  can  not  answer  hypothetical  questions,  you 
know,  except  by  giving  a  hypothetical  answer. 

Senator  Sterling.  Exactly;  but  you  know  at  the  time  of  a  strike 
there  is  more  or  less  excitement,  and  the  organizers,  as  you  call  them, 
might  at  such  time  overstep  the  bounds  and  advise  men  to  prevent 
others  from  taking  the  place  of  strikers. 

Mr.  TiOHE.  Yes;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  found  innu- 
merable cases  where  the  element  that  they  bring  in  to  break  strikes, 
who  are  the  rag-tag,  the  scums  of  the  country,  provoke  strife  for  the 
express  purpose  of  trying  to  create  the  very  condition  that  you  have 
stated. 
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Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  deny  the  right  of  any  of  them  to  go  to 
work,  do  you  deny  the  right  of  freedom  to  contract  to  any  of  mem, 
whomsonever  they' may  be,  that  go  to  that  particular  miU  or  plant 
and  desire  to  go  to  work  there  ? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  vVe  never  deny  the  right  of  anybody,  but  we  do  deny 
the  right  of  men  to  go  into  a  community  for  the  express  purpose  of 
creating  riots 

Senator  Sterling.  You  call  them  the  rag-tag  and  bobtail  ? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  That  is  what  they  are. 

Senator  Sterling.  "Scab"  is  a  frequently  used  term. 

Mr.  Tighe.  I  do  not  use  that  word,  because  I  sometimes  find  that 
the  nonunion  man  of  to-day  is  the  strong  jinion  man  of  to-morrow. 
I  never  use  that  opprobrious  epithet,  Senator. 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  the  question  has  been  asked  or  has  been 
elucidated  that  large  numbers  of  Americans  did  not  join  in  the 
strike.  That  may  be  true,  but  there  is  also  a  sequel  to  that,  and 
that  is  this,  that  a  large  number  of  those  men  in  former  years  have 
been  membei's  of  our  organization.  They  have  been  defeated  time 
and  time  again ;  they  have  suffered  every  privation  that  it  is  possible 
for  men  to  suffer;  and  the  fear,  that  inborn  fear,  that  they  would 
have  to  go  through  the  same  condition  again  has  in  my  judgment 
impelled  a  great  many  of  them  to  hold  back  in  this  contest. 

Senator  Sterling.  Is  that  true  of  the  skilled  laborers,  such  as 
rollers,  that  are  getting  $20  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Tighe.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true,  and  those  are  the  ones,  if  any, . 
that  are  holding  on  at  the  present  time,  and  they  are  holding  on 
through  fe^r. 

Senator  Sterling.  Men  that  receive  pay  of  that  kind,  are  they 
inspired  by  fear  against  joining  the  strike,  or  is  fair  treatment  and 
the  wage  they  are  getting  the  inducement  for  them  to  remain? 

Mr.  Tighe.  There  is  no  treatment  that  can  be  accorded  them  that 
will  come  up  to  the  treatment  that  will  be  guaranteed  them  under 
the  laws  of  our  organization. 

Senator  Sterijno.  Is  that  the  reason  you  assign  for  their  not 
striking  ? 

Mr.  Tighe.  Yes;  because  it  is  a  human  desire.  Senator,  to  at  all 
times  receive  as  good  treatment  as  it  is  possible  for  a  human  being 
to  receive. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  we  undei'stand  from  your  statement  that 
for  the  reasons  given  by  you,  your  recent  efforts  to  organize  the  men 
into  unions  have  been  limited  to  the  so-called  foreign  element, 
largely? 

Mr.  Tighe.  Let  me  understand  thut  question  again,  Senator. 

Senator  Phipps.  Because  of  the  statements  you  have  made,  the 
former  experience  of  American  workmen  who  have  gone  through 
previous  strikes,  that  this  movement  w^hich  is  now  under  way  and 
has  been  for  over  a  year  ha'fe  been  largely  limited  to  the  so-called 
foreign  element  ?  That  is,  your  main  effort  has  been  to  organize  the 
foreighei's  rather  than  the  American  workmen? 

Mr.  TiOHE.  There  never  has  been  any  distinction  made  in  the 
trade-union  movement  in  its  organizing  propaganda  between  white 
and  black,  foi*eign  element  or  American  bom.  We  stand  for  the 
universal  emancipation  of  the  wageworker  from  a  great  number  of 
the  ills  that  the  industry  imposes  upon  him. 
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Senator  Phipps.  How  do  you  account  for  the  failure  of  your 
organizers  to  approach  the  American  workmen  who  have  testified 
here  as  never  having  been  asked,  over  a  period  of  years,  to  go  back 
into  the  union,  while  we  know  that  the  foreigners  have  been  asked? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Gentlemen,  Senators 

Senator  Phipps.  Those  statements  have  been  made  here, 

Mr.  TiOHE.  Yes ;  I  understand  that,  and  it  amused  me  when  they 
were  made,  very  much  so,  because  there  was  not  a  scintilla  of  truth 
in  them.  One  of  the  witnesses  here  testified  that  he  had  not  been 
asked,  and  I  know  positively  that  he  had  been  an  officer  in  one  of  the 
organizations.  Any  American  citizen,  any  man  who  has  any  intel- 
lect about  him  at  all,  knows  that  when  an  organizing  campaign 
is  going  on,  that  his  failure  to  come  in — it  does  not  specify  anyone 
at  all.  There  was^no  more  effort  made  to  organize  the  foreigners 
than  there  was  the  Americans.  The  propaganda  was  world-wide, 
so  far  as  this  country  was  concerned.  All  were  invited  to  join  in 
the  movement.  So  that  excuse  you  know,  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  an  excuse. 

One  gentleman  here  testified  about  Duquesne.  Do  you  know 
that  the  burgess  of  Duquesne,  Mr.  Crawford,  positively  and  em- 
phatically proclaimed  that  under  no  circumstances  and  conditions 
would  he  allow  any  union  organizers  to  hold  any  meetings  in  that 
place?  He  is  a  brother  of  a  man  that  wrote  the  article  that  I  have 
read  here,  another  Crawford,  president,  a  man  who  drove  down  in 
his  limousine,  jumped  out,  and  walked  over  to  our  organizer  and 
said,  using  a  very  vulgar  adjective,  "What  are  you  doing  here?" 
calling  him  every  nam©  that  he  could  possibly  conceive  of,  and  dared 
him  to  hit  him,  but  we  had  instructea  pur  people  under  no  circum- 
stances to  do  anjrthing. 

Senator  Walsh.  WTien  was  this  incident? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Over  a  year  ago,  long  before  this  campaign  was 
started,  Senator. 

Senator  Walsh.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  question.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  workman  who  gets  $20  or  $30  a  day  and  has  a 
fixed  trade  in  the  steel  industry,  takes  a  greater  risk  and  chance  of 
losing  his  job  by  joining  a  union  when  he  knows  his  employer  is 
hostile  to  unions  and  he  knows  that  his  employer  controls  all  the 
oc<?upations  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life* 

Mr.  TiGH]E.  There  is  not  any  question.  Senator,  but  what  that  is 
true. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  common  laborer  that  gets  a  small  wage  can 
go  into  some  other  line  of  business  or  some  other  occupation  or  some- 
where else,  but  the  capable,  specially  trained,  high  priced,  salaried 
man  is  left  down  on  the  street  without  anything? 

Mr.  TiGHB.  Correct  you  are. 

Senator  Walsh.  If  he  meets  with  the  disfavor  of  his  employer? 

Mr.  TiGHB.  Correct  you  are.  And  it  is  that  fear,  as  I  said  before, 
that  they  will  be  deprived  of  those  positions,  that  they  will  be  left 
as  they  have  been  left  f ormerljr  and  which  brought  about  this  influx 
of  foreigners  into  these  plans,  in  the  case  of  a  strike,  that  is  the  im- 
pelling lear  at  present  that  is  keeping  those  men  in  that  employ- 
ment. 
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Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  find  many  of  these  skilled  laborers 
among  these  foreigners?  Is  there  not  a  greater  proportion  of  those 
laborers  among  the  American  workmen  f 

Mr.  TiOHB.  That  is  a  hard  matter  to  determine.  You  see,  there 
are  so  many  ^ades  of  skilled  labor.  There  is  the  roller,  there  is  the 
heater,  there  is  the  rougher,  there  is  the  finisher,  there  is  the  catcher, 
and  there  are  so  many  of  these  different  men  that  come  under  that 
classification  of  skilled  labor;  but  a  large  number  of  the  lower- 
priced  men,  making  fairly  good  wages,  are  foreigners.  The  high- 
Kriced  men,  a  large  number  of  them,  are  Americans,  but  they  have 
een — Senator,  let  me  explain  to  you.  In  former  years  they  were 
members  of  our  organization,  when  they  had  free  access  to  the 
organization,  when  they  were  not  imbued  with  that  inward  fear  of 
losing  their  positions,  they  were  only  too  willing  to  become  members 
of  our  organization. 

In  all  the  independent  plants  that  we  do  business  with  we  have 
those  classes  of  workmen  in  our  organization.  If  the  independent 
plants,  which  have  not  a  capitalization  of  $2j000^000,000,  can 
contract  with  our  organization  and  do  business  with  it — and  some 
of  them  have  done  business  with  it  for  over  30  years — why 
should  not  the  Steel  Corporation  do  the  same  thing?  What  grouncb 
have  they  for  taking  the  autocratic  position  that  they  can  not  com- 
pete with  the  independents,  but  that  they  must  have  special  privi- 
leges which  the  inaependents  do  not  want? 

senator  Sterling.  The  object  of  this  conference  sought  with  Judge 
Gary  was  that  he  should  recognize  the  closed  shop.  That  was  the 
main  object. 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Senator,  Judge  Gary  mentiojaed  my  name  in  a  very 
complimentary  manner.  Bfe  spoke  of  receiving  a  letter  from  me, 
and  to  demonstrate  to  you  gentlemen  that  we  were  i)erfectly  desirous 
of  trying  to  bring  about  some  effort  of  conciliation,  because  our 
organization  stands  for  those  two  fundamental  principles — concilia- 
tion and  cooperation.  Those  are  the  two  fundamentals  of  our 
organization.  Our  constitution  provides  that  where  a  firm  or  com- 
pany signs  a  contract  with  us,  that  the  employee — and  I  sent  a  cir- 
cular letter  out  at  the  time  of  this  strike  calling  attention  to  that — 
that  any  company  that  we  had  a  contract  with,  the  members  of  our 
organization  must  hold  that  contract  as  a  bond  of  honor,  and  our 
constitution  says: 

Every  member  i^aU  interest  himself,  indlyidually  and  collectively,  in  pro- 
tecting bis  trade,  and  the  business  of  aU  employers  who  recognize,  negotiate, 
and  are  under  contract  with  this  association. 

I  called  attention  in  that  letter  that  these  pledges  must  be  kept 
inviolate,  and  I  offer  that  as  one  of  the  evidences  of  our  sincerity. 
(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

National  Jjodgr,  Amalgamated  Associadion  of  Ibon, 

Steel,  and  Tin  Wobkkbs  of  North  America, 

PittsburgT^  Pcu,  September  12,  1919. 
To  the  memberfhip  of  the  A,  A.  of  /.,  S,  and  T.  W,  of  N.  A.: 

Brothers  :  Your  attention  Is  called  at  this  time  to  that  part  of  our  constitu- 
tion and  general  laws  which  reads  as  follows : 

article  XVII. 

Section  1.  Every  member  shall  interest  himself,  individually  and  collectively, 
in  protecting  his  trade,  and  the  business  of  all  employers  who  recognize,  nego- 
tiate, and  are  under  contract  with  this  association. 
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The  objert  in  directing  the  attention  of  our  membership  to  this  particular 
law,  bearing  on  our  relations  to  fair-minded  employers,  is  to  prevent  misunder- 
standings of  any  kind  during  the  trying  period  now  before  us. 

Our  association  has  entered  into  contracts  with  many  employers  who  recog- 
nize and  treat  with  the  association  In  Its  many  functions.  Those  contracts  are 
bonds  of  honor  between  men,  and  It  becomes  us  to  honor  them  as  such. 

The  pledges  given  by  the  officials  and  representatives  of  both  the  manufac- 
turers and  our  association,  at  Atlantic  City,  to  hold  these  contracts  Inviolate, 
must  be  ever  in  the  minds  of  our  membership  during  this  scale  year. 

The  strict  observance  of  these  contracts  on  the  part  of  our  membership  at 
this  time  will  bring  to  them  and  to  the  association  the  credit  that  comes  from 
fair  dealing.  It  will  also  demonstrate  to  the  world  at  large  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining,  embodying  the  spirit  of 
mutual  cooperation. 

Thousands  of  our  members  at  this  very  time  are  preparing  to  make  every, 
sacrifice  to  secure  for  themselves  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining.     Let 
those  of  our  membership  who  have  that  prize  show  by  their  fealty  to  that 
principle  the  benefits  derived,  by  strict  adherence  to  every  feature  of  it. 
Fraternally,  yours, 

M.  F.  TiGHK,  President. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  was  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  that  policy 
by  the  Amalgamated  Association  ? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  At  all  times,  Senator,  where  there  have  been  contracts, 
we  have  always  tried  to  uphold  our  contractual  relations. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  not  know  that  in  1892 — and  I  regret  to 
refer  to  the  Homestead  strike 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Eefer  to  it. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  the  Amalgamated  Association  had  con- 
tracted with  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  at  two  of  its  Pittsburgh  city 
mills. 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Or  more. 

Senator  Phipps.  Where  the  union  scale  had  been  accepted  and 
signed  up?  The  Homestead  matter  was  in  dispute,  the  Homestead 
workmen  went  on  strike,  and  the  contract  made  with  the  union  mills 
in  Pittsburgh  was  violated  by  calling  out  the  workmen  on  a  sym- 
pathetic strike.    You  know  that. 

Mr.  TiGHE.  I  recognize  that  the  plants  in  Beaver  as  well,  Senator — 
I  will  aid  you  in  that.  There  were  other  plants,  the  Twenty-ninth 
jind  Thirty-third  Street  mills,  I  recognize  that  too,  but  as  to  the 
actual  breaking  of  the  contract  at  that  time,  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  it.  I  could  not  say  whether  the  conference  committee  at  that  time 
had  entered  into  a  specific  agreement  on  those  two  mills.  Relatively 
speaking,  the  interests  were  identical ;  it  was  the  same  company ;  they 
were  going  to  crush  one  of  their  classes  of  workingmen,  and  the 
others  I  presume  felt  that  their  interest  was  identical  in  that  par- 
ticular industry. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  is  a  pretty  broad  term  to  say  crush  one  class 
of  their  men. 

Mr.  TiGHE.  That  is  what  it  was,  nothing  more  and  nothing  less. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  made  the  statement  that  the  Homestead 
strike  involved  a  reduction  in  wages. 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  record  will  show 
that  the  wages  paid  the  men  after  the  settlement  of  the  Homestead 
strike  were  increased,  that  the  men  made  larger  average  earnings 
than  they  did  before  that  period? 
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Mr.  TiGHE.  That  may  be  true,  and  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  they  may  have  afterwards  introduced  machinery  which  increased 
the  output  but  not  the  rate  per  ton.  You  see,  Senators,  under  our 
organization  system,  so  that  you  will  thoroughly  understand  it,  it  is 
practically  a  profit-sharing  proposition.  Our  nien's  wages  are  based 
on  the  selling  price  of  the  product.  At  that  time  the  price  for  steel 
billets  4  by  4  was  based  on  a  $25  rate,  and  they  undertook  to  re- 
duce the  rate  and  there  was  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  wage 
rate.  The  price  for  puddling  was  based  on  a  2^-cent  rate,  and 
we  have  a  sliding  scale  that  as  the  rates  increase  our  wages  increase. 
As  they  go  down  to  a  minimum  base,  our  wages  go  down  without 
any  interruption  whatever.  During  the  war  j>eriod  some  of  our  men's 
wages  were  increased  to  the  extent  of  240  per  cent  without  the 
stoppage  of  a  single  wheel  in  its  revolution.  Othei's  were  increased 
to  over  100  per  cent.  So  you  see  that  the  statements  made  here  that 
the  highest  wages  were  paid  in  certain  departments  is  not  borne  out. 
Our  organization  received  the  highest  wages,  because  its  wages  are 
based  upon  an  examination  of  the  sales  sheets  of  certain  independent 
firms  every  60  days,  and  that  examination  determines  the  wages  of 
our  employees  for  the  next  60  days. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  do  the  wages  in  the  independent  steel  shops 
conipare  with  those  in  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  shops  i 

Mr.  TiOHE.  Well,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say,  only  to  this  extent,  that  in  the  particular  lines  that  we 
have  now,  after  the  60-day  examination  has  been  made  and  the 
wages  for  men  in  the  independent  plants  has  been  fixed,  perhaps  a 
few  weeks  afterwards  the  wages  of  the  employees  in  the  corporation 
comes  up  t-o  them.    They  have  to  do  that  to  retain  their  men  now. 

Senator  Walsh.  Comes  up  to  what? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  C/omes  up  to  tne  same  rate  that  we  have. 

Senator  Walsh.  In  the  Steel  Co.? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Yes.  The  Steel  Co.  brings  their  wage.s  up  to  the  same 
rate  our  men  are  receiving. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  have  contracts  with 
independent  steel  companies  ? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  these  companies 
are  satisfied  and  are  contented  to  make  these  contracts,  or  are  they 
made  under  pressure  ? 

Mr.  TiOHE.  I  am  glad  you  asked  me  that  question.  Senator,  be- 
cause it  refreshes  my  memory. 

Senator  Walsh.  Perhaps  you  might  tell  us  how  many  there  are  of 
these  independent  companies  that  you  have  contracts  with. 

Mr.  TiGHE.  I  suppose  we  have  in  the  sheet  and  tin  industry  in  the 
neighborhood  of  20  or  25.  In  the  bar-iron  industry  we  have  in  the 
neighborhood  of  about  15  or  20.  They  are  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  clean  up  into  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia. 
Of  course,  all  of  these  are  not  contracted  with,  but  the  Wastem 
Bar  Iron  Association  and  the  Western  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Manufac- 
turers Association,  we  have  contractual  obligations  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  those  men.    The  question  you  asked  me  about  Senator 

Senator  Walsh.  Was  whether  or  not  these  independent  companies 
are  now  entering  into,  and  have  been  for  years  past,  contracts  with 
your  unions  voluntarily  and  freely,  or  has  it  been  accomplished 
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through  pressure,  and  whether  or  not  they  are  satisfied  to  continue 
this  arrangement? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Our  relationship  with  the  independent  companies  has 
been  of  the  most  amiable  and  satisfactory  character.  We  present  our 
yearly  scale  of  wages  to  them.  We  meet  at  Atlantic  City,  sit  around 
the  table,  one  on  one  side  and  the  other  on  the  other  side,  and  we 
discuss  these  propositions.  They  are  very  frank  and  we  are  the 
same.  At  the  expiration  of  our  conference,  which  generally  lasts 
four  or  five  days,  we  agree,  shake  hands,  and  our  relationship  during 
the  year  is  of  the  very  best  character  all  along  the  line. 

But  the  reason  I  said  I  was  glad  you  asked  me  that  question  is  that 
it  opened  up  an  avenue  of  thought,  that  when  we  do  present  our 
•  requests  for  any  advances,  and  it  is  only  human,  you  know,  for  men 
to  want  to  advance  themselves,  the  fii^t  question  that  we  are  cour 
fronted  with  is  this,  "  Gentlemen,  don't  you  imderstand  that  we  are 
competitors  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation?  You  have 
no  influence,  and  you  have  no  means  of  securing  any  concessions  from 
them,  and  you  are  placing  us  in  a  very  peculiar  position  as  competi- 
tors of  this  big  corporation  when  you  are  asking  for  these  things.'* 

That  of  itself,  Senator,  is  the  greatest  menace — and  I  say  it  ad- 
visedly— the  greatest  menace  to-day  to  the  advancement  of  the  wage- 
workers  in  the  respective  industries,  that  there  are  no  means  by  which 
we  can  secure  even  the  slightest  cooperation  in  the  adjustment  of 
those  matters  which  the  industry  requires,  and  it  is  a  stumbling 
block;  it  prevents  us  from  securing  manj  things  for  our  people  in 
the  independent  plants  that  I  am  positive  the  independent  manu- 
facturers would  be  perfectly  willing  to  give  if  we  could  insure  them 
that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  would  grant  the  same  to 
their  employees. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  these  independent  companies  on  strike? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  No. 

Senator  Wai^sh.  None  of  them  ? 

Mr.  TiGHB.  No. 

Senator  Phipps.  Now,  Mr.  Tighe,  you  have  made  the  statement 
that  the  Steel  Corporation  has  had  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  union 
scales. 

Mr.  TiGHB.    Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  There  appears  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Tighe.  Certainly. 

Senator  Phipps.  It  has  been  stated  to  the  contrary.  The  evidence 
to  prove  who  is  correct  would  probably  be  a  compai'ison  of  the 
wages  earned  by  the  employees  in  the  independent  plants,  as  against 
those  earned  in  the  nonunion  plants. 

Mr.  Tighe.  True. 

Senator  Phipps.  Have  you  any  such  figures,  the  figures  for  the 
nonunion  plants?  The  average  earnings  of  the  men  in  the  non- 
union plants  have  been  stated  here. 

Mr.  Tighe.  In  what  respect?  Do  you  mean  the  one  man  who 
earned  $32  per  day  ? 

Senator  Phipps.  No.  One  man  was  given  that  high  wage,  but  it 
was  stated  to  be  an  exception.  The  wages  were  classified  as  between 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor. 

Mr.  Tighe.  Well,  from  my  point  of  view,  Senator,  I  could  not 
understand  how  the  average  wage  was  placed  at  such  a  low  figure  by 
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the  corporation,  if  there  was  such  a  large  number  of  vei-y  high- 
priced  men  in  their  employ.    The  figure  that  he  gave  of  one  man— I 
[do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  have  lots  of  men  in  our  organization 
that  make  that. 

Senator  Phifps.  Well,  within  hailing  distance  of  that? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  That  make  that  rate  of  wages  per  day.  I  also  want  to 
state  that  when  they  spoke  about  the  hours  of  rest,  that  the  work 
that  tlu)se  men  are  engaged  in  would  make  it  absolutely  impossible 
for  those  men  to  be  in  continuous  operation  during  those  hours,  be- 
cause the  temperature  is  of  such  a  liigh  character  that  they  could  not . 
stand  it.  They  have  to  have  those  rests  to  recuperate  their  vitality, 
to  go  back  to  it  again. 

Furthermoi-e,  I  want  to  state  that  on  a  basic  eight-hour  day^  which 
you  Senatoi-s  have  heard  so  nmch  about,  that  I  was  in  Gary,  Ind., 
last  fall  just  at  the  time  when  the  organizing  campaign  was  going 
on.  Previous  to  that  the  statement  was  made  through  the  public 
press,  supposed  to  come  from  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me,  that 
they  would  not  consider  the  eight-hour  day.  I  am  making  that  qualifi- 
■cation,  that  it  came  through  the  public  press,  but  the  organizing  cam- 
paign went  on  and  the  men  in  Gary  become  so  thoroughly  organized 
that  on  the  very  day  that  I  was  m  Gary  last  fall  only  it  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Steel  Corporation,  through  the  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee,  that  they  intended  to  male  a  basic  eight-hour  day. 

Now,  it  has  not  been  that  these  men  have  received  time  and  a  half 
all  through  the  long  years  that  they  have  been  working  12  houra 
The  bc^ic  dght-hour  day,  my  friends.  Senators,  was  nothing  more 
or  less  in  my  estimation  than  a  desire  to  befuddle  the  men  and  to 
make  it  possible  that  wh^i  trade  conditions  again  became  normal 
they  could  remove  from  those  men  that  half  time  that  they  were  pay- 
ing for  the  extra  4  hours,  and  make  them  work  the  full  12  hours 
at  the  normal  rate  of  wages.  That  is  my  judgment  of  it.  Now,  I 
want  to  read  a  letter. 

Senator  Phipps.  Pardon  me  a  moment 

Mr.  TiGHE.  I  want  to  read  the  letter — ^I  want  to  have  it  put  in  the 
record — ^that  I  addressed  to  the  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  we  get  through  with  the  past  his- 
tory and  come  down  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  TiGiiE.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do,  but  the  Senator  is 
trying  to  place  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  upon  a  pedes- 
tal  

Senator  Phipps.  Not  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TiGHE.  No ;  pardon  me,  the  honorable  judge.  I  think  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  someone  who  is  interested  in  the  trade- 
union  movement,  and  especially  as  the  parent  organization,  to  take 
up  the  defensive  at  least. 

Senator  Phipps.  Now,  Mr.  Tighe,  you  made  certain  statements  and 
I  asked  you  for  the  evidence  that  would  support  your  position. 

Mr.  TioPE.  Just  a  moment. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time,  but  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  or  not  any  comparison  of  rates  was  made  of 
those  paid  by  the  Steel  Corporation  and  those  paid  by  any  union 
mills  to  deteru)ine  whether  one  is  higher  than  the  other,  and,  if  so, 
to  what  extent? 
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Mr.  TiGHE.  I  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  state,  because  I  am  not 
working  in  the  mill,  and  you  would  have  to  get  those  from  the  pay 
rolls  of  the  company,  andthat  would  be  the  best  evidence  that  could 
not  be  contradicted. 

Senator  Phipps.  But  you  know  what  the  average  wages  were  that 
were  paid  to  the  members  of  your  union  ? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  I  can  only  judge  by  the  tonnage  rate  paid,  but  I  can 
not  state  how  many  tons,  as  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  not  answer  the  question  just  say  so. 
We  are  taking  up  too  much  time. 

Mr.  TiGHE.  But  I  want  to  explain  to  him  that  this  is  a  tonnage 
•rate  and  we  can  not  tell  how  many  tons  they  turn  out ;  but  I  want 
to  say,  in  direct  contradiction  as  to  the  organizations  limiting  the 
output,  that  we  have  no  such  a  thing  as  a  limit  of  output  in  the 
work.     They  can  make  as  much  as  they  want. 

Senator  Phipps.  But  when  you  come  to  make  your  scale  for  next 
year,  certain  men  may  ask  for  an  increase  in  their  tonnage  rates. 
vVhat  evidence  do  they  give  you  that  they  should  have  an  increase  ? 
They  must  present  evidence  as  to  what  their  earnings  have  been,  or 
you  would  not  know  whether  or  not  the  unions  should  get  behind 
their  demands  for  the  increase. 

Mr.  TiGHE.  We  will  get  all  of  our  evidence  when  we  get  into  the 
conference  ami  when  we  meet  the  manufacturers,  because  they  will 
bring  in  their  wage  rate  and  show  us  conclusively  whether  those  de- 
mands are  justified  or  not.  We  pay  but  very  little  attention  to  that, 
because  the  confei*ence  conmiittee  has  full  plenary  power  to  undo  the 
work  of  the  convention. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not  know 
what  the  men  are  getting,  so  far  as  the  records  are  concerned? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  I  want  to  introduce  this  letter.  It  is  a  very  impoitant 
one. 

The  Chairman.  I^et  it  be  printed  in  the  record  without  reading. 

Mr.  TiGiiE.  But  it  is  very  important,  and  I  want  to  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  spent  two  hours  with  you  and  you  do 
not  seem  to  have  gotten  up  to  the  strike  yet. 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Then  I  will  explain  the  strike. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  reasons  for  the  strike. 

Mr.  TiGHE.  The  reason*  for  the  strike  is  simply  the  demands  for  a 
conference  on  the  part  of  the  24  international  organizations. '  That 
is  the  reason  of  this  strike. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  this  con- 
ference had  been  granted  there  would  not  have  been  a  strike  ? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  If  this  conference  had  been  granted  there  would  not 
have  been  a  strike. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  whatever  tlie  result  of  the  conference  you 
say  that  there  would  have  been  no  strike? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Well,  Senator,  the  aftermath  no  man  can  say;  but  I 
want  to  say,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  that  were  it  at  all  pos- 
sible to  have  prevented  this  strike  it  would  have  been  prevented. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us  why  the  strike  should  not  have 
been  postponed^ntil  after  this  conference,  as  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent f       - 

Mr.  TiGHE.  I  was  at  the  conference  in  Washington  and  voted  to  set 
the  date.     I  knew  nothing  of  the  telegram  to  President  Gompers  until 
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the  next  day  while  in  Pittsburgh.  The  two  telegrams  we  had  received 
at  the  meeting  of  the  24  internationals  gave  us  no  hope  whatever  of  a 
conference,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for  us  to  do,  owing  to  the 
extreme  conditions  that  existed ;  and  it  perhaps  has  not  been  made 
known,  but  the  report  coming  from  the  men  in  the  immediate  localities 
of  where  the  men  were  most  thoroughly  organized  was  to  the  eflfect 
that  there  were  a  certain  number  of  I.  W.  W.  organizers  circularizing 
among  the  men,  and  boring  from  within,  as  it  were,  telling  them, 
"  There  you  are ;  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  given  you  the 
soft  pedal  again;  you  men  will  get  nothing  from  this  organization 
whatever.  Join  us.  We  are  the  only  real  aggressive  organization 
that  is  in  existence  to-day."  And  men  were  beginning  to  listen  to 
those  appeals.  The  reports  came  in  that  unless  something  of  a 
definite  character  was  not  done  to  j)revent  the  constant  discharge  of 
men  for  no  other  reason  only  joining  the  organization,  that  there 
would  be  strikes,  sporadic  strikes,  in  every  locality,  with  the  result 
confusion,  chaos,  and  perhaps  other  more  serious  consequences  would 
be  brought  about.  For  the  express  purjpose  of  trying,  if  possible,  to 
hold  and  control  the  organization  within  the  grasp  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  or  the  24  constituent  organizations,  the  strike 
had  to  be,  in  the  face  of  no  positive  assurance  that  anything 
would  be—- — 

Senator  Sterling  (interrupting).  So  in  the  last  analysis,  now,  Mr. 
Tighe,  the  I.  W.  W.  was  the  cause  of  the  strike,  according  to  your 
statements  ? 

Mr.  TiOHE.  The  I.  W.  W.  was  not  the  cause  of  the  strike,  but  it  was 
to  prevent  the  I.  W.  W.  from — don't  take  that  interpretation.  Senator, 
because  it  was  not  intended  at  all.  The  statement  was  made  to  dem- 
onstrate to  you  that  there  was  dangerous  elements  existing 

Senator  Sterling.  You  say  that  the  I.  W.  W.  were  circulating 
among  your  men? 

Mr.  Tighe.  They  were. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  were  endeavoring  to  create  suspicion  among 
your  men  against  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  saying  that  the 
Federation  of  Labor  was  trying  to  put  pn  the  soft  pedal  and  prevent 
a  strike,  and  it  was  because  of  the  ix)sition  taken  by  the  I.  W.  W. 
that  the  strike  was  called. 

Mr.  TioiiE.  No,  emphatically  not.  It  might  have  been  a  con- 
tributing cause,  but  the  real  reason.  Senator,  was  the  constant  dis- 
charge of  the  men  for  joining  the  organization  and  then  standing 
out — the  breadwinners  of  families  not  being  able  to  secure  employ- 
ment. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  yet  you  said  a  while  ago  that  if  Judge 
Garv  had  granted  a  conference  there  would  have  been  no  strike. 

Mr.  TiOHE.  There  is  no  question  about  that;  there  would  have 
been  no  strike  because  we  could  have  held  out  an  encouragement  and 
hope  to  the  men  that  something  of  a  material  benefit  might  come 
from  the  conference. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  if  a  conference  had  been  granted,  and 
even  if  none  of  the  12  demands  had  been  complied  with,  there  prob- 
ably would  have  been  no  strike.    Do  you  say  that? 

Mr.  Tighe.  Senator,  I  am  not  indulging  in  prophecy.  I  wn  plainly 
stating  facts  as  they  exist  and  I  have  Knowledge  of.  Are  you  an  at- 
torney, Senator? 
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Senator  Sterling.  I  profess  to  be. 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Did  you  ever  plead  a  case  before  12  men  and  have  a 
divided  man  among  those  12  men  ? 

Senator  Sterling.  Well,  it  happened  once  or  twice,  but  not  often. 

Mr.  TiGHE.  You  are  very  fortunate  if  that  is  the  only  time.  How 
could  I  answer  a  question  where  countless  thousands  were  involved, 
and  answer  with  accuracy? 

Now,  Senator,  I  want  to  read  this  letter.  It  won't  take  me  lon^ 
to  read  this  letter,  and  I  want  to  read  it  because  I  think  it  is  very 
important.  It  came  from  our  national  convention,  and  shows  con- 
clusively what  efforts  were  made  in  oi-der  to  effect  a  conciliation.  It 
was  dated  "  Convention  Hall,  Louisville,  Ivy.,  May  15,  1919,"  and  it 
reads : 

Hon.  Elbert  H.  Oart. 

Chairman  Executive  Officers  United  i^tatCH  Steel  Corporation, 

Hohoken,  N,  J. 

Dear  Sir:  The  AiimlKaraated  Association  (if  Iro!i.  St(H»l  and  Tin  Workers  <»/ 
North  America.  In  national  convention  assenible<l.  liave  by  resolution  instructed 
the  undersigned  to  address  you  as  chairman  of  tiie  executive  officers  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  on  a  matter  which,  In  the  opinion  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  AmaiKamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and  ^\n  Woriters.  is 
of  vital  importance  to  tlie  corporation  you  have  the  honor  to  repri'sent  and  to 
the  Amalgamated  Association. 

As  you  no  doubt  are  aware,  there  Is  a  serious  disturbing  element  in  tlie  in- 
Idustrial  world  at  the  present  time,  a  great  spirit  of  unrest  has  spread  over 
lotir  common  country.  It  Is  becoming  more  and  more  acute,  and  there  is  no 
telling  when  or  where  the  storm  clouds  will  break.  It  Is  the  judgment  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  that  It  is  tlie  patriotic  duty  of 
all  good  citizens  to  use  their  every  effort  to  stem  the  tide  of  unrest,  if  possible. 

The  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  have  admit- 
ted many  thousands  of  the  employees  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
Into  their  organization.  These  members  are  asking  that  they  be  given  consid- 
eration by  the  corporation  you  are  the  honorable  chairman  of  in  their  respective 
crafts  and  callings,  and  also  that,  as  law-abiding  citizens,  who  desire  the 
privilege  of  having  their  representatives  mc^et  with  the  cJioen  representatives 
of  the  corporation  you  represent,  to  jointly  confer  on  questions  that  mutually 
concern  both. 

Sincerely  believing  that  the  granting  of  their  request  on  your  part  will  not 
only  be  the  means  of  allaying  that  unrest,  but  will  also  promote  and  Insure 
that  harmony  and  cooperation  that  should  at  all  times  exist  bet\\'een  employer 
and  employee,  to  the  end  that  all  wlU  share  In  the  glorious  trlimaphs  so  lately 
achieved  In  the  war,  and  thereby  add  stlU  niore  to  the  luster  and  glory  of 
our  common  country. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  request  on  the  part  of  the  aforesaid  em- 
ployees of  your  corporation  your  most  earnest  consideration,  I  await  your 
pleasure. 

M.  F.  TioHE,  International  President. 

The  answer  came  back  on  May  20 : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  read  with  Interest  your  letter  of  May  15  Instant.  I  agree 
that  It  Is  the  patriotic  duty  of  aU  good  citizens  to  use  their  efforts  In  stem- 
ming the  tide  of  unrest  In  the  Industrial  world,  whenever  and  wherever  It 
exists. 

As  you  know,  we  do  not  confer,  negotiate  with,  or  combat  labor  unions  as 
such.  We  stand  for  the  open  shop,  which  permits  a  man  to  engage  In  the 
different  lines  of  employment,  whether  he  belongs  to  a  labor  union  or  not. 

We  think  this  attitude  secures  the  best  results  to  the  employees  generally 
and  to  the  employers. 

In  our  own  way,  and  in  accordance  with  our  best  judgment,  we  are  rendering 
efficient  service  In  the  direction  Indicated  by  you. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Your,  respectfully, 

B.  H.  Gaby,  Chairman. 
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Senator  SxEHUiNe,  Mr.  Tighe,  just  ob©  question- 


Mr.  TiouE  (interrupting).  That  did  not  come,  gentlemen,  from 
the  24  international  organizations;  it  came  as  a  special  request  by 
the  employees  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  from  our  na- 
tional convention.  As  I  said  before,  we  hftd  one  or  two  squabbles 
there. 

Senator  Sterling.  Mr.  Tighe,  I  will  ask  you  now^  as  a  good  Amer- 
ican citizen,  as  I  believe  you  to  be,  wh^her  you  do  not  think  that, 
considering  all  the  circumstances,  the  state  of  unrest  naturaUy  grow-  j 
ing  out  of  the  war,  the  state  of  public  opinion  at  the  time,  and  the   ^ 
renewed  activity  of  the  I.  W.  W.  and. what  you  may  term  the  Bolshe- 
vist element  in  the  country,  that  it  would  have  be^i  the  best  thing 
to  have  awaited  the  conference  on  the  8th  of  this  month,  called  by  | 
the  President,  to  determine,  after  hearing  the  discussions  of  the  con- 
ference and  reading  them,  what  the  merits  of  this  controversy  were. 
Don't  you  think  that  would  have  been  the  better  thing,  rather  than 
to  have  precipitated  the  strike  at  the  time  it  was  precipitated  i 

Mr.  Tighe.  I  will  answer  that  question  by  saying  that  if  there 
had  been  the  slighest  glimmer  of  hope  that  anything  could  have 
been  done  to  prevent  the  strike  it  would  have  been  done.  The  men 
who  are  at  the  head  of  those  international  organizations  are  not  inex- 
perienced men.    Like  myself,  they  have  been  through  many  troubles. 

Mr.  Sterling.  You  were  one  of  the  24  oommitte^,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Tiohe.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  are  one  of  the  committee  of  24? 

Mr.  Tighe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Representing  one  of  these  international  unions? 

Mr.  Tighe.  Yes,  sir;  the  most  important  of  the  24. 

Senator  Sterling.  Now",  eould  not  that  strike  have  been  called  off 
or  prevented  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  committee  of  24? 

Mr.  Tighe.  I  do  not  think  it  could  have  been  pr^veated.    It  might . 
have  been  called  off,  but  I  am  as  earnest  and  sincere  as  I  ever  was '  ^ 
in  my  life  when  I  say  that  I  do  not  think  it  could  have  been 
prevented. 

Senator  Sterling.  Not  prevented  ultimately,  perhaps,  that  may 
have  been  as  a  result  of  the  conference  on  the  6  of  October,  but  might 
it  not  have  been  prevented  until  after  the  6th  day  of  October? 

Mr.  TloHE.  I  do  not  think  it  could  because  we  made  the  proposi- 
tion that  if  it  could  be  insured  that  those  men  were  protected  and 
those  that  were  discharged  for  joining  the  organization,  that  we 
would  be»  willing  to  consider  the  proposition,  but  that  did  not  come, 
understand,  until  after  the  date  had  been  set  and  the  proclamation 
for  the  strike  had  gone  out. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  are  assuming,  are  you  not,  when  you  say 
the  men  were  discharged  for  joining  the  organization  ? 

Mr.  Tighe.  If  you  want  living  evidence  of  it,  all  you  have  got  to 
do  is  to  go  in  the  strike  district,  Senator.  We  can  not  give  you  any 
further  evidence  than  that.    I  am  not  assuming  anjrthing. 

Senator  Phh'ps.  Mr.  Tighe,  y^ur  controversy  was  initially  with 
the  Steel  Corporation,  and  you  state  that  if  conference  had  been 
accorded  by  the  representative  of  that  company  that  probably  a  set- 
tlement might  have  been  had.  When  September  22,  however,  was 
fixed  as  the  date  for  the  calling  of  the  strike,  the  strike  call  was 
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not  limited  to  the  plants  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
the  independent  plants  were  also  involved  ? 
Mr.  TiGHE.  That  is  correct,  Senator. 

Senator  Phipps.  It  is  shown  by  the  record  that  the  12  demands 
were  never  definitely  presented  to  the  Steel  Corporation.  Were  they 
definitely  presented  to  each  of  the  independents  whose  workmen 
were  called  out  on  strikes  September  29? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  Senator,  the  men  were 
instructed  in  every  instance  to  present  to  their  respective  companies 
a  request  for  a  conference,  and  when  they  were  refused  then  they 
come  under  the  same  order.  Now  I  am  qualifying  that,  that  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes  on  that  proposition.    That  is  my  imderstanding. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  are  the  president  of  this  amalgamated  asso- 
ciation, are  you  not? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  I  ani  president  of  this  amalgamated  association,  and 
my  assistant  president  has  been  acting  in  my  stead  on  account  of 
the  many  duties  that  of  course  I  have  to  go  through  in  the  regular 
order  of  our  work  among  those  mills  that  we  have  regular  contracts 
with.    We  have  a  large  number  of  local  scales. 

Senator  Phipps.  Who  is  your  assistant  president? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  D.  J.  Davis ;  out  any  action  that  he  had  taken  had  my 
full  consent  and  approval. 

Senator  Phipps.  Were  the  dock  handlers  of  Cleveland,  Conneaut, 
Erie,  and  the  other  ports  organized  into  lodges  as  the  amalgamated? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  No. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  is  a  different  organization? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Yes ;  you  see  there  is  the  complexity  of  this  situation, 
that  in  some  plants  where  we  have  contractual  relations  those  mills 
have  been  compelled  to  close  down  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  other  organizations  in  there  that  the  company  did  not  have 
any  contractual  relations  with,  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  men 
were  unable  to  perform  their  daily  vocations  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  these  other  men  were  engaged  in  strike.  The  company  would  not 
recognize  them  or  do  business  with  them,  but  we  are  not  responsible 
for  that. 

Senator  Phipps.  Now  as  to  the  dock  laborers'  strikes  at  some  other 
points,  is  it  your  position  now  that  no  request  has  been  made  of  those 
dock  laborers,  railway  employees,  or  other  crafts  to  come  out  on 
sympathy  strike  by  reason  of  this  strike  now  in  operation  in  the 
steel  industry? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  They  are  practically  contiguous,  I  suppose,  or  so  close 
dovetailed  that  it  is  hard  to  divide  them  in  a  proposition  pf  this 
character.  The  interests  are  such  that  it  is  hard  to  divide  them. 
If  they  whip  the  steel  workers,  then  they  will  whip  all  the  others, 
just  in  like  proportion.  They  show  no  mercy  to  any  one  particular 
organization. 

Senator  Phipps.  Those  dock  laborers  are  organized,  as  you  under- 
stand it? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  That  is  what  I  understand. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  you  imderstand  they  are  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor? 

Mr.  Tiohb.  I  would  judge  they  would  be,  because  it  is  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  that  is  conducting  this  strike,  that  is,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  understand,  they  passed  the  resolu- 
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tion,  and  they  stand  as  the  sponsors  of  the  action  of  that  committee 
of  24  international  organizations. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  know  how  many  industries  are  now  af- 
fected by  this  steel  strike,  collateral  industries? 

Mr.  "ttoHE.  A  large  number  of  them,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Senator  Phipps.  Have  you  any  figures  as  to  the  number  of  men 
who  have  be«n  called  out  on  so-termed  sympathy  strikes? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  No;  I  have  a  telegram  from  Pueblo,  Colo.,  Senator, 
saying  that  the  conmiittee  had  waited  upon  the  company,  and  I  will 
just  repeat  that  telegram  as  nearly  as  I  can.    It  said  this : 

Six  tliousaiul  men  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  have  marched  out  to-day, 
thereby  shattering  at  one  fell  blow  the  John  D.  Rockefeller  system  of  organi- 
zation.   We  are  out  to  a  man. 

The  telegram  was  something  to  that  effect.  That  is  the  telegram 
I  received.  You  know  we  have  three  or  four  local  organizations 
in  that  plant  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Phipps.  Of  course  the  question  of  the  demands  and  the 

Mr.  TioiiE.  The  position  I  want  to  imply,  and  I  want  to  make  it 
emphatic,  is  this,  that  the  only  reason  these  24  international  organi- 
zations entered  into  this  campaign  was  on  account  of  the  failure  of 
the  individual  organizations  to  make  any  headway  whatever  against 
thede  big  corporations,  and  that  these  big  corporations  were  a 
menace  to  the  men  employed  in  these  industries,  working  in  an 
independent  plant.  Now,  that  is  the  only  point.  There  never  would 
have  been  even  the  slightest  attempt  along  those  lines  could  the  in- 
dividual organization  have  received  any  recognition  whatever  from 
these  corporations  in  the  transaction  of  its  business.  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  if  there  was  going  to  be  any  attempt  at  all  made  to 
advance  the  standard  of  the  -Aanerican  wage  earner  to  a  higher  plane 
of  civilization,  that  an  organization  such  as  at  the  present  time 
exists — and  the  present  contest  in  existence  is — shoidd  be  put  into 
operation. 

Senator  Phipps.  As  president  of  the  amalgamated  association  have 
you  any  connection  with  the  employees  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co.  ?  For  instance,  if  they  were  organized,  would  they  belong  to 
your  association  or  to  some  other  branch  ? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  The  larger  part  of  them  would  belong  to  our  associ- 
ation ;  that  is,  the  rolling  mills,  part  of  them.  The  men  in  the  blast 
furnaces  would  belong  to  the  mill,  mine,  and  smelter  workers'  organi- 
zation. 

Senator  Phipps.  As  president  of  that  association  have  you  taken 
occasfen  to  check  up  the  situation  at  Pueblo  to  know  whether  or  not 
the  men  have  already  been  accorded  a  majority  of  the  demands  in- 
cluded in  those  12  demands  presented? 

Mr.  TiOHE.  I  am  frank  enough  to  say,  Senator,  that  I  believe  there 
has  been  pretty  fair  treatment  of  the  men  down  there.  I  believe  that 
they  pay  as  close  to  the  amalgamated  scale  of  prices  in  the  rolling 
mills  as  in  any  other  nonunion  mill  in  the  country  today.  I  am 
frank  enough  to  say  that  from  the  reports  I  have  heard  from  there 
that  they  have  been  paying  the  amalgamated  scale  or  as  close  to  the 
amalgamated  scale  in  Pueblo  as  in  any  nonunion  plant  in  the  country. 

Senator  Phipps.  Then  does  not  the  thing  resolve  itself  down  to 
this,  that  the  workmen  at  the  plant  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co.  went  out  simply  for  recognition  of  the  union  ? 
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Mr.  TiGHE.  Simply  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  be  in  a  position  to 
add  tlieir  might  to  securing,  collectively  any  of  those  things  that  the 
human  heart  desires. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  not  about  through,  Mr.  Tighe? 

Mr.  TiOHE.  Unless  you  have  some  questions  to  ask  me  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  to  retire. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  anything  more  you  want  to  say,  you 
may  say  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  covered  the  ground 
pretty  thoroughly. 

Mr.  TiGHE.  All  I  want  to  say  in  my  closing  remarks  is  this : 

I  was  very  much  put  out  yesterday  at  the  flat  refusal  of  the  honor- 
able judge  to  answer  the  request  of  the  Senator,  or  the  flat  statement 
that  he  would  not,  under  any  circumstances,  submit  to  arbitration. 

Arbitration  has  been  recognized  all  over  the  world  as  one  of  the 
means  of  compromise,  where  there  are  interests  opposing  each  other. 
Arbitration  has  been  recognized  in  this  country  as  one  of  the  great 
civilizing  influences  by  which  the  general  public  can  get  an  estimate 
of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  controversy  that  directly  affects  the 
public  interest.  I  was  very  much  distressed  to  hear  him  express  him- 
self in  the  manner  he  did,  because  in  all  the  long  years  of  my  con- 
nection with  the  trade-union  movement — and  I  am  not  a  child  by 
any  means — I  have  taken  this  position :  That  either  a  corporation  or 
a  labor  organization,  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  American 
citizenship,  where  the  great  public  interest  is  directly,  most  materially 
and  vitally  affected,  that  will  positively  refuse  to  submit  to  a  fair- 
minded  arbitration  by  American  citizens,  men  selected  by  the  highest 
authority  in  the  land — that  he  or  they  are  sowing  the  seeds  and  en- 
livening the  germ  of  anarchy ;  that  it  is  an  absolute  impossibility  to 
stifle  the  growth  of  that  insidious  doctrine  where  there  is  no  other  re- 
course left  but  the  annihilation  of  one  or  the  two  opposing  parties. 

Senator  Sterling.  Where  the  issue  is  the  closed  shop  or  the  open 
shop  what  is  there  to  arbitrate? 

Mr.  TioHE.  There  is  no  issue  of  that  kind  in  the  present  contro- 
versy.   That  is  an  assumption. 

Senator  Sterling.  Kindly  wait  until  I  have  completed  my  question. 
He  assumes,  anyhow,  that  that  is  the  real  issue  involved  here;  that  is, 
whether  or  not  he  shall  be  subject  to  the  domination  of  organized  labor 
so  as  to  require  him,  in  effect,  to  employ  none  but  union  men. 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Would  not  fair-minded  arbitrators  decide  that  question 
as  to  whether  his  assumption  was  a  proper  one  or  not,  just  the  same  as 
they  would  decide  the  question  of  whether  our  position  was  correct  or 
not.  And,  Senator,  the  evidence  that  I  have  tried  to  produce  ^r  you 
has  been  to  show  that  for  long  years  we  have  been  doing  business  with 
these  companies  we  have  never  asked,  from  even  those  that  we  are 
doing  business  with  now,  for  a  closed  shop ;  and  that  should  demon- 
strate to  any  fair-minded  man  that  that  can  not  be  the  issue.  They 
never  had  the  closed  shop  when  they  were  doing  business  with  us. 
We  never  asked  them  to  have  a  closed  shop.  We  do  not  ask  the 
Western  Bar  Iron  Association  or  the  Western  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate 
Manufacturers'  Association  for  the  closed  shop. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  define  the  closed  shop  and  the  open 
shop?     We  have  had  a  numJber  of  depositions  here. 
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Mr.  TioHE.  The  closed  shop,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  shop  that  is 
closed  to  union  men;  where  a  man  known  to  carry  a  union  card  is 
discharged. 

The  Chairman.  Is  an  open  shop  one  in  which  a  union  man  can 
work  without  question  and  in  whicn  a  nontlnion  man  can  work,  with- 
out question? 

Mr.  TiOHE.  The  open  shop— we  have  never  been  able  to  give  a  broad 
interpretation  because  that  is  the  api>dlation  that  has  been  handed 
down  to  us.  We  do  not  know  the  retd  interpretation  of  the  open  shop 
up  to  the  present  time.    We  know  what  a  union  qhop  is. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  not  an  open  shop  a  shop  where  a  man  can  work 
whether  he  belongs  to  a  union  or  not,  where  he  is  not  stopped  from 
working  because  he  belongs  to  a  union,  and  where  he  is  not  stopped 
from  working  because  he  does  not  belong  to  a  union  ? 

Mr.  TiGHB.  It  might  be  termed  where  a  man  would  be  able  to  form 
a  mutual  admiration  society  or  an  old  ladies'  gossiping  club,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind ;  but  so  far  as  being  of  any  benefit  it  would  bring 
no  results. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  not  understand  that  to  be  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  heads  of  these  industries  themselves — namely,  that  an 
open  shop  is  a  shop  where  either  union  or  nonunion  men  c  an  work  ? 

Mr.  TiOHE.  I  can  only  understand  what  my  experience  of  over  40 
years  in  the  trades-union  movement  has  shown,  ana  that  is  in  all  those 
years  we  have  never  had  the  closed  ^op. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  ask  you  if  you  do  not  know  that  to  be  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  closed  shop,  the  interpretation  of  men  in  these 
industries — namely,  that  it  in  a  place  where  union  men  and  nonunion 
men  stand  on  the  same  footing  and  either  may  work  ? 

Mr.  TiGHB.  Why,  that  is  only — ^to  use  a  word  that  has  l)ecome 
prominent  since  the  war — a  kind  of  camouflage,  that  is  about  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  will  ask  you  if  that  is  not  the  general  and 
public  interpretation  of  the  term  "open  shop" — ^that  it  is  a  shop 
whether  union  or  nonunion  men  may  work  freely  ? 

Mr.  Ttghe.  I  could  not  say  that  it  is,  from  a  trade-union  stand- 
point.   I  could  not  say  that  it  is > 

Senator  Sterling.  I  am  not  talking  about  it  from  a  trade-union 
standpoint 

Mr.  TiOHE  (continuing).  Because  our  experience  has  shown  thatf 
what  they  call  the  open  shop  has  been  the  closed  shop  to  the  union 
man.  ' 

Senator  Sterling.  I  am  asking  you  right  now  as  to  what  you 
believe  to  be  the  general  interpretation  of  the  open  shop  and  as  to 
whether  it  does  not  mean  a  place  where  either  union  or  nonunion  men 
can  work? 

Mr.  Tighe.  We  have  tried  to  instruct  the  public  that  that  was  not 
our  interpretation  of  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  Then  you  must  have  had  something  to  instruct  ? 

Mr.  Tighe,  We  have  been  trying  to  instruct  them  along  those  lines. 
We  can  recognize  a  union  authority,  but  we  do  not  know,  we  can  not 
give  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  other,  because  we  allow  non- 
union men  to  work  in  our  mills. 

Senator  Sterling.  Is  that  an  unreasonable  interpretation.  Is 
there  anything  strange  or  unreasonable  about  the  interpret^iticm  I 
have  referred  to? 
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Mr.  TiGHB.  As-I  tbW^^i*  I  do  not  deal  in  sappositions.  I  am  not  a 
politician  ffcute  enoii^  t6  answer  those  question  in  a  round  about  way ; 
but  this  much  I  want  to  say  now,  along  the  lines  I  have  already  said, 
that  the  paternal  features  in  the  industry  that  have  been  so  very 
fluently  expounded  by  the  corporate  interests,  are  nothing  more  or 
less,  in  the  judgment  of  our  minds,  than  a  hog-chain  shackling  the 
employees,  putting  them  in  the  position  that  they  dare  not,  at  any 
time^  assert  those  inalienable  rights  the  American  citizen  is  supposed 
to  have — ^because  once  he  becomes  the  owner  of  that  property  he  must 
be  employed  in  that  plant,  he  must  be  submissive  to  any  conditions 
that  management  may  undertake  to  put  upon  him,  or  if  he  loses  his 
position,  what  value  is  placed  upon  the  property'?  Now,  those  are 
conditions  that  we  sav  exist. 

And  the  so-called  oonus  system — we  are  opposed  to  that.  We  be- 
lieve a  man  should  be  paid  for  the  actual  lahoT  he  does  and  that  pay 
should  be  put  in  his  envelope  on  every  pay  day  and  should  not  hie 
left  to  the  discretion  of  a  so-called  philanthropic  employer  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  period.    Now,  that  is  the  position  I  occupy. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  regard  that  as  a  species  of  oppression? 

Mr.  TiOHE.  We  do  not  regard  it  as  a  species  of  Americanism  as  we 
would  like  to  understand  it,  where  every  man  is  free  from  everything 
except  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  we  stand  for  that  first,  last, 
and  all  the  time.    The  law  is  supreme. 

Senator  Sterling.  Is  the  bonus  system  anything  more  than  a 
recognition  of  the  merit  of  an  individual,  and  the  product  he  turns 
out? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  It  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  some  one,  that  bonus  sys- 
tem. If  a  man  is  worthy  of  it  he  should  get  it  every  pay  day,  not  as  a 
compensation  afterwards.  He  should  receive  it  in  his  pay  envelope 
for  every  day's  good  service. 

Senator  SIterling.  Are  the  men  who  are  getting  bonuses  making 
much  complaint? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Of  course  it  is  one  of  the  universal  conditions  of  the 
world  that  men,  as  a  general  proposition,  will  accept  those  things, 
when  they  have  no  other  alternative  to  get  redress. 

The  Chairman.  Your  position  is  that  mey  do  not  ask  for  gifts? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Yes;  that  is  our  position  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  justice  and  not  gifts? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  regard  bonuses  as  gifts? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Yes;  that  is  it  exactly. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  I  correctly  understand  the  laboring  man's 
definition  of  union  shop  to  be  a  shop  where  there  are  employed  union 
men  and  nonunion  men,  but  a  shop  whei'e  the  employer  deals  with 
the  representatives  of  the  unions? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  That  is  a  general  definition  of  it.  The  only  place  where 
what  might  be  termed  an  entire  union  shop  is  found  is  where  it  has 
been  mutually  agreed  upon  for  the  benefit  of  the  employer. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  I  correctly  understand  that  laboring  men  call 
a  closed  shop  a  shop  which  does  not  permit  any  union  men  to  be  wn- 
ployed  ? 

Mr.  TxOHE.  That  is  the  interpretation  we  generally  give  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  I  correctly  imderstand  that  the  term  open  shop 
is  one  that  you  do  not  recognize  as  a  laboring  man,  but  one  that  the 
employer  calls  a  shop  open  to  everybody? 
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Mr.  TiOHE.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  you  say  that  it  has  turned  out  to  be  a  shop 
open  to  everybody  but  a  union  man  ? 

Mr.  TioHE.  Correct,  and  if  a  imion  man  does  happen  to  get  in  there 
he  is  of  no  benefit 

Senator  Walsh.  I  ask  you  this  question  with  emphasis  upon  the 
fact  that  your  answer  is  important.    Did  you  or  any  representative  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  have  it  in  your  heart,  or  vm^  i^'tti — - 
your  purpose  in  any  way.  to  ask  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation    - 
to  establish  anything  other  than  a  union  shop  which  permitted  unioil 
men  and  nonunion  men  to  be  employed  ? 

Mr.  Tkjhe.  I  could  not  answer  that  other  than  so  far  as  my  knowl- 
edge goes  there  was  not  at  any  time  a  single  utterance  that  conveyed 
any  other  idea  than  a  desire  to  negotiate,  to  be  able  to  present  condi- 
tions to  the  employer.  There  was  no  question  at  any  time  ever  raised  \ 
that  it  was  the  intent  or  purpose  to  demand  of  the  corporation  or 
others  what  they  classify  as  the  closed  shop. 

Senator  Sterlino.  In  the  independent  steel  plants  where  you  have 
unions,  are  there  or  are  there  not  nonunion  men  employed? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Most  undoubtedly  there  are,  and  in  many  instances  a  ^  ^ 
great  nmnber  of  them. 

Senator  Sterling.  Is  there  any  contract  which  you  have  made  with 
any  steel  companies  which  limits  and  restricts  the  employment  of  men 
to  union  men  solely  and  alone? 

Mr.  Tighe.  No.  We  have  in  our  organization  trade  autonomy.  We 
do  as  we  please.  We  have  no  such  provision  as  you  speak  of.  In  the 
Western  Bar  Iron  Association,  we  have  what  they  call  an  agreement 
which  gives  the  employer,  in  case  •we  do  not  come  to  an  agreement  by 
the  30th  of  June,  it  gives  them  the  privilege  of  working  for  30  days 
longer,  and  during  that  intermission  we  get  together  again.  In  con- 
sideration of  that  privilege  that  we  give  them,  they  have  themselves 
given  us  a  written  statement  to  this  effect :  That  in  consideration  of 
the  privilege  given  them  we  say  that  the  men  working  in  our  milLs 
should  be  governed  bv  the  Amalgamated  Association  rules  and  regu- 
lations—not "  shall  be,"  but  "  should  be." 

Senator  Sterling.  Just  one  other  question.  I  was  interested  in 
what  you  said  about  arbitration.  Do  you  believe  that  political  dis- 
putes between  countries  which  lead  to  war  should  be  arbitrated  before 
war  takes  place? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Most  undoubtedly  I  do.    I  am  a  peace-loving  citizen. 

Senator  Sitrling.  And  you  also  believe  that  disputes  tetween  em- 
ployers and  employees,  that  may  lead  to  industrial  war  and  distress, 
should  be  arbitrated  ? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Most  unquestionably.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ques- 
tion of  any  direct  importance  that  affects  the  general  public  that 
should  not  be  arbitrated. 

Senator  Phipps.  Mr.  Tighe,  referring  again  to  this  requested  con- 
ference, suppose  you  had  sat  down  around  the  table,  as  you  have  done 
with  independents  at  Atlantic  City  and  elsewhere,  and  after  exchang- 
ing views  it  developed  that  the  attitude  of  the  Steel  Corporation  was 
a  refusal  to  recognize  the  union  by  making  contracts  with  them? 

Mr.  TiOHE.  Yes. 
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Senator  Phipps.  As  a  union,  I  mean;  would  that  still  have  meant 
a  strike,  or  would  you  have  been  content  with  the  conference  you 
had  held? 

Mr.  TiomB.  That  is  tantamount  to  the  question  that  the  other  Sen- 
ator asked,  and  I  answered  that  it  was  absolutely  Impossible  for  me 
to  answer  a  suppositious  case.  I  say  that  had  that  conference  been 
held,  or  even  the  signification  of  the  fact  that  if  the  honorable  judge 
had  aaid  *'  Well,  gentlemen,  I  will  meet  you  on  a  certain  date,''  say 
after  the  6th  of  October,  or  anything  of  that  sort — now,  I  am  al- 
most positive — and  I  am  simply  speaking  for  myself— that  the  con- 
ference would  have  said  something  to  the  men  who  are  clamoring  for 
this  strike,  and  it  would  have  been  delayed.  But  they  had  nothing 
to  offer  to  the  men  as  a  solution.  I  am  positive  of  that  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  first  telegram  was  received  from  President  Wilson — 
and  I  am  not  going  to  say  what  it  was — ^but  it  gave  no  encourage- 
ment, and  yet,  rather  than  precipitate — although  there  had  been  a 
vote  taken  previous  that  in  case  a  conference  was  not  secured  with 
Judge  Gary  that  this  committee  should  meet  and  set  the  date  for  a 
strike — yet  we  hesitated  even  then,  and  a  telegi'am  was  composed  and 
sent  to  President  Wilson  to  find  out  if  there  was  anything  of  a  hope- 
ful nature  that  would  prevent  us  from  calling  the  strike.  I  want  to 
say  to  yon,  SonatoT-s,  that  if  there  is  one  thing  on  the  face  of  God's 
green  earth  that  fills  me  with  apprehension  and  horror  it  is  a  strike. 
I  will  do  anything  honorable  to  prevent  it. 

Senator  McKeixjvr.  You  said  von  favored  arbitration  very  much. 
Are  you  in  favor  of  an  arbitration  that  the  Government  might  ar- 
range? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Most  undoubtedly.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  Government 
above  everything,  because  I  am  a  loyal  adherent  to  the  Government. 

Senator  McKfo^^r.  Do  you  think  Congress  should  pass  a  law 
providing  for  the  arbitration  of  disputes  between  capital  and  labor? 

Mr.  TiOHE.  Of  a  compulsory  character? 

Senator  McKfllar.  Of  course  it  could  net  be  any  other  way. 

Mr.  TiOHE.  That  is,  its  findings  must  be  compulsory? 

Senator  McKellar.  After  properly  investigating  each  case  and 
with  proper  representation  on  both  sides,  representation  of  both 
capital  and  labor,  would  yoti  be  in  favor  of  that  kind  of  an  ar- 
bitration? 

Mr.  TiPHE.  If  it  in  any  sense  affected  the  libei-ties  of  American  cit- 
izenship, I  question  ven-  much  whether  I  would  favor  it. 

Senator  McKfjj^r.  Then  what  do  you  mean  when  yon  say  that 
you  are  in  favor  of  arbitration  and  that  this  is  a  matter  that  should 
be  arbitrated?  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  force  in  what  you 
say  about  it,  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  if  arbitration  is  a  good  thing 
in  a  case  like  this,  that  it  would  be  a  fair  thing  to  have  permanently, 
so  that  disputes  between  capital  and  labor  might  be  arliitrated  for  the 
benefit  of  both  sides  and  for  the  benefit  of  our  common  country. 
I  just  wanted  to  get  your  views  on  it.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of 
a  measure  of  that  sort  or  not? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  I  would  have  to  give  that  matter  more  thought,  be- 
cause I  am  one  of  those  who  at  all  times  desires  to  consider  whether 
it  would  in  any  manner  or  form  take  away  any  of  the  liberties  that 
up  to  the  present  time  have  made  our  country  the  greatest  and  grand- 
est imder  the  sun. 
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Senator  McKsllar.  I  surely  would  not  be  willing  for  any  law  to 
take  away  the  liberties  of  any  American  citizen ;  but  suppose  a  law 
could  be  framed  that  would  not  do  that,  but  under  which  disputes  of 
this  kind  might  be  adjusted;  what  do  you  say  about  that  kmd  of  a 
law  ?  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  about  the  matter  at  all,  and  it 
has  been  proposed  and  I  would  like  to  have  your  views  on  it. 

Mr.  TiGHE.  I  have  not  given  that  matter-  the  careful  study  and 
thought  that  so  ponderous  a  question  as  that  should  receive.  That 
is  a  mighty,  mighty  pi-oblem,  in  a  country  such  as  ours. 

Senator  Walsh.  From  the  disputes  that  I  heard  while  governor  of 
my  State,  on  the  question  of  a  compulsory  arbitration  law,  or  an  arbi- 
tration law  which  provided  for  publicity  without  compulsion,  I 
understood  the  position  of  the  American  workingman  to  be  that  tak- 
ing away  from  him  the  power  to  strike  lessens  his  influence  and  puts  i 
him  at  a  disadvantage  m  presenting  his  case  before  any  board  of 
arbitration.    Is  that  your  position  ? 

Mr.  TroHE.  That  is  the  general  thought,  I  believe,  that  per- 
meates  

Senator  Walsh  (interposing).  That  if  there  were  a  law  prevent- 
ing strikes  the  workman  is  placed  at  a  decided  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared to  the  capitalist,  his  only  weapon  being  taken  away  ? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  You  are  correct,  and  there  are  so  many  avenues  in 
matters  of  this  character  where  lal>or  in  the  past  has  not  been  ti^eated 
with  the  sanie  resj^ect  and  consideration  that  those  who  are  more 
highly  enlightened  in  the  world's  goods  have  received,  that  it  is  actu- 
ally a  dominating  fear  that  there  would  be  elements  creep  in  there 
that  would  influence,  just  as  has  been  said,  the  minds  of  men  along 
lines  that  would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  laboring  man.  In  other 
words,  a  workingman  has  a  limited  education,  and  the  environments 
that  have  surrounded  him  from  early  childhood  naturallv  place  him 
at  a  great  disadvantage  in  presenting  cases,  even  if  he  has  counsel. 
The  counsel  has  not  nibbed  elbows  with  the  man  in  his  daily  voca- 
tion, and  I  say  to  you  gentlemen  in  all  sincerity  and  with  perfect 
frankness,  and  with  due  respect,  that  unless  a  man  has  been  em- 
ployed in  the  different  and  various  occupations  that  it  is  a  mighty 
hard  thing  for  him  to  even  conjecture  the  many  difficulties  that  arise 
in  those  industrial  plants  to  which  the  workingman  is  subject,  and  the 
only  avenue  he  has,  the  only  preservation  of  his  health  and  every- 
thing that  goes  with  it,  is  the  agency  of  the  trades-union  movement. 

Senator  Sterling.  Take  a  law  short  of  a  compulsory  arbitration 
law,  what  we  might  term  an  investigation  law,  which  would  pre- 
vent either  a  stritoe  or  a  lo'-kout  while  the  issue  or  controversy  was 
being  considered  by  a  board  of  conciliation  or  mediation— would  you 
object  to  a  law  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  TiOHE.  That  would  be  more  along  the  lines  that  would  at  least 
give  the  men  a  chance  of  determining — I  have  always  been  a  be- 
liever in  public  expression ;  I  believe  that  the  public  should  have 
full  knowledge  of  all  transactions  in  which  they  are  directlv  affected, 
and  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  that  principle,  and  if  that  would  b?  bene- 
fi-^ial,  if  it  would  bring  about  justice,  of  course  I  would  be  for  it. 
We  of  course  may  make  mistakes.  I  am  not  claiming:  that  labor 
unions  are  infallible,  of  course.  We  make  mistakes,  and  we  pay  for 
them  every  time  we  make  them. 
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Senator  Sterling.  There  you  would  be  willing  to  leave  it  to  the 
determination  of  the  public,  or  public  opinion,  after  such  a  board  as 
I  have  described  had  given  the  public  its  findings  in  regard  to  the 
controversy  ? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  It  might  be  the  means  of  securing  our  opinions  along 
lines  that  we  have  at  the  present  time  no  conception  of  after  we  had 
gone  into  every  detail  of  it,  just  the  same  as  we  have  in  our  annual 
conference.  We  go  in  there  with  firm  convictions  and  let  the  man- 
ufacturers present  their  side  of  the  case  to  us,  and  when  we  meet  in 
private  conference  we  say,  "Hell,  if  we  knew  that  we  never  would 
have  presented  that",  that  is  what  we  say,  and  the  first  thing  we  do 
we  withdraw  them  there  things  and  we  come  back  and  say,  "We 
withdraw  that  proposition."  That  is  the  proper  way  for  to  settle 
those  things. 

Senator  Phipps.  Mr.  Tighe,  you  have  expressed  yourself  as  think- 
ing  

Mr.  Tighe  (consulting  with  Mr.  Gompers).  Why,  what  I  want 
to  say  in  answer  to  that  question,  of  course  is  stated  now,  the  thought 
was  given  to  me  because  I  am  not  altogether  clear,  you  know,  you 
are  confusing  me  somewhat.  Senators,  by  this  close  application  of 
questions,  you  know.  The  Canada  law,  as  I  understand,  and  the 
Colorado  law,  which  is  almost  in  the  line  of  the  Senators',  has  been 
proven  unsuccessful  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  men  have  been 
compelled  to  work  under  certain  systems  of  injustice  while  these  in- 
vestigations were  going  on  and  the  prolongation  of  those  investi- 
gations is  simply  adding  to  it,  you  see. 

Senator  Phipps.  Let  us  get  back  to  a  correct  understanding  of 
your  view  regarding  this  matter  of  arbitrating  this  question  as  has 
been  proposed.  You  are  on  record  as  favoring  that  method  of 
disposing  of  it. 

Mr.  Tighe.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  On  the  general  proposition  as  to  whether  you 
would  subscribe  to  arbitration  you  make  a  reservation- 

Mr.  Tighe.  This  is  the  age  of  reservations,  Senator,  if  I  know 
anything  about  it. 

Senator  Phipps.  It  rather  looks  that  way,  perhaps,  but  does  it  not 
occur  to  you  that  in  this  particular  case  the  very  point  you  raise  is 
the  reason  given  by  the  other  side  for  its  refusal  to  arbitrate,  that 
arbitration  might  result  in  denying  citizens  their  proper  inherent 
rights  in  that  they  would  be  bound  by  the  result  of  the  arbitration. 

Mr.  Tighe.  We  would  be  perfectly  willing,  at  least  I  would  be 
willing,  to  have  President  Wilson  appoint  an  arbitration  committee 
to  make  this  arbitration. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  are  on  record  as  to  that,  but  the  objections  of 
the  other  side  have  been  stated. 

Mr.  Tighe.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  to  that. 

Senator  Walsh.  Just  one  more  question,  suggested  by  Senator  Ster- 
ling's question.  Do  I  understand  that  one  of  the  objections  that 
workingmen  make  to  the  plan  proposed  by  Senator  Sterling,  and  I 
am  only  stating  as  I  understand  the  objection  is  this,  that  an  em- 
ployer, not  acting  in  good  faith,  could  hold  his  men  there  during  the 
trial  by  arbitration,  stock  up  his  plant  and  be  in  a  position  when  the 
men  finally  did  strike  to  prolong  it  by  having  a  large  stock,  that  his 
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own  men  had  accumulated  for  him  during  the  period  of  the 
mediation  ? 

Mr.  TiGHE.  That  is  one  of  the  f eai-s  that  naturally  would  be  in  the 
bosom  of  tlie  workingmen,  and  it  wpuld  be  absolutely  for  to  prevent 
a  question  of  that  kind.  Now,  our  organization  has  a  rule  governing 
along  this  line,  that  in  the  negotiations  with  employers  whatever 
wages  they  receive  in  advance  of  their  last  year's  scale  at  the  end  of 
those  negotiations  starts  from  the  beginning  of  the  year.  If  there 
is  a  reduction  it  starts  from  the  time  reduction  is  accepted.  We  have 
that,  of  course,  in  our  individual  organization,  a  principal  of  that 
kind.  That  prevents  the  men  from  working  for  a  reduction  during 
the  interim,  because  if  they  secure  any  consideration  as  a  result  of 
negotiations  they  get  it  from  the  expiration  of  the  scale  year. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  have  been  asked  to  ask  you  a  question. 

Mr.  TiGHE.  Certainly. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  think  it  might  go  in  the  record.  It  is  as  follows : 
Would  you  favor  the  passage  by  Congress  of  an  arbitration  law,  not 
compulsory,  providing  the  conciliatory  machinery  as  a  disinterested 
court  of  equity,  the  party  to  the  controversy  who  would  then  submit 
to  arbitration  would  be  supported  by  public  opinion,  and  the  other 
party  would  lose  public  opinion  ? 

Mr.  TiOHE.  That  is  a  sort  of  hypothetical  question,  is  it? 

Senator  Walsh.  I  am  afraid  it  is.  In  substance  it  provides  for 
legislation  setting  up  the  machinery  for  arbitration  without  either 
side  being  bound,  to  leave  the  issue  to  public  opinion  to  decide.  That 
machinery  exists  in  many  States,  does  it  not,  through  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Tighe.  Before  I  would  answer  that  positively  I  would  have 
to  inquire  into  results  of  a  law  that  has  been  inexistence  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  was  worked  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  con- 
cerned or  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  Mr.  Tighe,  we  are  through  with  you,  but 
I  ask  you  to  give  the  committee  the  names  and  addresses  of  seven  to 
ten  men  who  are  working  in  these  different  mills,  who  can  give  us 
evidence  as  to  conditions.    Will  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Tighe.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  have  this  advertisement  published 
in  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times,  Tuesday,  September  30,  1919,  in 
the  record,  too. 

The  Chairman.    All  right. 

Mr.  Tighe.  It  is  a  full-page  advertisement  that  you  had  yester- 
day, headed  "America  is  Calling  You." 

Senator  Walsh.    Who  published  that? 

Mr.  Tighe.  It  was  published  in  every  Pittsburgh  newspaper, 
printed  in  four  or  five  languages. 

Senator  Walsh.    You  want  us  to  find  out  by  whom  ? 

Mr.  Tighe.  Yes;  when  you  get  to  Pittsburgh  find  that  out  if  you 
can,  but  you  know  they  have  so  many  avenues  by  which  this  can  be 
concealed;  in  other  wards,  they  have  got  it  in  what  is  called  the 
Labor  World,  which  is  the  most  notorious  rat  paper  in  the  country; 
has  not  a  single  union  member  in  it. 

The  Chairman.    We  are  veiT  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Tighe. 

Mr.  Tighe.  I  thank  you,  Senators.  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
courtesy  that  you  have  shown  me. 
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(The  paper  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

▲MEBICA   IS   CALLING   70U.  •• 

r  This  i8  BO  ordinary  strike.  Rather  must  it  be  looked  upon  afi  the  dtabolfcal 
.  /atteiiq)t  of  a  small  group  of  radicals  to  disorganize  labor  and  plant  revolution 
I  an  this  country.  Do  you  doubt  it?  Read  these  few  excerpts  from  tbe  pub- 
'  lished  syndicalistic  writings  of  one  of  the  strike  leaders:  "The  Syndicalist 
se€«  in  the  State  only  an  instrument  of  oppression,  a  bungling  administrator 
of  industry  and  proposes  to  exclude  it  from  the  future  society."  'The  Syndi- 
calist movement  is  radically  opposed  to  democracy  and  the  State.'*  "Radi- 
cally opposed  to  democracy  and  the  State."  Is  that  clear  enough?  You  may 
aa  well  face  the  situation  squarely.  This  is  no  ordinary  strike.  America  is 
challenged  and  by  the  same  token  America  is  calling  you.  Passive  indiffer- 
ence will  no  longer  do.  The  time  has  come  for  definite  aggressive  action.  This 
viper  of  radicalism  that  would  destroy  American  liberty  and  throw  the  country 
1^  into  cliaos  that  has"  caused  untold  suffering,  starvation  and  death  in  Russia, 
must  be  put  down.  The  people  of  this  country  do  not  want  revolution.  They  do 
not  want  the  Russian  Soviet,  They  want  only  American  life  and  liberty 
under  American  government.  You  know  how  Germany  crippled  the  industries 
of  France,  Belgium,  Serbia,  Russia  and  other  European  countries  during  the 
war.  Do  not  let  any  act  of  yours  help  Germany  to  win  the  industrial  battle 
from  America  now  that  the  war  Is  over.  Keep  America  busy,  and  prosperous, 
and  American.    Go  back  to  work. 

(Whereupon,  at  1.05  o'clock  p.  ni.,  recess  was  taken  until  2.30  p. 
11).  the  same  day.) 

.vm':R  Ri:c'i'>w. 

The  coimnittco  n\et  at  2.80  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  rece^ss. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  Z.  F08TEE,  OEOANIZEE,  BEOTHEBHOOD 
OF  EAILWAT  CAEMEN. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  go  ahead  with  Mr.  Foster  now. 

Mr.  Foster,  will  you  state  to  the  reporter,  please,  your  name  and 
residence  and  business? 

Mr.  Foster.  William  Z.  Foster,  1412  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsbuj^; 
International  organizer.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen. 

The   Chairman.    How   long  have  you  held  that  position,  Mr. 
Foster? 
-  Mr.  Foster.  About  three  yeai-s. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  one  of  the  organizations. in  this  strike? 

Mr.  Foster.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  Engaged  in  this  strike? 

Mr.  Foster.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  some  24  different  organizations? 

Mr.  Foster.  There  are. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  work  of  an  organizer? 

Mr.  Foster.  The  work  of  an  organizer  is  to  assemble  the  men  in 
such  fashion  that  they  may  be  able  to  present  their  grievancses  col- 
lectively. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  to  procure  members  for  die 
union  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  go  ahead  in  your  own 
way  and  tell  us  the  causes  of  this  strike  from  your  standpoint  and 
your  relationship  to  the  strike.  What  are  the  i-easons  for  this  strike? 
Why  is  this  strike  now? 
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Mr.  FoeTER.  This  movement  of  the  ste^l  workers  at  this  time  re- 
lates to  movements  that  have  ^one  on  in  the  past  among  them.  It 
was  the  policy  of  the  organizations  and  of  the  men  themselves,  who 
^  dictate  the  policy  of  these  organizations,  to  restrict  the  organizations 
to  a  great  extent  to  the  more  skilled  men  in  the  industry.  If  they 
did  not  deliberately  i-estrict  it,  at  least  they  did  not  make  an  effort 
.  to  get  the  unskilleit  so  much.  But  that  policy  proved  to  be  ineffec- 
tive. The  steel  companies  were  strong  enough  to  defeat  the  skilled' 
men,  and  it  became  necessary,  in  order  for  the  unskilled  men  to 
protect  themselves  at  all,  that  the  organization  be  extended  to  them. 

That  led  up  to  the  present  campaign.  The  men  in  all  these  nulls — 
not  all,  possibly,  but  in  most  of  the  mills — for  years  have  tried  to 
organize  and  in  many  ways  have  demanded  the  assistance  of  the 
organizations  to  help  them  from  existing  conditions;  and  as  the 
result  of  that  general  demand,  the  movement  sprang  up,  bearing  in 
niind  the  experiences  of  past  years  and  the  interests  of  the  interna- 
tional unions  in  the  industry,  so  that  there  might  be  a  concerted  effort 
made  all  along  the  line  and  in  all  branches  of  the  industry  and  in  all 
trades  in  the  industry  to  secure  better  conditions  for  the  men.  That 
took  shape — a  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Chicago  Federation 
of  Labor  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  requesting  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  to  undertake  a  campaign  of  that  character. 

The  Chairman.  What  relation  was  that  convention  to  the  St.  Paul 
convention  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  It  was  the  St.  Paul  convention.  This  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  St.  Paul,  and  pro- 
vision was  made  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  24  international  presidents 
to  start  this  campaign.  That  meeting  was  held  the  1st  of  August, 
last  year,  in  Chicago,  and  this  campaign  was  started. 

Now,  you  ask  that  I  state  my  connection  with  that  campaign.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  am  the  secretary  of  the  committee  that  came  out  of 
that  first  meeting  of  the  presidents  on  August  1, 1918. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  is  that  committee  managing  this  strike? 

Mr.  Foster.  That  committee  is  managing  this  strike. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  secretary,  then,  of  the  committee  that  is 
managing  the  strike? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  am.  That  committee  consists  of  the  presidents  of 
all  of  these  international  unions,  numbering  over  2,000,000  men,  and 
in  the  event,  or  in  case,  any  of  the  international  presidents  are  not 
able  to  attend  then  they  delegate  somebody  to  act  in  their  stead. 

Now,  in  the  work  of  this  committee  it  has  fallen  upon  me  to  take  - 
care  of  the  office  and  attend  to  that  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  active  charge  of  the  strike? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Who  has? 

Mr.  Foster.  The  committee  superintends  this  strike. 

The  Chairman.  That  committ^  superintends  the  strike? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  the  committee  themselves  are  not  there, 
they  have  a  representative 

Mr.  Foster  (interrupting).  In  Pittsburgh  at  the  present  time  we 
have  several  members  of  that  committee,  and  they  act  in  the  absence 
of  the  whole  committee.  I  have  absolutely  no  authority  of  any  kind 
whatsoever  to  adopt  any  policies  in  regard  to  the  strike.    Any  matter 
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that  comes  up  must  be  referred  to  that  committee  that  is  in 
Pittsburgh. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  duties? 

Mr.  Foster.  My  duties  are  to  act  as  secretary  of  the  strike  and 
look  after  the  organizing  work.  I  handle  the  finances,  of  course,  in 
connection  with  the  oflSce  work. 

If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  would  like  to  state  that  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  misstatement  appearing  in  the  press  about  my  con- 
inection  and  powers  and  so  forth  in  this  strike.  I  want  to  say  that 
this  strike  is  conducted  by  these  international  unions,  and  1  have 
no  authority  whatsoever  in  the  matter.  Everything,  however  small, 
except  possibly  detailing  organizers  here  and  there,  must  be  re- 
ferred to  that  committee,  and  that  committee  consists  of  men  rep- 
I'esenting  more  than  2.000,000  men,  including  such  men  as  the 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  President  Tighe,  President 
Valentine,  President  Johnson,  of  the  Machinists,  and  all  the  rest 
of  them.  Every  move  that  has  been  made,  every  policy  that  has 
'been  adopted,  has  been  with  the  full  knowledge  and  consent  of  that 
'whole  committee. 

At  times  we  find  ourselves — we  call  meetings  on  a  certain  day  and 
we  find  important  questions  pop  up  in  the  course  of  that  meeting, 
and  it  might  be  that,  instead  ot  24  members,  we  will  only  have  10 
or  a  dozen  represented,  and  all  of  that  10  or  12  international  unions 
would  proceed  to  take  action,  but  we  always  call  a  special  meeting 
of  our  whole  committee,  so  that  every  organization  would  thoroughly 
understand  what  was  going  on  and  be  in  a  position  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility. The  reason  for  that  is  this,  that  this  is  a  federated 
proposition,  and  it  is  a  free-will  organization. 

It  is  not  bound  together  by  any  constitution  or  law  or  anything, 
except  just  common  interest.  The  only  way  we  can  maintain  that 
committee  together  is  to  have  a  thorough  undei'standing  and  agree- 
ment among  the  organizations  taking  part  in  it,  and  in  order  to  pre- 
serve that  agreement  we  find  it  necessary  to  continually  refer  back 
to  these  international  heads. 

For  example,  when  the  question  of  a  strike  vote  was  proposed,  there 
were  several  trades  absent  from  our  meeting.  We  had  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  trades  present,  and  they  were  unanimously  in  favor 
of  putting  out  a  strike  vote;  but  we  took  this  position:  That  the 
only  way  this  committee  could  function  was  to  have  unanimous 
action,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  call  a  sj)ecial  meeting  to 
consider  the  proposition  of  a  strike.  That  special  meeting  was 
called,  all  the  organizations  were  notified,  and  they  went  on  record 
for  a  strike  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Foster.  The  second  meeting  was  July  20,  the  meeting  at  which 
thev  voted  for  a  strike — voted  to  put  out  a  strike  vote,  in  fact. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  go  back  to  the  St.  Paul  convention. 
That  resolution  was  adopted 

Mr.  Foster.  It  was  adopted  there  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.    That  came  from  tne  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  Chairman.  It  came  from  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor? 
Who  introduced  the  resolution  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Foster.  The  Chicajgo  Federation  of  Labor  introduced  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  mtroduced  it  ? 
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Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  they  introduced  it 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  come  down  to  this  meeting  in  July  at 
which  it  was  voted  to  put  out  a  strike  vote.    Was  the  vote  then  taken? 

Mr.  Foster.  The  vote  was  ordered  taken  and  ordered  returned  in 
a  month. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  just  how  that  would  be  done. 

Mr.  Foster.  How  the  vote  was  taken  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Foster.  This  committee  itself  has  no  power  to  take  a  vote. 
This  committee  has  no  power  to  order  a  strike.  All  this  committee 
serves  to  do  is  to  bring  the  responsible  men  together  so  that  they 
can  express  themselves. 

Senator  Sterling.  By  "  this  committee  "  you  mean  the  24  heads 
of  the  24  international  ynions? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir;  what  we  call  the  national  conmiittee  for 
organizing  iron  and  steel  workers. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  really  submit  the  question  of  a  strike 
to  the  men  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  To  the  international  unions,  and  they  do  as  they  i 
please  with  it,  according  to  their  desires. 

The  Chairman.  Now  trace  that  along,  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Foster.  The  way  we  took  the  vote  was  this.  The  conmiittee 
went  on  record  in  favor  of  it.  We  know  that  each  luan  on  that  com- 
mittee is  speaking  with  the  full  authority  of  his  organization,  and 
if  he  agrees  to  have  that  strike  vote  taken  for  his  organization,  that 
settles  it  so  far  as  his  organization  is  concerned.  We  let  them  take 
the  vote  in  accordance  with  their  own  laws.  We  do  not  superintend 
it  in  anv  way,  shape  or  form.  All  we  got  from  that  vote  was  the 
report  n-om  the  trades,  the  organized  trades,  as  to  the  percentage 
of  men  in  their  organizations  that  voted  for  this  strike,  with  this 
exception:  that  in  some  places  the  men  had  not  yet  been  placed  in 
the  proper  organizations  to  which  they  belonged  under  our. scheme 
of  things  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  it  was  necessary 
for  the  committee  itself  to  take  the  vote  of  those  men.  We  also  took 
the  vote  of  unorganized  men  as  far  as  we  were  able  to  do  so  in  the 
unorganized  districts ;  but  the  men  in  these  international  unions,  the 
committees,  take  the  vote  according  to  their  own  laws,  and  we  have 
no  control  over  them.  All  we  can  do  is  to  take  their  reports,  which 
we  did  at  the  Yoimgstown  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  those  reports? 

Mr.  Foster.  Those  reports  showed  tne  vote,  as  we  calculated  it, ; 
to  be  98  per  cent.  I  want  to  be  frank  about  it  and  say  it  was  a  con-  • 
servative  estimate. 

Senator  Walsh.  Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  what? 

Mr.  Foster.  Of  the  total  number  of  men  voting. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  was  that  number,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  We  have  no  way  of  telling  that.  We  can  only  tell 
the  votes  we  took  ourselves,  because  each  international  union  takes 
its  own  vote.  Of  course  the  national  committee  is  able  to  tabulate 
all  the  votes  it  took  itself. 

Senator  Sterling.  Now,  the  membei's  of  this  committee,  who  repre- 
sented the  several  international  unions,  the  24  men,  had  previously 
declared  for  a  stiike  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Sterling.  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago 
tl.at  before  you  submitted  it  these  24  men  had  declared  in  favor  of 
a  strike? 

Mr.  Foster.  No;  they  declared  in  favor  of  putting  out  a  strike 
vote.  After  a  vote  is  taken  a  confei-ence  may  be  had,  which  would 
do  away  with  the  necessity  for  a  strike. 

Senator  STERLI^G.  In  declarinff  in  favor  of  putting  out  a  strike 
vote,  did  the  committee  express  the  opinions  of  the  committee  at  all 
in  regard  to  it? 

Mr.  Foster.  They  never  do.  They  just  submit  the  proposition : 
"Are  you  willing  to  support  the  committee  to  the  extent  of  ceasini^ 
work  m  the  event  the  demands  of  the  men  are  not  met?"  a  proposi- 
tion along  that  line,  and  the  men  vote  yes  or  no.  That  is  the  usual 
way  of  talcing  a  strike  vote. 

oenator  Sterling.  Are  there  any  cases  where  any  propaganda  is 
^  put  out  by  the  members  of  the  comn>ittee  when  they  call  a  strike 
vote  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  You  mean  in  this  campaign? 

Senator  Sterling.  No;  in  any  cases. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  can  not  say  about  any  case,  but  in  this  campaign  I 
would  say  mose  emphatically,  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  question  of  submitting  it  to  a  vote 
come  up  ?    What  discussion  had  there  been  about  a  strike  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  The  discussion  had  been  this:  A  general  conference 
was  held  in  Pittsburgh,  on  May  25,  of  representatives  of  this  coun- 
cil formed  from  unions  all  over  the  United  States,  and  that  con- 
ference was  called  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the  steel  workers,  and 
in  response  to  a  large  number  of  demands  from  the  men  to  have 
something  done  to  better  their  condition.  That  conference  was 
held  and  at  it  a  large  number  of  resolutions  were  submitted  re- 
questing the  national  committee  to  seek  a  conference  with  the 
steel  companies  for  the  purpose — ^then  they  would  recite  the  things 
they  figured  they  ought  to  have. 

The  Chairman.  How  were  the  men  represented  in  that  con- 
ference? 

Mr.  Foster.  The  local  unions  sent  two  or  three  delegates. 

The  Chairman.  Did  those  delegates  complain  of  conditions? 

Mr.  Foster.  Indeed  they  did 

The  Chairman.  What  were  th'^ir  complaints,  in  a  general  way? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  think  that  possibly  the  greatest  complaint  that  was 
made  was  the  complaint  of  a  laok  oi  industrial  demo(*racy  in  the  steel 
industry.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  men  that 
they  should  be  given  consideration. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  it  as  I  get  it,  it  amounts  to  simply 
this:  In  the  make  up  of  an  industry  there  are  two  great  factors, 
without  which  it  can  not 'operate.  One  is  the  capital  or  the  prop- 
erty itself  and  the  other  is  the  men,  those  who  work  at  the  mills. 
Now  the  way  things  operate  in  the  steel  industry  at  the  present  time 
is  that  property  has  all  rights  and  the  men  have  none — property 
rights  are  100  per  cent  in  the  steel  industry  and  human  rights  are 
no  per  cent. 

Senator  Bokah.'  Mr.  Foster,  you  say  that  property  rights  are  100 
per  cent  and  human  rights  are  no  per  cent.  Will  you  give  us  an 
illustration  of  what  you  mean  by  that  ? 
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Mr.  Foster.  I  am  speaking  from  this  standpoint :  When  it  comes 
to  regulation  of  the  condtions  under  which  the  men  shall  work,  the 
hours  of  labor,  the  working  conditions  and  wages,  the  men  have 
absolutely  notliing  to  say  about  it  That  is  a  matter  that  is  ruled 
upon  by  these  men  who  represent  the  property  interest  in  the 
industry. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  mean  that  their  power  of  influence  is  zero? 

Mr.  Foster.  That  is  the  idea. 

Senator  Walsh.  Not  that  their  londtions  are  zero ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Oh,  no;  I  do  not  say  that;  but  their  repi*esentation  in 
tJie  establishment  of  conditions  is  absohitely  nil.  These  men  have 
objected  to  that.  They  believe  that  m  those  matters  fundamentally 
iiffectin^  them  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  voice.  They  realize  thatl 
capitaJ  IS  a  great  factor  in  the  industry,  but  they  also  believe  that 
labor  is  a  great  factor  in  the  industry,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
•operate  the  plants  without  labor.  They  say  that  the  employer  makes 
A  heavy  investment  in  the  industry,  but  that  so  do  they.  They  put 
their  whole  life  in  there.  Tlieir  whole  life  and  the  life  of  their 
family  is  put  in  thei-e,  and  that  tliey  are  entitled  to  representation, 
and  if  I  might  say,  that  that  I'epresentation  is  what  is  known  as  the! 
right  of  collective  bargaming,  and  I  think  that  is  the  fundamental 
proposition  at  stake  in  this  controversy.  It  has  been  placed  No,  1 
m  the  list  of  demands,  and  I  think  it  belongs  there. 

I  might  say  further  that  the  steel  workers  are  making  a  great 
eflfort  to  secure  that  fundamental  right  of  collective  bargaming.  If 
they  do  not  succeed  in  securing  it  at  this  time,  the  fight  must  go  on. 
They  have  rigged  uj)  a  great  combination  in  themselves,  a  big  organi- 
sation, but  if  that  is  not  big  enough  and  not  strong  enough,  they 
will  organize  a  bigger  one  and  a  stronger  one,  and  ^ht  will  go  <m 
until  they  acquire  that  right  of  collective  bargaining  in  the  steel 
indostry. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  discussed  at  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Foster,  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  wages  themselves  discussed,  or  merely 
the  fact  that  they  had  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  fixing  of 
wages?    Was  the  complaint  about  wages  made? 

Mr.  Foster,  Y^,  sir;  there  were  many  scales  submitted.  Every 
local  union  submitted  its  idea  of  what  it  though  the  wages  ought  to 
be,  all  making  demands  for  this,  that,  or  the  other,  and  those  things 
were  all  referred  to  a  committee. 

The  Chairman,  The  strike  really  was  not  because  of  low  wages, 
was  it? 

Mr.  Foster.  Partially  so;  yes. 

The  Chairman,  Was  there  complaint  of  hours  of  service? 

Mr.  Foster.  A  ^'ery  strong  complaint  on  that  score.  I  might  say 
further,  if  I  might,  in  connection  with  that  first  proposition,  that 
these  men  feel  this  way  about  it.  They  see  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment dealing  with  its  employees,  and  they  know  this  much,  that 
the  United  States  Government  is  sovereign  in  this  country.  There 
is  absolutely  no  power  that  it  yields  to,  excej)t,  of  course,  the  suffrage 
of  the  people.  If  there  is  anything  sovereign  in  the  countrv  that 
represents  the  sovei'eignty  of  the  country,  it  is  the  United  Str  .<js  Gk)v- 
emment;  and  yet  the  United  States  Government  does  not  balk  at 
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dealing  with  its  employees  and  haggling  with  them  over  clauses  and 
agreements,  and  quibbling  and  working"  the  thing  out  on  a  bona  fide 
system  of  collective  bargaining,  and  uie  feeling  is  general  among 
these  men  that  if  the  United  States  Government  will  do  that,  if  the 
Government  itself  will  recognize  the  right  of  collective  bargaining. 
Judge  Gary  and  the  steel  magnates,  who  have  a  much  weaker  title 
to  their  properties  than  the  Government  has  to  its,  they  have  no  right 
to  withhold  that. 

Senator  Sterling.  Would  you  have  the  Goveniuient  adopt  the 
system  of  collective  bargaining  with  its  employees? 

Mr.  Foster.  The  Government  is  using  that  system. 

Senator  Sterling.  It  is  using  that  system? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  With  its  employees  now  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  classes  of  employees? 

Mr.  Foster,  The  railroad  employees. 

Senator  Sterling.  It  is  collectively  bargaining  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Is  it  using  that  system  anywhere  else? 

Mr.  Foster.  It  is  using  it  in  the  shipyards. 

Senator  Borah.  As  I  understand,  Mr.  Foster,  the  primary  achieve- 
ment, in  order  to  democratize  the  industry,  is  to  have  collective 
bargaining,  in  your  mind? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  You  place  that  first? 

Mr.  Foster.  First. 

Senator  Borah.  Then  you  would  say,  from  your  standpoint,  that 
the  primary  basis  of  thisstrike  is  the  right  to  establish  or  the  desire 
to  establish  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining? 

Mr.  Foster.  Of  course,  the  men — ^that  is  only  part  of  it,  but  that 
is  the  big  part,  in  my  estimation. 

Senator  Borah.  And  I  ask  you  if  you  think  that  is  the  primary 
principle? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  honestly  believe  that  if  the  right  of  collective 
bargaining  had  been  recognized  that  this  strike  would  not  have 
occurred. 

Senator  McKellar.  Mr.  Foster,  are  you  in  favor  of  organized 
Government? 

Mr.  Foster.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  the  iSenator  is  reading  from  the 
red  book. 

Senator  McKellar.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  want  to  read  you  from  it. 
Will  you  look  at  this  book  and  say  whether  that  book 

Mr.  TiGHE  (interposing).  It  is  not  necessary. 

Senator  McKellar  (continuing).  Was  written  by  you,  in  whole  or 
in  part?     Just  look  at  it,  please. 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  I  would  have  to  read  it  through  before  I 
could  say. 

Senator  McKjellar.  Well,  it  is  a  book  on  Syndicalism,  by  Fran- 
cis C.  Ford  and  William  Z.  Foster.  Are  you  that  William  Z.  Foster 
that  is  referred  to  on  the  title  page  of  the  book? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  guess  I  am. 

Senator  McKellar.  Now,  you  say  you  would  have  to  read  it 
through.    I  am  going  to  read  you  a  paragraph  from  it  and  ask  you 
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if  you  wrote  the  paragraph,  or  subscribed  to  the  paragraph.     It 
is  entitled,  on  page  3,  "The  revolution": 

The  wages  system  Is  the  most  brazen  aud  gigantic  nibhery  ever  i>eri)etratea 
since  the  world  began.  So  disastrous  are  its  consequences  on  the  vast  armies 
of  slaves  within  its  toils  that  it  is  threatening  the  very  existence  of  society. 
If  society  Is  even  to  be  perpetuated—to  say  nothing  of  being  organized  upon 
an  equitable  basis— the  wages  system  must  be  abolished.  The  thieves  at 
present  In  control  of  the  Industiies  must  be  stripped  of  their  Ijooty  and  society 
so  reorganized  that  every  individual  shall  have  free  access  to  the  social 
means  or  production.  This  social  reorganization  will  be  a  revolution.  Only 
after  such  a  revolution  will  the  gi-eat  inequalities  of  modern  society  disappear. 

And  under  the  title  of  "Tlie  Means  to  the  KevoUition'; 

The  class  struggle.  For  years  progressive  workers  have  realized  the  neces- 
sity f*»r  this  revolution.  They  have  also  realized  that  It  must  be  brought  about 
by  the  workers  themselves. 

Is  that  your  composition? 

Mr.  Foster.  That  sounds  like  it. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  know  whether  it  is,  do  yow  not? 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  I  have  not  read  it  for  a  gootl  many  years. 

Senator  McKellar.  Will  you  look  at  the  part  I  nave  read  and 
state  whether  or  not  it  is  your  composition  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  The  chairman  asked  me  a  (juestion.  If  I  might  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  that  and  then 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  objection  to  that,  Senator? 

Senator  McKellar.  I  think  he  might  answer  this  question  first, 
because  it  is  directly  in  line- with  something  he  has  already  said,  and 
I  would  like  to  know  whether  it  is  your  composition  or  not,  and 
whether  that  is  your  belief  or  not. 

Mr.  Foster.  1  will  say  that  that  is  probably  my  composition.  I 
won't  dispute  it. 

Senator  McKellar.  Is  it  your  belief,  the  doctrine  of  revolution, 
as  there  enunciated  ?    Is  that  your  honest  belief  now  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  The  chairman  has  requested  me  to  tell  what  this  strike 
is  about,  and  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  that,  then  I  will  answer  all 
of  these  questions  later. 

Senator  McKellar.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  have  a  right  io 
have  an  answer  to  my  question  now. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  insist  upon  it? 

Senator  McKellar.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  the  Senator  insists  upon  it,  of  course, 
I  take  it  that  Sehators  will  go  into  this  matter  very  fully. 

Senator  McKellar.  Let  us  have  an  answer  to  that  question  and 
then  go  ahead. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  imagine  that  the  witness  wants  to  go  into  that 
matter  at  some  length. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  will  be  very  glad  for  him  to  do  so. 

Senator  Walsh*  I  imagine  that  he  does  not  object  to  a  discussion 
of  the  question.    Am  I  right  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  would  like  to  take  it  up  in  some  sort  of  order,  if  I 
could. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  witness  will  be  questioned 
very  fully  about  that  book. 

Senator  McKellar.  Of  course.  I  am  still  waiting  for  an  answer, 
Mr.  Foster. 
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The  Chairman.  Eead  the  question. 
(The  reporter  read  as  follows:) 

Is  it  your  belief,  tlie  doctrine  of  revolution  hs  there  enunciated?  Is  tliat  your 
honest  belief  now? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  should  answer  that  question. 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  I  will  say  this.  I  will  say  not  only  with  i-egard 
to  that,  but  to  everything  that  is  in  there,  that  it  was  written  some 
eight  or  nine  yeai-s  ago;  I  do  not  know  exactly  when,  and  at  that 
time — well,  I  might  state  this,  that  I  am  one  who  was  raised  in  the 
slums.  I  am  one  who  has  had  a  hard  exi>erience  in  life.  I  have 
probably  seen  some  of  the  worst  sides  of  it,  and  I  have  knocked 
around  in  the  industries,  and  I  have  seen  many  things  that  I  did  not 
^igree  with  in  the  industries,  and  at  the  time  that  that  was  written,  I 
^vant  to  say  that  I  wjis  a  follower  and  an  advocate  of  the  Spanish, 
French,  and  Italian  system  of  unionism,  and  since  then  I  have  be- 
<!ome  possibly  a  little  less  impatient,  a  little  less  extreme,  possibly,  in 
Jiiy  views,  considerably  so,  in  fact;  and  to-day  I  will  state  that  I  am 
an  advocate  of  the  system  of  unionism  as  we  find  it  in  America  and 
England.  Now,  I  will  say  that  not  only  for  that  statement,  but  for 
every  tiling  that  is  in  that  book. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  have  not  answered  my  question,  which  is : 
Do  you  honestly  and  sincerely  believe  in  the  statement  that  is  made 
on  page  3  of  this  book  on  the  subject  of  "  revolution,"  which  I  have 
read  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Fostek.  I  will  say  that  if  I  were  writing  that  again,  or  if  I 
were  writing  a  book,  I  would  not  include  any  of  that  that  is  in  that 
book. 

Senator  McKei^lar.  But  my  question  is,  which  I  will  repeat:  Do 
you  honestly  and  sincerely  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  revolution  as 
stated  on  page  3  of  this  book,  as  i*ead  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  believe  I  have  answered  you  as  well  as  I  could.  I 
stated  that  I  would  not  write  it. 

.  Senator  M('Kelj*ar.  It  is  a  question  now  that  is  perfectly  suscep- 
tible of  being  answered  "  yes  "  or  *'  no,"  and  then  you  can  make  any 
explanation  tliat  you  like,  because  I  want  to  be  entirely  fair  with  you, 
I  would  not  be  unfair  for  anything  in  the  world.  It  is  just  a  ques- 
tion of  do  you  still  believe  in  it? 

Mr.  Fosi'ER.  I  just  want  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  this  cam- 
paign there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  newspaper  publicity,  and  the 
newspapers  have  treated  the  men  in  charge  of  the  campaign  most 
unfairly,  most  unfairly,  and  I  say  that  advisedly.  President  Gk)m- 
pers,  who  gained  such  a  splendid  reputation  during  the  wai*,  has  been 
lambasted  all  over  the  country  for  the  part  that  he  has  played  in  this 
work.     The  papers  have  made,  as  a  rule 

Senator  McKellar  (after  a  pause).  I  am  listehing,  sir. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  Foster,  will  you  permit  me  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion ? 

Senator  McKellar.  I  would  like  very  much  for  him  to  answer  that 
<juestion. 

Senator  Borah.  This  is  in  connection  with  it,  but  I  will  not  breaJc 
into  it. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  wait  just  a  moment 
until  he  answers  the  question. 
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(The  witness  made  no  response.) 

Senator  McKellar.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  still  want  to  know  whether 
the  witness  is  willing  to  answer  the  quest  jon  yes  or  no.  whether  he  now  J^ 
helieres  in  the  doctrine  of  revolution  as  stated  on  page  l\  of  this 
pamphlet  which  was  read  to  him. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  would  like  to  state  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  this 
campaign  the  organizers  and  the  officers  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  have  been  entirely  misrepresented.     They  have  tried  to 
becloud  the  issue  and  to  defeat  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  400,000 
striking  steelworkers  by  making  me  the  issue,  and  John  Fitzpatiick: 
and  I  want  to  protect  those  men.    I  am  not  here  to  lie,  I  am  not  here 
to  cavil,  I  am  not  here  to  apologize  for  myself;  I  am  here  to  tell  the 
truth  as  far  as  I  can.    But  if  I  seem  to  hesitate  about  answering  specific t 
questions  about  what  is  in  that  book,  it  is  with  .this  distinct  under-  | 
standing — that  I  do  not  feel  my  answei-s  will  be  properly  handled  by  i 
the  press  of  this  country.    If  the  Senate  Committee  considers  my  ner- 
sonal  opinions  of  any  moment  in  this  matter,  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  talk  frank  and  openly,  provided  the  press  are  excluded  from  the 
room. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  Mr.  Foster,  you  know  it  has  been  charged  here 
l)efore  this  committee  that  instead  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  really  being  l)ehind  this  strike  it  has  been  incited  by  radical 
elements  led  by  you,  and  that  we  are  trying  to  get  at  what  you  know. 
Senator  McKeli^r.  Then,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  teistified  to  by  my  good  friend,  Mi\  Gompers — and  I  tried  to  find 
it,  and  we  can  refer  to  the  record  as  to  just  what  was  said — ^that  he 
understood  that  your  views  on  the  subject  of  anarchy  and  radicalism 
and  so  on  had  been  changed. 

Mr.  Foster.  Mr.  (Jompers  was  right. 
Senator  McKellar.  Then  do  you  believe  in  this  doctrine? 
Mr.  Foster.  How  far  they  have  been  changed  I  am  not  going  to 
make  an  issue  in  this  campaign  if  I  can  help  it. 

Senator  McKeo^vr.  Well,  the  thing  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this — and 
I  think  it  is  but  fair  to  have  an  answer  yes  or  no  to  the  question,  which 
I  have  repeatedly  asked  you,  and  then  you  can  make  any  explanation 
you  wish.  Just  answer  the  question  whether  you  now  honestly  and 
sincerely  believe  the  doctrine  of  revolution  just  as  you  put  it  in  this 
book,  on  page  3,  which  has  been  read  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  will  try  to  make  myself  clear :  That  as  far  as  this 
committee  is  concerned  I  have  not  the  least  objection  in  the  world  to 
answering  anjj^  question  you  may  desire  to  put  in  regard  to  that  book 
or  anythmg  else  I  have  written,  and  I  am  satisfied  I  would  get  i\\ 
scpiare  deal  from  the  committee ;  but  I  will  not,  or  I  do  not  believe) 
I  should  in  the  interest  of  those  men,  make  any  statement  here  that  ijj 
going  to  be  heralded  around  and  misconstrued  in  the  newspapers  o^ 
this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Have  not  these  statements  in  your  book  been 
heralded  through  the  country  ? 
Mr.  Foster,   i  es. 

The  CiTAiRMAx.  You  do  not  really  think  they  have  helped  your 
cause,  do  you?  Maybe  that  is  not  a  5fair  question.  But  if  your  only 
objection  is  to  heralding  them  around,  they  have  been  heralded  around. 
If  you  have  changed  your  mind  about  those  things  we  would  be  glad 
to  know  it. 
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Senator  McKellar.  And  if  yon  have  not  changed  yonr  mind  we 
ought  to  know  it. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  say  I  have,  but  I  also  say  this:  That  the  trade- 
unions  movement  is  based  on  certain  economic  principles,  the  com- 
mon economic  interest  of  the  workers,  and  I  have  strictljr  adhered 
to  that  proposition.  I  have  never  brought  in  any  outside  issues. 
The  question  of  politics  I  never  mention,  the  question  of  religion, 
the  question  of  morality,  the  question  of  ethics,  the  question  of  new 
forms  of  organization  I  have  not  touched  on.  I  have  not  in  this 
'work  used  my  own  opinions  in  any  way,  sense,  or  form;  this  cam- 
paign has  been  conducted  strictly  upon  the  principles  laid  down  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  I  say  again  that  the  at- 
1  temps  to  make  my  personal  opinions  an  issue  are  being  made  for 
I'the  purpose  of  defeating  the  hopes  of  350,000  steel  workers,  and  I 
think  they  are  entitled  to  some  protection. 

The  Chairman,  Even  if  that  is  time  as  you  say,  yet  the  issue  is 
here,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes ;  the  issue  is  here. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  made? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes ;  it  has  been  made. 

The  Chairman.  Tliat  instead  of  this  being  a  strike  to  remedy 
conditions  it  is  a  strike  to  practically  injure  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  led  by  the  I.  W.  W's.  and  radicals? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  issue  has  been  made,  and  that  is  why  the 
committee  is  going  into  it  The  committee  did  not  make  the  issue, 
it  has  been  made  by  witnesses  here. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  understand  that.     I  do  not  object  to  the  committee 
going  into  it;  but  I  do  object  to  a  lot  of  biased  newspapers  lying 
about  me  and  lying  about  our  movement  as  they  have  done  since 
:the  inception  of  this  campaign.     Now,  it  is  my  judgment  that  a 
(repudiation  of  that  pamphlet,  as  a  whole,  and  a  general  statement 
jthat  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrines  in  it  is  sufficient. 
/     The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  that  statement? 
/     Mr.  Foster.  I  do. 

Senator  McKellar.  When  did  you  change  your  mind  about  it? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  will  state  again  that  in  my  opinion  the  changes  in 
my  mind  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  campaign  here.  I  do  not 
inject  my  personal  opinion;  my  personal  opinion  is  of  no  influence 
in  this  matter  at  all. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  said  the  strike  was  being  conducted 
according  to  direction  from  the  American  Fedemtion  of  Labor,  I 
understood  you  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  No;  I  did  not  say  that.  The  strike  is  bein^  con- 
ducted according  to  the  principles  of  the  American  Federation  oi 
Labor. 

Senator  McKellar.  Did  not  the  president  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  advise  you  and  others  connected  with  the  strike  and 
organizing  the  strike  to  postpone  it? 

Mr.  Foster.  Provided  that  no  injury  would  come  to  the  cause  of 
the  steel  workers. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  so  you  concluded  that  injury  would  come 
to  the  cause  of  the  steel  workers? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  did  not :  the  committee  did. 
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Senator  McKellar.  The  committee  of  which  you  are  secretary  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  say  this  further.  I  don't  Imow 
whether  I  make  it  clear  or  not.  I  might  have  certain  ideas — ^I  dare 
say  that  President  Gompers  does  not  agree  with  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  in  all  its  details,  because  he  is  only  one,  although 
a  very  influential  one,  and  there  are  features  that  I  do  not  agree 
with;  but  in  my  work  in  the  Federation  I  have  religiously  and  scru-  , 
pulously  avoided  presenting  any  ideas  that  departed  in  the  remotest 
from  the  established  customs  and  principles  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  For  this  reason:  That  I  think  the  method  and 
system  being  pui-sued  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  are  those 
best  calculated  to  improve  the  lot  of  American  workingmen.  In  this 
campaign  I  am  willing  to  stand  or  fall  on  what  I  have  done— not 
what  I  think  but  what  i  have  done.  In  this  campaign  there  has  not , 
been  a  line  written,  there  has  not  been  a  word  said,  there  has  not  , 
been  a  thing  done  that  could  be  objected  to  by  any  organization  that 
I  have  any  knowledge  of — and  I  have  been  very  careful  to  see  that 
that  should  be  the  state  of  affairs. 

I  want  to  say,  further,  something  in  regard  to  another  phase  of 
the  matter — a  ground  that  somebooj'  might  be  interested  in  saving, 
^'  Well,  now,  you  are  becoming  an  influence  in  this  industry ;  if  you 
are  a  dangerous  man  we  ought  to  know  what  plan  you  have  got  in 
mind.  Possiblv  up  to  this  time  you  have  not  done  any  of  these 
things,  but  prolbabiy  way  back  in  your  head  there  is  some  plan  in 
mind  that  you  can  hold  in  abeyance  for  years  to  come." 

Now,  I  think  if  that  suspicion  is  lodged  in  anybody's  mind,  on 
that  ground  alone  they  would  have  a  right  to  inquire  into  my  per- 
sonal opinions ;  but  if  that  suspicion  is  not  there  I  do  not  think  they 
have  that  right. 

I  want  to  say  this,  that  I  am  in  the  steel  industry  purely  as  an 
organizer,  and  when  that  phase  work  is  passed,  the  organizing  phasie  "^ 
of  the  work  is  passed,  I  am  out  of  it.    I  am  not  in  it  any  longer. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  ever  worked  in  the  steel  industry? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  am  an  organizer  for  my  international  unions. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  did  you  ever  work  in  the  steel  industry  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Not  in  the  steel  industry,  no. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  is  vour  international? 

Mr.  Foster.  The  car  men.  \Ve  are  the  men  who  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  steel  car  work,  the  men  who  make  steel  cars. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  was  going  to  say,  Mr.  Foster,  that  your  personal 
opinion  and  you,  as  to  whether  they  are  objectionable  or  un-Ameri- 
can, can  be  of  consequence  to  this  committee  to  the  extent  to  which 
you  personally  entertain  objectionable  views,  and  to  the  extent  that 
they  may  have  influenced  other  men  or  have  been  a  factor  in  influenc- 
ing the  strikei-s,  and  that  may  be  of  consequence,  and  that  is  why  the  ^ 
Senator  has  a  right  to  ask  you  a  question  as  to  what  extent  they  have 
been  promulgated. 

Senator  Borah.  May  I  also  say  that  there  are  some  members  of 
this  committee  who  have  deep  sympathy  with  union  labor  and  union- 
ism, but  who  are  utterly  at  war  with  any  theory  of  their  accomplish- 
ing their  means  through  violence.    I  am  one  of  them. 

Senator  McKellar  (interposing).  I  am  another. 

Senator  Borah.  And  I  understand  quite  well  your  views.  Now, 
if  you  have  changed  your  views  radically  from  those  expressed  in 
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that  pamphlet,  you  could  not  render  any  greater  service  to  your 
fellow  workmen  to  help  the  cause  and  to  secure  favorable  considera- 
tion at  the  liands  of  the  public  generally  than  by  stating  just  to  what 
extent  you  have  changed  your  views.  These  are  times  when  men. 
change  their  views  ver}-  i-apidly,  and  they  are  not  blamed  very  much 
,for  it,  either.  But  I  ^vill  say  that  I  would  be  deeply  prejudiced 
1  against  anything  you  say  before  this  committee — in  fact,  I  could  not 
entertain  it,  if  I  thought  you  still  entertained  the  views  set  forth  in 
this  pamphlet. 

Mr.  FosTKR.  I  have  stated  to  you  gentlemen  that  I  do  not. 

Senator  Borah.  I  want  you  to  be  frank.  The  public  will  get  it 
through  the  newspapers  as  you  state  it.  The  editorial  comment  may 
not  be  favoi'able,  but  the  re|)orters  will  send  it  out  as  you  state  iL 
Now,  if  the  facts  go  out,  you  ought  to  be  content  with  the  facts,  and 
the  facts  will  go  out  just  as  you  state  it  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  question  it  Very  much,  Mr.  Senator. 

Senator  McKeixar.  I  do  not  think  you  need  to. 

Senator  Bor.\h.  Some  of  us  have  been  condemned  for  the  last  six 
months  in  the  editorial  pages,  but  in  sending  out  the  facts,  those  facts 
have  generally  bone  out  accurately. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  think,  Mr.  Foster,  that  the  committee  would 
like  to  know  that  they  have  the  later  issue  of  this  book. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  think  it  was  about  1011  or  the  early  part  of  101-2: 
something  like  that. 

Senator  Phtpph.  It  must  have  been  later  than  that.  I  read  the 
book  and  I  know  that  there  are  at  least  two  quotations  made,  one 
from  the  year  1012  and  one  quotation  from  the  year  1014. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  do  not  thinic  so. 

Senator  McKeixar.  These  are  some  of  the  expressions  that  trouble 
the  committee : 

In  Ills  choice  of  weiipous  to  fl;rht  liis  capitalist  rneinies  tlie  syndicalist  la  m>- 
more  (rareful  to  select  those  that  are  "fair/'  "just,"  or  "civilized"  than  is  a 
householder  attacked  In  the  nipht  hy  a  burglar.  He  knows  he  Is  engaged  In 
a  life  and  death  struggle  with  an  absolutely  lawless  and  unscrupulous  enemy 
and  considers  his  tactics  only  from  the  standpoint  of  their  effectiveness.  With 
him  the  end  justifies  tlie  means.  Whether  his  tactics  be  "  legal "  and  "moral  "" 
or  not  does  not  concern  him  so  long  as  they  are  effective.  He  knows  that  the 
laws,  as  well  as  the  current  code  of  morals,  are  made  by  his  mortal  enemy,, 
and  considers  himself  about  as  much  bound  by  them  as  a  householder  would 
himself  by  regulations  regarding  burglary  adopted  by  an  association  of  house- 
breakers. Consequently,  he  ignores  them  in  so  far  as  he  is  able  and  it  suits 
his  purjjoses.  He  proposes  to  develop,  regardless  of  capitalists'  conceptions  of 
"  legality,"  "  fairness,"  "  right,"  etc.,  a  greater  power  than  his  capitalist 
enemies  have;  and  then  to  wrest  from  them  by  force  the  industries  they  have 
stolen  from  him  by  force  and  duplicity,  and  to  put  an  end  forever  to  the  wage» 
system.    He  proposes  to  bring  about  the  revolution  by  the  general  strikes. 

In  view  of  that  statement,  I  would  like  to  have,  if  it  was  the  truth 
that  they  were  your  views,  whether  in  your  part  in  conducting  this 
strike  you  are  still  animated  by  the  views  expressed  in  the  paragraph 
I  ha^e  read  to  you,  or  do  you  no  longer  entertain  tliose  views? 
,   (  Mr.  Fosii:u.  T  say  that  I  do  not. 
!'  Senator  ifcKKiJ/AR.  You  do  not. 

Mr.  Fost?:r.  I  will  state  this,  Mr.  C'hairman.*if  I  may.  in  connection 
with  this  book,  I  was  asked  when  was  the  date  of  the  last  issue.  So 
far  as  I  know,  the  date  of  the  last  issue  was  somewhere  in  1911  or  so,, 
but  within  the  last  few  weeks  there  have  been  thousands  and  thousands 
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of  copies  circulated  all  through  the  steel  district — who  by  I  do  not  ; 
know — everybody  has  received  them.    I  see  the  one  that  the  Senator  i~ 
has  is  one  of  those  books  with  a  white  notice  pasted  on  there,  and 
the  only 

Senator  Walsh.  What  was  the  white  notice  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  There  it  is,  jou  can  see  it. 

Senator  Piiipps.  I  got  mine  from  the  Library.  I  sent  to  the  Libiary 
for  it.    I  suppose  it  came  from  there. 

Mr.  Foster.  One  page  I  notice,  the  original  book  sold  for  10  cents, 
and  it  shows  the  cheapness  of  the  tactics  of  the  men  we  are  opposed 
to.  They  have  raised  the  price  to  25  cents  to  try  to  put  me  in  the  light 
of  being  a  gi*after  or  making  money  out  of  the  sale  of  the  book. 

Senator  Fhipps.  Do  you  mean  to  intimate  by  that  tliat  some  of  the  ^ 
mill  ownere  have  secured  copies  of  the  book  and  had  them  republished 
for  distribution. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  can  not  prove  it. 

Senator  Piiipps.  But  you  give  that  intimation. 

Mr.  Foster.  Ye&,  I  would  create  that  impression,  most  assuredly. 

Mr.  EuBiN.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have  a  letter  here  from 
Judge  Alschuler,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
Chicago,  touching  Mr.  Foster  and  his  views.*  It  amounts  to  ahnost 
a  judicial  finding  and  I  want  to  read  the  letter. 

Chicago,  III.,  March  «8,  1919, 
Mr.  John  Fitzpatrick, 

166  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  favor  of  yesterday  statinjr  that  Mr.  \V.  Z.  Foster  Ik 
engaged  in  organization  work  in  tlie  east  for  tiie  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  that  It  Is  charged  he  is  "an  irresponsible,  iHireHsona1)1e  and  destructive 
agitator,**  and  asking  me  to  express,  such  impression  of  him  as  came  to  me 
through  coming  into  contact  with  him  in  various  proceedings  before  me  in  my 
capacity  of  United  States  Administrafor  apiKiintetl  by  the  Ooverument  for  the 
period  of  the  war  to  arbitrate  lal>or  differences  in  certain  of  the  packing-house 
industries  of  the  country. 

In  reply  I  wiU  say  that  yours  is  not  tlie  first  communication  of  this  nature 
concerning  Mr.  Poster  which  has  come  to  me,  and  I  can  answer  you  only  to  the 
same  effect  as  I  have  others. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Foster  began  in  February,  1918,  with  the  hearing 
of  the  first  arbitration  in  which  he  seemed  to  act  as  an  adviser  to  the  represent- 
atives of  the  employees,  and  was  apparently  relied  on  for  the  production  of 
documents,  figures,  and  references  as  they  were  wanted  in  the  hearing.  After 
that  award  was  made  many  questions  arose,  both  as  to  interpretation  and  com- 
pUance,  which  necessitated  many  hearings  of  grievances,  wherein  Mr.  Foster 
often  represented  the  employees,  until  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the  summer 
when  I  was  Informed  he  left  for  the  East,  and  since  which  time  I  have  not 
met  him. 

In  his  representation  of  tlie  employees  in  the  various  controversies  before 
me  in  which  he  participated  he  impressed  me  as  being  particularly  intelligent, 
honorable,  moderate,  tactful,  and  fair.  His  manner  of  presentation  and  his 
occasional  apt  literary  references  led  me  to  inquire  of  others  as  to  his  early 
advantages,  and  I  learned  with  some  wonder  that  they  were  absolutely  nU,. 
and  on  the  contrary  all  the  very  reverse  of  advantages.  If  in  his  earUer 
wanderings  he  imbibed  for  a'  time  fantastic,  extreme,  and  destructive  social 
ideas,  I  am  sure  there  was  nothing  developed  in  the  many  conferences  and 
hearings*  in  which  he  particii>ated  which  would  Indicate  that  he  still  har* 
bored  them. 

RespectfuUy,  yours,  Samuel  Alschulkb. 

Senator  McKellar.  Mr.  Foster,  do  you  still  feel  that  you  are  what 
you  yourself  call  a  syndicalist? 
Mr.  Foster.  I  do  not. 
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Senator  McKellar.  How  was  that? 
Mr.  Foster.  I  do  not. 

Senator  McKeli^r.  I  want  to  read  to  you  this  paragraph,  and 
what  I  desire  to  read  to  you  is  on  page  28  of  the  pamphlet : 

The  syndicalist,  on  the  other  hand,  is  strictly  an  antlstatlst.  He  considers 
the  State  a  metldllng  capitalist  institution.  He  resists  its  tyrannical  interfer- 
ence in  his  affairs  as  much  as  possible,  and  proposes  to  exclude  it  from  the 
future  society.  He  is  a  radical  opponent  of  "  law  and  order,"  as  he  knows  that 
for  his  unions  to  be  "  lejral "  in  their  tactics  would  be  for  them  to  become  im- 
potent. He  recognizes  no  rights  of  the  capitalists  to  their  property,  and  is  going 
to  strip  them  of  it,  law  or  no  law. 

Now,  as  I  understand  you,  you  wrote  that  some  years  ago,  but  do 
not  now  believe  in  it. 

Mr.  Foster.  No  ;  I  would  have  to  condemn  that.  I  say  this  much, 
that  to  try  to  enter  into  any  explanation  is  futile.  With  this  com- 
mittee alone  I  will  talk  for  a  we^k,  but  I  can  not  talk  to  the  news- 
papers. I  say  that  because  I  know  I  have  been  quoted  at  length 
things  that  I  never  said. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  can  not  be  misquoted  here.  There  is  not 
a  member  of  this  committee  that  would  permit  you  to  be  misquoted. 

Senator  Sterling.  When  did  you  first  repudiate  the  doctrine  laid 
down  in  this  book? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  asked  when  did  you  first  repudiate  the  doc- 
trine laid  down  in  this  book? 

Mr.  Foster.  Oh,  that  is  a  matter  of  growth. 

Senator  Sterling.  Oh,  a  matter  of  growth.  Well,  can  not  you  fix 
about  the  time  when  you  underwent  your  change  in  views  in  regard 
to  these  questions,  and  in  regard  to  the  propositions  involved  in  what 
the  Senator  just  read  you,  radical  as  that  is? 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  I  could  not  say  that.  Some  of  that  I  would  still 
believe.    Some  of  it  I  would  not. 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Senator  McKellar.  Which  of  it  would  you  believe?  I  think  it  is 
very  important  for  the  committee  to  know  which  you  believe  and 
which  you  do  not.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  did  not  believe 
in  it,  and  if  I  am  mistaken  I  would  like  to  be  corrected,  s^nd  I  think 
that  the  committee  would  like  to  know  that. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  will  have  to  read  that.    What  page  is  that? 

Senator  McKellar.  The  first  is  on  page  3  and  the  last  is  on  page  21. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  was  the  question  before  us? 

Senator  McKellar.  My  question  is  how  much  df  that  do  you  still 
maintain  and  how  much  of  it  do  you  disagree  with,  of  the  part  that 
I  referred  to? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  do  not  believe  I  could  defend  any  of  that.  I  would 
not  defend  any  of  that.     [Referring  to  red  pamphlets] 

Senator  Borah.  You  are  no  longer  a  believer  in  the  principles  of 
syndicalism  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  As  expressed  in  that  I  am  not. 

Senator  Sterling.  Are  you  a  believer  in  syndicalism  in  any  form? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  think  that  is  the  true  expression. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  think  that  expres*^s  the  fundaments  of 
syndicalism,  do  vou? 

Mr.  Foster.  Of  coui*se  the  word  syndicalism  merely  means 
"^  unionism. 
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Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  In  popular  parlance  it  havS  taken  a  well-defined 
meaning  that  we  all  understand,  of  course. 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes:  that  is  the  popular  understanding. 

Senator  Borah.  You  say  in  conducting  this  strike  you  have  noti 
iidvocated  violence  or  bloodshed,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ?  ' 

Mr.  Foster.  Most  assuredly  not. 

Senator  Borah.  And  it  is  not  your  intention  to  do  so?  ,, 

Mr.  Foster.  Of  course  not. 

Senator  Borah.  If  you  are  stiU  a  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  that 
book  there  would  be  no  reason  why  you  should  not  resort  to  violence? 

Mr.  Foster.  If  I  was  still  a  believer  in  that  book  and  tried  to  use 
it  and  put  it  into  practice  I  would  not  be  in  the  position  I  am  in. 

Senator  Borah.  Is  it  your  purpose  to  conduct  this  strike  in  good , 
faith,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor? 

Mr.  Foster.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Borah.  Are  you  in  consultation  with,  and  acting  under  ^ 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Gompers,  and  the  men  who  ^ 
Are  at  the  head  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  think  my  work  has  been  subjected  to  the  most  care* 
ful  scrutiny  of  the  biggest  men  in  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  I  am  certain  if  there  was  anything  about  it  that  was  off 
•color  that  my  activities  would  have  suddenly  come  to  an  end.  In 
fact  I  have  told  President  Gompers  himself  that  at  any  time  he  felt 
mv  conduct  was  such  that  it  did  not  harmonize  with  the  principles 
of  the  Federation  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  merely  drop  a  hint  and 
I  would  be  only  too  glad  to  retire. 

Senator  Borah.  In  other  words,  if  the  time  should  ever  come  in  the 
conduct  of  this  strike  when  your  views  as  to  how  it  should  be  con- 
ducted might  conflict  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Gompers,  would  yoli 
yield  to  his  views? 

Mr.  Foster,    Absolutely. 

Senator  Borah.  Then,  if  there  might  by  reason  of  your  previous 
belief,  be  an  unconscious  adherence  still  to  the  doctrrines  as  laid 
down  in  the  red  pamphlet,  your  association  with  Mr.  Gompers  and 
your  dependence  upon  his  advice  has  been  such  that  it  enables  you 
to  say  that  yon  propose  to  conduct  this  strike  according  to  the.prin- 
ciples  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  did  not  quite  cat<^h  that.  Senator. 

Senator  Borah.  You  propose  to  follow,  notwithstanding  any  pre- 
vious opinions  or  beliefs,  the  principles  and  policies  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor? 

Mr.  Foster.  Absolutely.  *  My  personal  opinions  are  hot  involved  ~ 
here  at  all. 

Senator  Borah.  Have  you  sought  or  are  you  seeking  now  in  any 
way  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  the  laboring  men  in  the  steel  in-  - 
dustry  the  views  which  are  contained  in  that  red  pamphlet? 

Mr.  Foster.  Not  a  bit. 

Senator  Borah.  Have  you  at  any  time  undertaken  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Foster.  No,  sir;  positively  not.  To  complete  that  answer,  I 
might  stAte  that  every  line  that  has  been  sent  out  of  my  office  has 
had  to  l)ear  the  scrutiny  of  all  kinds  of  detectives  and  people  of  that 
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character;  it  has  been  scattered  broadcast  over  the  country,  and  they 
know  very  well  what  is  coming  out  of  my  oflSce. 

Senator  Borah.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  present 
work  of  organizing  the  steel  industry — ^the  work  in  which  you  are 
now  engaged! 

Mr.  Foster.  A  little  over  a  year. 

Senator  Borah.  During  that  time  have  you  advocated  any  of  the 
doctrines  that  are  found  in  this  pamphlet  among  the  men? 

Mr.  Foster.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Borah.  During  that  time  has  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  found  fault  with  your  teachings  or  principles  in  any  way? 
,     Mr.  Foster.  I  have  no  teachings  or  principles.    I  apply  the  prin- 
f^^ples  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  as  best  I  understand 
them,  with  the  censorship  of  24  very  intelligent,  very  alert,  and  re- 
sponsible international  presidents. 

Senator  Borah.  You  say  to  this  committee,  then,  that  in  perform- 
ing your  duty  there  as  an  organizer  you  are  acting  exclusively  under 
the  direction  and  under  the  principles  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor? 

Mr.  Foster.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  your  book  on  trade-unionism  pub- 
lished ? 

Mr.  Foster.  That  was  three  or  four  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Three  or  four  years  ago? 

Mr.  Foster.  About  that. 

The  Chair^fan.  Has  there  been  any  reprint  of  it  in  the  last  few 
years  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  announce  any  of  the  same  doctrines  in 
your  book  on  trade-unionism  that  vou  announced  in  vour  red  pam- 
phlet? '  ^  . 

Mr.  Foster.  There  may  be  a  remnant  of  it  left;  I  don't  know. 

The  Chahiman.  But  you  think  it  is  not  as  radical  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  views  you  expressed  in  that  book  on 
trade-unionism  you  still  hold,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  have  not  read  it  for  a  couple  of  years.  I  am  one 
who  changes  his  mind  once  in  a  while.  I  might  sav  that  other  peo- 
ple do,  too.  I  shook  hands  with  Gustave  Herve  in  La  Sante  Prison. 
At  that  time  he  was  in  there  for  antimilitarism  and  for"  preaching 
sabotage,  and  to-day  I  think  Gustave  Herve  is  one  of  the  biggest 
I  men  in  France.  I  would  like  to  say  this:  It  isn't  that  I  care,  but 
I  know  that  no  matter  what  I  say  it  will  be  misconstrued.  It  is 
bound  to  be  misconstrued. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  They  can  not  say  anything  woi*se  of  you  than  they 
have  said. 

Senator  Borah.  Misconstruction  is  not  a  bad  thing  sometimes,  if 
you  can  just  keep  being  construed  and  not  lose  your  identity.  You 
will  find  that  out,  that  all  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  state  your  views, 
and  you  will  finally  get  them  before  the  public. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  stated  here  by  a  witness,  I  think  by  Mr. 
Gompers,  that  vou  were  a  delegate  to  the  convention  at  Budapest  of 
the  I.  W.  W. 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes.  ^ 
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The  Chairman.  And  that  you  had  some  controversy  there  with  a 
Mr.  Duncan,  which  matter  afterwards  came  up  in  the  American  Fed- 
<*ration  of  Labor? 

Mr.  Fosi-EK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  the  representative  of  the  I.  W.  W.  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  think  it  was  1910  or  1911. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  go  to  Paris  at  that  time  as  a  repre- 
i^entati ve  of  the  I.  W.  W.  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  No,  sir.    I  went  there  as  an  individual. 

Senator  McKellar.  Are  you  still  a  member  of  the  I.  W.  W.  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Steri^ing.  How  long  since  did  you  cease  to  be  a  member 
ofthel.W.W.? 

Mr.  Foster.  About  nine  years;  eight  or  nine  years.  i" 

Senator  Sterling.  You  were  representing  the  I.  W.  W.  at  Buda- 
pest in  1911,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Fostki.  Yes,  sir. 

Senatoi*  Stbruno.  Did  you  immediately  sever  your  connections 
with  the  I.  W.  W.  after  the  Budapest  convention? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  did. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  did? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  represented  them  there,  however,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  was  eight  years  ago. 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  When  did  vou  first  become  a  member  of  the 
1.  W.W.? 

Mr.  Foster.  Two  or  three  years  before  that.  I 

Senator  Sterling.  Two  or  three  years  before? 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  a  couple  of  years. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  an  I.  W.  W.  publication  called 
The  Labor  Defender? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  vou  know  of  an  I.  W.  W.  publication  called 
The  Eebel  Worker? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  think  I  have  heard  of  that. 

Senator  Stkrlino.  Did  you  ever  contribute  anything  to  The  Rebel 
Worker,  any  articles  or  anything? 

Mr.  Foster.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  an  I.  W.  W.  publication  called 
SoUdarity? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  have  contributed  to  that,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  recently? 

Mr.  Foster.  About  8  or  9  years  ago. 

Senator  Sterling.  Now,  Mr.  Foster,  you  say  that  you  organized 
the  car  men's  union? 

Mr.  Foster.  No,  I  belong  to  it. 
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Senator  Si'erling.  You  belong  to  it  but  did  not  organize  it? 
Mr.  Foster.  That  is  riglit. 

Senator  Sterling.  Then  you  have  been  a  worker,  have  you,  among 
the  car  men? 
Mr.  Foster.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  em- 
ployment ? 
Mr.  F0S1T.R.  Oh,  several  years. 

'Senator  Sterling.  What  is  your  particular  work  with  the  car 
men? 
Mr.  Foster.  I  am  a  car  inspector. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  ever  work  in  the  steel  industry? 
Mr.  Fosi-ER.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Are  you  a  machinist  by  trade? 
Mr.  Foster.  No,  a  ear  inspector. 
Senator  McKellar.  A  car  in^i)ector? 
Mr.  Fostf:r.  Yes. 

Senator  JIcKellar.  Is  that  regarded  as  skilled  employment? 
Mr.  Foster.  Yes.     They  get  the  higliest  rate  paid  the  mechanics 
<m  the  railroads;  the  highest  standard  rate. 
.  Senator  McKellar.  How^  long  have  you  worked  at  that  trade  ? 
Mr.  Foster.  Oh,  I  w^oukl  say  probably  five  years.  ^ 

Senator  McKEiiLAR.  And  for  what  railroads? 
Mr.  Foster.  The  Chicago  North  Western. 
Senator  McKellar.  When  was  that? 
Mr.  Foster.  That  was  about  from  1911  on. 
Senator  McKellar.  1911  to  1916? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  did  not  work  entirely  for  the  Chicago  North  West- 
em  Railroad.    I  worked  in  the  stockyards  and  for  the  Soo  Line. 
Senator  McKellar.  For  what  other  line? 
Mr.  FosTFji.  The  Soo  Line. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  organized  the  stockyards  union  at  Chicago,, 
did  you? 
Mr.  Foster.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  have  any  work  to  do  in  connection 
with  the  organizing  of  that  union? 
Mr.  Foster.  I  worked  with  them? 
Senator  Sterling.  Oh.  you  worked  with  them? 
Mr.  Foster.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  you  a  member  of  that  union? 
Mr.  Foster.  I  was. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  you  associated  with  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Hanson  in  organizing  the  stockyards  union  ? 
Mr.  Foster.  I  do  not  know  the  name. 
Senator  Sterling.  You  do  not  know  him? 
Mr.  Foster.  I  do  not  know  him. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  do  not  recall  such  a  person   interested 
with  you? 

Mr.  Foster.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  there  some  people  assisting  in  that  or- 
ganization whose  names  you  did  not  know  ? 
Mr.  Foster.  Oh,  yes.    They  all  help,  you  know. 
Senator  Walsh.  What  was  your  attitude  toward  this  country 
during  the  war?    I  would  just  like  to  ask  that  question  for  the 
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record.     I  assume,  of  course,  that  eveiy  American  citizen  has  been 
loyal. 

Mr.  Foster.  My  attitude  toward  the  war  was  that  it  must  l)e  won 
at  all  costs. 

Senator  Walsh.  Some  reference  was  made  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
about  your  purchasing  bonds  or  your  subscribing  to  some  cam- 
paign fund.  .Do  you  mind  telling  the  committee  just  what  you 
did  personally  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  I  did  the  same  as  everyone  else. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  bought  my  share,  what  I  figured  I  was  ^ble  to  af- 
ford, and  in  our  uAion  we  did  our  best  to  nelp  make  the  loans  a 
success. 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  you  make  speeches? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir." 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many? 

Mr.  Foster.  Oh,  dozens  of  them. 

Senator  Walsh.  This  is  important.  Judge  Gary  said  hei^e,  and 
he  has  a  lot  of  sympathy  in  this  country  with  his  statement,  that  he 
did  not  propose  to  sit  down  and  discuss  the  labor  strike  with  a 
man  who  entertained  the  views  that  your  red  book  contains.  He 
has  a  lot  of  sympathy  for  that.  A  lot  of  people  agree  with  him. 
Probably  members  of  this  committee  agree  with  him.  Now  if  you 
have  changed  your  views,  if  you  are  a  loyal  American  and  you  do 
not  believe  in  these  isms,  I  think  the  quicker  you  can  get  that  before 
us,  the  quicker  you  can  show  us  that  you  are  a  loyal  American,  the 
better  it  will  be  and  the  more  it  will  help,  not  yourself,  but  the  work- 
men who  may  be  injured  by  your  radicalism. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  do  not  object  to  answering  any  question  about  the 
war  at  all,  but  when  I  am  asked  "  What  is  your  attitude  toward  the 
State;  what  is  your  attitude  toward  religion;  what  is  your  attitude 
toward  ethics,"  and  questions  of  that  character,  I  do  not  think  I 
should  be  required  to  answer  them.    What  was  your  last  question? 

Senator  Walsh.  This  relates  to  your  attitude  toward  American 
institutions,  and  that  is  why  this  question  may  be  proper  where  the 
questions  you  spoke  of  may  not  be.    I  would  like  to  nave  you,  for  the. 
sake  of  the  record,  tell  us  how  many  speeches  you  made,  what  timel 
you  devoted,  and  what  money  you  expended  for  bonds,  for  the  Eed 
Cross  or  for  any  other  purpose? 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  I  thmk  I  bought  either  $450  or  $600  worth  of 
bonds  during  the  war.    I  can  not  say  exactly. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  made  speeches  for  the  sale  of  bonds? 

Mr.  Foster.  We  ca'rried  on  a  regular  campaign  in  our  organiza-* , 
tion  in  the  stock  yards. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  your  attitude  was  the  same  as  the  attitude 
of  all  the  other  members  of  your  organization? 

Mr.  Foster.  Absolutely. 

Senator  McKellar.  Have  you  at  any  time,  publicly  or  privately, 
prior  to  this  date  repudiated  the  doctrines  contained  in  this  red 
book? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  want  to  say  my  work  has  been  such  for  the  last 
couple  of  years  that  nobody  has  even  questioned  me  about  it. 

Senator  McKellar.  So  that  up  to  date,  up  tb  the  time  that  I 
asked  you  the  question  a  while  ago,  you  had  never  either  publicly 
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or  privately  repudiated  the  doctrines  in  this  book,  so  far  as  you 
know  ? 

Mr.  P^osTER.  Only  through  niv  activities.  I  may  have  at  times 
said  probably  the  same  thing,  but  as  to  going  into  any  extended 
repudiation  of  it,  I  have  never  done  that. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  never  have?  Speaking  of  the  war,  what 
is  your  age? 

Mr.  Foster.  Thirty-nine. 

Senator  McKeular.  Were  you  drafted? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir.  That  is,  I  was  in  the  last  draft.  I  was  not 
drafted. 

Senatoi^McKBixAR.  Were  you  mustered  into  the  service? 

Mr.  Foster.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Foster.  Because  I  was  married. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  claimed  exemption  on  the  ground  that 
you  were  married? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Foster,  one  Jake  Margolas, 
a  representative  of  the  I.  W.  W.  in  this  country,  and  here  from 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  know  James  Margolas,  attorney  for  the  metals  union 
in  Pittsburgh. 

Senator  Sterling.  lie  has  been  the  legal  representative,  has  he 
not,  of  the  I.  W.  W.? 
-Mr.  Foster.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  do  not  know.  Have  you  had  occasion  to 
have  conferences  with  Mr.  Margolas  recently,  at  or  about  the  time 
of  the  beginning  of  this  strike? 

Mr.  Foster.  He  came  into  my  oflSce  once,  yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  He  came  into  your  office  last  August? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes;  the  same  as  he  goes  into  every  labor  office  in 
Pittsburgh. 

Senator  Sterling.  He  was  in  your  office  last  August,  August 
of  1919? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  don't  know.     August?     No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  recently  was  he  there? 

Mr.  Foster.  Oh,  three  or  four  months  ago,  I  guess. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  do  not  know  anvthing  about  his  connec- 
tion with  the  I.  W.  W.? 

Mr.  Foster.  Only  what  I  read  in  the  newspapers  about  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  Well,  you  do  know  from  readingin  the  news- 
papers that  he  is  the  legal  representative  of  the  I.  W.  W.  ? 
Mr.  Foster.  No;  I  do  not  know  that  he  is. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  heard  it  said  that  he  was?  Have  you 
over  heard  it  stated  that  he  was? 

Mr.  Foster.  No;  I  can  not  sav  I  have.  I  know  he  acts  in  most 
cases  of  that  character,  but  T  will  say  I  do  not  know  whether  he  lias 
ever  acted  for  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Lupin.  May  I  make  a  statement  in  this  connection?  Mr. 
Margolas  was  an  attorney  in  Pittsburgh ;  when  I  came  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh field  I  thought  of  employing  nim,  because  he  did  effective 
work  for  the  molder  strikers  in  1916.  Mr.  Foster  objected  to  my  em- 
ploying Mr.  Margolas  because  of  his  views. 
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Senator  Sterling.  Yes.  Mr.  Foster  evidMitly  knew  something 
about  Mr.  Margolas  at  that  time.  \ 

Senator  Phipps.  Mr.  Foster,  I  think  ^  would  be  well  to  have  you 
give  the  committee  a  little  idea  as  to  the  present  working  and  living 
conditions  that  have  been  complained  of  and  that  are  stated  to  be  the 
basis  and  cause  of  this  strike. 

Mr.  Foster.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could 
<iualify  as  an  exnert  in  that  matter.  I  do  know  this:  That  in  the 
steel  districts  in  Pennsylvania,  the  cities  of  Homestead  and  Braddock 
and  Rankin  and  McKeesport,  where  the  steel  workers  live,  they  arel- 
little  better  than  collections  of  hovels,  as  they  could  hardly  else  be 
on  the  wages  the  men  are  receiving. 

Senator  Piiipps.  How  do  the  wages  the  men  are  receiving  compare 
with  the  wages  in  other  industries  in  that  manufacturing  center? 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  that  depends.  The  organized  workers,  of  course, 
receive  better  money.  In  McKeesport,  for  example,  the  laborers  in 
the  building  trades,  who  are  identically  the  same  class  of  men,  get 
SO  cents  an  hour.  The  laborers  in  the  mill  get  40  cents  an  hour — one- 
half  as  much. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  are  in  charge  of  the  organizing  of  the  men 
in  all  of  these  districts  for  the  purpose  of  this  contest.  How  many 
organizers  report  W  you,  as  secretary  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  in  order  to  understand  that,  you  have  got  to 
know  that  each  of  these  international  unions  send  their  own  organ- 
izers in  there,  and  these  Qrganizers  are  hired  by  them,  paid  by  them, 
and  controlled  by  them,  and  they  do  not  report  to  me.  There  are 
many  of  that  type  of  organizer.  Each  international  union  has  its 
quota. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  know  approximately  how  many  organ- 
izers have  been  engaged  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  In  this  work? 

Senator  Phipps.  In  this  work,  during  the  past  few  months. 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  there  are  quite  a  number.  Mr.  Tighe  says  his 
organization  has  20. 

Mr.  Tighe.  Nearly  that,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  did  not  know  there  were  that  many. 

Senator  Phipps.  Now,  as  to  their  compensation  compared  to  what 
the  workers  in  the  mills  receive,  how  are  they  paid? 

Mr.  Foster.  Each  union  pays  a  different  rate.  Some  pay  $7  a  day 
and  expenses;  some  $6;  some  $8  and  expenses. 

Senator  Phipps.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  what  your 
own  salary  is? 

Mr.  Foster.  My  salary  is  $8  a  day  and  expenses,  exactly  the  same 
as  paid  to  American  Federation  of  Labor  organizers. 

Senator  Phipps.  When  a  strike  is  on  and  the  men  are  out  on  strike 
und  draw  strike  benefits,  how  is  that  based,  what  do  they  receive?  ^ 

Mr.  Foster.  That  is  according  to  the  laws  of  the  respective  organi- 
zationa  Some  have  some  regulations  and  others  have  other  regu- 
lations. 

Senator  Phipps.  As  a  rule,  is  it  less  than  the  amount  the  man 
would  be  receiving  in  his  daily  work? 

Mr.  Foster,  Oh,  far  less. 

Senator  Phipps.  Far  less? 
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Mr.  Foster.  Much  less.  Not  over  25  per  cent,  as  a  rule,  I  should 
imagine. 

Senator  Phipps.  About  25  per  cent,  you  think,  of  what  they  would 
i-eceive? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  could  not  estimate  it,  but  offhand  I  would  sajr  that^ 

Senator  Phipps.  When  a  strike  is  on,  is  there  any  reduction  in  the 
wages  paid  the  organizei-s,  or  do  they  draw  the  same  rates  that  they 
do  when  theer  is  no  strike  on? 

Mr.  Foster.  AVhen  a  strike  is  on  I  believe  that  more  times  than  not 
the  organizer  will  go  short.  Of  all  the  strikes  that  have  been  had 
in  America,  I  believe  more  times  than  not  the  organizers  have  not 
been  paid.  I  know  that  our  officials  for  many  years  often  went  with- 
out any  salaries  whatever. 

Senator  Phipps.  Under  the  present  situation,  you  have  stated  that 
there  are  about  2,000,000  members  of  the  24  international  associa* 
tions.  Those  membei-s  have  paid  an  initiation  of  $3  per  head,  have 
they  not? 

Mr.  Foster.  No  ;  these  2,000,000  men  are  members  affiliated  with 
these.  That  is  not  counting  those  in  the  steel  industry.  Those  in  the 
steel  industry  have  paid  the  $3  per  head. 

Senator  Phipps,  But  these  24  international  unions  have  recognized 
the  strike,  have  they  not — they  are  standing  behind  the  men  who 
are  out  on  strike? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Now,  those  members  paid  dues  of  $2.75  per 
quarter? 

Mr.  Foster.  They  vary.    Every  union  is  different. 

Senator  Phipps.  To  what  extent  would  there  be  a  variation  in  the 
dues? 

Mr.  Foster.  They  run  from  50  cents  a  month  to  three  or  four 
dollai's  a  month. 

Senator  Phipps.  If  we  were  to  take  an  average  of  a  dollar  a  months 
would  that  be  about  fair? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  suppose  that  would  be  all  right. 

Senator  Phipps.  Suppose  we  put  it  even  a  little  lower  than  thaL 
With  2,000,000  membei-s,  figuring  at  $10  a  year,  you  would  have  in 
the  course  of  a  year  $20,000,000  for  the  purposes  of  conducing  the 
operations  of  these  organizations,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Foster.  You  would;  but  you  have  got  to  understand  how 
that  money  is  applied.  Probably  75  per  cent  of  those  dues  would 
never  get  beyond  the  local  unions.  They  are  used  for  local  purposes 
of  the  men  themselves :  only  a  small  percentage  goes  to  the  interna- 
tional  for  their  general  expenses.  So  it  would  not  be  anywhere  near 
$20,000,000. 

Senator  Phipps.  But  say  it  was  $20,000,000.  Three-quarters  of 
that  would  be  $15,000,000  to  use  among  the  locals.  That  would  be 
more  than  could  possibly  be  required  for  the  payment  of  the  organ- 
izei*s  and  the  expenses  of  secretaries  and  other  headquarters  upkeep? 

Mr.  FosTFjR.  When  you  consider  that  there  are  40,000  local  unions 
or  more  in  this  countrj,  a  few  million  dollars  does  not  spread 
very  thick  over  it,  especially  as  they  have  paid  secretaries  and  busi- 
ness agents  and  heavy  expenses  of  all  sorts. 

Senator  Phipps.  In  a  statement  made  this  morning,  I  believe  by- 
Mr.  Tighe,  which  is  confirmatory  of  one  made  the  other  day  by 
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Mr.  Gonipers,  they  expressed  themselves  as  being  opposed  to  a  bonus 
system.  I  believe  Judge  Gary  in  his  testimony  yesterday  referred 
to  tliat  as  a  special  compensation,  where  the  Steel  Corporation  rec- 
ognizes superior  ability  or  superior  service  oni  the  part  of  an  em- 
ployee. Wliat  is  your  view  on  that  subject,  as  to  that  special  com- 
pensation ? 

Mr.  FosTKR.  My  experience  with  tlie  bonus  system  is  that  it  is 
very  unsatisfactory  to  the  worker.  It  is  a  system  of  speeding  them 
up.  It  is  a  system  of  si)eeding  tliem  up  to  reduce  to  final  terms  of 
piece-work  system. 

Senator  Phipps.  In  fixing  the  compensation  of  the  organizei*s, 
it  has  been  stated  that  the  organizers — not  stated  in  this  testimony 
here,  but  the  statement  lias  been  made  outside — that  the  organizers 
are  paid  $1  per  head  for  every  new  member  they  secure  for  an  or- 
ganization.   Wliat  is  your  answer  to  tliat? 

Mr.  Foster.  That  is  not  true.  The  organization  committee,  the 
organizing  fund,  receives  a  dollar  for  each  member  that  is  organ- 
ized. 

Senator  Piiipps.  The  organizing  fund  receives  it  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Piiipps.  And  the  organizers  are  paid  out  of  that  fund 
rather  than  out  of  local  dues,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  No,  sir;  the  organizers  themselves  are  paid  by  the 
international  unions.  The  use  of  the  local  fnnds  is  for  business 
agents  and  local  men. 

Senator  Piiipps.  At  the  time  this  present  strike  was  under  con- 
sideration and  a  date  was  agreed  upon,  providing  the  men  decided 
that  they  desii-ed  the  strike,  were  the  different  locals  presented  witli 
copies  of  the  demands  that  were  to  be  uiade  upon  the  employers? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  that  formed  the  basis  of  their  ballot,  did  it, 
whether  or  not  they  favored  the  strike? 

Mr.  Fostkr.  I  suppose  so.  They  were  all  furnished  copies.  They 
undei-stood  what  they  wei'e  voting  on. 

Senator  Piiipps.  Vour  reports  on  the  strike  vote  came  in  the  form 
of  communications  from  tne  different  international  organizations 
to  the  effect  that  a  certain  ]>ercentage  of  their  men  had  voted  for  a 
strike  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir. 

vSenator  Piiipps.  And  in  uuiking  that  report  wo  are  told  that  the 
number  of  ujen  who  had  voted  was  not  stated. 

Mr.  Foster.  Sometimes  it  was,  and  other  times  not;  but,  as  a 
rule,  it  was  not. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  believe  we  have  l)een  promised,  for  the  pui- 
pose  of  our  report  here,  the  actual  vote  rejmrt  froui  each  of  the 
organizations.  As  secretary  of  the  conuuittee.  will  you  see  that 
this  committee  is  furnished  with  that  information,  please? 

Mr.  Foster.  The  repoi-t  of  the  vote  from  each  organization?  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  can  get  it.     I  can  ask  for  it. 

Senator  Piiipps.  It  must  be  in  the  records  of  the  local  organiza- 
tions if  the  vote  were  taken. 

Mr.  Fostkr.  I  personally  have  no  authority  over  such  matters  as 
that.     I  could  ask  for  it,  and  if  they  could  compile  it — — 

Mr.  Lupin.  We  have  lieeded  your  request;  we  are  trying  to  get 
it  for  you. 
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Senator  Ptiipps.  All  ripht.  Xow,  in  calling  this  strike,  we  are 
told  that  there  was  no  distinction  made  between  plants  of  the  steel 
corporation  and  plants  not  affiliated  with  the  steel  corporation,  not 
owned  hv  them;  that  it  was  a  steel  strike:  that  all  of  the  workers 
were  requested  to  ^o  out  on  September  2±     Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  No  ;  that  is  not  right. 

Senator  Phipps.  "Wliat  is  your  undei-standing  of  the  situation  as 
to  calling  the  strike? 

Mr.  Foster.  The  strike  was  called  on  all  steel  mills  in  America  not 
working  under  union  agreements. 

Senator  Piiipps.  That  is  just  stating  the  same  thing  in  a  little  dif- 
ferent form.  That  is  the  question  I  really  meant  to  ashi-  Then,  what 
plan  of  placing  before  these  independent  companies  the  demands  of 
the  men  for  recognition  was  followed  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  There  were  two  plans  followed.  One  was  the  individ- 
ual organizations  approached  them  in  many  instances,  and  then  the 
committee  as  a  whole  sent  them  a  request  for  a  conference,  each  and 
every  independent  one.  There  may  be  some  that  were  affected  that 
we  did  not  get  to  hear  of,  but  all  the  large  independents,  at  least. 

Senator  Phipps.  Are  we  to  understand  from  that  that  none  of 
these  independents  complied  with  your   i*equest   for  a  conference? 

Mr.  Foster.  There  were  some  that  did. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  happened  in  sequence? 

Afr.  Foster.  I  did  not  take  part  in  those  conferences  and  could 
not  say.  Representatives  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron, 
Steel  and  Tin  Workers  met  with  officials  of  various  companies,  I 
understand. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  do  not  know  whether  those  companies  ac- 
ceded to  the  V2  denuuuls  presented  to  them?  ^ 

Mr.  FosiT^R.  I  am  pretty  sure  they  did  not 

Senator  Phipps.   Y  ou  are  sure  they  did  not  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  know  in  one  or  two  cases  they  did — small  concerns. 

Senator  Phipps.  But  in  the  larger  cases,  the  majority  of  the  cases, 
perha])s,  the  12  demands  were  not  acceded  to? 

Mr.  Foster.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  the  result  was  a  strike  in  those  plants? 

Mr.  FosTFJL  The  result  was  a  strike. 

Senator  Phipps.  So  that  even  where  you  had  a  conference  with 
these  independent  steel  producers,  the  net  result  was  the  same — the 
strike  was  called  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  The  situation  in  that  regard  is  this:  From  the  in- 
formation I  have  got,  these  were  very  small  concerns,  and  they  felt 
that  they  had  to  go  alone:  and  do  what  the  big  fellow  did  anyhow, 
and  they  simply  said,  "Well,  we  will  have  to  let  the  strike  affect 
us  the  same  as  him,  because  he  dominates  the  industry,  and  whatever 
he  does  we  will  have  to  do.'' 

Senator  Phipps.  How  about  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  plant  in 
'my  State  of  Colorado,  where  checking  by  the  12  demands  with  in- 
formation that  was  read  into  the  Congressional  Record  the  other  da\ 
revealed  that  the  company  was  already  conceding  practically  all 
that  the  men  were  asking  for  under  these  12  demands  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  All  except  the  first  one.  I  did  not  say  all,  either,  but 
they  did  not  concede  the  first  demand,  the  right  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. 
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Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  mean  by  collective  bargaining  that  the 
men  in  a  plant  in  Colorado,  which  is  the  only  steel  plant — ^yoii  may 
say,  the  only  one  you  would  class  as  a  big  steel  plant  in  Colorado,  at 
least,  although  they  are  permitted  to,  and  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
bargain  with  their  employers  over  the  wage  scales,  labor  conditions 
and  other  things,  that  because  the  companv  would  not  agree  that 
they  should  bargain  in  conection  with  steel  plants  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  that  therefore  collective  bargaining  was  not  per- 
missible ? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  mean  they  were  dissatisfied  with  that  system  they 
had  there  for  many  reasons.  I  do  not  know,  that  might  be  one  of 
them  that  you  state,  but  they  are  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  it, 
and  they  make  that  as  one  of  their  demands,  the  abolition  of  these 
company  unions. 

Senator  Phipps.  The  abolition  of  the  company  unions? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  They  had  a  company  union  at  Pueblo  'i 

Mr.  Foster.  That  is  what  we  call  a  company  union. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  about  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  plants? 
They  were  not  called  out  on  September  22, 1  believe? 

Mr.  Foster.  They  were  called  out,  but  there  was  a  misunder- 
standing. 

Senator  Phipps.  Then  a  new  and  later  date  was  agreed  upon  and 
the  men  were  called  out  a  week  later,  T  believe,  Monday  of  this  week, 
to  be  exact? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  is  correct? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Previous  to  that  calling  out,  was  there  a  request 
for  a  conference  with  the  officials  of  the  Bethlehem  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Was  that  refused  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  They  declined  to  confer  with  representatives  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.,  did  they? 

Mr.  Foster.  Representatives  of  these  international  unions — yes, 
sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  was  the  ballot  taken  in  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.  plant? 

Mr.  Foster.  They  all  voted  according  to  their  laws.  I  do  not  know 
how  they  voted.  They  reported  a  vote  was  taken,  and  that  is  all  the 
information  I  get  on  it. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  do  not  send  out  the  ballots  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh headquarters? 

Mr.  Foster.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  You   do  send  out  from  Pittsburgh  headquar- 
ters to  the  plants  in  that  district,  do  you  not? 
•    Mr.  Foster.  Send  out  what? 

Senator  Phipps.  The  ballots  for  voting? 

Mr.  Foster.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  send  out  circulars  over  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict from  the  headquarters  in  the  city,  do  you? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes;  we  sent  our  circulars. 
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Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  know  about  how  many  circulars  of  the 
issue  known  as  Circular  No.  2  were  sent  out  to  the  men  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  do  not  know  it  by  the  number. 

Senator  Phipps.  It  would  be  a  large  number,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  It  probably  would.  I  do  not  i^ecognize  the  circular  by 
the  number.    If  you  could  tell  me  what  was  in  it 

Senator  Phipps.  No;  I  have  never  seen  the  circular.  I  merely 
heard  that  the  circular  No.  2  was  sent  out  rather  generally.  You 
do  not  know  in  what  manner  the  workmen  at  the  Betlilehem  plant 
were  polled? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  do  know  this,  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  national 
committee,  where  the  strike  was  decided  upon  in  the  Bethlehem 
plants,  that  the  representatives  of  the  different  organizations  stated 
that  tlie  matter  had  been  handled  in  accordance  wih  their  laws. 
Outside  of  that  I  had  no  right  to  any  information. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  the  strike  call  was  made  locally  then  by  the 
union,  was  it,  their  local  union? 

Mr.  FasTEit.  Xo,  sir;  the  strike  was  issued  from  Pittsburgh  on 
l)ehalf  of  tliese  international  representatives. 

Senator  Phipps.  Was  that  based  on  their  report  to  you  that  the 
men  had  voted  in  favor  of  the  strike? 

Mr.  Fostek.  No,  sir;  they  do  not  report  to  me.  They  report  to 
themselves,  to  each  other,  and  the  matter  is  thrashed  out  and  action 
decided  upon. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  Mr.  Foster,  is  the 
method. 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  I  undei-stand. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  stated  the  call  was  issued  from  Pittsburgh. 
Now,  what  did  yo>i  base  your  action  on  when  they  sent  that  call  out? 

Mr.  F'osTER.  They  instructed  me  to  send  it  out. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  circular  headed  "Iron  and 
Steel  Workers,"  on  which  appears  the  name  of  your  chairman,  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick,  and  your  own  name  as  secretary-treasurer,  addressed  to 
the  Bethlehem  vsteel  workei-s,  and  ask  you  if  that  is  a  copy  of  the 
.strike  order  that  you  referred  to? 

Mr.  Foster.  No:  this  is  not  the  strike  order.  The  official  strike 
order  was  sent  by  our  committee  to  the  local  representatives  in 
Bethlehem. 

Senator  Phipps.  But  this  was  printed  by  your  Pittsburgh  office, 
was  it  not,  Mr.  Foster? 

Mr.  Foster.  It  was  printed  by  the  local  men  in  Bethlehem. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  think  you  said  it  was  sent  out  from  Pittsburgh? 

Mr.  Foster.  No  :  this  is  not  sent  out  from  Pittsburgh.  The  strike 
call  was  a  telegram  sent  to  the  different  points,  and  this  was  printed 
in  Bethlehem — that  is,  they  had  charge  of  that.  We  did  not  send 
this  out  ourselves.  I  will  state,  though,  that  these  circulars  got  into 
the  hands  of  the  men  before  the  strike  order  was  sent  out,  and  the 
reason  for  that  was  this,  they  expected — the  men  were  in  such  a  frame 
of  mind  that  they  expectecl  they  would  strike,  and  they  had  these 
l)rinted  in  anticipation  of  that*  Of  course,  if  there  had  been  no 
strike  these  would  all  have  been  destroyed,  but  it  seems  that  some  one 
leaked  and  it  got  out;  and  the  company  got  hold  of  a  number 
of  them  in  some  way. 
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Senator  Phipps.  Will  you  identify  that  for  us,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Foster  ?    I  submit  this  for  the  record. 

(The  document  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

IRON    AND    8TKEL    WOKKKR8. 

:[  John   Pltzpatrlck,  cbalrman,   Chica^ro.  111. ;   William  Z.   Foster,   socrotary-troasnrer, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa.] 

PiTTSBi'R«H,  Pa.,  September  25,  J919. 

BETTHLEHEH    BTERL    WORKERS — STRIKE    CALI.ED   SEPTEMBER    29,    1019. 

AU  men  employed  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  are  requested  to  lay 
down  their  tools  beginning  at  6  o*clock  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  September 
29,  and  refuse  to  resume  their  employment  until  mieh  time  as  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion concedes  the  demands  of  the  organizations. 

For  months  the  employees  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  in  the  shipyards 
of  this  company  have  enjoyed  a  solid  union  agreement,  signed  by  President 
B.  G.  Grace,  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  with  the  Metal  Trades  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Wage  rate  guaranteed  and  paid 
easily  average  60  per  cent  higher  than  is  paid  by  the  same  company  in  the  steel 
mills.  The  shipyard  employees  secured  these  concessions  by  organizing  and 
making  a  stand.  We  believe  the  employees  of  the  steel  mills  are  entitled 
to  the  same  conditions  and  wages. 

The  Bethelehem  Steel  Co.  has  absolutei^v  refused  to  meet  the  conference  com- 
mittee of  the  national  committee  to  take  up  the  grievances  of  the  employees 
of  the  five  plants  located  at  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  Steelton,  Lebanon,  Reading, 
and  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  time  has  come  to  bring  about  the  same  working  conditions  in  the  steel 
mills  as  are  granted  to  the  employees  of  the  ship  yards,  railroads,  and  navy 
yards. 

Stay  away  from  all  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Coi^poration  plants  on  Monday. 
September  29. 

Protect  your  orga,nizations  against  any  violence  being  useil,  and  see  tliat  the 
strike  is  carried  on  in  a  peaceful  manner. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  won  all  Its  great  progress  by  peaceful 
nnd  legal  means.     Stop  work  September  29. 

National  Coniniittee  for  Organizing  Iron  and  Steel  Workers. 

Senator  Phipps.  When  did  your  national  committee  in  Pittsburgh 
receive  advice  from  Bethlehem  that  tlie  men  fa\'ore(l  a  strike,  on 
what  date? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  should  imapne  it  was  at  least  a  month  before  the 
strike  was  declared. 

Senator  Phipps.  Yes;  but  I  am  trying  now  to  locate  the  time  when 
the  calling  of  the  strike  for  September  29  was  determined  upon.  You 
had  a  communication  from  Bethlehem,  you  tell  us? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  had  to  do  with  calling  a  strike? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  you  responded  to  that  by  authorizing  them 
to  call  a  strike? 

Mr.  Foster.  Our  committee  met  and  heard  the  reports  from  Beth- 
lehem and  canvassed  the  organizations  as  to  what  position  they  took 
on  this,  and  the  result  was  that  they  declared  in  favor  of  a  strike. 

Senator  Phipps.  On  Avhat  date  was  that  confei^nce  or  meeting 
held? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  think  that  was  about  the  26th. 

Senator  Phipps.  The  26th  of  September? 

Mr.  FasTER.  Yes :  either  the  25th  or  the  26th. 
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Senator  Phipps.  And  your  communication  then  went  back  to  them 
on  what  date? 

Mr.  Foster.  About  the  same  date.  But  I  will  say  this  in  connec- 
tion with  tliat,  we  had  several  meetings  on  the  Bethlehem  situation. 
We  realized  the  importance  of  the  matter,  and  we  had  to  discuss  it 
at  length.  We  had  a  meeting  on  the  24th,  I  believe  it  was,  and  took 
the  matter  up,  but  did  not  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusions  in  re- 
gard to  it,  and  we  took  it  up  again  on  the  26th.  The  impression 
was  that  the  Bethlehem  strike  order  would  be  issued  on  the  25th; 
most  of  them  expected  that  it  would;  but  matters  transpired  tliftt  it 
was  not  issued  at  that  time,  and  we  held  a  further  meeting  on  it — 
two  further  meetings,  in  fact — before  the  order  was  finally  issued 
on  or  about  the  27th,  I  think. 

Senator  Phipfs.  You  think  the  27th  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  believe  it  was  Friday  or  Saturday. 

Senator  Phipps.  The  fact  that  this  circular  is  dated  Pittsburgh^ 
Pa.,  September  25,  with  the  address  303  Magee  Building,  was  my 
reason  for  avssuming  this  was  printed  in  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Foster.  This  bears  a  union  label  of  Reading,  Pa.  That  is 
where  it  was  printed. 

Senator  Phipps.  No.  4  is  Reading,  Pa.,  is  it? 

Mr.  Foster.  It  says  that  right  in  there. 

Senator  Phipps.  But  where  is  your  printing  done,  I  mean  your 
general  printing,  these  circulars  I  have  referred  to,  one  that  was 
referred  to  as  No.  2? 

Mr.  Foster.  We  get  our  printing  done  almost  entirely  at  the  S.  &  S. 
Printing  Co.,  Fifth  Avenue. 

Senator  Phipps.  Stephenson's? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  do  not  know ;  the  name  is  just  S.  &  S. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  know  how  many  ballots  were  printed  there 
for  use  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  No  ;  I  could  not  tell,  because  all  the  organizations  have 
their  own  ballots,  practically. 

Senator  Phipps.  Mr.  Tighe  would  know  that,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Tighe.  I  could  not  tell.  The  way  we  sent  out  our  ballots  was 
we  accompanied  the  ballots  with  a  circular  letter  calling  attention  to 
certain  provisions  in  our  laws,  then  we  got  the  number  of  members 
in  the  lodges  and  sent  the  number  of  ballots  that  we  thought  the 
lodge  would  use,  but  those  ballots,  I  think,  are  all  up  in  our  office 
at  the  present  time  from  those  lodges  that  voted  on  it. 

I  want  to  sayj  Senator,  in  connection  with  this  here,  being  as  you 
asked  the  question,  that  the  members  of  our  organization,  who  at 
that  time  were  in  the  organization,  about  98  per  cent  of  them  voted 
for  a  strike.  There  was  only  one  lodge  in  the  whole  list  of  them  that 
voted  against  it.    All  the  others  voted  for  it. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  brings  out  a  point  that  I  had  in  mind,  Mr. 
Tighe,  if  I  may  have  your  attention  for  just  a  moment.  Then  do 
we  understand  that  in  figuring  percentages  favoring  the  strike  the 
vote  is  figured  by  lodges  and  not  by  ballots  of  the  individual  work- 
men? 

Mr.  Tighe.  Well,  I  want  to  say  that  as  far  as  our  organization  was 
concerned,  that  while  we  give  that  as  the  average,  tne  fact  is  the 
individual  lodges  voted  that  way.    Some  of  them  voted  100  per 
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cent;  that  is,  the  majority  of  them  voted  100  per  cent,  and  the  98 
is  just  a  variation. 

Senator  Phipps.  Of  course,  the  figures,  when  submitted,  will  dis- 
close that.  What  the  committee  really  is  interested  in  was  to  learn 
how  many  men  had  voted  to  strike  and  how  many  had  voted  against 
going  on  a  strike. 

Mr.  Foster,  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  know  of  any 
union  organizations  that  are  incorporated,  so  that  they  might  sue  or 
be  sued  in  the  courts  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  None  aflSliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Rubin.  That  is  not  necessary,  Senator,  to  make  them  a  party. 
It  is  )iot  necessary  in  law  to  make  them  party  plaintiff  or  defendant. 

Senator  Phipps  Then  whjr  do  they  decline  to  incorporate? 

Mr.  EuBiN.  That  is  for  different  reasons. 

Senator  Phipps.  Can  you  state  the  reason,  Mr.  Bubin? 

Mr.  Rubin.  I  think  Mr.  Gompers  could  answer  that  question 
better. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  state  it  if  you  will  give  me  an 
opportunity. 

Mr.  Rubin.  I  will  refer  it  to  Mr.  Gompers. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  suppose  there  is  no  objection,  is  there,  to  have 
Mr.  Gompers  state  why  labor  organizations  do  not  incorporate? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  would  have  to  ask  for  a  little  time. 

Mr.  Rubin.  I  should  like  to  have  you  get  through  with  Mr.  Foster 
this  afternoon,  if  possible,  because  he  is  going  to  get  the  witnesses 
that  will  come  before  this  committee  in  Pittsburgh  if  you  come  there. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  think  we  understand  what  company  unions  are, 
Mr.  Foster,  if  you  agi'ee  with  what  has  been  stated  with  regard  to 
company  unions. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  did  not  hear  that. 

Senator  Phipps.  Company  unions ;  that  is,  organizations  near  any 
particular  place.  You  have  nothing  new  to  offer  on  that  point,  have 
you? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  had  something  to  do  with  the  company  unions  in  the 
Cambria  Steel  Plant.  I  know  that  up  there  at  Jolmstown  when  they 
established  the  company  unions  there  the  men  took  an  active  interest 
in  it  and  proceeded  to  elect  live  wires,  men  that  they  had  confidence  in, 
on  the  committee,  and  I  know  that  every  man  that  carried  a  union 
card  and  had  independence  enough  to  stand  up  and  speak  in  behalf  of/ 
the  men  was  discharged,  every  man  of  this  company  union. 

Senator  Phipps.  Was  it  the  plan  of  that  <;ompany  union  to  affiliate 
with  men  in  other  plants,  or  to  keep  to  themselves? 

Mr.  Foster.  It  was  the  Midvale-Cambria  plant 

Senator  Phipps.  Now  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  whatever 
they  call  it  now,  has  had  a  union  of  its  own,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  and  100  per  cent  affiliation  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

Senator  Phipps.  They  have  100  per  cent  affiliation  now  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Their  workers  were  called  out  on  September  22? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Phipps.  The  same  day  as  the  others,  although  Bethlehem 
did  not? 

Mr.  Foster.  They  did  not  have  to  be  called  out.  They  just  rushed 
out.  They  were  so  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  treatment  they  re- 
ceived from  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.  that  they  could  not  be  held  any 
longer  on  the  job. 

Senator .  Phipps.  Does  this  statement'  apply  to  the  Johnstown 
plant,  which  is  the  Cambria,  or  also  to  the  (Joatesville? 

Mr.  Foster.  The  Johnstown  plant  is  the  big  one,  and  it  applies 
principally  to  that,  although  in  both  of  those  plants  the  men  had 
grievous  complaints.  They  discharged  all  of  the  live-wire  men  off 
of  the  company  union,  and  reduced  the  committee  to  a  body  that 
they  could  manipulate  the  Way  they  pleased,  and  then 'when  they 

gDt  it  reduced  to  that  state  they  took  the  committee  down  to  Atlantic 
ity  and  adopted  a  whole  set  of  resolutions  condemning  this  move- 
ment and  condemning  all  wage  movement  or  hour  movement  at  this 
time  and  generally  taking  the  company's  position  in  the  matter. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  a  copy  of  those  resolutions? 

Mr.  Foster.  No;  I  have  not.  They  appeared  in  the  daily  press 
at  the  time.    I  could  get  a  copy. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  may  have  them  here. 

Mr.  Foster.  But  the  consequence  of  it  was  that  the  following  week 
the  men  joined  our  organization  to  the  extent  of  2,500  men  in  one 
week  in  Johnstown  as  a  protest  against  the  action  of  the  company 
union  in  stating  that  they  did  not  want  better  conditions  in  the 
Johnstown  plant. 

Senator  Steklixc;.  What  companies  wore  repres(»nted  at  tliis  meet- 
ing, do  you  know '( 

Mr.  Foster.  Wliat  companies? 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Foster.  Just  the  Midvale-Cambria  chain  of  plants. 

Senator  Sterlixcj.  IIow  many  plants  were  involved? 

Mr.  Fosi'ER.  Three. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  call  it  icchaiu  of  plants.  How  many  plants 
were  iuAolved? 

Ml".  Foster.  Three:  that  is  all. 

Senator  Sterling.  Just  three  plants? 

Mr.  Fosnoit.  Nicetown,  Coatesville,  and  Johnstown. 

Senator  Piiipi»h.  I  have  here  the  resolutions  and  the  report  of 
what  transpired  at  that  meeting.  It  is  Aery  lenofthy.  I  was  going 
to  submit  it  later  for  our  information.  I  (lid  not  care  to  discuss  it 
particularly. 

Mr.  Foster.  Tn  connection  with  that  Cambria  situation,  I  will 
state  that  we  api)roached  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.  asking  for  the  re- 
instatement of  the  hundreds  of  men  that  were  <lischarged  there  for 
l)elonging  to  the  organization,  and  Mr.  Corey,  the  president  of  the 
Cambria,  gave  us  a  written  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  men 
could  l>e  represented  either  through  the  comi)anv  plan  of  represen- 
tation or  through  the  conunittees  elected,  in  any  way  that  they  saw 
fit.  So  we  innnediately  took  them  up  on  that  proposition,  and  the 
employees  held  open  meetings  in  the  city  and  elected  a  connnittee, 
and  when  that  committee  ^^ent  in  to  se^  Mr.  Corey  they  were  flatly 
denied  a  conference.  Mr.  Corey  stated  that  he  liixd  changed  his  mind 
and  got  to  know  the  company  plan  of  organization  better,  and  then 
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t/)  make  the  men  thoroughly  like  it,  members  of  the  committee  were 
ilischarged. 

Senator  Piiipps.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Foster,  wliat  is  your 
penjonal  attitude  regarding  sympathy,  strikes,  so-called? 

Mr.  Foster.  Sympathy  strikes?  We  have  consistently  tried  to 
make  this  an  organized  proposition.  There  has  been  no  aim  on  the 
pail  of  anyone,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  stretch  the  thing.o\er  into  other 
industries  and  create  a  general  unorganized  walkout.  So  far  as 
agreements  are  concerned,  we  have  been  very  careful  to  see  that  noi 
trade  should  violate  its  agreement  if  we  could  stop  it;  that  is,  if| 
the  members  of  the  committee  could  stop  it.  I  can  not  see  myself 
how  sympathy  strikes  are  going  to  help. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  have  a  situation  to-day,  I  believe,  in  that 
the  dock  laborers  and  railway  employees  along  the  lake  ports  have 
gone  out  on  strike  in  sympathy  witli  this  steel  strike? 

Mr.  Foster.  Any  man  who  is  working  in  tlie  steel  industry  is  not 
striking  in  Sympathy.  He  is  striking  for  his  own  benefit  dji'ectly, 
and  wc  consider  those  men  as  working  in  the  steel  industry  abso- 
lutely. 

Senator  Phipps.  Now,  to  your  knowledge  has  this  strike  up  to 
•date  extended  outside  of  any  of  the  branches  of  the  steel  industry, 
into  other  industries  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Well, -it  has  gone  beyond  rolling  mills  and  blast  fur-, 
naces.    It  has  gone  over  to  a  small  extent  into  foundries ;  men  who 
have  been  attracted  by  the  bigness  of  the  movement  have  seized  the 
occasion  to  present  their  own  demands.     But  that  is  a  very  rare 
case.    The  strike  is  confined  to  the  steel  industry  proper. 

In  ccmnecticm  with  the  figures  that  have  been 'stated  here,  I  want 
to  say  this  that  there  are  certain  sections  of  the  steel  industry  that 
are  not  affected  bv  this  strike,  the  iron  mines  and  the  coal  mines, 
and  then  all  the  clerical  forces  are  not  even  supj>osed  to  be  affected 
in  this  strike.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  states  that  they 
have  2(>'2,000  men,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  half  of  them  are  not 
^'ven  affected  by  it.  It  is  the  strike  in  the  rolling  mills  and  Wa«t 
furnaces,  that  section  of  the  industry  and  that  part  of  it.  I  think 
that  an  80  per  cent  strike  is  a  conservative  estimate.  I  think  there 
are  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  men  on  stpike. 

•'  Senator  Phipps.  Eighty  per  cent  of  about  what  number,  in.  round 
figures  ^  Hqw  many  men  do  you  estimate  are  emfjlpyed  in  the  steel 
industry  who  are  directly  affected- at  the  present  time  by  this  strike 
movement? 

.Mr.  Fosi-ER.  Eighty  per  cent  of  what  "number — the  total  number 
of  men  ?  - 

Senator  Phipps.  Well,  to  start  with,  what  is  the  total  number  in 
the  steel  industry,  according  to  your  estimation,  which  you  attempted 
to  organize? 

Mr.  Fosi'ER.  That  would  be  pretty  hard  to  say,  because  there  are^o 
many  independent  companies.  Do  you  refer  just  to  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  ? 

Senator  Phipps.  I  refer  to  the  steel  industry. 

Mr.  Foster.  The  United  States  Steel  Coi-poration  ? 

Senator  Phipps.  No  ;  the  steel  industiy  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  could  not  state-,  I  would  roughly  state  that  there 
are  450,000  or  400,000,  possibly  450,000,  in  this  branch  of  the  industry' 
that  are  affected  by  the  strike. 
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Senator  Piiipps.  Of  that  number,  whatever  it  may  be — we  will 
say  450,000  for  round  figures  and  for  calculation — what  percentage  of 
that  number  are  employees  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  subsidiaries  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question  for  me  to  decide.  My 
understanding  is  that  they  control  about  50  per  cent  of  the  industry, 
possibly  less  if  you  want  to  extend  the  proposition  and  take  in  all 
of  the  independent  companies. 

Senator  I*hipps.  And  you  think  in  round  figures  that  something 
like  200,000  or  225,000  men  of  the  Steel  Corporation  have  been  and 
are  affected  by  this  strike,  and  that  perhaps  80  per  cent  of  them 
are  now  out  of  employment  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  200,000  employees 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  that  are  in  the  departments  that  are  affected 
by  this  strike.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  they  have  50  per  cent  of 
the  industry,  but  I  do  not  think  there  are  that  many  men  in  the 
mills  of  the  United  States  Steel  C/orporation  that  are  affected  by  the 
strike,  including  the  office  workers  and  officials. 

Senator  Phipps.  As  you  are  in  charge  of  organizing  this  steel  in- 
dustry, I  thought  you  would  be  better  posted  on  those  figures  than 
I  would  be  expected  to  be.  Therefore  I  was  trying  to  get  that 
information  from  you. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  would  state  that  in  a  number  of  towns  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  for  our  men  to  go  in  there  and  get  any  information 
at  all.  If  we  stop  on  the  street  we  are  arrested.  If  we  speak  to  a 
worker  we  are  arrested.  I  do  not  know  how  we  are  going  to  get 
the  information.  We  can  approximate  it;  that  is  all.  We  have  got 
no  access  to  the  officials,  or  any  way  that  we  could  get  it  definitely. 

Senator  Phipps.  There  is  another  point  I  want  to  ask  you  about: 
What  has  your  experience  been  with  the  check-off  system,  which 
is  included  in  the  12  demands? 

Mr.  Foster.  If  I  understand  that,  that  applies  only  to  the  mining 
end  of  the  industry. 

Senator  Phipps.  It  is  not  so  stated  in  the  12  demands.  It  is  stated 
definitely  as  to  the  collection  of  dues  of  employees,  members  of  the 
union,  to  be  turned  over  to  the  union. 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  there  are  other  demands  here,  although  headed 
"  General  demands,"  that  only  apply  in  specific  cases. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  do  not  want  you  to  confuse  that  with  the  check- 
wing  svstem. 

Mr.  l^'osTER.  No ;  my  understanding  is  that  that  is  a  stock  demand, 
a  regular  demand,  of  the  miners,  and  that  it  is  in  force  in  most  of 
the  districts  where  they  operate. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  think  vou  are  confusing  the  two  systems. 

Mr.  Foster.  No  ;  the  checlc-off  system. 

Senator  Phipps.  One  of  the  12  demands,  as  I  read  it  here,  is  the 
collection  of  the  dues  assessed  upon  them  by  the  organization 

Mr.  Foster  (interrupting).  That  is  in  effect  among  the  miners. 

Senator  Phipps.  Among  the  miners? 

Mr.  Foster.  Among  the  miners;  yes,  sir.  That  is,  as  I  understand 
it,  that  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  the  rolling  mills  and  the  blast 
furnaces. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  is  your  experience  in  the  matter  of  physi- 
cal examination  of  workmen?  Do  you  think  that  is  necessary  or  do- 
you  clas*j  it  as  objectionable? 
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Mr.  Foster.  Well,  I  did  not  formulate  those  demands,  of  course. 
I  could  give  you  my  opinion  of  it,  that  in  many  cases  where  I  have 
seen  it  in  effect  it  has  been  used  to  discriminate  against  the  union 
workmen,  men  that  apparently  they  could  trump  up  no  case  against. 

Senator  Piiipps.  You  have  only  been  with  the  American  federa- 
tion of  Labor,  I  believe,  for  two  or  three  years.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Foster.  No;  that  is  not  correct. 

Senator  Phipps.  Well,  in  your  present  position. 

Mr.  Foster.  As  an  organizer.  I  am  not  employed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor.  I  am  employed  by  my  own  international 
union. 

Senator  Phipps.  The  reason  for  my  question  was  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  there  had  been  a  change  in  the  attitude  regarding 
physical  examinations ;  whether  or  not  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by 
physical  examinations  by  protecting  other  workingmen  were  greater 
than  the  objectionable  features. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  could  not  make  an  argimient  on  it. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  you  to  testify  to  anything 
you  are  not  competent  to  answer. 

Mr.  Foster.  No,  it  is — I  do  not  think  I  would  call  it  one  of  the 
fundamental  demands,  such  as  the  rate  and  the  others. 

Senator  Sterling.  Just  a  word,  Mr.  Foster — suggested  by  Sena- 
tor Phipps — in  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  physical  examination  of 
the  men  and  your  suspicion  that  that  was  used  for  the  purpose  of 
excluding  union  men 

Mr.  Foster.  Not  as  a  suspicion,  but  a  positive  knowledge. 

Senator  Sterling.  A  positive  knowledge? 

Mr.  Foster.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  proof  have  you  of  that — ^tliat  they  have 
had  a  man  undergo  a  physical  examination  for  the. purpose  of  put- 
ting him  to  a  test  to  give  them  an  excuse  for  excluding  him  because 
he  was  a  union  man? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  never  had  any  other  than  for  them  to  tell  me  it 
has  been  done,  and  I  know  it  where  these  practices  are  in  effect, 
where  this  physical  examination  is  in  effect,  that  it  is  used  for  that 
purpose.     1  can  even  cite  you  proof  positive  if  you  want  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  Well,  do  you  know  of  an^  man  now  who  was 
physicalh'  fit  and  able  to  do  the  work  of  the  mill  who,  on  examina- 
tion, was  found  physically  unfit  because  he  was  a  union  man?  Do 
you  know  of  any  such  case? 

Mr.  Foster.  \es;  I  have  a  case  in  mind. 

Senator  Sierling.  Have  you? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes.  It  is  a  chairman  on  the  Soo  Line  in  Chicago. 
He  has  got  one  eye  and  they  have  a  rule  there  that  men  who  are  not 
physically  fit  should  not  be  retained  in  the  service.  That  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  nile,  the  exact  wording  I  can  not  give;  as  far  as  this 
man  was  concerned,  here  was  the  effect  it  had.  He  was  made  to 
undergo  a  physical  examination  and  he  was  pronounced  unfit  to 
work — he  has  got  one  eye — and  the  organization  took  the  matter  up. 
He  is  as  competent  a  man  in  his  line  of  work  as  there  is  in  America. 
The  organization  took  the  matter  up  and  fought  the  case  through, 
and  that  man  is  still  an  employee  or  the  Soo  Line — ^no,  I  mean  the 
Orand  Trunk. 

Senator  Sterling.  He  is  a  railroad  man  ? 
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Mr.  Foster.  He  is. 

Senator  Sterijng.  He  is  not  a  steel  worker  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  case  among  the  steel 
workers  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  can  not  say  that  I  do,  but  at  the  steel  works  the 
doctors  are  the  same  as  everywhere. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  this  is  a  steel  matter — - 

Mr.  Foster.  But  Ave  are  dealing  with  human  beings  only  in  our 
industries,  and  they  are  just  the  same. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  strike,  then,  and  is  that  one  of  the 
grounds  for  the  strike,  that  in  some  other  industry,  the  railroads,  for 
example,  men  had  to  undergo  this  examination  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  an  excuse  for  letting  them  out,  because  they  were  union 
men  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  as  I  stated,  I  do  not  consider  it  a  very  funda- 
mental question.    I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  a  strike  over  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  never  really  knew,  did  you,  Mr.  Foster, 
of  any  great  injury  or  prejudice  to  a  workman  arising  out  of  that 
practice  in  the  steel  industry  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  I  think  you  could  probably  get  more  informa- 
tion on  that  subject  from  Mr.  Tighe. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  yourself  ever  knew 

Mr.  Foster  (interrupting).  No;  I  do  not  work  in  the  steel  indus- 
try.   If  I  did  I  daresay  I  could  have  gotten  plenty  of  instances. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know,  in  the  union  of  which  you  are 
a  member,  the  carmen,  do  you  know  whether  that  practice  of  physi- 
cal examination  has  resulted  in  the  jury  or  prejudice  of  the  men 
employed  in  that  industry? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  have  not  been  handling  that  personally.  We  have 
other  organizers  who  handle  that. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  if  there  had  been  any  great  complaint 
in  regard  to  it,  you  would  have  known  that  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes;  but,  as  I  say,  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  fundamental 
proposition  at  all. 

Senator  Sterling.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  not  heard  very 
much  complaint  in  regard  to  that  practice  among  the  carmen? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes;  I  have. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes;  I  have. 

Senator  Sterling.  Can  you  cite  us  particular  instances  among 
the  car  workers? 

Mr.  Foster.  No;  I  have  not  got  anything  very  definite  on  it.  I 
will  say  that,  but 

Senator  Sterling.  Now,  in  answer  to  Senator  Phipps,  you  said 
that  this  strike  order  called  for  a  strike  in  all  mills  where  the  men 
were  not  working  under  union  agreements.    Is  that  coiTect? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Then,  of  course,  the  strike  was  ordered,  so  far 
as  the  other  works  were  concerned,  without  regard  to  the  conditions 
of  labor,  of  the  pay  received,  or  the  hours  per  day  of  labor,  and 
had  no  reference  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  any  particular 
plant  or  industry? 

Mr.  Foster.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Sterling.  They  had  not- 


Mr.  Foster  (interrupting).  The  strike  itself  arose  from  a  refusal 
of  a  conference  from  the  different  corporations. 

Senator  Stermno.  Yes;  that  is  what  you  said.  I  undei-stand  it. 
But  the  strike  was  ordered  after  it  arose,  in  all  mills  where  the  men 
were  not  working  under  union  agreements? 

Mr.  Foster.  Because  we  knew  in  all  those  mills  there  was  no  sys- 
tem of  collective  bargaining  in  operation  and  our  first  demand,  the 
fundamental  demand,  of  the  whole  system  of  demands  is  the  right 
of  collective  bargaining  and  that  is*  what  precipitated  it. 

Serator  Sterling.  And  thei-e  was  no  collective  bargaining  in  these 
mills  when  the  strike  was  called.  The  strike  was  called  without  re- 
gard to  the  conditions  of  the  men,  without  regard  to  their  pay  and 
tne  conditions  under  which  they  worked;  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Foster.  These  men  wanted  to  present  their  grievances.  Some 
men  had  some  grievances  and  others  had  others;  and  they  were 
denied  the  opportunity  to  present  their  grievances,  and  the  strike 
was  called. 

Senator  Sterling.  And,  as  to  particular  grievances  in  these  par- 
ticular industries,  you  did  not  know  as  to  that,  but  the  strike  was 
general  and  the  call  for  the  strike  was  in  all  plants  where  the  labor 
was  not  organized? 

Mr.  Foster.  These  men  presented  grievances,  bushels  of  them. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many? 

Mr.  Foster.  Why,  they  were  sent  in.  Their  delegates  presented 
ihem. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  wei-e  some  of  them? 

Mr.  Foster,  Well,  they  wanted  moi'e  money.  Men  had  been  dis- 
charged and  they  wanted  them  reinstated,  and  they  wanted  the 
eight-hour  day  and  overtime  rates  and  generally  better  conditions. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  an  increase  in  wa^res  a  part  of  the  12 
demands? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  specify  in  your  demands  how  much 
of  an  increase  vou  wanted? 

Mr.  Foster.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  wanted  a  conference  over  that,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir;  we  figured  that  was  a  matter  to  be  worked 
out  in  conference. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  long  hours  of  service  one  of  the  par- 
ticular things  you  had  complaints  about? 

Mr.  'Foster.  Yes,  the  long-hour  day  in  the  steel  industry  is  one 
of  the  great  drawbacks  to  the  work  as  far  as  the  vast  majority  of 
the  men  are  concerned. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  know  that  you  have  the  basic  eight-hour 
day,  of  course,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  In  some  of  the  plants,  yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  Don't  you  know  when  the  order  for  the  basic* 
eight-hour  day  was  made  and  put  into  effect  in  the  steel  mills? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes;  I  know  it  was  put  into  effect  to  stop  the  or- 
ganization of  the  employees. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  that  is  why  vou  complain  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  No  :  T  do  not  complain  of  it.  It  is  a  step  in  advance 
over  the  straight  eight-hour  day,  but  it  is  not  what  the  workers  in 
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the  steel  plants  want.  The  workers  in  the  steel  plants  want  the 
actual  eight-hour  day,  not  the  basing  eight-hour  day. 

Senator  Phipps.  6ut  the  men  would  work  if  they  got  pay  and  a 
half  for  the  overtime  more  than  the  eight  hours,  and  frequently 
desire  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Foster.  They  can  not  quit  at  the  end  of  the  eight  hours 
anyway  in  the  steel  mills.  If  a  -man  should  quit  at  the  end  of  eight 
hours  he  would  be  discharged. 

Senator  Sterling.  Are  you  sure  that  is  the  general  rule?  Do  you 
know  that  from  your  own  Knowledge? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  am  so  informed  by  the  steel  worker's. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  the  men  are  recjuired  to  work  continu- 
ouslv  twelve  hours  per  day  in  spite  of  tha  eight-hour-day  order? 

M!r.  Foster.  I  am  so  informed ;  yes,  sii*.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  a  man  can  not  lay  off  a  day  or  so  if  he  has  to,  but,  so  far 
as  the  twelve-hour  day  is  concerned,  it  is  a  t.welve-hour  proposition, 
and  it  is  not  up  to  the  individuals  or  the  crews  to  quit  at  the  end  of 
eight  hours,  but  the  shift  works  ei^ht  hours. 

Senator  Sterling.  Your  attention  was  called  to  one  book,  The 
Syndicalist,  written,  I  believe,  in  1911,  or  later — ^later,  I  see,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  shown  by  the  book  itself — and  to  which  your 
attention  wa.s  called,  as  late  as  1913.  When  did  you  write  the  oook 
Trade  Unionism  the  Road  to  Freedom. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  could  not  say ;  I  think  it  was  about  four  yeai*s  ago. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  that  written  after  The  Syndicali'^t  was 
written  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Afterwards. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  long  afterwards? 

Mr.  Foster.  About  three  or  four  years  afterwards. 

Senator  Sterling.  Then  Trade  Unionism  the  Road  to  Frex»dom  is 
a  comparatively  late  book? 

Mr.  Foster.  As  compared  with  the  other. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  call  your  attention  to  two  or  thrt^e  extiaets 
from  Trade  Unionism.    On  page  24  you  speak  as  follows : 

Cnder  the  new  order  as  pictured  al)ove.  Government,  such  rh  we  know  it* 
would  ^adually  disappear.  In  an  era  of  science  and  justice,  this  ninkeshift 
institution,  having  lost  its  usefulness,  would  shrivel  and  die. 

Now,  that  was  written  two  or  three  years  ago,  I  supixjse. 

Mr.  Foster.  Not  two  or  three,  but  three  or  four. 

Senator  Sterling.  Three  or  four  years  ago.  Do  you  still  enter- 
tain that  belief  concerning  Government? 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  I  have  my  ovrn  ideas  about  the  functions  of 
Government,  of  course. 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  take  that  position  now, 
though.  I  think  I  would  take  the  same  position  on  it,  it  my  personal 
opinions  are  germane  here  at  all,  that  Lester  F.  Ward  takes. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  what? 

Mr.  Foster.  That  Lester  F.  Ward  takes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Wellj  I  am  not  familiar  with  Ijestcr  F.  Ward's 
opinions,  but  does  he  believe  in  doing  away  with  government  by 
peaceful  revolution  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Foster.  Lester  F.  Ward  in  my  estimation,  and  in  the  estima- 
tion of  many  others,  was  one  of  the  greatest  minds  that  America 
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ever  produced  and  he  is  honored  wherever  science  is  known  in  this 
country. 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Foster.  And  Lester  F.  Ward  states  the  opinion  that  govern- , 
.  ment,  that  is,  in  many  of  its  forms,  is  developing  into  a  system  of  i 
commissions. 

Senator  Steeling.  Who  is  Lester  F.  Ward? 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  he  was  employed  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
.ment  in  some  of  its  work.    He  was  n  sociologist 

Senator  Sterling.  And  socialist? 

Mr.  Foster.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  A  sociologi^-t  and  not  a  socialist? 

Mr.  Foster.  No,  sir.  He  was  the  greate^st  writer  on  economics 
that  this  hemisphere  ever  produced,  and  I  recommend  that  you 
read  him. 

Senator  Sterling.  According  to  your  judgment. 

Mr.  Foster.  No;  not  according  to  my  judgment,  but  according  to 
the  judgment  of  many  students. 

^Senator  Sterling.  I  call  attention  to  another  paragraph  in  this 
book  written  three  or  four  years  ago  according  to  your  statement : 

The  Industries  now  in  the  hands  of  National,  State,  and  municipal  govern-, 
ment,  wftuld  be  given  over  completely  into  the  care  of  the  workers  enj^aged  Inj  • 
them.    Unlike  In  our  days  of  graft,  these  workers  would  then  have  every  rea-' 
son  to  give  the  public  the  best  possible  service. 

Do  you  believe  in  that  doctrine  now,  that  the  industries  now  in  the 
hands  of  National,  State,  and  municipal  government  should  be  given 
over  completely  into  the  care  of  the  workers  engaged  in  them? 

Mr.  Foster.  That  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  startling  proposition  - 
nowadays. 

Senator  Sterling.  It  does  not? 

Mr.  Fostkr.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  state  it  in  just  exactly  the 
same  terms,  but  I  believe  that  the  men  in  the  industries  as  far  as 
possible  should  be  given  a  right  to  operate  those  industries. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  is  syndicalism,  is  it  not,  or  one  form  of 
syndicalism? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  do  not  consider  it  so  at  all. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  not  given  utterance  to  practically  the 
same  thing,  perhaps  making  a  little  more  extreme  statement,  in  your 
book  called  "  Syndicalism '' ?  I  read  a  quotation  at  the  end  of  this 
book  by  Emile  Pougct — ^T  do  not  know  that  T  have  pronounced  his 
name  correctly — as  follows: 

Besides  its  program  of  incessant  skirmishes,  the  trade-imlon  is  engaged 
in  the  work  of  integral  emancipation,  of  which  it  will  be  the  efficacious  agent. 
Its  fundamental  task  is  to  take  possession  of  the  social  Wealth  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  bonrgeols  class,  and  to  reorganize  society  on  a  communist  basis,  so 
that  with  a  minimum  of  productive  effort  the  maximum  of  well  being  wiU  be 
obtained. 

Do  you  indorse  the  sentiment  and  the  principle  stated  there? 

Mr.  Foster.  No  ;  I  would  not  state  it  that  way  now.  I  would  much 
rather  stand  by  the  quotation  in  the  previous  paragraph. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  quoted  this  extract  I  was  reading  with 
approval  at  the  time,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes. 
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Senator  Sterling.  And  as  illustrative  of  the  principles  for  which 
you  stood  in  trade  unionism  and  in  syndicalism,  too? 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  a  quotation  is  not — anything  I  write  myself 

Senator  Sterling.  A  man  advocating  a  certain  cause  would  not 
put  as  a  final  thing  in  the  book  he  wrote  advocating  that  cause  some- 
thing contradictory  to  his  opinions  as  expressed  in  that  book? 

Mr.  Foster.  That  is  true  enough. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  another  thing. 
Do  you  i^emember  the  date  of  your  last  communication  with  Solid- 
arity, the  I.  W.  W.  organ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Oh,  about  eight  or  nine  years  ago. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  remember  a  letter  that  you  wrote  on 
November  4,  1914,  to  them? 

Mr.  Foster.  What  was  it  about? 

Mr.  Sterling.  Well,  it  was  about  the  organization  of  the  steel 
workers  and  about  the  I.  W.  W.    I  will  read  an  extract  from  it : 

fl  am  satisfied  from  my  observation  that  the  only  way  for  the  I.  W.  W.  to 
ave  the  worlcers  adopt  and  practice  the  principles  of  revolutionary  unionism — 
rhich  I  taice  is  Its  mission — is  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  create  a  new  labor 
lovement,  turn  itself  into  a  propaganda  league,  get  into  the  organized  labor 
Ituovement,  and  by  building  up  better  fighting  machines  within  the  old  unioas 
jtlian  those  possessed  by  our  reactionary  enemies  revolutionize  these  unions, 
even  as  our  French  syndicalist  fellow  workers  have  so  successfully  done  with 
theirs. 

This  letter  was  signed  by  "Yours,  for  revolution,  William  Z. 
Foster." 

That  was  an  expression  of  your  sentiments  at  that  time,  I  sup- 
pose? 

Mr.  Foster.  It  was.    I  try  to  be  honest  at  all  times. 

Senator  Sterling.  In  those,  days,  when  you  wrote  syndicalism  and 
prayed  unionism,  and  wrote  this  letter,  you  believed  in  the  doctrines 
of  syndicalism,  and  you  believed  also  in  the  doctrine  of  direct  action, 
did  you  not,  on  the  part  of  the  workers? 

Mr.  Foster.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  that  direct  action  meant  that  you  might 
accomplish  your  purpose  by  peaceful  means  if  you  could  reasonably 
well,  and  by  violence  if  you  could  not  acomplish  them  by  peaceful 
means? 

Mr.  Foster.    I  wrote  the  book  as  it  stands. 

Senator  McKellar.  Bearing  on  this  very  subject,  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  certain  other  extracts  from  your  book  on  syndi- 
calism and  ask  you  whether  you  now  believe  in  them. 

On  page  13,  imder  the  title  "Bloodshed,"  is  the  following: 

Another  favorite  objection  of  ultralegal  and  peaceful  Socialists  is  that  the 
general  strike  would  cause  bloodshed. 

This  is  probably  true,  as  every  great  strike  is  accompanied  by  violence. 
Every  forward  pnce  humanity  has  taken  has  been  gained  at  the  cost  of  untold 
mifPerings  and  loss  of  life,  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  revolution  will 
probably  be  no  exception,  but  the  prospect  of  bloodshed  does  not  frighten  the 
syndlcnllst  worker,  as  It  does  the  parlor  Soclnllst.  He  is  too  much  accustomed 
to  risking  himself  in  the  murderous  industries  and  on  the  hellish  battle  fields, 
in  t»^e  nifirrardly  service  of  his  nia.«ters.  to  set  much  value  on  his  life.  He  will 
gladly  risk  it  once,  If  necessary,  in  his  own  behalf.  He  has  no  sentimental 
rofffirds  for  whnt  may  hnnnen  to  bis  enemies  during  the  general  strike. 
He  leaves  thepi  to  worry  over  that  detalL 
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The  syndicalist  knows  that  the  general  strike  will  be  a  success,  and  the 
timid  fears  of  his  opponents  will  never  turn  him  from  it,  any  more  than  will 
their  arguments  that  it  is  "Illegal,"  "unfair,**  and  "uncivilized**  weapon. 

You  believe  in  those  views  at  that  time,  and  you  still  believe  in 
them? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  did  at  that  time ;  jes. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  still  believe  in  them,  or  have  you 
changed  your  views  on  that  subject  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir 

Senator  McKellar.  I  want  to  now  call  your  attention,  on  page  14, 
of  this  book,  under  the  headline  "The  Scab": 

A  large  portion  of  the  ayndlcaUsts*  success  in  their  strikes  is  due  to  their 
energetic  ti-eatment  of  the  strike  breaker.  According  to  syndicalists*  ethics, 
a  poverty-stricken  working  man,  in  his  predicament,  can  do  nothing  save  scab. 
He  may  beg,  borrow,  steal,  starve,  or  commit  suicide,  and  still  i-etain  the  friend- 
ship and  esteem  of  his  fellow  workers;  but  let  him  take  the  place  of  a  striker 
and  he  Immediately  outlaws  himself.  He  becomes  so  much  vermin  to  be  rutn- 
lessly   exterminated. 

Have  you  changed  your  views  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  I  would  never  state  that.  I  do  not  admire  a 
scab. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  did  not  ask  you  that.  We  are  not  discuss- 
ing that  subject.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  still  adhere  to  that  doctrine 
or  if  you  have  changed  your  views  aliout  it? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  stated  that  it  was  not  my  intention  to  express  my 
personal  opinion,  if  I  could  avoid  it,  but  I  believe  a  workingnfian  can 
do  anything  but  scab.     I  think  that  is  the  lowest  act  oi  his  life. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  think  a  scab  should  be,  to  use  your  words 
here,  ruthlessly  exterminated  as  so  much  vermin? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  believe  we  can  exterminate  them. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  believe  they  ought  to  be  killed,  the 
scabs? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  wouldn't  go  that  far,  probably. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  do  you  mean  by  "ruthlessly  extermi- 
nate"? That  is  a  right  serious  question,  Mr.  Foster,  and  I  want  to 
say  to  you  before  you  answer  it 

Mr.  Foster.  I  understand  that,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  proposition 
like  that  ought  to  kind  of  stand  on  its  face.  You  do  not  think  for 
a  minute  that  I  would  write  there  that  people  should  be  murdered  ? 

Senator  McKellar.  What  do  you  call  exterminating  as  so  much 
vermin?  To  exterminate  vermin  you  kill  them,  and  if  you  extermi- 
nate scabs  you  are  obliged  to  kill  them. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  wouldn't  understand  it  that  way  at  all. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  do  you  understand  by  it?  What  would 
you  do  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  There  are  various  ways  of  exterminating  them. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  would  you  go  about  it?  Would  you  do 
it  quietly,  by -poison,  or  what  other  way  would  you  suggest  to 
exterminate  them? 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  the  principal  weapon,  of  course,  is  education. 
There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  McKellar.  Well,  but  you  can  not  exterminate  anything 
by  education? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  you  can.    You  can  exterminate  the  scab. 

Senator  McKellar.  With  education? 
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Mf.  Foster.  Yes. 

Senator  McKeixar.  That  is  your  method,  and  that  is  what  you 
believe  in? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McK^llar.  You  do  not  believe  in  killing  or  stoning? 

Mr.  Foster.  No;  I  wouldn't  think  of  killing  them.  I  never  killed 
one  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Did  you  ever  hurt  anybody  in  your  life? 

Senator  McKellar.  Now,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this: 

The  syndlcaUst  is  a  race  suicide.  He  knows  that  children  are  a  detriment 
to  him  in  his  daily  struggle —  '    . 

Do  you  still  adhere  to*  that  doctrine?  Do'  you  believe  in  race 
suicide? 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  I  don't  tnow  that  I  would  use  those  terms. 

Senator  McKellar.  Well,  do  you  believe  in  it  substantially  ? 

Mr. -Foster.  I  will  say  this:  That  I  know  the  American  people 
are  consciouslyplaclng  limitations  on  their  families. 

Senator  McI^llar.  If  that  is  so,  the  question  is  what  do  you 
believe  about  it?     Do  you  believe  it  is  right? 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  you  can  not  indict  a  whole  people.  They  are 
practically  all  doing  it. 

Senator  McKellar.  In  this  book  you  say  you  believe  it  should  be 
done  and  you  give  the  reasons.    Do  you  still  adhere  to  that  doctrine? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  think  it  is  foolishness  on  the  part  of  the  workman 
to  undertake  to  raise  a  large  family  on  the  wages  that  are  paid.        ' 

Senator  McKellar.  That  answers  the  question. 

I  now  call  your  attention  to  page  18  of  your  book  on  Syndicalism, 
where  you  say : 

The  syndicalist  is  as  unscrupulous  in  his  choice  of  weapons  to  fight  his  every 
day  battles  as  for  his  final  struggle  with  capitalism.  He  allows  no  considera- 
tion of  "legality,"  "religion,"  "patriotism,"  "honor,"  "duty,"  etc.,  to  stand 
In  the  way  of  his  adoption  of  effective  tactics.  The  only  sentiment  he  knowR 
Is  loyalty  to  the  interests  of  the  working  class.  He  is  in  utter  revolt  against 
capitnlisni  In  all  its  phases.  His  lawless  course  often  lands  him  in  Jail," but  he 
is  so  fired  by  revolutionary  enthusiasm  that  Jails,  or  even  death,  have  no  ter- 
rors for  him.  He  glories  in  martyrdom,  consoling  himself  with  the  knowledge 
,  that  he  is  a  terror  to  his  enemies,  and  that  his  movement,  to-day  sending 
chills  along  the  spin^  of  internationalism — capitalism — to-morrow  will  put  an 
end  to  this  monstrosity. 

Is  that  your  belief  now? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  just  want  to  say  this  about  that.  *  Of  course,  I  can 
repeat  what  I  have  already  said  before,  but  if  you  will  put  them  all 
in  quotation  marks,  I  will  say  ves;  that  stj^ds. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  will  say  what? 

Mr.  Foster.  If  you  put  all  those  terms  in  quotation  marks,  that 
stands. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  say  you  still  believe  in  that? 

Mr.  Foster.  If  they  are  put  m  quotation  marks,  I  say  yes. 

Senator  McKellar.  In  other  words,  you  still  believe  it  is  your 
duty  to  allow  no  considerations  of  legality,  religion,  patriotism, 
honor,  or  duty  to  stand  in  the  way  of  your  adoption  of  effective 
tactics  to  secure  your  ends,  and  to  that  you  answer  yes? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  just  say  this  much,  at  the  risk  of  being  misquoted 
and  misunderstood,  that  all  of  those  terms  are  relative  terms 

Senator  McKellar.  I  don't  agree  with  you  about  that  I  think 
they  are  terms  of  the  highest  importance. 
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Mr.  FosTEB.  In  the  Pittsburgh  papers  at  the  present  time  they 
are  considering  it  patriotism  to  act  as  scabs.     Now   I  can  have  \ 
nothing  to  do  with  that  kind  of  patriotism.    I  give  it  no  considera- 
tion whatever. 

Senator  McKellar.  We  are  not  talking  about  what  is  considered 
patriotism  in  the  Pittsburgh  newspapers.  What  I  am  talking  about 
IS,  do  you  still  subscribe  to  th6  doctrine  announced  on  page  18  of 
your  book,  which  I  have  read  to  you,  in  which  you  say  that  being 
a  syndicalist  he  allows  no  consideration  of  legality,  religion,  patri- 
otism, honor,  duty,  and  so  forth,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  adoption 
of  effective  tactics. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  have  answered  perfectly  plainly  and  distinctly 
that  if  you  put  those  in  quotation  marks,  I  say  yes. 

•Senator  McKellar.  You  still  stand  by  that.    That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  do  you  mean  when  you  say  "put  them  in 
quotation  marks"?   . 

Mr.  Foster.  What  I  mean  by  that  is,  that  that  is  a  conception  ofli; 
some  one  else's  conception  of  those  particular  things. 

Senator  McEjeixar.  I  now  call  your  attention  to  another  very 
interesting  statement  found  on  page  39  of  this  book,  imder.the  head 
**  Labor  fakers  " : 

The  American  labor  movement  is  infested  with  hordes  of  dishonest  officials^ 
who  misuse  the  powers-  conferred  upon  thenf  to  exploit  the  labor  movement 
t0  their  own  advantage,  even  though  this  involves  the  betrayal  of  the  inter- 
ests of  .the  wofkers.  The  exploits  of  these  labor  fakers  are  too  well  known* 
to  need  recapitulation  here.     Suffice  to  say  the  labor  faker  must  go. 

To  whom  were  you  referring  as  labor  fakers  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  unfortunately,  I  was  of  the  opinion  of  a  good 
many  men  that  men  who  did  not  happen  to  agree  with  my  particu- 
lar philosophy  had  soxne  ulterior  motive,  but  I  want  to  say,  as  the 
result  of  a  number  of  years'  experience,  that  I  think  that  the  degree  (^ 
of  integrity  and  honesty  is  high  among  the  officials  of  these  various 
organizations.  There  is  no  institution  in  the  world  but  what  has 
its  crooks  in  it.  I  think  that  for  disinterestedness,  unselfishness,  and 
honestv  the  leaders  and  officials  of  this  union  movement  will  com- 
pare nivorably  with  those  of  any  other  institution  in  the  United 
States,  bar  none.    ^ 

Senator  McKellar.  Then  you  were  wholly  mistaken  in  your  criti- 
cisms of  the  organized-labor  movement  in  this  country  when  you 
wrote  that  paragraph,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes;  when  I  said  there  were  hordes  of  them.  I  do 
not  believe  there  are;  but  there  are  dishonest  men  in  the  labor  move- 
ment the  same  as  there  are  in  every  other  institution,  and  I  say 
that  they  should  go. 

Senator  McKellar.  Were  you  referring  to  any  particular  one, 
may  I  ask? 

Mr.  Foster.  No ;  not  any  particular  one. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  were  just  referring  generally;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  justice  and  right,  you  think  you  were  in  error  when  you 
made  that  reference? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  signed  this  book,  "  W.  Z.  Foster,  secre- 
tary of  S.  L.  of  N.  A.,  1000  South  Paulina  Street,  Chicago.^'  Who 
are  the  officers  of  the  sjrndicalist  league  of  North  America? 
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Mr.  FosTEB.  We  did  not  have  any  officers  to  speak  of. 

Senator  McKellar.  Why  did  you  sign  your  name  as  secretary  of 
an  organization  that  did  not  exist? 

Mr.  Foster.  It  was  just  a  very  loose  collection  of  groups. 

Senator  McKellar.  A  collection  of  groups? 

Mr.  Foster.  Of  grotips  of  men. 

Senator  McKellar.  Is  there  anybody  of  prominence  connected 
with  it  besides  yourself? 

Mr.  Foster.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  McKellar.  Were  they  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
I.W.W.? 

Mj.  Foster.  In  no  way. 

Senator  Sterling.  Is  any  nonunion  man  who  gets  a  place  made 
vacant  by  a  striker  a  scab  under  your  rules? 

Mr.  Foster.  Any  nonunion  man  that  takes  the  place 

Senator  Sterling.  That  takes  the  place  made  vacant  by  a  striker, 
a  scab  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Not  only  a  nonunion  man  but  any  union  man  who 
does  it  is  a  scab — a  strike  breaker. 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes.  Then,  however  much  he  may  need  work, 
and  sees  a  chance  for  employment  whereby  he  can  earn  money  to 
support  himself  and  family,  he  is  called  a  scab  because  he  takes  that 

i"ob  and  is  visited  with  the  condemnation  of  the  union  men  and  union 
eaders.    That  is  right,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  the  presumption  is  that  the  man  who  quit  that 
job  endeavoring  to  better  his  condition  needs  it  about  as  bad  as  any- 
one does^  and  that  as  far  as  workingmen  are  concerned,  workingmen 
of  principle,  there  is  no  job  there  to  be  had,  and  he  has  no  right  to 
step  in  there  and  take  advantage  of  the  other  man's  stand  in  an  effort 
to  oetter  his  conditions,  to  take  his  job  away  from  him.  That  is 
what  it  really  amounts  to. 

Senator  Sterling.  It  would  be  more  honorable  for  him  to  let  his 
family  starve  than  to  take  that  job  made  vacant  by  a  striker? 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  I  don't  think  that  in  this  country  the  situation 
is  so  bad  that  a  man  is  faced  with  the  alternative  of  eitlier  being  a 
scab  or  letting  his  family  starve.  I  do  not  think  we  are  up  against 
that  yet. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  not  known  cases,  almost  of  that  kind, 
about  mills,  where  men  were  out  of  employment,  and  there  were  non- 
union men  who  sought  the  places  simply  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
places  made  vacant  by  strikers? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  do  not  think  anyone  would  go  to  work  in  a  mill 
unless  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  Foster.  No;  it  is  a  case  of  necessity,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  asked  you  about  the 
L  W.  W.  question  and  your  change  of  views;  back  in  1911,  when  you 
were  a  delegate  to  the  ^Budapest  convention — was  it? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  an  avowed  I.  W.  W.  then? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes. 
.  The  Chairman.  And  you  were  writing  articles  for  Solidarity, 
which  was  the  I.  W.  W.  organ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  At  that  time  Mr.  Gompers  was  engaged  in — I 
don't  know  that  I  would  say  a  movement,  but  Mr.  Gompers  was  de- 
nouncing the  activities  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  an  article  in  Solidarity  of  July  30,  1910, 
there  is  a  scathing  denunciation  of  the  I.  W.  W.  by  Mr.  Gompers. 
Are  you  familiar  with  that? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  can  not  say  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  But  at  that  time,  when  you  were  advocating  the 
doctrines  of  the  I.  W.  W.  through  the  country  and  abroad,  you  were 
running  counter  to  the  policies  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gompers,  however,  has  not  changed  his 
views  concerning  the  I.  W.  W.,  but  your  views  have  changed  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Gompers's  views  have  changed — 
only  to  become  more  pronounced,  possibly. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  now  to  the  committee  that  your 
views  have  so  changed  that  you  are  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  / 
Mr.  Gompers? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir.    I  don't  know  that  it  is  100  per  cent,  but  in  - 
the  main  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  asked  about  different  writings. 
You  must  have  realized  the  truth  of  the  old  saying,  "  Oh,  that  mine 
enemy  would  write  a  book."  You  seem  to  have  written  two — too 
many.  You  wrote  the  Solidarity,  and  I  have  a  copy  here,  dated 
April  22,  1911,  as  follows:  "Observations  in  Germany."  That  is 
the  heading  of  the  article.    You  say : 

Beer  plays  a  large  port  in  the  German  revolutionary  movement,  even  as  wine 
does  in  that  part  of  France  where  the  "  bunch  "  say  it  is  a  physical  impos- 
sibility for  a  man  to  be  a  revolutionist  and  an  abstainer  at  the  same  time. 
Yours  for  the  I.  W.  W., 

William  Z.  Foster. 

Is  that  one  of  your  productions! 

Mr.  FosTEK.  I  kind  of  have  a  faint  recollection  of  writing  some- 
thing like  that. 

The  Chairman..  You  think  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  prohibition- 
ist to  be  a  revolutionist? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  have  kind  of  changed  mjr  mind  on  that,  too. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  indorse  this  article  I  have  read,  then? 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  according  to  what  I  have  heard  since  Russia 
went  dry,  there  were  some  important  events  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  mean  by  "Yours  for  the  I.  W. 
W.'';  did  that  have  any  significance? 

Mr.  Foster.  Oh,  I  was  just  for  it,  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  March  25,  in  Solidarity,  I  read  this: 

As  for  the  I.  W.  W.,  the  American  syndicalist  organization — its  mlUtants, 
who  are  imbued  with  the  real  syndicalist  theories,  will  do  their  best  to  prvrent 
the  S.  P. 

What  is  the  *'S.  P."? 

Mr.  Foster.  The  Socialist  Party. 

The  Chairman  (reading)  : 

From  protecting  or  preparing  the  ground  for  their  organization.  They  will 
insist  on  a  i)oUcy  of  strict  official  neutrality  toward  all  political  parties,  and. 
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as  individuals,  tliey  will  vigorously  combat  the  political-action  theory,  being 
advocated  by  the  S.  P.  or  by  any  other  party. 
Yours  for  the  revolution, 

William  Z.  Fostbr. 

What  did  you  mean  by  "  Yours  for  4;he' revolution"?  What  revo- 
lution had  you  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Just  what  I  have  stated  in  my  writings. 

The  Chairman.  The  social  revolution?  • 

Mr.  Foster.  .Yes,  sir. 
I    '     Senator  McKellar.  You  said  awhile  ago  that  since  prohibition 
v^  I  had  been  enacted  in  Russia  important  events  had  happened  there. 
'  Are  you  in  sympathy  with  the  Bolshevistic  movement  m  Russia?    . 
^'    Mr.  Foster.  I  don't  know,  much  about  it. 

Senator  McKellar.  Then  you  do  not  believe  in  it? 

Mr.  Foster.  Not  knowing  about  it,  of  course  I  can  not  say  that 
I  do.  ' 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  in  any  of  these  articles  in  Scdidarity 
recommend  sabotage? 

Mr.  F03TER.  I  probably  did. 

The  Chahiman.  And  believed  in  that  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  changed  your  mind  in  regard  to  that 
too?  . 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  that  is  part  of  the  general  conception;. these 
things  are  all  linked  together. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  all. spelled  violence  when  you  believed 
in  them? 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  it  spelled  a  fight. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  violence. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  a*  delegate  to  the  sixth  annual  I.  W.  W. 
convention? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  don*t  know  whether  it  was  the  sixth  or  the  fifth. 
I  was  to  one  of  them. 

The  Cti AIRMAN.  What  year  was  that  held? 

Mr.  Foster.  1911,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  In  spite  of  all  these  opinions  that  have  been 
brought  out,  these  opinions  in  your  writings,  and  others  that  prob- 
ably could  be  brought  out,  you  say  now  that  your  views  have  changed 
and  that  you  are  operating  as  to  this  strike  under  the  directions  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor? 

Mr.  Foster.  Not  under  the  direction.  We  are  very  careful  about 
that  in  the  labor  movement.  Under  the  direction  of  24  interna- 
tional unions,  and  with  the  indorsement  of  the  Federation? 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  antagonistic  to  the  Federation? 

Mr.  Foster.  Oh,  no;  the  Federation  has  indorsed  the  activities  of 
the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  explain  to  the  committee  why  it  was 
the  strike  could  not  be  postponed  at  the  request  of  the  President? 
I  have  forgotten  whether  you  did  or  not. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  did  not ;  but  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  do  that? 
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Mr.  Foster,  The  reason  for  that  was  this — ^well,  there  were  a 
whole  group  of  reasons  in  fact.    The  principal  reason,  I  think,  was , 
that  the  companies  were  carrying  on  a  policy  of  wholesale  dischargei 
of  our  men.    The  men,  of  course,  wanted  better  conditions,  they' 
felt  that  their  organizations  had  been  in  existence  long  enough  to 
insist  upon  better  conditions,  and  we  were  informed  that  tlie  bosses ' 
in  the  steel  mills,  not  in  one  place  only,  but  in  many  places,  cir- 1 
culated  stories  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  in  herei 
just  simply  to  rob  the  workers  and  to  carry  them  along  to  a  certain  1 
point,  get  the  money  from  them,  and  then  leave  them  in  the  lurch,  | 
and  that  if  this  strike  w'as  postponed  it  meant  the  abandonment  of  I 
the  effort  and  the  steel  workers  would  be  left  to  themselves.    I  know 
that  as  far  as  the  committee  was  concerned  the  postponing  of  the 
strike  order  would  not  have  prevented  the  strilce,  because  practically 
every  district  working  in  this  movement  had  served  notice  on  the 
committee  that  they  were  going  to  strike  whether  the  committee 
postponed  it  or  not.' 

The  Chaibmak.  How  many  men  do  you  say  are  out  on  the  strike 
now  in  the  steel  mills? 

Mr.  Foster.  According  to  the  best  information  I  can  get,  Mr. ' 
Tighe  submitted  a  list,  of  some  362,000. 
^  The  Chairman.  That  would  be  in  the  United  States  Steel? 

Mr.  Foster.  No;  the  United  States  Steel  and  the  independent. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  of  those  men  are  what 
have  been  termed  "  foreigners "  here? 

Mr.  Foster.  A  largB  percentage  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  When  we  use  the  term  "  foreigner  "  we  use  it  as 
representing  those  who  do  not  speak  the  English  language — perhaps 
lot  a  good  definition.  * 

Mr.  Foster.  I  dp  not  understand  it  that  way  myself.  I  under- 
stand a  foreigner  is  a  man  bom  in  a  foreign  country. 

The  Chairman.  And  whether  or  not  he  is  naturalized? 

Mr.  Foster.  Whether  or  not  he  is  naturalized. 

The  Chairman.  Using  the  term  that  way  then,  tell  us  about  what 
percentage  are  foreigners. 

Mr.  Foster.  There  is  a  lar^e  percentage,  naturally,  because  there 
is  a  large  percentage  in  the  mills,  and  we,  in  our  organizations,  prob-  j 
ably  have  a  slightly  larger  percentage  even  in  the  mills;  that  is,  iji 
those  district  that  have  not  struck,  100  per  cent.  That  is  for  this 
very  good  reason.  When  our  organizers  come  into  a  district  they  make  i 
a  general  appeal  to  all  of  them  to  organize  and  the  first  man  to  respond 
is  the  man  who  needs  organization  most,  that  is  the  unskilled  worker. ' 
That  is  our  experience  in  the  campaim  and  the  unskilled  worker  is 
to  a  very  lar^  extent  a  foreigner.  Then  as  the  organization  pro- 
gresses the  skilled  man  stands  in  the  background  and  watches  what  is' 
going  on.  He  has  seen  many  strikes  in  the  steel  industry  and  he  has 
seen  them  all  go  to  smash,  and  he  stands  in  the  back^und  and 
watches  what  is  going  on  and  pretty  soon  as  the  organization  extends 
from  department  to  department  he  begins  to  toke  heart  a  little  bit 
and  he  affiliates  himself  with  it,  and  finally  when  an  organization  is 
reasonably  well  established  it  usually  develops  a  sort  of  an  avalanche 
of  the  smiled  workers  coming  in,  and  then  they  usually  complete 
themselves  100  per  cent  while  the  unskilled  are  still  in  only  a  par- 
tially organized  condition. 
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I  want  to  say  this:  There  have  been  statements  made  here  that 
Americans  were  not  asked  to  join  the  organization  or  not  asked  to 
strike.  That  is  absolutely  not  the  truth.  Etery  piece  of  literature 
that  has  been  gotten  out  in  the  whole  course  of  this  campaign  has 
been  in  English;  possibly  we  sometimes  used  one  language  in  addi- 
tion; sometimes  as  many  as  six  languages  in  addition,  but  I  do  not 
luiow  of  a  single  piece  of  literature  that  was  gotten  out  in  this  cam- 
paign that  did  not  have  English. 

The  Chairman.  The  literature  you  got  out? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  do  you  have  to  publish  it  in  six  languages? 

]\fr.  Foster.  Yes;  in  order  that  these  men  can  read. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  those  languages? 

Mr.  Foster.  We  vary  them  from  time  to  time  according  to  the 
mills.  They  are  English,  Polish,  Slavish,  Croatian,  Italian,  and  now 
and  then  Lithuanian,  Magyar,  and  Hungarian. 

The  Chairman.  Any  Russian  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Never  Eussian.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  ever  had 
a  piece  of  literature  in  Russian. 

The  Chairman.  While  this  strike  has  been  goinc:  on,  have  you 
been  in  communication  in  any  way  with  the  I.  W.  W.  leaders? 

Mr.  Foster.  Not  a  bit. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Vincent  St  John? 

Mr.  Foster.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  seen  him  at  all? 

Mr.  FosTEh.  I  saw  him ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  position  with  the  I.  W.  W.? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  got  any  position.  I  could 
not  say. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  formerly  secretary? 

Mr.  Foster.  He  was  an  official  in  the  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  seen  him  while  the  strike  was  on? 

Mr.  Foster.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  talked  about  the  strike  with  him? 

Mr.  Foster.  No,  sir.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  for.  the 
information  of  the  committee  that  a  great  issue  has  been  made  of 
this  foreign  question.  There  has  been  a  systematic  attempt  to  create 
a  race  situation  in  Pennsylvania  and  it  is  being  done  by  the  steel 
corporations  there.  They  have  raised  the  question  of  the  foreigner, 
and  all  these  ramifications  about  the  Americans  that  were  not  asked 
to  strike  and  not  asked  to  join  the  unions  was  just  so  much  of  that 
propaganda. 

liie  fact  of  the  matter  is  this,  that  we  have  got  many  organizers 
in  the  field,  and  if  you  will  ask  Mr.  Tighe  how  many  foreign-speaking 
organizers  he  has  got,  I  doubt  if  he  will  be  able  to  say  that  he  has 
got  one. 

Mr.  Tiohb.  No  ;  we  have  not  got  a  single  foreign  speaker  on  our 
list 

Mr.  Foster.  Not  one  man  that  can  speak  a  foreign  language ;  and 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  international  union  in  this  campaign, 
except  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  the  Mine,  Mill  and  Smeltmg 
Workers,  that  have  any  forei^ers. 

The  Chairbian.  Men  are  joining,  are  they  not,  that  do  not  speak 
the  English  language? 
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Mr.  Foster.  Yes. 

The  CHAIi^MA^^  How  do  you  get  to  tliem? 

Mr.  Foster.  In  this  way:  Thev  all  speak  a  little  bit,  all  under- 
stand a  little  bit,  and  they  urge  for  organization — the  conditions  in 
the  plants  are  so  bad  from  their  standpoint  that  you  do  not  have  to  . 
persuade  them  very  much ;  in  fact,  they  demand  organization.    And 
I  want  to  say  this  further:  We  have  local  secretaries  in  all  these  ' 
localitMS,  local  secretaries  in  all  these  steel  centers,  and  in  Homestead 
we  have  Dick  Riley,  in  Braddock  is  Gent — ^they  are  both  Irish — in  / 
McKeesport  we  have  Murphy,  and  in  Clareton  we  have  Patrick  I 
Henry  Brogan. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  Irish? 

Mr.  Foster.  All  Irish,  every  one  of  them.    So  far  as  I  know,  we 
have  not  got  one  foreigner  anywhere  as  a  secretary.    We  have  made  , 
our  special  appeal  to  the  Americans  in  this  campaign,  because  we 
know  they  occupy  the  skilled  positions  and  are  the  strategic  men  in 
the  industry. 

Senator  Walsh.  When  you  say  they  are  Irish,  you  mean  of  Irish 
blood? 

Mr.  Foster.  Irish  descent. 

Senator  Walsh.  They  are  Americans,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Foster.  Of  course. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  none  of  them  ai^e  Socialists,  are  they,  if 
they  are  Irish,  or  I.  W.  W.  men? 

>Cr.  Foster.  I  do  not  know  of  any.    I  will  say  this,  in  the  selec-  i 
tior  of  those  men  I  have  never  appointed  one,  not  one.    If  we  are 
gouuc  to  put  a  secretary  in  at  Stubenville,  or  Wheeling,  we  take  it  ^ 
up  T  th  the  local  central  body  there  and  ask  them  to  pick  out  the 
best  man  they  have  got,  and  they  give  us  a  man. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  said  anything  about  the  meetings,  the 
restraint  of  free  speech?    Have  you  touched  upon  that  at  all? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  that  has  taken  place  in  the  way  of  al- 
leged intimidations  there? 

Mr.  Foster.  There  are  certain  mills  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  that 
are  not  down  100  per  cent— the  Duquesne  mill  and  the  McKeesport 
mill.  There  are  some  of  the  others  there  that  are  not  100  per  cent 
struck,  like  Homestead,  which  is  probably  80  per  cent;  and  the  only 
reason  those  men  are  not  out  100  per  cent  to-day  in  protest  is  simply 
because  they  have  been  and  are  being  denied  their  rights  of  free 
speech  and  free  assembly. 

The  Chairman.  Some  complaint  was  made  about  the  State  con- 
stabularv  there.    Have  you  had  any  complaint  about  them? 

Mr.  Foster.  The  State  constabulary  have  performed  the  part  .of 
trouble  makers  pure  and  simple  in  that  district,  and  I  feel  con- 
vinced in  my  own  mind  that  if  this  committee  had  not  gone  into 
sitting  there  would  have  been  many  men  murdered  in  the  steel  dis-  , 
tricts  in  Pennsylvania,  due  to  the  activities  of  these  "Cossacks.'*  ' 
But  since  this  committee  has  been  in  session  they  have  modified  their 
conduct  a  ^reat  deal,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee is  being  called  to  their  activities  there. 

In  localities  where  we  have  been  allowed  to  hold  our  meetings 
there  has  never  been,  a  semblance  of  disturbance  of  any  kind.  Our 
meetings  have  been  peaceable  and  orderly.    A  couple  of  mghts  ago 
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we  had  a  meeting  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  of  ten  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand strikei-s  and  it  was  perfectly  orderly,  not  a  ripple  of  excite- 
ment  or  disturbance  of  any  sort.  The  day  before  the  strike  in 
Braddock  and  Bankin  the  burgess  and  the  chief  of  police  in  both 

E laces  said:  "After  listening  to  what  your  organizers  have  said  we 
ave  got  nothing  to  say  except  to  repeat  what  they  say.  Just  fol- 
low the  advice  of  these  men  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  Braddock 
'or  Bankin."  And  there  was  no  trouble  in  any  of  these  cases  until 
they  brought  on  this  State  constabulary  and  the  others,  I  might  call 
them  outside  disturbers,  or  agitatoi-s,  to  start  the  trouble. 

Senator  Phipps.  During  your  campaign  of  organizing,  how  did 
the  work  progress?  Can  you  give  us  approximately  the  number 
of  men  that  were  organized,  say,  on  the  1st  of  June  last? 

Mr.  Foster.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question,  for  this  reason :  That 
all  the  men  do  not  come  into  our  committee.  We  sign  up  some. at 
our  mass  meetings,  and  then  the  local  unions  are  holding  meetings 
all  the  time,  and  there  is  a  constant  stream  of  men  coming  in,  and 
it  is  very  hard  to  tell. 

Senator  Phipps.  Haven't  you  some  system  of  monthly  reports  to 
know  what  these  men  are  doing  in  the  way  of  enrolling  members? 

Mr.  Foster.  From  our  secretaries,  yes,  but  not  from  other  organ- 
izers.    That  is  their  own  business. 

Senator  Phipps.  Was  it  a  gradual  or  a  rapid  increase  in  the  num- 
ber that  were  enrolled  from  month  to  month? 

Mr.  Foster.  It  varied  from  time  to  time,  and  whwi  we  started 
thev  just  streamed  in,  and  then  they  gave  them  the  eight-hour  day 
and  the  war  came  to  an  end  and  the  wmter  came  on  and  the  flu  baa 
came  on  and  the  industry  shut  down,  and  that  checked  the  organiza- 
tion for  a  time,  but  afterwards  when  it  began  to  recover  a  little 
they  began  to  stream  into  the  organization  by  the  thousands. 

Senator  Phipps.  Up  to  the  1st  of  June  of  this  year,  say,  what 
was  your  percentage  of  workmen  at  that  time  who  had  joined  the 
unions? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  think  up  to  the  1st  of  June  we  could  safely  say 
(here  were  100,000  men  signed  up. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  recall  what  the  figures  were  say  60  days 
later,  August  1  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  That  is  pretty  hard  to  say,  although  lots  and  lots  of 
men  joined  during  that  period. 

Senator  Phipps.  They  were  still  joining,  you  say,  during  that 
60  days? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes.  And  since  the  strike  they  have  joined  by  the 
thousands. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  did  that  continue  during  the  month  of 
August? 

Mr.  Foster,  Yes.  In  some  localities  it  has  come  to  a  standstill, 
but  in  others  they  would  stream  in. 

Senator  Phipps.  In  the  face  of  that,  the  committee  is  hardly  able 
to  understand  what  you  feared  when  you  were  called  upon,  and 
requested  to  defer  the  date  of  the  strike  call  until  after  October  6, 
wfeftn  this  meeting  in  Washington  is  to  be  held. 

Mr.  Foster.  What  we  feared — ^we  did  not  fear  it;  we  knew  that  it 
was  going  to  happen — ^was  a  wild,  unorganized  outbreak  in  the 
steel  industry  that  would  lead — nobody  knew  where — ^that  would 
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^lestrov  the  organizations  in  there,  so  far  as  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  was  concei*ned ;  and  in  a  situation  like  that,  there  was  ^ 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  go  ahead  and  try  to  retain  some  kind  of 
•control  and  order  in  the  situation. 

Senator  Piiipps.  Now,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  does  it  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  fact  that  the  basis  of  this  trouble  is  unionism  or 
nonunionisn),  demand  for  recognition  of  the  union? 

Mr.  Foster.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  in  your  judgment  is  at  the  bottom  of  this 
dispute  if  it  is  not  unionism? 

Mr.  Foster,  At  the  bottom  of  this  dispute  is  poor  conditions  in 
the  steel  industry,  and  the  only  way  to  right  them  is  through  the 
process^  of  collective  bargaining,  and  this  fight  is  precipitated  by 
a  refusal  to  establish  a  system  of  collective  bargaining  whereby 
the  men  can  take  up  and  settle  their  grievances. 

Senator  Phii*ps.  You  have  stated  that  you  have  not  been  in  a 
position  personally  to  know  the  conditions  in  the  mills,  the  work- 
ing conditions  or  the  living  conditions.  You  are  telling  us,  then, 
what  you  have  said,  based  on  the  informatiton  that  has  come  to 
you  as  secretary  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  T  know  something  of  the  living  conditions  of  the 
men. 

Senator  Phipps.  Are  they  worse  than  they  were  five  years  or 
ten  years  ago,  or  are  they  better  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  worse.  I  can  not^speak 
of  five  or  ten  years  ago.  I  know  that  at  the  present  time  every 
steel  town  in  America  that  I  have  come  in  contact  with  is  a  dis- 
grace to  America,  positively  a  disgrace. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Foster,  I  think  we  are  through,  and  we  are 
very  much  obliged  to  you.  Mr.  Gompers  wants  to  he  heard  for  10 
minutes.  Before  you  proceed,  Mr.  (rompers,  thrre  are  three  wit- 
nesses here.  Are  those  witnesses  here  now,  and  can  we  give  them 
five  minutes  apiece? 

Senator  McKellar.  Bring  them  back  to-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  At  10  o'clock  to-morrow. 

Senator  McKeljlar.  Mr.  Gompers  says  he  can  get  through  in  10 
minutes. 

STATEMENT  OF  SAMTTEL  OOHPEBS— Besmned. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Gompers.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you  now  or  in  the  morning;  just  as  you  please. 

Mr.. Gompers.  I  know  this  rather  an  imposition  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tors to  remain  in  session  at  this  late  hour. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  no  eight -hour  day  at  all. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Me  too.  There  are  a  few  .matters  that  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee.  I  am  not  averse  to  being 
questioned  during  my  statement — sometimes  it  is  best — but  if  I  can 
have  10  minutes  in  continuous  presentation  of  the  matter,  I  think 
I  can  help  in  facilitating  the  statements  I  want  to  make  in  that 
time. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead,  and  the  committee  will  not  interfere 
.with  you. 
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Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  which 
any  members  of  the  committee  desire  to  ask  me;  that  is,  I  shall  try 
to  answer  th  m. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  end  of  the  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  At  the  end  of  the  10  minutes;  yes.  In  explaining 
what  is  regarded  as  a  small  or  a  comparativelv  small  vote  of  those 
who  were  asked  to  vote  as  to  the  strike,  this  should  be  known,  tliat 
in  nearly  every  organization — that  is,  in  nearly  every  trade  union — 
there  is  a  provision  that  new  members — that  is,  men  whose  member- 
ship is  not  three  months  or  over — shaH  not  be  permitted  to  vote 
upon  a  strike.  That  provision  is  made  with  a  view  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  who  have  had  some  experience  and  who  are 
not  governed  purely  by  enthusiasm  or  impetuosity,  shall  not  be 
swamped  by  an  elenjent  wliich  may  rush  into  an  organization  for  a 
few  weeks  or  months^  and  then  decide  upon  a  policy  of  striking  and 
probably  abandon  the  organization,  the  union  and  their  fellow  work- 
ers to  their  own  fate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  provision  is  in- 
tended for  the  stabilization  of  unionism  rather  than  the  opposite,  as 
it  has  been  stated  before  this  committ  e,  the  campaign  of  organiza- 
tion had  gone  on  for  about  a  year  and  a  half  before  the  strike  began. 

In  th^  fii-st  few  weeks  or  months  the  results  were  nil,  or  almost  so, 
except  those  who  had  pleaded  with  the  organization  and  our  organ- 
izers to  come  and  organize  the  workers  in  the  steel  industry.  Then 
it  grew  and  gained  impetus  as  time  went  on.  When  there  was  any- 
thing definite  held  up  to  the  men  that  their  needs  would  be  looked 
into  and  helped,  they  came  in  in  great  numbers.  My  information  is, 
although  it  is  purely  by  reports  and  hearsay,  that  from  June,  when 
the  membership  was  100,000,  to  August,  it  increased  50,000.  So 
much  for  that. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  given  information  which  at  that  time  seemed 
to  me  to  be  authentic,  and  has  never  yet  been  denied,  that  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  the  executive 
board  of  that  time  had  adopted  a  motion  and  communicated  it  to 
all  the  asso  iate  and  subsidiary  companies.  It  is  a  brief  motion,  and 
I  would  like  to  read  it. 

Senator  McKellar.  "VVliat  motion  was  that,  Mr.  Gompers? 

Mr.  Gompers.  It  will  be  read.    My  secretary  will  read  it. 

Mr.  Roberts  [reading] : 

That  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  expansion  of  union  labor,  and  advise 
subsidijiry  companies  to  take  a  firm  position  when  these  questions  come  up,  and 
say  that  they  are  not  going  to  recognize  it;  that  is,  any  extension  of  the  unions 
in  mills  where  they  do  not  now  exist ;  that  great  care  should  be  used  to  prevent 
trouble  and  that  they  promptly  report  and  confer  with  the  corporation. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  date  was  that? 

Mr.  Gompers.  June  17,  1901.  That  has  been  published  several 
times  since,  and  has  never  been,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends, 
denied. 

Mr.  TiGirE.  I  think  that  is  correct,  Mr.  Gompers. 

Mr.  Gompers.  In  1911  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
through  its  executive  committee  or  its  finance  committee,  I  do  not 
know  which,  was  evidently  hurt  by  a  publication  or  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  American  Magazine.  Either  the  finance  committee 
or  the  executive  committee  adopted  a  motion  that  five  of  its  stock- 
holders should  be  appointed  to  make  an  investigation  and  a  report 
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upon  the  charges  or  insinuations  which  were  contained  in  that  article. 
The  article  was,  I  think,  under  the  caption,  "  Old  age  at  40.''  The 
corporation  adopted  that  motion  and  appointed  a  committee  of  its 
stockholders,  as  follows:  Thomas  DeWitt  Tyler,  of  Philadelphia; 
Stuyvesant  Fish,  of  New  York;  Darius  Miller,  of  New  York;  Charles 
A.  Painter,  of  Pittsburgh  |  and  Charles  L.  Taylor,  of  Pittsburgh. 

That  committee  niade  its  investigation  and  its  report.  I  hold  a 
copy  of  that  report  in  my  hands.  I  desire,  if  I  may,  to  read  to  you 
that  part  of  the  committee's  report  to  the  finance  commitlee.  It  is 
under  date  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  April  15,  1912,  and  addressed  to 
Hon.  E.  H.  Gary,  chairman  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  The  whole  of  that  section  of  the  report  under  the 
caption,  "  The  repression  of  the  men,"  is  what  I  want  to  read.  It  is 
not  more  than  20  lines. 

Mr.  RoBEBTs  [reading] : 

The  Steel  Corporation  has  made  efficiency  the  one  standard  by  which  continu- 
ance of  employment  In  Its  plants  Is  determined.  If  we  are  to  understand  the 
term  "  repression  of  workmen  "  as  a  criticism  of  and  objection  to  this  defined 
policy,  then  the  implied  charge  Is  true.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  It  Involves  the 
question  as  to  what  measures  the  officers  of  the  corporation  should  adopt  for 
the  suppression  of  organizations  that  In  the  past  have,  at  times,  proved  Irre- 
sponsible and  incapable  of  self-control,  that  have  advocated  and  ofttlmes  In- 
sisted upon  what  are  believed  by  many  to  be  fallacious  theories  and  practices, 
then,  at  least,  the  charge  may  well  be  open  to  discussion. 

As  a  committee  of  stockholders,  we  do  not  believe  the  final  solution  of  the 
problems  involved  in  this  question  has  been  reached.  We  do  believe  the  pres- 
ent methods  are  preferable  to  the  old  for  all  concerned,  and  that  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration, in  view  of  the  practices  often  pursued  by  labor  organizations  In  steel 
mills  In  past  years,  is  Justified  In  the  position  It  has  taken. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  offer  that,  if  it  may  go  in. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Senator  Phipps.  Have  you  the  action  of  the  corporation  taken 
pursuant  to  that  report? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  I  have  the  report.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  closed  and  the  open  shop  has  been  mooted  and  discussed 
before  this  committee  and  elsewhere.  I  may  just  say  a  word  about 
it  and  submit  a  matter  which  I  had  written  upon  the  subject  of 
which  I  would  like  to  have  your  consideration.  I  do  not  a^k  you 
to  give  time  for  its  reading,  but  I  do  hope  that  some  time  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  reading  it  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  in  form  now  to  be  put  into  the  record? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Yes,  sir;  this  small  one. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  read  it. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir;  the  longer  one  I  want  to  put  into  the 
record. 

Mr.  Roberts  (reading). 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  History  Encyclopedia  and  Reference 
Book,  the  official  publication  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  gives  this 
definition  of  "closed  shop": 

"Organized  labor  Insists  upon  the  'union  shop/  not  the  'closed  shop,'  as 
charged  by  the  employers.  The  *  closed  shop '  Is  where  the  doors  are  closed  to 
union  men.  The  '  oi)en  shop  *  Is  where  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  Is 
denied,  otherwise  a  '  nonunion  *  or  a  scab  shop." 

Mr.  Gompers.  There  is  a  much  better  definition  of  that  in  an 
editorial  which  I  wrote  for  the  American  Federationist  some  time 
ago,  under  the  caption  "  No  shop  is  closed,"  and  I  ask  that  it  may 
be  incorporated. 
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The  Chairman.  Very  well.    Let  it  go  in. 
(The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

The  phrase  "closed  shop"  Is  of  recent  use.  It  wns  coined,  and  is  em- 
ployed on  all  occasions,  by  the  enemies  of  trade  unionism  for  a  purpose. 
That  purpose  is  to  divert  attention  from  the  defensive  action  of  union  mem- 
bers. If  preserving  their  union,  to  what  Is  no  more  than  an  Incidental  conse- 
quence of  that  action. 

The  union  creates  certain  desirable  labor  conditions.  The  nonunionists 
try  to  destroy  them.  By  not  com|)etinK  with  one  another  for  the  employment, 
the  unionists  make  their  advantage.  By  competing,  the  nonunionists  would 
leave  the  dictation  of  terms  wholly  to  employers.  That  is  the  merest  ABC 
of  this  feature  In  the  case  of  labor.  And  tlien  the  employers,  when  the  imion 
has  pained  something  through  Its  advantage,  come  forward,  with  a  demand 
for  *•  the  open  shop  "  and  make  an  appeal  to  the  public  In  the  name  of  liberty. 
To  all  the  inhabitants  of  Easy  Street — who  complacently  regard  themselvesi 
as  "  the  general  public  " — this  slogan  of  the  employing  clnss  sounds  Justified 
as  "  truly  American.** 

Trade  unions  are  oi>en.  Nearly  all  ure  wide  open  to  any  man  or  woman 
qualified  at  the  occupation  organized,  at  an  entrance  fee  barely  sufllclent  to 
equalls^e  the  payments  of  the  unl(m*8  cnsh  beiu'volent  benefits  and  current 
costs  of  administration.  Hardly  any  union  ever  asks  a  noimnlonist  to  pay 
for  the  slightest  percentage  of  the  damage  he  has  done  as  a  dlsruptlonist 
It  Is  litetally  and  positively  true,  without  evasion  or  equivocation,  that  trade- 
unions,  rnd  consequently  union  shops,  are  open  for  all  w.ige-workers  whom 
any  employer  would  possibly  contemplate  as  employees,  to  be  kept  regularly 
and  permanently  in  his  hire. 

We  beg,  then,  that  the  press,  the  public-spirited  men  and  women  who  de- 
clare themselves  In  favor  of  labor  in  times  of  disputes,  and  any  other  class 
of  persons  who  deem.  then\selves  Interested,  will  accept  the  fact  that  what 
trade  unionists  call  for  is  the  "union"  shop.  When  confronted  by  persons 
who  persist  in  speaking,  in  private  and  public,  of  the  "  closed  shop,"  the  trade- 
unionists  recognize  by  that  sign  that  they  are  dealing  with  an  enemy,  em- 
ploying the  verbal  ammunition  of.  an  enomy,  distorting  facts  as  an  enemy, 
and  without  having  the  manliness  and  candor  of  a  courageous  enemy. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  In  connection  with  two  activities  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  I  should  like  to  submit  a  thought,  or  a 
thought  upon  each  of  them.  One  is  in  regard  to  their  pensions,  their 
old-age  pensions. 

For  convenience  I  have  taken  as  a  comparison  or  a  basis  for 
comparison  the  International  Typographical  Union,  and  the  mem- 
bership and  the  amounts  paid  by  the  Steel  Corporation,  and  by  the 
International  Typographical  Union  for  just  that  benefit,  for  just 
that  gratuity.  1  think  you  will  find  it  interesting.  I  offer  that, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  are  those  funds  raised  for  the  Typograph- 
ical Union  out  of  which  they  pay  benefits? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  By  the  membership. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  is,  assessments  on  the  workmen? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  No.    Well,  call  it  assessments  or  regular  dues. 

Senator  Phipps.  Regular  dues  of  the  employees? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Self-sustaining.    It  is  a  cooperative  effort. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  is,  as  compared  with  one  where  none  of  the 
fund  is  derived  from  contributions  of  the  beneficiaries? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Just  so  we  will  understand  the  comparison. 

Senator  McKellar.  Of  course  we  will  put  that  into  the  record, 
but  what  percentage  of  difference  is  there,  just  approximately? 

Mr.  Gompers.  There  are  about  61,000  members  in  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  as  against  268,000  employees  of  the  United 
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States  Steel  Corporation.     The  fibres  will  show  that  there  is  a 
larger  percentage  of  persons  receiving  the  old-age  pension  from  the 
International  Tyimgraphical  Union  tnan  the  percentage  of  the  em- 
.  plOTees  of  the  Unit^  States  Steel  Corporation- 
Senator  McKjxlar.  There  are  61,000  in  the  Typographical  Union 
and  258,000  or  260,000  in  the  Steel  Corporation? 
Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand. 
Mr.  TiGHE.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  is  what  they 
have. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  can  not  say  this  upon  my  own  authority,  but  I 
have  been  informed  from  various  sources,  most  of  which  I  have 
always  regarded  as  reliable,  that  the  old-age  pension  paid  by  the 
corporation  is  one  which  goes  by  favors  and  kisses.  The  discrim- 
ination is  not  as  a  matter  of  I>enefit  but  as  a  matter  of  what  is 
known  as  faithful  service;  not  faithful  work,  but  "faithful" — and 
I  use  that  word,  if  I  may,  in  quotation  marks — faithful,  not  to 
labor,  not  to  their  fellow  workers,  not  to  the  actual  service  given  to 
the  corporation,  but  for  other  faithful  service. 
(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

COMPABISONS  BET>VEEN  THE  PENSION  LIST  OF  THE  UNFTED  STATES   STEEL  CORPORA- 
TION AND  THE  INTERNATIONAL  TYPOGRAPHICAL  UNION. 

The  pension  system  of  the  United  States  Steel  Ck>rporatlon  was  begun  in 
1901  by  Andrew  Carnegie  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees  of  the  Carnegie  plants. 
The  pension  obligations  of  those  subsidiary  companies  which  have  put  into 
operation  pension  systems  prior  to  1911  were  assumed  by  and  merged  into  a 
new  fund  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

In  1911,  the  eleventh  year  after  the  establishment  of  the  company  fund,  the 
total  number  of  pensioneirs  was  1,606.  The  total  disburseinents  during  1911 
were  $348,480.37. 

The  International  Typographical  Union  adopted  a  pension  system  in  1907, 
providhig  for  the  payment  of  $4  a  week  to  members  W  years  of  age  having  a 
continuous  active  membership  of  20  years.  In  1911  the  pension  was  increased 
to  $5  a  week.    The  law  now  provides  two  classes  of  pensioners : 

1.  Members  not  less  than  60  years  of  age  who  have  been  In  continuous  good 
standing  for  a  period  of  20  years  and  will  find  it  impossible  to  find  sustaining 
employment ; 

2.  Members  who  are  totally  incapacitated  for  work  who  have  been  continuous 
active  members  for  20  years  and  whose  applications  for  admission  to  the  Home 
have  been  disapproved  because  their  afflictions  are  such  as  to  render  them 
ineligible  to  that  institution. 

This  is  the  comparison  between  the  pensioners  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  in  1919: 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  its  ^cistence,  3,000. 

The  International  Typographical  Union  at  the  end  of  12  years  has  1,508. 
Cost  last  fiscal  year,  $354,020.  The  employees  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration are  268,000,  according  to  figures  announced  by  the  company.  Per- 
centage of  employees  who  are  pensioners,  1.1  per  cent.  The  members  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union  are  61,000.  Percentage  of  members  who  are 
pensioners,  2.4  per  cent,  or  just  double  that  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, which  has  four  times  the  number  of  employees  the  union  has  members. 

It  has  been  freely  stated  and  generally  understood  that  the  pension  roll  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  the  refuge  of  men  who  had  violated 
their  pledges  in  the  union  by  giving  information  to  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration. Favoritism  is  also  charged.  If  It  were  true  that  pensions  were  paid 
to  men  who  had  reached  a  certain  age  after  so  many  years*  employment  in  the 
mills,  there  certainly  would  have  been  a  much  larger  number  than  is  shown. 
The  number  of  pensioners  of  the  typographical  union  demonstrates  this. 

Mr.  GoMPEKS.  In  regard  to  the  hospitals,  the  information  which 
comes  to  me,  not  only  from  labor  sources  but  from  newspaper  mon 
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who  have  been  engaged  in  their  work  as  newspaper  men — ^reporters, 
investigators,  etc. — in  and  around  Chicago  where  some  of  these  hos- 
pitals are,  is  that  when  any  accident  has  taken  place  in  the  plant 
that  not  only  are  the  reporters  barred  but  even  police  are  barred. 
When  an  accident  occurs  these  men  are  in  the  plants  and  working. 
After  the  accident  they  are  taken  out  of  the  plant  and  into  the  hos- 
pital. They  are  held  there  ex  communicado  with  their  friends,  their 
families,  their  own  doctors,  their  own  advisers,  their  counsel,  if  needs 
be.  These  men  are  held  there  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  com- 
pany's representatives  in  constant  surveillance  of  the  injured  men, 
with  all  that  that  implies. 

The  statement  I  am  about  to  make  has  no  reference  directly  to  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  but  to  another,  the  Midvale.  Some 
years  ago,  about  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  the  House  Committee  on 
Labor  met  and  held  hearings  upon  the  eight-hour  bill  whi.h  labor 
asked  to  be  enacted.  Among  the  witnesses  in  opposition  was  the 
president  of  the  Midvale  Co.  I  can  not  recall  his  name.  I  have  been 
trying  to,  but  can  not  remember  it. 

Senator  PniPPS.'Was  that  Mr.  D.  J.  Harrah? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Harrah. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  was  before  the  change  in  ownership.  The 
company  was  afterwards  reorganized,  consolidated  with  other  plants, 
and  is  now  owned  by  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  I  believe. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  think  that  is  true,  sir;  but  I  want  to  simply 

?uote  as  far  as  my  memory  will  allow  me  a  statement  made  by  Mr. 
[arrah  before  the  House  Committee  on  Labor,  and  I  think  it  will 
be  a  bit  illuminating.  It  can  be  found  in  the  printed  hearings  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Harrah  opposed  the  eight-hour  day.  He  said  he  regarded 
the  question  of  efficiency  of  the  worker  and  to  work  all  the  time 
that  he  could  was  of  prime  importance.  Questioned  upon  that 
matter,  he  said :  **  Well,  our  company  buys  machines  which  we  expect 
and  wnich  are  guaranteed  to  have  a  running  operating  life  of  five 

{ears,  but  if  these  machines  are  not  worn  out  within  three  years, 
want  to  know  something  about  it." 

In  other  words,  the  question  of  men  and  machines,  the  driving 
of  them  at  top  speed,  to  the  limit  of  endurance  of  the  worker,  was 
the  first  consideration,  and  not  the  men,  the  workers,  the  humans. 
If  we  understand  the  tendencies  of  a  large  number  of  employers 
to  carry  out  that  policy,  and  when  you  apply  the  question  of  so-cadled 
bonuses,  you  can  imagine  what  it  means  to  the  workers. 

Senator  Phipps.  By  stating  this  case  of  some  years  ago  by  the 
then  owner  of  the  Midvale  plant,  who  is  no  longer  interested  there 
and  not  a  party  or  feature  in  this  present  strike,  you  do  not  mean 
to  intimate,  Mr.  Gompers,  do  you,  that  that  same  feeling  prevails 
or  is  held  by  even  a  few  of  the  large  employers  of  labor? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  think  that  there  is  coming  with  every  day  a 
larger  number  of  employers  who  want  to  deal  fairly  with  the  workers, 
and  that  it  is  in  course  of  development  that  these  emplovers  will  come 
to  the  point  of  not  only  sitting  around  the  table  and  discussing  these 
vital  interests  of  the  relations  between  employers  and  workers  dis- 
passionately, calmly,  and  with  a  concern  for  each  other's  rights,  but 
that  then  will  come  the  collective  bargaining. 

I  say  it  with  all  due  respect  to  the  memorv  of  Mr.  Baer,  the  lato 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Beading  Bailroad,  and  who  was 
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very  much  interested  in  the  anthracite  coal  strike.  Mr.  Baer  ex- 
pressed the  view,  which  was  largely  entertained  by  employers,  that 
is:  "  We  will  not  meet  them."  His  view  was  that  he  would  not  talk 
with  representatives  of  workers;  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
deal  with  employees  individually,  and  that  statement  has  gone  down 
into  history,  that  the  employers  are  the  trustees  created  by  God  for 
the  administration  of  the  wealth  that  they  have  and  that  the  em- 
ployees are  the  trustees's  wards. 

Senator  Phipps.  Which  expression  was  condemned  as  generally 
by  employers  as  it  was  by  employees,  according  to  all  newspaper 
accounts  that  I  have  ever  been  able  to  get  hold  of 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Yes ;  the  condemnation  was  that  he  uttered  it.  The 
other  employers  believed  and  acted  upon  it.  Without  a  question 
the  attitude  of  the  employer,  large  or  small,  who  refuses  to  sit  down 
and  talk  with  the  representatives  of  the  men  whom  they  choose,  is 
the  same  attitude  that  Mr.  Baer  expressed.  The  only  difference  is 
that  Mr.  Baer  expressed  it ;  the  other  gentlemen  did  not.  Mr.  Baer, 
thank  goodness,  for  his  own  good  sake  and  f6r  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, lived  long  enough  5)  change  his  mind  and  did  meet  the 
men,  and  after  meeting  them  gladly,  gladly  reversed  his  position 
and  later  entered  into  collective  bargaining  with  the  representatives 
of  the  workmen  in  the  employ  of  his  company. 

There -is  something  that  occurred  to  me  yesterday.  I  had  a  little 
colloquy  and  some  of  my  friends  thought  it  was  so  good  1  ought 
to  repeat  it,  that  some  of  the  friends  of  the  corporations  may  be 
opposed  to  the  league  of  nations,  but  they  are  not  opposed  to  the 
leap^ie  of  corporations. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gary  was  not  opposed  to  the  league  of  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  GoMPERS,  No ;  some  of  them  I  said.  The  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  is  a  federation  of  companies  and  corporations,  and 
these,  all  of  them,  speak  through  the  finance  committee  or  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  iJnited  States  Steel  Corporation,  practically  a 
holding  company.  And  yet  in  that  great  powerful  institution  they 
deny  the  right  of  the  workers  to  meet  by  representatives  of  their  own 
choosing. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  should  be  qualified,  Mr.  Gompers.  For 
instance,  you  speak  and  are  the  head  of  24  international  affiliated 
unions. 

Mr.  GoMPEFS.  No,  sir.  I  speak,  if  I  speak  at  all,  for  labor;  I  spe^k 
in  the  name  of  the  4,000.000  members  of  all  the  organizations  affili- 
ated with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  incidentally,  while 
some  may  dispute  the  authority  of  my  credentials — I  speak  for  labor, 
organized  or  unorganized. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  then  the  figure  of  2,000,000  which  Secretary 
Foster  and  myself  were  discussing  at  one  time  was  only  50  per  cent 
of  the  number 

Mr.  Gompers  (intei-posing).  Of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor; yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  on  that  basis  you  are  taking  annual  dues 
at  a  very  low  estimate  of  $10  a  year,  your  orjranizption  has  an  in- 
come of  at  least  $40,000,000  to  further  the  interest  of  labor. 
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Mr.  G0MPER8.  I  wisli  you  knew  the  circumstances,  Senator.  I  am 
sure  you  would  not  l)e  guilty  of  making  that  statement. 

Senator  Pnirrs.  I  am  making  the  statement  in  order  that  you  may 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  (io^iPERS.  Let  me  say  this,  tliat  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  financially  considered,  is  a  poverty-stricken  organization. 
The  sum  total  of  its  revenue  is  this:  One  cent  per  month 'from  the 
members  of  all  affiliated  organizations,  1  cent  per  month,  12  cents 

Eer  year,  and  that  is  all  the  income  of  the  American  Federation  of 
•abor,  and  it  has  only  been  1  cent  per  month  since  the  1st  of  August, 
1919.  Immediately  preceding  that  the  revenue  was  seven-eignths 
of  1  cent  per  month;  oef ore  that  three- fourths  of  1  cent;  before  that 
one-third  of  1  cent;  before  that  one- fourth  of  1  cent  per  month. 

Senator  Puipps.  But  you  are  speaking  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion as  an  organization. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  You  asked 

Senator  Phipps.  As  -to  the  income  that  is  available,  during  each 
year  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  interests  of  labor,  and  I  am 
giving  my  estimate  based  on  the  figures  I  have  been  given  over  this 
table,  and  they  seem  to  be  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $40,- 
000,000  collected  by  way  of  dues  from  the  union  men,  to  say  noth- 
in-o-  of  the  initiation  fees. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  May  I  say  this,  Senator,  that  there  is  not  one  of 
thehe  organizations  receiving  dues,  which  they  do,  but  which  has 
benefits  they  pay.  For  instance,  benefit  in  case  of  illness,  benefit  for 
traveling,  l)enefit  to  get  to  the  next  town  and  seek  employment,  and 
only  for  such  purposes,  benefit  for  the  insurance. of  tools,  death 
benefit,  and  benefit  to  the  widow  or  orphans  of  dependents  in  case 
of  the  member's  death ;  a  certain  sum  set  aside  for  the  burial  of  the 
wife  of  a  member  in  the  event  of  her  death ;  and  tool  insurance. 
There  is  not  a  beneficial  institution  in  all  the  country  or  all  the 
world  that  gives  in  return  so  much  to  the  members  as  the  trade 
unions  give  to  the  members.  It  is  mutual,  and  it  is  not  conducted 
for  profit;  it  is  conducted  for  mutual  benefit.  The  money  to  which 
you  refer,  whether  it  be  $40,000,000  of  $100,000,000  would  be  g;iven 
m  the  form  of  benefits  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  only  inci- 
dentally for  strike  benefits  or  lockout  benefits.  The  organizations 
have  no  such  funds  as  would  be  indicated,  I  believe,  by  your  ques- 
tions, or  as  brought  out. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  was  simply  putting  figures  together  that  were 
given  in  evidence. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  man  more  diffident  and 
respectful  than  I  am,  but  I  do  think  that  I  also  have  the  temerity 
to  express  what  I  think  is  right,  and  to  express  it  as  fully  as  I  can  say, 
that  the  idea  may  be  conveyed  that  I  have  in  mind.  The  organiza- 
in  which  I  owe  my  primary  membership  has  expended  in  the  past 
35  years  more  than  $15,000,000,  in  a  membership  now  of  about  40,000 
or  45,000.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  figures.  It  has  expended  that 
sum.  or  something  like  that,  for  the  benefits  I  have  enumerated.  In 
the  same  proportion  that  the  organization  has  paid  money  for  these 
benefits  they  have  had  to  pay  less  strike  benefits  and  less  lockout 
benefits.  So  far  as  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  itself  is  con- 
cerned, I  repeat  that  our  income  from  three  and  a  quarter  million 
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members — because  men  who  are  traveling  and  men  who  are  sick  are 
immune  from  all  dues — amounting  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  or 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  the  federation,  has  been 
spent  for  these  activities  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  pays  for  all 
the  education  on  the  line  of  making  or  bringing  about  better  con- 
cepts and  better  relations  between  employers  and  employees.  And 
it  also  pays  the  "  fat "  salaries  to  its  officers. 

Senator  Phipps.  Mr.  Gompers,  you  are  giving  the  committee  in- 
formation that  it  has  not  had  before,  as  the  result  of  the  statement  I 
made  or  the  questions  I  put.  There  was  no  intention  on  my,  part 
of  couching  my  question  in  terms  to  give  you  offense,  and  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  I  did;  but  I  think  you  have  displayed  a  little 
feeling  in  making  your  last  statement.     Did  you  misunderstand  me? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  hope  I  have  not  shown  I  felt  offended,  because  I 
was  not,  and  I  do  not  so  feel.  Perhaps  I  was  somewhat  emphatic. 
I  think  we  have  all  been  treated  here  with  the  greatest  respect — ^that 
both  sides  have  been. 

Senator  Phipps.  The  statement  was  based  on  this:  For  instance, 
you  called  attention  veir  pointedly  to  the  fact  that  the  largest  cor- 
poration in  the  United  States  in  tliie  steel  business  was  composed  of 
companies  and  corporations  and  was  represented  by  one  head  center, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  while  that  company  was  organized  in  that 
way  it  was  also  true  that  labor  organizations  were  centralized  and 
intended  to  act  from  one  center,  just  as  the  manufacturing  con- 
cerns do. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Mav  I  say  a  word  there  ^ 

Senator  Phipps.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  think  I.  am  safe  in  saying  that  no  one  can  ever 
quote  me  as  having  uttered  orally  or  having  penned  any  condemna- 
tion of  the  organization  of  employers  and  business  men.  Before 
committees  I  have  said  that  I  will  not  join  in  the  general  howl 
against  employers  and  business  men  organizing.  I  do  not  want  to 
conduct  their  business,  but  the  illustration  having  been  made,  re- 
ferring to  these  big  companies  having  organized  and  confederated, 
and  so  on,  and  labor  having  organized  and  federated  in  the  matters 
which  affect  the  companies  and  the  workers,  I  say  we  ought  to  meet, 
and  I  am  sure  if  Judge  Gary,  as  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  oi 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  had  addressed  a  respectful  letter 
to  me  or  a  letter  couched  in  respectful  terms,  I  should  not  have  beeai 
guilty  of  the  seeming  discourte^  of  not  even  acknowledging  his 
letter. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt  you  until  you  had 
concluded  your  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Your  10  minutes  are  about  up,  but  it  is  not  your 
fault. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  referred  to  some  figures,  explaining  that  the 
strike  vote  was  small,  for  the  reason  that  men  were  not  permitted  to , 
vote  until  they  had  been  in  the  organization  for  at  least  three  months. 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  In  some  of  the  organizations;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Have  you  the  figures  on  the  vote — ^have  they  been 
submitted  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Not  to  me ;  no,  sir. 
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Senator  Phipps.  There  is  one  little  point  there :  That  the  opportu- 
nity to  vote  was  extended  to  men  who  had  not  yet  joined  the  unions. 
I  do  not  like  to  leave  you  up  in  the  air  without  calling  your  attention 
to  that. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  That  may  be  a  fact.  I  spoke  in  reference  to  some  of 
the  organizations. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  stated  that  in  regard  to  certain  organiza- 
tions? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Yes. 

(Thereupon,  at  0.25  p.  m.,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  to- 
morrow, Saturday,  Oct.  4, 1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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SATUBDAY,  OCTOBEB  4,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  United  States 
Senate  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  a.  m.,  in  room  235, 
Senate  Office  Building.  Hon.  William  S.  Kenyon  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Kenyon  (chairman).  Sterling,  Phipps,  Mc- 
Kellar,  and  Walsh  of  Massachusetts. 

Also  present :  J.  T.  Da  vies,  steel  worker.  New  Castle,  Pa. ;  Joseph 
Smith,  roller,  Homestead,  Pa. ;  Ed.  M.  Lynch,  pipe  welder,  McKees- 
port.  Pa.;  Michael  F.  Tighe,  president  of  the  Amaljramated  Associa- 
tion of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  of  North  America. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Is  Mr.  Davies  in  the  room? 

8TATEHENT  OF  MB.  T.  J.  DAVIES,  OF  NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  State  to  the  reporter  your  name,  address,  and 
business. 

Mr.  Davies.  My  name  is  T.  J.  Davies,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  the  She- 
nango  Works,  and,  incidentally,  Newcastle  Works,  two  tin  mills, 
representing  5,000  tin-mill  workers. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  represent  5,000  tin-mill  workers? 
^     Mr.  Davies.  Five  thousand  tin-mill  workers.    I  am  engaged  in  one 
plant  where  they  employ  3,200  tin  workers. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  you   represented  tin 
(workers  here? 
'    Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  By  what  authority?    Was  any  action  taken? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  represent  the  opinion.  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
:  the  working  in  the  mills,  with  the  men,  with  the  phases  of  this  so- 
1  called  strike  that  interests  us. 

\     The  Chairman.  You  represent,  then,  what  you  believe  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  men,  but  there  has  been  no  action  taken? 

Mr.  Davies.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead  and  tell  ua  the  conditions  in  these  mills 
and  the  opinions  of  the  men.  Have  you  talked  with  many  of  the 
men? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

489 
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Mr.  Da  VIES.  There  is  the  elements  of  a  conspiracy.  We  would  ask 
a  certain  man,  moving  around  mysteriously,  what  was  going  on  and 
what  their  hopes  were  and  what  they  expected,  and  they  said,  "  Wo 
will  cripple  this  mill."  We  would  say,  "  How  are  you  going  to  do 
that?  What  are  you  going  to  do?"  "We  are  going  to  get  these 
pickling  departments  out,  these  annealing  departments,  these  cold- 
rolled  departments ;  we  are  going  to  paralyze  these  mills  completely.** 
Then  we  would  inquire  how  tliey  expected  to  do  this  from  the- men 
who  wfe  thought  w6re  going  to  walk  out,  foreignei's.  Some  of  the 
foreigners  said,  "Well,  we  are  going  to -have  closed  shop,  President 
Wilson,  the  Senate,  President  Gompers,  are  going  to  give  us  closed 
shop.  We  have  jobs,  Anierican  men,  no  union  men,  they  no  work 
in  our  mills,  the  mills  closed  .to  them." 

Then  we  asked  them  how  they  were  closed  to  operate  this.  They 
talked  of  the  check-off  system.  "  You  have  to  be  union  men,  Gov- 
ermrient  pass  you,  pay  union  dues  through  office." 

Senator  Phipps.  Will  you  repeat  that  last,  please? 
'Mr.  Davies.  "Government,  Senate,  pass.     You  pa}^  dues  in  office 
and  you  have  to.  be  union  man,  and  we  will  hold  jobs  first,  and  you 
b.ave  no  jobs  after  union  in  these  mills." 

Those  wei*e  the  promises  they  were  holding  out  to  these  fellows^ 
Ji  good  many  of  tliem,  so  we  found  out.  Then  we  found  out  there 
were  some  of  them  would  ^o  so  far  as  to  say,  "  No  need  bosses,  no 
need  superintendents,  committee  run  mills,  all  right."  And  then  we 
found  intimidation  to  a  very  far  extent  among  theui.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  a  man  to  find  out  among  those  fellows  why  they  are  wrong; 
any  good  American  would  do  that  in  our  mills,  and  chey  did  so. 
We  asked  them,  "  Why  you  no  come  t^  work  ?  "  I  have  two  Greeks 
working  for  me.  I  said  to  one  of  them,  "Manny,  why  don't  you 
I  come  to  work?  "  He  said,  "  (ireek  man  go  up  to  my  wife,  holler  in 
Iber  face,  say  to  my  wife,  'Kill  your  man  if  your  man  go  to  work, ' 
kill  you,  too.'" 

Then  on  the  first  turn  T  went  to  work,  the  first  turn  commen-ed 
midnight,  Sundays.  We  were  assured  protection.  The  city  at- 
tempted to  give  it  to  us. 

Senator  Sterling.  Sunday,  what  date? 

Mr.  Davies.  Sundav  means  going  to  work  the  first  turn  Monday 
morning;  yo  start  early,  a  little  after  12  o'clock,  to  get  there  in  order 
to  start  at  12.30  Monday  morning,  the  first  turn. 

Senator  Steuling.  AAHiat  time  do  you  refer  to,  what  date? 

Mr.  Davies.  That  would  be  Monday  week;  that  would  be  last  Mon- 
day a  week,  September  22.  That  is  the  beginning  of  tlie  shut-out  or 
the  walkout. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  mean  the  strike? 
'  Mr.  Davies.  The  beginning  of  the  strike.  We  went  to  the  main 
entrance,  one  of  the  men  working  with  me ;  we  are  nine  on  the  cree, 
and  we  arranged  to  go  together,  and  he  drove  the  car,  his  own  car, 
turid  we  passed  the  main  entrance,  and  there  was  a  very  large  mob 
standing  on  the  outside  of  the  main  entrance,  but  we  passed  through 
it;  we  did  not  turn  into  the  mill  there;  we  turned  in  at  the  lower 
entrance  and  come  in  the  block  just  as  a  great  big  crowd  blocked  our 
pathway,  or  got  in  front  of  the  machine,  and  one  of  them  got  on  the 
dashbojard,  and  one  of  my  crew  says  to  the  other,  he  says,  "  Throw 
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her  into  second  and  shoot  the  gas  on  and  let  her  run."  And  she  did 
and  we  got  in.  We  got  into  the  mill  and  we  were  determined  to 
shoot  our  way  in  and  to  shoot  our  way  out  if  necessar}'. 

Senator  Sterling.  On  what  date  was  that? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  September  22. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  had  gone  out  of  the  mill  then? 

Mr.  Davies.  Well;,  on  the  first  day  I  judge  we  would  have  been 
about  1,000  short  out  of  the  3,200. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  come  back? 

Mr.  Davies.  It  is  very  hard  to  give  you  exact  figures. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  are  out  now? 

Mr.  Davies.  There  are  now  out,  I  suppose,  about — I  would  guess, 
about  500.  We  are  under  a  state  of  practical  military  law.  The  re- 
turned soldiers  took  hold  after  some  of  the  mob  violence,  some  of 
the  returned  soldiers  volunteered  to  protect  the  place,  and  then  the 
board  of  trade  held  a  citizens'  meeting,  and  186  members  of  the 
board  of  trade,  and  leading  citizens,  stood  up  and  took  oath  at  one 
time  under  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  in  one  meeting.  We  were 
afraid  of  the  homes  and  the  institutions  of  the  city,  judging  by  the 
violence  that  had  occurred  on  the  Monday. 

Senator  Sterling.  When  you  say  they  took  the  oath,  y oil  mean 
they  were  sworn  in  as  deputies  f 

Mr.  Davies.  Sworn  in  as  deputies,  yes,  sir.  There  are  about  700 
deputies,  and  the  place  Is  practically,  as  far  as  deputies  can  make 
it,  under  military  law;  and  while  we  have  not  removed  the  terrorism 
from  around  the  home:^  where  the  different  foreigners  live,  they  are 
kind  of  colonized  aroimd  there,  different  colonies. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the^se  men  were  what'  you- 
term  foreigners  that  went  out? 

Mr.  Davies.  The  proportion  of  foreigners  would  be  out  of  the  ., 
1,000, 1  would  say  about  99  per  cent,  or  better. 

The  Chairman.  AVhen  you  say  "foreigners"  do  you  mean  meri  1 
bom  in  foreign  countries,  who  have  been  naturalized,  or  men  whaJ 
are  not  naturalized?  ' 

Mr.  Davies.  When  I  say  foreigners  I  mean  men  who  are  not  nat- 
uralized. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  those  men  do  not  speak  the . 
English  language? 

Mr.  Davies.  Almost  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  your  orders  to  them? 

Mr.  Davies.  The  union,  or,  at  least,  whoever  they  are,  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  is  supposed  to  do  it,  although  they  really 
have  nothing  to  offer  us,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  have 
not,  biit  they  are  sending  foreigners  who  can,  for  instance,  speak  the 
Slavic  and  then  the  Polish,  and  then  to  these  other  foreigners  they 
send  inflammatory  literature  at  different  times.  For  instance,  the 
Poles  have  a  hall ;  then  somebody  speaking  the  Polish  lan.fi:uage  goes: 
to  the  Polish  hall  and  speaks  to  those  people,  and  they  solidify  alon^gr 
that  line;  and  they  are  pretty  solid,  and  they  can  extend  that  in 
whatever  way  they  want  to  do  in  violence  and  intimidation  and  alt 
else  as  the  result  of  these  meetings',  is  our  knowledge  and  experience. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  the  men  employed  in  your  mil}:  x 
there  are  what  you  term' foreigners? 
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Mr.  Da  VIES.  I  judge  the  figures  I  have  already  given  will  hold, 
because  they  are  about  all  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  of  those  who  have  gone  out,  the 
men  who  were  employed  in  your  mill  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  All  that  were  employed  in  the  mill  are  being  captured 
by  that  element. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  foreigners? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  about  1,000. 

Mr.  Davies.  That  is  about  1,000,  I  judge.  That  is  the  nearest  I 
know. 

The  Chairman.  Then  how  do  vou  get  your  orders  for  safety 
and  matters  of  that  kind  to  these  foreigners  in  the  ordinary  opera- 
tion of  the  mill? 

Mr.  Davies.  We  have  our  interpreters.  We  have  key  men  in 
every  language;  we  have  our  key  men  in  the  mills  who  can  speak 
fair  English. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  if  there  are  more  accidental 
injuries  to  those  men  who  do  not  speak  the  English  language  than 
those  who  do? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  think  not,  since  the  extra  precautions  are  being 
taken — ^the  precautions  to  machinery  as  it  is  working,  and  then  the 
notices  in  every  language — whatever  notice  is  put  up  any  more  is 
put  up  in  all  these  different  languages,  and  we  have  different  courses 
of  education  from  time  to  time  and  have  for  the  last  few  years; 
that  is,  the  company  has,  in  conjunction  with  other  institutions. 

The  Chairman.  Do  forei^m  newspapers  circulate  among  these 
meit  that  can  not  speak  the  English  language  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  They  have  literature  sometimes;  they  have  pamph- 
lets; then  they  have  their  papers,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  meetings  and  lectures  or  talks  in 
their  native  languages? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  on  their  own  account,  some;  and 
then  the  industrial  department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  taken  up 
classes,  working  cooperatively  with  the  companies. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  seem  to  want  to  learn  the  English  lan- 
guage? 

Mr.  Davies.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  that  is,  the  ones  who  have  been  any 
lenirth  of  time  in  the  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  night  schools  where  they  can  learn? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  night  schools  having  classes  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  company.  The  indus- 
trial and  educational  part  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  cooperatively 
with  the  companies,  with  the  American  Tin  and  Sheet  and  with  the 
Carnegie  Steel. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  advancement  being  made  in  these 
men  learning  the  English  language? 

Mr.  Davies.  Positively. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  their  homes,  their  women,  and  chil- 
dren? 

Mr.  Davies.  Their  homes  are  being  cared  for.  We  have  visiting 
nurses,  and  they  are  improving  matters  from  the  standpoint  of 
cleanliness  and  sanitary  conditions.  The  mills  take  care  of  the 
homes  particularly  in  and  around  the  mills;  they  do  that  where  they 
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do  not  enter  the  houses.  In  the  homes  everything  is  being  done 
to  improve  matters  along  healthful  and  sanitary  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Do  these  children  of  the  foreigners  attend  the 
public  schools? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Yes,  sir.  and  they  have  systematic  play,  also.  The 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  have  caught  the  spirit  of  Americaniz- 
ing the  children  of  the  mills,  shall  I  call  them  ? 

Senator  Sterling.  How  large  are  the  houses  in  which  they  live,  as  a 
rule? 

Mr.  Davies.  The  houses  they  live  in  are  houses  formerly  occupied 
by  respectable  American  wortanen — those  that  have  mov^  to  better 
parts  of  the  city,  to  better  homes: 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  rooms  to  a  family,  as  a  rule,  in 
these  houses? 

Mr.  Davies.  Oh,  they  have  about  four — anywhere  from  four  to 
six  rooms.  I  should  add  there  that  they  sometimes  crowd  them- 
selves. Occasionally  there  is  a  boarding  house  where  there  are  a 
good  many  men.  They  grow  out  of  that  as  they  become  Ameri- 
canized. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  those  buildings  belong  to  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Some  of  them ;  but  not  to  any  extent  in  New  Castle. 
There  they  originally  were  owned  by  workmen  who  had  built  them 
and  who  sold  them  to  these  other  people  who  occupy  them  now.  The 
companies  occupy  very  few  houses  in  and  around  the  mills  at  New 
Castle.  We  have  10,000  men  and  women  on  the  rolls  of  our  plants 
there. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  conditions  in  these  homes  of  the 
foreigners? 

Mr.  Davies.  As  a  rule  thoy  are  good.  The  visiting  nurses  get  on 
the  inside.  As  a  rule  they  are  clean.  They  are  getting  better  than 
they  were ;  they  get  better  right  along. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  siclmess  among  them  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  No;  that  is  followed  up  very  quickly  by  the  doctors — 
the  mill  doctors — ^and  the  mill  nurses.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  the 
Newcastle  works  and  the  Shenango  works  have  their  nurses  and 
they  attend  to  all  those  things.  They  get  to  any  sickness  very  quickly. 
The  men  who  report  it  to  the  foremen  of  the  different  foreign  na- 
tionalities and  it  gets  attention  very  quickly. 

Senator  Sterling.  Are  there  any  hospitals? 

Mr.  Davies.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Who  provides  the  hospitals? 

Mr.  Davies.  The  companies.  Then  there  are  two  hospitals  in  the 
city.  They  have  doctors  in  the  city  that  take  care  of  the  outside 
work  and  the  company  takes  care  of  them. 

Senator  Sterling.  Is  medical  attendance  and  hospital  attendance 
funrished  free  to  the  workman  and  his  family  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes ;  where  they  are  dependent.  They  get  to  a  state 
of  independence  very  quickly,  and  they  select  their  own  doctors.  A 
good  many  of  these  foreigners  become  Americanized  very  quickly 
and  become  independent  in  good  time. 

Senator  Phipps.  In  your  work  you  are  in  charge  of  a  crew  of 
nine  men? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Phipps.  You  can  make  yourself  understood  in  giving 
orders  to  any  of  the  employees? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  They  all  quickly  acquire  a  little  English? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes;  they  do.    They  devour  it. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  referred  to  violence  which,  I  think,  from 
your  statement,  occurred  about  the  time  of  the  walkout? 

Mr.  Davieb.  Yes,.sir;  it  occuri'ed  on  the  first  turn. 

Senator  Phipps.  Of  what  did  that  consist;  what  was  the  extent  of 
the  violence? 

Mr.  Davies.  In  one  case  they  just  picked  Ujp  a  Ford  machine  and 
turned  it  right  around  and  the  whole  crew  had  to  start  the  other 
way.  There  was  about  1,000  of  them  and  they  increased  from  the 
first  to  the  second  and  third  turns.  The  first  turn  they  didn't  stop 
us;  we  got  in. 

Senator  Phipps.  They  tried  to  stop  you? 

Mr.  Davies.  They  tried  to  stop  the  machine;  if  we  had  stopped 
once  it  would  not  have  moved  again;  we  kept  going.  That  was  the 
first  turn.  When  they  found  out  there  were  15  mills  out  of  30  run- 
ning they  became  aggravated  and  increased  in  number  on  the  fol- 
lowing turn ;  and  on  the  following  turn  members  of  my  family  passed 
in.  They  stopped  them  going  in.  They  stopped  souie  going  in  on: 
the  first  turn.  They  stopped  some  of  uiy  crew  going  in  on  the 
first  turn — one  man — ^and  he  turned  back  on  account  of  his  wife; 
he  got  scared.  On  the  second  turn  they  increased  in  number.  They 
had  three  Americans.  I  seen  the  crowd  and  they  had  3  Americans 
out  of  about  500. 

They  increased,  and  on  the  third  turn  they  became  bolder.  They 
whipped  the  city  police;  they  whipped  the  county  police;  they 
stabbed  one  of  the  policemen,  and  they  stabbed  the  other — ^and  three 
of  our  men  they  took  into  the  crowd  and  beat  up  mercilessly.  My 
brother  came  out  of  the  mill  and  they  tried  to  stop  that  machine, 
but  they  got  away  somehow. 

There  was  about  1,000  people  there.  They  have  beat  these  men 
and  beat  the  police  and  whipped  the  county  police  and  these  others, 
and  when  there  became  sucn  a  large  crowd,  about  40  returned  sol- 
diers volunteered  to  be  deputy  sheriffs  and  were  deputized.  They 
found  some  bayonets  and  fixed  their  bayonets  on  their  guns  and 
started  in  on  duty  to  scatter  the  mobs  of  foreigners  that  were  every- 
where around  the  mills. 

The  Chairman.  What  town  was  that? 

Mr.  Davies.  Newcastle. 

Senator  Phipps.  Now,  with  respect  to  this  crowd  that  congregated 
around  the  mill  entrance,  was  that  composed  entirely  of  strikers,  or 
was  it  reenforced  by  men  who  were  not  interested  in  the  operation 
of  the  mill? 

Mr.  Davies.  They  were  composed  almost — well,  about  entirely  of 
strikers;  and  on  the  third  turn  their  wives  came  with  them;  that 
was  toward  the  third  turn,  and  that  is  the  only  exception  of  out' 
siders. 

What  I  have. described  applies  to  the  three  plants. 

Senator  Phipps.  Are  you  a  native-bom  American  ? 

Mr.  Davies.    No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country? 
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Mr.  Davies.  Twenty-four  years. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  assume  you  are  an  American  citizen  now;  are 
you? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  is  your  position  or  job  in  the  plant? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  am  a  tin-plate  roller  now.  I  worked  my  way  up 
all  the  way. 

Senator  Phipes.  You  have  a  crew  of  men,  containing  some  of 
these  men 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  are  your  hours  of  work?  Are  you  on  an 
eight-hour  turn?  (\ 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Senator  Phipps.  There  are  three  shifts  in  the  plant,  are  there? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  the  eight-hour  day  is  the  basic  day,  is  it? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  some  12,  so-called  12,  and  some 
about  10.    Of  the  so-called  12-hour  men  we  have  some. 

Senator  Phipps.  Are  the  10  and  12  hour  men  the  large  proportion, 
or  is  that  the  small ■ 

Mr.  Davies.  Oh,  they  get  good  money. 

Senator  Phipps.  No;  I  mean  as  to  number.  What  proportion 
wprk  10  or  12  hours? 

Mr.  Davies.  The  proportion  is  very  small. 

Senator  Phipps.  About  what  are  your  average  earnings? 

Mr.  Davies.  Do  you  mean  mine?  /\ 

Senator  Phipps.  Your  own  personally,  which  you  keep  for  your-       f\ 
self.       -  ^  1\ 

Mr.  Davies.  I  average  $17  a  day.    The  lowest  paid  man  on  my  crew     ^|  1' 
jqpiakes  $7.50,  and  he  is  a  Greek.  "  j   ! 

,  Senator  Phipps.  The  lowest  paid  workman  in  your  crew  receives        ; 
on  an  average  of  $7.50  per  day?  | 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes;  and  he  is  a  Greek.  ^ 

Senator  Piiipps.  Have  any  of  your  crew  complained  about  the 
smallness  of  their  wages,  saying  that  they  ought  to  have  more? 
.  Mr.  Davies.  Not  necessarily.  Of  course,  we  are  all  dead  willing  to 
take  more.  I  think  they  have  received  two  advances,  but  I  don't 
know  what  they  were,  while  I  was  away.  I  have  been  away  15 
months  in  France  and  just  returned  eight  weeks  ago.  They  have 
received,  I  think,  two  advances. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  was  your  mission  in  France? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  was  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker. 

Senator  Sterling.  Of  what  nationaliay  are  most  of  the  foreigners 
in  your  mills? 

Mr.  Davies.  Well,  the  Poles  are  very  strong.  The  Slavs  are  strong. 
I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  Slavs  comprehend,  but  I  judge  they 
would  take  in  the  men  from  Finland,  and  perhaps  a  Russian  Pole; 
but  I  should  say  a  number  of  Poles  and  Slavs,  Greeks,  Italians, 
Roumanians,  and,  I  think,  Syrians.  Those  are  about  the  largest  na- 
tionalities we  have. 

Senator  Sterling.  Take  those  who  opposed  your  going  into  the 
mills  that  day,  where  you  said  nearly  all  of  them  were  foreigner??, 
and  of  what  nationality  were  most  of  them,  so  far  as  you  could  tell? 
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Mr.  Da  VIES.  Very  largely  Poles  and  Slavs,  including  Finlanders. 
I' They  have  halls  where  the  agitators  can  meet  the  men  in  greater 
numbers,  and  they  were  the  greater  number  consequently  in  the 
mobs. 

Senator  Phipps.  Before  this  walkout,  was  any  strike  vote  taken  in 
your  plant? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  No ;  they  would  not  even  tell  us  what  was  going  on. 

Senator  Phipps.  There  w^ere  no  ballots  distributed  on  which  the 
men  could  vote  ? 

Mr.  Da  vies.  Understand,  in  their  meetings,  held  under  I  don't  know 
what  auspices,  but  possibly  that  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  and 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  combined — ^there  were  10,000 
workmen  in  some  of  those,  and  they  may  have  taken  a  vote.  We 
didn't  even  know  what  was  going  on.  We  were  asking  each  other; 
we  asked  fome  of  the  English-speaking  fellows  what  was  doing,  so 
we  knew  of  no  vote- 
Senator  Sterlikg.  What  proportion  of  the  men  in  the  mill  were 
union  men? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  I  know  of  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  Americans,  about 
7  or  8,  and  then  I  saw  a  parade  on  Labor  Day^  and  they  had  out  of 
the  three  mills  about  200  foreigners.  I  would  not  be  able  to  give 
you  any  figures  that  there  were  m  our  mill ;  that  is,  in  the  Sheuango 
mill  alone. 

Senator  Sterling.  Then,  you  mean  to  say  that  the  great  proportion 
of  men  in  the  three  mills  are  nonunion  men  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Oh,  yes.  yes;  by  long  odds. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  there  ever  any  discrimination  made  against 
union  men,  to  your  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  They  were  treated  the  same  as  other  men? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  think  so.  I  have  worked  with  them  and  have  held 
conversations  with  those  I  know.  Everything  is  quite  agreeable 
with  us,  and  with  the  management,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Sterling.  Are  there  any  union  men  in  your  immediate 
crew  ? 

Mr.  Da^es.  In  theTiext  crew  to  me,  the  president  was  in  the  crew, 
and  I  used  to  have  talks  with  him,  and  1  tried  to  get  him  to  tell 
me  what  was  doing,  like  the  most  of  us  were  doing.  We  wanted 
to  know  what  was  doing. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  was  in  a  perfectly  friendly  way? 

Mr.  Davifs.  Yes;  and  he  took  it  m  good  part.  He  never  asked 
us  to  join.    We  got  along  there  friendly  with  them. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  say  that  in  the  next  crew  to  you  was  a 
union  man  who  was  the  president  of  a  union? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Of  what  union  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Of  the  Amalgamated  Association. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  were  not  personally  asked  to  join  the  union? 

Mr.  Davies.  No,  sir.    . 

Senator  Phipps.  Were  the  Americans  of  your  crew  asked  to  join 
the  union? 

Mr.  DA\TnES.  I  asked  them  directly.  I  said:  "Fellows,  do  you 
know  what  is  going  on  ?  Have  any  oi  you  been  approached  ?"  If  one 
of  us  could  get  anything  out  of  them.  As  I  saia,  it  had  elements 
of  conspiracy  because  they  would  not  tell  us  what  was  going  on. 
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Senator  Phipps.  Now,  from  time  to  time,  as  little  differences  have 
arisen  in  the  mills,  questions  of  working  conditions  or  any  com- 
plaints that  might  arise,  have  those  complaints  been  put  up  to  the 
foremen,  the  superintendent,  or  to  you? 

Mr.  Da  vies.  Why,  the  humblest  man  in  the  mill,  foreign  or  Ameri- 
can, does  not  have  to  accept  finally  anything  from  them.  Any 
grievance  he  may  want  to  make  he  can  make  it  to  the  foreman, 
and  if  the  foreman  won't  take  it  up,  he  can  just  simply  open  the 
door  of  the  main  office  and  walk  right  in  to  the  superintendent. 
That  condition  obtains,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief — 
to  my  knowledge,  all  through  the  operations  of  the  company.  If 
grievances  are  felt,  the  humblest  man  in  the  mill  can  walk  past 
the  foreman  right  to  the  general  superintendent  and  get  thmgs 
remedied  very  quickly. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  where  commit- 
tees have  been  appointed  to  present  these  grievances  to  the  sup- 
erintendent? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  I  have  never  known  of  the  necessity.  Each  man,  all 
of  us,  can  go  off-handedly,  if  we  like,  to  the  superintendent.  We 
do  not  have  to  stop  at  the  foreman.  We  can  take  it  to  the  mana- 
ger. Things  that  they  want  remedied.  For  instance  we  had  a  com- 
plaint which  was  a  big  one,  and  it  was  taken  to  the  assistant  sup- 
erintendent.   It  was  a  roughers'  question. 

Senator  Sterling.  What? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  A  rougher's  question.  The  roughers  were  asked  to 
do  something.  They  were  asked  to  lift  bars  and  put  them  in  a 
place  which  was  supposed  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  company,  and 
the  foreman  said,  "You  have  got  to  lift  them."  Some  of  the  boys 
told  him  it  was  not  necessary,  and  they  took  their  complaint  to  the 
manager.  He  said  it  would  be  immeaitely  attended  to  and  it  was 
changed.  That  was  a  pretty  gocd-si>.ed  committee.  I  suppose 
there  were  about  25  or  30,  and  that  is  a  good-sized  committee. 
They  went  in  there  to  the  manager  and  took  their  case  up,  and 
they  didn't  have  to  do  the  extra  Rfting,  the  extra  carrying  of  the 
bars  from  here  to  there.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  about  18  inches 
of  lift  which  they  saved  by  making  the  complaint  to  the  superin- 
tendent, but  it  was  listened  to  and  attended  to. 

The  Chairman.  You  still  have  the  12-hour  day  there? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Among  the  stationary  engineers.  I  think  the  sta- 
tionary engineers  are  the  only  ones  that  work  the  12  hours. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  the  others  work? 

Mr.  Davies.  Ten,  I  think,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  They 
check  in  at  7  and  out  at  5. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  there  a  good  deal  of  complaint  about  a 
10-hour  day,  that  they  desire  an  eight-hour  day? 

Mr.  Davies.  Not  with  any  reason  in  it,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  reason  in  the 
complaint  for  an  eight-hour  day? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  What  I  mean  is  that  there  are  no  men  that  think  it 
reasonable.  They  have  their  hours  in  between.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  am  correct  in  my  statements  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  work  in  this  mill  yourself? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  work? 
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Mr.  Da  VIES.  Rolling  tin  plate.  I  put  the  plates  in  the  rolls.  I 
roll  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  long  do  you  work  a  day^ 

Mr.  Davies.  I  suppose  seven  hours.  I  work  eight  hours,  you 
understand,  but  we  work  half  in  and  half  out.  It  is  very  strenu- 
ous work,  and  if  you  could  see  us  at  the  end  of  a  turn,  we  look  the 
part.     Our  eyes  ai*e  sunken.     We  work  eight  hours,  understand. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  compensation? 

Mr.  Davies.  $17  a  day,  about. 

The  Chairman.  How^  many  days  a  week  do  you  work? 

Mr.  Davies.  Five. 

The  Chairman.  Did  men  formerly  do  the  same  work  as  you  do 
seven  days  a  week? 

Mr.  Davies.  Nobody  works  more  than  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  They  could  not  do  it? 

Mr.  Davies.  They  could  not  do  it.  They  could  not  work  six  days 
a  week  and  keep  it  up  long  at  our  rate.  We  work  the  extra  day 
every  third  week,  and  at  the  end  of  that  we  are  like  a  rocket,  about 
blowed  up. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  pretty  hard  work? 

Mr.  Davies.  There  are  very  few  of  our  men  at  the  end  of  a  turn 
that  do  not  go  home  with  their  eyes  sunken,  the  heat  and  then  the 
tremendous  pace  we  go.  There  is  the  hard  work  and  the  heat  we 
have  to  stand  and  the  watchfulness  of  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  years  have  you  stood  that  kind  of 
work? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  have  been  at  it — ^I  have  been  rolling  18  years.  I 
have  been  in  the  mills  34. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  a  member  of  the  union? 

Mr.  Davies.  No,  sir ;  not  for  10  years.    I  was  for  14. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  years  were  you  a  member  of  the 
union?         *" 

Mr.  Davies.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  for 
'  14  years. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  been  10  years  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Davies.  Ten  years  out  of  it. 

Senator  Phipps.  Have  you  any  reasons  for  believing  that  the  men 
in  your  plant  should  unionize  in  their  own  interest  and  belong  to  a 
union  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  know  of  any  labor  union  that  has 
got  anything'  to  offer  us.  Most  of  our  men  have  been  members  of 
the  Amalgamated  Association. 

Senator  Ehipps.  It  is  your  opinion  that  they  do  not  care  to  again? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  most  certainly  do  not. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  are  their  reasons  for  wanting  to  stay  out 
of  the  union  ? 

:  Mr.  Davies.  Well,  leaving  well  enough  alone,  it  seems  like,  in 
gjeneral  principles.  The  Amalgamated  Association,  in  our  estima- 
^  tion,  has  been  a  spent  force  since  1901,  and  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  are  not  offering  us  anything.  They  are  only  holding 
things  for  combined  labor.  The  only  association  that  has  anjrthing 
to  offer  us,  or  presumes  to  have,  is  the  Ajnalgamated  Associatio^. 
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Senator  Phipps.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  if  the  men  in  your 
mill,  as  a  rule,  were  paying  dues  into  the  Amalgamated  Association, 
they  would  not  get  value  received? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Why,  sure.  It  would  be  robbery  if  you  would  take 
our  money  away  and  pay  it  into  the  Amalgamated  Association. 
It  would  be  robbing  us  of  our  money  without  giving  us  anything 
in  return. 

Senator  Phipps.  When  you  were  a  member  of  the  union  the  skilled 
workei-s  were  all  members,  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  There  were  men,  skilled  workers,  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  union? 

Mr.  Davies.  Certainly.  In  1909,  when  we  went  into  the  big  strike, 
I  was  at  the  Lauffhlin  mill  at  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio.  We  had  18 
men  out  of  a  possible  105,  and  we  went  into  a  union  strike  to  imion- 
ize  nonunion  mills.  I  went  to  New  Castle,  where  there  was  a  possible 
membership  of  5,000,  and  there  were  38  in  good  standing,  and  we 
went  into  a  strike  to  unionize  nonunion  mills. 

Senator  Phipps.  Is  the  union  man  in  danger  of  being  called  out  on 
a  sjinpathy  strike? 

Mr.  Davies.  The  union  man  is  in  danger  of  being  called  out  at  the 
notion  of  any  agitator  who  wants  to  go  and  rush  anything  in  of  his| 
own  notion  at  any  particular  time,  and  if  a  spirit  of  Bolshevism;  - 
pervades  the  country,  as  there  does  at  the  present  time,  and  he 
wants  to  call  the  people  out  on  strike,  he  can  do  so,  and  they  can 
resort  to  mob  violence,  and  the  labor  imions  will  espouse  a  cause  of 
that  kind.  , 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  seen  any  indication  of  Bolshevism?        r 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir,  I  have.  ' 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  Davies.  That  is  conducted  like  a  conspiracy.    That  is  the  be- 
ginning of  it.    And  I  told  you  that  some  of  these  poor,  misguided  ' 
foreigners  told  me  that  they  did  not  need  any  bosses  in  the  mills, 
that  the  committee  could  run  the  mills. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  their  committee? 

Mr.  Davies.  Our  committees  after  we  were  organized,  and  then  I 
told  you  that  the  weapons  used  were  terrorism,  intimidation,  threats 
to  kill  and  threats  to  burn,  and  mob  violence  on  the  outside  to  stop 
the  Americans  from  going  in  there,  and  they  were  not  even  natural- 
ized.   I  tell  you  that  that  is  labor  Bolshevism. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  this  doctrine  of  running  the  mills 
by  committee  is  being  taught  and  preached  through  that  region. 

Mr.  Davies.  It  certainly  is,  and  you  have  developed  the  facts  right 
here  from  men  that  are  apostles  of  it.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied 
that  they  are  set  against  all  the  institutions  that  there  are  in  this 
country.  They  are  set  against  capital,  against  organized  govern-  ( 
ment.  After  they  whipped  the  mills  in  Newcastle,  they  showed  the 
elements  there.  It  is  a  wonder  that  they  did  not  go  and  burn  down 
the  institutions  and  burn  the  homes,  and  we  are  expecting  it. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  really  think  that  the  companies  ought 
to  know  that  and  look  into  that  when  they  employ  these  men?    Do 
you  think  those  companies  ought  to  employ  men  who  are  against  the 
mstitutions  of  this  country? 
141410—19 29 
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Mr.  Davies.  Thev  could  not  anticipate  the  development,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  l)on't  you  think  you  could  tell  a  Bolshevik  when 
<i  '    you  employ  him? 

\     Mr.  Davies.  The  Bolshevik  spirit  has  never  been  as  strong  in  this 
^   wjountry  as  it  is  to-day,  and  some  of  these  men  were  employed  per- 
Tiaps  four,  five  or  six  years  ago.    This  spirit  of  organized  resistance 
is  one  that  is  growing,  and  it  is  perhaps  at  its  crest  now. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  has  developed  among  the  men 
since  their  employment? 

Mr.  Davies.  i  es,  sir. 

The  Chair>ian.  Is  not  there  a  great  turnover  of  men  there?  Are 
they  not  continually  employing  new  men  and  employing  foreigners? 

Mr.  Davies.  Not  in  the  skilled  positions. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  unskilled? 

Mr.  Da\^es,  We  do  not  have  enough  unskilled  men  to  affect  us  in 
that  way.  I  would  not  be  able  to  ]udge  the  unskilled  part  of  the 
foreipiers.  But  pardon  me  for  suggesting  to  you,  Senator,  along 
that  line,  it  is  the  organized  attempt  and  the  inflaming  alon^  those 
lines  and  the  wrong  education  that  has  brought  this  about  just  at 
present. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this.  I  am  interested  in 
this  Americanization  (question  ]ust  as  much  as  this  strike  question. 
Don't  you  think  there  is  some  responsibility  upon  the  mills  and  the 
employers  of  this  country,  steel  and  all,  tate  them  all  in,  not  to  em- 
ploy ipen  just  to  get  their  labor,  when  these  men  are  opposed  to  the 
institutions  of  this  country? 

/.    Mr.  Davies.  Positively,  and  the  Government  should  join  ]vith  them 
and  even  put  them  out  of  the  country  and  shoot  them,  if  necessary. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  were  a  union  man  until  10  years  ago? 

Mr.  Da\t:es.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps  You  have  tried  to  follow  this  present  situation  as 
closely  as  you  could? 

Mr?  Davies  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  the  policy  of  the  union 
organization,  as  now  being  carried  on  in  this  strike,  is  different  from 
that  which  it  was  15  years  ago,  say  in  1909,  or  1901,  when  you  first 
joined  the  union?  Is  it  more  radical  now  than  it  was  when  those 
other  strikes  were  under  way? 

Mr.  Davies.  The  other  strikes  really  were  dominated  by  a  radical 
element,  not  as  radical  as  to-day,  but  by  a  radical  element,  and  the 
leaders  usually  in  trades-unions  are  following — they  won't  fight 
back  when  there  is  a  mob  spirit  on  of  that  kind,  because  their  jobs 
are  at  stake.  They  cater  to  the  popular  party,  and  if  it  is  popular 
to  allow  rabid  socialism  as  it  was  15  years  ago,  to  call  for  a  big 
strike  like  the  1901  strike,  the  leaders  would  not  take  a  stand  to  stem 
the  tide,  for  fear  it  will  hurt  their  popularity.  At  times  in  the 
past  and  just  at  present,  it  has  been  stated  here  that  when  they  are 
challenged  to  go  and  fight  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  they 
yield  to  that  challenge  and  fight  that  combination,  instead  of  leading 
their  people  to  a  middle  ground  of  peace,  where  it  is  honorable 
peace,  and  where  trouble  might  be  averted.  To-day  it  is  the  rabid 
element  that  has  captured  the  leaders,  and  then  the  leaders  in  turn 
are  fed  that  inflamed  spirit  in  the  revolution  that  we  are  in  at  the 
present  time. 
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Senator  Phipps.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  thoroughly  under- 
stood my  question  or  not,  but  what  I  wanted  to  learn  from  you  is 
whether  or  not,  in  your  judgment,  there  is  a  new  element  in  this 
present  strike  caused  by  this  spirit  of  Bolshevism  to  which  you  refer. 

Mr.  Da  vies.  Yes,  sir;  positively.  I  saw  it  before  I  came  here. 
I  saw  it  on  the  streets  of  Paris. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  streets  of  Paris? 

Mr.  Davies.  On  the  streets  of  Paris  on  May  day,  when  Bolshevism 
was  there  in  tens  of  thousands. 

The  Chairman.  This  strike  had  not  been  called  then. 

Mr.  Da  vies.  No;  but  the  evidence  of  Bolshevism,  the  air  around 
our  mills  can  compare  very  favorably  with  the  appearance  in  the 
faces  of  those  people  that  were  very  largely  not  responsible  for  what 
they  were  being  fed  up  with  in  Bolshevism. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  call  Mr,  Tighe  a  radical  leader, 
would  you? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  No,  no.    He  is  quite  harmless. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  class  Mr.  Gompers  as  a  radical,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Well,  Mr.  Gompers  is  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  and  he  has  to  hold  his  job. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  fair  answer  to  the 
question? 

Mr.  Davies.  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  be  personal.  Mr.  Gompers 
was  so  extremely  kind  to  Mr.  Foster,  and  helped  him  considerably 
yesterday;  the  poor  fellow  did  not  get  quite  up  perhaps,  but  you 
have  led  me  on  to  this,  and  I  have  answered  this  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  the  questions  if  you  considered  Mr. 
Gompers  one  of  the  radical  leaders,  and  your  answer  was  that  he 
was  trying  to  hold  his  job.  Don't  you  think  that  that  was  rather 
unkind  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind,  but  Mr.  Gompers  has 
to  adhere  to  the  opinion  of  the  leaders  if  the  leaders  decide  upon  a 
certain  course,  whether  it  has  a  Bolshevik  tendency  or  not.  Is  that 
a  fair  answer? 

The  Chairman.  And  vou  say  that  the  radical  leaders  are  trying 
to  get  possession  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor? 

Mr.  Davies.  They  have  and  failed.    Thej^  have  before  and  failed. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  think  that  is  an  issue  in  this  inves- 
tigation ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  would  you  consider  Mr.  Gompers  a  radical 
leader?  I  suppose  that  you  consider  Mr.  Foster  one  of  the  radical 
leaders?    Would  you  consider  Mr.  Gompjers  a  radical  leader? 

Mr.  Davies.  Well,  from  that  standpoint,  Mr.  Grompers  is  not  a 
radical  leader. 

The  Chairman.  And,  in  fact,  he  has  been  regarded  as  a  rather 
conservative  force,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir.  I  said  they  had  tried  before  and  failed; 
the  radicals  had  tried  to  capture  the  association  and  failed. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  a  delegate  to  the  1902  convention  of 
the  Amalgamated  Association,  were  you? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  did  you  have  am^thinff  to  do  with  the  strike 
of  1901? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  part  in  that  strike? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  was  national  deputy  vice  president. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  you  have  some  active  participation  in 
that  strike? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  supported  the  strike,  did  you? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  did  the  men  strike  for? 

Mr.  Davies.  Thev  struck  to  unionize  all  the  mills. 

The  Chairman.  You  supported  that  strike,  you  say? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  since  then  you  have  changed  your  mind? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  more  questions  of  Mr.  Davies? 

Senator  Phipps.  I  have  no  more. 

The  Chairman."  That  is  all. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  SMITH,  BOLLEB,  HOMESTEAD,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Smith,  give  us  your  business  and  address. 

^Mr.  Smith.  My  name  is  Joseph  Smith,  and  my  home  is  at  Home- 
stead, Pa. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Smfth.  Roller;  mill  roller. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  mills? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  men  are  employed  there  and  are 
working  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  are  about  40  men  in  the  department  where  I  am 
employed. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  department? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  employed  in  the  entire  mill? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  between  9,000  and  10,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  of  those  are  what  are  termed 
foreigners  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  I  would  say  about  8,500  to  4,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  of  them  are  in  your  department, 
or  gang? 

Mr.  Smith.  Why,  about  15. 

The  Chairman.  And  can  they  speak  the  English  language? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  "  foreigners ''  ?  Do 
you  mean  those  that  were  bom  in  a  foreign  country  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Those  that  were  born  in  a  foreign  country ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  can  all  of  those  3,500  who  are  employed  in 
the  mill  speak  the  English  language  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  those  that  are  working  with  me  can,  and  nearly 
every  one  of  them  can  speak  the  English  language  so  that  you  can 
understand  them. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  member  of  a  imion? 
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Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  been? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  cease  to  be  a  member  of  a  union? 

Mr.  Smfth.  1892. 

The  Chair^ian.  And  since  then  you  have  not  been  a  member  of 
anv  union? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  wages  do  you  receive,  may  I  ask,  Mr. 
Smith? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  on  an  average,  about  $22  or  $23  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  $22  to  $24  a  day? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Doing  what? 

Mr.  Smith.  Rolling. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  hours  do  you  work? 

Mr.  Smith.  Twelve  hours.. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  days  in  the  week? 

Mr.  Smith.  Six  days. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  hard  work? 

Mr.  Smith.  Sometimes  it  is  and  sometimes  it  is  a  little  easy.  We 
have  to  take  it  as  it  comes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  talked  with  the  different  men  in  the 
mills  about  any  troubles  or  complaints  which  would  cause  this 
strike  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  I  spoke  to  a  few  of  those  fellows  that  had 
joined  the  union.    I  asked  them  what  was  the  reason  of  them  join- 
ing the  union,  and  they  said  that  they  wanted  to  get  eight  hours  a  , 
day  and  $8  a  day. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  were  those  men  who  had  just  recently 
joined  the  union? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  they  only  started  the  union  in  Homestead 
about  three  months  since.  That  is  about  the  time,  that  the  organ- 
izers came  around  to  Homestead. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  there  any  union  men  in  the  Homestead 
mills  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  could  not  say  whether  there  were  any  union  men  in 
the  Homestead  mills  prior  to  that  time.  I  could  not  answer  the 
question. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  an  active  campaign  to  secure 
members  of  the  union? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir,  in  the  foreign  element.  They  do  not  want 
the  American  people. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  do  not  want  the  American  people  to  attend 
their  meetings;  they  just  want  the  foreign  element  to  attend  their 
meetings.  They  do  not  want  any  English  speaking  people  to  attend 
their  meetings. 

Senator  Sterling.  Why  do  you  think  that?  Why  do  they  not 
want  the  American  English-speaking  class  to  come  to  their  meet- 
ings?   How  do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  we  have  the  evidence  to  prove  that  by  men  who 
went  there  and  they  were  told  to  get  out. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  those  were  Americans? 
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Mr.  Smith.  Those  were  Americans. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  there  any  reason  given  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  reason  was  given  that  they  thought  they  were 
spies,  and  that  they  would  carry  the  news  back  to  the  works. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  went  out  in  this  mill? 

Mr.  Smith.  Why,  I  believe  there  are  about  3,000  to  4,000  men 
gone  out. 

The  Chairman.  Three  thousand  to  4,000  men  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  it,  3,000  or  4,000? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well  now,  there  is  nearer  4,000  than  3,000. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  said  there  were  about  3,500  foreigners  in 
the  mill. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  there  may  be  more  or  less  of  foreignei*s,  you 
know.    There  is  a  good  many  of  them  naturalized. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  of  the  Americans  gone  out  on  this 
strike  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  dozen  men  of 
Americans  gone  out  on  the  strike. 

The  Chapman.  And  how  do  these  people  live  who  go  out  on  the 
strike  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  guess  that  they  have  received  a  little  money — have 
saved  a  little  money  in  the  last  few  years.  In  the  last  few  years 
we  have  been  making  quite  a  little  money ;  and  they  have  been  saving 
some,  and  they  have  that  money. 

The  Chairman.  Do  many  of  those  men  own  their  own  homes? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  a  great  many  have  bought  up  there,  consider- 
ablv. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  any  of  those  who  own  their  own  homes 
go  out  on  the  strike? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  there  are  a  good  many  people  who  have  gone 
out  on  the  strike  that  do  not  belong  to  the  union,  but  they  have  been 
intimidated  to  do  it.  and  they  are  afraid  to  go  into  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  being  intimidated  and 
afraid  to  go  into  the  mill? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  afraid  of  being  beat  up. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  youi-self  personally  seen  any  intimi- 
dation? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

The  CHAni3fAN.  Has  it  been  a  peaceful  strike? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  it  has  been  a  peaceful  strike. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  no  violence? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  we  have  had  a  little  clash  once  in  a  while  with 
the  constabulary,  where  they  have  congregated  and  would  not  move 
on  when  asked. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  been  holding  any  meetings? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been  holding  meetings? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  Twice  a  day,  and  the  only  restriction  is 
that  they  must  keep  within  the  bounds  instead  of  making  inflamma- 
tory speeches. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  the  meetings  been  held  in  a  hall? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  have  been  held  in  a  hall ;  yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  there  has  been  no  interference  with  the 
meetings? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  there  has  been  no  interference  with  the  meet- 
ings. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  those  are  meetings  held  by  the  strikers? 

Mr.  Smith.  Those  are  meetings  held  by  the  strikers. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  seen  no  indication  of  any  disorder 
at  all  in  Homestead? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  the  men  coming  back  to  work? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir ;  on  Tuesday  when  I  left — I  worked  on  Tues- 
day morning,  there  were  five  men  who  came  back  to  work  in  my  de- 
partment. 

Senator  Phipps.  In  your  department? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Where  you  are  employed? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  do  these  men  earn  whom  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Smith.  Why,  they  earn  about  $6  or  $7. 

The  Chairman.  A  day? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  you  any  complaint  to  make  about  your- 
self? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  do  these  common  laborers  get  in  the 
mills,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  get  for  12  hours — ^they  receive  $5.10, 1  believe. 

The  Chair3ian.  And  is  there  any  complaint  about  the  12-hour 
dav? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  some  little  complaint,  but  we  do  not  actually 
work  the  12  hours.  We  have  a  rest  for  lunch  at  9.30,  and  again  at 
12.30,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  stop  to  adjust  things  around  the  mills. 

The  Chairman.  And  don't  you  think  that  there  would  be  less  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  mills  if  it  were  put  upon  an  eight-hour  basis? 

Mr.  SMrna.  That  may  be. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  an  advocate  of  the  12-hour  day,  are 
you? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  I  would  stand  eight  hours  just  as  well  as  the  next 
man. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  think  that  you  could  stand  12  hours 
a  day? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  been  standing  12  hours  a  day  for  the  last  33 
years  that  I  have  been  working  there. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  think  a  man  can  keep  that  up,  12 
hours  a  day  and  six  days  a  w^k  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  have  been  working  in  the  ma- 
chine department  for  33  years;  and,  while  I  do  not  work  pretty 
hard  at  times,  at  times  I  do  work  pretty  hard. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  age?     You  do  not  look  so  old. 

Mr.  Smith.  My  age  is  58  years  old. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  what  is  your  nationality,  Mr.  Smith? 

Mr.  Smith.  Welsh.    I  was  born  m  England  in  1862,  in  January. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  referred  to  1892.  I  believe  at  that  time 
there  was  a  strike  on  at  Homestead. 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Were  you  in  the  Homestead  plant  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Smitii.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  you  were  a  member  of  the  union  at  that 
time  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.    I  was  a  member  of  Thomas  Marlow  Lodge. 

Senator  Phipps.  Wlien  did  you  go  back  to  work  after  the  stnke? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  back — I  went  back  in  January,  1893.  I  was 
out  six  months. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  were  out  six  months  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Now,  after  you  went  back  in  1893,  did  you  have 
to  get  along  with  less  pay  than  you  were  averaging  before  the 
strike? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  I  did  not  receive  my  old  wage  when  I  went  back. 
I  had  to  work  up.  I  had  to  go  down  to  the  bottom  and  work  up 
again  where  I  had  been  working  for  five  years. 

Senator  Phipps.  But  the  position  you  held  before  the  strike — ^that 
was  in  June,  1892 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  The  man  who  succeeded  you  got  that  job? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Did  he  have  to  get  along  with  considerably  less 
earnings  than  you  had  received  prior  to  June,  1892  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Xo;  there  was  not  much  difference  in  the  earnings. 
They  could  not  turn  out  the  output  as  well  as  we  could  before  wie 
strike.  They  were  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  work  as  the  old 
fellows  were. 

Senator  Phipps.  But  is  it  your  opinion  that  if  you  had  gone  back 
within  30  or  60  days,  gone  back  to  your  old  job,  you  would  have 
been  receiving  and  earning  just  as  much  as  you  did  before  the 
strike? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  that  would  not  have  done,  for  me  to  have  gone 
back  in  30  days  or  they  would  have  called  me  a  scab. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  understand,  but  I  am  asking  that  question  with 
this  idea  in  mind:  It  has  been  stated  here  that  the  strike  was 
against  a  reduction  in  wages  in  1892. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  that  it  was  against  a  reduction  of  the  rate. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  we  were  working  at  that  time  on  a  sliding  scale,^ 
on  the  price  of  billets,  and  Mr.  Frick  wanted  to  reduce  the  mini- 
mum from  25  to  22^. 

Senator  Phipps.  While  you  were  working  as  a  union  man  in  1892,^ 
was  there  any  limitation  on  the  output  of  the  mill  that  you  were 
employed  in  fixed  by  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  not  any ;  not  at  that  time. 

Senator  Phipps.  Not  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  at  that  time;  no.  You  know  the  structural  mill 
at  that  time  was  in  its  infancy  at  that  time.  We  had  only  been  work- 
ing about  four  years  on  the  structural  work.  The  33-inch  mills 
started,  I  believe,  in  1886,  and  we  used  to  break  the  slabs  and  send 
them  down  to  Twenty-ninth  and  Thirty-third  Streets  to  finish  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further? 
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Senator  Piiipps.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  one  question,  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  would  like  again  to  affiliate  with  a  union 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Piiipps.  And  become  a  union  man  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  do  you  think  that  is  the  general  feeling  of 
the  men  who  work  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  there  is  not  many  of  the  men  who 
worked  with  me  at  that  time  there  now.    They  have  passed  away. 

Senator  Phipps.  But  I  mean,  do  you  think  that  is  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  men  who  work  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Tlie  men  working  now,  I  do  not  think  they  care  to 
join  the  union.  They  feel  more  satisfied  all  the  way  through.  If 
they  want  to  complain,  if  they  have  a  grievance,  they  go  to  the  fore- 
man, and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  that  you  refer  it  to  the  super- 
intendent and  you  get  a  fair  hearing. 

Senator  Sterling.  Is  there  any  trouble  about  that  at  all? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  trouble  about  that.  I  am  speak- 
ing now  facts,  and  I  am  speaking  the  truth.  I  heard  some  things 
about  the  plant,  the  conditions  in  our  plant;  they  say  it  is  terrible. 
I  want  to  say  that  from  a  sanitary  standpoint  thei-e  is  not  a  plant 
in  the  United  States  that  can  compete  in  cleanliness  with  the  plant 
at  Homestead.  We  have  our  toilets  there,  and  we  have  our  showers 
and  everything  connected  around,  and  every  man  can  take  his  bath 
there.  He  does  not  have  to  go  home,  but  he  can  take  a  shower  right 
there. 

The  Chairman.  Can  the  common  laborer  do  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  anyone  of  them  can.  We  have  a  shower  in 
every  department,  a  toilet  and  a  lavatory,  and  everj'thing  else. 
We  nave  a  man  looking  after  all  those  places.  It  is  quite  different 
from  what  it  used  to  be. 

Senator  Phipps.  Have  the  working  conditions  improved  in  the 
Homestead  plant? 

Mr.  -Smith.  Yes,  sir ;  any  one  of  them  can.    We  have  a  shower  in 

The  Chairman.  When  did  that  improvement  take  place? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  want  to  ask  you  something  about  the  12-hour 
day.    Have  you  a  basic  eight-hour  day? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  when  they  work  12  hours  a  day  they  re- 
ceive extra  compensation? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  after  you  work  eight  hours  a  day  you  get  time 
and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true  throughout  the  mills? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  about  the  living  conditions  that  you  have  in 
Homestead  ? 

Mr.  Smpth.  The  living  conditions  in  Homestead  are  high — ^high. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  mean  the  rents 

Mr.  Smith.  I  mean  rents,  yes;  rents  and  all  the  commodities  and 
ever}^thing  there — everything  is  high. 

Senator  Piiipps.  Everything  is  high,  you  say?  What  I  was  get- 
ting at  was  the  comparison  of  the  comfort  in  which  the  workmen 
could  live  nowadays  as  compared  with  1892.    You  say  there  has  been 
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improvement  in  the  working  conditions  in  the  mills.  Has  there 
been^any  improvement  in  the  living  conditions?  Do  the  men  have 
better  houses? 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  yes ;  far  better  houses. 

Senator  Pnipps.  Is  there  much  crowding  in  tenements? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  with  the  foreign  element  there  is. 

Senator  Piiipps.  Is  that  necessary — is  it  necessary  for  them  to 
crowd  in  because  they  can  not  afford  to  live  better? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  they  haven't  new  houses  around  there.  You 
can  take  the  Homestead  works  alone  and  there  are  20  per  cent  living 
outside  Homestead.  We  haven't  houses  enough  to  supply  the  people 
that  work  in  Homestead. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  proportion  of  the  workmen  own  their 
own  homes? 

Mr.  Smfth.  I  would  say  60  per  cent  own  their  own  homes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Does  the  company  rent  houses  to  the  workmen? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  do  you  say  about  the  character,  the  kind 
of  houses  furnished  by  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  have  some  new  houses  that  they  have  put  up  the 
last  year;  they  put  up  about  100  houses  last  year.'  They  rent  from 
$28  to  $30  a  nionth — six  rooms  and  a  bath. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  own  your  own  home,  Mr.  Smith  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sh. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  need  not  apply  this  to  yourself,  but  I  want 
to  find  out  what  the  rule  is.  Suppose  a  workman  has  money  enough 
ahead  to  pay  for  a  piece  of  ground,  will  the  company  loan  him 
money  to  enable  him  to  build  a  house  on  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smith.  At  reasonable  rates? 

Mr.  SMnii.  Reasonable  rates — 6  per  cent. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  allow  him  to  pay  for  it  in  installments? 

Mr.  Smith.  You  pay  for  it  in  installments;  yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  Would  those  installments  be  much  greater  than 
the  ordinary  rental  you  would  have  to  pay  for  the  same  kind  of  a 
house?  Say  he  is  building  a  house  of  the  same  character  as  the 
houses  that  are  renting  for  $:28  or  $30  a  month,  would  he  have  to 
pay  off  on  his  purchase  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  $30  a  month? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  the  company  hardly  ever  do  that.  When  you 
have  a  lot  of  ground  and  borrow  money  from  them,  they  take  the 
mortgage  on  that  and  you  pay  the  company  that  at  so  much  per 
month  interest,  and  you  can  pay  a  little  over  the  interast.  That  is 
the  way  they  mostly  do.  You  pay  the  interest  and  pay  so  much 
more.  Suppose,  now,  you  want  to  pay  $15  or  $20  more  tlian  the  in- 
terest— that  is  the  waj'  they  loan  the  money  out. 

Senator  Phipps.  Then  your  payments  would  not  amount  in  all  to 
much  more,  if  any  more,  than  the  ordinary  rental  you  would  have 
to  pay  for  the  same  kind  of  a  house  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  construction 
of  those  100  houses  that  you  say  have  been  built  recently — ^the 
houses  with  six  rooms  and  a  bath? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  to-day  the  cost  is  pretty  nearly  double 
of  what  it  was  several  years  ago.    I  don't  know  what  the  cost  was 
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then.  I  know  the  company  lets  them  out  on  a  contract,  builds  so 
many  at  once,  and  I  don't  know  exactly  what  the  figures  would  be. 

Senator  Phipps.  Are  you  a  stockholder  in  the  steel  company? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  a  few  shares,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Is  it  a  general  practice  among  the  men  to  buy 
stock  from  the  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Smhr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  stockholder? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  stock? 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  I  have  a  few  shares. 

The  Chairman.  How  many?    Don't  you  want  to  answer? 

Mr.  Smith.  About  30. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  we  are  much 
•obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  a  few  preferred,  sir.  I  thought  you  asked  if 
I  had  any  preferred. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  thought  you  asked  me  if  I  had  any  preferred  stock. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  if  you  had  anv  stock. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  I  have  some  common  stocK,  and  a  few  preferred 
besides. 

STATEMENT  OF  ED.  H.  LYNCH. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  your  name  and  address? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Ed.  M.  Lynch,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  working  in  any  of  these  steel  mills? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  am  a  pipe  welder  in  the  National  Tube.    ' 

The  Chairman.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  you  work? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  work  10  and  10  minutes  on  day  turn  and  12  hours 
on  night  turn. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  compensation? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  make  about  $11  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  worked? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Do  you  mean  for  the  company? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lynch.  About  34  or  35  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  ask  you  your  age.  What 
is  your  age? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Fifty  years. 

The  Chairman.  ^Miat  has  been  the  general  nature  of  your  work 
there? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Well,  I  have  had  what  is  termed  the  hardest  job  in 
the  mill,  where  I  work,  the  heaviest  job. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  union? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  been? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir;  when  I  was  a  boy. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  since  then? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir.    Thirty  years  or  more  since  then. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  working  in  the  mill  where 
you  work? 

Mr.  Lynch.  In  the  entire  plant? 
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The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  suppose  there  are  between  7,000  and  8,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  those  men  are  what  may  be 
termed  foreigners? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Well,  I  would  dare  say  half. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  have  gone  out  from  that  mill 
on  this  strike? 

Mr.  Lynch.  In  the  entire  plant  I  would  imagine  about  10  per  cent 
have  gone  out. 
^      The  Chairman.  What  per  cent  of  those  10  per  cent  are  foreigners? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  would  say  about  4  or  5  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  talked  with  you  about  their  grievances? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  their  grievances? 

Mr.  Lynch.  That  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out. 
/  The  Chairman.  Have  you  talked  with  them  to  find  out? 
■^   I    Mr.  Lynch.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  have  you  tried  to  find  out,  then? 

Mr.  Lynch.  With  the  men  I  work  with.  I  go  to  them  and  ask 
them  what  the  trouble  is,  and  some  say  that  they  want  eight  hours, 
and  different  suggestions  they  make;  but  the  majority  of  men  work- 
ing where  I  work  don't  belong  to  the  union.  There  are  very  few  of 
them  belong,  and  I  really  haven't  been  able  to  find  out  all  the  de- 
tails of  what  they  do  want. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  charge  of  a  gang  of  men? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  of  your  gang  gone  out? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  them  members  of  the  union? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  them  foreigners? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Three  or  four.  I  have  16  or  18  men  working  with  me,, 
and  3  or  4  of  those  men  are  foreigners — possibly  6  if  them  are  for- 
eigners. 

The  Chairman.  Can  they  speak  the  English  language? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir.  Jfot  as  distinctly  as  an  American,  but  you 
can  underetand  them  very  Avell  when  you  are  talking  to  them. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  is  the  nationality  of  the  foreigners  that 
are  in  your  crew  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Serbians;  and  I  have  one  Russian  that  works  with 
me,  and  I  have  a  couple  of  Polish  men — three  or  four  Polish  men. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  heard  no  complaints,  then,  in  the  mills 
at  all  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir ;  no,  sir.  In  our  mill  you  would  hardly  know 
there  is  a  strike. 

Senator  Phipps.  Were  you  asked  to  join  the  union? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Were  any  of  your  crew  asked,  as  far  as  you  knowf 

Mr.  Lynch.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Phipps.  When  talking  with  your  men  do  you  know  whether 
or  not  they  would  like  to  join  the  union? 
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Mr.  Lynch.  Well,  all  the  American  men  that  I  have  talked  to  in 
our  mill  don't  want  to  join  the  union. 

Senator  Sterling.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  to  prevent  the  or- 
ganization of  unions  at  your  mill? 

Mr.  Ltnch.  Sir? 

Senator  Sterling.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  to  prevent  men 
from  joining  the  union? 

Mr.  Lynch.  You  mean  in  regard  to  the  officials  of  the  mills  stop- 
ping them  ? 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Sterling.  No  attempt  by  foremen  or  superintendents  to 
prevent  the  men  from  joining  the  union? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Not  that  I  know  of.  You  can  use  your  own  judgment 
about  that,  you  know. 

Senator  Piiipps.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  men  being  let  out 
because  they  had  joined  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  stockholder  in  the  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  stock? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Five  shares  of  common  stock  a:t  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Any  preferred? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No.  sir;  I  did  have  more  stock,  but  I  sold  the  stock 
not  long  ago. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  own  your  own  home? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  rent  from  the  company? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  many  of  these  men  working  with  you  own 
stock  of  the  steel  company  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  ^Well,  j^es;  a  good  many  men  working  with  me  own 
stock.  It  i^  a  Very  common  thing  for  each  man  that  works  in  the 
plant  usually  to  buy  stock,  and  even  lots  of  foreigners  buy  it. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  company  encourage  that  policy? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Well,  they  post  up  a  notice;  it  is  there  in  the  mill.  If 
you  want  togo  in  and  buy  the  stock  it's  all  right,  and  if  you  don't  it's 
all  right.    They  don't  insist  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  a  good  many  foreigners  buy  the  stock? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  of  these  foreigners  out  on  a  strike,  do  you 
know  whether  any  of  them  are  stockholders? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No  doubt.     I  believe  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  hear  any  doctrines  among  those  foreigners 
against  the  Government?  '' 

Mr.  Lynch.  Well,  no;  I  don't  think  I  could  say  I  have.  , 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  spirit  of  Bolshevism  among  the  foreign     i 
element  there  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Well,  I  would  not  hardly  know  how  to  answer  that. 
I  don't  know  of  any. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  know  of  any? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  doctrine  was  being  prominently  preached 
around  the  works  you  would  probably  know  of  it,  would  you  not? 
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Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  I  would;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Da  vies,  tne  first  witness  here,  thought  there 
was  a  ^ood  deal  of  it. 

Mr.  Lynch.  Well,  he  works  at  Newcastle,  and  they  are  having  a. 
good  bit  of  trouble  in  that  district;  and  right  in  our  town,  McKees- 
port,  we  haven't  had  any  trouble. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  say  at  your  plant  you  would  hardly  know 
th^re  Tras  a  strike  ? 
■    Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir.  ' 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  men  did  you  say  were  employed 
at  your  plant? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Between  T,000  and  8,000  in  the  entire  plant. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  men  owa 
their  own  homes? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  are  the  housing  conditions  at  McKeesport? 
Are  the  houses  well  kept  and  reasonably  comfortable? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir;  they  are.  The  houses  that  the  foreigners- 
occupy  now  years  ago  the  American  iron  workers  used  to  occupy, 
and  they  have  gradually  got  out  from  near  the  mill  district  and  gone 
out  further  from  the  smoke  and  dirt;  and  the  majority  of  the  for- 
eigners have  taken  those  houses. 

Senator  Phipps.  Since  this  strike  was  called,  has  there  been  any 
disturbance  at  McKeesport? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  was  that  caused,  and  what  did  it  amount  to? 

Mr.  Lynch.  About  two  weeks  before  the  strike  was  called  the  mayor- 
had  issued  orders  for  no  public  gatherings.  They  had  had  a  meetmg 
and  they  broke  it  up,  and  that  night,  during  the  night,  there  was 
a  crowd  of  men  accumulated  down  by  the  steel  works — ^which  I 
didn't  see,  but  heard  about  it — and  they  went  into  the  mills,  stoned 
the  mills,  stoned  some  men,  and  also  one  of  the  foremen  had  his 
head  cut  open  with  a  brick.  • 

Senator  JPhipps.  That  was  two  weeks  before  the  strike  "was  called? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  was  the  purpose  of  that  crowd  in  going 
to  the  mill  and  causing -that  disturbance?  Was  that  an  attempt  to. 
organize  the  men  ? 

Sir.  Lynch.  I  could  not  say  what  the  trouble  would  be,  on  account 
it  was  the  intent  to  break  up  these  meetings  and  not  allow  them  ta 
have  public  gatherings. 

Senator  Phipps.  Since  that  time  has  there  been  any  further  dis- 
turbance? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir;  none  whatever,  that  I  know  of.  I  left  Tues- 
day to  come  here;  there  had  been  no  trouble  up  to  then — no  pickets 
out,  nor  nobody  molesting  anybody  at  all  going  to  or  coming  from 
the  mill,  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  no  crowds  congregated  around  the  entrances, 
or  anything  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  The  public  meetings  have  been  stopped;  pro- 
hibited by  order  of  the  mayor? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  the  strikers  hold  meetings  elsewhere  on. 
private  lots  or  in  halls? 
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Mr.  Lynch.  Well,  they  was  holding  them  in  halls,  but  he  stopped 
them  holding  meetings  in  halls.  ^ 

Senator  Phipps.  He  stopped  them  from  holding  meetings  in  halls '{ 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir;  he  did  not  allow  any  meetings  or  any  public  V 
gatherings  of  any  kind. 

Senator  Phipps.  Was  that  action  on  the  part  of  the  maj'or,  or 
the  Burgess;  did  that  action  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  citizens 
of  McKeesport? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  believe  so. 

Senator  Sterling.  They  prevented  all  public  meetings? 

Mr.  Lynch.  All  public  meetings.  No  meetings  of  any  kind  what- 
ever. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  of  any  attempt  at  your  plant  to 
prevent  the  organization  of  union  men? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Has  there  been  any  discrimination,  that  you 
know  of,  by  the  company  officials  against  the  union  men  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
•  The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  from  this  witness? 

Senator  Walsh.  I  have  a  letter  sent  to  me  from  Pennsylvaniit 
this  morning,  which  I  think  I  will  read  to  the  committee.  It  may 
have  some  bearing.  I  will  ask  permission  not  to  mention  the  name 
or  place  until  I  learn  from  the  author  whether  he  is  willing  to  have 
his  name  in  the  record.    The  letter  is  as  follows : 

Hon.  Senator  Walsh. 

My  Dear  Sir:  The  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States 
Co.,  operates  coal  mines  and  coke  works  in  this  region.  President  Gary  made 
assertions  about  open  shops  and  good  working  conditions  in  their  coal  and 
coke  business.     I  am  so  situated  that  I  know  some  of  the  conditions. 

1.  The  coal  and  coke  business  is  worked  by  the  corporation  absolutely  non- 
union. If  a  man  is  discovered  to  be  a  meiftber  of  the  union  he  is  dropped. 
Hence,  from  the  corporation  and  this  industry  is  a  closed  shop  to  the  union  men. 

2.  The  men  get  $1.30  for  loading  in  the  mines  and  mining  one  mine  ear. 
This  carload  of  coal  is  not  weighed  to  110  bushels.  The  union  mines  have 
their  own  weighmaster,  but  the  Frick  mines  do  not  allow  anything  but  the 
orders  of  the  boss.  It  takes  a  very  strong  man  to  turn  out  four  of  these  carloads 
a  day  of  10  hours,  and  he  must  overworlc  himself  to  do  it. 

3.  The  men  get  99  cents  to  load  machine  cut  coal,  and  the  carload  Is  regu-. 
lated  in  the  above  manner.  A  horse  of  a  man  can  turn  out  seven  of  these, 
loads  by  desperate  work.  The  company  sometimes  publishes  reports  of  some' 
men  who  make  $15  a  day  loading  coal  for  the  Frick  Co.  Here  Is  how  It  is 
done  In  exceptional  cases,  and  It  is  so  regulated  for  publicity  purposes.  A 
number  of  men  may  be  working  In  a  difficult  part  of  a  mine  for  three  months- 
and  make  small  wages  and  subject  to  great  danger,  then  they  come  to  a 
condition  of  work  where  everything  is  cleaned  up,  and  they  expect  a  harvest. 
Th^  are  at  once  moved  to  another  section,  and  some  young  huskies  are 
placed  in  the  easiest  spot,  and  for  a  week  or  two  they  make  as  much  as 
$15  a  day.  This  high  pay  is  advertised  everywhere  bjy  the  company  to  = 
show  that  a  man,  if  he  exerts  himself,  can  make  a  fortune  under  the  com- 
pany's regime.  It  is  merely  a  fiction.  Many  a  man  has  been  shipped  to 
get  the  result  for  advertising  purposes. 

Remedy:  The  United  States  should  appoint  inspectors  who  can  not  be 
bribetl,  and  compel  the  c()iui)nny  to  give  the  wages  for  a  load  of  6()  bushels 
or  prosecute  the  managers  for  compelling  the  men  to  load  90  or  110  bushels. 
for  the  price  of  60  bushels. 

Senator  Phipps.  Is  the  author  a  clergyman? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  in  that  neighborhood? 

Senator  Walsh.  It  says  in  this  line  here :  "  In  this  region." 
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Senator  Sterling.  Where  is  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coal  Co.  plant? 

Senator  Phipps.  All  through  the  Connellsville  district. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  will  ask  his  permission  to  have  his  name  in 
the  record. 

Senator  Phipps.  In  that  connection  I  have  a  report  of  an  ad- 
dress, or  sermon,  delivered  by  a  minister  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  of  Braddock,  on  September  21.  These  extracts  are  pub- 
lished by  the  Employers'  Association  of  Pittsburgh,  and  as  it  was 
a  public  address  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  ask  the  author's  per- 
mission to  insert  it  in  the  record  here : 

strike  of  the  steel  and  iron  workers. 

September  25,  1919. 
To  the  members  of  the  Employers*  Association  of  Pittsburgh. 

Gentlemen  :  Rev.  P.  Molyneux,  pastor  of  the  St.  Brendans  Roman  CathoUc 
Church  at  Braddock,  deUvered  to  his  congregation  a  sermon  on  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 21,  of  which  the  following  are  excerpts: 

"  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  this  com- 
munity, namely,  this  threatened  strike  which  outsiders  are  coming  in  here 
to  bring  about.  This  strike  Is  not  being  brought  about  by  intelligent  or 
English-speaking  workmen,  but  by  men  who  have  no  interest  in  the  com- 
munity, are  not  an  element  of  our  community,  and  who  do  not  have  the 
weli'are  of  our  men  at  heart. 

"  I  want  you  in  the  first  place,  to  understand  that  I  hold  no  brief  from 
any  mill  or  any  trust  of  any  company.  I  am  here  to  speak  of  this  strike 
80  far  as  it  concerns  your  moral  welfare  and  interests.  That  is  my  duty 
and  the  obligation  placed  upon  me  as  your  guide  in  spiritual  matters. 

Within  the  last  two  weeks  I  have  talked  to  at  least  200  men  with 
regard  to  this  threatened  strike — all  intelligent,  English-speaking 
workmen,  some  from  my  own  parish  and  some  outside,  and  I  could 
not  find  one  instance  among  these  200  men  where  the  men  wanted 
to  go  on  strike.  They  all  stated  positively  and  clearly,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  they  were  well  treated  and  satisfied  with  conditions. 

"There  is  one  thing  I  have  noticed  about  these  strike  leaders, 
as  I  suppose  most  of  you  have,  and  that  is — with  very  few  excep- 
tions, if  any  at  all — ^that  never  a  one  of  them  ever  had  on  a  work- 
man's blouse  in  his  life — ^never  went  into  a  mill  in  a  pair  of  over- 
alls— ^these  men  were  never  seen  with  the  honest  sweat  of  toil  on 
•their  brows.  The  tan  of  brawn  is  not  on  their  hands.  They  are 
a  lot  of  smooth,  oily-tongued  talkei's  with  a  kind  of  sympathetic 
whine  appealing  to  you.  They  are  royal  gentlemen  of  leisure ;  they 
always  wear  fine  clothes. 

"A  strike  should  be  the  last  resort  for  redress  of  a  grievance, 
and  all  other  means  should  be  exhausted  before  men  resort  to  a 
strike.  A  strike  is  a  very  serious  thing  and  entails  very  serious 
consequences  on  the  family  and  the  home.  Most  of  you  remember 
the  Homestead  strike  in  1892,  and  you  know  and  realize  that  the 
effect  of  that  strike  is  still  felt  in  this  community. 

"These  fellows — strike  leaders — ^lioodlums,  that  try  to  keep  you 
from  work,  live  on  the  bread  earned  by  other  people.  They  don't 
want  to  work  themselves.  They  will  tell  you  these  mills  ought  to 
belong  to  you.  Tell  them  they  do!  Some  of  them  say  the  mills 
ought  to  bo  driven  out.  Drive  them  out  and  what  will  you  h"ave? 
Weeds,  stoVies,  rattlesnakes,  waste,  and  desolation." 

Inasmuch  as  the  foregoing  remarks  did  not  emanate  from  the 
management  of  the  steel   corporations  but  from   a   disinterested, 
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prominent  citizen,  interested  only  in  the  general  welfare  of  the 
community  and  in  the  reign  of  law  and  order,  we  believe  his  remarks 
are  of  sufficient  importance  to  present  them  to  you  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Employers'  Association  of  Pittsburgh,  • 
Wm.  Frew  Long, 

Vice  President  cmd  General  Manager. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  is  the  industry  there.  Senator? 

Senator  Walsh.  It  is  buried.  Of  course  the  big  plant  is  the 
Thompson  Steel  Rail  Mill,  and  then  the  wire  mills — there  are  a 
great  many  different  mills  around  in  that  locality,  some  belonging 
S)  the  Steel  Corporation  and  others  belonging  to  independents. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOHN  A.  HICKEY,  OF  HOMESTEAD,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  You  work  in  the  Homestead  mill,  do  you,  Mr. 
Hickey  ? 

Mr.  Hickey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  job? 

Mr.  Hickey.  Bottom  maker  in  soaking  pits. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  earn  per  day  ? 

Mr.  Hickey.  About  $14  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  days  do  you  work  in  the  week? 

Mr.  Hickey.  Six. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  Hickey.  I  work  10^  daylight,  day  turn,  13^  night  turn. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  come  to  the  end  of  your  lOJ  day  shift, 
then  you  work  right  straight  through  in  the  night? 

Mr.  Hickey.  >«o,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  work  that? 

Mr.  Hickey.  We  have  two  turns. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  complaint  in  the  mills  about  these  long 
hours  of  service? 

Mr.  Hickey.  Well,  there  has  not  been  any  that  I  know  of ;  no,  no 
complaint  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  like  these  long  hours? 

Mr.  Hickey.  No,  sir;  we  would  be  satisfied  with  shorter  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  complaint  about  wages  in  the  mills? 

Mr.  Hickey.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  out  on  a  strike  at  your  mill? 

Mr.  Hickey.  I  would  judge  about  3,000,  or  around  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those  are  what  have  been  termed 
foreigners  here  in  this  hearing? 

Mr.  Hickey.  They  are  practically  all  of  them,  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  few. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  talked  with  them  about  their  griev- 
ances? 

Mr.  Hickey.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  it? 

Mr.  Hickey.  I  worked  with  them;  however,  the  American  em- 
ployees do  not  understand  them. 
141410—19 30 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  of  the  American  employees  are  out  on 
strike  at  your  mill  ? 

Mr.  HiCKET.  I  would  not  say  in  the  whole  plant  of  the  Homestead 
Steel  Works  that  there  are  50. 

The  Chairman.  About  50  in  the  whole  works? 
.     Mr.  HiCKET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  stockholder  in  the  company? 

Mr.  HiCKEY.  Well,  j^es;  more  or  less. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  it,  how  many  shares  do  you  have? 

Mr.  HicKEY.  I  have  $1,500  or  $1,600  worth  of  shares. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  common  stock? 

Mr.  HiCKEY.  Both. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  it  paid  for? 

Mr.  HiCKEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  good.  Could  you  tell  us  anything  in  ad- 
dition to  what  these  other  three  gentlemen  this  morning  have  told  us 
about  conditions? 

Mr.  HicBJiY.  My  statement  would  be  almost  similar  to  the  state- 
ments that  were  made  by  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  add  anything  to  what  they  have 
told  us? 

Mr.  HiCKEY.  No ;  I  could  not  add  a  great  deal,  any  more  than  the 
houses  that  the  company  are  building  and  has  built  and  rented 
to  employees  are  up-to-date  in  every  respect. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  own  your  own  home? 

Mr.  HiCKEY.  ^Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phip'ps.  Did  you  buy  it  from  the  company  or  through  the 
assistance  of  the  company? 

Mr.  HiCKEY.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  did  not  have  to  borrow  from  the  company 
in  order  to  get  it? 

Mr.  HiCKEY.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  confirmed  the  statements  of  the  recent  wit- 
nesses as  to  the  manner  in  which  workmen  are  enabled  to  build  their 
houses  where  they  have 

Mr.  HiCKEY  (interposing).  Yes,  sir;  I  would  confirm  that  same 
statement. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  agree  with  the  statement  made  by  the 
other  witnesses  that  you  have  the  8-hour  basis  day  ? 

Mr,  HiCKEY.  I  would  feel  inclined  that  way. 

Senator  Sterling.  There  is  pay  and  a  half  for  overtime,  is  there? 

Mr.  HiCKEY.  There  is  now. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  at  Homestead? 

Mr.  HiCKEY.  Thirty-one  years. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  is  your  particular  job.  You  may  have 
stated  it,  but  I  do  not  recall  ? 

Mr.  HiCKEY.  Bottom  maker  in  soaking  pit. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  have  any  men  under  you? 

Mr.  HicKEY.  Well,  a  few.  There  is  quite  a  number  of  us  works 
together. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  in  a  crew  are  working  together? 

Mr.  HiCKEY.  About  11  or  12. 

Senator  Sterling.  Are  any  of  those  foreigners? 

Mr.  HiCKET.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Sterling.  They  are  all  Americans,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  HiCKEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Are  there  any  union  men  in  your  plant? 

Mr.  HicKEY.  Yes,  sir ;  I  would  state  there  is  always  union  men  in 
the  Homestead  Steel  Works. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  known  of  any  attempt  to  prevent  the 
organization  of  union  men  in  your  plant? 

Mr.  Hickey.  There  is  no  attempt  made  in  the  mill. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  known  of  any  discrimination  by  the 
officials  against  the  union  men? 

Mr.  Hickey.  None  whatever. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  of  any  discharges  of  men  because 
they  were  union  men? 

Mr.  Hickey.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  When  a  man  applies  for  admission,  is  he  com- 
pelled to  fill  out  a  card  stating  whether  or  not  he  belongs  to  any 
union  ? 

Mr.  Hickey.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  he  applies  for  a  job  ? 

Mr.  Hickey.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  Hickey.  It  is  a  fact. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  have  stated  that  about  3,000  men  went  out 
on  strike.  Do  you  know  about  the  total  number  employed  at  the 
Homestead  plant? 

Mr.  Hickey.  Between  8,000  and  9,000  men. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  would  be  your  estimate  as  to  the  division 
between  Americans  and  foreigners,  or  how  many  foreigners  are  in- 
cluded in  that  8,000  or  9,000? 

Mr.  Hickey.  Why,  I  would  figure  on  that  probably  between  2& 
and  30  per  cent  foreigners. 

Senator  Phipps.  In  the  plant,  do  you  know  about  what  proportion 
would  be  classed  as  skilled  workers  and  what  percentage  are  un- 
skilled or  common  laborers? 

Mr.  Hickey.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  on  that,  would  be  that 
the  general  labor  is  considered 

Senator  Phipps.  Yes;  general  labor? 

Mr.  Hickey.  Yes ;  about  2,000  general  labor. 

Senator  Phipps.  Most  of  that  general  labor  are  what,  foreigners 
and  Americans? 

Mr.  Hickey.  Well,  they  are  mixed,  but  mostly  foreigners. 

Senator  Phipps.  About  what  do  they  earn  per  day,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Hickey.  About  $4.60,  ten  hours. 

Senator  Phipps.  Would  that  be  the  lowest  pay  or  the  average  ? 

Ifo.  Hickey.  That  is  the  lowest  rate  paid. 

Senator  Phipps.  The  lowest  ? 

Mr.  Hickey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  many  of  those  2,000  receive  a  higher  rate  by 
reason  of  having  special  duties,  such  as  work  in  connection  with  the 
hot  metal  ? 

Mr.  Hickj:y.  They  receive  more  money  according  to  the  hours  of 
work. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  a  different  hourly 
rate  for  special  jobs  that  could  be  handled  by  unskilled  men? 
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Mr.  HiCKEY.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  different  hour  rate. 

Senator  Phipps.  About  how   high   does   that  run? 

Mr.  HicKEY.  I  know  of  men  that  are  working  day  work  that  are 
getting  53  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Phipps.  They  do  not  require  any  particular  training  or 
education  to  hold  those  jobs,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  HiCKEY.  No;  they  do  not  have  to  be  experienced. 

Senator  Phipps.  Any  good  workman  can  come  in  off  the  street  and 
fill  that  position? 

Mr.  HicKEY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Hickey. 

Mr.  HicKEY.  Senators,  I  would  like  to  extend  to  you  gentlemen  an 
invitation  to  come  to  the  Homestead  Steel  Works  and  view  the  sit- 
uation from  your  own  observation  in  regard  to  the  conditions  that 
€xist  at  the  Homestead  Steel  Works. 

The  Chairman.  The  ballot  used  in  voting  I  think  should  be  placed 
in  the  record.  It  has  been  presented  to  me  as  one  of  the  ballots. 
Also  the  bulletins  referred  to  yesterday  bv  Mr.  Foster,  I  think,  or 
by  some  other  witness,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3, 1  think  should  also  go  in  the 
record. 

Also  a  notice  about  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  national  con- 
ference which  may  be  of  interest,  and  which  will  be  placed  in  the 
record. 

(Tlie  matter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

BALLOT 

IRON   AND  STEEL  WOBKEBS. 

Tlio  union  eomniitteos  nrp  now  working  to  get  higher  wages,  shorter  hours, 
xinrt  hotter  working  con(iitions  from  the  steel  companies.  Are  you  willing  to 
back  them  up  to  the  extent  of  stopping  work  should  the  companies  refuse  to 
<;oucede  these  demands? 

Mark  X  in  square  Indicating  how  you  vote. 

Yes  n  .    No  D 

National  Committee  fob  Organizing  Iron  and  Steel  Workers. 
\Vm.  Z.  Foster,  Sccrctary'Treaanrcr, 

303  Magee  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Iron  and  Steel  Workers  Bulletin  No.  1. 

IPublished  by  National  Committee  for  Organizing  Iron  and  Steel  Workers.  Samuel 
Gompors,  chalnnan.  Washington,  D.  C. ;  William  Z.  Foster,  secretary -treasurer,  303 
Magee  Building,  Ilttsburgh,  Pa.     Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  14,  1019.] 

ATTENTION  !     READ  THIS  IMPORTANT  BULLETIN. 

On  Sunday,  May  25,  In  Pittsburgh,  a  national  conference  was  held  of  repre- 
-sentatives  of  steel  workers'  unions  from  all  over  the  United  States,  which  have 
been  built  up  as  a  result  of  the  big  campaign  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  to  organize  the  steel  industry.  Over  650  delegates  were  presenL  They 
-came  from  every  great  steel  mill  in  the  country.  They  represented  every  trade 
In  the  industry,  24  in  all. 

At  this  conference  the  feeling  was  general  that  the  work  of  organization  has 
progressed  to  the  point  now  where  the  steel  workers  in  the  big  mills  are  justi- 
iled  in  moving  to  establish  trade-union  conditions.     Hence,  a  resolution  was 
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Tinnmiously  adopted  to  the  effect  tliat  a  joint  committee,  representing  all 
trades,  proceed  to  arrange  a  conference  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora-^ 
tion  and  tlie  otiier  big  companies. 

On  May  27  the  National  Committee  for  Organizing  Iron  and  Steel  Workers^ 
the  body  having  the  campaign  work  in  charge,  met  In  Washington,  D.  C, 
considered  the  above  resolution,  adopted  it  unanimously,  and  laid  plans  to  form 
the  committee  that  will  present  the  claims  of  the  workers  to  the  steel  companies- 
And  there  the  matter  rests  at  present. 

These  activities  of  the  unions  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  every  steel  r 
worker  In  America.    For  many  years  the  men  in  this  great  industry  have  ac- ! 
cepted  whatever  conditions  were  handed  to  them  and  have  had  nothing  what-  i  ^ 
ever  to  say  in  the  matter.    But  now  they  are  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a  great  y 
change  and  to  set  up  the  principles  of  trade  unionism.     The  movement  they  ] 
are  developing  promises  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  ever  known.    Upon  its  out- 
come will  depend  the  course  industrial  history  will  take  for  years  to  come,  not. 
only  in  the  steel  industry  but  in  many  others. 

In  this  great  movement  what  part  are  you  taking?  Are  you  standing  aside? 
and  letting  It  go  along,  i>aylng  no  attention  to  It,  even  though  It  has  to  do  with 
your  most  vital  Interests,  or  are  you  playing  the  part  of  a  man  and  taking  an 
active  interest  in  the  work  of  organization? 

It  is  now  high  time  for  every  steel  worker  In  America  to  get  into  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  and  to  become  a  union  man.  Attend  our  meetings 
and  get  all  your  fellow  workers  to  do  the  same.  In  order  to  get  the  neoessiiry 
results  from  the  effort  now  being  made,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  mills 
be  thorousrhly  organized.  Therefore  you  should  do  your  part  to  see  that  thi» 
organization  is  brought  about. 

From  time  to  time  these  bulletins  will  be  issued,  informing  you  of  what  the* 
unions  are  doing  to  improve  conditions  in  the  steel  Industry.  Watch  for  their 
api^ara nee.  Read  them  carefully.  Pass  them  around  to  your  friends.  Pay 
no  attention  to  what  your  read  in  other  sources  about  the  steel  campaign. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  steel  workers  to  organize.  Let  every  man  worthy  of 
the  name  take  his  place  In  the  ranks  of  organized  labor. 


Ibon  and  Steel  Wobkebs  Buuletin  No.  2. 

[Published  by  National  Commltteo  for  Organizing  Iron  and  Ste<»l  Workers.     John  FItz- 

Satrlck,   clmirman,    Chicago,    111. ;    William   Z.    Foster,    secrotary-treasurer,    303   Magee- 
landing,   Pittsburgh,   Pa.     Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  30,   1919.] 

IMPOBTANT  !  ATTENTION  ! 

The  following  propositions,  adopted  by  the  National  Committee  for  Organiz- 
ing Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  at  the  meeting  in  Pittsburgh,  July  20,  1919,  will  be 
presented  to  the  big  steel  corporations  as  soon  as  conferences  can  be  arranged 
between  them  and  the  unions.  These  propositions  are  general  in  character  and 
are  subject  to  development  when  the  various  organizations  prepare  their 
respective  trade  demands. 

1.  Right  of  collective  bargaining. 

2.  Reinstatement  of  all  men  discharged  for  union  activities,  with  pay 

for  time  lost. 

3.  The  eight-hour  day. 

4.  One  day's  rest  in  seven. 

5.  Abolition  of  24-hour  shifts. 

6.  Increases  in  wages  sufficient  to  guarantee  American   standards  of 

living. 

7.  Standard  scales  of  wages  for  all  crafts  and  classifications  of  workers, 

8.  Double  rates  of  pay  for  all  overtime  work  and  for  work  on  Sundays- 

and  holidays. 

9.  Check-off  system  of  collecting  union  dues  and  assessments. 

10.  Princiides  of  seniority  to  apply  In  maintaining,  reducing,  and  Increas- 

ing  working  forces. 

11.  Abolition  of  company  unions. 

12.  Abolition  of  physical  examination  of  applicants  for  employment. 
When  In  force,  these  reforms  will  make  the  steel  industry  one  of  the  best  irt 

the  country  to  work  in.  To  achieve  them  will  reduire  the  cooperation  of  every 
iron  and  steel  worker.  Be  a  man  and  do  your  part.  Join  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  at  once,  and  get  all  your  fellow  workers  to  do  likewise. 
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Ieon  and  Steel  Workers'  Bulletin  No.  3. 

[Published  by  National  Committee  for  Organising  Iron  and  Steel  Workers;  John  Fits- 

Eatrick,   chairman,   Chicago,   111. ;   William   Z.   Foster,   secretarv-treasurer.   303  Magee 
tallding,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  S^tember  10,  1919.] 

strike,   SEPTEMBER  22,    1919. 

The  workers  in  the  iron  and  steel  mills  and  blast  furnaces,  not  working 
tinder  union  agreements,  are  requested  not  to  go  to  work  on  September  22, 
and  to  refuse  to  resume  their  employment  until  such  time  as  the  demands  of 
the  organizations  have  been  conceded  by  the  steel  corporations. 

The  union  committees  have  tried  to  arrange  conferences  with  the  heads 
of  the  steel  companies  in  order  that  they  might  present  our  legitimate  demands 
for  the  right  of  collective  bargaining,  higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  and  better 
working  conditions.  But  the  employers  have  steadfastly  refused  to  meet  them. 
It  therefore  b^omes  our  duty  to  support  the  committee's  claims,  in  accordance 
with  the  practically  unanimous  strike  vote,  by  refusing  to  work  In  the  mllla 
on  or  after  September  22,  until  such  time  as  our  Just  demands  have  been 
granted.  And  in  our  stoppage  of  work  let  there  be  no  violence.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  has  won  all  its  great  progress  by  peaceful  and  legal 
methods. 

Iron  and  steel  toorkers:  A  historic  decision  confronts  us.  If  we  will  but  stand 
together  now  like  men  our  demands  will  soon  be  granted  and  a  golden  era 
of  prosperity  will  open  for  us  In  the  steel  Industry.  But  if  we  falter  and 
fail  to  act  this  great  effort  will  be  lost,  and  we  will  sink  back  Into  a  miserable 
and  hopeless  serfdom.  The  welfare  of  our  wives  and  children  Is  at  stake. 
Now  is  the  time  to  insist  upon  oyr  rights  as  human  beings. 

iStop  work  September  22. 

National  Committee  fob  Oroanizino  Iron  and  Steel  Workers. 


Awake  t    Orgcmizet 

iron  and  steel  workers  elect  tour  deleqates  to  the  national  conferengb 
of  all  iron  and  steel  workers'  unions  to  be  held  sxtifday,  may* 26,  ax  10 
a.  m.  in  the  union  labor  temple,  washington  and  wkbbticr  avenues,  pitt»- 

BURGH,  PA.  ' 

This  great  conference  is  being  called  under  the  auspices  of  the  national  com- 
mittee for  organizing  iron  and  steel  workers.  Its  purpose  is  to  devise  ways 
and  means  to  complete  the  organization  of  the  workers  in  the  mills  so  that  they 
can  reap  the  benefits  of  unionism  in  the  way  of  higher  wages,  shorter  hours, 
and  better  working  conditions. 

The  miners,  railroad  men,  building  tradesmen,  packing-house  employees, 
shipyard  workers,  garment  workers,  printing  tradesmen,  and  many  other 
classes  of  workers  are  strongly  organized  and  are  enjoying  good  conditions. 
While  the  mill  workers  are  trembling  in  fear  of  wage  reductions  these  united 
workers  are  continually  marching  ahead  to  better  conditions.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  iron  and  steel  workers  followed  their  example  by  completing  their 
organization. 

The  national  conference  of  May  25  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  gather- 
ings of  working  men  ever  held  on  the  American  continent.  It  will  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  Industrial  history  of  this  country.  Delegates  will  be  present 
from  the  great  steel  mills  at  Gary,  Bethlehem,  Steelton,  Birmingham,  Pitts- 
burgh, Homestead,  Youngstown,  Cleveland,  South  Chicago,  Joliet,  Indiana 
Harbor,  Pueblo,  Duluth,  McKeesport,  Duquesne,  Chicago,  Johnstown,  Co^tes- 
ville,  NIcetown,  Buffalo,  Lorain,  Sharon,  Butler,  Leechburgh,  Clalrton,  New 
Castle,  Steubenville,  Mingo,  Wheeling,  Bellaire,  Milwaukee,  Braddock,  Rankin, 
Donora,  Monessen,  Charlerol,  Peoria,  and  many  other  places. 

President  Gompers,  Secretary  Morrison,  the  executive  council  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  the  presidents  and  secretaries  of  the  24  International 
unions  cooperating  in  the  great  drive  to  organize  the  steel  industry,  and  the 
members  of  the  national  committee  for  organizing  iron  and  steel  workers 
have  aU  been  invited  to  attend. 

All  unions  of  every  trade  regularly  affiliated  with  their  respective  interna- 
tional unions  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  having  members  employed 
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in  iron,  steel,  and  tin  plants  or  having  jurisdiction  over  men  employed  in  these 
plants  are  Invited  and  urged  to  send  delegates.  This  includes  blacksmiths.; 
boiler  maken* ;  brick  and  clay  workers ;  bricklayers ;  bridge  and  structural  iron 
workers;  coopers;  electrical  workers;  foundry  employees;  iron,  steel,  and  tin 
woiicers ;  machinists ;  mine,  mill,  and  smelter  workers ;  mine  workers ;  molders ; 
pattern  makers;  plumbers  and  steam  fitters;  quarry  workers;  railway  car- 
men; seamen;  sheet-metal  workers;  stitionary  firemen;  steam  and  operating 
engineers;  steam  shovel  and  dredge  men;  switchmen,  etc.,  working  in  the  Iron 
and  steel  industry  proper. 

All  unipns  are  entitled  to  two  delegates  apiece. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  iron  and  steel  workers  to  get  busy.  Hurry  up. 
Organize.  Elect  delegates  to  this  historic  conference.  Don't  fail  to  have  your 
plant  and  town  fully  represented. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

National  Committee  fob  Organizing  Ibon  and  Steel  Wobkebs. 

Senator  Phipps.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  present  for  the 
record,  from  Mr.  E.  T.  Weir,  president  of  the  Weirton  Steel  Co.,  at 
"Weirton,  W.  Va.,  under  date  of  September  27,  1919,  giving  a  recital 
of  conditions  prevailing  at  the  plant  of  his  company  and  in  the  town 
of  Weirton,  together  with  two  small  extracts  from  the  Gazette-Times, 
of  Pittsburgh,  dated  September  27,  1919. 

The  Chairman.  Those  may  be  ins^-ted  in  the  record. 

Weibton  Steel  CJo., 
M'eirton,  W.  Va.,  September  27,  1919. 

My  Deab  Senatob:  Following  up  my  recent  letter  relative  to  the  existing 
steel  strike :  I  am  much  interested  in  the  work  being  done  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee that  is  Investigating  the  trouble,  and  while  so  far  they  have  only  had 
the  strikers*  side  of  the  case,  I  feel  there  is  detailed  information  that  should 
be  given  to. them  at  this  time. 

For  instance,  take  our  particular  case  here,  at  Weirton,  which  is,  as  you 
know,  only  5  miles  removed  from  Steubenvllle,  Ohio.  We  have  been  oper- 
ating right  along  this  week*  and  our  own  employees  have  been  anxious  and 
willing  to  work.  There  has  been  the  most  radical  system  of  intimidation  car-  , 
ried  on  against  them  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  a  great  many  of  our  men  have  ' 
been  so  frightened  that  they  have  even  locked  themselves  in  their  houses.  Men 
who  are  willing  to  go  to  work  have  been  deterred  by  the  tears  of  their  wives 
and  children.  Houses  have  been  visited  at  night  and  the  families  told  that  if 
the  man  of  the  house  went  to  work,  he  would  be  killed  and  the  house  blown  up. 
School  cjilldren  have  been  stopped  on  the  street  and  told  that  if  their  fathers 
went  to  work  that  night  they  would  be  killed.  While  we  have  been  trying  to 
catch  the  parties  who  are  doing  this,  yet  it  is  hard  to  cover  the  whole  district 
in  such  detail  as  would  be  necessary,  and  particularly  as  the  work  Ls  usually 
done  after  night. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  principal  threat  has  been  that  the  strikers  from  Steu- 
benvllle, Martins  Ferry,  and  Bridgeport,  all  of  which  are  in  Ohio,  will  march 
over  here  in  a  body  of  5,000  and  compel  the  men  in  our  mills  to  quit  work. 
SherifT  Cooper,  of  this  county,  some  days  ago  posted  a  proclamation  prohibiting 
any  parades,  gatherings,  meetings,  etc.,  inasmuch  as  he  realized  the  great  dan- 
ger in  the  situation.  Gov.  Cornwell  has  taken  the  matter  up  with  Gov.  Cox,  of 
Ohio,  as  you  will  see  from  the  inclosed  paper  and  which  is  rather  descriptive. 
It  shows  that,  in  the  face  of  this,  these  people  expect  to  come  over  here  and  Wil- 
son, the  head  of  the  strike  committee  in  Steubenvllle,  states  that  "  no  power  can 
stop  them."  In  other  words,  constituted  legal  authority  in  West  Virginia  ' . 
means  nothing  to  this  radical  leader,  who  is  without  question  of  the  Foster 
type,  and  which  class  is  unfortunately  directing  the  activities  in  this  strike. 

The  point  in  connection  with  this  that  I  think  is  so  important  to  be  brought  ' 
out  is  this:  We  have  in  Weirton  4,000  men  working  and  who  have  taken  no 
part  in  this  strike.  They  are  happy  and  contented,  satisfied  with  their  wages 
and  working  conditions.  This  must  be  the  reason  for  their  continuing  to  work, 
because  there  has  been  no  attempt  on  our  part  to  compel  them.  I  have  talked 
with  a  great  number  of  the  men  myself  and  made  it  clear  to  them  that 
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they  are  free  agents  and  that  it  never  was  our  disposition  to  coerce  them  in 
any  way  at  any  time.  Personally,  I  do  not  believe  that  coercion  ever  pro- 
duces satisfactory  results,  and  I  believe  that  our  success  in  dealing  with 
oiir  labor  has  been  because*  we  make  them  understand  that  they  are  free  agents 
at  all  times. 

What  right  has  any  individual  or  class  of  individuals,  who  come  out  on  a 
strike,  to  go  into  a  peaceful  community  and  prevent  its  men,  who  are  satisfied 
with  their  conditions,  from  working?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  point 
that  should  be  brought  out  very  forcibly  in  this  Senate  investigation.  The- 
people*4n  the  country  should  be  given  to  understand  that  they  are  free  agents. 
The  man  who  wants  to  quit  work  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  that,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  man  who  wants  to  continue  to  work  has  an  equal  right  to  his 
ovm  decision. 

Never  in  the  history  of  our  country  has  there  been  such  a  wholesale  attempt 
at  intimidation ;  and  this  is  because  the  strike  was  first  called  by  radical  Bol- 
shevists, and  also  because  it  Is  being  carried  on  strictly  under  their  tactiCK. 

I  see  that  Mr.  Gompers,  on  the  stand  yesterday,  stated  that  Foster  wa« 
originally  very  radical,  but  that  he  has  now  changed.  My  dear  Senator,  you  ar« 
just  as  familiar  with  this  class  of  agitator  as  I  am,  and  you  know  that  the  older 
they  grow  the  worse  they  become  and  that  there  is  never  any  change  for  th*^ 
better  in  their  sentiments.  Once  an  anarchist,  always  an  anarchist.  I  think' 
this  apology,  on  the  part  of  Gompers  for  Foster,  after  stating  that  he  (Gom- 
.pers)  was  oppose<l  to  the  calling  of  the  strike,  shows  that  the  old  man  has 
i  lost  his  grip  and  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Is  fn  the  hands  of  the 
extremely  radical  element. 

The  testimony  of  Fitzpatrick  the  first  day  of  the  investigation  is  enlighten- 
ing. Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  is  one  of  the  fellows  who  insist  on 
being  able  to  represent  the  workers  and  stand  between  them  and  their  em- 
ployers, he  admits  never  having  been  in  a  steel  plant ;  he  knows  nothing  of 
the  various  jobs,  nothing  of  the  wages  they  are  being  paid,  nor  the  hours 
they  work,  and  yet  stands  up  and  says  that  the  wages  are  "  pauper  wages," 
etc.  You  can  realize  that  if  manufacturers  had  to  deal  with  fellows  like  this 
they  might  as  well  shut  up  their  plants  permanently.  Foster  is  the  same 
kind.  He  is  a  printer,  I  think,  by  tra«le  and  admits  knowing  absolutely 
nothing  about  the  steel  business. 

The  main  issue  is  being  constantly  becloudeil  by  the  labor  leaders.  They 
clainf  continually  that  the  men  are  not  able  to  deal  collectively  with  the  em- 
ployers and  that  they  must  have  outside  representatives.  The  facts  are  that 
the  steel  manufacturers  will  deal  always  with  their  own  employees,  individu- 
ally or  collectively.  This  is  the  ease  with  us,  and  every  man  that  works  for 
us  realizes  that.  I  think  every  nfanufacturer  has  a  strong  desire  to  have  his 
empl(\\(HS  call  and  present  any  grievance  that  may  exist,  so  that  it  may  be 
gone  Into  and  remedied. 

I  have  written  you  at  some  length  because  I  think  you  are  interested  in 
these  facts,  and  I  wondered  if  you  would  not  confer  with  Senator  Phipps, 
who  is  on  the  Senate  committee,  and  who  is  to  a  great  extent  fanfiliar  with 
the  steel  industry,  and  I  feel  sure  greatly  interested  in  the  above  facts,  and 
particularly  those  that  are  conveyed  through  the  inclosed  newspaper  clipping,, 
showing  the  disregard  of  existing  law  and  the  intention  to  intimidate. 

Appreciating  your  interest  in  the  matter,  l)elleve  me. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  T.  Weir,  President, 

Hon.  Howard  Sutherland, 

United  States  Senatey  Washington,  D.  C. 


[Prom   Gazette  Times,   Pittsburgh,   Pa.,   Sept.   2T,   1910.] 

MARCH  ACROSS  LINE  VOTED  BY  MEN  TO  CLOSE  WEIRTON  Mn.T.S — SHERIFF  TOLD  TO* 
ACT  TO  BIX)CK  THREATENED  PARADE  OF  STEUDENVILLE  STRIKERS,  DECIDED  IF 
WORKERS  DO  NOT  QUIT  BEFORE  MONDAY — 0,000  MEN  AT  MEETING  AGREE  TO  AII^ 
IN  FORCING  WALKOUT — MOV^  ATTACK  ON  STATE  RIGHTS,  WEST  ^^RGINIA  EXECU- 
TIVE SAYS. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  September  26. 
Uj)on  receipt  to-day  of  a  telegram  from  Gov.  Comwell,  of  West  Virginia, 
to  the  effect  that  5,000  men  from  Steuhenville  and  other  Ohio  towns  near  by- 
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nre  reported  to  be  planning  to  cross  the  Ohio  line  Into  Hancock  County,  W. 
Va.,  to  compel  workers  to  quit  their  places,  Gov.  Cox  to-day  wired  W.  G. 
3aker,  sheriff  of  Jefferson  County,  to  use  his  best  olTices  in  order  to  prevent 
any  possibility  of  conflict  between  citizens  of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia* 

In  his  telegram  to  Gov.  Cox,  Gov.  Cornwell  said  such  an  invasion  of  West 
Virginia  by  Ohio  strikers  "  will  be  regarded  as  an  attack  upon  the  sovereignty 
of  West  Virginia." 

SHERIFF    WARNED    OF    MOVE. 

"  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  delegation  in  questicm  contem- 
plates anything  which  would  be  a  violation  ot  the  laws  of  Ohio,"  said  Gov. 
Cox  In  his  telegram  to  Sheriff  Baker,  "  but  I  respectfully  urge  upon  yoii  to 
use  your  best  offices  in  order  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  conflict  between  the 
citizens  of  this  Commonwealth  and  the  State  Government  of  West  Virginia." 

The  governor  called  ui>on  Sheriff  Baker  to  keep  him  advised  of  the  de- 
velopments. 

MARCH     DECIDED    AT    MEETING. 

Steubenville,  Ohio,  September  26. —  (Special) — "If  the  Welrton  Steel  Co.'s 
plant  at  Welrton,  W^  Va.,  Is  In  operation  next  aionday  morning,  between  6,000 
-and  8,000  strikers  from  the  Steubenville  district  will  march  from  this  city  to 
W'eirton.  I  can't  stop  them ;  neither  can  anyone  else.  They  are  determined  to 
go  there." 

This  declaration  was  made  to-night  by  Frank  WMlson,  secretary  of  the  Steu- 
benville district  strike  committee,  at  a  meeting  of  1,000  Welrton  Go.  employees, 
held  In  the  court  house  here,  at  the  request  of  the  local  strikers,  with  a 
view  to  persuading  the  Welrton  men  to  strike.  ♦  ♦  *  Preparations  locally 
have  been  made  to  prevent  the  threatened  march  on  Welrton.  Up  to  the 
present  the  strlkei^s'  meetings  and  parades  have  not  been  molested. 

Welrton  Is  owned  by  the  steel  company  and  only  employees  of  the  plant 
reside  there. 

Employees  of  the  Welrton  Steel  Co.  are  not  organized  and  the  plant  is  re- 
ported by  company  ofl^iclals  to  be  operating  100  per  cent. 

Welrton  Is  said  to  be  heavily  guarded  by  deputies. 

The  strike  situation  here  was  quiet  to-day. 

There  was  talk  to-day  of  a  vote  to  be  taken  to-morrow  at  the  Mingo  plant 
•of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  but  this  could  not  be  confirmed  at  the  mill  office 
or  strike  headquarters.  All  of  the  Steubenville  plants  remain  idle.  Welr- 
ton Is  the  only  plant  working  in  the  district. 

GOV.   CORNWELL  WARNS   COX. 

Charij:ston,  W.  Va.,  September  26. — ^Upon  being  informed  this  afternoon 
that  Gov.  Cox  of  Ohio  had  taken  action  to  prevent  any  invasion  of  West 
Virginia  by  armed  steel  strikers  from  Steubenville,  Ohio,  Gov.  Cornwell  gave 
out  the  text  of  his  telegram  to  the  Ohio  governor,  which  is  as  follows : 

**  I  am  in  receipt  of  the  following  telegram  from  the  sheriff  of  Hancock 
<Jounty : 

"  From  dally  papers  and  other  sources  apparently  reliable,  strikers  In  Steu- 
benville and  other  Ohio  towns  nearby  are  organizing  ix  body  of  5,000  men  to 
parade  to  Welrton  to  get  the  men  working  In  the  mills  there  to  quit  work. 
I  fear.  If  carried  out.  It  would  result  In  serious  trouble  possibly,  as  the  parade 
would  enter  Hancock  County  by  crossing  the  Ohio  River,  going  through  the 
north  part  of  Brooke,  crossing  into  Hancock.  I  feel  that  parade  should  be 
prevented  if  possible. 

"  I  respectfully  request  that  you  investigate  this  situation  and  see  that  there 
Is  no  invasion  of  this  State  by  strikers  from  the  Ohio  side.  Any  such  effort 
win  be  regarded  as  an  attack, upon  the  sovereignty  of  West  Virginia." 

Senator  Phipps.  I  desire  to  offer  also  for  insertion  in  the  record 
resolutions  adopted  by  a  meeting  of  the  employees  of  the  Midvale 
Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  whicli  meeting  was  held  at  Atlantic  City  on 
August  23,  and  which  has  been  referred  to  in  this  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  Those  may  be  received  and  placed  iri  the  record. 
That  concludes  the  witnesses  for  to-day,  and  we  will  adjourn  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  chair. 
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Atlantic  City,  N.  J,,  August  25,  1919. 

After  a  two  days*  session,  devoted  to  business  of  a  diversified  nature,  the 
representatives  of  the  workmen  of  the  various  plants  of  the  Midvale  Steel 
&  Ordnance  Co.,  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  which  is  controlled  by  the  former  com- 
pany, and  their  subsidiaries,  under  the  plan  of  collective  bargaining  In  vogue 
In  the  plants  of  these  companies,  adjourned  this  afternoon. 

The  most  Important  accomplishment  of  the  meeting  was  the  adoption  of 
a  resolution  relating  to  lowering  the  cost  of  living.  This  resolution,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted,  resulted  from  discussion  which  took  place  at  a 
meeting  of  the  divisional  representatives  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  held  at 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  just  previous  to  coming  to  Atlantic  City.  The  question  wa& 
proposed  to  the  general  meeting  to-day  by  P.  M.  Mansfield,  chairman  of  the 
Cambria  committee,  and  the  attached  resolution  resulted  from  the  discussion. 

The  representatives  are  selected  by  the  workmen  in  the  various  plants  at 
regularly  held  elections,  and  their  thoughts  are  therefore  characteristic  and 
representative  of  the  thoughts  and  Ideas  of  their  fellow  workmen. 

The  resolution  was  the  product  and  idea  of  the  man  and  its  introduction  and 
the  action  taken  upon  It  was  In  no  way  influenced  by  the  ofliclals  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Inasmuch  as  the  committee's  action  is  representative  of  the  thoughts  of 
approximately  30,000  employees  of  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  It  should, 
and  no  doubt  will,  have  great  weight  with  the  authorities  in  determining  their 
course  and  in  meeting  and'  solving  the  problem  of  the  high  living  cost. 

BESOLUnON  ADOPTED  BY  ELECTED  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  EMPLOYEES  OF  MIDVALE 
STEEL  AND  ORDNANCE  CO.,  CAMBRIA  STEEL  CO.,  AND  SUBSIDIARY  COMPANIES^ 
ASSEMBLED  IN  CONFERENCE,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J.,   AUGUST  23,    1919. 

Whereas  the  high  cost  of  living  needs  to  be  abated  by  diligent,  efficient,  and 
conscientious  labor,  by  thrift  and  the  avoidance  of  waste  and  extravagance ; 

Ajid  whereas  the  price  of  commodities  is  regulated  by  the  day's  labor  of  a 
man  and  the  real  unit  of  value  or  the  unit  of  compensation  is  not  a  dollar 
but  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar,  and  that  the  price  of  all  things,  meaning 
the  average  price  of  everything  we  use  and  consume,  which  Is  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  average  price  of  commodities,  is  fixed,  regulated,  raised  or 
lowered  by  the  average  compensation  received  for  one  hour's  work  by  every 
man  and  every  women ; 

And  whereas  we  believe  the  only  sure  remedy  for  the  high  cost  of  living 
is  increased  production  and  the  stabilization  of  prices  in  conformity  with 
wages  now  being  paid; 

And  whereas  we  believe  any  workman  who  demands  a  greater  proportionate 
return  for  his  labor  than  his  fellow  workmen  in  other  lines  are  getting  Is- 
as  guilty  of  profiteering  as  a  grocer  who  charges  exorbitant  prices  for  the 
necessities  of  life,  and  that  increases  in  wages  paid  to  certain  classes  of 
workers  by  the  Government  or  others  will  result  in  higher  prices  being  set  by 
the  profiteers  for  the  necessities . of  living  to  all  purchasers  alike:  It  is» 
therefore. 

Resolved,  That  the  pei*sistent  and  unceasing  demand  of  workmen  em- 
ployed In  all  classes  and  kinds  of  Industries  for  a  shorter  day's  work  and  aa 
Increased  wage  in  order  to  meet  the  present  high  cost  of  living  Is  uneconomic 
and  unwise  and  should  not  he  encouraged. 

Rrsolrcff  further.  That  private  monopolies  should  be  controlled  and  profits 
restricted  to  a  rate  that  shall  be  fair  to  the  consumer. 

Resolved  further.  That  unnecessary  exiwrts  o'f  food  and  clothing  l)e  re- 
stricted and  that  all  stores  of  hoardeil  supplies  be  uncovered  and  placed  la 
the  open  market. 

Resolved  further.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  i)e  forwardeil  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Senators  in  •Congress  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  to  the  Congressmen  of  the  various  districts  in  which  are  located  the  vari- 
ous plants  of  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnace  Co.,  and  to  the  State  and  municipal 
authorities,  to  the  end  that  they  may  by  all  the  powers  and  means  to  them 
available,  endeavor  to  bring  about  normal  conditions,  with  special  privileges 
to  none,  but  justice  to  all,  and  sure  and  swift  retribution  for  those  who  may 
attempt  to  profiteer  In  the  necessities  of  life. 
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KESOLUTION    ADOPTED    BY    PLANT    COMMITTEE    OF    EMPLOYEES,    COATESVILLE    WOBKS, 
MIDVALE  STEEL  &  OBDNANCE  CO.,    SEPTEMBEB  21,    1919. 

% 

Whereas  the  committee  for  organizing  iron  and  steel  workers  in  the  United 
States  has  issued  an  order  to  the  subordinate  organizations  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  directing  its  members  to  discontinue  working 
at  their  usual  occupations  in  the  steel  plants  of  the  country,  September  22, 
1919; 

And  whereas  a  request  has  been  made  of  employees  who  are  not  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  act  in  sympathy  with  the  members 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  also  remain  away  from  their  usual 
occupations  on  September  22,  1919; 

And  whereas  the  large  majority  of  employees  dt  Coatesvllle  works  have 
no  desire  whatever  to  sympathize  with  the  members  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  in  this  controversy,  which  they  regard  as  extremely  radical,  and 
not  in  accord  with  their  \iews,  and  desire  to  continue  in  their  employment 
under  present  conditions,  and  await  the  readjustment  of  business  conditions 
through  normal  channels; 

And  whereas  the  employees  here  have  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  and 
have  had  it  for  some  time  past,  whereby  their  difficulties  have  been  amicably 
ad^sted  in  all  cases,  and  are  entirely  of  the  opinion  that  the  demands  upon 
wmch  the  present  controversy  is  based  are  not  conducive  of  better  conditions 
for  the  employe<»  and  employer; 

And  whereas  the  plant  committee  knows,  by  actual  proof,  that  one  of  the  men 
In  direct  charge  of  the  present  controversy  has  been  in  the  past  actively  engaged 
in  the  promulgation  of  bolshevistic  principles,  which  we  of  one  accord  condemn 
as  absolutely  unwise  and  un-American :  It  is  therefore 

Resolvedy  That  we,  the  plant  committee  of  Coatesvllle  Works,  will  continue  at 
our  usual  employment,  and  urge  that  all  employees  of  this  plant  continue  to  do 
likewise. 

And  that  we  heartily  condemn  the  action  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  firmly  believing  that  the  result  of  action  as  urged  by  them  can  result  only 
in  great  hardship  to  the  employee,  who,  having  no  source  of  revenue  in  the 
event  of  their  orders  being  cojpplled  with,  would,  because  of  extraordinary  liv- 
ing conditions,  be  speedily  placed  in  misery  and  want,  and  with  him  his  home 
and  family  would  bear  the  brunt  of  the  suffering  caused  by  the  aspirations  of 
certain  few  who  would  profit  thereby. 

And,  that  we  heartily  condemn  the  strike  as  a  means  to  an  end,  that  want, 
misery,  and  in  some  cases  death  are  the  toll  paid  by  the  worker  under  this 
method  of  enforcing  demands,  and  urge  the  adoption  of  the  true  American 
method  of  dealing  in  a  peaceable  and  fair-minded  manner,  employing  reason  in 
all  things  and  condemn  violence,  in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form. 

And  that  this  resolution  be  placed  before  the  employee  and  the  public  by  the 
press,  the  pulpit,  and  as  man  to  man,  knowing  full  well  that  the  result  of  radi- 
cal action,  now,  as  always,  will  react  to  the  employees*  disadvantage,  and  that 
conditions  under  continued  peaceful  operation  of  the  plant  will  be  infinitely 
better,  and  ultimately  result  in  contentment  and  comfort  of  the  employee  and 
his  family,  as  compared  with  hunger,  cold,  and  all  the  well-known  hardships 
the  strike  brings  in  its  wake. 

M.  G.  MussER,  George  E.  Lillico, 

J.  E.  PowNALL,  George  N.  Smith, 

Lewis  F.  Branson,  Charles  E.  Neal, 

Frank  B.  Davis,  August  T.   Maddock, 

George  S.  Lyij:,  Lewis  Wilson, 

Plant  Committee, 

(Thereupon,  at  12.10  o'clock  p.  in.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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FBIDAY,  OCTOBER  10,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Homestead^  Pa. 
The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  United  States 
met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at  the  William  Penn 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  proceeded  from  there 
in  automobiles  to  Homestead,  Pa.,  at  the  oflSces  of  the  Homestead 
Steel  Works. 

Present:  Senator    Kenyon    (chairman),    Phipps,    Sterling,    and 
McKellar. 

Also  present:  J.  S.  Oursler,  general  manager  of  the  Homestead 
Steel  Works. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  S.  OXmSLEE,  GENERAL  MANAGER  OF  THE 
HOMESTEAD  STEEL  WORKS. 

The  Chairman.  Your  name  is  J.  S.  Oursler,  and  you  are  general 
manager  of  the  Homestead  Steel  Works? 

Mr,  Oursler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  total  number  of  employees  here? 
.Mr.  Ou«8LER.  The  total  number  of  employees  is  11,500. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  out  of  that  total  are  now  at  work? 

Mr.  Oursler.  Nine  thousand  and  forty-four. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  Homestead  Steel  Works  ? 

Mr.  Oursler.  Yes,  sir ;  this  is  the  Homestead  Steel  Works. 

The  Chairman.  Ajid  how  many  did  you  say  you  have  employed? 

Mr.  Oursler.  Eleven  thousand  five  hundred,  of  which  about  5  or 
10  per  cent  are  floaters,  who  are  on  the  pay  roll  and  not  working. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  oi  the  number  employed  are 
foreigners? 

Mr.  Oursler.  We  have  40  per  cent  Americans,  9  per  cent  colored. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  call  the  colored  men  Americans? 

Mr.  OuRSMa.  Yes. 

Senator  McKeu^ar.  And  of  the  25  per  cent  of  your  employees 
who  are  on  strike,  what  percentage  of  them  are  foreigners,  would  , 
you  say? 

Mr.  Oursler.  Well,  I  would  say  they  are  99.9  per  cent,  I  believe — 
do  you  mean  working? 

Senator  McKelIuAR.  No  ;  out  on  strike. 

Mr.  Oursler.  Ninety-nine  and  nine-tenths  per  cent  are  foreigners 
who  are  out  on  strike. 

477 
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Senator  McKellar.  And  to  what  different  nations  do  they  belong, 
or  where  did  they  come  from  ? 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  define  foreigners;  the  men  who  are 
naturalized  or  unnaturalized;  or  do  you  mean  the  men  who  were 
bom  in  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  OuRSLER.  We  call  the  unnaturalized  foreigners. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  those  that  have  citizenship  papers  you 
do  not  class  as  foreigners,  do  you? 

Mr.  OuRSLER.  No;  we  call  them  Americans. 

The  Chairman.  And  99  per  cent  of  those  who  are  out  on  strike 
are  those  you  class  as  foreigners? 

Mr.  OuRSLER.  Yes,  sir.     . 

Senator  McKellar.  In  other  words,  99  per  cent  of  the  25  per  cent 
that  are  out  are  foreigners? 

Senator  Sterling.  Senator  McKellar  asked  about  the  nationalities. 

Senator  McKellar.  Yes;  what  are  the  various  nationalities? 

Mr.  Oursler.  My  assistant  here  has  gone  to  get  that  now.  Here 
is  a  report  as  of  September  1,  and  I  have  one  compiled  up  to  date. 

Senator  Sterling.  We  would  much  rather  have  the  one  up  to  date, 
if  it  would  not  be  too  much  trouble. 

The  .Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  violence  from  these  people 
who  are  out  on  strike,  Mr.  Oursler?  Has  there  been  any  violence 
at  all? 

Mr.  Oursler.  I  should  say  yes;  we  had  a  number  of  individual 
cases  where  a  man  was  beaten  up  and  of  throwing  bricks  through  a 
window,  but  we  have  not  had  aiiy  serious  amount  of  violence. 

Senator  McKellar.  Has  anybody  been  killed  here? 

Mr.  Oursler.  No;  nobody  has  been  killed. 

Senator  Phipps.  Is  there  any  definite  organized  effort  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  keep  the  men  away  from  the  plant? 

Mr.  Oursler.  No;  not  a  great  deal  of  it;  just  hei^e  and  there  is  all. 
They  did  have  the  plants  pretty  well  picketed,  but  that  is  practically 
over  with  and  there  is  very  little  picketing  to-day. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  allow  them  to  hold  their  meetings? 

Mr.  Oursler.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Is  there  any  curbing  of  their  speech  at  all  at 
those  meetings? 

Mr.  Oursler.  They  have  to  speak  in  English;  that  is  all. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Oursler,  that  there  are  men 
who  are  out  who  would  be  back  if  it  were  not  because  of  some  fear 
of  injury  they  would  receive  if  they  come  back? 

Mr.  Oursler.  Yes ;  I  think  there  are  70  per  cent  of  the  men  who, 
I  have  no  doubt,  would  be  back  if  it  were  not  for  that  fear. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  meetings  where  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken ;  are  they  allowed  to  go  on  ? 

Mr.  Oursler.  The  sheriff  stopped  them  from  speaking  in  the  for- 
eign language  about  10  days  ago,  I  think  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  not  a  good  many  of  those  who  can  not 
speak  the  English  language  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Oursler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  do  they  get  along,  Mr.  Oursler,  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Oursler.  No. 
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Senator  Phipps,  Oh,  they  must  have  their  own  interpreters. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  alongwith  them  at  the  mills; 
that  is,  in  the  matter  of  issuing  orders?  Do  you  issue  them  in  the 
different  languages? 

Mr.  OnRSL£R.^o;  the  majority  of  them  can  imderstand  English 
enough  to  take  an  order. 

Senator  McICellar,  What  part  of  the  25  per  cent  which  you  say 
are  out  on  strike  is  skilled  labor? 

Mr.  Ottrsler.  Well,  I  would  say  that  60  per  cent  of  it  is  common » _ 
labor  and  the  balance  would  be  30  per  cent  semiskilled  labor.  ' 

The  Chairman.  And  10  per  cent  skilled  labor? 

Mr.  OuRSLER.  And  10  per  cent  skilled  labor. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  what  are  the  wages  that  the  skilled 
laborers  receive? 

Mr.  OuRSLER.  The  average  earnings  in  the  Homestead  plant  is 
$6.91. 

Senator  McKellar.  Now,  take  the  25  per  cent  that  are  out  on 
strike,  you  say  that  10  per  cent  are  skilled  and  30  per  cent  are  semi- 
skilled and  60  per  cent  unskilled ?    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Oursler.  That's  it;  yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  McKellar.  Now,  can  you  give  us  the  average  wage  that 
is  Daid  to  each  one  of  those  classes? 

Mr.  Oursler.  Well,  the  common  laborers  earn  42  cents  an  hour 
for  eight  hours  and  time  and  a  half  for  overtime.    If  they  work  10  ' 
hours,  they  are  paid  for  11  hours,  which  would  be  $4.62  a  day. 

Senator  McKellar.  Is  there  any  complaint  on  account  of  the  y- 
wages  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  out?  » 

Mr.  Oursler.  No.    • 

Senator  McKellar.  And  how  do  these  men  live?  Do  they  own 
their  own  homes  or  do  they  rent? 

Mr.  Oursler.  Well,  some  of  them  have  their  own  homes.  We 
have  quite  a  foreign  population — Russian. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  have  a  good  many  Russians, 
have  you  ? 

Mr.  Oursler.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  628  Russians. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  they  have  lecturers  and  speakers  to  talk 
to  them  in  their  own  language? 

Mr.  Oursler.  Why,  I  expect  so ;  through  their  church. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  they  get  much  literature  in  their  own 
language — Russian  literature? 

Mr.  Oursler.  Why,  I  think  that  all  the  Russian  literature  in  the 
United  States  is  published  in  the  United  States — all  of  it  published    j 
in  the  United  States  is  Bolshevik,  except  one  paper  which  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Russian  Catholic  priest. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  they  get  this  Bolshevik  literature  that 
you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Oursler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thej  do? 

Mr.  Oursler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  notice  that  they  have  a  tendency  to- 
ward Bolshevism  themselves? 

Mr.  Oursler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Ajid  that  is  quite  noticeable,  is  it? 
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Mr.  OuBSLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McEIellar.  That  is  very  distinct,  is  it? 

Mr.  OuRSLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKeuj^k.  And  what  percentage  is  Russian? 

Mr.  OuRSLER,  4.28  per  cent. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  is  any  of  this  Bolshevik  literature  pub- 
lished here,  Mr.  Oursler? 

Mr.  Oursler.  Not  that  we  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can  not  that  stuff  be  stopped  in  the  mails? 
Why  do  we  keep  letting  that  go  through  the  mails! 

Senator  Phipps.  Well,  if  we  stopp^  it  in  the  mails,  they  would 
send  it  by  express. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  they  get  it,  Mr.  Oursler? 

Mr.  Oursler.  No  ;  we  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  have  never  investigated  that,  have  you? 

Mr.  Oursler.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  you  folks  should  follow  that  up. 

Senator  Sterling.  There  is  a  portion  of  the  bill — Senator  Cum- 
mins's  bill — two  sections  of  which  will  apply  directly  to  this  litera- 
ture. 

Senator  McKellar.  Did  you  find  that  list? 

Mr.  Oursler.  Yes ;  I  have  it  here. 

Senator  McKjjllar.  This  list  shows  that  of  Americans  there  are 
6,799,  or  89.45  per  cent. 

The  Chairman,  Let  that  list  ^o  into  the  record  at  this  point. 

(Th^  paper  above  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record, 
as  follows:) 

Nationality  report,  Homestead  Steel  Works,  Howard  Axle  Works,  Carrie  Fur- 
naces, Oct.  8,  1919, 


Nationality. 

Number. 

Per- 
centago. 

Nationality. 

Number. 

Per- 

oentage. 

AiUMricfiQ r  T  ^  T  - 

6,799 

15 

42 

5 

35 

1 

8 

2 

1 

«7 

20 

299 

2 

9 

0 

424 

1 

7 

7 

219 

267 

11 

1 

0 

574 

3 

443 

264 

1 

39.45 
.10 
.29 
.03 
.17 
.01 
.02 
.01 
.01 
.46 
.14 

2.04 
.01 
.06 
.04 

2.89 
.01 
.05 
.05 

1.49 

1.82 
.07 
.01 
.04 

3.91 
.02 

8.02 

1.80 
.01 

Kreiner  (Slovanlan) 

6 
238 

4 
130 

1,734 

1 
1 
4 
482 
I 

IS 

49 

628 

1 

4 

226 

2,373 

26 

48 

74 

11 

9 

53 

91 

0.04 

AriiMnlao .>. 

T-'ithuanian 

1.62 

Austrian 

Mftoedonlan 

.03 

Arabian    

Mft*ican 

.89 

Albanian 

Negro: 

American 

Aastro-S6ryian    

11.80 

Belgian 

British 

.01 

Boheniian  ..«...«...- 

East  India 

.01 

Bratilian 

West  India 

.01 

Bulgarian 

Norwegian 

.08 

Polish?. 

2.94 

Croatian  f  Horvat) .....  r .  ^ .,, . 

Portuguese 

.01 

Cuban 

.12 

Dalmatian .,.„,..,  ^ ,  -  -  . 

Ro^irnanian 

.83 

Danish    

Russian      ................... 

4.28 

English 

Rntbenlan 

.01 

Filipino  

Saxon 

.08 

FinnLsh .,,,,.»»--.,.,  ^ 

Scotch 

1.54 

Fronch    ........TTT-Tt tt 

Slovak 

16.15 

Gorman 

Servian 

.18 

Qreeic  

Spanish 

.83 

Hebrew 

Swede 

.60 

Hindu.  

Swiss 

.07 

Hollander 

Syrian 

.08 

HunEarian  f  Mas^ar) r . 

iWk 

.88 

Indian.    

Welsh 

.62 

Irish        

Total ; 

Italian. 

14,687 

100  0 

JananeM 
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Mr.  OuRSLER.  I  have  here  a  table  showing  the  percentage  of  the 
normal  force  reporting  at  the  Homestead  Steel  Works  from  Sat- 
urday, September  22,  to  October  9,  inclusive. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  printed  in  the  record. 

(The  table  above  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  in  full, 
as  follows) : 

Percent 

Monday,  Sept.  22 65.9 

Tuesday,  Sept.  23 62.  5 

Wednesday,  Sept.  24 62. 1 

Thursday,  Sept.  25 62.  5 

Friday,  Sept  26 64.7 

Saturday,  Sept.  27 : 66. 6 

Monday,  Sept  29 67.7 

Tuesday,  Sept  30 67.8 


Per  cent. 

Wednesday,  Oct  1 68.4 

Thursday,  Oct.  2 69.4 

Friday,  Oct  3 70.8 

Saturday,  Oct  4 70. 4 

Monday,  Oct  6 71.8 

Tuesday,  Oct  7 73.2 

Wednesday,  Oct  8 74.7 

Thursday,  Oct  9 75.2 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  of  the  negroes  out  on  this  strike? 

Mr.  OuRSLER.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  None  at  all? 

Mr.  OuRSLER.  Absolutely  not,  to  a  man. 

Senator  McKeli^ar.  I  notice  that  the  most  of  them  are  Slovaks 
and  negroes,  and  then  the  Kussians. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  proportion  of  those  who  are  out  on 
strike — of  the  25  per  cent  of  the  employees  now  out  on  strike — are 
Slovak,  do  you  suppose? 

Mr.  OuRSLER.  I  think  that  possibly  all  of  the  Slovak  are  out  oni, 
strike,  and  that  this  strike  is  a  Slovak  strike.    I  classify  the  Ameri-\ 
cans — any  man  that  has  taken  out  naturalization  papers  is  classi-* 
fied  as  an  American.  1 

The  Chairman.  These  men,  according  to  your  classification,  the- 
99  per  cent  of  these  men  who  are  out  on  strike,  are  foreigners  imder 
your  designation  of  not  being  naturalized? 

Mr.  OuRSLER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  your  turn-over  on  this  class  of  labor,  ^ 
Mr.  Oursler?  . 

Mr.  Oursler.  The  turn-over  on  this  class  of  labor,  so  far  this 
year,  is  575  a  month.    That  is,  in  the  men  employed.  ' 

The  Chairman.  And  does  that  rim  heavier  among  the  foreigners  . 
than  it  does  among  the  Americans? 

Mr.  Oursler.  les ;  oh,  ves. 

The  Chairman,  And  do  you  say  that  these  Kussians  talk  this 
doctrine  of  Bolshevism  right  around  here? 

Mr.  Oursler.  Well,  not  1  per  cent  of  the  men  who  are  out  know 
why  this  strike  is  called  or  what  it  is  for. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  they  go  out?  How  did  they  come  to 
go  out? 

Mr.  Oursler.  I  think  perhaps  the  best  way  that  I  can  answer  that 
question  is  to  repeat  a  conversation  which  occurred  between  one  of 
our  superintendents  and  one  of  his  men.  He  met  him  and  he  said 
to  him  "What  are  you  striking  for? "  The  man  answered  "I  am 
striking  for  a  dollar  an  hour,  eight  hours  work,  no  bosses,  no  super- 
intendents.*' 

The  superintendent  said  to  him  "  Well,  you  earn  $15  or  $16  a  day.  . 
Is  that  not  enough?  *'    The  answer  was,  "  Oh,  yes;  but  I  want  no 
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bosses ;  get  on  the  street  car,  no  buy  a  ticket — union  car.  Get  on  the 
railroad,  no  buy  ticket — ^union  car." 

"But  Joe,"  he  was  asked,  "do  you  want  the  man  who  works 
around  the  shop,  the  laborer,  to  get  a  dollar  an  hour?"  "Jesus 
.  Christ,  no,"  he  said. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  suppose  it  is  possible  for  us  to  get  hold  of 
one  of  those  people  and  to  set  him  down  and  to  ask  him  why  he  is 
striking,  what  he  is  striking  about,  and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  OuRSLER.  Well,  there  are  2,500  men  out  at  Homestead,  but  I 
do  not  know  where  to  lay  my  hands  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  Could  not  the  police  officers  tell  us?  I  would  like 
to  get  hold  of  a  man  like  that  and  ask  him  why  he  is  striking.  I 
would  like  to  examine  some  of  those  fellows,  and  see  just  what  they 
know  about  it.  There  seems  to  be  no  complaint  about  wages ;  are 
there  any  complaints  about  hours  of  service?  Do  they  complain 
about  12  hours^work,  or  10  hours'  work? 

Mr.  OuRSLER.  Yes ;  a  large  quantity  of  our  labor  wants  to  work 
eight  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Eight  hours? 

Mr.  OuRSLER.  Yes. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  do  they  want  the  same  pay 

Mr.  OuRSLER  (interrupting).  They  want  a  considerable  increase 
in  pay. 

The  Chairman.  They  want  an  eight-hour  day? 

Mr.  OuRSLER.  They  want  an  eight-hour  day. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  your  day  now  ?    How  many  hours? 

Mr.  OuRSLER.  We  have  21.2  per  cent  of  the  men  working  eight 
hours,  25.9  per  cent  working  10  hours,  16.4  per  cent  working  11 
hours,  and  36  per  cent  working  12  hours. 

Senator  Sterling.  Now,  Mr.  Oursler,  you  have  the  basic  eight- 
hour  dajr  for  all,  have  you  not?  That  is,  you  pay  time  and  a  half 
for  overtime ;  that  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Oursler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  every  man  that  works  over  eight  hours  in 
the  mills  is  paid  for  overtime? 

Mr  Oursler.  Yes;  he  gets  time  and  a  half  for  overtime. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  really  have  the  eigh-hour  day 

Mr.  Oursler.  So  that  we  really  have  the  eight-hour  basic  day — 
basic  eight-hour  day. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  is  what  they  want  not  to  be  permitted  to  get 
any  overtime? 

Mr.  Oursler.  They  want  8  hours  a  day  and  11  hours  pay  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  want  an  increase  of  pay? 

Mr.  Oursler.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Now,  if  they  got  that,  would  not  they  want  to 
work  overtime? 

Mr.  OusLER.  Yes;  plenty  of  them  would.  Our  armor-plate  de- 
partment is  an  ei^ht-hour  department,  and  they,  have  practically 
what  the  men  in  the  mill  would  be  satisfied  with.  They  are  on  8 
'  I  hours  and  get  11  hours  pay,  and  we  have  more  men  in  proportion  to 
'the  men  employed  out  at  the  armor  department  than  in  any  other 
I  department,  notwithstanding  that  they  have  what  the  other  men 
would  like  to  have.    We  have  more  men  .out  there. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  settlement  of  the  town  here  that  is 
distinctively  foreign? 

Mr.  OuRSLER.  Yes ;  the  second  ward. 

The  Chairman.  The  second  ward? 

Mr.  OuRSLER.  Yes;  the  second  ward  is  foreign. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  good  many  of  the  men  live  there,  do  they? 

Mr.  OuRSLERv  Yes ;  a  very  large  part  of  the  foreign  population. 

Senator  McKellar.  Does  the  company  furnish  houses  for  them? 

Mr.  OusLER.  We  have  built  and  under  construction  about  310 
houses. 

Senator  McEIellar.  And  do  you  rent  those  houses  to  the  men? 

Mr.  Oursler.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  what  does  the  company  do,  Mr.  Oursler, 
in  the  way  of  providing  educational  facilities ;  that  is,  in  the  matter 
of  encouraging  the  teaching  of  the  English  language  among  these 
people?  • 

Mr.  OuRSUER.  We  have  had  either  regular  night  classes  carried  on 
in  all  of  these  corporation  towns,  the  towns  wnere  we  have  plants. 
The  different  foreign  societies  carry  that  work  on  to  some  extent. 
In  fact,  I  have  requests  for  assistance  from  the  Russian  Catholic 
Church,  who  want  to  start  a  work  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Sterling.  AVell,  the  company  assists  in  that,  does  it? 

Mr.  Oursler.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Does  the  company  build  school  buildings? 

Mr.  Oursler.  No  ;  we  have  not  built  any  individual  school  build- 
ings? 

oenator  McKellar.  The  State  or  city  does  that,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Oursler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A\Tien  you  employ  these  men,  do  you  make  any 
effort  to  find  out  whether  they  have  Bolshevik  tendencies  or  not? 

Mr.  Oursler.  Well,  we  ask  them  a  question,  but  you  can  not  get 
any  information  out  of  them.  We  ask  them  that  question.  They 
absolutely  close  up  as  tight  as  a  clam. 

Senator  McKjillar.  You  have  taken  on  all  of  these  foreign  labor- 
ers here,  and  from  the  figures  you  have  given,  the  foreign  element 
seems  to  predominate  in  the  common  labor.  Would  it  have  been 
possible  to  have  gotten  any  Americans  to  take  those  places  instead  of 
these  foreigners,  or  were  you  forced  to  take  in  the  foreign  element  to 
have  a  supply  of  the  common  labor? 

Mr.  Oursler.  Well,  a  great  many  of  the  Americans  come  into  the 
plants  as  common  laborers,  but  they  are  ambitious  and  they  do  not 
wish  to  stay  here  long  in  that  position  as  a  common  laborer.  They 
want  to  go  up. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  can  not  ^et  Americans  to  do  this  par- 
ticular work  that  the  foreigners  are  doing;  is  that  so? 

Mr.  Oursler.  No,  not  to  stay  in  that  work. 

Senator  McKellar.  But  they  do  come  in  and  get  into  the  plant, 
and  they  come  in  with  the  idea  of  advancing? 

Mr.  Oursler.  They  come. in  with  the  idea  of  advancing;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  are  the  Negroes  segregated,  or  are  they 
just  scattered  about? 

Mr.  Oursler.  Well,  they  work  all  over  the  plant,  all  through  the 
various  departments. 
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Senator  McKellar.  And  do  they  live  all  over  the  town  also? 

Mr.  OuRSELER.  No,  they  mostly  live  down  in  the  second  ward,  a 
large  per  cent  of  them  live  in  the  second  ward,  and  a  good  many 
of  them  live  in  Pittsburgh. 

Senator  McKellar.  They  live  in  Pittsburgh  and  come  out  here 
to  the  work,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  OuRSLER.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  Take  that  Squirrel  Hill  coming  over  here.  While 
we  were  passing  that  I  made  a  statement  to  Senator  Sterling  that 
undoubtedly  lots  of  the  Homestead  employees,  that  is,  the  better  paid 
men,  the  men  who  are  earning  the  higner  wages,  live  in  those  houses 
that  we  passed  in  coming  over ;  is  that  so  ? 

Mr.  OuRSLER.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right.  We  have  some  loans  that 
we  have  made  on  the  Squirrel  Hill  district  for  the  employees,  who 
have  built  up  there. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  many  of  the  employees  own  stock  in  the 
company  ? 

Mr.  OuRSLER.  Our  stock  plan  went  into  effect — since  it  went  into 
effect,  I  mean  the  corporation,  we  have  had  20,000  subscribers  for  a 
total  of  43,000  shares. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  at  a  hundreds  dollars  each  that  would 
be  $4,300,000? 

Mr.  OuRSLER.  We  had  in  1919  3,518  subscribers  for  10,389  shares, 
this  year,  January  and  February. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  is  in  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Oursler.  That  is  in  the  last  year. 

Senator  McKellar.  Does  the  company  loan  money  to  the  em- 
ployees? 

Tfhe  Chairman.  They  ^t  a  rebate  of  $5  a  year,  do  they  not? 

Senator  McKellar.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of 
the  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Oursler.  Well,  I  can  not  give  you  those  figures. 

Senator  Sterling.  Those  figures  are  in  the  record  already. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  and  the  Homestead 
Steel  Works  the  same  thing? 

Senator  Phipps.  The  Homestead  Steel  Works  is  one  of  the  plants 
of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.    It  has  a  lot  of  other  plants. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  the  only  plant  here. 

Senator  Phipps.  It  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Corpora- 
tion. The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  really  the  holding 
company,  but  I  do  not  believe  any  single  plant  is  operated  actively 
by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Could  we  get  a  glimpse  into  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Oursler.  I  think  we  had  better  do  that. 

(Thereupon,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  above-mentioned  Senators 
made  a  trip  through  the  mill,  first  visiting  No.  4,  open-hearth  fur- 
nace.) 

On  the  side  of  one  of  the  houses  was  painted  the  following  sign : 

Fourth  loan,  $2,263,300— $177.43  per  employee. 

(The  committee  first  visited  the  lavatory  and  locker  room,  where 
they  were  joined  bjr  the  a^istant  superintendent,  A.  H.  Watson.) 
Mr.  Watson.  This  is  the  lavatory  and  locker  room. 
The  Chairman.  Can  any  of  the  men  come  in  here? 
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Mr.  Watson.  Well,  only  certain  departments  can  have  the  use  of 
the  lockers.  Any  of  the  men,  of  course,  can  come  in  here,  but  only 
one  department  nas  the  use  of  the  lockers. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  have  lavatories  for  other  depart- 
ments? 

Mr.  Watson.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  lavatories  for  all  of  them. 

(While  going  through  open-hearth  No.  2  mill,  various  workers 
were  interrogated  by  the  committee,  they  being  taken  from  their 
work  for  that  purpose,  and  apparently  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  interrogated.) 

STATEMENT  OF  HK.  OEOBOE  BBTTHBAH. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  is  your  name,  my  man? 

Mr.  Brtjmbah.  George  Brumbah. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  what  is  your  nationality?  * 

Mr.  Brumbah.  Armenian. 

Senator  McKellar.  Are  you  a  naturalized  American  citizen? 

Mr.  Brumbah.  No  ;  I  have  taken  out  my  second  papers. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  have  just  started  to  become  naturalized? 

Mr.  Brumbah.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  That  is,  you  are  going  to  become  a  naturalized 
citizen?. 

Mr.  Brumbah.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  want  to  be  an  American,  do  you? 

Mr.  Brumbah.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  what  do  you  get  here? 

Mr.  Brumbah.  I  get  between  $6  and  $7  a  day. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  you  are  satisfied  with  your  wages? 

Mr.  Brumbah.  For  this  tune,  yes. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  mucn  do  you  work? 

Mr.  Brumbah.  I  work  10  hours. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  get  pay  and  a  half  for  the  two  hours' 
overtime?    Do  you  get  pay  and  a  halt  for  overtime — eight  hours? 

Mr.  Brumbah.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  do  you  think  this  is  a  good  plant? 

Mr.  Brumbah.  Yes,  it  is  for  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  to  work  eight  hours? 

Mr.  Brumbah.  Sure,  I  want  to  get  eight  hours,  but  I  want  toj 
make  my  money.  ' 

The  Chairman.  But  do  you  want  to  get  your  overtime? 

Senator  Sterling.  You  get  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  do  you? 

Mr.  Brumbah.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  are  your  conditions  at  home?  Have  you 
good  conditions  there? 

Mr.  Brumbah.  Yes. 

Senator  McKellar. 

Mr.  Brumbah.  I  ain'l 
woman. 

Senator  Sterling.  Are  you  a  married  man? 

Mr.  Brumbah.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  have  no  family? 

Mr.  Brumbah.  No. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country? 


R.  Do  you  have  your  family  over  here? 

lin't  got  no  family  over  here.    I  am  just  with  a 
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Mr.  Brumbah.  Nineteen  years. 

.Senator  Sterling.  What  is  your  business  in  Armenia? 

Mr.  Brumbah.  I  was  a  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  speak  English  when  you  came  here? 

Mr.  Brumbah.  No. 
.  The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  take  out  your  papers  before? 

Mr.  Brumbah.  Well,  I  say  I  could  not  write  very  ^od. 

Senator  STERUNGi  You  have  learned  to  write  now  1 

Mr.  Brumbah.  I  can  not  write  English. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  speak  it  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Brumbah.  No;  not  much. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  read  any  of  the  English  papers? 

Mr.  Brumbah.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  papers  do  you  read? 

Mr.  Brumbah.  Armenia. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  printed?  Are  they  printed  in  Ar- 
menia or  are  they  printed  in  Cleveland  ? 

Mr.  Brumbah.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  entirely  in  Armenian? 

Mr.  Brumbah.  In  Armenian. 
I  Senator  McKellar.  What  are  these  boys  striking  for? 
**  Mr.  Brumbah.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Has  anybody  come  to  you  and  asked  you  to  join 
the  union? 

Mr.  Brumbah.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Nobody  has  come  to  you  and  asked  you  to  strike! 

Mr.  Brumbah.  To  strike ;  but  I  don't  do  it 

The  Chairman.  Has  anybody  tried  to  get  you  to  strike? 

Mr.  Brumbah.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  ever  speak  to  you  about  it? 

Mr.  Brumbah.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  Armenians  here? 

Mr.  Brumbah.  Yes,  sir;  two. 

The  Chairman.  Two  Armenians? 

Mr.  Brumbah.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  are  getting  along  pretty  well,  are  you? 

Mr.  Brumbah.  Yes ;  I  am  satisfied  with  it. 

(At  this  point  the  committee  was  joined  by  Mr.  Hayes,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  department  the  committee  was  then  in,  open  heardi 
furnace  No.  2.) 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  JOHN  ANDEBSON. 

The  Chairman.  What  country  are  you  from  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Ireland. 

Senator  McKellar.  Were  you  born  in  Ireland  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Are  you  a  naturalized  American  citizen? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  got  the  first  papers,  and  I  can  get  the  second 
papers  any  time. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  long  have  you  been  here? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Twenty-two  years. 

Senator  McKellar.  Why  don't  you  get  your  naturalization  papers 
out? 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  I  should  have  gotten  them  out  before,  I 
know,  but  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  wages  do  you  get? 

Mr.  Anderson,  Well,  I  make  about  $9,66  a  himdred  tons  as  it  runs. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  make — ^how  much  does  that 
make  you  in  one  or  two  days? 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  runs  about  $9  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  does  that  pay  you  per  day,  at  $9 
a  tons? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  a  day,  I  mean. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  make  about  $9  a  day? 

Mr.  Anderson.  About  that. 

The  Chajbman.  Are  you  married  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  are  these  boys  out  here  striking  about  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  something  I  don't  know.  I  have  asked  ■ 
them  about  it,  but  I  don't  know.  I 

Senator  McKellar.  Did  they  ever  ask  you  to  strike? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  ask  you  to  join  the  union? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  union,  no,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Did  you  get  any  papers  or  circulars  from 
them? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  there  ever  been  any  threats  made  against 
you? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Not  against  me;  I  have  not  heard  that  there  were. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  were  or  not? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  could  not  say ;  there  were  none  against  me. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  pretty  well  contented  with  things 
here,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  work  more  than  eight  hours? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Oh,  yes. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  JOHN  ANDEBSON. 

The  Chairman.  TVTiat  is  your  name? 
Mr.  Anderson.  John  Anderson. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  of  the  same  name  as  the  last  man  we 
talked  to? 
Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Are  you  Irish? 
Mr.  Anderson.  No;  I  am  not. 
The  Chairman.  What  are  vou  ? 
Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  Scotch. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 
Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  a  helper  in  the  open-hearth  furnace. 
The  Chairman.  And  how  long  have  you  been  here? 
Mr.  Anderson.  Five  years. 
The  Chairman.  And  what  wages  do  you  get? 
Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  I  am  paid  about  $12  or  $14  a  day.    - 
The  Chairman.  Are  you  married? 
Mr.  Anderson:  Sure. 
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The  Chairman,  Have  you  any  children? 

The  Chairman.  I  have  five  children. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  own  your  own  home? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  belong  to  the  union,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  belonged  to  the  union? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  ever  tried  to  have  you  join  the  union? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  they  haven't  spoke  to  me;  they  thought  it 
was  no  use. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  threatened  you  if  you  did  not  join  the 
union? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir;  nobody  ever  said  union  or  anything  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  you  work? 

Mr.  Anderson.  From  7  in  the  morning  until  5.30  in  the  day  time. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  hours  and  a  half,  is  that? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  time  off? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No;  we  are  busy  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  men  here  are  dissatisfied 
with  their  hours  of  work? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No;  I  do  not  think  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  men  seem  to  be  pretty  well  satisfied. 

Mr.  Anderson.  So  far  as  I  understand,  they  are  satisfied. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  have  gone  out  on  strike,  out  of 
this  plant? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  don't  know,  sir.  The  laborers  is  mostly  all  that 
went  out  on  this  strike.  I  think  that  there  is  one  first  helper  that 
went  out  of  the  plant;  they  are  mostly  laborers. 

The  Chairman.  What  ao  you  mean  by  laborers? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  general  labor  all  over  the  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Ana  they  are  getting  about  how  much? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  42  cents  an  hour  for  the  first  eight  hours,  and 
after  that  they  get  63  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Phipps.  Are  there  many  Americans  out  on  strike? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  think  tnere  is  any  Americans  that  is  out 
on  strike.    There  are  none  that  I  know  of,  English-speaking  people. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  naturalized  American,  are  you,  Mr. 
Anderson? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  JOSEPH  FISH. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  is  your  name? 
Mr.  Fish.  Joseph  Fish. 

Senator  McKellar.  Are  you  a  native  American! 
Mr.  Fish.  Yes. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  many  Americans  are  there  out  on  strike? 
Mr.  Fish.  Well,  none  that  I  know  of,  and  only  one  that  I  heard  of. 
Senator  McKellar.  Only  one? 
Mr.  Fish.  One  or  two. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  percentage  of  the  fellows  out  on  strike 
are  foreigners,  do  you  know  ? 
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Mr.  Fish.  Well,  they  are  mostly  all  foreigners  on  strike. 

Senator  McEIellar.  What  is  your  position  here? 

Mr.  Fish.  Foreman. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  much  do  vou  make  a  day? 

Mr.  Fish.  In  the  neighborhood  of  $600  a  month. 

Senator  MgEIellar.  And  are  you  satisfied? 

Mr.  Fish.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Conditions  are  good,  are  they? 

Mr.  Fish.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  your  home  conditions,  are  they  good? 

Mr.  Fish.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  all  of  the  conditions  of  the  men  are 
good? 

Mr.  Fish.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  know  what  these  boys  are  on  strike 
for? 

Mr.  Fish.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Did  they  ever  ask  you  to  join  the  union? 

Mr.  Fish.  No,  sir. 

(The  committee  then  visited  the  lunch  room  in  connection  with 
open  hearth  No.  2  and  inspected  it.) 

STAXEMEirr  OF  LA  CLAIB  BTTSHA. 

Senator  McKellar.  My  boy,  have  you  been  in  school  ? 

Mr.  RusHA.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  how  long  have  you  been  working  out 
here? 

Mr.  RusHA.  Two  weeks. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  how  much  do  they  pay  you? 

Mr.  RusHA.  Twenty-three  and  one-half  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  how  long  do  you  work? 

Mr.  RusHA.  Ten  hours  and  ar  half— that  is,  daytime,  and  13  night 
time. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  old  are  you  ? 

Mr.  RusHA.  Sixteen. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  how  many  boys  are  there  about  here? 

Mr.  RusHA.  Eight. 

Senator  McKellar.  Eight  boys? 

Mr.  RusHA.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McEjsllar.  And  are  any  of  them  any  yoimger  than  you 
are? 

Mr.  RusHA.  I  don't  know. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  does  your  father  work  here  in  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  RusHA.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  are  they  good  to  you  ? 

Mr.  RusHA.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  were  bom  in  this  country,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  RusHA.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  how  much  does  your  day's  work  bring 
you  in  ? 

Mr.  RusHA.  $2.95  a  day. 

141410— 1»—PT  2 2 
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STATEMENT  OF  HB.  JOHN  ZAK. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Zak.  John  Zak. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  what  is  your  nationality? 

Mr.  Zak.  Polish. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  how  long  have  you  been  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Zak.  Twenty-one  years. 

Senator  McKellar.  Are  you  a  naturalized  citizen? 

Mr.  Zak.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  have  got  your  papers? 

Mr.  Zak.  Yes,  sir;  I  got  my  papers  about  16  years  ago. 

Senator  McKjellar.  You  not  only  wanted  to  be  an  American,  but 
you  are  an  American  ? 

Mr.  Zak.  Yes,  sir ;  I  married  here  in  this  country. 

Senator  McKellar,  Have  you  a  family  here? 

Mr.  Zak.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  wages  do  you  get?    How  much  do  you 
earn  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Zak.  Well,  it  runs  from  about  $10  to  $12  a  day. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  what  is  your  duty? 

Mr.  Zak.  Melter,  steel  melter. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  own  your  own  home? 

Mr.  Zak.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  is  it  worth? 

Mr.  Zak.  It  cost  me  $2,400. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  many  rooms  have  you  in  the  house? 

Mr.  Zak.  Seven. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  how  much  of  a  family  have  you? 

Mr.  Zak.  Seven  children. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  are  a  good  man. 

Senator  Phipps.  Did  the  company  help  you  to  buy  the  house? 

Mr.  Zak.  Well,  I  borrowed  the  money  from  the  company  and  we 
paid  them  long  ago. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  interest  did  you  have  to  pay  to  the  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Zak.  I  paid  5  per  cent. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  do  you  own  any  stock  of  the  company, 
shares  of  stock? 

Mr.  Zak.  Yes,  I  own  a  couple  of  hundred  of  preferred  stock. 

Senator  McKellar.  Did  anybody  ask  you  to  go  on  a  strike? 

Mr.  Zak.  No. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  is  the  strike  about? 

Mr.  Zak.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.    I  never  asked,  and 
nobody  asked  me  to  go.    I  do  not  know  what  it  is  about. 

(The  committee  then  proceeded  in  open  hearth  No.  2,  32-inch 
mill.) 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  W.  K.  MINE. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  is  your  name? 
Mr.  Mink.  W.  M.  Mink. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  what  is  your  position? 
Mr.  Mink.  I  have  charge  of  these  milk  here,  of  the  82,  72,  84, 
and  140. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  will  you  give  us  your  view  of  what  this 
strike  is  about? 

Mr.  Mink.  We  think  it  is  entirely  the  Bolshevik  spirit. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  think  that? 

Mr.  Mink.  Well,  because  they  were  gathering  up  the  aliens;  they 
have  been  practically  alien,  in  my  opinion,  very  few  American  citi- 
zens. 

The  Chairman.  They  worked  among  the  foreigners,  do  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Mink.  They  worked  among  the  foreigners  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  And  most  of  the  foreigners  are  out  ? 

Mr.  Mink.  Most  of  the  foreigners  are  out;  99  per  cent  of  the 
foreigners  that  are^  striking  here — ^that  is,  the  strikers  that  are  out 
are  foreigners. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  does  this  Bolshevik  tendency  that  you  speak 
of,  do  they  get  any  literature  from  any  sources  ? 

Mr.  Mink.  Will,  we  have  not  seen  any  literature,  but  only  stuff 
like  this,  they  say  that  if  the  mills  are  not  running — we  do  not  see 
this  ourselves,  but  we  get  it  from  other  sources — that  they  are  going 
to  get  a  dollar  an  hour  and  are  going  to  get  the  best  jobs. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  going  to  man  the  mills  themselves? 

Mr.  Mink.  Yes,  they  are  going  to  man  the  mills  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  really  believe  that  there  is  a  great  deal . 
of  that  Bolshevism  about,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Mink.  Yes,  I  think  there  is.    It  is  not  a  qucvstion  of  wages.. 
They  have  never  been  getting  more  money  than  they  have  got,  and 
the  conditions  are  good. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  their  living  conditions?  How  are 
they? 

Mr.  Mink.  The  living  conditions  are  just  what  the  men  want.  A 
lot  of  them  have  good  jobs  and  they  make  good  money,  and  they 
could  live  a  whole  lot  better. 

The  Chairman.  Do  many  of  them  own  their  own  homes? 

Mr.  Mink.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  send  money  home  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Mink.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  you  folks  could  tell  us  about  their 
sending  money  home? 

Mr.  Mink.  Yes;  I  am  told — a  bank  down  there  can  tell  you,  the 
Monongahela  Trust  Co.  They  run  a  foreign  department  and  they 
would  be  in  a  better  position  to  tell  you,  to  give  you  that  informa- 
tion. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  JOHN  S.  JAMES. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  is  your  name? 
Mr.  James.  John  S.  James. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  are  you  an  American,  Mr.  James? 
Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been  here  for  B2  years. 
Senator  McKellar.  Are  you  a  naturalized  American  citizen  ? 
Mr.  James.  Oh,  my,  yes. 

Senator  McKellar.  Have  you  been  asked  to  join  this  strike  ? 
Mr.  ^AMES.  No. 

Senator  McKellar.  Have  any  of  the  boys  been  asked  to  join  the 
strike? 
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Mr.  James.  They  never  asked  anybody  about  the  strike. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  belong  to  the  union  and  they  do  not 
and  never  have? 

Mr.  James.  No,  sir. 
.     The  Chairman.  What  is  the  strike  about? 
\  c  Mr.  James.  That  is  what  we  want  to  find  out 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  say  it  is  about,  men  that  have  gone 
out? 

Mr.  James.  Well,  I  can  not  talk  to  them  fellows.    The  main  thing 
^  th^  want  is  that  they  want  eight  hours.    They  want  eight  hours. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  the  complaints,  they  want  eight 
hours? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir;  they  want  eight  hours.  They  are  striking  for 
eight  hours.  That  is  all  I  can  understand  of  it.  They  want  eight 
hours.    That  is  all  I  can  understand,  the  fellows  around  the  plant. 

STATEMENT  OF  UB.  W.  K.  CLABX. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  working  here  now,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Clark.  W.  R.  Clark. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  a  roller. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  making  a  month  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  make  about  $220  a  month.    It  fluctuates,  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  are  no  Americans  out  on  strike? 

Mr.  Clark.  Very  few  of  them,  if  any. 

The  Chairman.  And  does  the  complaint  seem  to  be  the  long  hours 
of  work? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  real  complaint. 

(The  Committee  then  left  the  Homestead  Works  and  went  down 
into  the  town  of  Homestead  to  interview  strikers.  At  the  corner  of 
Dixon  and  Fifth  Streets  a  number  of  men  were  congregated,  and 
the  Committee  stopped  and  questioned  them.) 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  one  of  the  strikers? 

Mr.  Shipley.  (No  response.) 

Senator  McKellar.  We  do  not  want  you  to  answer  unless  you 
wish  to  do  so.  We  are  here  in  the  interest  of  fair  play;  that  is  all. 
We  are  members  of  the  Senate  investigating  committee,  and  we  are 
here  in  the  interest  of  you  as  well  as  of  the  other  side.  We  are  only 
looking  for  fair  play. 

Will  you  state  vour  name? 

Mr.  Shipley.  (5eorge  S.  Shipley. 

STATEHEITT  OF  HB.  OEOBOE  S.  SHIPLEY. 

The  Chairman.  Your  name  is  George  S.  Shipley? 

Mr.  Shipley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  an  American,  Mr^  Shipley? 

Mr.  Shipley.  Well,  I  was  in  the  Army;  yes.  • 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  naturalized  American? 

Mr.  Shipley.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  How  old  are  you? 

Mr.  Shipley.  I  am  35  years  old.  I  am  not  a  naturalized  Ameri- 
can. I  was  only  5  years  old  when  I  come  here.  I  did  not  have  to  be. 
I  am  31  years  old. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  how  long  have  you  been  here,  Mr. 
Shipley? 

Mr.  Shipley.  Twenty-six  years.  I 

Seuator  McEjellar.  How  long  have  you  been  working  for  the 
Homestead  shops? 

Mr.  Shipley.  I  have  been  working  for  the  Homestead  shops  ever 
since  I  was  a  little  fellow. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  old  did  you  say  you  are  ? 

Mr.  Shipley.  I  am  26  years  old  the  27th  of  this  month. 

Senator  McKellar.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  just  why  you  boys  went 
on  this  strike? 

Mr.  Shipley.  Well,  I  did  not  make  enough  to  keen  a  family.  1 1 
have  got  a  mother  and  I  have  a  wife  and  I  have  a  child,  and  they 
gave  me  45  cents  an  hour;  and,  together  with  the  high  cost  of  living, 
I  could  not  make  enough  to  keep  them.  I  could  not  make  enou^ 
and  live  decent ;  and  I  live  in  a  place  that  I  would  not  want  to  live 
in  if  I  could  make  enough  money  to  get  another  place. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  mean  that  you  make  45  cents  an  hour 
and  time  and  a  half  for  overtime? 

Mr.  Shipley.  Yes;  I  work  10  hours  and  get  11  hours'  pay  for  it. 

Senator  McKellar.  Are  there  many  of  the  boys  out  on  strike? 

Mr.  Shipley.  Sure. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  proportion  of  them  are  Americans  and 
what  proportion  are  foreigners?  I  mean  of  the  men  out  on  strike — 
what  proportion  are  foreigners  and  what  proportion  are  Americans? 

Mr.  Shipley.  Well,  they  are  all — of  course,  I  could  not  tell  you 
that    Lots  of  them  are  foreigners  and  lots  of  them  are  Americans. 

Senator  McKellar.  Lots  of  them  are  Americans  and  lots  of  them 
are  foreigners? 

Mr.  Shipley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  reason  that  you  struck  was  because  you 
could  not  make  enough  to  jive  on? 

Mr.  Shipley.  I  could  not  make  enough,  according  to  the  high  cost 
of  living;  did  not  make  enough  to  pay  my  bills;  and  in  case  I  got 
sick,  then  I  would  not  have  a  cent  in  the  house.  I  was  in  the  hospital 
with  pneumonia  two  or  three  months  ago. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  were  in  the  hospital  ? 

Mr.  Shipley.  Yes. 

Senator  McKellar.  Were  you  in  the  company's  hospital  ? 

Mr.  Shipley.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  The  company  did  not  take  care  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Shipley.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  did  you  go  to  your  own  hospital  ? 

Mr.  Shipley.  Yes;  I  went  to  my  own  hospital.  I  tried  to  get  up 
in  the  morning  one  morning  and  I  could  not  get  up.  I  had  been  out 
in  the  rain,  it  was  raining  the  night  before,  and  when  I  tried  to  get 
up  in  the  morning  I  could  not  get  up.  I  had  very  bad  pains  in  my 
side.  My  wife  said  to  me,  "  You  stay  at  home,"  and  my  mother 
said,  "  Get  a  doctor."    I  got  a  doctor  and  he  told  me  that  I  had  pleu- 
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^u^^*  T?®  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  pneumonia.  He  said 
that  I  had  pleurisy.  I  was  there  in  bed  for  nine  days  and  I  went 
to  the  hospital. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  gentlemen  here  who  would 
like  to  make  statements,  any  of  your  friends  who  are  out  on  the 
strike  ? 

STATEMEITT  OF  HB.  S.  BABFEE. 

Mr.  Barpek.  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement*. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Barpek.  Barpek. 

The  Chairman.  What  nationality  are  you  ? 
-  Mr.  Barpek.  I  am  Slavish  by  birth. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  coimtry  ? 

Mr.  Barpek.  I  have  been  here  all  of  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  naturalized  citizen — ^you  did  not  have 
to  be  naturalized? 

Mr.  Barpek.  No;  I  am  not,  I  was  born  here;  I  did  not  have  to  be 
naturalized ;  I  was  born  here. 

The  Chairman.  Were  your  parents  naturalized  American  citi- 
zens? 

Mr.  Barpek.  My  father  is. 

Senator  McKellar.  Your  father  is? 

Mr.  Barpek.  Yes,  sir :  my  father  is. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  what  salary  did  you  get?    What  wages 
did  you  get? 
^  Mr.  Barpek.  I  was  getting  43  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  McKellar.  That  is,  for  eight  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  Barpek.  No  ;  for  10  hours  and  14  hours. 

Senator  McKellar.  Did  you  get  overtime  after  eight  hours' 
work  ? 

Mr.  Barpek.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  did  not  get  overtime  pay  after  eight 
hours? 

Mr.  Barpek.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  you  got  straight  pay  for  43  cents  an 
hour? 

Mr.  Barpek.  I  got  straight  43  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  you  worked  sometimes  as  long  as  14 
hours  ? 

Mr.  Barpek.  I  worked  sometimes  as  long  as  14  hours. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  what  particular  part  of  the  work  did  you 
perform?    What  was  your  business? 

Mr.  Barpek.  I  was  a  narrow-gaum  switchman. 

Senator  McKellar.  So  you  struck.  Would  you  just  mind  telling 
us  what  you  went  on  strike  for? 

Mr.  Barpek.  Well,  I  did  not  think  it  was  enough  money,  48  cents 
an  liour,  and  the  hours  were  too  long,  and  I  had  no  pleasures,  I  had 
no  pleasure  with  my  children,  working  14  hours,  and  then  I  would 
sleep  all  day  and  go  right  to  work  when  I  got  up  the  next  day,  the 
next  night. 

Senator  McKellar.  Oh,  vou  worked  at  night,  did  you? 

Mr.  Barpek.  We  worked  at  night,  week  abou' 
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Senator  McKetj.ar.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  would  like  to 
say! 

Mr.  Barpek.  No;  there  is  nothing  else. 

Senator  McK^elxar.  How  many  boys  are  out  on  the  strike,  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Barpek.  Well,  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly,  but  there  are  a 
good  bit. 

Senator  McKjjllar.  About  how  big  a  proportion  of  them?  Is 
there  a  good  big  proportion  of  them? 

Mr.  Barpek.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  sort  of  homes  do  you  boys  have  (ad- 
dressing a  bystander),  are  you  married? 

The  Bystander.  No ;  I  am  living  with  my  father  and  my  mother. 

Senator  McKellar.  Does  your  rather  work  for  the  company? 

The  Bystander.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  He  is  in  some  other  business? 

The  Bystander.  No;  he  works  for  a  contractor. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  many  of  those  who  are  out  are  foreigners, 
and  how  many  are  American? 

Mr.  Barpek.  I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  that;  I  have  no  idea. 

Senator  McKellar.  It  is  hard  to  say,  is  it? 

Mr.  Barpek.  Yes. 

Senator  McKetjj.ar.  Of  course  you  belong  to  the  union? 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  else.  I  think  that  is  all.  If  there  is 
any  one  else  who  would  like  to  say  anything,  we  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  them. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  STEVE  BOHAinrOCE. 

Mr.  BoHANNOCK.  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  BoHANNocK.  My  name  is  Steve  Bohannock. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  an  American  citizen,  or  what  nationality? 

Mr.  Bohannock.  Yes;  we  are  American. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  naturalized  citizen? 

Mr.  Bohannock.  No  ;  I  have  not  got  the  papers  yet. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Bohannock.  About  12  years.  I  am  not  going  back  to  the  old 
country  any  more. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  going  to  be  an  American  citizen? 

Mr.  Bohannock.  I  would  rather  stay  here,  just  the  same  like 
American.    My  wife  is  an  American. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  family? 

Mr.  Bohannock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  strike?  Can  you  tell  us  why  you 
struck? 

Mr.  Bohannock.  How  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  why  you  struck? 

Mr.  Bohannock.  I  strike  because  I  can't  help  the  family  with  that 
business. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  get? 

Mr.  Bohannock.  Forty-two  cents  an  hour.  I  got  42  cents  an  hour 
and  I  worked  14  and  15  hours  day  and  night  time.    You  have  got 
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Bomethinfi^  like  that.    They  say,  "  If  you  don't  do  that  I  will  get  you 
fired  right  away." 

^  Senator  McK^ellar.  How  long  have  you  been  working  over  there! 
*  Mr.  BoHANNOCK.  About  five  years.  y 

Senator  McKellar.  You  have  been  five  years  with  this  steel  mill? 

Mr.  BoHANNOCK.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  fired  three  times  for  nothing. 
I  can't  help  it  if  I  can  live  on  42  cents.  I  can't  live  on  42  cents  an 
hour,  for  my  family  and  my  wife  and  my  children,  and  when  they 
are  sick  I  can't  do  anything,  and  she  was  sick  in  bedf,  and  what  have 
you  got  then? 
.    Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  get  overtime  pay  after  eight  hours? 

Mr.  Bohannock.  No;  we  don't  get  no  overtime  pay. 

I  Senator  McKellab.  You  did  not  get  paid  for  overtime? 

Mr.  Bohannock.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say, 
Mr.  Bohannock? 

Mr.  Bohannock.  No;  I  don't  care  anything  else  to  say.  I  am  a 
poor  man  and  I  have  got  my  family  and  I  haven't  got  any  money. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  sort  of  a  home  have  you?  Do  you  own 
your  own  home? 

Mr.  Bohannock.  No  ;  I  ain't  got  nothing. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  do  not  own  your  own  h(Mne? 

Mr.  Bohannock.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McE^ellar.  And  you  have  a  wife  and  children? 

Mr.  Bohannock.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  a  wife  and  two  children. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  else  that  would  like  to  be  heard? 
How  many  of  the  boys  are  there  on  the  strike?  Do  they  allow  you  to 
meet  and  talk  about  the  strike? 

Mr.  Bohannock.  No,  sir ;  they  don't  allow  us  to  stop  on  the  streets 
at  all.    We  have  got  to  keep  moving  all  the  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  HK.  ANDT  BECEXL. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Beckel.  Andy  Beckel. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  native  of  this  country? 

Mr.  Beckel.  What  doyou  mean,  a  native? 

Senator  McKellar.  Were  you  bom  over  here? 

Mr.  Beckel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  father  and  mother  are  from  what 
country? 

Mr.  'Beckel.  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  what  country  they  came  from? 

Mr.  Beckel.  Austria. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  strike?  What  was  it  that  made  you 
strike? 

Mr.  Beckel.  Well,  I  strike  because  we  did  not  have  the  right  con- 
ditions, and  we  were  only  paid  42  cents  an  hour,  and  we  worked  like 
a  mule,  and  if  you  ever  say  anything  to  them  they  will  discharge  you, 
and  you  didn't  have  no  word  to  say.  We  were  never  treated  right 
while  we  were  there. 

Senator  McKellar.  Have  you  a  family? 

Mr.  Beckel.  No  ;  I  live  with  my  father  and  mother. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  gentlemen. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MBS.  PEHTEK. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name? 

Mrs.  Pentek.  Mrs.  Pentet. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  an  Austria-Hungarian? 

Mrs.  Pentek.  I  am  a  Hungarian. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  husband  is  one  of  the  men  working  in 
the  mills? 

Mrs.  Pentek.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  your  experience  about  anybody  com- 
ing to  you  and  asking  you  not  to  allow  him  to  work  in  the  mills? 

Mrs.  Pentek.  What  is? 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  experience,  if  anything?  Did  any- 
body come  to  you  and  tell  you  not  to  allow  him  to  work  in  the  mills? 

Mrs.  Pentek.  Yes;  they  just  come  to  scare  us,  tried  to  scare  us, 
told  me  not  to  let  him  go  to  work  because  if  he  go  they  will  kill  him. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  who  they  were? 

Mrs.  Pentek.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  he  stop  work  for  a  while? 

Mrs.  Pentek.  Yes ;  I  did  have  him  stop ;  I  stopped  him  because  I 
was  sick  and  I  was  scared. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  know  who  they  were  that  talked  that 
way  to  you  ? 

Mrs.  Pentek.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  know  of  others  who  have  been  scared, 
any  of  your  neighbors? 

Mrs.  Pentek.  They  are  afraid  to  talk. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  baby  you  have  in  your  arms,  Hun- 
garian? 

Mrs.  Pentek.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  read  the  Hungarian  paper  to  your 
children? 

Mrs.  Pentek.  My  children  read  the  English. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  speak  Hungarian? 

Mrs.  Pentek.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  the  Hungarian  language  in  your 
home? 

Mrs.  Pentek.  Sure.    The  children  talk  English. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  and  your  husband  talk  Hungarian  ? 

Mrs.  Pentek.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  don't  you  talk  English? 

Mrs.  Pentek.  Some  I  talk  English.  If  I  talk  English  I  can  speak 
to  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  talk  English  in  your  home  some,  then,  do 
you? 

Mrs.  Pentek.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  children  go  to  school? 

Mrs.  Pentek.  My  children  were 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  children  go  to  school? 

Mrs.  Pentek.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  committee  then  went  to  Second  Avenue  and  Dixon  Street, 
Homestead,  Pa.,  where  another  crowd  of  strikers  had  congregated, 
and  questioned  the  strikers  as  follows:) 
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STATEMENT  OF  HB.  SVEB  KABOHSEI. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  is  your  name! 

Mr.  Kadonski.  Sver  Kabonski. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  striker? 

Mr.  Kabonski.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  made  you  strike! 

Mr.  Kabonski.  I  can't  talk.    [A  bystander  was  then  utilized  as  an 
interpreter,] 
,     The.  Interpreter,  He  says  he  wants  to  work  eight  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  satisfied  with  your  pay! 

Mr.  Kabonski  (through  interpreter).  No,  sir;  he  is  not  at  all 
satisfied  with  it. 

(The  balance  of  the  statement  was  taken  through  an  interpreter.) 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  you  ought  to  receive!    How 
much  did  you  receive? 

Mr.  KIabonski.  Forty  cents  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  hours  did  you  work? 

Mr.  Kabonski.  Twelve. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  you  get  pay  and  a  half  for  overtime? 

Mr.  Kabonski.  No,  sir;  not  anything. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  get? 

Mr.  Kabonski.  Forty-two  cents. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  got  42  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  Kabonski.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  was  your  occupation  in  the  mill? 

Mr.  Kabonski.  Laborer. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  there  out  on  strike? 

Mr.  Kabonski.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Ask  him  if  he  belongs  to  the  union. 

Mr.  Kabonski.  Yes;  I  belong  to  the  union;  I  am  a  union  man. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  there  out  on  strike? 

Mr.  Kabonski.  I  don't  know. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Were  there  any  other  reasons? 

Mr.  Kabonski.  Here  is  a  paper  that  will  show  how  many  were 
out  on  strike. 

The  Chairman.  That  paper  may  go  into  the  record. 

(The  paper  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  in  full  as 
follows:) 

iBow  and  steel  wobkc&s. 

On  September  22  the  steel  workers  struck  aU  over  the  country,  in  practicaUy 
every  steel  plant. 
The  following  is  the  number  of  men  on  strike  at  the  various  places : 

Pittsburgh 15, 000 

Homestead 9, 000 

Braddock 5, 000 

Rankin 8, 000 

Clalrton . 4.000 

Duquesne-McKeesport 12, 000 

Vandergrlft 4. 000 

Brackenrldge 5,000 

New  Kensington 1, 100 

Apollo 1, 500 

Leechburg 8,000 

Donora-Monessen 12, 000 

Johnstown 15, 000 
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CJoatesvllle 4, 000 

YouDgstown  district   (Hubbard,  Lorain,  Struthers,  Canton,  Alliance, 

Massillon,  New  Philadelphia,  Sharon,  Farrell,  Butler,  New  Castle)—  60.000 

Wheeling  district 60, 000 

Cleveland   district 15, 000 

Steubenville 7,500 

Chicago  district  (Gary,  South  Chicago,  Indiana  Harbor,  East  Chicago, 
Hammond,    Eviinston,    Waukegan,    Milwaukee,    Sterling,    DeKalb, 

Jollet ) 80, 000 

Buffalo 12, 000 

Pueblo 6, 000 

Total 304.100 

Pay  no  attention  to  the  lying  statement  in  the  press.  The  steel  workers 
have  almost  every  steel  plant  in  the  country  shut  down.  Now  is  the  time  to 
win  our  great  victory.    We  can  not  lose  if  we  will  but  stick  together. 

National  Committee  fob  Organizing  Ibmjn  and  Steel  Workers. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Senator  McE^ellar.  What  country  are  you  from? 

Mr.  Kabonski.  Eussia. 

Senator  McKellar.  Ask  him  who  organized  the  strike  here. 

The  Interpreter.  He  says  that  the  union  organized  it. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  remember  who  it  was? 

The  Interpreter.  He  says  the  union  organized  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  POWELL 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Powell.  John  Powell. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  you  from?  Were  you  bom  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  came  to  this  country.  I  was  bom  in  the  old 
country. 

Senator  McKellar.  Whereabouts? 

Mr.  Powell.  Austria-Hungary. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  how  long  have  you  lived  over  here? 

Mr.  Powell.  Nine  years. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  how  long  did  you  work  for  the  company? 

Mr.  Powell.  Nine  years  at  Homestead  and  17  years  in  this 
country. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  what  did  they  pay  you?  n 

Mr.  Powell.  Forty-two  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  it  didn't  make  any  difference  how  long 
you  worked,  you  just  got  the  straight  42  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  Powell.  Straight,  13  hours  work. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  have  you  any  other  complaint  except 
lack  of  proper  pay? 

Mr.  Powell.  Nothing  at  all. 

Senator  McKellar.  Nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Powell.  No. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  do  you  think  would  be  a  reasonable 
amount  of  pay  for  you?    How  much  an  hour? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  want  75  cents  and  90  cents  an  hour. 

A  Voice.  And  a  union. 

Mr.  Powell.  We  want  eight  hours  and  a  union.  We  want  eight 
hours. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HB.  JOHN  HALCOLM. 

Senator  MoKellar.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Malcolm.  John  Malcohn. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  where  are  you  from? 

Mr.  Malcolm.  Russia. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  what  i)roportion  of  the  strikers  are  from 
other  countries  and  what  proportion  from  this  country;  could  you 
teU? 

Mr.  Malcolm.  I  could  not  tell. 

Senator  McKellar.  Are  the  largest  part  of  them 'from  other 
countries? 

Mr.  Malcolm.  Yes ;  from  other  countries. 

Senator  McKellar.  A  large  part  of  them  are  from  the  old 
countries? 

Mr.  Malcolm.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  More  than  from  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Malcolm.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  you  say  that  the  reason  you  struck  is 
because  of  the  eight-hour  day,  and  because  your  pay  is  not  adc<]uute? 

Mr.  Malcolm.  We  want  eight  hours  and  a  union.  We  want  a 
union  and  eight  hours,  everywhere. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  what  did  the  organizers  tell  you  about 
getting  bigger  pay  ? 

Mr.  Malcolm.  We  want  the  Government  to  fix  the  union  and 
eight  hours  a  day  and  90  cents  an  hour.    We  want  the  union. 

A  voice.  It  costs  more  to  live  around  here. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  do  your  wages  over  here  compare  with 
the  wages  you  received  in  the  old  country  ? 

Mr.  Malcolm.  Well,  in  the  old  country  I  was  making  3  kronens 
a  day  in  the  old  country. 

Senator  McKellar.  That  is  in  Bussia  or  in  Austria? 

Mr.  Malcolm.  That  is  in  Austria. 

Senator  McKellar.  Most  of  you  boys  here  are  "Austrians  ? 

Mr.  Malcolm.  Austria-Hungarians. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  you  people  are  naturalized?  All 
of  you  people  around  here  who  are  naturalized  Americans,  hold  up. 
your  hand. 

(A  number  held  up  their  hand.) 

The  Chairman.  I  think  about  seven  held  up  their  hands. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  ANDT  TOMSK. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  you  name? 

Mr.  Tomsk.  Andy  Tomslti 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  come  from  Russia,  Mr.  Tomsk? 

Mr.  Tomsk.  Austria-Hungary,  Slavish. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  do  you  say  are  working  in  the 
mills? 

Mr.  Tomsk.  There  are  12,000  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  out  on  strike? 

Mr.  Tomsk.  9,000  of  them  are  out. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  those  figures;  how  do  you  know 
that? 
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Mr.  Tomsk.  I  know  of  that,  all  of  them  that  is  out  is  union  men, 
belong  to  the  union. 

The  Chairman.  The  union  men  are  out? 

Mr.  Tomsk.  Yes,  sir;  and  many  fellows  that  will  not  stay  in  the 
union. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  9,000  union  men? 

Mr.  Tomsk.  Yes,  sir;  more  than  9,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  3,000  of  them  have  not  struck? 

Mr.  Tomsk.  3,000  of  them  are  working  and  9,000  are  out. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  get  those  figures?  Did  somebody 
tell  you? 

Mr.  Tomsk.  I  know.    I  worked  at  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  meetings? 

Mr.  Tomsk.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  meetings,  and  did  you  talk  about 
these  things? 

Mr.  Tomsk.  Yes,  sir;  we  hired  a  hall,  and  when  we  got  in  the 
meeting  they  told  me. 

The  Chairman.  They  told  you  that  there  were  9,000  men  out  here, 
did  they? 

Mr.  Tomsk.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  boys  speak  English  ? 

Mr.  Tomsk.  Everybody  speaks  English — ^not  very  well,  but  every-  ' 
body  speak  English  some. 

(The  committee  then  drove  to  the  offices  of  the  Dusquesne  Works 
of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  and  were  received  in  the  office  of 
the  general  superintendent,  Mr.  A.  F.  Diehl.) 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  A.  F.  DIEHL,  OENEBAL  UANAOEB  OF  THE 
DTTQTTESNE  WOEES  OF  THE  CARNEGIE  STEEL  CO. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  have  you  out,  Mr.  Diehl? 

Mr.  Diehl.  Well,  we  were  short  this  morning  330  men,  which  is 
about  our  normal  shortage. 

The  Chairman.  Three  hundred  and  thirty  men  ? 

Mrj  DiEHii.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  is  the  total  number  of  employees  required 
to  run  the  plant? 

Mr.  DiEHi*  We  consider  our  average  daily  force  to  be  5,700.  This 
statement  might  be  of  interest  to  you,  and  will  show  you  each  day 
before  the  strike  bejsran. 

Senator  Phipps  May  we  have  that? 

Mr.  Diehl.  I  can  get  you  a  copy  of  it.  I  can  give  you  this  sheet. 
On  the  22d  we  had  4585  men  working  on  the  day  of  the  strike  ^v 
on  the  23d  we  had  4.658;  on  the  24th  we  had  4,861;  on  the  25th  we* 
had  5,017;  on  the  26th  we  had  5,158.    - 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  greatest  number  of  men  you  have  had 
out  at  any  time? 

Mr.  DiEHU  Well,  that  is  probably — ^to-day  seems  to  be  the  great 
nimiber,  5,220.  We  are  in  what  we  might  consider  normal  condition, 
except  the  shortage  of  labor  in  some  of  the  plants;  that  is,  the  general 
shortage  of  labor. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  is,  common  labor? 
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Mr.  DiEHii.  Forty-nine  men  are  reported  short  there  this  morning. 
I  can  give  you  that  sheet  if  you  want  it. 

Senator  Phipps.  We  will  get  that  sheet  in  the  record  a  little  later. 
Mr.  DiEHL.  We  had  on  the  29th  5,069  and  then  5,190,  5,199,  and 
5,220,  against  a  normal  amount  of  5,700 — a  normal  force.    When  I 
say  "  normal  force,"  that  is  the  number  of  men,  or  around  that  num- 
ber, but  of  that  number  some  are  off  for  one  reason  or  another. 
Senator  McKellar.  And  you  say  there  are  about  300  still  out? 
Mr.  DiEHL.  We  do  not  consider  that  we  have  any  out  at  the  present 
time. 

Senator  McKellar.  Well,  you  are  running  about  300  below  normal, 
I  mean. 

Mr.  DiEHL.  Well,  we  could  almost  say  that  we  are  under  normal 
conditions.  In  other  words,  all  our  positions — ^take  for  instance  our 
blast  furnaces,  no  men  short;  our  open  hearth  furnaces,  22  men 
short.  We  probably  have  40  or  50  extra  laborers,  but  they  are  22 
men  short  ofwhat  we  might  consider — in  other  words,  if  wo  had  them 
we  would  work  them. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  proportion  of  the  men  out  arc  for- 
eigners and  what  proportion  of  the  men  out  are  Americans? 
Mi:.  DiEHL.  I  have  that  report.    I  was  trying  to  get  that  up. 
The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  If  there  were  no  strike  on, 
would  you  consider  your  shop  now  to  be  in  a  normal  condition? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  Well,  we  would  probably  be  in  this  condition:  Those 
other  men  who  are  off  have  radical  tendencies,  probably,  and  we 
would  not  care  to  have  them,  but  we  could  take  care  of  probably 
100  more  men;  if  we  had  100  more  men,  I  think  we  would  be  in 
first-class,  condition. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  Russians  among  those  who  have 
gone  out? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Are  there  any  Bolshevik  doctrines  being  cir- 
culated among  them? 

Mr.  DiEHU  Well,  it  all  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  Bolshevik 
doctrine.  The  strike  has  b^n  a  strike  of  fear.  On  Monday  morn- 
ing, when  this  strike  started,  or,  rather,  for  a  week  before,  any 
amount  of  them  were  discussing  the  question  of  coming  back  to 
work,  and  they  were  saying,  "  If  there  is  going  to  be  a  strike,  I  am 
not  going  to  work ;  I  am  going  to  wait  until  it  is  all  over."  Many 
of  the  Americans  said  that  same  thing;  and  the  result  was  that  on 
Monday  morning  there  was  an  absolute  condition  of  fear — an  abso- 
lute condition  of  fear  all  through.  Probably  I  can  explain  that  for 
you,  and  Dr.  Bodkin  and  Mr.  Trainer  can  tell  you  of  some  of  the 
experiences  we  had.  We  had  men  rushing  up  to  the  gates  and  ex- 
pecting aeroplanas  blowing  up  the  plants,  and  we  had  women 
that  were  saying  that  their  men — that  they  would  never  see  them 
again.  Our  visiting  nurse  told  me  that  she  had  talked  with  a 
woman  in  an  upper  ward ;  and  she  had  four  men  locked  in  a  room 
and  would  not  let  them  get  out — a  son-in-law,  husband,  father,  and 
a  boarder.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  determine — ^we  have  a  lot  of  these 
fellows  that  were  pretty  closely  tangled  up  with  the  strike,  and 
when  they  were  spoken  to  and  asked  if  they  would  go  to  work,  they 
would  say  that  they  were  afraid. 
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So  it  was  pretty  hard  to  say  who  stayed  away  because  they  were 
afraid  and  who  stayed  away  who  were  not  afraid.  Considering 
the  fact  that  the  heaviest  organization  is  going  on  in  the  town,  1 
think  that  we  can  say  that  we  do  not  have  any  of  our  own  work- 
men  

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Have  you  had  any  violence  here? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  We  have  had  lots  of  threatening,  but  no  violence. 
For  instance,  we  had  a  case  of  a  man  being  hit  with  bricks  and 
things  like  that  in  the  early  morning.  We  immediately  started; 
when  this  fear  first  struck  them,  we  wanted  to  see  if  it  was  true,  and 
we  wanted  to  see  if  that  condition  of  terror  was  true,  and  so  we 
decided  that  if  that  is  a  matter  of  fear,  we  will  police  the  town  as 
well  as  we  can.    There  were  probably  a  hundred  citizens  besides  our 

Solice  force,  a  lot  of  police  we  had  in  the  mill,  that  went  into  the 
omes,  and  in  some  instances  brought  the  men  to  work.  I  think 
that  that  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  men  coming  back  as  anything 
else,  and  also  considering  the  fact  that  we  did  not  have  the  rabid 
element  as  they  did  in  some  of  the  other  towns. 

Senator  McKellar.  Was  there  any  one  seriously  hurt  or  killed? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  I  do  not  think  so;  no,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  WiiARTON.  There  was  not  anyone  seriously  hurt  in  the  town 
at  all. 

Senator  McKellar.  The  fact  that  liquor  is  not  being  sold,  intoxi- 
cating liquor,  do  you  think  that  that  is  helpful  or  harmful? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  I  do  not  know.  We  had  an  awful  time — of  course  the 
doors  were  shut  in  the  morning;  but  lots  was  being  sold  in  the  back, 
and  we  know  of  lots  of  cases  where  that  happened. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  proportion  of  your  entire  force  of  work- 
men are  foreigners? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  I  have  that  right  here. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  do  you  mean  by  "  foreigners"? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  You  will  only  have  to  glance  at  this,  sir  [indicating 
a  report].  It  is  a  more  or  less  involved  report.  These  are  the  men 
here  ["indicating  on  report]  :  Americans,  2,097 ;  Americans,  colored, 
344.  It  shows  a  total  of  55.2  per  cent  naturalized ;  5.9  per  cent  first 
papers,  and  38.9  per  cent  unnaturalized.    ' 

Senator  McKellar.  Those  are  the  naturalized  and  unnaturalized; 
the  native-born  American  citizens,  does  it  show  that? 

Mr.  BiEHL.  No ;  I  do  not  have  that.  That  list — this  is  the  report 
of  the  men,  after  about  a  week,  the  men  that  we  considered,  after 
looking  around,  had  never  really  quit  their  jobs;  in  other  words,  if 
they  came  back,  they  came  back  of  their  own  volition. 

Senator  McKellar.  That  is  the  actual  number  out! 

Mr.  DiEHL.  Yes,  sir;  total,  23. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  all  Americans? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  Those  are  all  Americans,  23;  and  American,  colored, 
1.  There  are  a  number  of  these  men  who  state  that  they  would  be 
perfectly  willing  to  go  without  work;  and  they  live  in  other  towns; 
and  then  to  return  and  take  their  chances  of  getting  in  on  street 
cars  and  being  beaten  up.    They  said  that  they  wanted  to  work. 

Senator  McKellar.  There  is  a  greater  proportion  of  Slavs  than 
any  other? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true.  There  is  a  Catholic  priest  who 
has  been  stirring  up  an  awful  lot  of  trouble,  and  telling  those  fel- 
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lows  not  to  work,  and  telling  them  if  they  were  men  with  red  blood 
in  their  veins  they  would  stay  away.  I  think  he  has  made  the 
worst  trouble. 

Senator  Phipps.  Has  there  been  much  propaganda  of  that  kind 
in  the  way  of — ^in  the  form  of  meetings?  Have  you  had  many  meet- 
ings in  Duquesne? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  No ;  we  have  not  had  any. 

Senator  Phipps.  Have  they  met  in  their  own  halls? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  Well,  there  has  been  a  big  house-to-house  canvass. 
They  have  gone  around 

Senator  McKellar  (interposing).  And  wanted  to  organize  the 
laborers? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  Well,  it  was  Foster,  and  there  were  fellows  by  the 
names  of  Beghan  and  Sause. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  done  anything  to  prevent  meetings 
which  were  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  aliens? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  Not  necessarily  for  that  purpose.  Take,  for  instance, 
our  railroaders,  etc.,  scattered  throughout  the  plant,  we  had  the 
same  condition  of  organized  men,  one  place  or  another,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  some  of  our  plants,  while,  of  course,  I  do  not  sup- 
pose it  is  generallv  admitted,  yet  a  number  of  the  unions  feel  they  are 
perfectly  satisfied  to  have  them  go  into  the  plants,  because  when 
they  are  out  of  work  on  the  outside  we  became  more  or  less  of  a  har- 
bor for  them. 

Senator  Phipps.  But  before  the  strike  was  called  you  knew  that 
movements  were  being  made  to  organize  the  men  here,  did  you  not! 

Mr.  DiEHL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  it  has  been  charged  that  as  soon  as  you 
found  that  a  man  had  joined  the  union  that  he  was  promptly  dis- 
charged ? 

Mr.  Diehl.  There  were  a  lot  of  them  that  we  knew  had  joined  the 
union,  and  when  they  were  sent  back  to  work  we  went  to  work — we 
went  to  them  and  tried  to  explain  to  them  just  what  it  meant,  what 
they  were  trying  to  do. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  keep  a  record — ^that  is,  a  discharge  sheet — 
showing  how  many  men  are  discharged  day  by  day? 

Mr.  Diehl.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  it  in  that  form.  Of  course, 
we  have  our  regular  discharges. 

Senator  Phipps.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  comparison,  do  you  suppose 
that  you  could  give  this  committee  the  number  of  men  discharged 
day  by  day  and  week  by  week,  beginning  Sej)tember  1,  until  this 
strike  was  called,  say,  for  the  three  weeks,  or  going  back  farther,  for 
that  matter? 

Mr.  Diehl.  I  will  see  if  I  can  get  that  from  our  employment  agent. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  think  that  it  would  be  the  very  best  evidence  on 
that  statement  of  the  practice  of  discharging  men ;  I  think  it  would 
be  disclosed  by  your  record  of  the  number  of  men  who  were  dis- 
charged. 

Mr.  Diehl.  I  do  not  think  it  could  show  you  anything  at  all,  be- 
cause— ^well,  there  has  never  been  such  a  thing  as  wholesale  discharge 
of  men  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Phipps.  It  has  been  strongly  alleged. 
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The  Chairman.  Yes ;  it  has  been  alleged  that  when  the  men  came 
to  work  that  you  gave  them  some  kind  of  cards  on  which  they  had 
to  state  whether  they  belonged  to  a  union  or  not;  did  you  do  that? 

Mr.  DiEHL,  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  charged. 

Mr.  DiEHL.  That  is  not  so.  There  has  never  been  such  a  thing. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  many — ^when — at  no  time  would  any  man  be 
affected  if  he  did  not  quit  his  work  or  just  come  with  the  idea  of 
disturbing  the  general  force. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  man  up  until  this  time,  when  we  knew  just 
>vhat  this  agitation  was,  that  these  men  were  coming  in  and  stirring 

up  trouble 

'    The  Chairman   (interposing).  Have  you  any  idea  of  how  many 
of  the  men  are  union  men  ? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  Now? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Diehl.  I  could  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  that? 

Mr.  Diehl.  I  hear  from  time  to  time  that  some  of  the  boiler 
makers  and  the  machinists  are  union  men,  and  most  of  them  when 
they  come  in  here  say,  "  We  have  got  to  belong  to  a  union  when  we 
work  outside." 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  make  it  a  rule  not  to  employ  union 
men? 

Mr.  Diehl.  That  has  not  been  our  rule.  Senator;  no.  But  at  the 
same  time,  if  union  men  come  in  here  and  create  a  disturbance  in 
the  plant,  why,  that  man  would  become  .a  disturbing  element.  I  do 
not  know — I  have  been  here  as  general  manager  for  a  year— and 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  these  agitators — ^the  men  who  have 
been  agitating  throughout  the  works,  I  do  not  know  of  a  union  man 
that  has  been  discharged. 

The  Chairman.  You  claim  the  intention  of  employing  men  to 
look  into  their  past  to  find  out  whether  or  not  they  are  Bolshevists? 

Mr.  Diehl.  Well,  our  labor  condition  has  been  so  short  that  we 
took  about  whom  we  could  get  and  tried  to  control  them. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  movement  throughout  the 
mills  to  Americanize  these  men  ? 

Mr.  Diehl.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  done  that.  We  have  our  schools, 
and  we  are  having  our  apprentice  schools,  and  we  had  teachers  for 
three  or  four  years  during  the  war,  and  a  number  of  these  activities 
were  discontinued ;  that  is,  they  were  discontinued  in  practice.  There 
is  another  big  movement  going  on  for  Americanization,  which  we 
have  always  kept 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Do  you  do  any  of  these  things  now? 

Mr.  Diehl.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  night  schools? 

Mr.  Diehl.  Well,  I  can  not  exactly  tell  you.  Is  Cox  downstairs? 
I  wish  you  would  speak  to  him  about  it,  as  he  has  charge  of  that. 
Before  you  ^o  I  want  to  show  you  some  pictures  of  our  welfare 
work  [exhibiting  albums  containing  pictures  to  the  committee]. 
These  are  photographs.  This  has  been  going  on  since  1914  [indicat- 
ing in  the  album]. 
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Now,  we  are  trying  to  help  these  people,  to  help  living  conditions, 
and  their  working  conditions,  of  all  these  people,  by  raising  them 
above  themselves.  We  have  organized  what  we  call  our  nurswies, 
and  we  have  in  the  nursery  a  visiting  nurse,  two  matrons  who  are 
looking  after  the  children,  and  who  are  looking  after  the  charity  in 
the  town,  and  distributing  food  and  clothing  and  coal.  In  the 
Planters  plant  itself  we  have  been  presenting  all  the  coal  to  these 
people  [indicating  photograph]. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  aoout  hospital  services?  Have  you  hos- 
pitals ? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  We  have  built  a  hospital  at  a  cost  of  about  $40,000, 
which  is  an  emergency  hospital,  and  where  all  of  our  hospital  cases 
go  that  are  serious. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  is  that  service  furnished  free  to  the  em- 
ployees? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  In  addition  to  that,  do  you  give  any  medical 
attention  free? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  All  the  time;  that  is,  for  our  men  who  are  hurt,  and 
in  many  cases  men  who  are  sick  and  that  sort  of  thing.  For  in- 
stance, the  men  who  are  crippled — I  suppose  there  is  hardly  a  week 
passes  but  what  men  have  oeen  hurt  lor  some  time,  that  we  have 
gotten  artificial  limbs  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  more  accidents  happening  among  the 
men  who  do  not  speak  the  English  language  than  those  who  do 
speak  the  English  language? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  one  of  the  best  conditions 
on  that — we  have  instructors  in  our  apprentice  schools,  where  there 
are  probably  five  or  six  instructors  in  that  branch,  rr  about  10  in- 
structors in  that. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  apprentices  are  young  boys,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  They  are  the  boys  learning  their  trade. 

Senator  Sterling.  At  what  age? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  At  about  18  they  are  started  in.  This  is  a  post-grad- 
uate class  [exhibiting  photograph].  With  the  boys  who  are  pro- 
gressive we  take  them  and  put  them  on  a  two  years'  course.  There 
are  a  number  of  them  like  this  one  [indicating]  and  that  one  [in- 
dicating.] They  Were  boys  from  the  mill,  and  we  have  taken  them 
and  trained  them,  given  them  a  two  years'  training;  so  that  after  they 
have  finished  that  we  can  put  them  in  one  department  or  another. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  picture  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Diehl.  Most  of  these  children  and  women,  their  husbands 
have  left  them  or  have  been  hurt  or  have  deserted  them,  and  they 
become  the  town  charities.  For  instance,  here  is  the  teaching  [in- 
dicating a  picture].  This  is  the  school  we  have  for  housekeepmg 
[indicating].  These  are  the  houses,  or  this  is  the  house  at  that 
time — it  was  in  1914,  and  we  kept  up  that  activity  until  this  year. 

Senator  Sterling.  Has  the  company  built  many  houses  for  the 
employees,  either  for  sale  or  for  rent? 

Mr.  Diehl.  Well,  we  have  built  96  houses,  which  we  are  renting. 
We  have  got  photographs  of  those  houses  around  here  somewhere. 
They  are  pretty  nearly  all  completed  now. 

Senator  Sterling.  On  what  terms  do  you  rent  them  when  you  rent 
the  houses  to  the  employes? 
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Mr.  DiEHL.  We  are  renting  at  terms  probably  a  little  lower  than 
the  renting  conditions  of  theix)wn,  but  the  cost  of  the  building  is 
such  that  we  realize  only  2  or  3  per  cent. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  realize  that,  2  or  3  per  cent? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  Yes;  we  have  to  do  that.  This  town  at  the  present 
time  is  congested,  and  there  are  probably  15  or  18  per  cent  of  the 
force  livingoutside  of  the  town. 

Senator  Fhipps.  Because  of  the  shortage  of  housing  accommoda- 
tions? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  Shortage  of  housing  conditions,  and  we  have  an  ap- 
oropriation  in  New  York  asking  for  $2,000,000  for  more  houses, 
lou  can  see  these  houses  in  the  pictures;  with  these  gardens  [indi- 
cating] that  we  developed.    We  had 

Senator  Sterling  (mterposing) .  Has  the  company  made  loans  to 
employees  for  the  purpose  of  building? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  We  are  doing  it.  There  is  another  appropriation, 
which  was  really  originated  in  this  plant,  whereby  the  loans  would 
be  made  so  that  in  about  12  or  14  years  the  house  would  be  paid  for 
and  the  employees  would  build  them  under  their  own  plans.  It  was 
taken  before  Judge  Garv,  and  he  approved  it  three  or  four  months 
ago,  and  the  details  are  being  worked  out. 

These  are  some  of  the  same  pictures  [indicating].  I  can  show  you 
after  luncheon,  if  you  can  take  about  15  or  20  minutes,  I  would  like 
to  show  you  the  moving  pictures  of  this  whole  thing,  taken  four  or 
five  years  ago,  and  another  one  of  a  picnic  that  we  gave  some  time 
ago  for  the  benefit  of  safety. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  think  that  the  committee  would  like  to  hear 
from  Dr.  Bodkin  as  to  his  personal  experiences  in  and  around  the 
town  at  the  time  of  the  calling  of  the  strike,  and  since.  Dr.  Bodkin, 
you  have  been  in  a  position  where  you  have  mingled  with  these  work- 
men that  have  gone  out  on  the  strike,  and  you  have  observed  the 
conditions,  have  you  not? 

Dr.  L.  H,  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  DE.  L.  H.  BODKIN. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  do  the  men  say  that  they  strike  for? 

Dr.  Bodkin.  Now,  Mr.  Phipps,  if  I  may  answer  that,  I  am  in  verv 
close  touch,  as  you  know,  for  30  years  past,  with  the  men  of  this  mill. 
I  come  in  daily  contact  with  perhaps  as  many  men  as  any  other  single 
man  in  the  mill.  I  also  see  them  in  their  homes.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  there  is  anyone  who  has  been  here  six  months  that  does  not  jbiow 
me.    I  am  in  their  homes,  and  their  wives  know  me. 

A  very  large  element  that  has  to  do  with  the  strike  is  fear.  I 
went  to  some  of  the  citizens  on  the  morning  of  the  22d — that  wais 
on  Monday  morning — and  I  went  into  their  homes,  and  I  asked 
them  why  they  did  not  go  to  work.  Some  of  them  had  not  gone  to 
work,  and  I  asked  them  that,  and  they  said  "  We  are  afraid." 

I  can  illustrate  that  to  vou  by  giving  you  my  experience  with  a 
boy  we  had  here  better  than  any  other  way.  He  was  hurt.  On 
Monday  night  I  had  a  boy  hurt ;  he  had  his  big  toe  pretty  badly  hurt. 
I  did  not  see  him  that  night,  but  the  nurse  saw  him,  and  from  the 
report  on  the  case  in  the  morning  I  saw  that  his  toe  was  pretty  badly 
injured.    I  sent  for  him  in  the  ambulance  as  soon  as  I  came  down. 
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I  went  down  to  the  hospital  to  see  the  condition  of  the  toe.  Well, 
the  mother  refused  to  let  the  boy  go,  and  she  clung  around  his 
neck,  and  the  ambulance  came  back  there,  and  they  told  me  that  it 
was  impossible  to  bring  him.  I  said,  "  You  go  right  back  aud 
bring  that  mother  and  that  boy;  put  them  both  in  the  ambulance  and 
have  them  come."  They  came.  Now,  after  she  saw  the  conditions 
there,  after  she  saw  how  the  boy  was  treated,  there  was  no  trouble 
whatsoever,  either  in  the  mill  or  out  of  the  mill,  and  she  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  and  perfectly  contented,  and  she  passed  my  house  in 
the  evening  when  I  was  sitting  on  the  porch  in  tlie  evening  and  she 
was  all  smiles. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  old  was  this  boy.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Bodkin.  He  was  18  years  old.    He  was  learning  his  trade. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  think  that  that  condition  of  fear  existed 
elsewhere,  was  general  among  the  employees  who  were  remaining 
away  from  work? 

Dr.  Bodkin.  Oh,  yes.  They  would  tell  you  stories  about  it. 
There  were  stories — and  there  were  stories  that  they  were  coming 
from  McKeesport  over  here  and  taking  the  men  here  at  Homesteao, 
and  they  were  coming  with  aeroplanes,  and  that  they  were  going 
to  fly  over  the  place  and  bomb  the  town.  I  think  that  was  spread 
among  these  men. 

Mr.  DiEiiL.  That  aeroplane  story  was  really  funny.  The  first 
time  I  heard  it  it  was  to  the  effect  that  there  were  going  to  be  5 
aeroplanes  that  were  going  to  bomb  the  plant,  and  the  next  thei'e 
were  14,  and  then  it  got  as  high  as  75.  Whatever  was  the  basis  of 
that  I  do  not  know,  but  that  story  was  about. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  you  able  to  find  out  who  was  spreading 
the  stories  that  awakened  that  sort  of  fear  among  the  men  ? 

Mr.  Diehl.  Well,  it  seemed  to  be  general.  They  did  not  know  who 
started  it,  except  that  everybody  believed  it.  There  were  some  cases 
where  there  were  men  who  were  threatened,  and  the  fellows  them- 
selves would  come  in  and  say  they  were  threatened,  and  I  would 
say  to  them,  "Would  you  appear  against  them?  Will  you  testify 
against  them  ?  "  No ;  they  would  not  do  it.  It  was  very  hard  to  get 
these  men  to  do  that,  because  they  were  afraid  of  the  future. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  Mr.  Foster  here  prior  to  the  strike? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  Yes;  he  was  here  trying  to  hold  a  meeting,  but  the 
meeting  was  not  held. 

The  Chairman.  What  happened  to  the  meeting? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  Well,  we  simply  prohibited  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  authorities  prohibited  it? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  On  the  ground  that  tney  said  they  were  going  to  hold 
the  meeting  without  having  a  permit. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  day  was  it  that  they  were  trying  to  hold 
that  meeting,  prior  to  the  22d? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  Well,  it  was  about  two  weeks.    It  was  September  12. 

Senator  Sterling.  Who  do  you  regard  as  the  head  of  the  strike? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  Wliy,  Foster. 

Senator  McKellar.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  24 
organizations  ? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  Well,  of  course,  I  do  not  know  that  of  my  own  infor- 
mation, but  that  is — ^my  information  on  that  is  that  when  they  were 
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first — when  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  first  authorized  this 
strike  it  was  authorized  first  at  the  instigation  of  Foster  and  Fitz- 
patrick  and  a  few  more.  Then  after  they  had  done  that,  why,  it 
was  up  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  back  up  their  action, 
and  in  a  numbeer  of  meetings  they  have  had  not  more  than — well, 
I  think  in  one  meeting,  from  what  I  understand,  there  were  only 
four  of  the  international  presidents  that  were  present. 

Senator  Phipps.  Did  they  ever  take  any  vote — a  strike  or  not-to- 
strike  vote,  in  the  mills  prior  to  September  22  ? 

Mr.  DiEiiL.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  did  they  take  any  such  strike  vote  in  their 
lodges  so  far  as  you  know? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  think  that  vote  was  taken  in 
Youngstown.     I  do  not  think  the  question  was  ever  broached  here. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  were  Foster's  methods  otherwise?  Do 
you  remember  of  him  having  circulated  his  book  called  Syndicalism 
or  did  you  ever  see  copies  of  it  ? 

Mr.  biEHL.  Yes ;  I  have  seen  copies  of  that. 

Senator  McKeli^ar.  You  have? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  Yes,  sir.    I  do  not  know  that  they  sent  it  here.  Senator. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Foster  personally? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  a  worker  or  what 
his  trade  is? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  I  do  not  know  that.  I  imagine  he  was  formerly  an 
editor  or  something  like  that. 

Senator  Sterling.  He  was  a  car  inspector,  belonging  to  the  rail- 
way union. 

Mr.  DiEHL.  He  was  the  editor  of  an  I.  W.  W.  paper  down  in 
N^ewcastle 

The  Chairman.  New  Castle,  Pa.? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  Yes,  sir.    It  was  a  paper  called  the — I  have  forgotten. 

Senator  Sterling.  As  I  understand  you  you  have  practically  no 
trouble  in  your  mills  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  We  have  practically  finished  if  we  are  let  alone. 
For  instance,  we  are  continuously — we  have  to  be  on  our  guard,  be- 
cause men  are  coming  in  here  from  time  to  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  the  agitators? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  The  trouble  is  people  who* are  getting  at  our  men  indi- 
rectly— ^the  trouble  is  with  the  people  who  are  threatening  our  men 
indirectly,  and  we  get  them,  but  at  the  same  time  they  will  not 
appear  against  them.  We  had  a  case  night  before  last  where  we 
asked  a  man  to  appear  against  some  other  fellow  who  had  thrown 
him  out  of  a  house  because  he  worked,  and  thev  came  up  to  him 
and  hit  him  over  the  head  with  a  stick.  We  asked  him  to  appear 
against  them,  and  he  said  no.  He  said  that  the  man  would  be  fined, 
but  that  after  he  was  fined  he  would  get  him  again. 

Dr.  Bodkin.  I  was  going  to  say,  in  reference  to  the  injury  busi- 
ness, that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  and  I  am  in  pretty  close 
touch  with  the  sit^iation,  that  there  was  only  one  man  injured;  and 
he  was  hit  with  a  brick.  I  went  into  the  house  of  a  man  who  had 
worked  in  the  mill  for  26  vears,  and  I  knew  the  man  verj^  well.  He 
had  not  come  to  work  and  I  saw  him  and  I  asked  him  why  he  had  not 
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come  to  work.  He  said  that  he  was  afraid.  I  said  to  him,  "  Is  it 
possible  that  after  working  26  years  here  you  are  going  to  throw 
away  your  pension  which  you  can  get  in  a  few  years?  If  you  are 
sick  and  not  able  to  work,  very  well,  out  there  is  a  good  pension  com- 
ing to  you,  if  you  get  hurt  here,  outside  or  inside  the  mill,  there  is 
a  pension  coming  to  jou.  Is  it  possible  that  you  are  going  to  throw 
that  awav  after  26  yeai*s'  service?"  He  says,  ''I  go  to  work  to- 
morrow.'' 

Senator  Phipps.  Now,  how  about  the  intimidating  of  the  wives  of 
these  workers?    Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Dr.  Bodkin.  Well,  that  was  simply  gossip,  so  far  as  I  know,  and 
talk.  The  women  were  simply  very  much  afraid.  They  were  very 
much  afraid.  There  was  one  instance  where  a  man  did  not  come; 
that^  evening  his  son-in-law  was  hit  with  a  brick  in  going  to  the 
closet  in  the  back  of  the  yard ;  after  coming  back  he  was  hit  with  a 
brick.  He  was  not  badly  injured,  of  course,  but  he  was  hit  by  some 
one.  This  man's  son-in-law — ^he  went  to  work  one  Sunday  night  or 
Monday  morning,  and  on  Monday  evening,  Monday  night,  he  was 
hit  with  a  brick ;  and  that  scared  the  old  man  away. 

Senator  McKellar.  Have  you  a  State  constabulary  here? 

Dr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir.    There  were  two  that  rode  through  here. 

Mr.  DiEHL.  Another  instance,  a  man  was  helping  on  mj  car.  He 
slept  in  my  greenhouse,  at  my  home,  all  night,  and  two  nights  after 
that  he  slept  in  the  garage,  because  he  would  not  go  home  at  all  be- 
cause he  was  threatened. 

There  are  hundreds  of  amusing  incidents  that  our  Americans  are 
laughing  at,  but  I  really  felt  awfully  sorry  for  a  lot  of  these  for- 
eigners. One  of  the  plans  of  these  strikers — they  have  done  it  on 
two  or  three  different  occasions — is  to  start  marching  by  the  plant. 
That  is,  for  instance,  they  would  gather  in  Homestead  and  Rankin 
and  McKeesport,  and  there  would  be  a  whole  crowd  of  them,  and 
thev  would  start  a  big  parade,  and  anybody  who  was  not  with  them 
and  was  on  the  sidewalk,  they  would  push  them  off  the  walk  and 

?5t  them  with  them.  That  was  what  created  the  fear  in  the  plant, 
hey  were  telling  them  for  two  or  three  weeks  beforehand,  "  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  whether  you  work  or  not,  we  will  take  you." 

Senator  Sterling.  This  statement  about  the  different  nationalities, 
can  we  have  a  copy  of  that  for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  You  may  have  that  one  if  you  wish  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  llow  about  this  onet 

Mr.  DiEHL.  All  right.  By  the  way,  here  is  another  thing.  In 
May  94.1  per  cent  of  the  men  had  24  hours  off  after  working  six-day 
turns  or  seven-night  turns  or  vice  versa.  In  the  month  of  June  there 
were  95.9  per  cent.  In  July  there  were  92.3  per  cent.  In  August 
there  were  92.7  per  cent,  and  September,  92.4  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  12  hours'  work?  Do  they  work 
12  hours  a  day  ? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  Yes ;  they  work  12  hours  a  day,  and  they  are  paid  time 
and  a  half  overtime  after  the  8  hours. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  want?  Do  they  want  an  eight-hour 
day? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  No ;  they  have  been  having  it  that  way 

Senator  Sterling.  Up  at  Homestead  a  number  of  the  strikers 
testified  that  they  did  not  get  time  and  a  half,  but  they  were  paid 
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42  cents  an  hour  for  12  hours  or  10  hours  or  11  hours,  as  the  case 
might  be,  straight  43  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  DiEHL.  That  is  absolutely  against  the  rules  of  the  company. 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  like  that,  because  we  will  not  have  that. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  think  I  have  got  an  explanation  of  that.  The 
time  and  a  half  tune  was  in  force  everywhere,  and  the  men  had  been 
working  in  the  armor-plate  department,  and  after  the  war  was  over 
they  were  put  back  on  the  eight-hour  shift,  and  they  declined  to 
consider  the  eight-hour  proposition,  as  everybody  was  supposed  to 
work  eight  hours  a  day,  una  where  they  did  work  more  than  eight 
hours  they  were  not  paid  the  time  and  a  half  time. 

Mr.  DiEHL.  We  had  some  cases  in  our  railroad  where  the  men  were 
paid  straight  railroad  rates.  Those  men  have  been  transferred  to 
our  own  plant  in  most  of  the  cases. 

Our  railroaders  are  working  eight  hours,  and  our  greatest  trouble 
with  the  foreigner  is  to  hold  our  lO-hour  men.    All  those  men  are ' 
hard  workers.    These  men  are  working  10  hours.    I  venture  to  say , 
that  95  per  cent  of  those  men  will  take  a  12-hour  job,  if  they  can  get  I 
it,  in  preference  to  10  hours.    They  want  the  money.  ' 

The  Chairman.  What  do  the  foreigners  do  with  the  money? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  Most  of  them  have  it  down  in  their  socks.  Pretty 
nearly  all  the  foreigners  are  buying  in  this  town. 

The  Chairman.  Buying  homes? 

Mr.  Ddbhl.  Any  amount  of  them ;  yes,  sir.  I  have  a  list  over  there, 
I  suppose,  of  maybe  200  foreigners  who  want  to  get  into  these  houses. 
We  have  only  built  96  of  them,  and  we  are  away  overordered. 

(The  committee  thereupon  had  lunch,  and  it  was  then  shown  a 
moving  picture  at  the  Duquesne  works  of  an  outing  given  the  em- 
ployees by  the  company,  the  object  of  which  was  to  inculcate  in  them 
the  idea  of  carefulness  or  "  safety  first." 

(The  statements  referred  to  in  Mr.  Diehl's  testimony  will  be  found 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  testimony  given  at  Pittsburgh.) 

(After  lunch  the  committee  went  to  the  billet  department,  then 
to  the  machine  shop,  and  then  to  the  hospital.  At  various  places 
in  the  different  departments  there  were  signs  up  "  Danger,"  printed 
in  six  languages.    At  the  hospital  the  following  took  place:) 

Mr.  DiEHL.  This  is  our  hospital;  and  this  whole  hospital  is  for 
emergency  work. 

Dr.  Bodkin.  This  is  the  waiting  room,  where  the  men  sit  down 
when  they  are  brought  in.  They  may  have  injuries  to  the  fingers 
or  toes,  or  different  things;  and  they  go  in  and  come  into  this  wait- 
ing room  here.  This  is  where  most  of  our  work  is  done  [going  into 
another  room].  This  is  our  operating  room,  where  we  perform  all 
of  the  operations.  This  is  our  sterilizing  plant  [referring  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  operating  room]. 

Senator  Storling.  How  many,  on  an  avei^ige,  do  you  think  that 
you  have  in  here  a  day?     . 

Dr.  Bodkin.  Well,  we  make  about  60  or  70  dresses  a  day  of  fingers 
and  toes  and  everything. 

Mr.  DiEHii.  We  do  not  have  that  many  accidents  every  day,  though. 

Dr.  Bodkin.  No;  they  are  coming  here  to  be  dressed,  from  time  to 
time.    A  majority  of  the  men  who  come  here  are  worlang. 

This  is  what  we  call  an  ambrine.    It  is  used  with  bums. 

Senator  McE^ellar.  It  is  an  antiseptic? 
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Dr.  Bodkin.  No;  it  is  not  an  antiseptic,  but  it  is  a  kind  of  wax 
which  is  spread  over  the  burns.  After  they  get  that  on,  we  keep 
it  entirely  away  from  the  air,  and  put  another  layer  on  it,  and  cover 
it  with  cotton.  When  that  comes  off,  it  comes  off  easily,  without 
hurting  any.    That  slips  right  off  [indicating]. 

This  [referring  to  another  room]  is  a  little  wardroom  that  I 
have  to  make  the  men  comfortable,  you  know,  in  case  they  are  wait- 
ing to  be  sent  to  the  hospital. 

Senator  McKellar.  It  has  eight  places  for  them? 

Dr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  altogether.  In  the  extreme  hot  weather  we 
have  some  hot  applications  here.  We  have  a  very  nice  bed  in  the 
room,  and  they  lie  on  that,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  cold  water.  This 
bed  goes  in  this  bathtub,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  cold  water,  and 
it  is  of  wonderful  benefit. 

This  is  where  we  ke^p  our  linens  and  so  on,  and  this  is  where 
we  keep  our  reports  [indicating]. 

In  this  room  [entering  another  room]  we  have  a  room  for  the 
nurses,  and  we  have  a  toilet  for  them  for  their  own  convenience. 

Senator  McKellar.  It  is  very  nice. 

Dr.  Bodkin.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  put  up  tliis  hospital  here  and 
has  paid  all  of  the  expenses,  and  will  put  up  a  large  one,  where  we 
will  pay  all  the  expenses,  with  a  cook  and  with  great  big  sanitary 
kitchens,  with  12  ventilators,  and  we  took  care  of  the  men,  women, 
and  children  during  the  "  flu  "  epidemic.  We  inoculated  every  per- 
son in  the  steel  works,  every  person  in  the  town,  and  at  a  very  great 
expense. 

Tliis  [showing  a  room  in  the  basement]  is  where  we  examine  the 
eyes. 

During  the  flu  epidemic  we  took  care  of  whole  families.  We 
had  as  many  as  75  at  one  time.  I  suppose  that  we  took  care  of  six 
or  ei/^ht  hundred  during  the  flu  epidemic.  We  took  them  from 
the  river,  off  the  boats,  the  cooks,  and  so  on.  They  came  to  us 
from  great  distances. 

(The  committee  then  went  to  Clairton,  Pa.,  by  automobile,  and 
arrived  at  the  general  oflices  of  the  Clairton  Steel  Works  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.  at  3.30  o'clock  p.  m. 

STATEMENT  OF  lOt.  H.  J.  DAVIS,  SUPEBHTTENDENT  OF  CLAIETON 

STEEL  WORKS. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  many  employees  have  you  here,  Mr.  Davis? 

Mr.  Davis.  About  4,000. 

Seaiator  Phipps.  And  are  you  running  at  full  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  many  are  out  on  the  strike? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  have  got  about  2,600  w6rking,  and  there  are  about 
1,400  still  out. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  many  of  those  1,300  are  foreignei's? 
"     Mr.  Davis.  Most  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  most  you  have  had  out,  or  are  they 
coming  back  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Ninety  per  cent  of  them — we  have  got  a  few  of  the 
foreigners  back. 
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The  Chairman.  There  were  some  statements  made  to  us  on  our 
way  up  that  there  was  some  rioting  here  last  night.  What  about 
that? 

Mr.  Davis.  No  ;  they  had  a  drunken  brawl  last  evening.  I  under- 
stand they  had  some  wine — ^you  know  these  foreigners  make  a  great 
deal  of  wine  about  this  time,  and  they  were  having  some  little  cele- 
bration last  evening,  and  I  guess  one  or  two  of  the  men  said  they 
wanted  to  go  to  work  and  the  others  said  no,  and  it  went  from  bad 
to  worse. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  of  the  first  day,  with  the  70  per  cent 
of  the  men  that  went  out,  could  you  tell  us  what  percentage  of  those  . 
were  foreigners? 

Mr.   Davis.  They   were   all   foreignei-s.     All  of   our   foreigners,.!  ^ 
which  was  about  65  per  cent  of  the  total  employees,  were  all  out. 

The  Chairman.  And  about  15  per  cent  of  Americans? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  are  the  Americans  out  now,  or  are  they 
back,  as  a  rule? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  back,  as  a  rule. 

Senator  Piiipps.  Did  they  take  a  strike  vote  before  they  went  out? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir ;  it  was  a  great,  big  surprise  to  us. 

Senator  Phipps.  Did  not  you  know  they  were  organizing? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  we  knew  that  they  were  organizing.  At  least, 
we  were  told  that  they  were ;  but  we  had  no  way  of  finding  it  out. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  many  did  you  discharge  on  account  of 
having  joined  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  None. 

Senator  Phipps.  But  you  knew  that  they  were  joining? 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  discharge  any  for  joming  the  union? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  it  makes  no  difference  to  us  whether  they  are  in 
the  union  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  makes  no  difference;  and  you  make  no  differ- 
ence yourself  between  the  fellow  who  does  not  belong  to  the  union 
and  the  one  that  does  belong  to  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No  ;  we  never  say  aye,  yes,  or  no.  If  he  is  a  good  man,, 
that  is  all  that  we  want. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  found  any  Bolshevik  spirit  among  any 
of  the  men?  \ 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  we  think  so.  We  have  got,  I  presume,  in  this  1 
neighborhood  about  450  that  we  feel  perfectly  sure  are  Reds  or  Bol-  J- 
sheviks  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  them. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  how  many  of  those  are  Americans?  ^\ 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  they  are  mostly  Dalmatians  or  Croatians  or  Eus-     | 
sians  and  Horwats. 

Senator  MgKellar.  "  Horwats,"  how  do  you  spell  that? 

Mr.  Davis.  H-o-r-w-a-t-s.  I  think  it  is  something  of  a  Dalmatian. 
A  man  told  us  that  he  is  a  Horwats,  and  we  can  not  find  out  from  him 
just  what  he  is.  It  is  a  sort  of  a  division  that  they  have  among  each 
other  in  their  own  country. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  do  you  also  include  the  Slovaks? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  there  are  some  Slovaks  here.  We  find  them  who- 
are  leaning  that  way,  but  not  as  a  general  rule. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  men  are 
Slovaks? 
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Mr.  Davis.  No  ;  I  can  not  tell  you.  We  have  39  different  nationali- 
ties here. 

Senator  Sterling.  At  Homestead  and  at  Duquesne  the  managers 
cave  us  a  list  showing  the  different  classifications  of  foreigners  in 
the  plants. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  that,  but  not  since  February  21.  At  that  time 
we  had  4,600  employees.  Then  we  have  Americans,  Slavish,  Hor- 
wats,  Italians,  Greeks,  Hungarians,  Croatians,  Swedes,  Russians, 
Scotch,  Lithuanians,  Austrians,  Servians,  Dalmatians,  Polish,  Grer- 
man,  Welsh,  English,  Norwegian,  Bohemian,  French,  Finnish,  Negro, 
Hebrew 

Senator  McKellar.  How  many  negroes  have  you? 

Mr.  Davis.  Just  now  we  have  got  about  300  of  them. 

Senator  McKellar.  Wliat  sort  of  workmen  do  thcsy  make? 

Mr.  Davis.  Why,  some  of  them  are  very  good.  We  find  the  negro 
that  has  a  family  and  a  place  to  live,  he  maSes  the  best  man ;  and  we 
have  got  the  others  that  come  and  do  not  make  any  ^ood  at  all. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  the  white  men  object  to  working  with  them? 
Do  you  have  any  diflSculty  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  Phipps.  Since  the  war  has  been  on  have  you  been  ham- 
pered in  getting  a  full  complement  of  employees? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  have  been  short  of  labor? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  have  be^n  short  of  labor,  and  we  have  been  seri- 
ously hampered — most  seriously  handicapped.  I  think  that  361  of 
our  men  enlisted  or  went  into  the  draft,  and  we  have  had  this  big 
construction  job  going  on  during  the  war  building  the  by-product 
coke-oven  plant.    We  have  a  plant  of  768  ovens. 

Senator  I^hipps.  That  coke  oven  is  on  the  other  side 

Mr.  Davis.  No^  sir;  it  is  right  down  here.  There  is  the  beginning 
of  it  [indicating],  and  it  extends  from  there  about  three-quarters  or 
a  mile  down. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  you  are  short  about  1,400  men  now,  are 
you?    Has  that  stopped  the  plant? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  we  have  one  blast  furnace  in  operation.  I  may 
say  that  nearly  all  of  our  men,  with  the  exception  of  some  at  the  blast 
furnaces,  that  some  of  them  have  been  with  us  for  18  years;  and 
the  best  that  we  can  get  from  them  is  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
scared  out.    They  did  not  want  to  strike. 

The  Chairman.  Who  scared  them  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  can  not  tell  you  that.  Senator.  This  man  tells  us 
that  he  is  afraid.    I  ask  him,  "  What  are  you  afraid  of?'' 

"  Oh,  he  will  shoot  me." 

"Who  shoot  you?" 

And  they  won't  tell.  I  have  had  several  instances  of  that  kind 
happen. 

The  Chairman.  Could  we  get  hold  of  any  of  those  men  anywhere 
in  town? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  could  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Would  we  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  them 
upon  the  street? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  but  that  is  about  the  way  our  boys  talk.  I  have 
talked  to  several  of  them.    One  said  to  me,  "  I  am  afraid." 
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I  said,  "What  are  you  afraid  of?" 

"  Oh,  he  will  shoot  me  and  kill  my  family." 

I  said,  "  No ;  you  are  in  the  United  States  of  America  now.  The 
men  don't  do  that  here." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  maybe  not  next  week,  but  maybe  next  year, 
and  maybe  they  come  in  from  outside." 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  any  of  them  been  threatened? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  We  have  only  got  two  cases  where  we  got  the 
men  that  were  doing  the  threatening,  and  I  may  say  that  one  of  them 
was  a  young  fellow  of  about  20  years  of  age.  I  have  his  American 
Federation  of  Labor  card  in  my  pocket.  He  threatened  this  man, 
and  we  took  him  before  the  'squire,  and  he  was  fined.  That  is  all 
there  was  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  pay  his  fine? 

Mr.  Davis.  His  father  paid  his  fine.  There  are  only  two  men  that 
we  have  been  able  to  locate. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  these  men  who  are  out,  what  percentage 
would  you  say  are  foreigners? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  I  would  say  99  per  cent  were  foreigners.  [ 

Senator  Sterling.  What  would  you  say  as  to  their  being  natural- 
ized?    Are  any  of  these  foreigners  out  now  naturalized? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  they  are.   * 

The  Chairman.  When  you  speak  of  foreigners,  you  include  the 
naturalized  citizen? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Those  who  are  foreign  bom? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes ;  what  we  call  these  are  the  foreign 

The  Chairman.  Those  that  speak  the  foreign  languages  mostly? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  foreign  bom? 

Mr.  Davis.  A  man  that  came  here  and  could  not  speak  anything 
but  a  foreign  language. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  men  that  we  saw  up  on  the  street  as  we 
came  down,  are  those  the  strikers? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  That  North  Clairton  is  a  bad  place.  That  is  in 
another  borough. 

Senator  McEjeixar.  Do  we  go  back  through  that  way? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  us  to  take  the  Eliza- 
beth bridge  and  go  down  the  other  side  through  Glassport? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  but  it  is  a  good  ride  to  McKeesport.  You  pass 
through  Glassport,  I  think. 

We  have  had  a  gradual  increase  of  them  returning  every  day  since 
the  2d  of  Septeml^r.  I  may  say  that  up  to  last  Friday  we  had  paid 
off  but  200  men. 

Senator  Phipps.  Thev  are  allowing  their  money  to  stay,  are  they  I 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  to-day  is  our  last  pay  day,  up  to  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  we  took  in  about  700  checks.  Now,  those  men  hold  their 
checks;  they  held  them,  did  not  come  after  the  money  at  all,  and 
to-day,  of  course,  when  we  pay  the  men  off,  when  he  has  no  money 
he  will  come  and  get  the  check. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  these  strikers  living? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  they  have  got  money.  I  nave  no  hesitancy  in 
saying  that  nearly  all  of  them  have  all  the  way  from  $200  to  $3,000, 
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and  several  of  those  tell  us  they  are  not  going  to  work  until  the 
thing  is  settled.  They  say,  "  I  can  stand  it  as  long  as  the  company 
can."    They  can  stand  it  for  three  years. 

Senator  McKfxlar.  Where  do  they  keep  their  money?  In  their 
clothes  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  class  do ;  the  Bolshevist  class  do,  but  the  real  good 
American,  and  we  have  many  of  them,  own  their  homers  and  have 
nice  families. 

The  Chairman.  Do  these  foreignei^s  own  their  own  homes? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  these  foreigners  own  their  own  homes  and  stock 
in  the  company,  and  have  purchased  bonds  and  are  good  citizens. 

The  Chairman.  And  some  of  these  men  who  are  on  strike  pur- 
chased Liberty  bonds,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  a  physical  examination  of  these  men 
that  you  take  in,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  with  this  Bolshevist  movement 
and  these  men  that  are  so  full  of  this  Bolshevism,  that  in  your  physi- 
cal examination,  that  you  ought  to  examine  them  further  and  see 
what  their  ideas  are  about  government  and  evervthing  here  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  I  should  think  that  we  should. 

The  Chairman.  Haven't  you  got  to  come  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Quite  a  lot  of  fellows  are  in  here  and  are  against 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  they  hardly  get  over  here  before- 
they  begin  to  holler  against  the  institutions  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  very  strange.  I  never  called  this  a  strike.  It  was 
just  a  walkout. 

Senator  Phipps.  Did  they  take  any  strike  vote  in  the  mill  at  all? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  what  orders  did  they  go  out? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  don't  know.  Down  here  at  headquartei*s  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Brogan,  it  was  passed  around — 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  printed  order  to  them? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  it  appeared  first,  I  guess,  in  the  newspapers,  and 
then  that  was  talked  in  conversations,  and  on  Sunday  morning  at 
'  our  blast  furnaces  the  men  that  left  to  go  home  for  the  night  turned 
around  and  notified  the  superintendent  that  they  would  not  be  out 
to-night,  although  we  understand  that  the  strike  was  not  to  take- 
effect  until  12  o'clock  Sunday  night,  and  the  night  men  did  not  come 
out,  and  our  boys  plead  with  them  to  build  those  furnaces  out  on 
Sunday,  and  they  were  told  "No."  I  told  them  no,  we  had  until 
Sunday,  and  it  takes  them  until  Tuesday  to  get  them  out.  Every 
man  left  except  the  foreman.  Since  then  we  nave  cleaned  one  out, 
and  we  are  operating  one  now.    We  lit  that  last  Saturday. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  have  four,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  have  three  blast  furnaces. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  activities  of 
Mr.  Foster? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  nothing  than  when  he  came  up  here,  I  heard  what 
he  told  the  boys. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  have  a  meeting? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  He  addressed  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.    They  held  meetings  every  Sunday. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  hold  them  right  along?  * 

Mr.  Davis.  They  have  not  held  a  meeting  since  the  Sunday  before 
the  strike.  They  held  one  at  large  two  weeks  ago,  I  think.  That  is 
No.  7  mine,  back  here  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  that  literature  of  his,  his  little  book, 
around  the  plant  hei*e? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  we  had  that  little  book  here.  Then  there  was  a 
little  bulletin,  I  have  got  some  of  them  here. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  have  you  got,  if  you  can  show  us. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  got  sometliinff  here,  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
want  anything  like  that  or  hot.  Mike  Mescrovitch  is  a  man  who  has 
been  giving  us  trouble  around  here  ever  since  before  the  war.  He  is 
a  man,  as  near  as  I  can  find  out,  that  has  taken  out  his  first  naturali- 
zation papers,  and  he  is  a  man  who  was  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
Oovernment  authorities;  on  ac<?ount  of  his  having  these  naturaliza- 
tion papers  they  could  not  do  anything  with  him,  so  they  said,  and 
one  of  the  Government  authorities  requested  me  to  keep  my  eye  on 
liim.  Here  is  what  Mike  told  them  down  there.  He  was  a  speaker 
at  one  of  the  meetings.  He  said  that  the  men  were  being  influenced 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  not  to  join  the  strike,  and  he  said 
"*'  I  will  give  you  my  advice  against  that  of  all  of  the  priests.  We  will 
buy  some  good  socialistic  books  and  newspapers  and  we  will  read 
them  instead  of  going  to  the  church." 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  many  Slavic  churches  here  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  two  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  More  of  the  Slavs  are  going  out  on  strike  than 
any  of  the  others? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  presume  that  you  would  call  them  Slavs.  They  just 
<5ome  from  that  little  strip, of  country  down  there.  Here  is  some  of 
their  literature.    I  just  got  some  of  this  stuff  a  few  days  ago. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  got  either  of  Foster's  books? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  have  any  now.  I  did  have  them  here.  Would 
jou  like  to  have  one  ? 

Senator  Sterling.  No,  no ;  I  am  a  little  familiar  with  those. 

Senator  Phipps.  Were  they  generally  distributed,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Those  books? 

Senator  Phipps.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  No  ;  not  with  us.  We  did  not  allow  them  to  get  into 
the  hands  of  the  men  promiscuously. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  hours  that  these  men  worked? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  had  12-hour  shifts. 

The  Chairman.  Twelve-hour  shifts? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  The  night  men  on  the  night  worked  12  or  13 
liours ;  that  is,  depending  on  his  partner  or  his  buddy.  We  are  sort 
of  isolated  here.  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  have  houses  for  all  of 
the  men.  In  the  second  place,  we  are  dependent  upon  the  trains  for 
the  men  coming  in  and  going  out,  and  are  dependent  upon  the 
schedules  of  the  trains..  They  park  the  trains  about  half  an  hour 
apart  and  keep  it  up- — 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  the  men  live  ?  Do  they  all  go  home  on 
the  trains? 
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Mr.  Davis.  Well,  about  30  per  cent  of  the  employees  do  not  live 
here. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  live? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  come  from  Pittsburgh  and  Charleroi. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  these  papers  in  foreign  languages 
published  in  Pittsburgh? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  could  not  sav,  I  am  sure,  whether  they  are  or  not. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  think  there  are.    They  used  to  be. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  see  them  reading  the  foreign  papers. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  permit  speakers  at  these  meetings  in 
anything  but  the  English  lan^age? 

Mr.  Davis.  All  of  the  meetmgs  were  in  the  foreign  language. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  suppression  of  the  meetings? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  until  a  week  ago  last  Sunday. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  State  constabulary  act  or  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  No.  On  Sunday  the  21st — ^that  is,  the  Sunday  before  the 
22d — ^they  were  stopped,  and  that  was  in  accordance  with  the  sheriffs 
proclamation.  Previous  to  that  time,  however,  they  held  their 
meetings. 

The  Chairman.  Was  his  proclamation  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
meetings  were  held  they  must  be  in  English  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  His  proclamation  was  that  there  should  not  be  any 
meetings  of  any  kind  anywhere. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  that? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  think  that  that  was  a  wise  thing  for 
him  to  do? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure.  They  held  those 
meetings  there,  and  the  funny  part  of  it  was  that  very  few  of  our 
men  were  there.  They  came  in  from  distances;  for  instance,  they 
would  come  in  from  the  coal-mining  districts.  They  were  mostly 
coal  miners. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  tliat  woman  killed? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  was  at  Allegheny  Valley,  or  in  Brackenridge. 

Senator  Sterling.  In  preventing  the  holding  of  the  meetings,  was 
it  on  the  theory  that  violence  might  be  prevented  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  presume  it  was,  but  I  do  not  know.  The  proclama- 
tion was  posted.  It  was  out  tnere  on  the  telephone  pole,  the  only 
one  that  I  saw,  and  that  was  put  up  about  Thursday  or  Friday 
before  the  22d. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  knew  that  the  strike  had  been  called  before 
the  22d,  did  you  not,  Mr.  Davis? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes ;  we  had  that  in  the  newspapers. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  did  you  anticipate  that  there  would  be  a 
general  strike  here  among  your  men  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No.  sir.  I  did  not.  We  were  very  much  surprised  and 
disappointed  and  very  much  chagrined.  Our  men  swore  up  and 
down — in  talking  to  them,  you  know,  we  would  say  to  them,  "  Do  you 
belong  to  the  union  ?  "  They  would  answer,  "  No."  And  we  would 
ask  them,  "  What  do  you  think  of  the  situation?  "  Well,  they  were 
perfectly  satisfied;  they  were  getting  more  money  than  they  ever 
received  before.  We  would  ask  them,  "Do  you  like  your  job?" 
The  answer  would  be,  "  Yes;  I  have  a  good  job.  The  best  job  that  I 
ever  had." 
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They  were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  strike  at  all.  In  fact,  we 
canvassed  this  plant  on  the  Friday  before — about  the  18th  or  19th — 
and  we  only  had  two  men  who  said  they  were  going  to  strike ;  they 
belonged  to  the  union,  and,  by  God,  they  were  going  to  strike. 
Only  two  men. 

Senator  McKellar.  Who  organized  the  strike? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  I  don't  know.  These  men  came  in  from  the  out- 
side— Foster  and  a  man  named  Brown — and  they  had  Mother  Jones 
here.  They  were  all  strangers  to  us  with  the  exception  of  a  man 
named  Brogan,  and  this  man  Mestrovich,  they  picked  up  here. 
This  man  Brogan,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  ever  did  a  day's  work 
in  his  life,  and  he  left  his  family  up  here,  and  I  don't  know  whether 
he  ever  did  a  day's  work  in  his  life. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  State  con- 
stabulary riding  into  the  homes  and  frightening  the  people,  and  mak- 
ing them  run  in  every  direction.  We  have  not  seen  any  of  the 
.  constabulary. 

Mr.  Davis.  They  have  not  done  anything  of  that  kind.  The  State 
constabulary  dispersed  that  meeting  on  the  21st,  and  they  arrested, 
I  think  it  was  16  or  18. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  an  indoor  meeting. 

Mr.  Davis.  No  ;  that  was  an  outdoor  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  claim  that  it  was  riotous  and  unlawful? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  that  they  dispersed  the  crowd 
after  the  proclamation  of  the  sheriff,  the  proclamation  of  the  burgess 
of  the  town  of  North  Clairton  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  people  fined? 

Mr.  Davis.  No  ;  I  believe  they  were  held  over  for  the  court.  They 
were  taken  to  jail,  and  then  they  had  a  hearing,  and  were  held  over 
for  the  court. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  mayor  here? 

Mr.  Davis.  Mayor  Williams  of  North  Clairton. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  he  a  worker  in  the  mills? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes ;  he  is  on  our  police  force  and  has  been  for  a  couple 
of  years. 

Senator  McKellar.  Is  he  a  worker  in  the  mills? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  on  the  police  force  and  is  mayor,  too  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  he  is  on  the  work's  police  force. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  he  issue  any  proclamations  about  the 
meetings? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  there  should  not  be  any  meetings?  Was 
that  the  burden  of  the  proclamation? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  they  complain 
of,  that  the  company  own  the  mayor  and  that  he  gives 

Mr.  Davis  (interrupting).  Well,  they  can  not  say  that  here,  be- 
cause they  held  their  meetings  and  nobody  seemingly — that  is,  so  far 
as  I  know — I  know  that  I  did  not  and  the  rest  of  my  superintendents 
and  others*— pay  any  attention  to  it.  We  did  not  feel  that  our  men 
were  going  out.     As  I  told  you,  it  was  a  great  big  surprise  to  us. 

Senator  McKellar.  But  68  per  cent  of  your  men  are  out,  vou  sav  ? 
They  went  out? 
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Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKemj^r.  And  now  about  that  many  has  come  back  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  that  many  belonging  to  the  union? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  I  can  not  say  how  many  of  them  did  belong  to 
the  imion.  I  have  not  any  knowledge.  I  made  a  statement  to  our 
boys  that  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  every  mother's  son  of  them  be- 
longed to  the  union.  We  do  not  know.  We  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

Senator  Stermno.  Did  you  ever  do  anything  to  discourage  the 
formation  of  unions? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  ever  in  any  way  discriminate  against 
union  workmen  at  all? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir.  No,  sir.  We  do  not  ask  a  man  whether  he  is  a 
union  man  or  not.  I  will  tell  you  this,  and  I  do  know  it  to  be  a  fact 
that  there  are  times  when  we  have  a  great  amount  of  brickwork  to  do, 
and  our  bricklayers  will  go  down  to  Pittsburgh  and  they  will  pick 
up  a  gang  of  union  briclaayers,  and  thev  will  work  at  our^  regular 
wages  and  our  hours.  When  they  get  through  with  their  job  they 
are  laid  off  again.  We  make  no  distinction  whatever.  We  do  not 
ask  a  man  if  he  belongs  to  a  union  or  not,  or  whether  he  has  a  union 
card. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  ask  him  that? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  discharge  him  just  because  he 
belongs  to  a  union? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir.  We  have  got  men  down  there,  or  did  have, 
who  were  wearing  the  union  button.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
to  us,  we  do  not  care,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  to  us  whatever 
so  long  as  he  does  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  pay  to  join  the  union,  do  you 
know  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Three  dollars  was  what  was  charged  here,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  whv  a  number  of  these  men  did  join.  They  were 
told  at  this  meeting,  "  Now,  this  mill  is  going  to  be  unionized,  and 
if  the  corporation  Siuts  the  mill  down,  Mr.  Wilson  is  going  to  run 
the  mill,  and  then  he  is  going  to  give  us  $40  and  $50  and  as  high  as  a 
hundred  dollars,  and  you  must  join  the  union  or  you  can  not  work 
unless  you  belong,"  and  they  just  scared  them  into  it. 

Senator  McKbllar.  Did  they  mean  the  President  when  they  said 
"  Mr.  Wilson  "  was  going  to  run  the  mills? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Government  ownership  ? 

Mr.  Davis. 'I  presume;  I  can  not  tell  you  what  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  talk  about  running  the  mills  by  them- 
selves? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  there  is  none  of  that  talk.  To  illustrate,  an 
Italian  was  on  a  strike  and  he  was  asked — ^lie  was  not  at  work — and 
he  was  asked  if  he  was  on  a  strike.    His  answer  was  "No." 

"  Do  you  belong  to  the  union  ?  " 

"  No.'^ 

"  Why  don't  you  go  to  work?  " 
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"Afraid." 

"Afraid  of  what?" 

"  Each  other." 

Another  one  was  asked  wliy  he  was  striking,  what  he  was  striking 
for,  and  he  said  "  For  8  o'clock." 

The  Chairman.  8  o'clock? 

Mr.  Davis.  8  o'clock. 

Senator  McKellar.  Most  of  them  seem  to  want  an  eight-hour  day, 
the  right  to  belong  to  the  union,  more  pay  and  better  conditions — i 
most  of  those  I  have  talked  with  and  asked  them  what  they  wanted. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  have  the  basic  eight-hour  day,  Mr.  Davis? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  long  have  you  had  that? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  have  had  it  since  October  1,  last  year. 

Senator  Phipps.  1918? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir,  1918. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  quite  understand  this  basic  eight-hour 
day.  They  say  that  they  have  an  eight-hour  day.  Do  they  have  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  to  work  more  than  eight  hours, 
for  the  reason  that  we  do  not  have  the  labor.  We  can  not  get  the 
labor. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  could  not  get  enough  men  to  work  three  turn 
shifts? 

Mr.  Davis.  No  ;  we  could  not.  I  do  not  know  what  the  result  would 
be  if  we  were  to  take  a  vote  on  the  proposition  of  an  eight-hour  day. 
For  example,  one  of  my  superintendents  said  this  morning  that  one 
of  his  Turks  said  to  him  that  he  could  get  more  at  Turtle  Creek  on 
the  construction  job;  that  he  could  get  men  to  go  back;  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  work  18  hours. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  a  man  that  works  12  hours  is  paid  for  14  hours, 
and  the  man  that  works  10  hours  is  paid  for  11  hours. 

The  Chairman.  They  get  time  and  a  half  for  overtime? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  get  time  and  a  half  for  overtime. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  they  get  that  overtime  whether  they  are 
working  on  the  hourly  rate  or  the  tonnage  rate? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  continuous  after  the  first  eight  hours. 
We  assume  that  as  a  penalty.  We  say  that  we  can  not  get  men  to 
work  that  eight  hours,  and  we  must  operate  the  mill  at  time  and  a  half 
after  the  eight  hours,  and  if  a  man  works  overtime  after  the  first 
eight  hours,  the  balance  is  time  and  a  half. 

Senator  McKjsllar.  We  would  like  to  talk  to  some  of  the  men  out 
in  the  shop. 

Mr.  Davis.  All  right,  sir^  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so.  We 
have  a  camp  here  that  I  will  show  you.  I  am  also  building  houses. 
We  have  or  will  have  about  350  brand-new  houses. 

Senator  McKellar.  Which  you  rent  to  the  men  or  sell  to  the  men  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  rent  them.  We  also  make  loans  to  our  men  in 
order  that  they  may  build  houses. 

Senator  Phipps.  We  could  walk  down  through  the  mills  to  the 
coke  ovens. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  do  you  rent  those  houses,  at  what  rate? 
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Mr.  Davis.  They  run  from  $19  to  $30  per  month. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  how  many  rooms  are  there  in  those  houses? 

Mr.  Davis.  Why,  from  four  to  eight  rooms. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  you  sell  them,  what  rate  of  interest  do 
you  charge  them,  when  you  loan  them  the  money? 

Mr.  Davis.  Five  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  They  pay  a  certain  amount  down? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  loan  them  the  money? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  another  scheme  on  foot,  not  in 
operation.  But  I  think  it  will  be  an  awfully  good  thing.  Here  is 
what  we  will  do  now.  A  man  wants  to  put  up  a. house,  and  he  wants 
to  borrow  $6,000.  All  we  ask  him  is  that  he  has  a  lot  paid  for,  and 
then  we  don't  pay  any  more  attention  to  him.  We  are  ^oing  to  help 
that  man  to  bulla  that  house,  and  we  will  have  mdny  designs  for  him 
to  look  over.  If  he  does  not  know  what  design  he  wants,  from  the 
blueprints,  we  can  send  him  to  where  there  is  a  similar  house  that  is 
already  occupied.  We  are  going  to  help  them  to  build  their  houses, 
in  that  way. 

Frequently  we  find  that  a  man  is  very  mucJi  disappointed  who  is 
going  to  spend  $5,000  in  a  house  and  he  expects  to  move  in  it,  and 
then  he  finds  that  he  does  not  find  that  the  light  fixtures  or  the  hard- 
ware or  the  heaters  and  so  on,  and  he  is  good  and  m^d.  He  finds  that 
it  will  cost  him  from  $800  to  $1,200  more,  and  he  is  so  mad  that  the 
he  will  never  pay  his  bill. 

(The  committee  then  left  the  office. of  the  superintendent  and 
walked  through  the  mill  at  North  Clairton  and  interviewed  workmen 
in  the  mill.) 

STATEMENT  OF  I.  J.  SIMMONS. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I.  J.  Simmons. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  will  you  state  your  position  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  am  superintendent  of  the  40  and  28  inch  mill. 

Senator  Stbrung.  And  how  many  men  do  you  have  under  you. 

Mr.  Simmons.  About  168. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  what  proportion  of  the  men  left  during 
the  strike? 

Mr.  Simmons.  About  50  per  cent. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  any  of  them  returned? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Oh,  yes;  I  should  say  that  there  has  been  about 
seven  or  eight  of  them  returned. 

Senator  Stermno.  What  proportion  of  them  do  you  think  struck 
through  intimidation,  if  any? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  believe  that  better  than  85  per  cent  of  them  were 
away  from  their  work  on  account  of  being  intunidated. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  any  of  them  ever  say  that  to  vou,  or  did 
you  learn  that  in  some  other  way,  depending  upon  others? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Why,  we  have  tried  to  investigate  all  of  these 
things,  and  when  we  saw  these  men  on  the  street,  we  would  talk  to 
them,  and  they  simply  told  me  "  They  will  fix  me.**  We  tried  to  in- 
vestigate and  find  out  who  did  try  to  intimidate  them,  but  it  is  very 
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seldom  that  you  can  get  any  one  of  them  to  point  out  the  particular 
men  that  did  it. 

Senator  Stbbmno.  What  nationality  are  the  men  who  went  out  on 
strike?  » 

Mr.  SiMMOKa  Well,  it  is  composed  of  the  men  who  are  called 
Horvats,  Croatians,  Italians,  Russians,  and  that  Slavish  family — 
the  Dalmatians,  and  the  rest  of  those,  you  know. 

Senator  Sterukg.  What  proportion  of  the  men  who  went  on  strike 
do  you  think  are  naturalized  American  citizens? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Well,  I  could  not  say.  There  are  very  few  of  them 
that  are  on  strike  that  are  naturalized  American  citizens.  There  are 
verv  few. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  country,  Mr. 
Simmons,  about? 

Mr.  Simmons.  About  17  years. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  any  other  statement  to  make? 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  fact  is  I  was  with  the  company  for  7  years  be- 
fore I  came  to  this  division,  and  I  started  in  at  $1.82  a  day. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  in  what  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Simmons  1902. 

(The  committee  then  left  the  works  at  North  Clairton^^nd  pro- 
ceeded to  the  town  of  Clairton,  where  a  crowd  of  strikers  haa  as- 
sembled. Strikers  were  then  interviewed  by  the  committee,  there 
being  about  125  gathered  on  a  corner.) 

STATEMENT  OF  OEOEOE  HIKULVICH. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  MxKULVicH.  George  Mikulvich. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  your  nationality  ? 

Mr.  Mikulvich.  Dalmatian. 

The  Chairman.  And  were  you  working  down  on  the  coke  works 
before  the  strike? 

Mr.  Mikulvich.  Yes. 

The  Chahtman.  How  long  have  you  been  out  on  strike? 

Mr.  Mikulvich.  Since  the  first  day  it  started. 

The  Chairman.  September  22  ? 

Mr.  Mikulvich.  Three  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  an  American  citizen? 

Mr.  Mikulvich.  No. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country,  Mr. 
Mikulvich? 

Mr.  Mikulvich.  Seven  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  strike  for?  How  did  you  happen  to 
go  on  strike? 

Senator  McKellar.  How  much  money  did  you  get?  How  much 
did  you  get  a  day? 

Mr.  Mikulvich.  Forty-two  cents  an  hour, 
t    The  Chairman.  How  many  hours  did  you  work  ? 

Mr.  Mikulvich.  Twelve  hours  and  14  nours. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  time  and  a  half  overtime? 

^.  Mikulvich.  No. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  just  get  straight  42  cents  an  hour? 
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Mr.  MiKULvicH.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  after  you  worked  8  hours  and  worked  on  14 
hours,  did  you  not  get  time  and  a  half? 

Mr.  MutuLviCH.  Ifo,  sir:  none  of  us  got  time  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  are  the  reasons  you  struck?  We  want 
to  know  just  exactly  your  side  of  it  We  would  like  to  hear  from 
you  why  it  was  that  you  boys  struck. 

(Mr.  Mikulvich  did  not  answer,  and  the  balance  of  his  statement 
was  taken  through  an  interpreter. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  interpret  this  man?  We  want  an  an- 
swer from  him  if  he  will  give  it,  of  the  reasons  why  this  strike  was 
called.  In  other  words,  we  would  like  to  know  just  exactly  their 
side  of  it  and  your  side  of  it,  if  you  are  one  of  them. 

The  Interpreter.  He  tried  to  tell  me  where  he  was  working  two 
years  ago.    He  did  not  undei-stand  you. 

Senator  McKellar.  No;  what  we  want  to  know  is  now. 

The  Interpreter.  He  said  that  he  wanted — ^that  the  reason  why 
these  people  went  out  on  strike  and  he  went  with  them  was  because 
they  wanted  to  work  shorter  hours  and  get  more  money  and  better 
conditions  in  the  mill ;  better  treatment  from  the  bosses  and  the 
foremen^  '        - 

Senator  McKellar.  What  he  wants  is  better  treatment? 

The  Interpreter.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  does  he  mean  by  that 

The  Interpreter.  The  wrong  treatment  is  given  to  him. 

STATEMENT  OF  6E0B0E  MILLEB. 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  if  I  got  sickness  in  my  home,  he  want  to  lay 
me  off,  if  they  can  not  get  a  man  in  my  place,  to  take  my  place,  and 
I  have  sickness  in  my  home,  then  if  I  go  home,  he  will  lay  me 
off.  When  they  get  a  man  in  my  place,  they  tell  me,  "Go  ahead  and 
stay  home."  If  my  family  gets  sick  and  1  ask  my  foreman  that  I 
want  off  that  day.  because  my  woman  is  sick  at  home,  he  say  "All 
right,"  and  he  will  go  around  and  get  another  man  if  he  can,  and  if 
he  can  not  he  will  let  me  off.  The  next  day  I  will  come  back  and 
there  will  be  a  man  in  my  place  and  I  say  to  him  "My  wonuin  is 
better."    He  will  say  "You  can  go  home  and  stay  home." 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  way  the  others  are  treated? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  the  treatment  of  every  other  workman. 

The  Chairman.  The  complaint  is  that  the  l)osses  do  not  treat 
you  right.     Is  that  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKeixar.  Do  you  mean  that  you  do  not  get  off  when 
there  is  sickness  in  your  family  and  distress  in  your  family?  And 
when  you  do  have  a  man  take  your  place,  they  discharge  you? 

Mr.  Miller.  They  say,  "  Go  home  and  stay  home  if  you  want  to." 

The  Chairman.  Don't  they  allow  you  to  come  back  to  work? 

Mr.  MnxER.  Not  if  they  get  another  man  in  your  place. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  pay  do  you  think  you  are  entitled  to? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  ther6  is  not  enough  money  for  the  workmen. 
We  work  13  houi-s  at  night  and  11  houi-s  at  day,  and  we  get  42  cents 
an  hour. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  how  much  is  that  a  day? 
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Mr.  Miller.  For  a  12-hour  day  it  makes  $4.20  and  for  the  longer 
day  it  makes  $5.04. 

Senator  McKellar.  A  day  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKeixar.  Why  did  you   strike? 

Mr.   Miller.  Why   did   we   strike  ?     We   did   not   have  enough  y 
money  so  that  we  could  have  a  standard  American  living. 
;  The  Chairman.  Have  you  figured  out  how  much  an  hour  you 
want  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  should  be  more  than  that. 

Senator  McKellar,  More  than  42  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes ;  I  have  a  wife  and  two  children 

Senator  McKellar.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  take  all  I  make  and  I  can  not  put  one  penny 
Jiside,  and  if  my  family  gets  sicji  and  I  call  a  doctor,  he  won't  come 
down  for  nothing,  and  I  do  not  nuike  enough  money  to  pay  a  doctor 
and  he  won't  come  for  nothing. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  your  complaint  is  that  the  conditions 
are  harsh,  in  the  first  place,  and  the  wages  are  not  high  enough? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  there  is  another  thing.  If  I  get  in  the  mill 
but  three  quarters  of  a  minute  late  in  the  morning,  they  take  off 
an  hour,  off  of  me.  Then  if  I  stay  five  minutes  over  the  hour  I 
should  quit  in  the  mill,  they  won't  give  me  an  hour  for  the  five 
minutes  at  all. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  they  allow  you  anything  for  the  five 
minutes? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir;  they  won't  allow  me  anything  for  the  five 
minutes.    They  won't  allow  anjrthing. 

They  will  take  it  off  of  me  if  I  am  a  minute  late,  but  they  won't 
give  me  anything  if  I  work  five  minutes  overtime.. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Miu^ER.  Thirteen  years. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  what  is  your  nationality  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  a  Serbian. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  are  you  a  naturalized  American  citizen? 

Mr.  M1L1..ER.  I  believe  I  am. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  you  have  a  right  to  vote  in  this  country, 
have  you  ? ' 

Mr.  Miller.  Why,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  that  there  are  quite  a  number  of  gentlemen 
around  here,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  them  how  many  of  them  are 
American  citizens,  and  those  that  are  American  citizens  I  will  ask  to 
hold  up  their  hands,  so  that  we  can  see  how  many  are  here.  How 
many  have  got  your  full  naturalization  papers,  your  American  citi- 
zenship papers  ? 

(The  above  was  repeated  to  the  crowd  through  an  interpreter,  and 
three  of  those  assembled  held  up  their  hands.) 

A  Voice.  There  are  plenty  of  American  citizens  out  on  strike  at 
their  homes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  gentlemen,  we  want  to  treat  you  all  ex- 
actly alike.  We  want  to  treat  the  mill  owners  and  the  men  alike; 
and  we  want  to  find  out  the  exact  conditions  here.  That  is  the  idea 
of  this  committee. 
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STATEMENT  OF  FBAHK  SMITH. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  nationality? 
.  Mr.  Smith.  I  am  a  Hungarian. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  naturalized? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Smith.  Thirteen  years.  The  reason  that  I  am  not  naturalized 
is  that  I  have  never  stayed  long  enough  in  one  place;  stayed  long 
enough  to  ^et  my  papers. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  expect  to  be  naturalized? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  I  expect  to  be  naturalized,  of  course,  because  I 
have  got  my  family  here,  my  woman,  and  I  have  five  children ;  and 
I  have  that  family,  and  I  would  like  to  know  how  a  man  is  going  to 
make  a  living  for  himself  and  his  wife  and  five  children  on  $4,78  a 
day. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  hours  do  you  work? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  work  10  hours  a  day  and  I  get  paid  for  straight  10 
hours  time. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  days  in  the  week  do  you  work? 

Mr.  Smith.  Seven  days — sometimes  six  days  and  sometimes  sev^i 
days. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  work  on  Sundays? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  not  so  much. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  causes  that  led  you  to  strike 
except  the  lack  of  money? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  my  conditions  are  all  right.  I  can  not  say  noth- 
ing about  the  conditions.  Mv  conditions  are  all  right;  and  i  would 
gladly  do  it,  and  I  would  gladljr  keep  the  work  if  I  could  make  a 
living.  The  conditions  I  was  satisfied  with,  because  I  had  never  been 
kicked  or  abused,  or  anything  like  that  whatever.  The  only  thing 
that  I  am  complaining  against  is  that  we  are  not  getting  enough 
money. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  only  objection  that  you  have  got! 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  the  only  objection  that  I  have  got. 

Senator  McKellar.  Are  there  any  other  gentlemen  in  the  crowd 
who  would  like  to  be  heard  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  say  that  that  is  not  enough  for  a  family  of  sevwi. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  seem  to  be  pretty  well  dressed? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  I  am,  because  I  saved  it  up  before  I  was  married, 
and  I  have  got  to  spend  now  what  I  saved  before  I  was  married. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  You  do  not  believe  that  two  people  can  live 
cheaper  than  one,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  union  man? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  I  am  a  imion  man. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  complaints?  Do  you  have 
your  own  papers  here,  printed  in  your  own  language? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  we  want  eight  hours'  work  and  we  want  more 
pay. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  treat  you  in  that  way  because  yoa  be- 
longed to  the  union? 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  they  won't  allow  us  in  there  if  they  know  that  wo 
'  are  imion  men. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  I  am  sure  about  that. 

The  Chaibman.  And  you  want  the  right  to  belong  to  the  unioni 
too? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  we  do.  This  is  the  United  States  and  we 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  belong  to  the  union. 

Senator  McEjbllar.  Did  all  of  you  boys  buy  Liberty  bonds? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  everyone  of  us. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  those  present  who  bought  Liberty  bonds 
will  raise  their  hands. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  we  all  bought  them ;  every  one  of  us. 

(In  response  to  the  invitation  of  thfe  chairman  to  raise  their  hands 
to  designate  that  they  had  bought  Liberty  bonds,  apparently  all 
assembled  raised  their  hands.) 

Mr.  Smith.  We  were  all  for  the  United  States.  We  worked  day 
and  night  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  of  you  contributed  to  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Every  one  of  us  contributed  $3  to  them. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  gave  three  days'  work  to  the  Red  Cross.  We 
would  not  go  on  strike  at  all  if  conditions  were  not  so  bad  that  you 
can  not  stand  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  conditions  and  the  plant  and  the 
money  that  you  get;  ;^ou  want  more  money? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  P.  H.  OBOOAH. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Grogan.  p.  H.  Grogan. 

The  Chairman.  And  where  do  you  work? 

Mr.  Grogan.  I  was  working  in  the  mill  before  I  got  discharged. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  get  discharged? 

Mr.  Ggogan.  Because  I  belonged  to  the  union. 

Senator  McKellar.  When  were  you  discharged? 

Mr.  Grogan.  On  the  30th  day  of  Jime. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  imderstand  that  you  fire  going  to  be  in 
Pittsburgh  to-morrow,  and  we  can  hear  you  then. 

Mr.  Grogan.  I  expect  to  go  into  the  city  to-morrow  and  give  a 
statement  then.  I  will  put  it  off  until  to-morrow  and  then  I  will 
give  the  statement. 

Mr.  Miller.  Did  you  notice  that  the  policemen  did  not  have  any 
guns  on  to-day? 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Miller.  Did  you  notice  that  the  policemen  did  not  have  guns 
on  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  guns  ordinarily? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  they  have  great  bijg  gims  on.  They  put  them 
away  to-day  because  you  were  coming  here.  Other  days  tney  have 
bij^  guns  on;  and  if  they  see  the  men  on  the  street  they  come  around 
with  thp  giins. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  about  the  State  Constabulary? 
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Mr.  Miller.  They  are  not  around  hei-e  to-day,  biit  they  were 
around  here  yesterday.  They  knew  you  were  coming.  Why,  they 
have  240  volts  of  electricity  on  the  wire  fence  around  the  mill. 

(The  committee  then  left  by  automobile;  and  at  5:30  visited  the 
plant  of  the  National  Tube  Co.,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  and  at  the  en- 
trance Stopped  and  talked  with  two  of  the  State  constabulary,  who 
were  fully  armed,  but  because  of  the  great  crowd  it  was  thought  best 
not  to  take  the  statements.) 

(After  going  through  the  mill,  William  A.  Cornelius,  the  manager 
of  the  mill,  made  the  following  statement:) 

STATEMENT  OF  WtLUAH  A.  CORNEIIXJS. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Cornelius.  William  A.  Cornelius,  manager  of  the  National 
Works  of  the  National  Tube  Co.,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  have  you  at  McKeesport? 

Mr.  Cornelius.  Seven  thousand  altogether  is  our  quota,  but  we 
are  about  500  shy ;  but,  as  I  say,  we  have  the  mill  under  normal  work- 
ing conditions  now.  We  are  practically  back  to  normal.  We  never 
did  shut  down  a  department  at  all,  throughout  the  whole  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  most  of  those  who  are  out  on  strike  for- 
eimers? 

Mr.  Cornelius.  We  have  not  any  English-speaking  men  off  of  the 
job.  They  all  came  in  to  work,  and  our  better  grade  of  foreigners 
came  in  to  work  also.    We  have  a  very  small  percentage  of  radicals. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  the  strikers  have  been 
kept  out  because  of  threats  made  against  them? 

Mr.  Cornelius.  I  do  not  think  so  at  the  present  time,  but  I  think 
it  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  such  good  police  protection 
here.  The  protection  consists  of  the  city  police  and  the  sheriffs  and 
the  State  constabulary.  If  we  did  not  have  that,  I  think  that  the 
more  radical  element  would  get  bad  again. 

The  Chairman.  Had  the  union  held  meetings  here? 

Mr.  Cornelius.  They  did  up  to  the  time  that  the  feeling  got  so 
strong  that  the  mayor  of  the  city  was  afraid  that  there  would  be 
trouble  if  they  did  have  meetings,  and  then  he  took  steps  to  stop 
them.    You  see,  we  hhd  a  riot  here  on  September  2. 

The  Chairman.  Was  anybody  killed  in  that  riot? 

Mr.  Cornelius.  No  ;  but  some  of  our  property  was  destroyed  and 
one  of  our  superintendents  was  hit.  They  entered  our  plant  and 
tore  the  clothes  off  of  one  of  the  superintendents.  There  were  about 
2,000  or  3,000  in  the  raid  along  the  plants  here,  trying  to  get  the 
men  out  on  September  2.  At  that  time  the  mayor  acknowledged  that 
he  could  not  take  care  of  the  situation,  and  he  called  on  the  sheriff, 
and  the  sheriff  has  been  in  charge  here  ever  since ;  and  we  have  had 
good  protection,  and,  as  a  result,  our  men  have  not  been  afraid  to 
come  to  work  3  and  those  who  wanted  to  work  came  to  work. 

(The  committee  then  left  McKeesport  by  automobile  at  6.30  o'clock 
and  started  for  Rankin  and  Braddock,  but  the  automobile  in  which 
the  chairman  and  Senator  McKellar  was  stopped  at  Duquesne  be- 
cause of  motor  trouble  and  delayed  for  more  than  an  hour  in  the 
rain,  consequently  the  meetings  at  Rankin  and  Braddock  were  not 
held,  and  the  committee  returned  to  Pittsburgh,  arriving  at  the  hotel 
at  8.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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Report,  by  nationality,  of  employees  participating  in  recent  labor  troubles. 


Residence. 

NaturalizaUon. 

Nationality. 

Duquesnc. 

Outside 
Duquesne. 

Tot^. 

Natural- !     First 
ized.     1  papers. 

Unnatu- 
raliwd. 

ATnwi<*ftTi 

14 

9 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

18 
25 
7 

23 

1 

2 

47 

35 

23 

40 

174 

21 

5 

18 

36 

4 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

23 
1 

American  (colored) 

Fngllsh 

1 
2 
5 

1 

Ri^sian 

45 
34 
22 
24 
149 
14 

45 

T  JthiYanlan 

5 

1 

7 

22 

1 

25 

Croatian 

22 

Magyar 

2 
12 

31 

Slovak 

140 

"RnthptUan 

20 

BnVwian ,  , 

5 
17 

5 

Sp.rbian , 

1 

1 

2 
5 

IS 

Polish 

23 
4 
3 
2 

1 
2 

13 

31 

Armenian 

4 

Dalmatian    

3 

Turkish 

2 

Italian 

1 

Am>>laii , , . . 

2 

Scotch     

1 

1 

** 

Total 

359- 

79 

438 

4S 

44 

346 

Recapitulation  of  nationalities,  as  of  Aug.  1,  1919,  for  total  pla7it, 

works. 


Duquesne 


Race. 


American 

American  (colored) . 

English 

Scotch 

Welsh 

Irish 

Canadian 

German. 

French 

Swedish 

Italian 

Greek 

Swiss 

Norwegian 

Danish 

Hollander 

Russian 

Lithuanian 

Lattis 

Bohemian 

Croatian 

Magyar 

Slovak 

Roumanian.. t 

Ruthenian 

Bulgarian 

Servian 

Polish 

Armenian 1... 

Dalmatian 

Macedonian 

Hebrew 

Turkish 


Total. 
Percent  — 


Residence. 


Duquesne. 


1,548 
295 
101 
20 
23 
43 
2 

80 
6 
55 
105 
8 
3 
4 
1 


177 

186 

3 

2 

208 

694 

862 

6 

60 

25 

212 

216 

34 

5 

10 

10 

79 


5.083 
fe.7 


Outside 
Duquesne. 

Total. 

549 

2,097 

49 

344 

47 

147 

21 

41 

5 

28 

15 

58 

2 

4 

24 

104 

6 

24 

79 

23 

128 

15 

23 

2 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

8 

185 

15 

201 

3 

i 

3 

14 

222 

48 

742 

68 ; 

1 

22 


992 
16.3 


7 

82 

25 

219 

246 

34 

6 

10 

10 

80 


Per  cent. 


6,075 
100 


34.6 

5.7 

2.4 

.7 

.5 

.9 

.1 

.8 

.1 

1.3 

2.1 

.4 

.1 

.1 

.0 

.0 

3.0 

3.3 

.0 

.0 

3.7 

12.2 

15.3 

.1 

1.3 

.4 

3.6 

4.0 

.5 

.1 

.2 

.2 

1.3 


100.0 


Naturalization. 


Natural- 
ized. 


First 
papers. 


I  Unnatu- 
ralized. 


2,097 

344 

100 

32 

23 

48 

3 

84 

5 

67 

61 

1 

4 

2 


8 

38 

2 

2 

8 

97 

178 


3,354 
55.2 


12 


23 
74 
165 


5.9 


20 
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8 
1 
8 
1 
3 
55 
19 


175^ 

127 

1 

1 

191 

571 

687 

7 

70 

44 

201 

614 

29 
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4 

5 

78 
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SATUBDAT,  OCTOBEB  11,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labok, 

Pittsburgh^  Pa. 
The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  United  States 
Senate  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  in  the  Federal 
building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Hon.  William  S.  Kenyon,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Kenyon  (chairman),  Sterling,  Phipps,  AicKel- 
lar,  and  Walsh  of  Massachusetts. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  FEENEY,  NATIONAL  OEOANIZEE, 
UNITED  MINE  WOEKEBS  OF  AMEEICA. 

William  Feeney  was  called  as  a  witness  before  the  committee  and 
was  duly  sworn  and  testified  as  follows : 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Rubin,  while  we  have  always  excluded  counsel 
from  the  active  examination  of  witnesses,  if  you  desire  to  do  so  you 
may  go  ahead  and  question  the  witnesses  in  a  preliminary  way,  and 
then  the  committee  will  take  the  witnesses  up  and  question  them. 
Do  you  desire  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Rubin.  I  did  not  intend  to  ask  many  questions.  I  intend  to 
lead  the  witness  up  into  a  situation  and  let  him  tell  the  story,  and  I 
wdll  call  Mr.  Feeney,  who  will  tell  the  committee  of  the  situation 
at  Mone&sen  and  Denora  and  Rankin. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  witness's  name?    I  did  not  catch  it. 

Mr.  Feeney.  William  Feeney. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  your  business? 

Mr.  Feeney.  My  business  is  national  organizer  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Mr.  Rubin,  Have  you  held  any  office  in  this  State,  Mr,  Feeney? 

Mr.  Feeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  What  office? 

Mr,  Feeney.  Member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  1911  and 
1912. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Now,  you  go  ahead  in  your  own  way  and  tell  the  *Sen- 
at  committee  anything  that  you  can — any  information  that  you  have 
gathered  at  first  hand  in  the  district  in  which  you  have  worked  in 
Denora. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Witness. 

Mr.  Feeney,  I  may  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee  that 
I  am  in  charge  of  what  is  known  as  the  Charleroi,  Monessen,  Denora, 
and  that  section.    My  home  is  in  Charleroi,  Pa. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  prefer  to  stand  up? 

Mr.  Feenet.  Yes ;  I  prefer  to  stand  up. 

Senator  Phipps.  Is  there  a  steel  plant  in  Charleroi? 

Mr.  Feenet.  Well,  there  is  a  small  plant  in  Charleroi. 

Senator  Phipps.  Are  there  any  rolling  mills  in  Charleroi? 

Mr.  Feenet.  No;  there  are  no  rolling  mills,  but  what  is  knows 
as  a  Hussey  Payne  Shovel  Works,  and  it  is  an  old  plant,  and  they 
are  starting  to  make  steel. 

Senator  Phipps.  Were  you  a  workman  in  that  plant  at  any  time^ 
Mr.  Feeney? 

Mr.  Feenet.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  experience  have  you  had  as  a  workman  in 
the  steel  industry? 

Mr.  Feeney.  1  have  never  worked  in  a  mill  in  mv  life. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  have  never  worked  in  a  mill  in  your  life? 

Mr.  Feeney.  No. 

Senator  Phipps.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Feeney.  I  was  assigned  to  a  position  as  local  secretary  of  the 
Denora,  Monessen,  and — ^that  section  which  is  better  known  as  the 
Charleroi  section.  We  had  an  office  in  Charleroi,  and  we  have  an 
office  in  Monessen,  and  we  have  an  office  in  Denora,  and  we  have 
two  men  looking  after  the  Monessen  office  and  two  men  looking  after 
the  Denora  office,  and  the  mills  of  Denora  and  Monessen  joined  the 
organization,  the  men  in  them,  and  became  members  of  this  move- 
ment. The  strike,  of  course,  took  place  on  the  22d  day  of  last  month. 
About  98  per  cent,  as  near  as  I  can  give  you  the  figures,  responded 
to  the  call  of  Monessen,  Denora,  and  Allenport.  The  strike  went 
into  effect  on  Monday^  the  22d  of  September.  I  proceeded  to  hold  a 
meeting,  a  joint  meetmg,  of  the  men — ^thef  workmen  from  Monessen 
and  Denora — ^so  that  I  could  talk  to  the  men  in  my  humble  way  and 
preach  peace  and  harmony,  which  I  had  preached  to  them  previous 
to  the  strike.  Everything  in  the  Monessen  and  Denora  section  and 
Allenport  was  as  peaceable  as  it  was  almost  possible  to  be  after  we 
held  this  joint  meeting  on  the  23d  day  of  last  month. 

The  authorities  in  Monessen  seemed  to,  so  far  as  I  could  learn, 
figure  that  there  was  too  much  peace,  and  wanted  to  create  some 
trouble,  and  the  burgess  of  Monessen  called  a  meeting  on  the  24th 
and  sent  out  handbills  and  asked  the  people  to  protect  their  homes, 
and  called  a  meeting  in  the  high-school  auditorium  in  Monessen, 
'  swore  in  upward  of  some  500  men,  all  black  and  white  and  colored 
men,  and  a  lot  of  them  were  known  as  the  professional  gamblers  of 
Monessen ;  in  other  words,  the  riJOTralflr  of  the  town  of  Monessen,  and 
it  didn't  matter  what  he  was  as  long  as.  he  held  up  his  hand.  Let 
me  say  that  everything  was  peaceable,  and  we  conducted  ourselves 
in  accordance  with  law  and  order,  which  I  have  always  tried  to 
maintain  wherever  I  have  been.  On  the  25th,  which  was  on  Wed- 
nesday, those  men  were  drilled  on  the  ball  ground  of  Monessen,  and 
they  received  a  badge  and  received  a  gun,  both  black  and  white,  and 
they  started  a  reign  of  terror  in  the  town  of  Monessen.  Men  were 
jostled  along  the  street  at  the  points  of  pistols,  and  men  were  struck 
down  and  shot  down,  if  you  please 

The  Chairman.  Were  any  men  shot? 

Mr.  Feenet.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many? 

Mr.  Fbenbt.  There  has  been  in  Monessen  three  or  four  men  shot 
down. 

Senator  MgKellar.  Were  any  killed? 

Mr.  Feenet.  No;  there  is  not  any  of  them  with  the  undertaker 
as  yet 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  men  strikers  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Feenet.  Well,  they  were — one  of  them  that  was  shot  carried 
a  badge,  and  he  was  shot  down  by  one  of  those  colored  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  "badge"? 

Mr.  Feeney.  It  is  a  license  to  carry  a  gun,  and  shows  that  they 
were  sworn  in. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  sworn  in  as  policemen? 

Mr.  Feenet.  No;  they  were  deputized  by  the  burgess  of  Monessen, 

Senator  Phipps.  That  is,  for  the  purpose  of  special  policemen? 

Mr.  Feenet.  You  can  call  them  special  policemen  if  you  want 
to,  but  they  generally  call  them  deputies. 

The  Chairman.  And  who  were  they  that  were  hurt  or  shot? 

Mr.  Feenet.  I  can  not  just  recall  the  names.  I  came  down  last 
night,  not  knowing  that  I  was  to  appear  here  this  morning 

Mr.  Rubin.  Will  you  furnish  the  names  later? 

Mr.  Feenet.  Yes;  I  can  get  those. 

Senator  McKellar.  Were  they  the  strikers 

Mr.  Feenet.  Only  the  men  that  had  the  badges;  they  were  the 
ones  that  got  the  license. 

Senator  McKEiiLAR.  I  mean  the  other  two  that  were  hurt. 

Mr.  Feenet.  The  other  two  were  strikers. 

Senator  Phipps:  You  do  not  mean  that  a  man  wearing  a  badge 
that  gave  him  the  license  to  carry  a  weapon  was  shot  down  by  some 
other  special  deputy? 

Mr.  Feenet.  Shot  down  by  the  colored  fellow.  You  asked  whether 
the  strikers — if  they  were  all  strikers  or  not. 

Senator  Phipps.  One  of  the  special  deputies  was  one  of  the  vic- 
tims? 

Mr.  Feenet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  any  of  the  strikers  shot? 

Senator  Phipps.  He  said  there  were  two  of  them  shot. 

Mr.  Feenet.  Won't  you  let  me  proceed  with  the  story? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Feenet.  After  holding  the  meeting  in  Denora — ^the  joint 
meeting  on  the  23d — the  men  at  Monessen  asked  for  a  return  meet- 
ing, a  joint  meeting,  as  they  had  to  travel  a  distance  of  6  miles. 
The  men  of  Denora  said  ^es.  I  secured  two  lots  at  the  lower  end  of 
Monessen.  Remember,  this  was  not  in  the  borough,  and  the  authori- 
ties knew  very  well  that  we  had  no  intention  of  marching  into  Uie 
borough  on  the  25th;  but  they  drilled  those  so-called  deputies, 
with  something  like  125  colored  men — ^the  rest  were  white— and  on 
the  morning  of  the  parade  the  men  were  to  leave  Denora  at  9 
o'clock  and  march  6  miles  to  the  other  end  of  Monessen  and  there 
hold  a  joint  peaceable  meeting. 

Mr.  KuBiN.Why  did  they  not  hold  the  meeting  at  Denora? 

Mr.  Feenet.  We  had  held  a  meeting  in  Denora  on  the  23d,  a 
joint  meeting,  so  that  the  speakers  would  not  have  to  hold  so  many 
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meetings.  We  thought  that  one  meeting  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
two  places,  and  the  men  were  willing  to  march  and  to  hold  those 
joint  meetings.  I  went  over  in  the  morning  to  the  men  from  Denora, 
and  on  the  way  to  meet  the  Monessen  boys  on  these  two  vacant  lots 
we  had  secured,  the  authorities  of  Monessen  started  to  send  those 
deputies,  500  of  them,  down  the  street,  armed  with  rifles,  shotguns, 
and  pistols,  and  every  other  death-dealing  weapon  they  could  se- 
cure. They  marched  to  the  borough  line,  and  they  would  not  allow 
the  men  to  come  from  Monessen  to  meet  with  the  workmen  from 
Denora.  I  tried  to  get  through,  as  I  live  at  Charleix)i  and  had  to 
cross  the  bridge  into  Monessen,  and  I  wanted  to  get  through  to 
meet  the  men  marching  from  Monessen,  with  78  uniformed  re- 
turned soldier  boys  in  the  lead,  and  the  American  flag  in  front  of 
5,000  men  or  more. 

I  saw  what  it  meant.  I  saw  the  stage  set  for  a  long  casualty  list. 
They  would  not  let  me  through,  and  I  went  back  and  got  into  an 
automobile,  and  an  old  gentleman  whose  name  is — I  do  not  know — 
allowed  me  to  ride  to  there  on  the  car.  Here  was  the  borough  line 
[indicating],  and  the  500  fellows  armed  down  here  [indicating], 
and  the  State  constabulary  drawn  up  here  in  battle  formation, 
about  200  around  below,  where  they  were  all  drawn  up  there  to  stop 
and  break  up  the  meeting.  I  got  through  the  line  and  went  down 
around  there  [indicating]  and  rode  about  a  mile,  and  I  said  to  the 
boys,  "Boys,  go  back,  go  back."  A  soldier  boy  said,  "  Feeney,  we 
do  not  like  to  go  back.  We  are  not  doing  any  harm.  We  are 
peaceable  men."  I  said,  "  Go  back.  I  see  the  stage  set  in  Monessen. 
There  are  500  men  there,  black  and  white,  the  riffraff  of  Monessen, 
at  the  borough  line.  I  see  the  State  constabulary  there  to  break 
up  your  meeting." 

I  knew  that  the  men  in  the  rear  would  want  to  know  what  was 
going  on,  and  the  State  constabulary,  who  are  ever  so  anxious  to 
use  their  clubs  on  the  heads  of  our  people  for  no  reason  whatever, 
will  start  to  club  them.  Then  those  fellows  back  here,  who  never 
had  a  gun  in  their  hands  before,  will  rush  down  and  pour  the  lead 
into  these  men.  I  knew  the  papers  would  be  filled  with  a  large 
casualty  list.  I  said,  "  I  will  explain  at  the  other  end,  boys."  We 
went  back  to  Denora,  up  on  the  hill  over  the  Charleroi  line,  on 
ground  that  we  had  rented.  We  got  the  men  seated  peacefully  on 
the  hillside.  I  stood  on  the  shed  on  an  old  man's  lot — ^he  gave  me 
permission  to  speak  from  it — over  to  the  hillside,  which  was  barren 
with  the  exception  of  the  5,000  or  more  men  that  stood  there.  I 
pictured  them  the  scene  as  it  was  set — as  it  was  set,  as  I  say,  to 
murder  them,  if  you  please.  We  were  there  conducting  that  peace- 
ful meeting  when  the  State  police,  who  were  waiting  in  Monessen,  and 
the  500  deputies  waiting  there,  craving  for  the  blood  of  these  people — 
I  am  satisfied  in  my  mind  they  were — left  Westmoreland  County 
and  came  a  distance  of  6  miles  to  the  peaceful  meeting  we  had,  the 
ground  we  had  secured  and  paid  for,  and  came  around  with  their 
horses  so  far  apart  [indicating],  and  our  men  were  sitting  en  the 
ground,  and  they  yelled,  "Get  up  or  we  will  drive  these  horses 
over  you." 

I  saw  what  it  meant.  I  knew  if  our  fellows  resisted  it  meant 
;leath.    I  knew  there  would  be  many  clubbed  into  insensibility,  and 
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I  said  "Move."  I  stood  over  on  the  platform,  together  with  the 
Slavish  organizer,  who  was  alongside  of  me,  and  he  spoke  in  his 
language,  and  he  spoke  the  same  as  I.  He  said,  "Move,  men." 
They  moved.  Then  they  came  down  to  me  and  says,  "  You  get  down 
out  of  there."  I  said,  "What  is  that?"  They  said,  "Get  down 
out  of  there." 

There  was  two  of  our  boys  who  had  returned  from  Europe  who 
were  holding  two  flags,  and  they  said,  "Furl  them  flags  and  get 
down  out  of  that." 

I  got  down.  It  was  either  get  down  or  be  clubbed  down,  and  I 
thought  it  best  to  get  down. 

I  went  down  into  Denora,  and  I  went  down  to  the  Indiana  Hotel 
and  I  telephoned  to  Pittsburgh  to  let  the  Pittsburgh  office  know  just 
what  had  taken  place.  An  old  man,  62  years  old,  stood  there  talking 
to  one  of  those  boys,  and  ohe  of  the  State  troopers  came  along  and 
said  to  one  of  the  boys,  "  Take  that  uniform  off."  The  old  man,  62 
years  old,  said,  "  He  has  got  as  much  right  to  wear  that  as  you  have 
yours." 

The  trooper  drove  his  horse  along  the  sidewalk  and  came  down 
on  that  old  man's  head  until  the  blood  flowed  down  on  his  coat,  and 
he  came  down  over  his  arms  and  paralyzed  his  arms  with  a  club. 

That  man  is  named  Lillyco.  He  had  two  sons  in  the  service,  one 
in  the  army  of  occupation  and  the  other  in  the  Navy.  What  will 
those  boys  think  when  they  come  home  and  find  out  what  was  done 
to  their  father  when  he  said  that  the  boy  had  a  right  to  wear  the 
uniform  ? 

The  Chairman.  Won't  you  please  tell  us  the  facts?  That  is  what 
we  want  to  loiow.  Won't  you  please  just  tell  us  the  facts  without 
embellishing  them  with  a  speech  ?  I  know  it  is  a  pretty  hard  thing 
to  do,  but  we  want  to  just  get  at  the  facts.  Won't  you  do  that, 
please? 

Mr.  Feenet.  Well,  if  you  came  out  in  that  vicinity  and  if  you 
would  see  those  poor  men  clubbed  into  submission,  and  women  in- 
cluded, probably  you  would  like  to  elaborate  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  so. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Tell  the  committee  about  the  clubbing. 

Mr.  Feenet.  So  much  for  that.  In  Monessen  they  are  clubbing 
our  men  every  morning,  noon,  and  night.  I  mean  all  day  long. 
They  do  that  if  they  do  not  move  fast  enough.  They  even  clubbed 
a  woman  the  other  day  because  she  did  not  move  fast  enough. 

The  Chairman.  Who  did  that? 

Mr.  Feenet.  The  State  trooper,  and  she  was  a  woman  in  a  deli- 
cate condition  and  is  in  a  serious  condition  now.  They  drove  her 
into  her  home  and  went  in  after  her  and  pulled  her  out,  and  when 
she  resisted  they  used  the  clubs  on  her  back  and  arms. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  was  her  name  ? 

Mr.  Feenet.  Her  name  is  Cochiara  Concept. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  she  doing  at  the  time ;  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Feenet.  She  had  purchased  some  meat  from  the  butcher's 
near  her  sister's  home,  when  she  was  ordered  away  and  was  driven 
upon  by  the  State  trooper's  horse.  She  ran  into  her  sister's  home, 
and  she  was  followed  by  the  police,  five  of  them,  and  they  tried  to 
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EuU  her  from  the  house  and  she  resisted  and  was  badly  beaten  over 
er  arms  and  back.     This  was  a  pregnant  woman. 

Three  women  were  cast  into  jail  in  Denora  on  Thui-sday. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Of  this  week? 

Mr.  Feeney.  Of  this  week.  This  is  Saturday.  Day  before  yes- 
terday they  were  cast  into  jail,  where  they  languished  in  jail  for 
about  10  hours,  and  one  with  a  three  months'  old  cliild  sucking  at  her 
breast,  in  a  bastile  that  is  infested  with  vermin — cooties,  as  they  are 
generally  known,  better  known  over  on  the  other  side. 

There  is  another  case,  of  Andy  Banks,  who  was  walking  down  the 
street  in  Monessen,  near  his  home,  when  a  city  officer  grabbed  his 
wife's  arm  and  pulled  her  away  from  her  husband,  who  was  holding 
an  infant  in  his  arms,  and  said  to  her,  "  Who  are  you  calling  a  son 
of  a  bitch?  "  Andy,  her  husband,  answered  that  she  had  not  opened 
her  mouth,  whereupon  a  Cossack  began  clubbing  him  over  the  arms 
and  back,  and  later  took  the  butt  end  of  his  gun  and  beat  him  over 
the  body  and  legs. 

Senator  Phipps.  Is  this  your  own  statement  ? 

Mr.  Feeney.  We  have  the  witnesses 

Senator  Phipps.  But  I  am  asking  you  about  this  particular  inci- 
dent. 

Mr.  Feenet.  After  an  investigation — and  I  have  written  this  up 
in  order  to  keep  it  in  my  mind. 

Senator  Phipps.  But  you  were  not  present  when  it  occurred? 

Mr.  Feeney.  No;  not  this  case;  no,  sir.  But  there  are  lots  of  wit- 
nesses. 

Frank  Banks  just  returned  home  when  he  saw  his  aged  mother  re- 
turning from  a  grocery  store  and  went  to  help  her.  A  Cossack  was 
clubbing  the  old  lady  and  pushing  her  along  when  Frank  protested, 
saying  that  the  old  lady  was  suffering  with  a  cancer.  The  Cossack 
clubbed  him  until  he  was  bruised  all  over  his  body.  Wliile  this  was 
going  on,  a  deputy  standing  near  shouted,  "Hit  him;  knock  his 
brains  out;  kill  the  dirty  son  of  a  bitch."  The  deputy's  name  is 
Hockich. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  all  of  this.  Where  did  vou  get 
it? 

Mr.  Feeney.  We  can  get  it  all  sworn  to. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  particular  statement  that  you  read,  you 
gathered  that  from  what  others  told  you  ? 

Mr.  Feeney.  We  have  got  it;  yes,  sir;  from  investigators  in  Mo- 
nessen.    I  did  not  see  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  investigate  it  yourself? 

Mr.  Feeney.  I  went  and  made  a  thorough  investigation ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  these  reports  that  were  given  to  you  from 
investigators,  or  did  you  write  this  down  from  what  you  yourself 
found  yesterday? 

Mr.  Feeney.  It  is  the  report  given  from  investigators  to  me,  and 
wrote  up ;  and  I  said  that  I  go  and  visit  the  people ;  and  those  Banks 
boys,  with  their  aged  mother,  appeared  yesterday  before  a  notary 
at  Charleroi,  and  I  would  have  had  all  this  had  I  known  that  I  was 
going  to  appear  here  this  morning ;  I  would  have  had  the  sworn  state- 
ment. I  can  get  it  by  going  after  it,  if  you  will  give  me  a  chance 
to-morrow. 
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Mr.  Rubin.  I  can  get  all  of  the  witnesses,  but  I  thought  that  it 
would  be  better  to  bring  these  statements  in  a  summarized  form,  be- 
cause you  want  to  look  at  the  number  of  witnesses.  I  thought  that 
I  would  summarize  that  in  this  way  and  have  some  one  to  speak  for 
u  number  of  witnesses. 

The  Chairman.  While  we  are  not  governed  by  the  strict  rules 
of  evidence,  you  understand  that  this  would  not  be  competent 
evidence. 

Mr.  Rubin.  I  understand  that.  "•* 

Tell  them  about  the  jails  you  have  seen  and  the  people  in  them. 

Mr.  Feeney.  The  jails  are  pretty  well  filled  with  our  people. 
The  men  who  refuse  to  go  to  worlc  are  cast  into  prison,  with  trumped- 
up  charges  of  disorderly  conduct,  and  they  are  going  into  their 
homes — we  have  evidence  that  they  are  going  into  their  homes  and 
holding  them  up  and  threatening  to  kill  them  if  they  don't  return 
to  their  work.  We  have  evidence  where  men  are  being  corraled  by 
the  State  troopers  and  drove  to  the  mill  gates  and  the  bosses  would 
congregate  them,  and  those  who  would  sign  up  to  go  to  work  were 
let  go,  and  the  others  were  cast  into  jail.  We  have  evidence  of  some 
of  them  taken  into  a  building  and  lights  were  flashed  down  on  them, 
with  quite  a  group  of  men  around  there  and  they  were  asked  to  go  to 
work.  They  were  taken  down  into  a  cellar  and  told  that  they  would 
be  hung  at  9  o'clock  the  next  morning  if  they  would  not  go  to  work. 

Senator  McKellar.  Have  you  got  any  witnesses  of  that  that 
will  corroborate  you? 

Mr.  Feeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  We  can  produce  every  one  of  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  Feeney.  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  coming  in  here  to-day  for 
this  purpose,  or  I  would  have  had  them  with  me. 

Senator  McKellar.  Have  you  got  that  man? 

Mr.  Rubin.  I  have  such  witnesses,  from  the  diflferent  parts  of 
the  county,  but  he  came  in  this  morning,  and  I  want  him  to  testify 
and  to  summarize. 

Mr.  Feeney.  John  Ilyanic  was  one  of  the  men  who  was  put  in  a 
dark  room  when  arrested  at  the  tube  mill,  among  others,  and  was 
given  the  third  degree.  They  were  told  that  they  would  be  hung  if 
they  did  not  go  to  work.    Then  they  were  thrown  in  jail. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  man  here? 

Mr.  Feeney.  No;  he  is  not  a  witness  here.  I  did  not  know  that 
I  was  going  to  testify  or  I  would  have  had  some  more  startling 
evidence. 

Mr.  Rubin.  May  we  have  the  privilege  of  producing  witnesses  to 
corroborate  all  the  statements  made  by  this  witness? 

Mr.  Feeney.  They  were  told  that  they  would  be  hung  if  they  did 
'not  go  to  work. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  the  witnesses  here? 

Mr.  Rubin.  No;  I  listened  to  his  statement  yesterday,  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  of  interest  to  the  committee 

Senator  McKell.\r,  We  would  like  to  have  the  witneases  tell 
about  that ;  especially  where  a  man  was  put  in  a  cellar. 

Mr.  Rubin.  I  asked  him  to  get  the  first-hand  information;  and 
I  want  to  give  the  committee  the  first-hand  information  in  regard 
to  it.    We  can  produce  the  evidence  on  that. 
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Senator  Pnpps.  Well,  you  can  hand  to  the  stenographer  these 
reports  of  the  investigators. 

Mr.  Feeney.  He  requested  those,  and  I  have  many  others,  but  I 
just  happened  to  have  those  in  my  pocket. 

(The  reports  of  the  investigations  above  referred  to  are  here 
printed  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

BRUTALITIES. 

October  1:  John  I.  Linik  was  searelietl  while  on  picket;  he  had  no  weapons; 
lie  was  struck  in  the  face  and  kicked ;  he  was  sick  and  lay  in  bed  for  two  days 
as  a  result. 

October  6:  John  Breda,  a  business  man,  who  was  opening  his  place  of  busl- 
i»ess  when  a  cossack  ordered  him  to  move  on.  The  man  did  not  leave  his  place, 
but  moved  toward  the  inside.  A  cossack  drove  onto  the  sidewalk  and  clubbed 
liim  severely.  He  was  arrested  and  flned.  Later  on,  October  10,  Breda  was 
rearrested  on  a  char;?e  of  having  a  State  police  arrested.  He  is  at  present 
on  a  $300  bail.    He  has  many  witnesses. 

John  Zayonc  was  on  his  way  to  a  bakeshop  situated  on  Schoomaker  Avenue 
near  the  Rlonessen  Bridge  when  he  was  attacked  and  driven  Into  the  tube  mill 
gate  and  was  beaten.  He  received  a  bad  bruise  on  his  left  hand.  He  was 
forced  to  put  up  J?r)00  bail. 

Witnesses:  Martin  Plevel,  Andy  Plevel,  George  Sutlla,  Marko  Yurslck,  Stanko 
Medvet,  Gida  Klasan,  Miko  Matko,  Frank  Smok,  Kaza  Sraok. 

Thomas  E.  Patterson  was  passing  the  tube-mill  gate  when  "  Bill "  Ritchie 
saw  him  pass  and  said  to  his  associates,  wiio  were  composed  of  bosses,  supers, 
and  Cossacks,  "  There  goes  a  little  son  of  a  bitch  you  want  to  get." 

Andy  Banks  was  walking  down  the  street  near  his  home  when  a  city  officer 
grabbed  his  wife's  arm  and  pulled  her  away  from  her  husband,  who  was  holding 
an  infant  in  his  arms,  and  said  to  her,  **  Who  are  you  calling  a  son  of  a  bitch?  " 
Andy  her  husband,  answered  that  she  had  not  opened  her  mouth,  whereupon  a 
Cossack  began  clubbing  him  over  the  arms  and  back  and  later  took  the  butt  end 
of  his  gun  and  beat  him  over  the  body  and  legs. 

Frank  Banks  had  just  returned  home  when  he  saw  his  aged  mother  returning 
from  a  grocery  store  and  went  to  help  her  out  of  the  crowd.  A  Cossack  was 
clubbing  the  old  lady  and  pushing  her  along  when  Frank  protested,  saying  that 
the  old  lady  was  suffering  with  a  cancer.  The  Cossack  clubbed  him  until  he 
was  bruised  all  over  his  body.  While  this  was  going  on  a  deputy  standing  near 
shouted,  "  Hit  him ;  knock  his  brains  out ;  kill  the  dirty  son  of  a  bitch.**  The 
deputy's  name  is  Hotklch. 

October  8:  Albert  Eframson  was  clubbed  on  the  head  while  he  was  passing 
near  a  crowd  of  men.  The  Cossacks  sneaked  out  of  an  auto  driven  by  the  bosses 
and  stopped  dead  near  the  few  men,  eight  of  them,  and  began  to  club  passers-by 
as  well. 

October  7:  Mrs.  Cocchlara  Concett,  a  pregnant  woman  who  had  purchased 
meat  from  a  butcher's  near  her  slster*s  home  when  she  was  ordered  to  move 
faster  and  driven  upon  by  a  Cossack's  horse.  She  ran  into  her  sister's  home, 
followed  by  the  police — five  of  them.  They  tried  to  pull  her  from  the  house  and 
she  resisted  and  was  badly  beaten  over  her  arms  and  back. 

October  8 :  John  Ilyanlc  put  In  a  dark  room  when  arrested  at  the  tube  mill, 
along  with  many  others,  and  were  given  the  third  degree.  They  were  told 
that  they  would  be  hung  If  they  did  not  go  back  to  work.  Then  they  were 
thrown  in  jail. 

October  9 :  Ella  Syrko,  of  633  Third  Street,  at  about  7.15  a.  m.,  told  trooper 
to  go  to  bed  and  not  bother  around  her  house.  Trooper  swung  horse  against 
door,  breaking  It  In.    This  woman  In  very  delicate  condition. 

W- Itnesses :  Mary  Tuplak,  635  Third  Street.    Elizabeth  Sick. 

At  about  7  p.  m.  this  morning  Mrs.  Hrapek  was  standing  on  her  property 
looking  at  State  troopers,  one  of  troopers  followed  this  woman  Into  house, 
which  terrorized  the  entire  family  who  had  just  got  out  of  bed  and  were  not 
dressed.  The  trooper  caught  hold  of  Mrs.  Hrapek  and  the  husband  pleaded 
for  him  not  to  take  Mrs.  Hrapek  to  jail;  then  said  trooper  used  club  on  Mr. 
Hrapek's  chin  and  Injured  husband  who  bled  considerable.  At  hearing,  before 
Squire  Ford,  the  evidence  was  so  scanty  that  Squire  Ford  acquitted  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hrapek  and  children,  who  were  taken  along.    Troopers  No.  A  45. 
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Mlkifor  Blaschak,  42  Watkins  Avenue,  sitting  in  front  of  home  when  deputy 
started  after  him.  Blaschak,  in  terror,  ran  into  house  followed  by  deputy,  who 
broke  in  door,  causing  Mrs.  Zoniber,  who  was  in  a  very  delicate  condition  at  the 
time,  to  receive  such  a  shock  that  she  is  in  a  serious  condition  through  this 
shock. 

Witness :  Catherine  Knap  witness  to  this.    Jacob  Zumber  was  also  present. 

MONESSEN,  PA. 

John  Ilinik  searched  for  weapon ;  having  no  wea^n  on  him  he  was  kicked 
and  struck. 

George  Wokaly,  1217  Highland  Avenue,  herded  into  mill  by  Cossacks. 
Asked  to  sign  for  work,  he  refused  and  then  locked  up  and  put  under  $500 
bond. 

John  Mondich  was  terribly  beaten  over  head  for  no  cause;  many  witnesses 
present.  Joe  Fedarko,  Mike  Beres,  Andy  Gozuzky,  Frank  Kancsy,  John  Mon- 
dich, 1456  Schoomaker  Avenue. 

Thomas  Patterson,  walking  along  t>ast  tube  mill  gate,  when  Bill  Ritchie,, 
foreman,  called  out;  "There  goes  a  little  s —  of  a  b — ;  he  ought  to  be  got.**^ 
Bosses,  police,  and   Cossacks  present 

Senator  Phepps.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Charleroi? 

Mr.  Feeney.  I  have  lived  in  Charleroi  since  1909.  I  lived  up  the 
river  in  California  previous  to  that,  right  above  that. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  since  1909  you  have  been  a  resident  of 
Charleroi  ? 

Mr.  Feeney.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Feeney.  I  have  been  raised  a  coal  miner  and  I  have  been  in 
the  mines.     I  entered  the  mines  when  I  was  12  years  old. 

Senator  Phipps.  Since  1909,  have  you  been  working  in  the  coal 
mines  in  the  Charleroi  district? 

Mr.  Feeney.  I  entered  the  coal  mines  when  I  went  there,  and  I 
left  there  for  the  legislature  in  1911. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  long  were  you  engaged  in  the  coal  mining 
after  1911? 

Mr.  Feeney.  After  1911? 

Senator  Phipps.  Yes. 

Mr.  Feeney.  Not  vei-y  long.  I  was  given  an  assignment  as  agent 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers^Joumal,  going  around  and  taking  sub- 
scriptions. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  long  have  you  been  an  organizer  for  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  ? 

Mr.  Feeney.  I  have  been  an  organizer  for  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America — I  was  sent  afterwards — from  July,.  1911,  up  to  the 
middle  or  the  latter  part  of  March  on  the  United  Mine  Workers^ 
Journal ;  I  was  given  a  commission  as  international  organizer. 

Senator  Phipps.  To  what  date  ? 

Mr.  Feeney.  I  was  given  a  commission  in  1912. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  were  given  a  conmiission  in  1912  as  a  na- 
tional organizer? 

Mr.  Feeney.  As  a  national  organizer. 

Senator  Phipps.  But  you  could  not  have  worked  very  long  after 
your  term  in  the  legislature  as  a  coal  miner  in  one  of  the  mines  out 
there,  could  you  ? 

Mr.  Feeney.  No;  but  I  was  willing;  that  is  about  the  only  labor 
that  I  know. 

Senator  McI^ellar.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say,  Mr. 
Feeney  ? 
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Mr.  Fbexey.  No.  I  would  like  for  you  to  be  able  to  stop  that  club- 
bing of  innocent  people  up  there. 

Senator  McKellar.  We  would  like  to  have  the  testimony  of  any 
clubbing  that  they  have  up  there. 

Mr.  Rubin.  We  have  them  here.  I  thought  that  we  would  only  be 
allowed  to  call  10  or  15  witnesses. 

Senator  McKeljlar.  If  you  have  them  here  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  them. 

Mr.  Rubin.  I  have  them  here,  or  will  get  them.  Do  you  want  these 
witnesses  to  be  produced  that  he  has  named? 

Senator  McKellar.  That  would  be  the  better  way,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Can  you  bring  them  in,  those  witnesses? 

Mr.  Feeney.  To-aay? 

Mr.  Rubin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Feeney.  It  is  almost  a  two-hour  ride  out  there. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Get  an  automobile  and  bring  them  in  this  afternoon. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ADELBEBT  EAZINCY. 

Father  Kazincy.  May  I  ask  the  committee,  is  Mr.  Gary  and  the 
rest  of  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before  the  committee  sup- 
posed to  take  the  oath?  If  so,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  the 
oath. 

Adelbert  Kazincy  was  called  before  the  committee  and  having 
been  duly  sworn  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  If  we  recall  Mr.  Gary  he  will  be  put  under  oath. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Reverend,  you  are  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  are  you! 

Father  Kazincy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  duly  ordained  ? 

Father  Kazincy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar,  I  beg  your  pardon.  Father.  Had  I  known 
that  you  were  a  priest  we  certainly  would  have  dispensed  with  the 
oath. 

Father  Kazincy.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Rubin.  What  church  and  where? 

Father  Kazincy.  St.  Michael's  Catholic  Church,  in  Braddock. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Father,  is  your  parish  an  English-speaking  one? 

Father  Kazincy.  No  ;  it  is  partly  English  and  it  is  partly  Slavic ; 
and  I  am  there  in  February  last  24  years. 

Mr.  Rubin.  It  is  partly  English  and  partly  Slavic? 

Father  Kazincy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Rubin.  Father,  will  you,  in  your  own  way,  describe  what  you 
have  learned  and  known  and  seen  and  heard  since  the  strike  was  on, 
touching  the  condition  of  the  members  of  your  parish  ? 

Senator  Phipps.  I  think  that  we  could  take  the  evidence  of  what 
he  has  heard,  but  not  what  he  has  been  told.  We  want  direct  testi- 
mony of  what  he  knows  of  his  own  personal  knowledge,  and  not 
information  that  has  come  to  him  secondhand ;  otherwise  this  hear- 
ing would  go  on  interminably. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  have  no  doubt  but  he  can  tell  what  he  knows 
himself.  Tell  what  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  about  this 
strike. 

Father  Kazincy.  The  grievances,  you  mean,  and  the  transgres- 
sions or  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  certain  individuals  and  the  State 
authorities? 
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Senator  McKellar.  What  you  know  about  it. 

Father  Kazincy.  Well,  on  the  10th  of  September  we  had  a  mis- 
sion, so  called,  or,  as  others  understand  it,  a  revival,  in  our  church. 
On  the  14th  of  September,  the  following  day,  which  was  Monday, 
the  men  were  leaving  church  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  filing  out 
of  the  church  nicely  and  peaceably,  no  doubt  with  very  sanitary 
thoughts  in  their  minds,  and  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  two  of 
the  State  constabulary  on  the  steps  of  the  church,  all  of  which  I 
have  sent  an  explanation  in  the  form  of  a  telegram  to  the  governor 
of  the  State 

Mr.  Rubin.  Don't  you  mean  on  the  21st? 

Father  ILvzincy.  On  the  21st.  I  personally  walked  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  leaving  the  church,  to  stop  these  men  and  ask 
them  what  did  they  mean  by  clubbing  peaceful  worshippers  leaving 
the  church.  They  said  they  had  orders  that  these  men  must  move  on. 
I  said,  "  You  do  not  expect  them  to  grow  wings  in  two  minutes  or 
in  a  half  an  hour.  They  have  been  listening  to  a  sermon  in  the 
church.  They  are  not  a  lot  of  birds,  and  they  can  not  fly  away." 
They  said,  "We  do  not  do  anything  except  to  keep  them  on  the 
move." 

I  said,  "They  are  moving  nicely  and  quietly."  They  turned 
around  and  left. 

The  following  day  this  occurred  at  the  school,  little  toddlers, 
babies,  stopped  on  the  steps  of  the  schoolhouse,  no  doubt  attracted 
by  the  brilliant  uniform  of  the  mounted  police,  you  know,  and  whilst 
lingering  there  and  waiting  for  the  school  bell  to  ring,  one  of  those 
constabularies  came  around — ^he  had  evidently .  seen  some  men  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street — and  they  jumped  their  horses  into  the 
bunch  of  children ;  and  it  was  only  God's  providence  that  some  were 
not  trampled  under  foot. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  that  yourself? 

Father  Kazincy.  I  had  it  from  the  sisters. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Do  you  know  the  sisters  and  do  you  know  where  they 
are? 

Father  Kazincy.  They  are  all  willing  to  testify  to  what  they  have 
seen. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  drove  their  horses 
in  onto  those  children^ 

Father  Kazincy.  They  drove  the  horses  on  the  sidewalk.  Some 
of  the  steps  are  there,  and  they  rode  over  onto  the  sidewalk;  and 
they  were  standing  in  front  of  tlie  school,  very  peaceably,  when  they 
jumped  the  horses  into  the  crowd  of  children. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  that.  Father? 

Father  Kazincy.  Absolutely,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  there  any  men  among  the  children? 

Father  Kazincy.  No;  not  on  the  children's  side;  but  there  were 
on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  there  any  of  the  children  hurt? 

Father  Kazincy.  By  some  miracle — I  do  not  know  how — they 
were  not  hurt. 

The  Chairman.  How  could  they  have  jumped  the  horses  in  among 
those  children  and  not  any  of  them  hurt? 

Father  Kazincy.  I  suppose  they  acted  the  same  as  you  and  I  act* 
When  I  see  the  horses  coming  I  run. 
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Mr.  Rubin.  Will  you  bring  one  of  the  sisters  here  this  after- 
noon? 

^  Father  Kazinct.  They  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  authori- 
ties, and  not  allowed  to  leave  their  convent  without  their  permis- 
sion, or  I  would  do  it. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Will  you  try  to  have  permission  for  one  of  the  sisters 
to  come  here? 

Father  Kazinct.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Just  tell  us  about  the  instances  that  you  yourself  saw 
and  know  about. 

Father  Kazinct.  About  two  days  after  this  incident  had  hap- 
pened I  saw  a  man  standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  comer  from 
my  church  waiting  for  the  church  bell  to  ring,  and  he  was  taken 
away  by  one  of  the  State's  constabulary.  They  drove  their  horses 
in  among  them  and  they  scattered  them  around.  There  were  men 
standing  over  there. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Did  he  draw  his  club,  or  did  he  hurt  him? 

Father  Kazinct.  No;  nobody  offered  any  resistance.  It  seemed 
to  hurt  the  constabulary. 

Senator  McKellar.  Have  you  seen  any  persons  clubbed  by  the 
State  constabulary? 

Father  Kazinct.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Have  you  seen  them  after  they  have  been  clubbed? 

Father  Kazinct.  1  have  seen  one. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Tell  us  about  him.  Who  was  he? 

Father  Kazinct.  Michael  Hodozich. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Did  you  see  any  wounds?    Describe  the  wounds. 

Father  Kazinct.  He  did  not  show  me  any  of  the  wounds,  but  he 
told  me  about  the  incident.    It  happened  like  this - 

The  Chairman.  This  is  what  he  told  you  ? 

Father  Kazinct.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Can  he  be  found  ? 

Father  KLazinct.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  suggest  that  he  be  found  and  brought  here 
himself. 

Father  Kazinct.  If  you  don't  want  anything  except  what  I  see 
myself  with  my  own  eyes  directly,  then  I  am  through. 

Mr.  Rubin.  How  about  the  number  of  times  that  the  persons  have 
omitted  to  go  to  church  ? 

Father  Kazinct.  Well,  these  are  from  the  furnaces  in  the  Brad- 
dock  mills;  and  in  those  furnaces  they  allow  the  men  to  go  to 
church  every  second  Sunday.  There  are  nine  furnaces  there,  and 
furnaces  H  and  A  allow  the  men  to  go  to  church  every  second  Sun- 
day. The  balance  of  the  nine  furnaces  do  not  allow  their  men  at 
all  to  go  to  church.  Some  get  a  Sunday  off,  perhaps,  once  in  six 
months ;  but  it  is  not  taking  care  of  their  souls. 

The  Chairman.  Do  many  members  of  your  church  congregation 
work  on  Sunday  ? 

Father  Kazinct.  Most  of  them  work  on  Sunday;  and  they  do 
not  see  the  inside  of  a  church  more  than  once  in  six  months,  because 
they  are  forced  to  work  on  Sunday. 

I'he  Chairman.  What  is  the  membership  of  the  church  ? 

Father  Kazinct.  I  have  460  families  and  about  1,890  members 
belonging  to  my  church. 
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The  Chairman.  Could  you  tell  us  whether  most  of  these  are 
American  citizens? 

Father  Kazinct.  I  say  I  should  judge  about  25  to  50  per  cent  of 
them  are  American  citizens. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  about  the  rest  of  them? 

Father  Kazinct.  The  rest  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  nationalities  are  they? 

Father  Kazinct.  Slovaks. 

Senator  McKellar.  Have  you  taken  out  naturalization  papers? 

Father  Kazincy.  Oh.  yes;  I  am  an  old  citizen. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  how  about  subscriptions  to  Liberty  bonds 
and  to  the  Red  Cross? 

Father  Kazincy.  Well,  100  per  cent  of  them  bought. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  state  that  you  are  a  Slovak? 

Father  Kazinchy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  over  50  per  cent  of  your  church  are 
not  American  citizens? 

Father  Kazinct.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  you  are  doing — 
before  you  answer  that,  do  they  speak  the  English  language? 

Father  Kazincy.  The  most  of  them  understand  it.  The  conditions 
have  been  such  that  they  are  not  very  much  inclined  to  stay  in 
this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  children  educated  in  English? 

Father  Kazinct.  Practically  in  English,  yes;  and  partly  in  Slavic. 
Partly  in  each.    They  now  receive  instructions  in  English. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  doing  anything  in  the  church,  carrying 
on  anv  work,  to  Americanize  these  men? 

Fatner  Kazincy.  Yes;  I  certainly  am.  I  insist  upon  them  taking 
out  their  citizens'  papers,  first  of  all,  to  pay  their  dues  regularly 
and  get  the  papers  and  get  instructed  in  American  ways  and  other 
things  that  they  should  do.  We  have  an  Americanization  course 
in  project  taking  place,  and  they  have  been  instructed  to  go  and 
attend  those  night  schools. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  those  schools  carried  on  bv? 

Father  Kazinct.  They  are  not  a  very  great  success,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  men  are  overworked,  working  from  10  to  13  hours 
a  day ;  and  they  do  not  feel  like  going  to  the  schools  and  depriving 
their  family  of  their  own  company  and  society  even  after  those 
hours,  those  long  hours.  Sundays,  they  have  none,  for  most  of 
them  go  off  to  work. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  noticed,  in  coming  into  contact  with 
these  men,  any  hostility  upon  their  part  toward  the  institutions  of 
this  country? 

Father  Ivazinct.  Absolutely  none.  They  have  been  branded  as 
anarchists  and  Bolshevists,  and  they  resent  it. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  Imow  whether  there  are  any  among 
them? 

Father  Kazincy.  No,  they  are  Catholics,  you  know,  and  Catholics 
can  not  afford  to  do  that  unless  they  ffive  up  their  religion. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not.  Father,  a  matter  of  excommuni- 
cation from  your  church  to  be  an  anarchist  or  to  teach  anarchy? 

Father  EIazincy.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  excommunication  of  your 
church  to  preach  destruction  of  property? 

Father  Kazincy.  Not  unless  it  is  specific — unless  the  case  had 
been  proved  to  be  such,  and  unless  the  sentence  had  been  produced 
in  such  a  way  that  it  would  fit  their  case. 

Senator  Walsh.  If  a  man  should  admit  that  he  was  an  anarchist 
and  state  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  is  not  that  a  matter  that 
would  lead  to  his  excommunication? 

Father  Kazincy.  Not  at  aU.  It  does  not  pertain  to  war.  It  is  a 
political  view  which  he  can  take  upon  himself  in  time  of  peace. 

The  Chairman.  You  started  to  tell  us  about  the  conditions  there. 

Father  Kazincy.  The  men  are  worked  from  10  to  13  hours  a  day. 
You  gentlemen  will  find  that  out  if  you  will  go  to  Braddock,  and 
if  you  will  accept  me  I  will  act  as  cicerone  for  you  out  there.  The 
conditions  under  which  they  are  living  are  bad  for  America.  The 
housing  conditions  are  terrible.  The  work  conditions,  the  hours  of 
work,  are  absolutely  impossible,  and  I  think  that  it  tends  to  make 
the  men  become  disgusted  with  the  country,  and  they  will  say, "  Well, 
let  us  go  back  to  the  old  country ;  perhaps  it  is  going  to  be  better 
than  it  is  for  us  here."  There  is  no  hope  of  them  bettering  their 
condition,  for  they  work  from  the  time  the  whistle  beg:ins  to  blow 
in  the  morning  until  they  are  whistled  out  at  6  o'clock  m  the  morn- 
ing; they  must  be  at  the  gates  there,  and  they  have  to  work  all  the 
time.  For  instance,  Mr.  Gary  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  there 
are  many  millions  of  dollars  put  in  the  savings  account.  I  would 
like  to  see'  him  show  us  that  money.  It  is  the  business  class,  the 
people  in  Johnstown  and  others,  tie  says  that  he  desires  to  have 
them  have  checking  accounts.  They  do  not  have  checking  accounts. 
They  do  not  believe  in  checking  accounts.  When  they  .save  a  little 
money,  they  have  the  children,  and  they  raise  their  children  on 
bread  and  coffee,  and  they  have  to  sustain  themselves  and  their 
wives,  and  they  have  to  be  satisfied  with  their  life. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  the  living  conditions  are  terrible. 
That  is  a  conclusion.    Let  us  know  what  you  mean  by  that. 

Father  Kazincy.  The  housing  conditions,  the  hours  of  work,  and 
the  wage  for  the  work,  and  the  amount  of  the  work. 

Senator  Sterling.  Now,  about  the  housing  conditions,  will  you 
describe  those  ? 

Father  Kazincy.  Well,  two  rooms,  as  a  rule,  are  the  headquarters 
of  the  workers.  The  lower  part  is  a  kitchen  and  upstairs  is  the 
living  room,  if  you  can  call  it  such,  and  the  sleeping  room  for  the 
family,  and  they  have  to  sleep  there.  Sometimes  they  have  boarders 
and  sometimes  there  are  four  or  five  sleeping  in  a  room. 

Senator  Sterling.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  many  of  them  have  less 
than  four  rooms  ? 

Father  Kazincy.  Yes;  most  of  them  have  only  two  rooms. 

Senator  Sterling.  Most  of  them  have  only  two  rooms? 

Father  Kazincy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  visited  other  places  than  Braddock 
and  made  inquiries  as  to  housing  conditions? 

Father  Kazincy.  No ;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  visited  Homestead  and  Clairton? 
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Father  Kazincy.  I  have  been  there,  and  I  have  seen  the  United 
■States  Steel  Corporation,  if  you  will  permit  me,  at  my  suggestion 
started  the  housing  for  their  workmen  with  this  result,  that  during 
the  strike  a  certain  man  came  to  see  me  yesterday,  John  Zopach, 
and  they  had  loaned  him  money,  and  he  had  been  given  a  loan  of 
$1,234  from  the  company,  like  they  loan  the  money  to  them  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  a  house  for  themselves.  He  had  been  in- 
formed by  the  company  that  unless  he  goes  back  to  work  his  house 
is  going  to  be  sold.    He  lives  at  20  Wood  Street. 

Senator  Sterling.  Now,  will  you  return  to  my  question?  Have 
you  any  reason  to  believe  that  4he  housing  conditions  at  Braddock 
^re  woi-se  than  they  are  at  other  places,  such  as  Homestead  and 
Clairton  ? 

Father  Kazincy.  I  would  not  make  any  comparison. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  have  not 

Father  Kazincy  (interrupting).  I  would  not  make  any  com- 
parison. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  have  not  made  any  investigation  or  any 
comparison? 

Father  Kazincy.  I  will  just  say  that  they  are  very  bad  in  Brad- 
dock. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  of  these  cases  where  an  emplovee 
has  rented  a  house  of  four  or  five  or  even  six  rooms  and  then  has 
relet  part  of  the  premises  to  somebody  else?  That  has  been  done, 
hasn't  it? 

Father  Kazincy.  That  undoubtedly  happens. 

Senator  Sterling.  Don't  you  know  of  any  instances  of  that  kind, 
ivhere  the  tenant  has  relet  part  of  the  premises  to  another  family  ? 

Father  Kazincy.  In  order  to  better  nis  financial  condition,  I  sup- 
pose.   I  have  no  doubt  about  that. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  is  a  very  common  practice? 

Father  Kazincy.  Yes;  for  the  reason  that  they  want  to  save  up 
some  more  money. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  these  wages  compare  with  the  wages 
in  the  other  industries  there? 

Father  Kazincy.  They  are  42  cents  an  hour  up  to  65  cents  an 
hour. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  are  they  in  other  industries  there,  out- 
side of  the  steel  industry? 

Father  Kazincy.  We  have  not  another  kind  of  industry  in  Brad- 
dock  except  those. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  are  the  common  laborers  paid  ? 

Father  Kazincy.  Forty-two  cents  aii  hour. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  mean  those  working  on  the  streets,  for  instance. 

Father  Kazincy.  On  the  street? 

Senator  Phipps,  Yes. 

Father  Kazincy.  I  believe  they  get  the  same  amount.  I  know 
that  the  police  are  getting  42  cents  an  hour,  of  course,  standing 
around. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Father. 

Father  Kazincy.  Certainly. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  P.  H.  BKOGAH. 

(P.  H.  Brogan  was  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Rubin.  Mr.  Brogan,  how  old  are  you  and  what  is  your  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Brogan.  I  am  59  years  old ;  I  am  now  employed  as  secretary 
for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Where  is  your  home  ? 

Mr.  Brogan.  My  home  is  in  Wilson,  about  a  mile  below  North 
Clairton. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Now,  on  September  21  of  this  year,  did  you  witness 
the  tearing  down  of  the  American  flag  by  troopers? 

Mr.  Brogan.  I  did. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Tell  us  all  about  that.  Tell  us  about  it  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end. 

Mr.  Brogan.  Well,  we  were  holding  a  peaceful  meeting,  and  one 
speaker  had  been  up  and  spoke  for  several  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  this  meeting? 

Mr.  Brogan.  At  North  Clairton. 

The  Chairman.  Where  we  were  jesterday? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Yes;  out  a  little  piece  from  there,  in  some  vacant 
lots  that  have  never  been  used,  and  the  streets  have  never  been  im- 
proved, and  it  is  more  of  a  pasture  or  field.  The  place  was  sug- 
?:ested  by  Bur/afess  Thomas  E.  Williams,  who  is  also  a  policeman 
or  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  in  the  mill.  He  suggested  this  location. 
We  held  previous  meetings  on  the  same  spot,  and  at  this  meeting, 
as  I  said,  one  speaker  had  finished,  and  the  second  speaker  was  up 
and  had  been  talking  for  a  few  minutes,  and  everything  was  very 
quiet,  very  quiet,  everybody  attentive,  listening  to  the  speaker, 
with  people  all  around,  women,  children,  and  old  men,  and  all  at 
once  there  was  a  commotion.  I  looked  up  and  I  saw  the  State  con- 
stables coming  riding  in  as  fast  as  they  could  ride.  They  rode 
right  in  where  the  meeting  was;  it  was  packed  with  men,  women, 
and  little  children.  Thase  constables  were  using  their  big  long 
clubs,  striking  the  people  on  both  sides  of  their  horses,  cursing  and 
swearing  at  the  same  time.  Of  course,  that  is  all  one,  cursing  and 
swearing. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  were  there? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Well,  I  did  not  hardly  have  time  to  count,  but  there 
were  about  five  or  six. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  far  away  from  them  were  you? 

Mr.  Brogan.  When  I  saw  them  I  was  probably  75  yards  from 
the  stand.  They  rode  in  there  and  battered  a  good  many  people 
over  the  head  before  they  got  in,  and  one  man  I  thought  was  going 
to  ride  up  on  the  stand.  The  stand  is  about  a  foot  higher  than  the 
table,  and  I  guess  he  saw  he  could  not  get  up  was  the  reason  that  he 
did  not  come  up.  That  ^tate  constable  rode  up  by  the  American 
flag  and  he  graobed  the  flag  and  threw  it  down  in  the  mud,  and 
directly  he  got  off  his  hoi'se  and  an  old  man,  John  Buzick — ^he  is 
back  here.  He  was  told  to  get  out,  and  he  did  not  understand  him. 
This  man  Corrigan  hit  him  with  his  club  over  the  head  and  cracked 
his  head  open.    I  wiped  the  blood  off  his  head  with  the  flag.    The 
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State  constables  began  shouting  at  them,  "Get  away  from  there." 
The  newspapers  said  that  we  were  going  up  a  hill  and  throwing 
stones.  It  was  a  fill  under  the  railroad  track,  and  some  of  them 
did  throw  ashes.  There  is  no  brickbats  there.  There  is  not  any 
there.  It  is  filled  up  with  coke  dust.  I  saw  that  there  was  danger 
of  them  getting  shot.  I  threw  up  my  hands  and  hollered  to  the  men, 
*'Go  home;  go  home  or  you  will  get  shot"  I  hollered  that  a  num- 
ber of  times.  Corrigan  turned  around  on  his  horse  and  took  his  gun 
and  pointed  it  at  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  inexperienced  with  the  swearing  of  wit- 
nesses. I  will  swear  you  now.  I  do  not  know  as  I  swore  you  before 
you  started  to  give  your  testimony. 

(The  chairman  thereupon  swore  the  witness.) 

The  Chairman.  Now,  all  you  have  said  heretofore  you  will  con- 
sider as  being  under  oath? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Yes,  sir.  I  helped  them  out,  and  he  pointed  his  gun 
at  me,  and  I  threw  up  my  hands  and  I  told  him  to  cut  it  out.  He 
started  to  shoot  at  the  other  men.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  shot 
anybody 

The  Chairman.  But  did  he  actually  shoot? 

^Ir.  Brooan.  He  emptied  his  gim  a  couple  of  times. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  were  shot — how  many  people 
did  you  say  there  were  there  at  the  time  he  was  shooting? 

Mr.  Brooan.  I  have  not  said,  but  I  suppose  there  were  a  couple 
of  thousand  or  maybe  more. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  didn't  hit  anybody? 

Mr.  Brooan.  Well,  he  was  shooting  mostly  at  those  who  were  on 
the  side  of  the  railroad  company's  right  of  way.  There  were  a 
couple  of  thousand  of  people  at  the  meting. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  shooting  at  the  people? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Yes;  those  that  were  piling  up  trying  to  get  away 
from  him  on  the  bank  of  the  railroad. 

Senator  McKellar.  He  was  not  a  very  good  shot,  then,  was  he? 

Mr.  Brogan.  He  was  a  good  distance  away,  you  know.  He  was 
too  far  away  for  them  to  throw  any  brickbats. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  think  that  he  was  shooting  to  frighten 
them? 

Mr.  Brogan.  I  could  not  tell. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  shots  were  there? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Well,  I  told  you  that  he  emptied  his  gun  a  couple 
of  times,  probably  10  or  12  shots. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  he  have  a  six  or  a  seven  shooter? 

Mr.  Brogan.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Senator  Sterling.  Nobody  was  hit? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Nobody  was  hit  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Phipps.  Did  you  recognize  this  constable  and  did  you 
know  his  name? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Yes,  sir.  Then  they  got  in  on  the  ground  and  they 
knocked  down  some  women. 

Senator  Phipps.  Are  those  women  here? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Yes,  sir.  One  lady  had  a  little  baby  in  her  arms,  and 
he  tramped  on  her  wrist.    The  baby  rolled  down  over  the  bank. 

Senator  Phipps.  Did  you  see  that? 
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Mr.  Brogan.  I  did  not  see  it,  but  I  have  got  the  lady  here. 

Mr.  Rubin.  He  is  telling  what  he  first  saw,  and  I  have  the  wit- 
nesses to  corroborate  him. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want  of  this  gentleman  [indicating- 
a  bystander]  ? 

Mr.  Brogan.  This  gentleman  [indicating]  was  standing  alongside 
the  lady.  This  gentleman  had  a  flag  that  was  torn  down.  Well,  they 
arrested  those  people  and  they  battered  them  over  the  heads,  and 
they  took  them  all  away  to  the  lockup.  I  was  put  in  the  lockup  with 
the  others,  and  we  remained  there  from  about  3  o'clock,  I  think, 
until,  I  think,  it  was  about  9  o'clock,  without  anything  to  eat.  Then 
we  were  taken  to  Pittsburgh,  and  we  wanted  the  constable  to  allow 
us  to  buy  something,  but  he  would  not  give  pennission.  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Brennen  put  up  the  bail  and  everything — ^$1,000.  That  describes 
our  meeting  as  well  as  I  can,  I  believe.  We  had  another  meeting  that 
was  broken  up  after  that. 

Senator  McKeixar,  Tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  Brogan.  On  about,  I  think  it  was  the  2d  of  August,  we  were 
holding  a  meeting  on  my  lot,  my  property,  and  one  speaker  had 
been  up  speaking  about  three  minutes,  and  everything  was  all  right, 
and  the  constables  came  along — everything  was  quiet — and  the  con- 
stables came  and  arrested  seven  of  us,  and  they  locked  us  up  in 
Clairton.  There  was  a  forfeit  put  up  for  each  man,  I  think  $10  or 
$15.  I  did  not  put  it  up,  and  I  did  not  see  the  man.  We  had  a  hear- 
ing by  policeman — ^burgess — that  is,  I  do  not  know  what  to  call  him^ 
whether  to  call  him  policeman  or  burgess:  he  is  both.  Well,  it  came 
up  in  court,  and  that  is  all  I  know  that  Wame  of  it.  The  judges, 
like  the  business  people  around  Clairton,  appear  to  be  afraid  to  give 
a  decision.  Now,  I  don't  know  as  there  is  anything  else  that  I  can 
give  you. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Do  you  want  this  witness  to  testify  about  working 
conditions  and  wages? 

Mr.  Brogan.  I  was  employed  in  the  mill,  and  I  drove  the  first 
nail  in  the  building. 

Mr.  Rubin.  How  long  since? 

Mr.  Brogan.  The  26th  of  April,  1916 — that  is,  the  by-products 
mill.    From  the  24th  of  November. 

Mr.  Rubin.  What  year? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Of  1*918.  I  was  off  from  the  20th  to  the  24th ;  my 
step-son  died.  From  the  24th  of  November  until  the  30th  of  June. 
I  had  been  off  three  days.  One  day  I  simply  would  not  work.  It 
was  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  two  days  I  got  permission  to  be  off. 

Senator  Phipps.  This  year? 

Mr.  Brogan.  No;  1919.  Now,  I  worked  10^  hours  in  the  daytime 
and  13|  and  14  hours — everybody  works  14  hours  at  night.  "VVTien 
Mr.  Gary  claims  that  it  is  a  10-hour  day,  it  is  a  14-hour  night. 

Mr.  Rubin.  How  about  Sunday? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Sunday  and  every  other  day.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  getting  off.  I  was  running  electric  booms  over  by  machinery. 
They  shut  one  of  them  down  for  a  miimte  and  it  would  cause  trouble 
all  over  the  plant.  If  it  was  shut  down  just  for  a  minute,  it  would 
cause  trouble,  because  they  would  cool  off  the  gas  that  went  inta 
what  they  called  the  scrapers,  where  the  coke  goes  in.  It  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  important  jobs  there.    I  got  49  cents  an  hour. 
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As  far  as  I  can  say,  the  skilled  mechanics  get  about — well,  anywhere 
from  50  to  61  to  65  cents  an  hour.  The  same  man  can  get  about 
90  cents  outside. 

Senator  McKellar.  Were  you  paid  time  and  a  half  for  overtime? 

Mr.  Brogan.  That  is  only 

Senator  McKellar.  There  seems  to  be  some  question  as  to  whether 
they  were  or  not,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  am  asking  you.  Were  you 
paid  time  and  a  half  for  overtime? 

Mr.  Brogan.  They  have  a  rule  here  to  abide  the  eight-hour  system, 
as  far  as  I  can  understand,  that  they  would  pay  time  and  a  half  for 
over  eight  hours.  They  work  eight  hours  and  they  continue  to  work 
you  at  time  and  a  half  after  that,  but  that  is  not  what  the  men  want. 
It  is  not  what  I  wanted. 

Senator  McKellar.  Some  of  the  men  said  that  they  did  not  get 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime? 

Mr.  Brogan.  That  may  be.  I  could  not  say  what  others  do,  but  I 
want,  and  what  the  majority  wants,  is  to  get  less  than  a  14-hour  day. 
A  man  is  not  physically  strong  enough  to  work  14  hours  each  day 
or  each  night.  Nobody  is.  And  that  is  what  the  men  here  are  fight- 
ing for,  that  is  what  thev  want,  and  what  they  are  fighting  for,  and 
they  will  continue  that  fight  until  the  men  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  that  you  are  working  14  hours  nights? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Some  of  them  work  13^  hours  nights  and  10  hours 
in  the  daytime,  and  some  work  10  hours  in  the  day  time  and  14 
hours  at  night. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  the  things  you  are  fighting 
against? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Yes;  that,  I  think,  is  the  most  important  thing  of  all, 
and  also  to  get  the  union  recognized,  so  that  we  can  have  somebody 
that  can  talk  to  the  bosses. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  else  is  it  that  you  are  fighting  for? 

Mr.  Brogan.  We  want  enough  money  to  live  on  and  we  want  an 
eight-hour  day. 

Senator  McKellar.  When  you  work  14  hours  a  day  you  get  paid 
for  17  hours? 

Mr.  Brogan.  We  get  time  and  a  half  after  we  work  eight  hours. 

Senator  McKellar.  That  would  be  17  hours  if  you  worked  14 
hours  a  day? 

Mr.  Brogan.  No.  I  do  not  think  I  could  make  you  understand  it. 
If  two  men  are  working  on  a  job  they  each  get  12  hours,  even 
though  one  works  12  hours  and  the  other  14.  That  figures  12  hours 
apiece,  and  they  work  that  way  for  two  weeks.  Then  the  next  week 
they  shift  over  again.  The  man  that  works  the  short  hours  gets  as 
much  as  the  man  who  works  the  long  hours. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  alternate  by  weeks? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Yes;  and  that  is  an  agreement  between  the  men,  the 
company  says. 

Senator  Fhipps.  You  made  one  statement  there  in  reference  to 
the  time  of  employment  from  May  24,  1918,  as  I  got  it,  up  to  June 
30,  1919.  You  made  reference  to  the  Fourth  of  efuly,  and  you  said 
that  you  would  not  work  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  You  were  referring 
to  the  preceding  July  Fourth,  were  you  not?  I  do  not  want  to  take 
advantage  of  you 
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Mr.  Brooan.  I  was  employed  on  the  26th  of  April,  1916,  but  as  I 
went  on  to  explain,  I  had  not  lost  any  time  but  tnree  days  from  the 
24th  of  November,  when  my  stepson  died,  until  the  day  I  was  dis- 
charged, and  two  of  the  days  I  got  off  for  business,  and  one  day,  as 
I  said,  was  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  was  afraid  that  the  record  would  read  in  a  way 
that  was  not  intelligent  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Brooan.    I  worked  seven  days  a  week. 

Senator  Phipps.  In  the  three  years? 

Mr.  Brogan.  No  ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  last  six  or  seven  months. 
I  say  that  I  changed  jobs.  I  was  first  a  carpenter,  and  then  I  was  a 
fireman,  and  the  last  job  I  had  was  running  these  pumps. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  did  that  end  ? 
'  Mr.  Brooan.  On  the  30th  of  June  I  was  discharged. 

Senator  Phipps.  Why  were  you  discharged? 

Mr.  Brooan.  I  was  discharged  because  I  joined  the  union. 

Senator  Phipps.  Was  that  the  reason  p:iven  you  for  your  discharge? 

Mr.  Brooan.  r^o,  sir — joining  the  union? 

Senator  Phipps.  Was  that  the  reason  given  you  for  your  discharge? 

Mr.  Brooan.  Well,  the  boss  over  me  came  to  me  and  he  said: 
*'  Brogan,  I  have  bad  news."  I  said,  "  What  is  it?"  He  said,  "  I  hate 
to  tell  this.  I  really  hate  to  tell."  I  said,  *'  Go  ahead."  He  said,  "  I 
am  going  to  let  you  out."  I  said,  "  How  is  that?  Why?"  "I  have 
got  too  many  men,"  he  said.  "  Well,  in  point  of  service,  I  am  the 
oldest  man  in  the  mill.  I  drove  the  first  nail  that  started  to  build 
it."  He  says,  "  I  can  not  help  it.  That  comes  from  a  power  higher 
up." 

Senator  Phipps.  Did  he  tell  you  that  you  had  been  charged  with 
having  been  under  the  influence  of  liquor;  that  that  was  the  reason 
they  let  you  out? 

Mr.  Brogan.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  taken  a  drop  of  liquor  since  the 
13th  day  of  March,  1915.  I  will  explain  that  a  little  later  on.  I 
want  to  explain  me  a  little  later  on.  When  he  told  men  that  I  was 
going  to  be  discharged,  I  asked  him  if  I  could  see  Mr.  Miller,  the 
superintendent  of  motive  power.  He  said,  "  He  is  down  about  the 
plants  now  and  he  won't  be  back  much — ^he  won't  be  back  in  a  couple 
of  hours."  I  says,  "  I  will  go  there  and  see  him."  Well,  I  went  and 
saw  him,  and  I  said,  "  Well,  I  got  your  notice.  I  am  discharged,  Mr. 
Miller?"  ,^  Yes."  I  said,  "How  does  it  come  that  you  pick  on  me 
when  there  is  so  manv  new  men  here,  men  who  have  come  in  here 
lately?"  He  said,  "That  is  the  way  of  it.  There  is  no  argument 
about  it." 

I  said  a  while  back  that  I  wanted  to  give  you  a  little  information 
about  the  drinking  quefition.  When  I  went  there  to  ^et  employ- 
ment Capt.  Bowen,  one  of  the  greatest  drinkers  in  Clairton,  chief 
of  police  for  the  mill  company — after  I  had  gotten  employment  I 
had  gone  out  and  went  to  work,  and  I  was  held  up  because  I  did 
not  have  a  card,  and  it  caused  me  a  little  trouble.  I  went  up  to 
see  what  the  trouble  was  and  they  did  not  care  to  tell  me  at  first. 
Caj)t.  Bowen  was  also  at  the  head  of  the  employment  office  at 
Clairton  at  the  time  and  finally  I  persuaded  him  to  tell  me.  He 
said  that  Mr.  Vonolds,  superintendent  of  construction,  said,  "You 
are  charged  with  being  a  booze  hoister."  That  was  a  surprise  to 
me.    He  said,  "  You  had  better  go  up  and  get  it  fixed  up." 
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I  went  up  to  Squire  Morrow's  office  and  I  wrote  out  a  i:taceinent 
and  made  oath  to  it  that  I  had  not  taken  a  drop  of  liquor  -ince, 
I  think,  1915,  the  13th  of  March.  And  right  in  belov  that  I  wrote 
that  I  would  give  any  man  $100  that  could  prove  anything  to  the 
contrary,  and  I  took  that  in  to  Capt.  Bowen.  He  said,  "Tliat  is 
very  good.  That  is  what  I  want.  You  were  reported  down  at  Ihe 
other  officer — it  was  reported  that  you  were  a  booze  hoister."  I  said, 
"  That  is  a  nice  shape  to  put  me  m,  keep  me  out  of  a  job,  when  1 
€an  not  g:o  to  work."  He  said  that  he  did  not  do  Jt.  lie  told  me 
the  superintendent  had  told  him.  I  went  back  and  I  took  my  card 
and  I  went  to  the  superintendent  of  construction.  He  was  out  on 
the  job,  and  I  said  that  I  will  come  in  at  noon  and  we  will  <lear 
it  up  to-day.  After  he  came  back,  after  dinner,  I  came  there  and 
I  did  not  get  a  chance  to  speak  to  him.  He  says,  "  Go  on ;  that  is 
all  right." 

Mr.  Rubin.  Wait  a  minute.  How  about  the  meetings?  Were 
there  any  meetings? 

Mr.  Brogan.  I  want  to  state  a  word  about  Capt.  Bowen.  It  is 
important.  He  is  the  captain  of  all  of  the  mill  police,  and  at  one 
of  the  meetings  we  were  having  he  came  down  there  and  he  was  so 
drunk  that  he  actually  had  to  be  carried  through  the  crowd  and 
put  in  his  automobile.  He  sat  there  for  half  an  hour.  The  steel 
company  sent  a  bunch  of  spies  out  to  the  meeting,  and  one  of  the 
superintendents,  Jake  was  his  name,  was  that  drunk  that  he  could 
not  stand  up,  and  he  went  up  on  the  hillside  and  he  went  to  sleep. 

Mr.  Rubin.  How  about  meetings?  Were  there  any  meetings  al- 
lowed? 

Mr.  Brogan.  No,  sir;  we  are  not  allowed  to  have  any  meetings 
there. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Of  any  kind? 

Mr.  Brogan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Any  meetings — not  even  a  union  meeting? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Not  even  a  union  meeting. 

Mr.  Rubin.  What  can  you  say  in  regard  to  the  members  of  your 
union  having  subscribed  for  Liberty  bonds  and  for  the  Red  Cross? 

Mr.  Brogan.  We  have  all  subscribed  so  far  as  I  know.  I  have  got 
a  $500  bond  with  two  payments  made  on  it  already  and  a  $600. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Is  there  any  Bolshevism  or  I.  W.  W.  s  among  the  men 
there? 

Mr.  Brogan.  I  never  met  any  Bolshevists  or  I.  W.  W.'s  or  an- 
archists in  all  my  life  anywhere. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Are  there  any  such — is  there  any  such  talk  among  the 
men  down  there? 

Mr.  Brogan.  No  ;  I  have  never  heard  any  of  it. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  brought  here  several  wit- 
nesses  

Senator  Phipps  (interrupting).  I  understand  that  you  are  an 
American  citizen? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Yes,  sir.    I  was  bom  3  miles  from  there. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  own  your  own  property? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  Are  you  a  man  with  a  family? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  What  have  you  been  doing  since  you  were  out  of 
the  mills? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Well,  I  was  going  to  build  a  little  addition  to  my 
house,  and  there  were  some  repairs  around  my  house  that  I  was 
going  to  do.  I  was  going  to  do  some  more,  but  since  Mr.  Foster 
asked  me  if  I  could  find  him  a  hall — he  asked  me  if  I  could  find  him 
a  hall.  I  did  find  a  hall,  and  Mr.  Foster  came  out  and  he  paid  a 
month's  rent  on  it.  Mr.  Foster  sent  out  and  started  the  union  head- 
quarters, and  a  policeman  that  they  call  Slim  in  Wilson — there  was  a 
notice,  and  he  tore  that  notice  down.    The  steel  company 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  you  see  this  man  tear  it  down  ? 

Mr.  Brogan.  No;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Walsh.  Then  that  is  hearsay? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Yes ;  but  it  is  torn  down  all  right.  I  was  out  passing 
bills,  and  I  was  arrested  for  passing  bills. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  your  employment  since  you  have 
been  out  of  the  mills?    Have  you  been  working  for  anybody? 

Mr.  Brogan.  I  was  going  to  say  that  the  first  28  days  that  I  was 
out  that  I  worked  around  my  own  home,  and  Mr.  Foster  asked  me 
to  take  this  secretary  job  out  there  for  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  you  call  it,  organizing? 

Mr.  Brogan.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  call  it  organizer  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  on  a  salary  ? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Yes ;  I  work  by  the  day  for  them. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  much  do  you  get? 

Mr.  Brogan.  $8  a  day. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  not  get  any  more  than  $8  a  day? 

Mr.  Brogan.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Don't  you  get  so  much  for  each  man  that  you 
get  into  the  union? 

Mr.  Brogan.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Senator  'Sterling.  You  just  simply  get  $8  a  day? 

Mr.  Brogan.  I  get  $8  a  day. 

Senator  Sterling.  When  were  you  discharged? 

Mr.  Brogan.  The  30th  day  of  June  of  last  year  was  the  last  day 
that  I  worked. 

Senator  Sterling.  1919? 

Mr.  Brogan.  1919;  yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  been  receiving  $8  a  day  since  that 
time? 

Mr.  Brogan.  No,  sir;  since  obout  the  28th  day  of  July. 

Senator  Sterling.  From  about  the  28th  day  of  July  ? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  are  getting  that  pay  now  ? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  "Wliat  wages  were  you  getting  when  you  were 
discharged  from  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Brogan.  I  was  getting  49  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  were  working  how  many  hours  ? 

Mr.  Brogan.  I  worked  in  the  daytime  10|^  hours,  and  in  the  night- 
time I  worked  15^  hours. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  were  getting  49  cents  an  hour  for  the 
first  eight  hours  and  time  and  a  half 
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Mr.  Bbogan.  For  four  hours. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  when  you  were  working  10  hours 

Mr.  Brogan.  Then  I  got  the  other  fellow's  two  hours. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  got  time  and  a  half,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  For  the  two  hours  over  the  eight  houi*s? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  when  you  were  working  14  hours  you  got 
time  and  a  half  for  six  hours  ? 

Mr.  Brogan.  No,  sir ;  only  for  two  hours. 

Senator  Sterling.  Just  for  two  hours? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Well,  we  got  it  for  four  hours.  I  made  a  mistake. 
Both  day  and  night  we  got  the  time  for  eight  hours  and  time  and  a 
half  for  four  hours,  we  got  it  the  same  for  the  day  as  we  did  for  the 
night.  The  man  does  not  get  any  more  hours  than  the  day  man, 
although  he  works  longer. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  what  do  your  wages,  in  dollars  and  cents^ 
amount  to  when  you  are  working  10  hours  ? 

Mr.  Brogan.  to  $6.84,  it  is  figured. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  when  you  are  working  longer  time? 

Mr.  Brogan.  I  did  not  understand  that  first. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  much  in  dollars  and  cents  did  you  get 
when  you  were  working  10  hours  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Brogan.  I  did  not  work  10  hours  a  day. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  thought  you  said  yoii  were  working  10  hours 
a  day? 

Mr.  Brogan.  We  worked  10^  hours  a  day. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  how  much  in  dollars  and  cents  did  you  get? 

Mr.  Brogan.  We  got  two  hours  that  belonged  to  the  other  fellow. 
If  I  can  make  you  understand  that 

Senator  Sterling.  Then  you  were  paid  regularly — your  regular 
pay  was  $6.84  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Yes;  for  12  hours. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  name  of  the  union  that  you  belong 
to? 

Mr.  Brogan.  I  belong  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  what  is  the  branch  organization  ? 

Mr.  Brogan.  The  branch? 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  belong  to  a  union  now  ? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  by  what  local  name  is  it  known  ? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Well,  we  have  not  got  a  local  formed  there  as  yet, 
you  know.  We  have  not  got  a  local  there  yet.  We  tried  to  get  one^ 
but  we  could  not  get  a  hall. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  members  have  you  in  the  union  at 
the  present  time  ? 

Ml-.  Brogan.  Well^  indeed,  I  could  not  tell  you,  for  the  reason 
that  they  were  sendmg  our  applications  in  to  Mr.  Foster  and  he 
'files  them  away  in  with  some  others,  along  with  some  of  the  others^ 
and  I  could  not  tell  you  the  exact  number. 

Senator  Walsh.  Approximately,  there  are  some  thousands — do 
you  say  that  there  are  some  thousands? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Walsh.  When  was  this  union  organized? 

Mr.  Brooan.  We  were  organized — we  were  organizing  it  right 
Along. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  say  that  you  were  discharged  on  June  301 

Mr.  Brogan.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  For  being  a  member  of  a  union? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  Then  it  must  have  been  created  before  that  timet 

Mr.  Brogan.  We  had  begun  to  take  out  cards. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  when  did  you  join  the  union? 

Mr.  Brogan.  About  the  2d,  I  think,  of  February.  I  sent  in  my 
application  to  the  city  office. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  what  union  is  it  that  you  joined? 

Mr.  Brogan.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  it  have  any  branch  name  or  loral  name? 

Mr.  Brogan.  No. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Perhaps  I  can  explain.  They  had  been  sending  in 
their  applications,  and  were  to  be  segregated  into  various  branches, 
but  because  they  could  not — ^they  were  not  permitted  to  have  meet- 
ings— they  could  not  segregate  them. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  all  that  you  had  done,  then,  was  to  join  the 
union — and  all  you  have  to  do  is  by  sending  in  your  card  and  to  gef 
others  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  you  have  had  no  meetings  up  to 
date? 

Mr  Brogan.  No  ;  only  under  closed  doors.    I  think  we  did. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  how  did  you  take  the  strike  vote? 

Mr.  Brogan.  We  gave  each  man  a  blank  about  this  size  [illus- 
trating], and  he  was  to  put  a  X  here  [indicating],  "  Yes  "  or  "  No." 
It  read  something  like  this ;  it  was  left  up  to  him :  "  If  you  want  the 
demands  put  a  X  after  the  yes;  if  you  don't  want  them  put  a  X 
after  the  no." 

The  Chairman.  How  many  lan^ages  were  that  book  printed  int 

Mr.  Brogan.  Four  or  five;  I  did  not  know  how  many  different 
languages. 

Senator  Walsh.  Who  collected  those  votes? 

Mr.  Brogan.  They  brought  them  into  the  office. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  an  office  in  this  communiihr  ? 

Mr.  Brogan.  We  have  up  there  a  little  bit  of  an  office,  about  10 
feet  square. 

Senator  Walsh.  In  what  plant,  in  connection  with  what  plant, 
is  that  union  that  you  are  soliciting  members  for?  What  is  the 
name  of  the  plant? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Well,  there  is  three  separate  plants  up  there,  three 
plants,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  the  Morris  &  Bailey,  and  Monongahela 
Tube. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  are  all  of  them  parts  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Brogan.  No. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  of  them  are  with  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Brogan.  The  two  plants — ^the  one,  whatever  you  want  to  call 
it,  the  Clairton  mill,  and  the  by-product — whether  you  call  it  one 
plant  or  two. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Has  there  been  any  separation  of  the  union  mem- 
bers of  these  plants?  Have  they  been  separated  into  groups  at  all 
yet? 

Mr.  Brogan.  No,  sir;  they  have  not. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  say  that  you  have  been  prevented  from  hold- 
ing meetings? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  a  very  important  statement,  and  I  want 
to  ask  you  a  few  questions  and  see  just  how  much  personal  knowl- 
edge you  have  about  it.    You  say  that  you  hired  a  hall  ? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  you  put  a  sign  outside? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  it  was  removed  ? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  anybody  stop  you  6r  anybody  else  froia 
going  into  that  hall? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Yes;  the  company's  agent  told  me  that  if  I  both- 
ered  that  hall  that  I  would  have  trouble,  and  he  weighs  about  250 
pounds. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Brogan.  I  have  not  got  his  name.  He  is  a  foreigner  that  I 
have  seen  around  up  there. 

Senator  Walsh.  Can  you  furnish  us  his  name? 

Mr.  Brogan.  I  could. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  his  position  with  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Brogan.  He  gathers  up  men  when  they  are  short  of  men.  He 
is  probably  interested  in  some  of  their  commissaries  and  speak- 
easies up  there. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Brogan.  I  did  not  want  to  talk  to  him  at  all.  The  last  time 
he  talked  at  me,  and  I  went  into  the  squire's  and  burgess's  office  at 
Wilson.  The  police  was  standing  in  there  and  one  of  the  State  con- 
stables, and  I  said,  "  This  man  is  bothering  me,  and  I  want  you  to 
protect  me."  I  was  talking  to  the  burgess  and  the  chief  of  police  and 
the  State  constable. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  had  he  said  to  you  before  that? 

Mr.  Brogan.  That  he  and  I  would  have  trouble  if  I  undertook  to 
use  that  hall. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  happened  in  the  magistrate's  office  ? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Well,  they  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  me. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  say  that  he  said  that  you  would  have  trou- 
ble.    Did  you  use  the  hall? 

Mr.  Brogan.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  did  you  give  up  the  hall  ? 

Mr.  Brogan.  We  had  to  give  it  up. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  gave  it  up,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Brogan.  No  ;  we  did  not.    They  had  our  $40  rent  on  it. 

Senator  Wai^h.  And  is  that  all  you  know  about  the  hall,  that 
this  man  approached  you  and  said  that  you  had  to  give  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Brogan.  No;  he  did  not  say  that  I  had  to  give  it  up.  He 
said,  "If  you  go  around  there  you  are  going  to  have  trouble." 

Senator  Walsh.  And  you  say  that  you  were  peddling  bills! 
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Mr.  Brooan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Announcing  the  organization  of  a  union? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Yes,  sir;  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  meeting. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  you  were  arrested? 

Mr.  Brogan.  I  was  arrested;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Brogan.  By  Mr.  Young,  the  chief  of  police  in  Clairton. 

Senator  Walsh.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  j^ou  were  arrested? 

Mr.  Brogan.  I  was  within  100  yards  of  getting  out  of  Clairton 
borough,  right  in'  front  of  the  main  office  of  the  steel  company 
in  Clairton. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  what  were  you  charged  with  ? 
■  Mr.  Brogan.  With  passing  bills. 

Senator  Walsh.  Were  you  charged  with  a  violation  of  an  ordi- 
nance, a  city  ordinance,  which  prohibits  bill  distributing  in  Clairton, 
or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Brogan.  It  prevented  me — ^the  next  day  I  was  along  there, 
and  I  showed  it  to  the  police — another  man  was  handing  out  bills, 
and  they  did  not  prevent  him.  I  showed  it  to  the  police,  and  he 
said  that  it  was  all  right. 

Senator  Wai^h.  What  kind  of  bill  was  that? 

Mr.  Brogan.  It  was  a  bill  in  regard  to  goods  in  a  store. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  you  claim  a  discrimination  was  made  in 
the  administration  of  the  law? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Because  you  were  peddling  bills  relative  to  a 
labor  meeting  and  you  were  arrested,  while  a  merchant  was  dis- 
tributing bills  and  he  was  not  arrested? 

Mr.  Brogan.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  meeting  where  there  was  some  shooting,  was 
that  a  labor  meeting? 

Mr.  Brogan.  That  was  a  union  meeting.  It  was  held  by  the 
union. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  date  was  that? 

Mr.  Brogan.  That  was  on  the  21st  of  September. 

Senator  Walsh.  Of  this  year? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Of  this  year. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  day  before  the  strike? 

Mr.  Brogan.  The  day  before  the  strike. 

Senator  Wai^h.  Was  there  any  noise  or  disturbance  of  any  kind 
there  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Brogan.  No;  not  at  all,  but  the  constables  rode  right  in 
there.  It  was  much  more  quiet  than  it  is  here  now,  because  there 
are  no  street  cars  up  there  passing  by. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  there  any  reason  that  you  can  give  us  for 
tbem  coming  in  there? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Not  unless  the  steel  company  had  instructed  them 
to  do  that. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  given  us  all  of  the  evidence  that 
you  can  produce  showing:  the  restrictions  of  the  rights  of  holding 
meetings  and  passing  bills  or  the  hiring  of  halls?  Have  you  cov- 
ered the  whole  ground? 

Mr.  Rubin.  You  understand  the  question.  Have  any  meetmgs 
been  permitted  to  be  held? 
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Mr.  Brooan.  Well,  we  have  a  meeting  at  large  in  the  township, 
and  he  follows  us  out  there,  the  constables  and  the  mill  officials, 
and  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  police  from  Clairton  were  there 
or  not.  He  had  permission  to  hold  the  meeting  out  there  from 
the  school  board,  m  this  school  and  we  also  had  permission  from 
Squire  Green,  and  we  were  under  the  protection  of  the  deputy 
sheriff,  but  the  constables  came  out  there  and  rode  up  and  down 
the  streets  and  told  the  people — it  is  a  little  village  out  there,  a 
mining  village,  and  the  people  were  sitting  on  the  front  porch — 
and  he  drove  tlie  women  and  children  in  off  of  their  front  porches, 
and  they  made  them  go  into  the  house,  and  when  we  applied  to 
get  permission  to  hold  another  meeting  we  were  informed  by  the 
school  directors  that  we  could  not  get  it  on  account  of  the  way 
the  constables  had  treated  the  women  out  there. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  date  was  that? 

Mr.  Brooan.  That  meeting — let's  see.  It  was  about  three  weeks 
ago. 

Senator  McKellar.  About  what  proportion  of  the  strikers  in 
Clairton  are  Americans  and  what  proportion  are  foreigners? 

Mr.  Brogan.  The  greatest  proportion  are  foreigners,  because  the 
greatest  proportion  out  there,  before  there  was  any  strikei*s  was  for- 
eigners, and  naturally  the  bigger  proportion  of  the  strikers  would  be 
foreigners  now.  But  tliere  are — pi'etty  much  all  of  the  Americans 
employed  thei-e  are  bosses  and  clerks  and  they  hold  easy  jobs,  and 
the}^  can  stand  these  long  hours,  because  they  can  go  and  take  a 
snooze  once  in  a  while.  The  forei^ers  have  to  do  the  heavy,  hard 
work,  and  they  can  not  stand  up  to  it  like  a  man  taking  a  sleep  every 
3  or  4  hours. 

Senator  McKellar.  Most  of  the  Americans  are  still  at  work  and    ' 
most  of  the  f oreignei*s  are  on  strike  ? 

Mr.  Brooan.  I  believe  that  is  about  the  way  of  it;  that  is,  of  the 
Carnegie  Mills,  but .  down  at  the  Morris  &  Bailey  mills  and  the  . 
Monongahela  Tube  there  is  more  Americans  in  either  of  those  mills  \ 
than  there  are  foreigners ;  and  in  the  Monongahela  Tube  have  never 
made  any  attempt  to  try  to  run.  Thev  are  all  out  on  strike.  Mr. 
Harry  Davis,  in  Morris  &  Bailey's,  Mr.  Harry  Davis  came  down,  and 
I  says  "  Boys,  there  is  something  doing."  About  the  next  day  they 
had  a  bunch  of  his  clerks  out  trying  to  gather  up  men  to  get  some 
smoke  started  in  there.    They  got  a  little  smoke  started  up— — 

Senator  McKellar.  How  "do  the  men  get  along  with  tneir  bosses? 
You  spoke  of  bosses.  Do  you  mean  the  superintendents  over  them  ? 
Are  they  treated  well  by  their  bosses? 

Mr.  Brooan.  The  men  ? 

Senator  McKellar.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brooan.  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  Under  the  system,  the  present 
system,  a  man  has  no  show  at  all  for  his  rights. 

Where  I  was  working  the  man  who  discharged  me  had  either  three 
or  four  brothers  come  there,  and  they  was  working  under  him,  and 
they  got  more  money  than  I  was  getting,  and  they  had  not  been  there 
over — ^more  than  three  or  four  months,  while  I  started  with  the  plant 
itself.  If  you  stand  in  with  the  boss,  if  you  pay  him  something,  or  if 
you  give  him  booze  or  something  like  that,  then  you  can  get  a  good 
job. 

Senator  McKellar.  Can  you  get  booze  up  there  now  ? 
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Mr.  Brogan.  Well,  the  mill  companies  have  been  keeping  their 
commissaries  inside  of  the  mill  yards  for  the  last  three  or  four  years^ 
You  can  get  a  meal  ticket  and  you  can  get  booze  on  it. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  they  still  sell  booze  now  ? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Like  vesterday,  the  policeman  used  to  wear  a  belt  and 
guns,  but  when  you  fellows  came  up  there,  they  hid  them. 

Senator  McKellar.  Is  that  true  of  the  State  constabularj^  ? 

Mr.  Brogan.  I  am  talking  about  the  mill  policemen,  inside  of  the 
'  mill  there.    The  State  constables  went  in  the  nills  yesterday  and  hid. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  understand  that  there  has  been  some  vio- 
lence but  that  no  one  has  been  hurt  ? 

Mr.  Brogan.  No  one  hurt  ?    Let  me  bring  some  up  and  show  you. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  many  were  hurt — were  many  hurt  ? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Yes. 

Senator  McKjellar.  How  many? 

Mr.  Brogan.  There  were  so  many  with  their  heads  battered  up 
and 

Mr.  Rubin.  We  have  got  some  of  them  here. 

The  Chairman.  The  mayor  is  here  to  give  some  testimony,  and  1 
would  like  to  have  him  testify  before  we  adjourn. 

Mr.  Rubin.  I  want  to  put  into  the  record  the  names  of  witnesses 
who  can  testify  to  like  instances,  without  calling  the  witnesses. 

Senator  Sterling.  Mr.  Brogan,  I  want  to  ask  one  or  two  ques- 
tions. 

Did  the  bills  which  you  were  peddling  announce  the  object  of  the 
meeting? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Well,  they  read  something  like  this :  "  There  will  be 
a  mass  meeting  of — there  will  be  a  union  mass  meeting  of  steel 
workers  " 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  got  one  of  them  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Brogan.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  thev  announce  the  purpose  of  the  meeting, 
that  it  was  for  the  purpose  or  forming  a  local  union? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Well,  I  do  not  remember  now. 

Senator  Sterling.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Brogan,  that  it  did 
not  announce,  did  it,  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  to  form 
a  local  union?  I  would  like  the  witness  to  answer  that  question. 
Did  or  did  not  these  bills — or  does  he  know  whether  on  these  bills 
there  was  an  announcement  of  the  purpose  of  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  Please  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Brogan.  I  can  not  remember  what  was  on  those  bills. 

Senator  Sterling.  At  whose  instance  were  the  bills  printed  ?  Did 
you  have  those  bills  printed  ? 

Mr.  Brogan.  No.  They  were  printed  by  order  from  the  city 
officer,  who  sent  them  there.    I  came  in  for  them. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  know,  do  you  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
the  bills  did  not  state  on  their  face  that  the  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  to  form  a  local  union? 

Mr.  Brogan.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  about  that,  either,  now. 

Senator  Sterling.  Wore  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  were  not  all 
public  meetings  prohibited? 

Mr.  Brogan.  No. 

Senator  Sterling.  They  were  not? 
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Mr.  Brogan.  No  ;  and  they  are  not  to-day ;  public  meetings  are  not 
prohibited  from  anybody  but  us.  I  talked  to  this  policeman, 
Burgess  Thomas  Williams,  not  very  long  ago,  and  he  says.  "  I  have 
not  got  the  authority  to  either  stop  or  give  you  permission  " — but  he 
ertops  them  all  right. 

Mr.  KuBiN.  Those  bills  are  merely  to  call  a  mass  meeting,  and 
they  come  from  the  officer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  Chairman.  What  duty  do  you  do — and  whatever  you  do  it  is 
under  the  orders  of  Mr.  Foster? 

Mr.  Brogan.  Well,  members  or  anything  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  report  to  Mr.  Foster  what  you  do? 

Mr.  Brogan.  No;  I  know  what  I  am  to  do,  so  far  as  writing 
them  up. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  any  instructions  from  Mr.  Foster 
what  to  do?  • 

Mr.  Brogan.  Well,  sometimes  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  the  one  directly  over  you,  directing  what 
you  do? 

Mr.  Brogan.  No:  there  is  several.  Here  is  Mr.  Brown  and  some- 
times I  see  him,  and  othei*s  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  Mr.  Brown's  position? 

Mr.  Rubin.  He  is  an  organizer,  and  he  is  trying  to  take  care  of 
the  people  that  are  arrested. 

TESTIMONY  OF  E.  V.  BABCOCK. 

E.  V.  Babcock  was  called  as  a  witness,  and,  having  been  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Babcock,  you  are  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And,  of  course,  this  strike  matter  has  come  under 
your  observation,  officially  and  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  would  be  glad  to  have  you  go 
ahead  and  tell  them  what  you  know  about  it,  in  your  own  way,  and 
especially  as  to  order  or  disorder. 

Mr.  Babcock.  My  main  interest  in  this  strike  is  to  keep  order 
and  peace  in  the  city.  We  have  not  experienced  difficulty  smce  the 
strike  started.  I  think  we  have  had  remarkably  good  order  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  strike  up  to  the  present  time. 

A  good  deal  of  the  credit  for  the  good  order  is  due  to  the  men 
themselves.  They  have  assured  us  that  they  would  keep  order; 
and,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  they  have  carried 
that  assurance  out. 

We  fortified  ourselves  to  keep  peace  and  order  in  case  they  did 
not,  and  in  case  there  was  any  disturbance;  we  increased  our  police 
force  and  arranged  that  they  should  devote  very  much  of  the  time 
in  the  districts  where  the  disorder  might  take  place,  but  up  to  this 
time  we  have  experienced  no  disorder  of — not  worth  spesdcing  of. 
Now,  I  am  speaking  in  the  city  limits. 

Senator  Sterling.  Are  there  any  plants  in  the  city  limits  where 
^e  strike  is  now  going  on? 
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Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  many. 

Senator  Sterling.  Name  one  some  of  the  larger  ones;  about  how 
many? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  know  exactly  what  you  mean 
by  "  strike  going  on,"  but  there  are  three  or  four  Steel  Corporation 
plants  in  the  Lawrenceville  district,  and  some  in  the  Woods  Lane 
district  on  the  North  Side ;  and  some  out  in  the  Hazelwood  district 
on  Second  Avenue,  the  National  Tube  plant  and  the  Jones  &  Laugh- 
lin  plant,  etc.  There  must  be  6  or  8  or  10  plants  in  the  city  that 
we  kept  our  eye  on,  for  if  there  would  be  trouble  it  would  be  at 
those  plants. 

Senator  McKellar.  Has  there  been  any  trouble  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  No. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Mayor,  what  proportion 
of  the  men  who  went  out  on  strike  to  begin  with  have  gone  back  to 
work? 

Mr.  Babcock.  No;  I  do  not  know  the  exact  proportion,  but  the 
men  have  been  flowing  back  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  first, 
and  especially  after  the  beginning  of  the  second  week. 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babcock.  Just  how  many  men  went  out  I  do  not  know  and 
just  how  many  of  them  have  gone  back  I  do  not  know,  and  just 
how  many  men  are  still  out  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  any  of  the  mills  in  the  district  suspended 
operations? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  think  not.  They  may  be  partially  suspended,  but 
•*  I  know  of  no  plant  that  was  shut  down  in  the  city  at  any  time  dur- 
•  ing  the  strike.  I  get  mv  information,  the  information  that  I  am  try- 
ing to  give  you,  from  that  given  to  the  police  department.  We  have 
had  our  superintendent  of  police  visit  all  of  these  districts  every 
morning,  starting  out  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  going  from 
plant  to  plant  and  getting  in  something  like  9  o'clock,  and  watching 
the  morning  shifts,  seeing  that  the  men  were  placed  around  where 
he  wanted  tliem  and  attending  to  their  business. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  there  was  no  violence  or  disorder  in  the 
city,  you  say? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Oh,  there  might  have  been  some  little  bits  of  noises 
in  relieving  the  men. 

Mr.  Rubin.  I  would  like  to  have  the  Senators  ask  the  Mayor  why 
it  was  that,  with  all  of  this  peace  and  order,  why  he  had  arbitrarily 
issued  an  order  that  hereafter  no  meetings  of  the  men  or  the  strikers 
can  be  held  at  any  place  other  than  at  Labor  Temple,  which  is  not 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  strikers,  and  one  other  small  hall,  a 
distance  away,  where — a  long  distanc  e  away  from  where  they  live — 
and  denied  the  right  to  hold  meetings  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Babcock.  It  is  not  the  intention  or  the  policy  of  the  city  ad- 
ministration to  deny  these  men  meetings.  It  has  not  been.  It  has 
not  been  our  policy  to  deny  them  or  anybody  else  meetings.  We  have 
given  permits  to  have  meetings  on  the  south  side  close  to  the  Jones  & 
Laughlin  mills,  and  in  the  Lawrenceville  district,  and  in  the  Labor 
Temple,  and  on  the  north  side. 

As  this  condition  grew  more  intense,  the  police  authorities — tlw 
chief  of  police  and  the  director  of  public  safety — ^thought  it  was  be^^r 
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to  discontinue  meetings  on  the  south  side  and  in  the  Lawrenceville 
district,  and  recommmded  that  the  workmen  should  have  their  meet- 
ings in  the  Labor  Temple,  which  is  really  the  biggest  hall  in  the 
city,  a  very  commodious  hall. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  will  it  hold  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Well,  I  attended  one  meeting  during  the  street  car 
strike,  of  the  strikers  there,  and  they  said  there  were  about  3,000  in 
the  room.  It  was  overpacked,  cong.sted  beyond  measure,  but  it  will 
hold  1,500  or  2,000  people  at  one  time  in  that  big  auditorium  room. 
It  is  one  of  the  biggest  rooms  in  the  city,  and  very  centrally  located, 
a  couple  of  blocks  from  where  you  are  sitting  and  from  all  of  the 
down-town  manufacturing  districts;  and  it  is  about  as  near  the  cen- 
ter as  any  hall  we  have  in  the  city. 

The  police  department  did  give  them  a  further  permit  for  north- 
side  meetings  in  a  part  of  the  citj  where  there  arc  no  mills.  It  is  not 
so  very  far  from  the  mill  district  on  the  north  side  over  the  river. 
1  do  not  know  exactly  where  the  meeting  place  is. 

There  was  one  reason  that  was  potent  in  deciding  when  these  men 
asked  me  to  allow  these  meetings  to  be  held,  when  thev  were  denied, 
and  that  is  the  chief  of  police  and  the  department  or  public  safety 
and  the  mayor — ^there  were  a  great  many  complaints  from  the  resi- 
dents about  th<  se  particular  places  cominjr  into  the  police  department, 
saying  that  they  were  afraid  and  askmg  us  to  discontinue  those 
meetings  there,  from  people  that  lived  there,  Americans  or  foreign- 
ers that  had  been  there  so  long  that  they  are  Americans  and  are  regu- 
lar residents  of  the  vicinity.  They  complained,  and  their  many  com- 
Elaints  came  to  the  chief  of  police"  about  it.  I  do  not  think  it  is  very 
armful  to  the  men  to  have  their  meetings  confined  to  these  two 
places  now. 

Senator  Sterling.  Considering  the  fact,  Mr.  Mayor,  that  there  was 
this  general  strike  on,  and  considering  these  things,  these  complaints 
that  came  from  these  districts,  would  you  regard  it  as  any  more  than 
the  exercise  of  reasonable  care  and  caution  to  restrict  the  places  in 
which  these  meetings  might  be  held? 

Mr.  Babcock.  That  is  the  ground  on  which  we  did  it.  I  told  the 
men  when  they  appeared  before  me  that  my  position  was  entirely 
neutral.  I  would  not  take  sides  with  either  side,  the  steel  manufac- 
turers or  the  men,  either;  and  that  I  was  mayor  of  them  all;  and 
that  I  wanted  to  be  fair  to  them  all;  and  I  held  to  that  position 
fearlessly. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  refen^ed  to  a  street  car  strike.  Was  that  a 
recent  occurrence? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Piiipps.  Was  there  any  difficulty  in  handling  the  situation 
at  the  time  ?    Was  there  any  violence  then  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  had  an  incipient  riot  on  Fifth  Avenue,  but  it 
was  not  very  serious.  There  was  not  $100  worth  of  property  de- 
stroyed in  the  city.  It  was  the  result  of  a  spontaneous  meeting  that 
grew  up  in  the  street  of  curiosity  seekers  that  flocked  out  on  the 
streets  from  the  office  buildings,  and  they  were  the  mischief- 
makers  ;  there  were  the  newsboys  and  boys  of  that  kind.  I  do  not 
think  the  strikers  were  represented  in  the  meeting  on  the  street  at  all ; 
but  there  was  a  big^  crowd  gathered  on  the  street — gathered  in  an 
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instant;  so  quickly  that  our  mounted  police,  who  were  a  half  a  block 
away,  could  not  get  away  and  get  there. 

Senator  McKmjjvr.  Have  there  been  any  strikers  arrested  since 
the  strike  began  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  To  what  extent  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  do  not  know  the  actual  number.    I  am  speaking^ 
for  Pittsburgh  only. 

Senator  McKellar.  Has  there  been  any  strikers  intimidated  by 
having  some  of  their  people  arrested 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Rubin.  I  would  like  to  have  the  Senators  ask  the  mayor  an- 
other question:  Why,' in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  admitted  that  the 
meetings  were  orderly,  and  the  labor  leaders  had  oflFered  to  assist  in 
the  matter  of  policing,  and  had  oflFered  even  to  reimburse  the  city 
for  any  police  that  might  be  furnished,  why  he  denied  them  the  right 
to  hold  meetings  when  they — and  they  had  advised  the  men  to  travel 
by  street  cars  to  go  to  the  halls — when  the  halls  can  only  accommo- 
date 2,000  when  filled,  when  there  are  15,000  out  on  strike  in  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  before,  that  the  con- 
trolling and  potent  reasons  for  refusing  a  permit  for  the  two  build- 
ings was  because  of  the  serious  complamts  that  came  in  quite  large 
numbers  into  the  police  department  and  into  the  headquarters  from 
the  residents  in  the  districts.  These  meetings  were  held  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  plants  where  contests  were  going  on;  and,  naturally — 
if  you  question  about  miles;  it  is  not  miles  from  the  South  Side 
headquarters  to  your  labor  temple,  and  it  is  a  short  distance,  and  a 
man  can  walk  over  there ;  the  men  can  walk  if  they  want  to,  and  it  is 
a  convenient  place  to  get  to  from  the  Lawrenoeville  district. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  did  vour  experience  with  the  street  car  strike 
influence  you  at  all  in  declining  to  give  further  permits  for  the 
meetings  during  this  present  strike  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Only  to  this  extent,  that  we  were  quite  unprepared 
when  the  street  car  strike  took  place,  and  we  took  every  precaution 
this  time  to  meet  any  contingency  that  we  might  have  to  face.  Of 
course,  this  whole  thing  had  a  bearing,  the  street  car  strike  would 
have  had  a  bearing  on  not  granting  these  permits,  because  we  thought 
that  was  an  additional  precaution  to  keep  peace  and  order,  and  noth- 
ing else. 
The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  yon,  Mr.  Mayor. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MES.  MAKY  DOIINSKY. 

Mrs.  Mary  Dolinsky  was  thereupon  produced  as  a  witness,  and,, 
having  been  dulv  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Rubin.  What  is  your  name? 

Mrs.  Dolinsky.  Mrs.  Mary  Dolinslcy. 

Mr.  Rubin.  How  many  children  have  you? 

Mrs.  Dolinsky.  Four. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  on  that  Sunday,  September  21,  were  you  at  that 
meeting? 

Mrs.  Dolinsky.  No,  sir;  I  was  not.    I  was  not  at  the  meeting. 
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Mr.  Rubin.  Where  was  you  ? 

Mrs,  DoLiNSKY.  I  was  at  home. 

Mr.  Rubin.  How  far  is  your  home  from  the  meeting? 
Mrs.  Dolinsky.  My  home  is  up  on  a  hill  and  this  was  down  like 
this  [indicating!. 

Mr.  Rubin.  What  happened  to  you  that  day  ? 

Mrs.  Dolinsky.  Nothing  happened  to  me  until  the  22d. 

Mr.  Rubin.  What  happened  to  you  on  the  22d  ? 

Mrs.  Dolinsky.  Well,  I  went  out  on  the  porch,  and  I  was  out 
there,  and  a  woman  hollered  to  me,  "  Your  man  is  getting  clubbed." 
I  ran  down  to  where  he  was,  and  I  could  not  tell  whether  it  was 
my  man  or  not,  he  was  bleeding  so  hard,  and  the  State  police  he 
pointed  at  me — ^he  pointed  a  gun  at  me — and  he  told  me  to  get  away 
from  there,  and  I  hollered,  "Don't  kill  my  man."  He  just  pointed 
at  me — ^he  pointed  a  gun  at  me — and  my  mother  said,  "  No,  it  is  not 
your  man,"  and  I  went  back  home  and  I  didn't  bother  them  any 
more. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  mill  does  your  husband  work? 

Mrs.  Dolinsky.  In  the  Steel  Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  your  husband? 

Mrs.  Dolinsky.  No;  it  wasn't  him;  they  just  hollered  that  it  was 
my  man,  and  I  did  not  know  whether  it  was  or  not,  and  I  ran  down, 
and  I  couldn't  tell  whether  it  was  my  man  or  not,  he  was  bleeding 
so,  and  they  hollered  for  me  to  go,  and  I  ran  down,  and  I  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  my  man  or  not. 

.  The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  saw  this  man  that  had  been 
clubbed? 

Mrs.  Dolinsky.  Yes;  I  saw  this  man  that  had  been  clubbed,  he 
was  by  a  wagon  well,  and  they  were  rubbing  him,  and  the  police 
told  me  to  go  away,  and  they  pointed  a  gim  at  me.  I  hollered, 
"  Don't  kill  my  man,"  and  my  mother  came  back  there  for  me. 

Senator  Phipps.  Where  was  this  place? 

Mrs.  Dolinsky.  It  was  on  Second  Street  in  Clairton. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  husband  was  working  in  that  mill,  was 
he? 

Mrs.  Dolinsky.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  working  in  there  now  ? 

Mrs.  Dolinsky.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  bom  in  this  country,  Mrs.  Dolinsky? 

Mrs.  Dolinsky.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  And  was  your  husband  bom  in  this  country? 

Mrs.  Dolinsky.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  he  bom? 

Mrs.  Dolinsky.  Austria-Hungary. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mrs.  Dolinsky.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  he  been  here,  do  you  know? 

Mrs.  Dolinsky.  About  11  years. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  got  out  his  first  papers? 

Mrs.  Dolinsky.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  ever  talked  about  becoming  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States? 

Mrs.  Dolinsky.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Why  has  he  not  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States? 

Mrs.  DoLiNSKY.  He  has  not  had  a  chance  to  go  ahead  and  to  learn 
to  speak  very  good  English  and  he  can  not  get  out  them  papers. 
Then,  too,  he  never  had  anyone  to  go  with  him. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  ever  speak  English  in  your  home? 

Mrs.  DoLiNSKY.  Yes;  we  talk  to  our  children. 

Senator  McKellar.  Are  your  parents  living  in  the  United  States? 
Were  you  born  in  the  United  States? 

Mrs.  DoLiNSKY.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  want  your  husband  to  become  an 
American  citizen? 

Mrs.  DoLiNSKY.  Yes;  I  want  him  to  become  an  American  citizen, 
and  I  have  two  brothers  that  served  in  France  for  the  United  States. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  many  days  does  your  husband  work  each 
week? 

Mrs.  DoLiNSKY.  Twelve  hours  a  day. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  does  he  work  Sundays,  too  ? 

Mrs.  DoLiNSKY.  He  works  Sundays,  too;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  does  he  get? 

Mrs.  DoLiNSKY.  He  gets  $6.06  for  12  hours. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  for  amusement?  Do.you  go  to 
the  movies  and  take  the  children  ? 

Mrs.  DoLiNSKY.  No;  I  do  not  take  them  to  the  movies. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  recreation  or  amusement? 

Mrs.  DoLiNSKY.  At  home  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mrs.  DoLiNSKY.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  work  how  many  hours  yourself  ? 

Mi*s.  DoLiNSKY.  I  work  all  day  and  I  do  not  get  through. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  your  husband  works  Sundays,  does  he? 

Mrs.  DoLiNSKY.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Does  he  work  there  every  Sunday?  Doesn't  h^ 
get  off  any  Sunday  ? 

Mrs.  DoLiNSKY.  Well,  on  one  Sunday  he  is  on  the  day  turn  and 
the  next  Sunday  he  is  on  the  night  turn. 

Senator  Phipps.  Does  he  get  off  any  other  day  during  the  week? 

Mrs.  DoLiNSKY.  No,  sir;  he  does  not  get  off  any  other  day  during 
the  week. 

Senator  Phipps.  Are  you  able  to  get  along  and  to  save  up  any 
money  ? 

Mrs.  DoLiNSKY.  No;  I  have  not  saved  up  any  money  because  I 
have  my  home  furnished  pretty  well. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  ages  of  your  children? 

Mrs.  DoLiNSKY.  The  boy,  he  will  be  8  years  in  December. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  living — liow  are  you  living  nowf 

Mrs.  DoLiNSKY.  Well,  we  are  living  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  your  husband  working? 

Mrs.  DoLiNSKY.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  you  some  money  saved  ? 

Mrs.  DoLiNSKY.  Well,  very  few  have  any  money  saved. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  what  is  it  that  you  are  living  on?  Are 
you  living  on  the  money  that  you  have  saved? 

Mrs.  DoLiNSKY.  Yes;  on  the  money  we  have  saved. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  any  strike  benefits? 
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Mrs.  DotJNSKY.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  rooms  have  you  in  your  house? 

Mrs.  DoLiNSKY.  We  have  a  house  and  five  rooms. 

Senator  McKellar.  Did  you  see  the  man  clubbed,  or  did  they 
strike  him  where  you  saw  him? 

Mrs.  DoLiNSKY.  Yes;  they  had  him  down  by  the  wagon  and  they 
were  clubbing  him. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  many  of  them  were  clubbing  him  ? 

Mrs.  DoLiNSKY.  One  of  them  was  clubbing  him,  and  he  pointed 
a  gun  at  me. 

Senator  McKellar.  Did  they  club  him  hard?  Did  they  make 
him  bleed? 

Mrs.  DoLiNSKY.  Yes ;  they  made  him  bleed.  I  could  not  see  what 
face  he  had,  he  was  bleeding  so  hard. 

The  Chairman.  Did  your  husband  tell  you  why  he  was  strikiM? 

Mrs.  DoLiNSKY.  My  husband  told  me  why  he  was  striking.  He 
said  he  was  satisfied  with  everything. 

The  Chairman.  Your  husband  said  he  was? 

Mrs.  Dolinsky.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  tell  you  why  he  quit  the  work  ? 

Mrs.  Dolinsky.  Well,  he  said  that  everybody  else  went  out  and 
he  went  out,  too. 

The  Chairman.  He  went  out  because  the  others  went  out,  is 
that  it? 

Mrs.  Dolinsky.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  said  that  he  was  satisfied  there? 

Mrs.  Dolinsky.  He  said  that  he  was  satisfied  pretty  well.  He 
didn't  say  anything  about 

The  Chairman.  Well,  were  you  satisfied  for  him  to  go  out? 

Mrs.  Dolinsky.  Yes;  I  was  satisfied  for  him  to  go  out.  I  didn't 
have  any  kick. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  wonder  why  he  was  quitting  the  work? 

Mrs.  Dolinsky.  Yes;  I  was  wondering  why  the  people  quit  the 
work,  but  I  did  not  say  anything  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  complain  about  his  hours  being  too  long? 

Mrs.  Dolinsky.  Yes;  he  worked  pretty  hard  there,  all  of  the 
workmen  did,  and  he  would  see  other  men  that  were  getting  better 
treated  than  he,  and  he  was  working  pretty  long. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  kind  of  work  was  he  doing? 

Mrs.  Dolinsky.  He  oils  the  engines  in  the  blow  room. 

Senator  McKellar.  But  you  have  to  work  longer  hours  than  he, 
don't  you,  Mrs.  Dolinsky,  with  four  children? 

Senator  Walsh.  What  rent  do  you  pay  for  the  five  rooms  ? 

Mrs.  Dolinsky.  We  pay  $16  a  month. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  there  a  bathroom  in  the  house? 

Mrs.  Dolinsky.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  put  in  the  record  the  ages  of  the 
children? 

Mrs.  Dolinsky.  One  is  eight;  on  December  29  he  will  be  eight, 
and  the  second  will  be — was  six  in  June,  June  the  8th,  and  the  third 
will  be  five  November  1,  and  the  baby  is  three  months  and  one  week. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  of  your  children  go  to  school? 

Mrs.  Dolinsky.  Two  of  them  go  to  school ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  that  is  all. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MABT  WICHKOWICZ. 

Mrs.  Mary  Wichkowicz  was  thereupon  produced  as  a  witness  and 
having  been  duly  sworn  testified  as  follows : 

(Testimony  taken  through  an  interpreter.) 

The  Chairman.  What  country  is  she  from? 

Mrs.  Wichkowicz.  Serbia. 

The  Chairman.  Is  her  husband  a  Servian  ? 

Mrs.  Wichkowicz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  he  an  American  citizen? 

Mrs.  Wichkowicz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  he  naturalized? 

Mrs.  Wichkowicz.  Do  you  mean  when  he  got  his  citizenship 
papers  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Wichkowicz.  Seven  years  ago. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Now,  how  many  children  have  you? 

Mrs.  Wichkowicz.  Two,  and  two  dead. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Did  any  policeman  or  constable  hit  you? 

The  Interpreter.  She  says  she  went  down  to  the  store  on  the 
21st,  and  on  the  street  she  had  her  babies  on  her  arm.  She  says 
the  State  police  come  up  on  a  horse  and  walked  over  her  and  the 
baby  rolled  oflF  her  arms,  and  then  finally  she  rolled  over  and  got 
up  and  picked  up  the  baby  and  looked  up  to  see  what  happened, 
and  she  saw  this  State  trooper  hit  one  of  tne  men  over  the  head. 

The  Chairman.  Did  any  policeman  hit  her? 

The  Interpreter.  No;  just  the  horse.  The  policeman  did  not 
touch  her;  just  the  horse;  walked  over  her  hand. 

Senator  McKellar.  Did  the  horse  step  on  her  hand  ? 

The  Interpreter.  Yes;  the  horse  stepped  on  her  hand,  she  says. 

Senator  McKellar.  Did  she  have  a  doctor? 

The  Interpreter.  No;  she  did  not  have  any  doctor,  she  says; 
she  just  lay  in  bed  and  had  no  doctor. 

Senator  McKellar.  Was  her  hand  hurt  also? 

The  Interpreter.  She  says  that  she  had  her  arms  up  in  a  sling 
for  a  week.  It  hurt  her  so  bad  that  she  had,  she  says — ^that  her 
arm  was  so  sore  it  hurt  awful. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  there  a  big  crowd  there  at  the  meeting 
then? 

The  Interpreter.  She  says  there  was  a  big  crowd. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  you  in  the  crowd  ? 

The  Interpreter.  No;  she  was  on  the  outside  of  the  street— of  the 
people  along  the  street  there.  She  was  not  right  in  the  ci'owd,  but 
along  the  road  some  place. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  the  policemen  or  constables  try'ing  to 
disperse  the  crowd  ? 

The  Interpreter.  She  says  that,  yes,  she  says  that  they  were 
trying  to  get  the  crowd  away. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  rooms  have  you  in  your  house? 

The  Interpreter.  She  says  she  has  four. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  rent  do  you  pay  ? 

The  Interpreter.  She  has  her  own  place. 
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TESTIHONT  OF  LTTBGI  SIDELUL 

Was  called  as  a  witness,  and  having  been  first  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows: 

The  Chairmax.  You  were  at  this  meeting  where  we  had  the  testi- 
mony from  Mr.  Brogan,  were  you? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And,  Mr.  Sidella,  did  he  tell  it  about  as  you  saw 
it?    What  happened? 

Mr.  Sidella.  On  March  21 1  was  taking  a  walk  up 

Mr.  KuBiN.  September  21  you  mean? 

Mr.  Sidella.  September  21.  I  walked  up  to  Clairton,  and  I  saw 
a  big  bunch  up  there;  they  have  a  meeting  about  over  3,000  men. 
And  I  sat  down,  and  after  a  while  I  see,  after  10  or  15  minutes, 
about  seven  of  those  State  troops,  personally,  with  a  horse,  come 
with  double  time  in  there,  and  the  first  one  thev  had,  thev  walked 
right  through  a  stand  they  had  there,  they  had  there  a  nag  right 
beside  the  man,  he  was  speaking,  and  the  first  thing  he  done  ne  got 
hold  of  the  club  and  he  knocked  the  flag  down.  The  horse  he  walked 
a  little  bit  and  come  over  on  top  of  the  flag. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Do  you  mean  that  the  horse  trampled  the  flag? 

Mr.  SroELLA.  The  horse  he  come  over  the  flag;  I  was  standing  up 
there,  and  one  of  these  men  said,  "  You  get  out  of  here,  too."  The 
horse  he  was  there  and  I  could  not  get  out  of  here.    He  said,  "  You 

fet  out  of  here,"  and  he  start  to  strike  at  me.  Listen,  then  he 
id  that,  and  I  should  have  this  Liberty  button  on,  and  I  had  just 
taken  my  last  month,  and  I  had  that  in  my  hand,  and  I  said,  "  Don't 
touch  me.  If  you  want  to  fight  go  over  there  for  16  months,  the 
way  I  did,  volunteer  for  28  months,  and  don't  come  around  with 
these  women  and  children  and  these  poor  people  around  here."  I 
said,  "  Don't  knock  no  flag  down."  He  said,  "  We  never  knock  any 
flag  down."  I  said,  "  Yes ;  you  did ;  you  never  done  that,  but  the 
man  who  come  with  you,  he  knocked  the  flag  down." 

Senator  McKellar.  What  man  was  it  that  did  that? 

Mr.  Sidella.  He  was  a  private. 

Senator  Sterling.  He  was  not  a  constable  that  knocked  .the  flag 
down? 

Mr.  Sidella.  Yes;  he  was  a  policeman,  a  State  troops,  a  police- 
man. 

Senator  Walsh.  He  was  a  private? 

Mr.  Sidella.  Yes,  sir ;  was  one  of  the  squad. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  he  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  State 
police  ? 

Mr.  Sidella.  Yes;  he  had  the  uniform  on.  I  said,  "You  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  what  you  done  to-day." 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  think  that  he  struck  at  the  flag  de- 
liberately for  the  purpose  of  knocking  down  the  flag,  or  did  the 
flag  get  knocked  down,  he  striking  at  it  accidentally? 

Mr.  Sidella.  I  could  not  say  that.  I  know  I  say  here  he  went 
and  strike  the  flag  down,  he  went  and  struck  the  flag  down  and 
grabbed  Mr.  Brogan.  And  he  says,  "Watch,  I  am  going  to  get 
that  flag,"  and  Mr.  Brogan  grabbed  the  flag  off  of  the  ground  and 
he  had  it  in  his  hand. 
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Mr.  Rubin.  Then  what  happened? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  As  soon  as  the  talk  about  it  was  this  corporal,  I 
says,  "  You  ou^ht  to  be  ashamed  of  what  you  done  to-day." 

Senator  Sterling.  But  you  would  hardly  say  that  he  deliberately 
knocked  the  fla^  down — ^intended  to  knock  the  fla^  down. 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  I  could  not  say.  He  knocked  the  fla^  down  with  a 
club. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  work  in  any  of  these  mills  before 
you  went  into  the  Army? 

Mr.  KuBiN.  Have  you  finished  about  that? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  No.  Well,  he  wanted  to  chase  me  out  of  this  place, 
and  I  said,  "  You  could  not  chase  me  out  of  here  at  all.''  He  said, 
"Why  not?"  I  said,  "This  is  my  property  around  here."  He 
says,  "This  is  your  property;  ^o  inside."  What  is  the  sense  of 
him  asking  me,  to  chase  me  out  of  the  property,  and  I  can  stay 
inside  and  outside  of  my  property,  I  told  him.  He  never  bothered 
me  any  more. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  work  in  these  mills  before  you  went 
into  the  Army,  Mr.  Sidella? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  work  there? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  From  1912. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  you  worked  in  the  mills  since  you 
came  back  from  the  Army? 

Mr.   SiDELLA.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  discharged  from  the  Army? 

Mr.  SiDELij^.  Yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  work  in  them  after  you  came 
back  from  the  Army? 

Mr.  Sidella.  After  I  came  back  from  the  Army  I  worked  a  month 
and  a  half 

The  Chairman.  Then,  did  you  go  out  on  a  strike? 

Mr.  Sidella.  Yes;  I  see  everybody  else  go  out;  I  go  out. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  union? 

Mr.  Sidella.  Yes;  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  at  the  time  you  went  out? 

Mr.  Sidella.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  go  out?  What  complaint  did  you 
have? 

Mr.  Sidella.  I  go  out;  I  see  all  the  rest  of  the  people  go  out, 
and  I  go  out,  too.  I  see  all  of  the  rest  of  the  people  go  out,  and  I 
go  out,  too. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  got  out  because  the  others  went  out? 

Mr.  SiDEixA.  I  know  what  the  trouble  is.    I  go  out. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  what  the  trouble  was? 

Mr.  Sidella.  Well,  the  trouble,  why,  a  fellow  came  to  me  and  he 

asked  me,  "Have  you  any  union  card?"    I  said,  "No."    He  said, 

^"  Why  don't  you  get  one?    If  you  don't  you  will  get  in  wrong."    I 

say,  "  I  am  going  to  get  my  union  card  myself."    I  go  out  myself 

when  I  see  them  go  out. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  it  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Sidella.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  went  out  you  got  it  ? 
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Mr.  SiDELLA.  After  I  went  out  I  got  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  only  reason  for  your  going  out  was  be- 
cause the  others  went  out? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  For  the  reason  that  the  others  went  out. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  the  others  had  not  gone  out  you  would 
have  stayed? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  If  the  others  had  not  gone  out  I  would  have  stayed. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  wages  were  you  getting? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  I  was  getting  50  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  hours  did  you  work? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  I  worked  12  hours  a  day  and  I  was  paid  for  14. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  that  gave  you  how  much? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  That  gave  me  $7  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  married  man? 

Mr.  SiDEU-A.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  nationality? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  I  am  an  Italian;  at  the  present  time  I  am  an 
American. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  you  naturalized? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  About  two  months  ago.  • 

The  Chairman.  And  you  were  in  the  United  States  Army,  were 
you? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  old  Eighteenth  Pennsylvania. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  were  naturalized  ? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  taken  out  your  first  papers? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  Yes,  sir;  I  took  out  my  first  papers  five  years  ago. 

Senator  McKellar.  Were  you  satisfied  with  the  conditions  in  the 
shop? 

Air.  SiDELLA.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McKkllar.  Why  not? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  Xo;  because  I  not  vsatisfied  because  when  I  left  the 
United  States  everything  was  all  right.  I  was  paid  33  cents  an  hour, 
and  at  the  time  I  got  back  home  I  worked  14  hours,  12  hours  a  day  and 
got  pay  for  14  hours,  or  $7  a  day.  When  I  got  back  the  United 
States  gave  me  $125.  As  soon  as  I  go  back  home  I  went  in  the  store 
to  buy  a  suit  and  it  cost  $G5,  and  a  pair  of  shoes  cost  $15.  Now,  they 
give  me  the  $7  a  day.  I  ain't  got  no  money.  Who  is  going  to  sup- 
port my  people  back  home  ? 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  SiDEixA.  Back  in  Italy.  I  have  got  my  mother  and  father 
back  there. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  sending  them  money? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  No,  sir;  I  have  got  my  father  and  mother  back 
there.    This  is  my  home  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  send  them  anything;  can  not  send 
anything  to  them  out  of  your  work? 
Mr.  SiDELLA.  I  do  work  every  day. 

Senator  McKellar.  Before  you  went  to  the  war,  did  you  send 
them  anything? 
Mr.  SroELLA.  Before  I  went  to  the  war  I  did  not  send  them  a  cent- 
The  Chairman.  And  you  never  have  sent  them  anything? 
.Mr.  SroELLA.  I  don't  Kave  to  send  anjiliing. 
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The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  you  had  them  to  support? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  Some ;  I  want  to  support  him,  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  not  been  able  to  do  anything  for 
their  support? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Up  to  this  time? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  Up  to  this  time. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  are  a  single  man? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  you  have  no  house  of  your  own? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  .No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Where  do  you  board?    Do  you  board? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  Yes,  I  board. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  do  you  pay  a  week  for  your  board? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  I  pay  $45  a  nlonth. 

Senator  Phipps.   i  ou  pay  $45  a  month  for  your  board  ? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  room? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  One  room. 

Senator  Phipps.  One  room  and  board  ? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  On  that  basis,  you  are  earning  $7  a  day,  counting 
out  for  Sundays,  or  five  days'  work  in  a  month,  you  make  about  $200 
a  month,  or  $180  a  month  you  would  earn,  and  out  of  that  it  costs 
you  $45  a  month  for  your  board  ? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  can  not  save  any- 
thing out  of  the  difference  of  $135  after  paying  for  your  clothes? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Phipps.  Well,  it  costs  you  more  for  clothes  than  it 
does  me  ? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  I  think  so.  I  think  so.  I  think  it  costs  me  more 
than  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  age? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  Twenty-four. 

Senator  McKellar.  Were  all  these  other  young  men  with  you  at 
the  time  of  this  flag  incident? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  Yes;  only  one.  This  man  here  was  with  me;  right 
with  me. 

Senator  McKellar.  None  of  the  rest  of  them  were  with  you? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  They  were  some  place  else;   we  two  were  together. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  swear  all  of  them.  Do  vou  boys  here,  if 
you  are  sworn,  do  you  agree  with  the  witness  who  has  just  testified? 

Voices.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  all  American  citizens? 

Voices.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  you  have  your  papers  out  complete? 

Voices.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  you  bom  in  this  country? 

A  Voice.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  No  more  than  one? 

(No  response.) 

Senator  Phipps.  Have  you  been  allowed  to  go  into  any  of  the 
union  meetings,  Mr.  Sidella? 
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Mr.  SiDELLA.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  union  meeting  since  that 
date? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  Not  in  Clairton,  there  were  not  any. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  all  volunteers  in  the  war? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  I  am  the  only  one  that  volunteered  in  the  war.  I  was 
in  the  old  Eighteenth  Pennsylvania  National  Guard.  I  got  trans- 
ferred from  the  National  Guard,  and  I  went  to  the  One  hundred  and 
eleventh,  C  company. 

The  Chairman.  Any  of  you  boys  across  the  sea? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  All  of  them. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  many  of  you  work  in  the  mills?  Do  all  of 
you  work  in  the  mills? 

Voices.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  of  you  out  on  a  strike  ? 

Voices.  Yes,  sir. 

A  Voice.  I  worked  14  hours,  when  I  worked  night,  and  I  got  to 
bed  at  3.30,  and  I  eat  my  supper  at  4  o'clock.  If  I  can  do  something^ 
else  for  one  hour  and  then  home  at  4.30,  I  have  got  to  get  up  at 
5  o'clock. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  was  your  work? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  Heater  helper. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  do  you  get  a  day? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  Sometimes  I  get  $4,  sometimes  I  get  $8,  and  some- 
times $10. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  get  as  a  soldier,  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  A  soldier?    A  dollar  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  A  dollar  a  day? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  bought  Liberty  bonds  and 

Mr.  Rubin.  You  were  fighting  for  your  country  then? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  fighting  for  the  pay  ? 

Mr.  SiDELLA.  No ;  not  for  the  pay. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  happen  to  go  out  when  you  had  no 
grievances? 

Mr.  Rubin.  He  said  that  he  did  not  want  to  work  15  hours  a  day. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  do  the  others  say? 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  rest  of  you  boys  have  any  complaint  about 
the  hours  of  work  and  about  the  pay  ? 

A  Voice.  We  was  not  satisfied. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ANDKEW  PASTOK. 

(Andrew  Pastor,  having  been  produced  as  a  witness,  was  duly 
sworn  and  testified  as  follows:) 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  nationality ;  what  is  the  nationality 
of  your  father  and  mother? 

Mr.  Pastor.  My  father  is  Irish  and  my  mother  is  German. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  is  your  employment  in  the  mill? 

Mr.  Pastor.  Why,  I  am  a  laborer. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  how  many  hours  a  day  do  you  work? 

Mr.  Pastor.  Nine  and  a  half  hours  a  day  and  11^  hours  at  night. 
I  work  9i  hours  during  the  day  and  11 J  hours  at  night. 
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Senator  Phipps.  What  is  the  rate  of  pay  ? 

Mr.  Pastor.  Forty-two  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  do  you  get  paid  extra  time  for  overtime? 

Mr.  Pastor.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  j^ou  work  11^  hours  and  you  are  paid  straight 
42  cents  an  hour,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Pastor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Without  any  overpay  ? 

Mr.  Pastor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  there  is  no  time  and  a  half  included? 

Mr.  Pastor.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  say  that  you  are  a  laborer.  In  which  de- 
partment? 

Mr.  Pastor.  The  Morris  &  Daily  plant. 

Senator  Phipps.  Does  that  plant  oelong  to  the  Steel  Corporation 
or  is  it  an  independent  plant? 

Mr.  Pastor.  It  is  an  independent  plant. 

Senator  Phipps.  Have  all  of  the  employees  of  Morris  &  Daily 
gone  out  on  a  strike? 

Mr.  Pastor.  Yes,  sir;  everyone  of  them. 

Senator  Phipps.  About  how  many  are  there  there? 

Mr.  Pastor.  About  500. 

Senator  Phipps.  About  500  altogether? 

Mr.  Pastor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Is  the  plant  shut  down  now  or  is  it  working? 

Mr.  Pastor.  It  was  shut  down  for  about  a  week.  There  are  about 
15  working,  I  guess — ^trying  to  work. 

Senator  Phipps.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  are  working  thei*e 
now? 

Mr.  Pastor.  The  latest  report  that  I  had  from  the  fellows  that 
went  back  there  that  there  were  only  15,  and  no  rollers  or  anj^hing. 

Senator  Walsh.  Raise  your  voice;  I  can  not  hear  you. 

Mr.  Pastor.  That  is  the  shipping  department;  but  all  of  the  other 
workers  are  still  away. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  belong  to  the  union? 

Mr.  Pastor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  of  your  fellow  employees  of  those  500 
belong  to  the  union? 

Mr.  Pastor.  They  all  belong  to  it. 

Senator  Phipps.  Did  you  take  a  vote  on  the  strike,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  you  would  go  out? 

Mr.  Pastor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  did  you  cast  your  ballot?  I  do  not  mean 
that  in  that  way,  but  what  was  the  method  followed?  Were  you 
handed  a  ballot  and  did  you  turn  it  right  in  after  you  marked  it,  to 
somebody  ? 

Mr.  Pastor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Who  was  responsible  for  counting  the  ballots,  if 
you  know? 

Mr.  Pastor.  I  do  not  know  who  was  responsible  for  that. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  do  not  know  how  the  vote  went  on  the  strike, 
do  you,  in  the  Morris  &  Daily  plant? 

ilr.  Pastor.  Tlicy  all  voted  to  go  out  on  the  strike. 
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Senator  Phipps.  They  all  voted  to  go  on  the  strike? 

Mr.  Pastor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Who  organized  you  there? 

Mr.  Pastor.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Senator  McEIellar.  I  know;  but  who  was  the  representative? 

Mr.  Pastor.  Mr.  Brogan  was  the  representative  there. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  said  something  about  meetings  being 
stopped.  What  do  you  know  about  the  union  to  which  you  belong 
not  having  any  opportunity  to  hold  meetings? 

Mr.  Pastor.  I  do  not  Imow  what  the  reason  was.  They  would 
not  let  them  have  meetings  in  Clairton. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  had  any  meetings  in  Clairton  since 
that  strike  incident  that  you  spoke  of? 

Mr.  Pastor.  No;  I  never  had  none  since. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  have  not  had  any  since? 

Mr.  Rubin.  You  had  one  since,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Pastor.  Yes;  we  had  one  at  No.  7— district  No.  7. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Is  that  a  school  district? 

Mr.  Pastor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  That  is  what  Mr.  Brogan  spoke  about? 

Mr.  Pastor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  you  have  not  had  any  meeting  since? 

Mr.  Pastor.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Have  you  tried  to  have  any  meetings  since? 

Mr.  Pastor.  No;  we  have  not  tried  to  have  any  meetings  since^ 
because  we  did  not  get  any  permits  to  do  so. 

TESTIHONT  OF  W.  H.  HcNAIB. 

(W.  N.  McNair  was  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Rubin.  Mr.  McNair,  you  are  an  attorney  at  law  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  you  have  just  returned  from  the  service? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Have  you  been  employed  to  represent  or  to  look  after 
some  men  who  were  arrested  in  any  part  of  this  city? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  have  been  handling  the  work  on  the  south  side — 
at  the  south  side  police  station. 

Senator  WalsA.  Handling  what  work? 

Mr.  McNair.  The  defending  of  the  men  arrested  there. 

Senator  McKellar.  The  members  of  the  union? 

Mr.  Rubin.  That  is,  here  in  the  city. 

Mr.  McNair.  That  is,  here  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  The  attor- 
neys seem  to  have  difficulty  in  all  of  the  local  police  courts.  I  might 
illustrate  that  by  this  morning's  experience.  At  the  south  side  I  was 
informed  that  about  50  of  the  men  had  been  arrested  last  night.  I 
went  down  half  an  hour  before  the  hearing  in  order  to  talk  to  the 
men.  I  asked  the  desk  sergeant  if  I  could  see  the  men,  and  he  re- 
fused to  allow  me  to  see  them.  I  appealed  to  the  lieutenant,  and  he 
refused,  so  that  I  could  not  consult  with  these  men  before  the 
hearing. 

Senator  Sterling.  Where  were  these  men? 
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Mr.  McNaik.  They  were  in  jail  at  th©  police  station. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  did  you  tell  them  that  you  were  their  at- 
torney? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes;  yes.  I  had  been  there  before.  The  attorney 
before  me  had  been  expelled  from  the  court  and  refused— they  had 
refused  him  permission  to  defend  a  man,  and  I  was  taking  his  place, 
and  I  had  been  there  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  he  knew  that  I  rep- 
resented the  workers.  The  men  who  were  on  strike — ^I  can  not  give 
the  names,  because  there  were  a  large  number  of  them,  and  I  rep- 
resented those  who  were  on  strike  generally.  If  the  man  is  on  strike, 
he  will  get  a  fine  or  a  jail  sentence,  but  a  man  who  is  at  work,  the 
magistrate,  Mr.  Lloyd,  he  would  say  to  him^  "  Get  out  of  here." 

Mr.  Rubin.  Even  if  they  were  charged  with  the  same  oflfense? 

Mr.  McNair.  Surely;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  If  he  was  charged  with  the  same  offense  that  the  men 
charged  with  who  were  on  strike,  he  would  fine  the  men  who  were 
on  strike  and  the  men  who  were  not  on  strike  he  would  get  a  dis- 
charge? 

Mr.  McNair.  That  is  my  experience. 

Senator  Sterling.  Well,  what  was  the  defense  put  up  by  the  men? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  can  hardly  say  that  there  was  any  defense.  Some- 
times they  would  say  that  they  were  suspicious  persons  and  other 
times  they  would  say  that  they  were  in  for  disorderly  conduct  or 
something  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  not  their  written  complaint  filed  under  your 
system? 

Mr.  McNair.  There  is  not  before  the  police  magistrate;  no. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  it  possible  to  arrest  a  man  in  any  court  with- 
out a  written  paper  charging  him  with  a  specific  offense  which  he 
can  see,  so  that  you  can  see  what  he  is  charged  with  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  would  like  to  have  you  go  with  me  to  the  south 
side  station  to-morrow  morning  and  you  would  see  the  men  brought 
in  there  and  the  arresting  officer  with  the  complaints  acrainst  these 
men,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  will  say,  "Are  you  a  citizen  ? "  Then  he  will 
say,  "Are  you  working?  "  If  he  answers  no,  he  will  say,  "Ten  days 
or  $10,"  and  he  goes  out. 

fSenator  Walsh.  Is  not  there  any  plea  taken? 

Mr.  McNair.  No. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  not  there  a  complaint  read  to  him — to  the  one 
who  is  brought  in? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Has  not  he  a  right  to  demand  and  to  examine 
the  complaint? 

Mr.  McNair.  Well,  we  have  a  good  many  rights.  I  think  that 
I  have  a  right  to  appear  for  the  men,  but  this  morning  Mr.  Lloyd 
said  to  me,  "  Who  do  you  represent  ?  "  I  said,  "  You  know  that  I 
represent  the  Federation  of  Labor."  Then  Mr.  Lloyd  said,  "I  do 
not  think  he  ought  to  be  here  unless  these  men  ask  for  him." 
"  Well,"  I  said,  "  do  you  want  to  put  me  out  like  you  did  the  other 
fellow.  If  you  do,  all  right;  I  will  go.  I  do  not  want  to  have  any 
trouble,"  but  he  insisted  that  I  ought  to  know  the  names  of  the  men 
whom  I  was  representing,  and  I  said,  "  I  asked  to  see  the  men  before 
the  hearing  and  you  would  not  allow  me  to  go  to  see  the  workers. 
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Finally  they  permitted  me  to  stay  there.  The  cases  are  called  hur- 
riedly, and  there  is  no  opportunity  for  cross-examination  of  the  pre- 
siding officers;  they  are  the  policemen  and  the  deputies  employed^ 
and  they  are  fined  if  they  are  strikers,  but  if  they  are  working  they 
tell  them  to  get  out. 

Senator  Sterling.  Had  you  been  informed  by  any  of  these  men 
that  they  wanted  to  see  you  as  an  attorney? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  was  called  up  last  night  and  I  was  told  that  some 
of  the  men  were  arrested,  and  they  asked  me  to  go  down  to  the 
hearing.    I  was  the  attorney.     - 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  explain  to  the  judge  how  you  had 
been  retained? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  was  retained  by  Mr.  Rubin,  and  I  was  assigned  to 
the  South  Side  station,  and,  of  course,  some  of  the  women  would 
come  up  and  tell  me  their  husbands  were  there.  In  one  case  this 
morning  a  woman  came  up  and  desired  to  have  her  testimony  taken 
to  the  effect  that  her  husband  h'hd  been  home  at  night,  and  they 
refused  to  hear  her. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  don't  you  know  that  you  had  a  right  to 
demand  a  copy  of  the  written  complaint  from  them? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes;  but  I  was  over  there  on  suffei'ance  by  Mr. 
Lloyd,  the  magistrate,  and  if  I  had  said  much  more  I  would  have 
been  put  out. 

Senator  Walsh.  Why  did  not  you,  as  attorney  at  law,  careful  of 
the  rights  of  your  clients,  demand  a  copy  of  the  complaint? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  would  not  have  done  any  good.  It  would  not  have 
done  any  good  at  all. 

Senator  McICellar.  They  could  not  take  that  right  away  from 
you. 

Mr.  McNair.  They  would  have  thrown  me  out. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  testify  that  you  are  a  member  of  the  bar 
and  admitted  to  practice? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  have  been  admitted  to  practice  for  15  years,  and 
they  know  me  over  there.  They  know  who  I  am.  The  magistrate 
they  had  prior  to  this  was  somewhat  more  courteous;  he  was  a  dif- 
ferent magistrate,  and  they  changed  magistrates,  and  they  brought 
Mr.  Lloyd  there,  and  he  sits  there  with  his  head  down  and  mumbles 
with  the  policemen  so  that  I  can  not  hear  him  unless  I  get  up  close  to 
him.  Generally  it  goes  about  like  this :  He  says,  "  Are  you  work- 
ing ? "    "  No."    "Ten  days  or  $10,"  and  away  they  go  back  to  jail. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  the  magistrate  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  McNair.  No  ;  they  do  not  have  attorneys  as  magistrates. 

Senator  Walsh.  He  is  a  layman,  appointed  by  the  mayor? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes;   a  politician. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  am  anxious  to  have  all  Americans  respect 
our  institutions,  and  I  want  to  distinguish  in  this  case  between  the 
politician  and  the  company  and  the  individual  and  the  public  offi- 
cial and  the  individual.  You,  of  course,  do  not  claim  for  a  moment 
that  the  company  has  any  inflnence  over  these  men,  but  that  it  is 
their  own  bias  and  prejudice? 

Mr.  McNair.  Well,  the  company  has  a  large  number  of  deputies, 
and  they  stand  around  to  one  side  of  the  magistrate  and  they  run 
things  pretty  much  over  there.     I  do  not  know  whether  they  are 
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deputy  sheriflfe  or  what  they  are,  but  whatever  they  are,  they  go 
around  the  neighborhood  and  they  say,  find  a  man  tnat  is  striking, 
some  complaints  they  made  is  that  he  was  simply  walking  along  the 
street.  There  were  two  men  there  this  morning  who  were  up  at  5.30 
o'clock  and  they  were  simply  walking  along  the  street.  They  did  not 
say  that  they  were  accosting  the  workmen,  and  I  did  not  see  any 
charge,  but  they  simply  told  the  magistrate  that  they  were  suspicious 
persons  and  they  were  fined. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  much  were  they  fined  ? 

Mr.  McNAp,  Twenty-five  dollars  or  30  days.  Some  of  them  came 
with  just  their  undershirts,  and  they  would  take  them  in  there — wake 
them  up  at  home. 

Senator  Walsh.  Can  these  men  be  released  on  bail  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  It  is  impossible,  for  this  reason :  These  men  are  all 
there — ^there  were  some  30  cases  on  trial.  To  get  those  transcripts  out 
and  to  get  the  petitions  filed,  it  would  take  a  dozen  lawyers. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  thought  there  was  not  any  charge.  How 
can  you  get  a  transcript  if  there  is  no  charge? 

Mr.  McNair.  They  write  up  the  proceedings  after  the  case  is  all 
heard,  and  then  you  can  get  a  transcript. 

Senator  Phipps.  Did  you  say  there  were  30  being  heard  there  this 
morning! 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes^  sir. 

Senator  Phipps  Is  not  30  quite  a  number  to  be  brought  into  the 
police  court  all  at  one  time,  at  one  day  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Were  thev  all  there  because  they  were  engaged  in 
some  particular  disturbance? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  can  only  give  you  my  recollection  of  what  the 
arrests  were.  I  can  illustrate.  Here  are  two  men  brought  in.  They 
were  walking  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets  early  this  morn- 
ing, and  the  deputy  said  that  he  asked  them  what  they  were  doing 
and  they  did  not  give  him  a  satisfactory  answer,  and  he  brought 
them  in  as  suspicious  persons. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  these  men  given  an  opportunity  to  testify  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  With  most  of  them  it  was  simply,  "  Are  you  a  citi- 
zen? Are  you  working,  and  have  you  got  anything  to  say."  In  a 
minute  it  is  "  $10  or  10  days." 

Senator  St^^rung.  They  were  asked  if  they  had  anything  to  say, 
were  they? 

Mr.  MxjNair.  Sometimes  they  were. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  they  testify  in  their  own  behalf  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  In  some  cases  they  did.  There  was  one  crowd  of  men 
that  were  brought  in.  It  was  said  they  were  up  on  the  outer  end  of 
the  ward,  and  had  stopped  men  that  were  going  to  work.  They  all 
said  that  they  had  never  seen  a  man  and  that  they  knew  nothing 
about  it,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  they  were  all  fined  just 
the  same. 

Senator  Wamh.  Is  there  a  fine  imposed  in  each  and  every  case 
now? 

Mr.  McNair,  All  except  those  men  that  were  working,  and  those 
men  that  were  working,  they  were  told  to  get  out. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Explain  the  inethod  of  taking  bail  and  the  cost  of  the 
bail  and  tlie  time  necessary. 
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Mr.  McNair.  That  is  the  ordinary  procedure- 


Senator  Walsh  (interrupting).  Is  not  there  a  chance  for  the  de- 
fendant to  say,  when  the  sentence  is  imposed,  he  will  take  an  appeal  ? 
Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Were  you  permitted  to  ask  questions — ^to  bring  out 
their  defense? 

•  Mr.  McNair.  Well,  sometimes  I  was,  but  generally  the  attitude  of 
the  policemen  and  the  magistrate  and  the  deputies  was  such  that  if  I 
would  try  I  would  not  be  there  very  long,  and  the  lawyer  who  was 
there  before  me  he  was  made  to  get  out  of  the  court  room  because  he 
cross-examined  the  lieutenant. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Are  you  permitted — ^are  you  given  an  opportuntiy  to 
ask  of  the  magistrate,  or  to  state  to  the  magistrate,  the  points  you 
think  should  be  said  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  or  why  sentence 
should  be  passed  or  why  he  should  be  given  a  second  chance  ? 
Mr.  McNair.  I  would  not  be  there  very  long  if  I  said  very  much. 
Senator  Walsh.  You  said  that  this  judge  was  transferred  from 
another  place. 
Mr.  McNair.  Yes ;  he  was  transferred  from  the  north  side. 
Mr.  Rubin.  Who  did  that? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  the  local  judge  there  was 
not  quite  as  severe  as  this  Magistrate  Lloyd  proved  to  be. 
Mr.  Rubin.  Well,  tell  about  the  other  incident. 
Mr.  McNair.  Well,  there  was  one  incident  there.    I  will  give  that 
in  order  to  show  the  activities  of  these  local  deputies  out  Wood- 
lawn  way.    There  were  two  Italians  who  are  here  to-day,  and  I  can 
call  them  here  if  you  want  to  examine  them.    They  came  to  me  to 
take  an  appeal  where  they  had  been  fined  in  Woodlawn.    There  they 
had  the  same  procedure  as  Here.    These  deputies  are  stopping  every- 
body in  the  street  the  same  as  they  did  here.    These  men  got  off  the 
train  and  immediately  they  were  accosted  by  the  local  policeman 
from  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  mill.    They  said,  to  him,  "  Where  are 
you  going?"   They  were  residents  of  Clairton.    They  answered, "  We 
are  going  to  see  our  cousin,"  who  is  an  American  citizen,  naturalized. 
They  said,  "  Where  are  you  from?"    "  Clairton."    They  said,  "  You 
won't."    Then  they  took  them  down  to  the  local  jail  there  of  the 
plant,  and  they  beat  them  up,  and  they  held  them  most  all  day ;  and 
they  took  them  before  the  local  squire  and  he  fined  them  and  they 
wanted  to  take  an  appeal. 
Senator  Walsh.  You  are  an  attorney? 
Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  an  attorney. 
Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  sued  the  company? 
Mr.  McNair.  No;  we  have  not  completed  the  appeal.    They  said 
that  they  would  not  pay  the  fine  that  was  assessed  upon  them  before 
this  esquire,  and  I  could  not  find  out  which  one  he  was,  but  finally  I 
called  them  up  in  turn,  and  finally  I  found  out  who  had  the  case; 
and  they  would  not  pay  the  fine.    When  they  found  out  that  they 
would  not  pay  the  fine,  they  were  taken  by  the  local  deputies  and 
taken  to  the  jail,  and  they  were  held  there,  held  there  until  10  o'clock, 
and  then  they  were  taken  to  the  train,  and  at  the  point  of  the  re- 
volver they  were  put  on  the  train,  and  they  were  told  that  if  they 
came  back  "this  is  what  you  get." 

They  did  not  want  to  take  the  transcript.    I  took  them  with  me 
out  there,  and  as  soon  as  we  stepped  off  the  train  the  local  police 
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lined  up,  but  fortunately  they  knew  who  I  was,  and  we  were  not 
molested,  and  we  ^ot  out  of  the  town  by  an  automobile.  When  you 
^et  off  the  train,  these  local  deputies  will  stand  there  and  look  ever- 
body  over,  and  if  there  are  men  whom  they  think  might  be  interested 
in  any  way  in  the  strike,  they  arrest  them  as  they  did  these  two 
men. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  told  us  about. 30  cases — ^that  there  were  30 
cases  in  this  court  here  this  morning? 
Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  About  how  many  of  those  cases  were  fined  or 
given  sentences  and  how  many  released? 

Mr.  McNaik.  Well,  there  were  three  men  who  said  they  were 
working,  and  they  were  told  to  get  out.  No  testimony  was  taken 
practically  on  any  of  those  cases,  but  they  simply  said  to  them,  "  Are 
you  working?"  And  they  said,  "Yes,"  and  they  were  told  to  get 
out.  As  near  as  I  can  recollect,  all  of  the  rest  of  them  went  back 
to  jail  and  had  to  be  fined. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  what  became  of  the  other  20? 
Mr.  McNair.  They  were  still  held  there,  being  held  for  further 
hearing. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  say  that  you  have  reason  to  believe  that 
there  are  20  men  who  have  been  heard  this  morning,  and  who  are 
held  there  for  a  further  hearing? 

Mr.  McNair.  Who  have  been  heard 

Senator  Walsh.  Who  should  have  been  heard  this  morning? 
Mr.  McNair.  I  do  not  know  just  when  they  should  have  been 
heard. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  said  that  there  were  20  there  in  jail? 
Mr.  McNair.  Yes;  I  was  informed  about  that  number. 
Mr.  KuBiN.  There  have  been  more  than  500  arrests.     Some  of 
them  have  been  held — ^they  have  held  court  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  at  8  o'clock  at  night,  and  they  have  been  taken  out  of  their 
homes  at  3  o'clock  without  any  charges  against  them. 

Senator  Phipps.  Is  that  a  statement  that  you  want  the  stenog- 
rapher to  take  down? 
Mr.  EuBiN.  It  is  my  statement. 

Senator  Walsh.  As  an  attorney  of  15  years'  standing  at  the  bar 
and  as  an  American  citizen  and  as  a  man  who  respects  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  I  want  to  ask  if  you  honestly  believe  that  there  is 
discrimination  in  the  court  in  which  you  have  been  trying  cases,  in 
the  cases  of  men  who  are  on  strike,  discriminated  against,  as  distinct 
from  other  citizens  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes;  I  firmly  believe  that  most  of  these  men  are 
brought  in  there  and  their  only  crime  is  that  they  are  not  at  work, 
because  they  are  all  asked  whether  they  are  at  work  or  not.  For 
instance,  one  man  had  some  trouble  tliis  morning  with  a  deputy, 
one  of  the  J.  &  L.  fellows,  one  of  the  J.  &  L.  police,  and  he  pulled 

a  gun  on  him 

Senator  Phipps.  Who  pulled  the  gun? 

Mr.  McNair.  The  man  who  was  arrested.  And  he  was  asked 
whether  he  was  working  or  not,  and  he  said  he  was  and  there  was 
no  fine. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  there  any  more  testimony  taken  in  that 
case? 
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Mr.  McNair.  No.  When  he  said  that  he  as  working— at  least 
there  was  no  testimony  taken  then.  I  don't  know  what  will  even- 
tually be  done. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  anything  said  about  why  he  pulled  the 
^n  on  him? 

Mr.  McNair.  Well,  he  got  into  an  altercation  with  one  of  the 
J.  &  L.  deputies,  as  I  remember. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  J.  &  L.  deputies"? 

Mr.  McNair.  The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.'s  deputies.  He 
testified  against  the  man  before  the  magistrate  and  he  produced 
the  gun. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  J.  BTHEIKE. 

(William  J.  Burke  was  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows:) 

The  Chairman.  Congressman,  I  understand  that  you  have  some 
little  statement  to  make? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes;  I  have  requested  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  little 
statement  and  try  to  correct  a  wrong  impression  that  has  gone 
broadcast,  that  I  do  not  believe  is  to  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  is  that  the  organized  labor  claims  that  an  employer 
can  not  discharge  a  bad  man  nor  can  he  hire  a  good  one.  It  is 
just  the  reverse.  I  am  35  years  a  member  of  organized  labor,  25 
years  on  a  committee,  and  now  I  am  chairman  of  the  conductors' 
committee  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  during  all  those 
years  we  have  never  at  any  time  taken  the  position  and  attempted 
to  defend  a  bad  man.  Our  trouble  has  been  where  some  bad  official 
probably  wanted  to  get  rid  of  a  good  man  that  cost  a  lot  of  money 
to  train  him,  but  then  we  have  never  gotten  into  very  great  dif- 
ficulties. That  is  all  I  desire  to  say.  I  believe  that  some  people 
are  of  a  different  opinion,  and  what  I  mean  is  they  think  that  or- 
ganized labor  means  that  you  can  not  discharge  a  bad  man. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Burke,  how  do  you  define  an  open  shop? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  do  not  know  much  about  it.  An  open  shop?  I 
do  not  know  much  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  have  an  idea  of  what  an  open  shop  is? 

Mr.  Burke.  My  idea  of  organized  labor  is  simply  to  organize 
for  the  benefit — lor  better  wages  and  for  better  working  condi- 
tions. 

The  Chairman.  And  does  that  always  mean  a  closed  shop? 

Mr.  Burke.  That  does  not  mean  a  closed  shop.  We  have  scores 
of  men  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  that  do  not  belong  to 
any  union,  still  they  are  enjoying  all  the  blessings  that  accrues 
from  organized  labor,  and  that  is  true 

The  Chairman.  Does  organized  labor  discriminate  against  them? 

Mr.  Burke.  No,  sir;  and  organized  labor  does  not  mean  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  represent  this  district  in  Congress? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes ;  I  represent  the  whole  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  one  of  the  Congressmen  at  large. 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  are  the  first  chairman  of  what  committee, 
did  you  say? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  was  first  chairman  of  the  general  committee  for  the 
conductors  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co. 
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Senator  Walsh,  As  chairman  of  that  committee,  do  you  deal  with 
the  oflSrials  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  ? 
Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  do  vou  deal  with  them  from  time  to  time  in 
regard  to  wage  scales  and  the  working  conditions  ? 
Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  you  have  been  doing  that  for  25  years? 
Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  ever  made  a  request  for  your  union 
of  those  officials  for  what  is  referred  to  here  as  the  closed  shop  ? 
Mr.  Burke.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Namely,  a  shop  employing  only  union  men? 
Mr.  Burke,  No,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  there  many  nonunion 
men  employed  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  whom  you  indirectly  help, 
speak  for,  when  you  go  over  this  schedule? 
Mr.  BuRKB.  Yes,  sir;  many  of  them. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  no  suggestion  has  ever  been  made  that  they 
should  hire  only  nonunion  men? 
Mr.  Burke.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Rubin.  During  all  those  years? 
Mr.  Burke.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Do  you  know  of  anything  in  the  labor  circles  or  of 
any  instances  of  the  closed  shop  ?  Do  you  know  of  any  labor  union 
officials  insisting  that  anybody  shall  employ  only  those  who  have 
union  cards? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  often  do  you  make  up  those  schedules,  every 
few  years? 
Mr.  Burke.  Oh,  no ;  they  run  as  high  as  five  and  six  years. 
Mr.  Rubin.  And  you  are  officially  recognized  as  the  representative 
of  the  union? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  the  contract  or  the  agreement  affects  every- 
body? 

Mr.  Burke.  The  agreement  or  contract  affects  everybody ;  yes,  sir. 
Senator  Walsh.  And  during  these  25  years  your  consultations 
and  agreements  have  helped  the  nonunion  men  as  well  as  the  union 
men? 

Mr.  Burke.  Sure.  I  have  to  go  outside,  against  my  own  union, 
when  a  question  of  seniority  was  involved,  and  decide  against  my 
own  brothers  and  in  the  interest  of  nonunion  men. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  strike? 
Mr.  Burke.  Nothing  except  what  I  have  read. 
Senator  McEjellar.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  would  like  to 
state? 

Mr.  Burke.  No,  sir.  I  would  just  like  to  make  one  more  state- 
ment. In  1887,  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  the  men  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  I  think  1,600  members  West  voted  for  a  strike  and  a 
thousand  east.  It  was  submitted  to  a  board,  which  I  happened  to  be 
a  member  of,  and  on  account  of  the  contract  held  by  the  men  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Lake  Erie,  and  other  adjacent  roads  it 
was  deferred,  the  strike  was  deferred  for  30  days;  and  then  at  the 
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end  of  30  days  a  settlement  had  been  reached.  Now,  several  years 
ago,  on  the  Monongahela  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
the  men  without  authority  from  the  organization  struck,  and  they 
were  ordered  to  go  back. 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  met  at  2  p.  m.  of  the  same  day,  pursuant  to  recess. 
TESTmONT  OF  H£.  H.  F.  ULEY. 

Mr.  H.  F.  LiLEY  was  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  working  in  any  of  the  steel  mills? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  an  employer? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  man  Uiat  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
situation  at  Butler,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  being  in  charge  of  the 
situation? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  In  charge  of  the  organization,  and  I  have  been  in 
charge  since  the  strike. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  one  of  the  organizers? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  these  organizers  paid? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  They  are  paid  by  the  international  organization. 

The  Chairman.  So  much  per  day  ? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  So  much  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  receive  per  month  ? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  $200  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  paid  anything  according  to  the  number 
of  the  members  who  join,  so' much  per  member? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.*  Go  ahead  in  your  own  way  and  give  us  the  facts 
of  the  situation. 

Mr.  LiwsY.  I  have  been  in  charge  of  the  Butler  situation  since  the 
inauguration  of  the  campaign  about  last  T^^r^^'    >ing  Dav. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  men  art  ekipioyed  in  that  mill  ? 

Mr.  Ltley.  About  4,000. 

The  Chahiman.  You  started  in  a  campaign  about  last  Thanks- 
giving? 

Mr.  Butler.  Yes,  sir;  about  that  time. 

Mr.  Rubin.  I  want  to  direct  him  to  one  point.  Were  you  arrested 
some  time  ago? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  When  and  by  whom? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  On  the  26th  day  of  September  by  a  couple  who  claimed 
to  be  officers  by  the  name  of  Brink  and  Stephens,  at  West  Win- 
field,  Pa. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Were  you  discharged? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  I  was  discharged. 

Mr.  Rubin.  On  habeas  corpus? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  On  habeas  corpus  proceedings. 
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Mr.  Rubin.  Did  you  have  any  money  in  your  possession  at  the 
time  that  you  were  arrested? 

Mr.  LiLEr.  I  had  a  portfolio  with  me  that  had  a  number  of  official 
papers  in  it  and  that  had  a  roll  of  money. 

Mr.  Rubin.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  $87. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Was  that  money  returned  to  you? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Who  took  the  money  away  from  you  ? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  The  arresting  officers,  having  the  portfolio  containing 
the  money  and  the  papers  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Rubin.  After  your  discharge  on  habeas  corpus  by  the  Common 
Pleas  Court,  did  you  cause  the  arrest  of  the  officer  who  took  the 
money  from  you  ? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  I  caused  that  arrest  of  both  officers. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Did  you  testify  as  to  the  fact  of  the  money  being  taken 
from  you  ? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Did  you  have  any  witness  to  corroborate  you? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  Yes ;  1  had  one  witness  that  saw  me  put  the  money  in 
the  portfolio. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Was  there  any  witness  to  contradict  your  testimony? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Rubin.  What  did  the  justice  do  to  the  police  officers? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  He  turned  them  loose;  he  discharged  them. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  know  that  you  were  an  organizer? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  they  know  that? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  I  could  not  saj  how  they  knew  that  I  was  an  organizer. 
Well,  in  fact,  to  make  it  plain,  when  they  arrested  me  they  stated  that 
they  woujd  arrest  me  as  a  suspicious  character.  They  had  a  warrant 
for  three  other  men. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  not  been  an  organizer,  would  you  have 
been  arrested  just  the  same? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  done  because  you  were  an  organizer? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  IfeH.  -^^fite  because  we  were  endeavoring  to  hold  a 
meeting  of  the  men  at  ^^iis  particular  place,  was  the  reason  given  me. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  the  policemen? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  Officers  Brink  and  Stephens,  or  they  claimed  to  be 
officers. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Are  you  allowed  to  hold  any  meetings  in  the  city  of 
Butler? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  never  had  any  of  our  meetings 
molested  around  the  city  of  Butler  since  the  campaign  or  the  strike 
has  been  on. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  charge  did  they  make  against  you,  being  a 
suspicious  character,  when  you  were  arraigned  ? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  There  was  proven  to  be  absolutely  no  charge. 

Senator  Walsh.  Don't  they  tell  people  down  here  whether  they  are 
charged  with  drunkenness  or  larceny  or  robbery  or  anything  else? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  The  officers  at  the  time  of  the  arrest 

Senator  Walsh  (interposing).  Don't  they  tell  anything 
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Mr.  Rubin.  I  was  able  to  get  a  discharge  on  a  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus because  the  commitment  failed  to  enumerate  anj  charge — ^he  and 
two  others  were  held — because  the  commitment  failed  to  enumerate 
any  charge,  and  I  was  able  to  get  his  release  on  habeas  corpus. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  long  were  you  held  ? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  From  about  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  10.30  o'clock 
the  next  morning. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  you  were  not  brought  before  a  magistrate  the 
next  morning? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  no  complaint  was  ever  filed  against  you? 

Mr.  Liley.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  your  commitment  to  the  jail  on  a  judgment 
rendered  by  the  justice  or  made  on  arrest? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  It  was  a  commitment  made  on  the  arrest  The  justice 
never  even  asked  us  if  we  wanted  a  hearing,  or  what  the  charge  was, 
or  anything  else. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  were  not  given  notice  as  to  when  to 
appear  before  the  justice? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  Later  on,  after  he  gave  instructions  to  return  us  to  the 
county  jail  and  we  were  to  appear  the  next  morning — ^the  next  day 
at  2  o'clock  for  hearing. 

Senator  Walsh.  Was  there  an  opportunity  given  you  to  get  bail  ? 
Did  you  ask  for  it? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  you  ask  for  it? 

Mr.  Ln.EY.  I  asked  for  it;  I  did.  I  asked  the  justice  if  there 
would  be  a  chance  for  us  to  give  bail,  and  he  hemmed  and  hawed 
around  a  bit,  and  he  said,  "You  can  attend  to  that  better  at  Butler." 
This  was  about  some  16  miles  out  of  Butler,  They  turned  us  over 
to  the  custody  of  the  county  jail,  and  would  not  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  the  telephone  and  to  call  our  attorneys. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  the  two  gentlemen  who  were  with  you, 
were  they  gotten  out  on  habeas  corpus  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Ln.EY.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Before  whom  was  the  habeas  corpus? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  Judge  Rider. 

Mr.  Rubin.  That  is  a  court  of  record,  a  court  of  common  pleas,  the 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  long  were  you  in  having  your  hearing  be- 
fore the  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas? 

Mi;*.  LiLEY.  How  lone:  was  our  hearing? 

Senator  Sterling.  How  long  was  it  before  you  had  your  hearing 
before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  ? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  This  happened  on  Friday  evening  and  the  habeas  cor- 
pus papers  were  filed  on  Saturday  and  our  hearmg  was  the  following 


Senator  Sterling.  And  these  men  who  arrested  you,  were  they 
policemen  of  the  town  of  Butler? 
Mr.  LiLEY.  No,  sir. 
Senator  Sterling.  Who  were  they  ? 
Senator  Walsh.  What  were  they,  deputy  sheriffs? 
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Mr.  LiLEY.  I  do  not  know.  We  asked  them,  and  they  would  not 
tell  us  whether  they  were  officers  or  who. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  found  out  since? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  I  have  no  definite  information. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  this  connect  up  with  this  strike  in  any 
way,  in  your  mind,  or  with  the  steel  company? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  Oh,  this  is  at  a  place  where  they  have  mines  operated 
by  the  steel  company. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  police  officers  connected  with  the  steel 
company  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Your  testimony  is  that  you  were  arrested  by  a 
couple  of  policemen  and  that  $85  was  taken  from  your  book? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  Yes,  sir;  and  here  is  what  thejr  stated,  and  what  the 
papers  stated,  that  we  were  down  there  inciting  a  riot,  and  that 
that  is  why  we  had  been  picked  up. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  the  two  other  men  who  were  arrested  with  you — 
they  were  organizers  also? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  do  not  know  who  is  responsible  for  the 
statements  in  the  papers  ? 

Mr.  Liley.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  was  the  date  of  the  arrest? 

Mr.  Liley.  The  26th  of  September. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  what  was  the  date  of  the  strike? 

Mr.  Liley.  That  had  taken  place  the  6th  of  August  in  Butler. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  that  was  going  on  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Liley.  Yes,  sir.  But  this  place  where  I  was  arrested  was  15 
miles  away  from  Butler  and  there  was  no  strike  there. 

Senator  Walsh.  Were  there  any  organized  shops  there? 

Mr.  Liley.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  you  were  trying  to  organize  a  union? 

Mr.  Liley.  I  was  soliciting  the  employees  to  organize  them. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  while  yo^  were  trying  to  organize  them 
you  were  arrested? 

Mr.  Liley.  We  had  not  held  a  meeting  there. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  long  had  you  been  in  town  ? 

Mr.  Liley.  Possibly  30  minutes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  these  men  wear  any  uniforms? 

Mr.  Liley.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  they  disclose  any  badges  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Liley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  let  any  man  arrest  you  and  take  away 
your  money? 

Mr.  Liley.  Well,  we  asked  him  who  he  spoke  for,  and  he  said 
that  he  spoke  for  the  superintendent  of  the  plants  here,  and  he 
hesitated  a  moment 

The  Chairman.  So  he  was  a  police  oiBcer? 

Mr.  Liley.  He  said  that  he  was  an  officer. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  had  no  star  or  badge  on?  Neither  one 
of  them  ? 

Mr.  Liley.  No,  sir;  none  whatever. 

Mr.  Rubin.  But  the  magistrate  recognized  them  as  officers? 
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Mr.  LiLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  magistrate  did? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  this  olant  that  is  located  in  this  town  a  plant 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  or  is  it  one  of  the  independent 
companies? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  It  is,  as  I  am  informed  and  believe — which  plant  do 
you  mean? 

Senator  Walsh.  In  the  town  where  you  were  trying  to  organize 
the  union? 

Mr.  Liley.  In  West  Winfield? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes;  when  you  went  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing a  union? 

Mr.  Ln,EY.  This,  as  I  am  informed,  is  operated  under  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Co. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  is  the  name  of  the  plant? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  The  Pittsburgh  Limestone  Co. 

Senator  Walsh.  Who  were  the  other  two  who  were  arrested? 

Mr.  Liley.  Joseph  B.  Cannon  and 

Senator  Wai-sh,  What  is  his  residence? 

Mr.  LiLEY.  I  think  New  York  City  is  his  residence,  and  Alexander 
Ironsides.    I  do  not  know  what  his  residence  is. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  state  your  residence? 

Mr.  Liley.  My  residence  is  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  my  permanent  resi- 
dence. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  have  not  been  working  in  any  of  the 
plants  yourself? 

Mr.  Liley.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Stekling.  You  are  an  organizer? 

Mr.  Liley.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTXHONT  OF  C.  W.  SYFNIEWSEI. 

C.  W.  Sypniewski  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness,  and  having 
been  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Rubin.  You  are  an  attorney  at  law  and  admitted  to  practice 
in  this  city? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  Yes,  for  16  years. 

Mr.  Rubin.  For  16  years? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Have  you  been  retained  to  defend  some  of  the  strikers 
in  this  city? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  Yes,  sir;  at  No.  7  Police  Station,  South  Side 
District. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  how  many  days  did  you  appear  for  the  strikers 
there? 

Mr.  Sypnebwski.  Two  days. 

Mr.  Rubin.  During  those  two  days,  how  many  cases  did  you  have? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  I  had  37  that  they  permitted  me  to  represent  the 
other  partiea 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  how  many  that  you  were  not  permitted  to  rep- 
resent? 

Mr.  Sypniewskl  About  12. 
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Mr.  Rubin.  Tell  the  committee  just  what  took  place  there  and  how 
you  were  treated? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  I  was  retained  on  Sunday,  the  28th,  Mr.  Bubin 
had  called  me,  and  I  talked  with  him,  and  on  Monday,  the  2dth  of 
September,  I  went  down  to  the  Seventh  Police  Station,  on  the  south 
side,  and  had  a  dozen  names  of  people  that  were  arrested,  and  I  made 
inquiries  about  what  they  were  charged,  and  they  looked  up  the 
docket,  and  some  were  charged  as  suspicious  persons  and  disorderly 
conduct  and  others  violating  the  city  ordinances. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  the  names? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  From  the  calendar  or  docket.  The  sergeant  read 
them  off  to  me.    They  had  a  big  call  of  the  calendar. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  you  had  the  names  of  12  men. 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  I  had  the  names  of  12  men  that  I  got  from  the 
south  side  headquaiters  of  the  union,  from  one  of  the  men  in  charge 
there,  of  persons  that  were  arrested,  and  I  made  the  inquiries  about 
these  gentlemen  and  what  they  were  charged  with  and  what  they 
were  fined.  And  I  asked  for  transcripts — those  were  cases  that  were 
tried  on  Monday  morning,  and  some  that  were  tried  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  before  that,  and  I  asked  for  transcripts,  and  he' took  down 
a  memorandum  as  to  these  various  transcripts,  and  then  he  called  the 
desk  sergeant,  and  then  the  desk  sergeant  called  the  commissioner, 
Walsh,  and  he  says,  "I  will  have  to  see  him  before  I  can  get  the 
transcripts."  When  Commissioner  Walsh  come  down,  I  says  that  I 
was  retained  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  represent  the 
strikers  that  were  charged  with  offenses  in  this  station,  and  I  will 
probably  be  here  every  morning  to  defend  them.  He  said,  "  Who  is 
paying  you  ?  "  I  said,  "  I  am  retained  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  and  they  are  paying  me." 

"  Is  that  so?    What  do  you  want?  "  he  says. 

I  says, "  I  have  12  names  here  that  I  want  the  transcripts  for." 

He  says,  "  You  can  not  get  them." 

"Why  can't  I?" 

"  Just  because  you  can't." 

I  says,  "  I  am  entitled  to  them." 

He  says,  "  How  are  you  entitled  to  them  ?  " 

"  Well,"  I  says,  "  under  the  law  if  I  pay  you  the  75  cents  for  the 
transcript,  I  am  entitled  to  the  transcript  I  can  demand  it  of  the 
magistrate.    All  I  want  to  know  is  whether  I  can  get  these." 

"  Let  me  see,"  he  says,  "  which  ones  do  you  want  ?  " 

He  took  a  list  and  prepared  them.  He  said, "  You  can  get  this  one 
and  this  one,  but  three  of  these  you  can  not  get,  because  they  are 
more  than  five  days  old." 

I  says,  "  Why  can't  I  get  one  that  is  more  than  five  days  old  ?  " 

"  You  can  not  get  it."  He  said,  "  Well,  we  will  send  them  to  the 
law  department,  and  you  can  clear  it  up  with  the  law  department." 

I  paid  for  the  number  he  said  I  could  get,  and  told  him  that  I 
would  call  on  the  law  department  and  be  in  the  next  morning;  that 
would  be  September  30,  to  represent  some  of  the  persons  charged. 

I  come  in  the  next  morning,  September  30;  the  nearing  was  set  for 
8  o'clock,  and  I  had  with  me  a  court  stenographer,  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Tell  how  you  came  to  get  thexourt  stenographer. 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  Well,  when  I  saw  the  way  I  was  treated  on  that 
Monday  I  talked  it  over  with  Mr.  Rubin,  and  Mr.  Rubin  instructed 
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me  to  get  a  court  stenographer  so  we  could  have  a  record  of  all  those 

Sroceedings.  I  says,  "  I  will  try  it,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  will 
o  us  any  good." 

When  my  cases  came,  I  was  representing  six  case«.  I  had  the 
names  to  show  it  to  them. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  those  6  cases— were  those  part  of  tlie  12? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  No,  those  were  persons  heard  before  that  These 
were  six  cases  of  arrests  on  Monday. 

Senator  Sterling.  They  were  new  cases? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  They  were  new  cases  entirely,  and  the  hearings 
were  to  be  had  on  Tuesday  morning  at  8  o'clock,  and  I  have  some 
of  the  transcripts  of  those. 

On  the  next  morning,  when  my  first  case  was  called,  there  were 
three  men  called,  and  two  of  them  were  my  clients,  whom  I  was  sup- 
posed to  represent.  I  got  up  to  the  bar  inside  the  railing,  and  I 
said  to  the  magistrate  ''I  have  a  court  reporter;  would  you  permit 
him  to  sit  somewhere  around  the  desk  so  we  can  get  a  record.  We 
would  like  to  get  a  record  this  case."  The  magistrate,  whose  name 
is  Succop— Bertram  P.  Succop,  he  said,  "Oh,  well,"  he  says,  "we 
have  no  time  to  go  into  these  hearings  and  we  do  not  have  any 
record  of  proceedmgs,  and  we  can  not  take  up  the  time  of  these 
hearings  in  order  that  you  can  get  a  record." 

One  of  the  desk  sergeants  said,  "Well,  you  can  put  your  book 
down  here,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Martin,  and  the  desk  is  about  the  length 
of  this  desk,  and  the  magistrate  was  sitting  at  this  end,  and  he  made 
room  for  him  at  the  other  end  of  the  desK.  They  started  tlie  hear- 
ing, and  the  first  case  the  witnesses  appeared  to  lean  over  to  the 
magistrate  and  they  started  to  whisper. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Who  were  the  witnesses? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  Two  of  them  were  Jones  and  Laughlin,  officers, 
and  the  lieutenant  was  there  and  some  other  officers,  and  they 
started  whispering,  so  that  I,  even,  being  right  across  from  them, 
could  not  hear  everything  they  said.  When  he  got  through  with  the 
witnesses — ^the  first  witness  called  in  that  case  was  Lieut.  McAfee. 
Lieut.  McAfee  said  that  he  was  informed — ^he  already  had  complaints 
about  these  men,  and  upon  these  complaints  he  arrested  them.  I 
sa;^s, "  Were  they  threatening  the  people  that  went  to  work  or  threat- 
ening their  families?"  I  said,  "Officer,  what  is  your  name?"  I 
wanted  to  get  a  record  so  that  the  reporter  could  hear  him,  because 
he  would  not  talk,  he  would  only  whisper  to  the  magistrate.  He 
paid  no  attention  to  me.  I  says,  "  What  is  your  name  and  where  do 
you  live?"    There  was  no  answer. 

Senator  Sterling.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  been  testifying? 

Mr.  Sypnbewskl  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  So  that  you  could  not  hear  him? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  I  could  not  and  the  reporter  could  not. 

Senator  Sterling.  Had  you  demanded  that  he  speak  louder? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  Yes;  I  demanded  that  he  speak  louder  so  that 
the  reporter  could  get  it.  I  asked  the  magistrate,  "  Won't  you  per- 
mit me  to  cross-examine  him?" 

The  magistrate  paid  no  attention,  but  just  called  the  next  witness 
and  examined  him.  I  thought  that  he  would  hear  all  three  witnesses 
and  that  I  could  examine  uiem.    He  finished  with  the  witness,  and 
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I  started  to  question  him,  and  I  asked  the  first  officer  the  same  ques- 
tion, and  he  paid  no  attention.  He  started  to  ask  one  of  the  defend- 
ants' name.  I  said,  "Magistrate,  won't  you  permit  me  to  cross- 
examine  this  man?" 

He  says,  "  You  have  no  right  here  at  all.  You  are  only  here  by 
courtesy.    You  can  stand  here  and  see  what  is  being  done." 

I  made  loud  remarks  so  that  the  reporter  could  take  it  down,  Mr. 
Martin,  that  I  would  like  to  have  it  noted,  Mr.  Reporter,  that  the 
magistrate  does  not  permit  me  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses. 

Senator  Sterling.  Just  let  me  ask  you:  Have  you  any  witnesses 
here  as  to  what  transpired  there  that  morning? 
Mr.  Sypniewski.  No;  but  I  can  get  Mr.  Martin. 
The  Chairman.  Had  you  entered  your  appearance  as  counsel  for 
this  man? 

Mr.  Sypkiewski.  There  is  no  regular  method  of  entering  the  ap- 
l^earance,  except  notifying  them  that  I  am  the  counsel.     I  had  a  list 
of  these  names,  and  I  told  them  that  I  represented  these  men.    That 
is  all  the  practice  we  have  here  in  the  courts  of  no  record. 
Senator  Walsh.  Proceed. 

3Jr.  SvrNiEwsKi.  Well,  as  I  say,  when  he  would  not  permit  me  to 
cross-examine  the  men,  and  started  to  ask  one  of  the  men  some  ques- 
tions, and  the  man  did  not  understand  him,  he  asked  him,  "Were 
you  present  at  what  the  officer  testified,"  ^.nd  the  man  was  a  Pol© 
and  he  could  not  speak  any  more  of  the  English  language  than  any- 
thing in  the  wotld,  and  I  says  to  the  magistrate,  "  He  does  not  under- 
stand yoH." 
"  Well,"  he  says,  "  he  ought  to." 

I  says,  "Magistrate,  if  you  were  over  in  France,  as  you  were,  and 
you  were  hauled  up  to  a  court  of  justice  in  France,  and  French  was 
fired  at  you,  do  vou  think  you  would  know  it? " 
Hesavs,  "IdM." 
I  says,  "  I  doubt  it." 
He  says,  "  You  are  a  liar." 

When  I  saw  that  he  answered  in  that  way  I  said  nothing.  He 
says  to  this  fellow,  "  Just  ask  what  his  name  is  and  how  long  he  has 
been  in  this  country,  and  ask  him  if  he  is  a  citizen." 

The  man  answered  those  questions  as  best  he  could,  and  he  says,. 
"$10  or  10  days." 

Senator  Sterling.  What  was  the  man  charged  with? 
Mr.  Sypniewski.  With  being  a  suspicious  person. 
Mr.  Rubin.  That  is  all? 
Mr.  Sypniewski.  That  is  all. 
The  Chairman.  Were  these  men  citizens? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  No  ;  none  of  these  four  that  were  before  the  bar. 
Nor.o  vr.^re  citizens. 
Mr.  Rubin.  Were  there  any  discharges  from  that  court? 
Mr.  Sypniewski.  There  were  some  discharges  in  the  next  case 
called.  There  were  two  men  in  the  next  batch  called,  and  one  man 
was  discharged.  He  simply  said  that  he  got  in  trouble  with  the 
officers  and  that  he  was  a  citizen  and  he  was  discharged,  and  each 
of  my  men  were  fined  $5  or  10  days.  The  other  one  was  charged 
with  Wing  a  suspicious  person. 

Senator  McKellar.  The  other  man  had  the  good  fortune  not  to 
have  a  lawyer? 
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Mr.  Sypxiewski.  Yes;  he  had  the  good  fortune  not  to  have  a 
lawyer,  and  he  just  had  his  wife  there  to  speak  for  him. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  who  had  lawyers,  who  were  discharged? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  Some  of  them  were  fined,  but  he  was  a  man 
who  said  that  he  was  a  citizen,  and  he  had  papers,  and  he  was  dis- 
charged. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  this  magistrate  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  No;  he  is  not. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  old  a  man  is  he? 

Mr.  Sypniewskl  I  would  say  that  he  is  about  30.  Now,  this  case 
I  speak  oflP 

Mr.  Rubin.  Is  that  man  who  was  discharged  working? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  No;  no  he  was  not  working.  He  is  working  at 
some  other  business — a  carpenter. 

Mr.  Rubin.  He  was  not  a  striker? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  He  was  not  a  striker;  no. 

Mr.  Rubin.  But  the  strikers  were  all  fined? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  Yes;  the  strikers  were  all  fined,  and  he  would 
ask  them  whether  they  were  strikin<y,  and  if  they  said,  "  Yes,"  he 
said,  "Why  don't  you  go  to  work?  ^  and  one  just  said  that  he  did 
not  want  to  work,  and  he  answered  something,  and  he  said  "  $10  or 
10  days." 

Senator  Sterling.  You  have  mentioned  one  case  where  the  man 
was  charged  with  being  a  suspicious  person.  Do  you  know  of  any 
other  case  where  there  was  another  charge,  where  they  were  fined? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  Yes;  I  have  here  three  kinds  of  charges.  In  the 
police  station  there  are  three  kinds  of  charges,  usually,  violation  of 
ordnance,  disorderly  conduct,  and  suspicious  person,  and  they  have 
it  on  the  docket  "  S.  P.,"  meaning  suspicious  person,  and  "  D.  C," 
disorderly  conduct,  and  violating  the  city  ordinances  "  V.  O." 

Senator  Sterling.  Violating  an  ordinance  of  the  city  autborizing 
the  arrest  of  a  man  on  the  grounds  of  being  a  suspicious  person? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  Yes;  there  is  an  act  of  1869  that  permits  the  ar- 
rest and  detention  and  fine  of  persons  under  that  act. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  a  State  act? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  No;  it  is  an  ordinance.  I  have  the  ordinance 
here,  a  copy  of  it  here. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  wish  you  would  produce  it. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  define  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  It  simply  says  that  among  the  various  other 
charges  "  and  suspicious  persons,  who  can  give  no  reasonable  account 
of  themselves,"  so  that  is  the  kind  of  definition. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  a  striker  can  not  give  a  reasonable  account  of 
himself? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  Usually  he  can  not. 
Mr.  Rubin.  To  the  magistrate? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  a  man  charged  as  a  suspicious 
person,  "  Elia  Melnick."    Now,  these  transcripts,  1  may  say,  are  pre- 

f)ared  by  the  officials  themselves,  and  they  are  looked  over  by  the 
aw  department  of  the  city  before  they  are  turned  over  to  me. 
Senator  Sterling.  At  the  head  of  which  is  the  city  attorney? 
Mr.  Sypniewski.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  they  are  gotten  after  the  hearing? 
Mr.  Sypniewski.  They  are  gotten  after  the  hearing. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Ware  you  uiMibla  to  get  a  copy  of  a  document 
like  that  before  the  hearing? 

Mr.  Sypnibwskl  There  is  not  any  then. 

Senator  Wals^.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  there  is  no  document 
before  the  magistrate  which  you  can  see  before  the  man  is  tried? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  There  is  no  document  before  the  magistrate 
which  you  can  see  before  the  man  is  tried. 

Senator  Phipps.  There  is  a  docket  in  which  his  name  is  entered? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  There  is  a  calendar  in  which  the  name  is  entered 
or  a  docket,  the  date  of  the  arrest,  the  officer,  and  the  char^,  and  that 
is  all.  After  the  hearing  there  is  a  memorandum  that  is  made  up 
which  is  called  the  transcript.  These  are  usually  arrest  on  view, 
and  it  is  handed — they  have  a  right  under  the  law  to  arrest  a  j>er- 
son  on  view  when  they  see  him  committing  an  offense.  They  should 
not  arrest  them  if  they  do  not  see  them,  but  they  do  it,  and  this  is 
the  case  of  Elia  Melnik.  I  went  the  day  before,  September  29,  1919, 
to  the  station  to  inquire  what  he  was  charged  with.  They  told  me 
"  suspicious  person."  I  asked  them  what  bail  is  needed.  They  said, 
"No  bail."  They  won't  take  any  bail.  I  says,  "Will  you  take  a 
forfeit?"  They  said,  "We  will  take  $500  in  cash,"  so  I  got  three  of 
these  men's  friends  and  they  did  not  have  $500  cash,  but  they  had 
$150  cash  and  $350  in  Liberty  bonds. '  I  says,  "  We  have  $350  in 
Liberty  bonds  and  $150  cash.    Will  that  suffice?" 

He  said,  "  I  will  have  to  see  the  commissioner,"  he  says. 

The  commissioner  said,  "  All  right."  We  deposited  the  $500,  and 
I  took  it  from  the  men  and  turned  it  over  to  them,  so  that  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  saw  that  I  represented  him. 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  you  get  a  receipt  ? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  No;  they  did  not  give  a  receipt. 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  you  not  get  a  receipt  for  the  bail  money  I 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  They  says,  "You  have  enough  witnesses.  We 
have  not  any  time  for  that."  This  is  one  of  the  men  that  I  repre- 
sented, and  here  is  the  whole  transcript :  "  Arrested  by  Officer  Lieut. 
McAfee,  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  of  September  29,  1919;  charge,  suspicious 
person."  And  now,  "September  30,  1919,  hearing  had  before  B.  L. 
Succop,  police  magistrate,  in  and  for  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  De- 
fendant pleads ."    They  never  asked  him  anything  about  what 

he  pleaded. 

Lieut  McAfee  sworn.  Arrested  defendant  at  1.45  In  front  of  2520  Carson 
Street  for  stopping  men  on  the  street.  Had  much  trouble  on  the  street  with 
this  man  last  week.  Ordered  him  away  several  times.  Officer  Connors  sworn. 
Defendant  has  hei^n  stopping  men  going  to  work,  and  has  warned  him  several 
times.  Officer  McCuUough  sworn.  Have  had  complaints  of  this  man  putting 
up   posters   against  the  Government  In   regard   to   the  strike. 

Now,  that  is  the  testimony  as  set  down  in  here,  although  that  was 
not  testified  to. 

Senator  Sterung.  You  were  present? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  I  was  present. 

Senator  Stirling.  When  the  proceedings  were  held  against  that 
man? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  say  you  did  not  hear  any  testimony 
such  as  thftt? 
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Mr.  Sypniewski.  No;  the  testimony  was  this:  This  man  came 
out  of  a  pool  room  and  there  was  complaints  by  the  pool-room 
keeper  against  threatening  other  people  in  that  house,  and  they  ar- 
rested this  man  as  he  came  out. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  your  stenographer  take  down  the  testi- 
mony? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  No;  he  could  not  take  down  the  testimony. 
They  would  not  permit  him  to  take  it  down.  They  would  not  talk 
loud  enough  for  him  to  take  it  down. 

Senator  Sterling.  Is  that  what  you  mean,  that  they  would  not 
talk  loud  enough  for  him  to  take  it  down  ? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  They  would  not  talk  long  enough  for  him  to 
take  it  down  or  let  him  sit  near  enough  or  get  near  enough  so  that 
he  could  get  it.  Even  at  that,  it  is  following  further:  "And  now, 
upon  full  hearing  " — before  I  go  any  further,  I  will  say  that  I  tried 
to  examine  them  and  they  would  not  permit  me.  They  would  not  let 
me  ask  any  questions.  I  had  two  witnesses  for  this  man,  and  the 
other  witness  with  me  was  his  friend,  who  came  into  the  police  sta- 
tion and  inquired,  and  he  was  arrested,  too.  When  he  went  in  to 
inquire  about  this  man  he  was  arrested,  and  he  was  put  behind  the 
bars,  and  he  paid  $5  that  morning.  And  I  said  to  the  magistrate, 
"Can  not  I  examine  him?"  He  says,  "No;  I  will  do  the  examina- 
tion," and  all  the  examination  he  did  was  to  ask  him  what  his  name 
was  and  whether  he  is  a  citizen,  and  did  he  work,  and  where  he 
worked,  and  if  he  is  a  striker.  This  man  happened  to  be  a  citizen, 
though  it  is  not  noted  on  the  docket  that  he  is  not. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  there  a  record  of  the  findings  of  the  magis- 
trate? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  what  does  it  say? 

Mr.  Sypniewskl  That  he  finds  him  guilty  of  the  oflFense. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  there  is  no  official 
record  kept  on  any  of  these  documents  as  to  whether  the  man  pleads 
guilty? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  No  ;  nothing  is  kept. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  they  are  all  like  this,  simply  after  that  ques- 
tion is  a  blank,  and  no  such  thing  as  arraigning  a  man  in  these  courts 
and  asking  him  if  he  is  guilty  or  not  guilty?  Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  No.  There  is  no  information  at  all  made,  and 
there  is  no  paper  outside  of  the  calendar  to  give  you  any  informa- 
tion about  the  man  except  after  the  hearing.  Then  this  is  made  up. 
We  have  a  book 

Senator  Walsh.  This  is  true  in  all  of  the  cases. 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  That  is  the  practice  in  all  of  the  magistrate 
courts  here.    It  is  an  abominable  practice,  but  that  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  was  that  the  ordw:  of  practice  before  the 
strike? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  the  same  beforerthe  strike? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  Just  the  same  before  the  strike. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  do  you  complain  of  the  ordinances  them- 
selves, irrespective  of  the  way  it  has  been  interpreted  by  your  magis- 
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trate,  or  do  you  complain  of  it  as  being  an  unreasonable  ordinance, 
this  ordinance  which  authorizes  the  arrest  of  a  man  for  being  a  sus- 
picious person 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  I  think  that  the  ordinance  is  proper  to  arrest  a 
man  as  being  a  suspicious  character,  but  I  claim  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  suspicious  persons.  There  ought  to  be  a  charge  lodged 
against  him  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time  or  he  should  be  dischar^d. 
A  suspicious  person  is  because  there  is  some  suspicion  of  him  doing 
something.  It  has  been  defined  by  one  of  the  magistrate  courts,  that 
the  only  thing  that  they  can  do  is  to  hold  a  man  on  suspicion  for  a 
reasonable  time. 

Mr.  Rubin.  We  could  multiply  these  instances  into  the  hundreds. 

Senator  Walsh.  Of  course,  that  is  a  matter  that  we  would  not  deal 
with,  but  it  is  a  matter  which  some  one  would  make  a  local  and  na- 
tional reputation  if  he  would  but  expose  it. 

Mr.  EuBiN.  We  are  trying  to  snow  this  up  and  let  you  know 
about  it,  to  let  you  know  about  the  intimidation  and  the  partner- 
ship between  the  mill  owners  and  the  officials  to  break  the  strike. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  has  been  carried  on,  according  to  this 
witness,  for  a  long  time.  This  is  a  practice  which  began  before  the 
strike. 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  no  connection  with  the  strike,  and  we 
are  not  here  to  investigate  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  But  with  this  exception,  that  before  the  strike 
it  never  happened  to  be  that  we  were  not  permitted  to  examine  the 
witnesses. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  that  difference. 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  Then  there  is  that  difference;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  no  other  difference? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  No  other  difference. 

Senator  Walsh.  Before  the  strike,  was  the  man  given  a  hearing? 
and  you  were  permitted  to  cross  examine  and  examine  the  witnesses? 

Mr.  Sypniewskl  Yes;  I  always  did  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  one  thing  that  is  different  since 

the  strike?  .      .« 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  That  is  the  one  thing  that  is  different  since  the 
strike. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  more  of  that?  We  do  not  want  to 
go  into  every  one  of  these.  ^  ,    . 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  characteristics 
of  this  case.  On  the  next  day  I  was  not  at  the  police  court  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  hearing  was  changed  to  7  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing instead  of  8  o'clock,  and  I  was  late,  and  it  was  changed  without 
any  notice  to  me  of  the  change  that  it  would  be  at  7  o'clock. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  long  have  you  been  a  practicing  attorney? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  Since  January  5,  1905,  15  years.  This  hearing 
I  was  at  was  September  30th. 

On  October  1  I  was  not  at  the  hearing,  because  the  hour  of  the 
hearing  was  changed  from  8  •o'clock  to  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
I  live  out  in  East  Wellingsburg,  and  it  takes  me  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  get  there.  I  was  there  and  got  there  before  8  o'clock,  but  the 
hearings  were  all  over.    I  got  ready  for  the  hearing  on  October  1 
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and  I  was  there  to  represent  two  parties.  I  asked  the  ma^strate 
whether  I  would  be  permitted  to  examine  the  witnesses.  He  says 
"  No."  I  think  it  is  stated  there  that  he  called  the  various  witnesses, 
and  in  thi§  case  I  called  four  witnesses  and  he  would  not  ask  them 
any  questions  and  when  I  started  to  say  something  he  cut  them 
short,  and  he  fined  these  people  $25  or  30  days,  two  of  them,  and 
these  people  were  arrested  very  peculiarly,  by  officer  Lieut.  I-iewis 
on  a  warrant  at  12 :15  o'clock  in  the  morning,  October  2,  1919,  and 
the  hearing  was  held  at  8  o'clock  October  2, 1919. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  was  the  charge  there  ? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  The  charge  was  disorderly  conduct,  and  the 
disorderly  conduct,  by  their  evidence,  is  this : 

"Officer  Lewis,  sworn,  says  that  he  had  numerous  complaints  of 
defendant  going  to  workmen's  homes  on  Arlington  Avenue  and  tell- 
ing their  wives  that  if  their  husbands  did  not  quit  work  they  knew 
what  would  happen  to  them.    This  happened  September  30,  1919." 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  you  say  that  none  of  those  defendants'  wives 
were  called  to  give  testimony? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  None  of  the  wives  were  called  to  give  testimony. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  that  was  the  only  evidence  against  them? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  That  was  the  only  evidence,  and  here  ai-e  those 
records,  prepared  in  both  of  those  cases.  One  fellow  was  taken  out 
of  his  house  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  the  other  was  taken  out 
of  the  boarding  house  on  a  warrant  issued  without  any  information, 
and  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any,  and  I  will  sue  out  a  writ  of 
(Certiorari. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  as  attorney  for  the 
union  men,  you  were  refused  the  right  to  represent  them  on  this 
occasion  ? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  told  to  get  out  from  behind  the 
railing,  and  they  opened  the  door  and  told  me  to  get  out. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  mean  that  there  was  no  complaint  upon 
which  to  base  the  warrant? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  I  mean  that  there  was  no  warrant.  It  is  put  in 
here  "Arrested  by  officer,  Lieut.  Lewis,  on  warrant,"  but  there  was 
no  warrant. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Would  you  say  that  there  was  discrimination  made 
against  the  strikers  in  that  court? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  similar  cases  of  this  character  can 
you  produce? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  I  have  34  here,  and  3  of  them  I  have  filed  appeal 
and  12  of  them  I  have  been  refused  transcripts  of. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  of  them  have  statements  of  hearsay 
like  that? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  About  20  of  them,  I  think.  There  are  two  or 
three  of  them  that  are  justified;  there  was  evidence.  Probably  3 
of  them  out  of  the  34  I  have,  but  not  for  the  magistrate.  There 
should  have  been  a  charge  made  for  assault  and  battery. 

The  Chaikman.  And  of  the  34,  are  they  all  convictions? 

Mr.  Sypniewski.  All  convicted. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  been  in  the  court  since  the  time  that 
you  were  put  out? 
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Mr.  Stpniewski.  No. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  tried  to  appear  there  since? 
Mr.  Stpniewski.  No,  sir. 
Senator  Walsh.  Just  what  was  said  to  you  ? 
Mr.  Sypniewskl  They  did  not  say  that  I  should  not  appear.    They 
said  that  I  was  there  by  courtesy  and  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  there. 
When  I  asked  any  questions  I  was  jumped  on. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  will  pardon  me  for  the  question  that  I  am 
about  to  ask  you,  but  I  know  that  young  attorneys  are  sometimes 
impulsive.    Let  me  ask  you,  were  you  courteous  and  considerate  of 
the  magistrate  in  every  particular? 
Mr.  Stpniewski.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  there  was  no  complaint  of  your  conduct? 
Mr.  Stpniewskl  Yes.    There  was  afterwards.    When  I  had  Mr. 
Brennan  call  up  Mr.  Suttop,  he  said  that  I  had  offended  him. 
Senator  Walsh.  In  what  way? 
Mr.  Stpniewski.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  know.    I  told  you 

about  what  I  said  to  him.    When  he  asked  this  (me  man 

Senator  Walsh.  That  was  the  day  before 

Mr.  Stpniewski.  These  offenses  occurred  both  the  same  day.    The 
next  day  I  had — ^no;  the  same  day  I  had  Mr.  Qlennan  talk  to  them. 
Senator  Walsh.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  practice? 
Mr.  Stpniewski.  Fifteen. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  before? 
Mr.  Stpniewski.  No,  sir.    Mr.  Suttop  told  Mr.  Brennan  over  the 
phone  that  I  had  offended  him,  and  the  only  offense  was  what  I  told 
you  there.    After  the  hearing  I  talked  to  Commissioner  Walsh  about 
getting  a  transcript,  and  Commissioner  Walsh  told  me  that  any 
transcript  over  five  days  old  I  could  not  get.    I  went  to  make  a  de- 
mand on  him  for  the  transcript.    I  said,  "I  want  to  make  a  demand 
on  you  for  this  transcript,  because  there  is  an  act  of  the  assembly 
which  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  you  to  refuse  it.    I  demanded  the 
transcript  from  the  magistrate,  and  told  him  that  it  was  a  mis- 
demeanor for  him  to  refuse.    He  says,  "  Whatever  the  commissioner 
says  goes  with  me.    I  stand  by  the  commissioner." 
I  said  "  Mr.  Suttop,  this  is  a  serious  matter." 
"  Well,"  he  says,  "  whatever  he  says  goes."      He  said  "  If  you  are 
not  insulting,  not  so  insulting,  we  would  probably  get  along  better." 

I  said 

The  Chairman    (interposing).  You  spoke  of  the  judge  having 
been  in  France.    Was  he  a  soldier? 

Mr.  Stpniewski.  Yes;  he  was  a  soldier.    I  said  to  him  "If  you 
were  in  France,  as  you  were,  and  you  were  held  before  a  magistrate 
and  French  was  fired  at  you,  I  don't  suppose  you  could  get  along." 
He  says  "Well,  I  did." 
I  says  "  I  doubt  it." 

The  Chairman.  You  have  g<me  over  that  already. 
Mr.  Stpniewski.  When  he  said  that  I  had  offended  him  and  in- 
sulted him,  I  never  insulted  anyone  in  my  life;  I  told  him  that  I 
had  never  insulted  anyone  in  my  life;  and  the  magistrate  said 
"  Well,  you  are  so  ignorant  that  you  don't  know  when  you  do  insult 
a  person."    That  was  the  insult 
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TiSHKONT  OF  JACOB  BOE. 

Jacob  Roe  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness  and,  haying  been 
dulv  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Rubin.  Mr.  Roe,  you  are  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes,  sir., 

Mr.  Rubin.  How  many  years  have  you  been  practicing? 

Mr.  Roe.  Eight  or  nine. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Were  you  employed  to  look  after  the  strikers  who 
were  arrested? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Did  you  go  to  McKeesport,  to  the  oflice  of  the  union 
there,  for  tlie  purpose  of  consulting  with  clients? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Tell  the  Senate  committee  what  happened  to  you 
and  to  the  clients. 

Mr.  Roe.  I  have  previously  been  to  McKeesport  to  defend  some 
strikers  who  were  arrested  on  various  charges,  and  I  might  say 
right  here  that  I  attempted,  along  with  Mr.  Brown,  to  get  some 
AfcKeesport  lawyer  to  defend  some  of  these  defendants,  and  I 
could  not  get  a  lawyer  from  McKeesport  who  will  take  their  cases. 

That  is  impossible.  It  is  not  a  question  of  price  or  money.  They 
won't  defend  these  men.  No  McKeesport  man  will  defend  these 
fellows.  So,  consequently  I  was  out  there  at  the  esquire's  hearing 
there.  I  was  directed  to  go  from  there  to  the  headauarters  of  the 
AmalgamatecJ,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  is  located 
on  one  of  the  principal  streets  in  the  city  of  McKeesport.  The 
purpose  of  my  visit  tnere  was  to  talk  with  them  and  take  affidavits 
from  the  various  members  of  the  union  to  present  to  you  gentlemen 
here,  whom  we  contemplated  might  make  us  a  visit.  After  I 
had  dictated,  or,  rather,  I  had  heard  or  dictated  about  10  affidavits, 
three  policemen  appeared  at  the  rear  entrance  of  the  door  and 
notified  us  right  there  in  the  hall  that  we  were  under  arrest.  There 
were  about  35  men  waiting  to  give  their  depositions.  Ten,  as  I 
have  stated,  had  given  their  depositions,  and  one  of  these  police 
officers  then  stepped  to  the  head  of  the  hall  where  we  were  located ; 
that  is  myself,  with  a  court  stenographer,  and  Mr.  Murphy,  who 
had  charge  of  that  hall. 

Senator  Stebuno.  How  many  people  were  there  assembled  there 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  Roe.  About  35  men  besides  myself. 

They  had  assembled  there,  at  my  request,  when  I  was  sent  out,  be- 
cause it  was  the  most  convenient  way  of  getting  their  depositions  in 
order  to  present  them  to  you  gentlemen.  The  police  officers  told 
these  men  that  they  were  not  arrested,  but  that  Mr.  Murphy  and  the 
court  stenographer  and  myself  were;  and  we  were  taken  through  the 
principal  streets  of  McKeesport  and  up  to  the  lockup.  The  only 
offense  that  we  were  arrested  for  was  to  try  to  present  testimony  to 
this  court.  I  was  there  for  a  short  time  and  I  asked  the  chief  of 
police  what  I  was  arrested  for.  He  scratched  his  head  and  he  said, 
"It  is  not  your  fault;  you  can  go." 

Senator  Walsh.  How  long  were  you  held  in  the  station  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  About  10  minutes. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Were  you  locked  up  at  all  t 

Mr.  Roe.  No;  we  were  just  in  the  chiefs  private  office. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  were  Justin  the  chief's  private  office! 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  this  other  man,  Mr.  Murphy? 

Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Murphy  and  the  stenographer  and  myself. 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  you  explain  to  them  that  you  were  there  try- 
ing to  get  evidence? 

Mr.  Roe.  If  I  had  said  another  word,  he  would  have  hit  me  over 
the  head  with  a  club. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  these  local  officers? 

Mr.  Roe.  After  you  have  taken  testimony  of  about  10  men  in  each 
one,  telling  your  stories  about  getting  their  heads  knocked  off  for 
doing  nothing  you  are  not  going  to  take  any  chances  with  any  of 
those  police  omcers.  I  would  sooner  be  here  with  a  head  on  my 
shoulders  than  with  a  split  head.  I  said  then,  "  Is  not  there  a  place 
in  this  town  where  I  can  assemble  my  clients  in  order  to  get  the  testi- 
mony?" He  said,  "No;  you  get  out  of  here;  there  is  no  meeting 
place  for  the  strikers." 

Senator  Walsh.  I  suppose  that  he  claims  that  this  was  a  violation 
of  some  rule  or  order  preventing  a  meeting? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  do  not  Know  anything  about  what  he  claims.  That 
was  later. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  big  a  hall  was  it  and  how  long  had  it  been 
the  union  headquartei^s? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  can  state  that  from  information.  I  am  told  that  it  had 
been  for  about  35  years. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  big  a  room  is  it? 

Mr.  Roe.  It  is  not  quite  as  large  as  this  one — about  three-quarters 
the  size  of  this. 

Mr.  Rubin.  What  experience  have  you  had  in  other  courts  with 
strikers  and  officers? 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  thw  ask  you  are  you 
a  striker,  and  if  you  are  not  they  let  you  go.  They  will  ask  you, 
"Are  you  a  citizen?"  "  Yes."  "Are  you  working?  "  "  Yes."  "  Get 
out." 

If  you  were  not  working,  "$10  or  10  days."  "Ten  or  10"  is  the 
way  that  they  put  it. 

if  anyone  of  you  gentlemen  can  take  the  time  to  come,  you  will 
get  better  testimony  and  evidence  than  we  can  give.  I  will  venture  to 
say  that  if  you  will  go  there  to-morrow 

Senator  McICellak.  Do  they  have  court  on  Sunday? 

Mr.  Roe.  They  have  court  on  Sunday. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HB.  ANSBEW  FIDO. 

Andrew  Pido  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness  and,  after  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
itr.  Rubin.  How  old  are  yout 
Mr.  Pido.  I  am  23  years  old. 
Mr.  Rubin.  Are  you  a  striker! 
Mr.  Pido.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Rubin.  Where  do  you  live! 
Mr.  Pido.  101  First  Street,  aairton. 
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Mr.  Rubin.  Did  you  have  any  trouble? 

Mr.  Pnx).  Yes:  I  did  have  trouble.    I  have  been  arrested. 

Mr.  EuBiN.  Tell  what  happened  after  you  were  arrested. 

Mr.  PiDO.  On  the  23d  of  September  I  was  in  a  show  and  the 
other  two  guys  with  me- 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  the  other  two  guys? 

Mr.  PiDO.  They  were  my  friends,  the  best  friend  of  mine,  and 
the  third  one  is  a  good  friend  of  mine,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
borough  oflScer's  sons. 

Senator  Phipps.  Was  this  in  McKeesport? 

Mr.  PiDO.  No;  it  was  at  Clairton.  When  we  got  out  of  the 
show,  we  started  to  walk  down  the  street,  and  we  stopped  at  the 
comer  once,  and  the  officer's  son  said  that  he  was  goinff  to  work. 
Well,  when  he  said  he  was  going  to  work,  we  told  him  "  x  ou  do  not 
have  to  tell  us  about  it,  that  you  go  to  work.  If  you  are  going 
to  work,  you  can  hurry  along  and  go  about  it.  You  do  not  need 
to  tell  us  about  it.  Some  one  is  likely  to  jump  you  with  a  brick, 
and  one  might  turn  up."  He  said  "You  had  better  watch  out 
and  keep  your  clam  shut."  I  said  "  Did  I  tell  you  anything  wrong?" 
I  just  told  him  what  might  happen.  He  went  away  for  four  or 
five  minutes;  and  later  he  came  around  with  a  deputy  sheriff  and 
one  State  trooper;  and  they  came  around  here  under  comer  and 
they  took  me  in  and  they  took  me  into  the  jail  and  they  locked 
me  in  there,  and  they  went  out  and  in  about  10  minutes  later,  Mr. 
Cunningham,  the  officer  of  Clairton,  he  comes  back  with  his  son, 
and  he  asks  him,  "  Who  is  the  fellow  that  told  you  that  somebody 
might  knock  you  in  the  head  with  the  brick?"  and  he  pointed  me 
out  in  the  cell.  He  said  "Are  you  the  one  that  is  going  to  kill 
my  son?"  I  said  "No;  I  never  killed  anybody  and  I  never  want 
to."  He  said  "I  will  show  you  right  over  here.  Don't  you  try 
to  make  any  noise."  I  did  not  say  anything,  and  he  told  his  son 
"  You  take  your  coat  off  and  get  ready  and  I  will  go  in  and  get 
the  key,  and  I  will  open  that  door,  and  we  will  knock  the  hell  out 
of  the  son  of  a  bitch";  and  he  did,  too.  And  he  opened  that 
cell,  and  he  told  him,  he  says  "  Now,  you  go  in  there  and  beat  him 
up  good."  And  he  says  "I  will."  Then  he  says  "If  he  touches 
you,  I  will  knock  him  with  that  club  I  have  got,"  and  he  had  a 
little  club  there,  a  blackjack  or  whatever  it  is  called.  I  did  not 
move  and  I  did  not  try  to  do  anything,  and  I  stand  still  and  he 
stand  around  and  punch  me  with  the  first.  I  did  not  want  to 
fight;  if  he  hit  me  with  a  club,  he  would  make  me  bleed  then;  and 
I  was  standing  there  and  he  punched  me  in  the  face,  and  my  face 
was  all  punched  up. 

Senator  St^erling.  Where  was  this? 

Mr.  PiDO.  Clairton. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  under  arrest? 

Mr.  PiDO.  I  was  under  arrest. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  opened  up  the  cell?    Who  opened  up  the 

Mr.  PiDO.  Gteorge  Cunningham.    He  is  an  officer  of  Clairton. 
The  Chairman.  He  is  a  jailer?    He  had  charge  of  the  jail? 
Mr.  PiDO.  I  don't  know.    He  aint  got  no  charge  of  the  jail. 
The  Chairhan.  He  had  the  key? 
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Mr.  PiDo.  He  find  the  key  in  the  desk  some  place  and  he  opened 
it  up. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  boy  bigger  than  you  are? 

Mr.  PiDo.  He  is  bigger  than  you  are? 

Mr.  PiDo.  He  is  bigger  than  I  am;  20  years  old.  If  I  was  outside 
I  would  not  let  him  beat  me  up ;  but  I  said  1  could  not  do  nothing. 
The  old  man  was  there. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  were  at  a  slight  disadvantage,  weren't 
you  ? 

Mr.  KuBiN.  How  badly  were  you  beaten  up? 

Mr.  PiDO.  I  couldn't  open  my  mouth  for  three  days. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  pretty  badly  beaten  up. 

Mr.  PiDO.  And  he  beat  me  over  here  [mdicating  the  face] . 

Mr.  KuBiN.  How  long  were  you  in  jail? 

Mr.  PiDo.  Eleven  hours,  from  11  in  the  evening  until  10  in  the 
morning.  The  next  morning  I  called  my  cousins,  two  of  them,  and 
they  come  in  and  got  me  out  and  when  they  tried  to  bail  me  out,  he 
asked  how  much  the  bail  would  be,  and  they  told  them  $2,000  and 
it  would  not  be  any  less.  I  says,  "  I  will  stay  here ;  I  have  not  got 
that  much  money.''  Then  he  says,  "  You  have  got  to  go  to  Pitts- 
burgh." And  I  says,  "  I  will  go  down  there."  When  I  said  that  he 
called  the  burgess  over,  and  the  burgess  said  "  Sixteen  dollars  will 
do,"  but  the  chief,  Fred  Young,  said  that  would  not  do,  and  he  got 
two  charges  against  him ;  he  said  assault  and  battery  and  disorderly 
conduct,  and  $30  will  do  therefor. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  much? 

Mr.  PiDo.  $80.  And  he  took  the  $30  and  he  told  me  to  come  back 
on  the  6th  of  October  in  the  evening.  I  come  in  there  and  I  thought 
I  was  going  to  have  a  case  and  they  postponed  it  imtil  the  13th. 

Mr.  EuBiN.  What  happened  to  those  that  came  to  bail  you  out? 
Were  they  arrested,  too? 

Mr.  PiDO.  No. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  pay  $30? 

Mr.  PiDo.  I  put  up  a  forfeit  of  $30. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  nationality  are  you? 

Mr.  PiDo.  Slavish. 

Senator  McKellar.  Are  you  naturalized? 

Mr.  PiDO.  I  have  got  my  first  papers ;  that  is  all. 

Senator  McKellar.  Are  you  gomg  to  finish  those  and  become  an 
American  citizen? 

Mr.  PiDo.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  When  did  vou  get  the  fii'st  papers? 

Mr.  PiDO.  In  February,  I  think,  the  25th. 

Mr.  Rubin.  This  year? 

Mr.  PiDO.  This  year ;  yes. 

Mr.  EuBiN.  Have^'ou  bought  any  Liberty  bonds,  to  $500. 

The  Chairman.  \ou  were  not  in  the  war? 

Mr.  PiDO.  I  was  in  the  war.  I  tried  to  enlist  in  the  Army  this  year, 
but  they  would  not  take  me  on  account  of  an  operation. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  wages  do  you  get? 

Mr.  PiDo.  I  have  been  getting  50  cents  for  the  last  16  months,  and 
when  they  heard  the  strike  was  coming  out  they  raised  me  to  65 
cents  and  told  me  to  work.    I  said  to  tlie  boss,  "  If  you  did  not  raise 
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me  when  I  asked  you  a  couple  of  times  I  can  not  woric  now.  It  is  too 
late  to  give  me  a  raise.  I  will  do  what  the  rest  of  the  people  do."  I 
like  it  better  if  I  get  eight  hours  a  day.    I  don't  go  much  after  hours. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  got  50  cents  an  hour 

Mr.  PiDO.  I  got  $7  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  strike  because 

Mr.  PiDo.  I  never  did.    It  is  the  first  strike. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  you  struck  this  time? 

Mr.  PiDo.  I  strike  on  eight  hours  a  day  and  better  conditions. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  sort  of  conditions  do  you  want  better? 

Mr.  PiDO.  This  better:  I  think  that  a  man  ought  to  work  eight 
hours  to-day  and  have  eight  hours  sleep  and  eight  hours  that  he  can 
go  to  scliool  and  learn  something;  and  I  think  that  an  education  is 
much  l)etter  than  any  money. 

Senator  McKellar.  Are  there  any  other  matters  that  move  you  to 
strike  except  the  eight  hours  a  day  ? 

Mr.  PiDo.  Well,  when  I  was  working  I  had  a  partner;  he  was  on 
one  shift  and  I  was  on  the  other,  and  1  was  doing  all  the  job,  and  he 
was  getting  the  pay.    I  was  getting  50  cents  an  hour  and  he  got  61. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  did  that  happen? 

Mr.  PiDO.  Because  he  was  a  better  fnend  of  the  boss  than  I  was. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  are  your  relationships  with  the  boss? 
Are  they  white  to  you  ? 

Mr.  PiDO.  Well,  I  do  not  have  much  kick ;  but  I  was  not  very  satis- 
fied with  them  either.  The  first  thing  that  was  wrong,  they  would 
call  me  a  Hunky.  "  If  you  don't  think  that  is  right  you  know  what 
you  can  do." 

Senator  Sterling.  You  got  50  cents  and  your  partner 

Mr.  PiDo.  Sixty-one. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  do  exactly  the  same  work? 

Mr.  PiDo.  The  same  work. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  there  was  no  difference  in  the  work  at  all? 

Mr.  PiDo.  There  was  no  difference  in  the  work  at  all. 

Senator  Sterling.  Had  he  been  working  for  the  company  longer 
than  you  ? 

Mr!  PiDo.  It  may  be — ^no ;  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Senator  Sterling.  When  did  you  begin  to  work  for  the  company? 

Mr.  PiDo.  I  began — when  I  started  in  Clairton  it  was  July  1, 1918. 

Senator  Sterling.  1918.  And  you  do  not  know  what  time  he 
started  ? 

Mr.  PiDo.  He  started  in  August,  sometime. 

Senator  Sterling.  In  August,  1918? 

Mr.  PiDO.  In  August,  1918. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  have  been  working  longer  than  he 
had? 

Mr.  PiDO.  One  month. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  he 
got  more? 

Mr.  Pmo.  The  reason  was  that  he  was  American  born  and  I  was 
not. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  was  his  name? 

Mr.  PiDO.  Mickey  Jones. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  going  to  school? 
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Mr.  PiDO.  I  have  been  going  to  night  school  in  Clairton  for  a 
while. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  a  night  school  out  there? 

Mr.  PiDO.  They  had  in  1914. 

The  Chairman.  Did  a  good  many  of  the  men  go  to  night  school? 

Mr.  PiDO.  They  don't  have  any  chance.    They  work  12  hours  a  day, 
and  they  do  not  have  any  chance. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  go  to  night  school? 

Mr.  Pnx).  I  went  about  20  nights  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  of  the  schooling  that  you  ever  had? 

Mr.  PiDo.  I  did  not  have  any  chance. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  of  the  schooling  that  you  have  had  in 
your  life? 

Mr.  PiDO.  That  is  all  the  schooling  I  have  had  in  my  life. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  go  to  school? 

Mr.  Pnx).  Do  I  want  to  gp  to  school?    Certainly  I  want  to  go  to 
school. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  learn  anything  at  the  night  school  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  PiDO.  Well,  we  have  been  learning  a  little  bit,  but  we  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  learn  but  a  little  bit. 

The  Chahiman.  Did  you  read  much  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  PiDo.  I  read  the  first  grade  of  the  book,  because  I  did  not  know 
how  to  sign  my  name. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  school  free?    Do  you  have  to  pay? 

Mr.  Pmo.  We  pay  a  dollar  for  three  months ;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  went  to  the  night  school? 

Mr.  PiDO.  Not  very  much.    There  were  about  28  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  they  would  go  to  night  school  if  they 
had  an  opportunity  ? 

Mr.  PiDO.  I  think  they  would  if  they  had  a  chance  to  go,  but  the 
way  they  are  now  there  have  no  chance  to  go  to  school. 

Senator  McKellar.  Not  with  the  12  or  the  14-hour  shifts? 

Mr.  PiDO.  They  work  10  hours  a  day  and  14  a  night,  and  they  work 
a  wQek  about,  and  some  of  them  work  for  two  weeks,  too. 

The  Chairman.  What  country  are  you  from? 

Mr.  PiDo.  I  am  from  Galicia,  Austria. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  government  is  that? 

Mr.  PiDO.  I  do  not  know  where  it  now  is.    They  are  still  fighting 
over  there. 

The  Chairman.  Your  answer  is  a  very  good  one.    Wlien  it  last  had 
a  government,  what  kind  of  government  was  it? 

Mr.  PiDO.  Francis  Joseph,  Austria. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  government  differ  from  this  one? 

Mr.  PiDO.  Well,  it  is  so  different.    Out  there  they  have  a  king  and 
here  we  have  a  superintendent. 

Mr.  Rubin.  A  superintendent? 

Mr.  Pmo.  A  superintendent  or  president. 

The  Chairman.  Here  they  have  what? 

Mr.  PiDO.  A  president. 

Senator  Phipps.  Which  plant  were  you  working  in  at  Clairton? 

Mr.  Pmo.  At  the  coke  works,  Clairton  Steel. 
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Senator  Walsh.  You  say  that  you  would  like  to  have  or  that  you 
are  on  a  strike  because  you  want  an  eight-hour  day? 

Mr.  PiDO.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  thijik  that  your  fellow  workers  prefer 
an  eight-hour  day,  witn  less  pay,  than  a  10  or  12  hour  day  with 
more  pay?    Do  you  think  that  they  would  want  that? 

Mr.  PiDo.  Well,  I  think  the  eight  hours  and  more  money. 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes ;  you  would  want  the  eight  houi*s  with'  a  little 
more  money  than  you  are  getting  now  for  the  eight  hours? 

Mr.  PiDO.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  you  would  not  expect  8  hours  with  the  same 
pay  that  you  would  get  for  12  hours? 

Mr.  PiDo.  Of  course ;  no. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  that  your  feeling  and  is  that  the  feeling  gen- 
erally among  the  men  with  whom  you  work,  that  they  would  like  to 
have  an  eight-hour  day? 

Mr.  PiDO.  Yes;  it  is. 

TESTIHONT  OF  MTTTR  HESTBOVICH. 

Mike  Mestrovich  ^yas  thereupon  called  as  a  witness  and,  havin;; 
been  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:  " 

Mr.  Rubin.  Your  name  is  Mike  Mestrovich? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  Yes. 

Mr.  EuBiN.  You  had  an  automobile? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rubin.  A  Ford? 
.     Mr.  Mestrovich.  No;  I  have  a  Wheeler  six. 

Mr.  Rubin.  You  were  arrested? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Tell  us  what  they  did  with  you  and  the  automobile,  and 
where  it  was. 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  The  21st  day  of  September  we  had  a  meetinir  in 
Clairton,  and  we  just  started  to  proceed  with  the  meeting,  and  five 
or  six  State  troopers  come  to  drive  us  away  from  there  and  chibbod 
the  women  and  children  and  everything. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  the  same  meeting? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  Yes,  sir.  I  saw  one  trooper  tear  the  flag  up  and 
trample  over  the  flag  and  make  me  pretty  bad  feeling,  and  I  v^ent 

over  there  and  I  said  he  was  not  to  do  that  with  his  own  flag I  said 

if  he  would  not  respect  his  own  flag  that  we  would  not  respect  any- 
thing else.    Then  I  went  home.     A  few  of  our  men  were  arre.sted 
and  I  told  Mr.  Foster  on  the  phone,  I  said,  "Mr.  Foster,  we  havo 
got  a  few  men  arrested.     What  are  you  going  to  do?"    H-^  snid 
^  Mike,  if  you  could  get  some  lawyer  and  you  see  what  you  could  do  '' 

And  also  I  went  to  Mr.  Brumstrader  and  he  said,  "  Mike,  yon  an*. 
going  down  to  the  police  station  and  see  what  you  could  do."  And  I 
took  him  down  in  the  police  station  and  I  took  inside,  and  I  was 
waiting  outside  and  two  officers  come  in  and  grabbed  me  and  pnlled 
me  mside  of  the  police  station  and  searched  my  pockets,  and  I 
didn  t  have  nothing  and  one  of  the  State  troopers  said  to  the  othov 
"Did  you  search  him?  "  He  said,  "  Yes;  I  did."  He  said,  "Did  you 
fiml  anything  on  him?  "  He  said,  "No,  sir;  I  did  not."  He  said. 
"Did  yon  search  linn  good?  "    He  said,  "  Yes;  I  did."    He  slapped 
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his  left  hand  into  my  pocket  and  something  was  dropped  in  it  and 
hit  me  and  I  shut  my  eyes  and  Mr.  Brumstrader  was  present  when  he 
hit  me.  and  I  don't  know  what  was  going  on  like ;  and  I  don't  know 
what  tne  charge  was  against  me,  but  they  took  me  to  the  county  jail. 
The  next  morning  Mr.  Brumstrader' asked  me  about  my  head.  He 
said,  "How  are  you  feeling  this  morning? "  "It  is  prettv  sore,"  I 
said,  "and  swelled  up  a  little  bit."  I  said,  "What  is  the  charge 
against  me? "  He  said,  "  Carrying  weapons  and  for  disorderly  con- 
duct," and  for  something  else;  he  didn't  know  what  it  was. 

Tliey  kept  me  nine  days  in  jail  and  at  the  same  time  this  State 
man  used  my  car  that  night  to  take  prisoners  to  Pittsburgh  and  re- 
turn with  it  to  the  same  place  that  night,  and  the  next  day  they 
took  the  car,  on  the  22d  of  September,  and  took  it  out  again  and  used 
it  until  the  24th,  until  4  o'clock  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  they  do 
some  dnma«:e  in  the  car.  When  I  came  from  jail  a  couple  of  days 
I  ffot  a  letter  from  a  vigilance  committee. 

Just  one  minute  before  I  go  into  that.  I  have  about  $2,500  bonds 
on  me,  and  a  few  days  after — it  was  on  the  last  day  of  September 
or  October  1 — ^they  sent  me  a  letter.  Here  is  the  letter  [pnxiueing 
letter]. 

Mr.  Rubin.  It  is  in  red  typewriting.    I  will  read  it: 

Olaibton,  Pa.,  October  i,  191  . 

Mike  Mestrovich: 

While  our  boys  were  risking  their  lives  fighting  the  Kaiser,  what  were  you 
doinj?? 

You  were  an  alien  enemy  then  and  you  are  an  alien  enemy  now.  We  don't 
want  any  of  your  kind  around  here. 

If  you  want  to  save  your  worthless  hide,  you  had  better  leave  this  place 
before  sundown  tomorrow. 

VlOnANCB  Ck>MMITTEB. 

The  Chairman.  What  nationality  are  you? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  Slav. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  an  American  citizen? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  I  have  taken  out  my  first  paper. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  Nine  years. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  get  out  the  first  papers? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  Last  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  age. 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  Thirty-four. 

Senator  Walsh.  Who  are  the  vigilance  committee? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  Here  is  the  water  mark  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.  on  the  paper. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  country  you  came  from,  is  that  a  part  of 
Austria  ? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  It  belonged  to  Austria  before. 

Senator  Walsh.  Were  you  drafted  in  the  Array. 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  I  was  registered,  but  they  put  me  in  the  fifth 
class. 

Senator  Walsh.  Why? 

Mr.  MfiSTROvrrcH.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Walsh.  Was  it  supposed  you  were  an  alien  enemy! 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  you  willing  to  go  to  the  war? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  If  I  was  called,  yes,  sir,  I  would  do  it. 
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Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  make  a  claim  of  any  kind  so  that  you 
would  be  put  into  the  fifth  class  ? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  I  did  not  make  no  claim,  but  I  told  them  I  was 
not  a  citizen  and  did  not  have  no  paper,  and  told  them  what  coun- 
try I  belonged  to,  and  they  shoved  me  in  fifth  class. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  made  a  report  out  to  the  local  board  and 
they  put  you  in  the  fifth  class  on  that  report? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  did  not  make  any  claim  for  not  being 
liable  to  go  because  you  were  an  Austrian? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  No. 

Senator  Walsh.  Were  you  a  worker  in  the  mills? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  I  was  a  coal  miner. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  have  never  worked  in  the  steel  mills? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  Yes,  I  did,  last  year,  six  months,  for  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  were  you  doing  at  the  time  of  the  strike? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  I  was  helping  Mr.  Bogan,  the  local  secretary. 

Senator  Sterling.  As  an  organizer,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  long  since  yon  have  been  at  work  ? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  On  that  work,  I  had  been  since  the  11th  of  Au- 
gust of  this  year. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  were  carrying  on  the  campaign  along 
with  Mr.  Brogan? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  trying  to  organize  for  the  strike? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  per  day  did  you  receive? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  I  got  $7  a  day. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  did  you  get  at  the  coal  mines  when  you 
were  working  there? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  I  did  piecework  there. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  much  did  yo'u  make  a  day  when  you  were 
workinsr  in  the  coal  mines? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  Well,  I  make  from  $50  to  $75  every  two  weeks, 
and  work  eight  hours  a  day. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  much  did  you  make  in  the  Carnegie 
Steel  mill? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  Forty-six  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  did  you  come  to  leave  the  coal  mines? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  I  was  sick  and  the  doctor  gave  me  the  advice  to 
work  in  the  open  air;  to  quit  working  in  the  mines. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  did  not  go  back  to  work  at  all? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  I  went  to  work  in  the  steel  mill. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  quit  the  steel  mill  ? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  No ;  I  got  discharged. 

The  Chairman.  When? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  On  January  12. 

Senator  Sterling.  On  January  12? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  were  you  getting  at  the  steel  mill  at  the 
time  of  your  discharge? 
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Mr.  Mestrovich.  I  had  46  cents  an  hour,  and  that  made  $6.44  for 
12  hours,  and  Sunday  we  worked  18  hours  every  Sunday. 

Senator  Sterling.  Why  were  you  discharged  ? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  Because  they  found  out  I  was  a  union  man  and 
belonged  to  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  they  tell  you  that  that  was  the  reason  you 
were  discharged  ? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  Yes ;  they  said  that  that  was  the  reason. 

Senator  Sterling.  Who  told  you  that? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  Our  employment  man. 

Senator  Sterling.  Can  you  tell  the  name  of  the  man  who  told  you 
that  the  reason  you  were  discharged  was  because  you  belonged  to  the 
United  Mine  Workers  ? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  Well,  I  will  explain  to  you.  On  the  11th  of 
January,  where  I  was  working,  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  on 
January  12  I  got  started  to  go  to  dinner  at  12  o'clock  at  noon,  and  I 
worked  Monday  morning  at  6  o'clock,  and  my  boss  he  was  waiting 
for  me,  and  he  said,  "  I  have  got  to  discharge  you."  I  said,  "  If  you 
want  to  discharge  me,  you  will  be  sorry."  He  said,  "  I  did  not  do 
that.  I  am  not  the  one  who  discharged  you."  I  said,  "  Who  did?  " 
He  said,  "  I  got  an  order  from  the  main  office  that  they  don't  want 
you  any  more."  I  said,  "  Do  you  know  any  reason  why?  "  He  said, 
^' I  don't  know." 

Then  I  went  to  the  employment  office  and  I  saw  the  general  super- 
intendent, Mr.  Mcintosh,  and  I  said,  "  What  did  you  discharge  me 
for?  I  never  have  rested,  and  I  do  a  day's  work  every  day,  and 
Sunday,  too,"  and  Mr.  Mcintosh  said,  "I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it."  I  said,  "  You  are  the  head  man  and  you  are  supposed  to 
know."    He  said,  "  I  don't  know." 

Then  I  went  to  the  main  office;  I  went  Monday  in  the  main  office 
and  I  asked  them,  "What  is  the  reason  you  discharged  me?"  They 
said,  "  You  are  lazy  and  you  do  not  want  to  work.''  I  just  pulled 
my  record  out  and  I  had  record  No.  1.  I  said,  "Mister,"  I  said, 
"  can  I  get  record  No.  1  if  I  do  not  want  to  attend  to  my  job?"  He 
said,  "  No."  I  said,  "  Here  is  record  No.  1."  He  says,  "  You  know 
the  reason  exactly,  boy.  We  do  not  want  to  have  you  any  more,  and 
don't  stay  on  company  property.  If  you  do,  we  will  do  something 
to  you."  Then  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  the  Car- 
negie Steel  officers,  grabbed  me  by  the  shoulder  and  pulled  me  out- 
side. I  demanded  my  money,  and  he  said,  "  Come  to-morrow.  If 
you  want  to  wait,  all  right.  If  you  do  not  want  to  wait,  get  the  hell 
out  of  here;  don't  stay  on  company  property  any  more.'" 

Senator  Sterling.  In  all  this  they  had  not  told  you  that  you  were 
discharged  because  you  telonged  to  the  United  Mine  Workers  union, 
had  they? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  Well,  they  did  not  tell  me  directly.  I  want  to 
ask  about  this  here  letter.  I  have  $2,500  bonds  on  me,  and  if  I  leave 
I  leave  the  $2,500,  and  if  I  stay  I  risk  my  life.  I  want  to  go  awaj' 
to  the  country;  I  have  got  to  lose  $2,500,  and  if  I  want  to  stay  here 
I  lose  my  life. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  $2,500  is  for  your  appearance  in  court, 
is  it? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  Yes. 
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Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  what  you  are  to  appear  for  there! 

Mr.  Mestrovicij.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Rubin.  They  are  held  to  the  grand  jury. 

Senator  McKellar.  Why  do  you  say  that  if  you  stay  here  you 
will  lose  your  life? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  Well,  here  is  the  letter. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  are  not  bothered  by  letters— by  anony- 
mous letters?  , 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  What? 

Senator  McKellar.  You  are  not  bothered  by  letters  with  no  name 
siffned  to  them? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  No;  but  I  do  not  know  what  would  happen. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  have  not  been  hurt  at  all? 

Mr.  Mestrovich.  No;  I  have  not  been  hurt  yet,  at  all. 

TESTIHONT  OF  J.  0.  BBOWN. 

J.  G.  Brown  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness,  and  having  been 
first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Senator  McKellar.  That  letter  seems  to  be  the  Valley  Paper  Co.'s 
watermark  instead  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.'s. 

Mr.  Brown.  They  claim  that  it  is  the  same  sort  of  paper  that  the 
company  uses. 

Senator  Walsh.  This  witness,  so  far  as  he  knows,  claims  that 
it  is  the  same  sort  of  paper  that  the  company  uses. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Mr.  Brown,  will  you  tell  the  committee  your  busi- 
ness, how  long  you  have  been  here,  and  what  you  have  been  doing, 
and  trace  the  history  of  the  difficulties  that  you  have  had  in  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  stenographer  has  my  name — J.  G.  Brown — J.  G. 
Brown  is  my  name.  I  have  been  an  organizer  for  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  Just  at  the  present  time  I  am  working  for  the 
national  committee  for  organizmg  the  iron  and  steel  workers.  1 
came  to  Pittsburgh  about  a  year  ago  the  12th  or  13th  of  this  month, 
and  since  that  time  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  trying 
to  hold  meetings — trying  to  arrange  to  hold  meetings,  you  know.  11 
I  had  not  had  so  many,  probably  I  could  talk  better. 

About  a  year  ago  this  month — the  1st  of  November,  perhaps,  when 
the  flu  ban  was  lifted — ^we  made  the  first  effort  to  secure  permission 
to  arrange  to  hold  the  meetings  in  McKeesport.  We  rented  a  hall, 
and  in  the  receipt  we  got  for  the  hall  rent  was  a  condition  requiring 
us  to  secure  permission  from  the  mayor  before  we  could  get  the  halL 
I  went  with  a  couple  of  other  fellows  to  see  Mayor  Lyle,  and  I  talked 
the  matter  over  with  him  and  explained  the  purpose  of  the  meetings 
that  we  were  going  to  hold  there,  and  he  said  that  he  would  take 
the  matter  under  advisement  We  went  to  see  him  about  a  week 
later,  or  several  days  later,  and  he  said  that  he  had  decided  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  allow  those  meetings  to  be  held.  We  later  took 
the  matter  up  with  the  city  council  there 

Senator  Walsh.  There  were  no  strikes  on  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  nothing  at  all.  The  national  committee  had 
a  special  meeting  in  McKeesport,  and  the  whole  body  went  up  to 
the  city  council  and  laid  the  case  before  them.  At  the  conclusion 
of  our  hearing  one  of  the  councilmen  made  a  motion  that  the  mayor 
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be  requested  to  reverse  his  decision  and  allow  the  meetings  to  be 
held.  The  motion  was  not  even  seconded.  One  of  the  councilmen 
asked  the  mayor  if  he  thought  there  would  be  trouble  if  there  was  a 
meeting  held,  and  he  said  he  thought  there  would  and  had  not 
changed  his  mind.  So  we  got  no  satisfaction  there.  A  few  days 
after  that  I  went  over  to  Homestead  and  rented  a  hall,  and  I  asked 
the  fellow  from  whom  I  rented  the  hall  if  it  was  necessary  to  secure 
any  permission  before  we  could  hold  a  meeting.  He  said  that  he  did 
not  think  so,  and  if  I  cared  to  I  could  go  and  see  the  borough  clerk. 
I  did  that,  and  he  said  I  would  have  to  see  the  burgess.  I  saw  the 
burgers  in  company  with  another  man  and  asked  him  if  we  could 
hold  the  meeting.  He  said,  "  Well,  you  can  not  hold  any  meetings 
at  Homestead."  I  said,  "  Why  not  ?  "  He  said,  "  In  the  first  place, 
you  can  not  get  a  hall." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  we  have  a  hall.    We  have  got  a  hall,  all  right." 

"  Then,"  he  said,  "  what  do  you  want  of  mel  " 

I  said,  "  We  want  to  arrange  to  have  a  band  play  on  the  street  and 
distribute  some  advertisements." 

He  said,  "  There  will  be  no  bands  play  on  the  streets  of  Homestead 
and  no  advertising  done." 

I  said,  "  Well,  now,  could  not  w^  pass  cards  around  to  the  houses, 
or  something  of  that  sort?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  he  said,  "  you  can  not  pass  anything  in  any  way." 

"  Could  not  we  advertise  in  the  papers?  "  I  said. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  *'  if  you  want  to ;  if  you  can  get  the  space. 
I  don't  think  you  can  get  the  space." 

So  the  matter  dropped  at  that,  and  the  next  morning  I  was  called 
and  told  that  a  mistake  had  been  made,  that  the  hall  had  been  rented 
to  some  one  else,  and  was  rented  to  me  by  mistake,  and  they  very 
much  regretted  the  proposition,  but  they  would  have  to  cancel  that 
lease. 

Senator  Sterling.  Had  a  lease  been  procured  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  I  had  a  lease. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  think  you  said  a  while  ago  that  on  your 
making  inquiry  it  had  been  suggested  that  you  see  the  burgess? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  was  after  I  rented  the  hall. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  it  a  written  or  a  verbal  lease  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  was  a  written  receipt. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  understood  that  you  asked  in  the  first  place 
if  you  had  to  get  a  permit 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  you  misunderstood  me.  Senator.  At  least,  I 
meant  to  say  that  I  went  and  rented  the  hall  and  inquired  of  the 
man  if  it  was  necessary  to  secure  a  permit.  He  said  that  he  did  not 
think  so,  but  I  might  make  inquiries  from  the  clerk.  I  did  that,  and 
he  said  that  I  had  better  see  the  burgess,  because  he  had  the  matter 
entirely  in  his  hands. 

So  we  did  not  hold  any  meetings  at  McKeesport  until  about  a 
month  after  that.  We  finally  got  a  Turner  Hall  over  there  one  nis^ht 
without  a  permit.  While  we  were  holding  the  meeting  two  police- 
men came  down,  borough  policemen,  and  according  to  the  story  that 
the  manager  told  us  the  next  day,  asked  why  they  had  allowed  us  to 
meet  there,  and  told  him  that  he  must  not  allow  us  to  meet  there  any 
further  without  a  permit  of  the  burgess. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  you  present  at  this  meeting! 
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Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir^  and,  by  the  way,  it  was  the  first  labor 
meeting  held  in  Homestead  in  26  years. 

Senator  Sterung.  What  was  the  date  of  that  meeting t 

Mr.  Brown.  That  was  in  December. 

Senator  Sterling.  Last? 

Mr.  Brown.  Last  year.  I  do  not  just  recall  the  date;  I  could  look 
it  up  and  find  the  date.    We  held  no  further  meetings  there  until 

Senator  Walsh.  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you.  Did  you  find 
out  whether  there  was  a  city  regulation  for  holding  meetings? 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  I  did  not.  I  understood,  the  burgess  UAd  us  in 
the  first  instance  that  there  was  not  any  and  we  could  go  ahead  and 
hold  the  meetings  if  we  could  get  a  hall,  and  in  that  case,  as  in  other 
cases,  something  always  happened  if  we — if  it  is  not  the  city  ordi- 
nanc  e  it  is  the  hall  keeper,  and  if  it  is  not  the  hall  keeper  it  is  the 
sheriff's  orders,  but  there  is  always  something  that  just  happens 
that  prevents  us  from  holding  a  meeting. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  with  that  meeting,  you  were  allowed  to 
proceed  with  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  were  allowed  to  proceed  with  that  meeting,  but 
we  could  not  get  a  hall  for  any  luture  meetings  because  of  the 
reasons  assigned.  They  said  that  while  the  burgess  did  not  require 
a  permit  on  our  part  he  did  on  their  part,  as  he  warned  the  hall 
keepers — and  it  was  true  of  every  hall  keeper  in  town — that  thej 
must  not  lease  their  hall  to  the  labor  organization  without  a  permit 
from  the  burgess.  A  little  later  on  we  went  out  to  Braddock,  and 
we  got  a  hall  out  there,  and  they  told  us  we  had  better  see  the  burgess. 
We  went  to  see  the  burgess,  and  he  decided  that  he  would  take  it 
up  and  talk  it  over  and  let  us  know  later  on,  and  about  a  week  after 
that  said  no,  we  could  not  have  it.  However,  inasmuch  as  we  had 
the  hall  rented  and  paid  for,  we  decided  we  would  hold  the  meeting 
anyhow. 

A  few  days  after  that  they  sent  us  back  the  hall  rent  and  said  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  would  be  likely  to  be  trouble  we  had 
better  not  try  to  hold  a  meeting.  We  expected  a  crowd  there — it  was 
only  the  day  before  the  meeting  that  we  got  the  notice.  We  went 
into  the  adjoining  borough  of  Bankin  with  another  fellow,  and  I 
said,  "  We  had  better  find  out  if  we  are  going  to  have  any  trouble 
before  completing  the  arrangements."  We  saw  the  burgess.  He 
said,  "Anything  satisfactory  to  the  chief  of  police  is  all  right  with 
me."  We  saw  the  chief  of  police  and  told  him  what  our  object  was — 
to  go  ahead. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  is  at  Eankin? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  just  a  neighboring  borough.  He  told  us 
to  go  ahead.  On  the  night  in  question  we  rented  a  hall  and  every- 
thing was  going  on  all  right,  and  we  stationad  a  man  at  the  hall  in 
Braddock  tor  the  purpose  of  advising  men  who  came  to  go  to  Rankin, 
and  we  went  to  Rankin,  and  just  as  we  went  to  go  into  the  hall  we 
noticed  a  placard.  It  said  on  the  placard,  "Closed  by  the  board 
of  public  health."    We  did  not  hold  any  meeting  there. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  date  was  this? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  should  judge  the  10th  of  January  or  along  about 
there.  We  said  this  may  be  some  mistake  or  joke  or  something,  and 
we  hunted  up  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  public  health  and  he 
assured  us  that  it  was  no  joke.    He  said  the  "  flu  "  was  coming  along 
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and  they  did  not  allow  it,  and  that  they  were  going  to  close  the , 
pa  loons. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  "flu"  prevalent  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  that  was  the  reason  he  gave. 

Across  the  street  in  the  church  there  was  a  church  festival  going 
along  that  night,  a  colored  church,  and  100  feet  the  other  way  was 
another  church  festival  the  same  night,  and  they  did  not  close  the 
saloons  the  next  morning  there.  We  held  no  meetings  anywhere  in 
any  of  these  steel  towns  last  year  except  the  one  I  spoke  of  at  Home- 
stead. We  were  able  to  hold  meetings  here  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh 
by  securing  permits  from  the  public  safety  department,  I  think  it 
is  called. 

This  year  we  renewed  our  efforts  to  hold  meetings  in  McKeesport 
Local  political  influences  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  mayor  there; 
the  governor,  I  think,  wrote  him  a  letter,  and  others  offered  him 
suggestions  that  it  would  be  the  best  thing  to  do,  but  in  spite  of  that 
we  were  not  able  to  get  a  permit,  so  we  started  holding  meetings 
on  the  street,  and  they  were  not  interrupted  for  several  weeks. 
Finally  the  mayor  notified  our  representative  out  there  that  we 
would  have  to  cut  out  these  meetings. 

Senator  Sterung.  How  frequently  were  you  holding  these  meet- 
ing! 

Mr.  Brown.  Every  Sunday  we  held  the  meeting.  We  went  out  and 
had  some  talk  with  tne  mayor,  several  conferences  with  him.  Finally 
he  said  that  if  we  would  cut  out  the  foreign  speakers  we  might  hold 
meetings  there  with  his  permission,  and  we  declined  to  agree  to  that, 
taking  the  position  that  our  men  had  to  interpret  anything  the 
English  speakers  said,  inasmuch  as  these  men  would  barely  under- 
stand what  our  program  was;  but  he  would  not  agree  to  it;  so  finally 
some  of  the  men  here  in  town  that  we  were  in  negotiations  witn 
said,  "Go  ahead  and  agree  to  it.  That  don't  mean  anything  any- 
how. He  is  just  in  a  kind  of  a  hole  and  wants  to  ^et  out  of  it  in  as 
good  grace  as  possible."  Without  consenting  to  it  m  so  many  words, 
we  went  up  and  got  a  permit  from  the  mayor,  which  stipulated  that 
we  might  hold  meetings  on  specific  dates  provided  no  foreign  speak- 
ers were  used,  and  that  a  list  of  the  speakers  was  submitted  to  him 
before  the  meeting  was  held. 

So  we  submitted  to  him  the  names  of  all  of  the  officers  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  as  many  of  the  men  that  we 
could  think  of  in  this  vicinity  engaged  in  that  work,  and  explained 
to  him  that  any  of  them  might  be  called  upon,  and  went  on  and  put 
on  the  foreign  speakers  and  nothing  was  done  about  it  until  about 
the  middle  of  August,  I  guess.  We  had  been  holding  regular  weekly 
meetings  in  the  halls,  you  understand,  but  at  those  meetings  I  sug- 
gest there  were  from  100  to  600  bosses,  so  they  said,  that  stowi 
around  the  gates  and  watched  the  men  that  went  in  there,  sort 
of  kept  notes  and  that  sort  of  thing.  We  held  the  meetings,  how- 
ever, until,  as  I  say,  about  the  early  part  of  or  the  middle  of  August. 
One  day  we  were  notified  that  no  more  permits  would  be  issued,  that 
the  mayor  felt  it  was  unwise  to  allow  any  further  public  meetings. 
We  thereupon  went  and  tried  to  hold  the  meeting  and  explain 
to  these  men  why  we  were  prevented  from  going  in  the  hall.  Two 
of  our  men  were  arrested,  when  they  asked  the  privilege  of  getting 
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upon  the  steps  and  explaining  to  the  large  crowd  gathered  there  why 
we  could  not  hold  the  meeting  in  the  hall,  that  it  had  not  been  per- 
mitted, and  they  were  arrested.  Following  their  arrest,  considerable 
disorder  developed,  the  men  were  pretty  indignant,  and  did  not  know 
what  it  was  about.  They  saw  these  organizers  being  placed  in  jail. 
I  was  not  out  there  that  particular  night,  but  the  information  we 
had  was  they  marched  around  and  made  considerable  noise,  and 
finally  I  went  down  toward  the  mills,  and  there  were  some  stones 
thrown  at  the  mill,  I  think,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  some  of 
these  men  were  arrested,  a  part  of  them,  at  any  rate,  and  they  were 
arrested  on  a  misdemeanor,  and  thejr  were  held  on  $8,000  bail. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  was  the  misdemeanor? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  was  the  only  charge. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  not  the  charge? 

Mr.  Brow'n.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  was  not  disorderly  conduct? 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  it  was  just  misdemeanor;  misdemeanor — ^that 
was  the  specific  charge.  They  were  held  in  $3,000  bail.  Our  at- 
torney, Mr.  Brennen,  went  up  and  presented  a  petitio;i  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  bail,  and  it  was  reduced  to  $2,000,  and  bail  was  furnished 
and  they  were  released. 

Senator  McKellar.  Were  the  men  who  were  arrested  men  who 
worked  in  the  plants? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  were  men  who  were  working  at  the  works  there, 
thCT  were  steel  workers. 

Senator  McKellar.  Were  they  working  in  the  plant? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  that  some  of  them  were  then  working. 

Senator  Walsh.  Some  of  your  organizers? 

Mr.  Brown.  None  of  them  were  organizers.  They  were  all  local 
workmen  in  McKeesport. 

Senator  Phipps.  Will  you  please  fix  the  date  of  this  occurrence, 
when  stones  were  thrown  and  seven  men  were  arrested  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  fix  it  exactly.  It  was  in  the 
early  part  of  August. 

Senator  Walsh.  Before  the  strike? 

Mr.  Brown.  Before  the  strike. 

Senator  Phipps.  Did  that  occurrence  take  place  at  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  National  Tube  Works? 

Mr.  Brown.  Where  the  speakers  were  arrested  ? 

Senator  Phipps.  No — where  the  stones  were  thrown  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know  ^ust  where  it  was.  I  will  have  to  tell 
you  the  general  story,  so  as  to  make  each  fit  in. 

Senator  Phipps.  We  heard  of  that  occurrence  yesterday  while  we 
were  in  McKee^port,  and  I  wanted  to  know  if  this  was  the  occurrence. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  could  not  give  it  to  you  in  direct  testimony. 

Mr.  Brennen.  It  was  the  same. 

Senator  Phipps.  Was  that  in  August  or  September? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  was  in  August,  I  can  definitely  state  that.  I  know 
the  time,  but  the  details  I  do  not  know.  I  heard  of  those  instances 
regarding  the  application  they  made  for  bail.  Well,  later  on,  we 
asked  the  men  to  meet  at  the  commons 

Senator  Phipps.  You  asked  the  mayor? 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  the  men,  out  on  the  commons,  and  we  tried  to  get 
two  lots  for  the  men  out  there  to  meet  there.    We  went  out  there,  and 
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the  police  said,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  had  the  owner's  permis- 
sion, that  we  would  oe  arrested. 

Senator  Walsh.  At  this  time  was  your  union  organizing,  and  were 
you  looking  for  men  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  were  carrying  on  this  organization  campaign.  We 
just  organized  them  in  our  general  work,  and  as  we  got  enough  of 
machinists,  for  instance,  we  turned  those  over  to  the  machinists  and 
we  formed  a  local  union. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  at  no  time  had  the  work  of  organizing 
reached  that  development  where  you  would  form  separate  units  of 
men  in  separate  movements? 

Mr.  Brown.  Some  of  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  This  meeting,  was  that  a  meeting  of  union  men 
alone,  or  was  it  union  men  and  other  men  that  might  want  to  join 
the  union,  or  whom  you  might  want  to  urge  to  join? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  was  anybody;  it  was  a  mass  meeting. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  followed  the  McKeesport  occurrence? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phh^fs.  And  it  was  a  week  or  so  later? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  was  a  week  or  so  later.  We  said,  "In  order  to 
avoid  trouble  we  will  go  outside  of  the  borough."  So  we  got  the 
boys  to  march  down,  I  presume  a  couple  of  miles,  into  the  other  ad- 
joining borough,  Glassport.  So  we  saw  a  hillside  there  with  nobody 
on  it,  and  we  went  up  on  that  and  held  our  meeting  there,  and  we 
held  it  there  on  the  following  week,  and  that  week  one  of  the  police- 
men from  Glassport  said,  "  Now,  you  fellows  had  better  get  a  lease 
on  this  property  or  you  will  find  somebody  else  has  done  it,  and  you 
will  be  shut  out  here." 

So  a  couple  of  days  after  that  we  did  that.  We  did  not  get  a  lease, 
so  w^e  took  an  option  on  the  place  with  the  privilege  of  using  it.  We 
tried  to  hold  a  meeting  there  on  September  21.  I  was  not  tnere,  but 
that  meeting  was  broken  up  by  the  State  police,  and  quite  a  number 
of  men  were  arrested,  and  they  were  held  in  $2,000  bail,  I  believe. 

So  much  for  McKeesport.  We  were  not  able  to  hold  a  meeting  in 
McKeespoi-t.  We  were  not  able  to  pass  bills  in  McKeesport;  we  were 
not  able  to  stand  three  together  in  McKersport  and  tell  what  was 
going  on.  We  have  absolutely  no  method  by  whic  h  we  can  conform 
to  the  various  laws  to  communicate  with  our  men. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  about  advertising  in  the  newspapers? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  tried  our  best  to  advertise  in  the  newspapers  at 
different  times,  but  it  was  an  mipossibility. 

Senator  Walsh.  They  would  not  take  the  advertisements? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  would  not  take  the  advertisements. 

Senator  McICellar.  What  became  of  the  seven  men  who  were' ar- 
rested ? 

Mr.  Brow^n.  They  were  taken  up  to  the  grand  jury  and  they  are 
there. 

Senator  McKellar.  They  are  not  still  in  jail,  are  they? 

Mr.  Brown.  No  ;  they  are  out  on  bail. 

Mr.  KuBiN.  They  are  being  held  to  the  November  term  of  the 
grand  jury. 

Senator  Sterling.  There  were  complaints  for  them? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  the  general  charge  of  misdemeanor  and 
nothino'  else,  pllpged  until  the  grand  jury  meets,  and  they  will  be 
released  or  indicted. 
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Senator  Sterling.  If  that  was  the  only  charge  against  them, 
would  you  have  to  wait  for  the  grand  jury  before  you  could  secure 
their  release? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  were  released. 

Senator  Sterlikg.  They  were  released  from  custody  and  out  on 
bail? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  Senator,  but  as  I  understand  it, 
nothing  can  be  done  until  the  grand  jury  makes  some  disposition 
of  the  cases. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  should  think  that  you  would  know,  although 
you  are  not  a  lawyer,  that  misdemeanor  is  no  charge,  because  there 
are  perhaps  100  different  kinds  of  misdemeanor  under  the  city  or- 
dinances. 

Mr.  Brennen.  When  the  magistrate,  or  in  this  case  the  mayor, 
took  the  information,  in  the  information  is  made  a  misdemeanor,  and 
he  reports  it  to  the  court,  and  he  commits  the  man  to  jail  on  the 
charge  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  grand  jury,  be- 
fore the  grand  jury,  it  will  be  charged  with  a  riot,  on  inciting  a 
riot,  or  unlawful  assemblage. 

Senator  Sterling.  Is  that  the  law  pf  the  State  of  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Brennen.  That  is  the  law  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  a  man  can  be  charged  before  a  magis- 
trate with  having  committed  a.  misdemeanor? 

Mr.  Brennen.  They  are  doing  it  here. 

Senator  Sterling.  Mr.  Rubin,  you  are  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Rubin.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  are  a  lawyer  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  Rubin.  No. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  you  ought  to  know  what  the  practice  is 
in  this  State. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Mr.  Brennen  has  been  a  lawyer  here  all  his  life. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  law  or  is  it  not  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Brennen.  It  was  the  law,  and  it  was  not  the  law  at  the  time 
of  the  hearing.  When  the  information  would  describe  what  the 
offense  is,  that  the  charge  is  misdemeanor,  and  in  the  information 
they  say  wat  transpired,  like  in  this,  case  that  they  were  disorderly, 
throwing  stones,  and  other  characteristics  of  a  riot. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  information  states  that  in  the  first  instance 
and  a  warrant  issues  on  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Brennen.  The  commitment  here  recites  a  misdemeanor. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  commitment  might  do  that  possibly,  but 
I  am  speaking  of  that  document  which  initiates  the  proceedings, 
which  is  the  complaint  or  the  information. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  they  asked  to  plead  to  a  complaint? 

Mr.  Brennen.  The  information  is  made,  and  previous  to  the 
hearing  you  are  asked  to  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty,  and  the  Common- 
wealth puts  in  its  side  of  the  case,  and  the  defense  puts  in  his  side. 

Senator  Walsh.  When  the  defendant  is  asked  to  plead  guilty  or 
not  guilty,  is  the  offense  read  to  him  ?  And  can  not  you  as  a  lawyer 
ffo  before  the  case  comes  up  and  see  the  complaint,  so  that  you  will 
know  the  charge? 

Mr.  Brennen.  Yes. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Well,  how  can  you  explain  this,  then? 

Mr.  Brennen.  Well,  this  is  a  case  where  a  man  is  arrested  on 
view,  and  there  is  no  information  made,  and  he  is  brought  before 
the  magistrate,  and  the  magistrate  hears  the  case,  and  if  it  develops 
something  that  would  justify  an  information,  information  is  made, 
and  if  it  does  not,  he  is  summarily  disposed  of. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  instead  of  having  the  officer  or  the  person 
complaining  go  before  the  magistrate  and  giving  the  information 
and  have  a  warrant  issued,  you  can  take  a  man  oefore  the  magis- 
trate and  decide  whether  they  shall  issue  a  complaint  or  not? 

Senator  Sterling.  I  was  making  a  distinction  between  McKees- 
port  and  the  testimony  in  regard  to  the  Pittsburgh  practice. 

Mr.  Rubin.  I  have  raised  that  question  in  the  Butler  County  court 
of  common  pleas,  and  the  judge  held  the  meaning  of  the  offense  of 
ti-espass  was  sufficient  to  hold  them  and  bind  them  over  to  the  grand 
jury.  The  statute  provides  for  trespass  as  an  offense  here.  If  I 
brought  a  distinction  between  trespass  and  unlawful  trespass — there 
is  a  distinction,  because  trespass  is  a  civil  action,  the  court  held 
that  to  name  an  offense  is  sufficient  to  hold  the  men. 

Senator  Sterling.  If  an  information  is  filed  against  the  man, 
simplv  charging  him  with  a  misdemeanor,  and  a  warrant  is  issued, 
and  that  man  is  held  to  answer  and  put  in  prison,  his  release  could 
be  secured  on  habeas  corpus. 

Mr.  Rubin.  It  ought  to  be. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  say  that  you  are  not  a  worker  in  the  mills? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  have  been  here  about  a  year? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  is  you  home?     Where  is  your  home? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well*  my  home  now  is  in  Pittsburgh. 

Senator  PhippB.  Well,  where  was  it  formerly? 

Mr.  Brown.  At  Seattle. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  was  your  business  in  Seattle? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  worked  for  the  Government  for  about  15 
months  before  I  left  there. 

Senator  Phipps.  Up  to  the  time  of  your  leaving  Seattle,  what  was 
your  position  with  the  Government? 

Mr.  Broavn.  Well,  I  was  in  the  United  States  •  Employment 
Service. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  on  your  coming  here,  before  you  came  or 
after  you  arrived  here,  your  employment  became  that  of  organizer 
for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  May  I  ask  a  few  questions  about  that  legal  mat- 
ter? In  my  State  no  officer  can  arrest  a  man  without  having  in  his 
pocket  a  warrant,  which  he  must  show  to  the  man,  or  without  tak- 
mg  him  in  the  act  of  committing  a  crime,  and  then  the  man  ar- 
rested, the  moment  he  is  brought  before  a  court  a  warrant  is  ex- 
hibited and  the  arrest  is  made  upon  some  complaint.  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  the  officer  does  not  need  to  have  a  warrant,  but  he 
could  picK  up  anybody  and  bring  him  before  a  magistrate,  have  him 
tried 

Mr.  Brennen.  That  is  the  practice.  The  officer  must  have  some 
excuse  for  doing  it,  and  he  makes  him  a  suspicious  person,  and  he 
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comes  up  before  the  magistrate.  He  says,  "What  is  it?  S.  P.?" 
Then  he  testifies  as  to  what  the  reasons  were  on  which  they  arrested 
the  man. 

Senator  McKet.t,ar.  As  I  miderstand  it,  there  is  a  statute  intro- 
duced in  1869,  which  provides  that  a  suspicious  person  may  be  ar- 
rested ? 

Mr.  Rubin.  Or  an  ordinance. 

Senator  McKellar.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  had  worked 
in  any  of  the  plants,  Mr.  Brown  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  I  will  say  to  you,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, that  when  we  want  to  hold  meetings  something  always  happens. 
We  would  wait  on  the  sheriff  and  ask  him  why  we  could  not  hold 
meetings.  He  would  say,  "  You  can  hold  meetings  in  the  halls  if 
you  can  get  the  halls." 

Senator  McKellar.  What  place  was  this? 

Mr.  Brown.  In  Pittsburgh,  the  sheriff  of  Allegheny  County.  In 
McKeesport,  however,  the  local  authorities  prohibit  you  from  hold- 
ing the  meetings.  We  went  over  to  Glassport  and  we  got  the 
permission  of  the  burgess,,  but  we  could  not  get  the  sheriff's.  In 
one  case  it  was  the  mayor,  and  in  another  case  it  was  the  sheriff,  and 
in  the  other  it  was  the  board  of  health.  In  Duquesne,  for  instance, 
we  went  out  half  a  dozen  times  and  held  meetings,  but  we  have 
never  been  able  to  hold  meetings  in  Dusquesne,  after  a  year's  ef- 
fort  

Senator  Walsh.  Are  there  any  members  in  Duquesne;  are  there 
any  members  of  the  union? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  About  how  many? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know.  The  national  committee  does  not 
undertake  to  keep  track  of  the  members. 

Senator  McKellar.  Who  has  got  this  list  of  members? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  the  different  local  unions.  There  are  24  of 
these  international  unions  cooperating  in  this  campaign. 

Senator  McKellar.  Could  not  the  heads  of  these  24  international 
unions  give  us  the  number  they  have  and  where  they  are  from  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  might.  But  even  that  would  be  diffcult.  Here 
is  a  machinist  union  located  in  this  town,  for  instance.  Well,  the 
national  committee  gets  200  additional  membei*s  for  that  machinists' 
union,  and  they  turn  them  into  that  local,  and  they  just  say,  here 
are  more  members,  and  they  do  not  classify  where  they  come  from. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  many  have  they  got  altogether? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  can  tell  how  many  they  have  got  altogether, 
I  imagine.  The  machinists'  union  can  tell  you  how  many  members 
they  have  in  any  place,  and  so  can  the  others,  but  the  national  com- 
mittee it  meets — for  instance,  it  goes  into  a  town  and  starts  in  to 
organize  and  they  have  2,000  men,  say,  and  300  of  those  are  ma- 
chinists, and  the  machinists  come  along  and  they  organize  the  local. 
Then  instead  of  the  additional  members,  they  may  go  to  the  national 
committee  or  to  the  local  union,  so  it  is  impossible  for  the  national 
committee  to  have  specific  knowledge  of  exactly  how  many  men 
there  are  in  a  union. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  many  strikers  are  there? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  say.  I  could  not 
say. 
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Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  a  great  many  of  those  who  went 
out  on  strike  have  gone  back  at  McKeesport? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  no,  except  the  general  newspaper  talk,  and  I 
have  had  experience  with  the  newspapers  that  leads  me  not  to  ac- 
cept as  gospel  what  I  see  in  the  Pittsburgh  newspapers. 

Senator  Sterling.  Would  you  admit  that  quite  a  number  of  them 
who  went  out  have  gone  back? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  might  say,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  they 
have,  but  the  others  have  come  out,  and  they  go  back  in  some  places 
and  they  come  out  in  others. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  suppose  that  you  have  your  account  of  the 
situation,  more  or  less,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  men  going  in 
and  coming  out.  What  is  your  best  impression,  Mr.  Brown,  as  to 
that? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  will  say  to  you  this,  Mr.  Senator:  I  think  you 
will  agree  that  when  you  can  not  hold  a  meeting,  when  you  can  not 
talk  to  more  than  two  of  them  at  a  time,  and  when  the  headquarters 
are  closed  up  because  there  are  30  men  in  them,  that  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  keep  your  hand  in  close  touch  with  the  situation.  You  have 
no  way  of  getting  any  information  of  that  kind  exrept  to  stand  on  the 
street  alone  and  to  look  the  thing  over  and  to  draw  our  own  con- 
clusions. That  is  an  honest  statement  of  it,  and  as  good  as  we  can 
get  the  mformation. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  you  can  get  in  communication  with  the 
men  who  are  on  strike  at  Clairton  and  McKeesport? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  could  go  and  find  out  one  man.  I  went  out  to  Clair- 
ton with  Attorney  Brennan  to  get  some  bail  for  a  man  out  there  who 
was  held  for  participating  in  that  meeting  ort  the  21st  of  September. 
Well,  Mr.  Brennan  went  down  to  get  a  release  on  the  bond  signed  by 
the  burgess,  working  the  mill,  and  I  stopped  to  fix  my  machine,  and 
he  went  down  without  me.  While  I  was  fixing  that  machine  two 
State  police — ^I  was  talking  to  about  half  a  dozen  men  perhaps — 
who  had  stopped  on  the  street  to  give  me  such  information  as  you 
are  asking  me  for  now,  to  give  me  that  knowledge.  They  cams  up 
and  jabbed  these  fellows  in  the  ribs  with  their  sticks  and  followed 
them  for  about  20  feet.    One  of  them  walked  up  to  me  and  said, 

*  You  son  of  a  b ,  what  are  you  doing  here  in  Clairton,  anyway?" 

I  said,  "  I  am  fixing  this  machine  just  now.^'  He  said,  "  Now,  if  you 
know  what  is  goocl  for  you,  get  out  of  Clairton  just  as  quick  as  you 
can,  and  don't  try  to  start  anything  in  Clairton." 

Senator  Sterling.  AVlien  was  this? 

Mr.  Brown.  Oh,  about  the  24th  of  September,  I  should  judge,  the 
23d  or  24th,  something  like  that. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  been  a  worker  yourself  in  the  steel 
mills? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  what  is  your  union,  Mr,  Brown? 

Mr.  Brown.  Timber  worker. 

Senator  Sterling.  Timber  worker? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  that  is  where  your  union  is  the  strongest — 
where  is  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  Probably  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  country. 
There  is  where  the  biggest  timber  belt  is. 
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Senator  Sterling.  Out  in  the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  were  with  the — associated  with  the 
timber  workers  there  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterlino,  When  did  you  become  a  member  of  the  timber 
workers'  union  ? 

Mr.  Broavn.  Oh,  I  suppose  nearly  20  years  ago. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  were  you  yourself  in  t^  timber  work? 

Mr.  Brown.  Oh,  yes ;  that  is  all  I  have  done. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  say  that  recently,  however,  you  were 
engaged  by  the  United  States  Government  in  the  Federal  Employ- 
ment Service  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  long  were  you  in  the  Federal  Employ- 
ment Service? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  from  the  time  it  started  until  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  make  the  necessary  appropriation  to  carry  on  its  work 
and  caused  it  to  suspend.  When  they  cut  off  our  pay,  we  could  not 
go  along  further. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  long  were  you  with  the  Federal  Employ- 
ment Service,  all  told  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  should  judge — ^they  started  this  War  Emergency 
gency  United  States  Employment  Service  in  Seattle,  and  when  they 
started  it  1  became  identified  with  it  at  the  time  it  started.  That 
was  in  the  early  part  of  December,  I  think,  1917. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  what  was  your  compensation? 

Mr.  Brown.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  that  wholly  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  was  it  partly  paid  by  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  was  entirely  paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  securing 
of  employees  for  the  shipbuilding  service? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  for  what  district  were  you  securing — what 
shipbuilding  district  were  you  securing  the  employees  for? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  they  got  men  for  any  district  that  needed  them. 
Of  course,  they  were  located  there  in  Seattle.  I  can  perhaps  give  you 
more  of  a  general  idea  of  it.  I  did  not  vrork  entirely  in  Seattle, 
although  that  was  my  official  station  or  residence.  I  help  them  or- 
ganize various  other  offices  in  Aberdeen  and  Tacoma  more  particu- 
larly. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  it  was  all  what  was  known  as  the  Puget 
Sound  shipbuilding  district? 

Mr.  Broavn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  your  work  was  all  in  that  district? 

Mr.  Brown.  My  work  was  all  in  that  district. 

Senator  Sterling.  Now,  were  you  seeking  to  get  union  men  for 
work  in  that  district? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  they  started  that  employment  service  with  this 
understanding,  that  where  union  agreements  had  existed  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Government  would  be  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  those 
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agreements,  so  that  where  there  was  a  union  agreement  between  a 
shipbuilding  concern  and  the  union,  before  the  Government  take  it 
over  they  insisted  that  the  terms  of  that  agreement  should  be  com- 
plied with  for  the  balance  of  the  employment. 

Senator  Steeling.  And  you  were  conveying  that  information  to 
men  who  were  seeking  employment  in  the  shipbuilding  service^ 
namely,  that  thev  should  belong  to  a  union? 

Mr.  Brown.  Only  in  union  plants,  Senator. 

Senator  Sterling.  Only  in  union  plants? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  not  have  regard,  notwithstanding  that, 
to  the  need  of  the  Government  for  shipbuilders,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  willing  to  accept  any  shipbuilder,  whether  he  wad 
a  union  man  or  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  the  Government  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
employ  everybody  that  came  along.  If  they  were  to  worK  in  a  union 
yard,  where  there  was  an  agreement,  they  had  to  belong  to  a  union ; 
and  if  they  were  not  a  member  of  the  union,  they  could  take  them 
in  a  nonunion  shipyard. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  maintain  an  office  in  any  of  these 
places — in  Seattle? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  not  individual  office,  but  I  was  in  the  general 
Government  office.    I  did  not  have  any  individual  office. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  there  was  a  general  Federal  Employment 
Service  officer? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  At  Seattle? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  your  work  was  in  that  office  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  with  this  exception,  as  I  say,  I  worked  in 
a  number  of  the  other  offices  at  different  times,  to  help  them  to  get  it 
organized,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  think,  Mr.  Witness,  that  there  is  a  small  dif- 
ference— at  any  rate,  there  would  be  in  my  mind — between  a  refusal 
to  hold  a  meeting  of  men  who  are  already  m  the  union  and  a  meeting 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  organizing  a  iinion.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
would  be  much  difference,  but  I  think  it  is  a  very  serious  offense 
when  men  are  not  permitted  to  hold  a  meeting  of  their  own  union. 

How  many  of  these  meetings  that  you  attempted  to  hold  were  meet- 
ings of  union  men,  pure  and  simple,  and  about  how  many  were  of 
the  others? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  mass  meetings  were  held  usually  once  a  week  in 
the  different  places — that  is,  that  was  omr  general  purpose.  The 
organization  meetings  were  held  according  to  the  needs  of  the  organ- 
ization. We  usually  held  them  once  a  week,  too,  or  every  two  weeks. 
It  did  not  make  any  difference,  the  organization  meetings  as  well  as 
the  other  meetings  were  stopped;  and  in  McKeesport  they  would  not 
allow  us  to  hold  meetings  under  any  kind  of  arrangement. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  were  going  to  make  other  arrangements 

Mr.  Rubin.  I  think  that  I  can  help  you  out.  The  union  meeting 
is  a  closed  meeting. 

Will  you  tell  about  some  of  the  ones  where  the  meetings  were  pre- 
sented? 
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Mr.  Brown.  They  were  not  exactly — I  can  say,  for  instance,  at 
Homestead  here,  a  week  or  10  days  ago,  the  bridge  and  the  structural 
ironworkers  had  a  local  meeting  of  their  organization,  and  only  those 
members  of  that  organization  were  admitted,  and  they  had  to  have  a 
password;  and  the  members  of  the  State  constabulary  forced  their 
way  into  that  meeting  and  sat  through  the  entire  proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  that  meeting  had  to  1^  held  in  such  a  circumscribed 
fashion  as  their  presence  made  necessary. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Were  those  men  out  on  strike  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  they  were. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  they  were  meetings  held  in  this  hall  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  their  strike  situation  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  doing  their  regular 
local  business. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  doinc  the  business  of  their  union. 

Mr.  Brown.  Now,  in  Duquesne — ^I  must  tell  you  something  about 
Duquesne.  In  Duquesne  they  have  a  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment. One  of  those  commissioners  is  a  man  by  the  name  of  James  S. 
Crawford.  He  is  also  president  of  the  city  council,  also  mayor  of  the 
town,  and  he  is  also  the  magistrate  of  the  town,  and  he  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank  of  the  town.  His  brother  is  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  steel  mills  in  McKeesport.  We  made  several  trips 
out  to  see  Mr.  Crawford.  I  made  one  and  others  made  repeated  trips 
to  arrange  with  him  to  hold  meetings,  and  we  have  never  yet*  held 
one.  When  this  thing  came  up  in  court  an  appeal  was  taken  on  the 
arrest  of  one  of  the  men  that  had  gone  out  and  rented  a  lot.  The 
police  kept  everybody  off  the  lot  and  arrested  them  if  they  would 
congregate  on  the  street.  Here  is  my  testimony  before  the  court.  The 
mayor 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  what  it  is  in  a  general  way  with- 
out reading  that  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  I  can  tell  you  without  referring  to  that  tran- 
script of  the  testimony.  The  only  thing  is  that  this  testimony  was 
not  adverted  to  and  I  thought  probably  it  would  be  a  specific 
case.  This  here  is  the  whole  testimony  in  the  case.  I  went  to 
see  the  mayor  and  I  told  him  what  our  purpose  was,  and  I  could 
not  get  him  to  agree  to  it.  He  charged  or  insinuated  that  this 
was  an  I.  W.  W.  proposition  or  something  like  that,  and  I  asked 
him  if  it  would  be  any  use  to  have  Mr.  Morrison  come  out  to  see 
him.  He  was  expected  to  be  in  Pittsburgh  and  it  would  aid  him 
to  form  a  correct  conclusion  of  the  organization,  and  we  could 
arrange  to  have  them  come  to  see  him.  He  said,  "It  won't  do 
you  any  good.  Jesus  Christ  can  not  hold  a  meeting  in  Duquesne." 
And  I  rather  think  he  was  right. 

He  said,  "  No,  Jesus  Christ  can  not  come  in  and  have  a  meeting 
here  in  Duquesne.    It  won't  do  any  good  to  send  anybody  out." 

"Did  he  qualify  that  by  what  purpose  Jesus  Christ  might  be 
able  to  come  and  meet  the  people?" 

" No;  he  did  not  go  into  details." 

There  is  the  situation  labor  is  up  against.    Labor  is  up  against  , 
a  brace  game  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.    You  can  hold  meetings 
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for  any  other  purposes  here  very  easily.  I  read  in  the  paper  yes- 
terday where  some  Senator  was  talking  to  some  man  iH  Homestead 
and  one  of  the  strikers  said  to  him,  "  Look  out.  You  will  get  ar- 
rested because  you  are  not  complying  with  the  proclamation  of 
the  sheriff,  and  there  was  more  than  three  in  the  gathering."  Sen- 
ators can  hold  a  meeting  in  McKeesport  or  Duquesne  or  Home- 
stead, at  any  time.  This  law,  you  must  understand,  only  applies 
*to  union  men  and  workmen  and  strikers.  We  are  circumscribed 
even  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  here;  and  the  only  way  that  we 
.  can  hold  the  meetings  is  by  sufferance,  by  permission  from  the 
mayor  or  the  deputies,  and  in  the  labor  temple.  Granting  permis- 
sion to  hold  a  meeting  in  the  labor  temple,  carries  the  authority 
with  it  to  refuse  that:  and  I  say  when  labor  organizations  can  not 
hold  meetings  except  by  sufferance,  then  I  say  that  the  institutions 
of  this  country  are  in  very  grave  peril.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
official  ought  to  be  clothed  with  authority  to  presume — ^now,  then, 
this  pre-sumption  that  there  will  be  disorder  is  entirely  without 
foundation.  Not  a  single  meeting  that  we  have  been  permitted 
to  hold  in  this  district  has  resulted  in  any  disorder.  I  saw  here 
an  instance  of  some  things  that  are  hanpening  here  in  this  district, 
that  organized  labor  is  up  against.  There  is  a  photograph  of  the 
State  constabulary  ridinn^  their  horses  into  a  private  place  of  business 
[exhibiting  a  photograph]. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  photographs  at  Wa^ington?  I  think 
that  we  had  a  part  of  them. 

Mr.  Browx.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so.  • 

There  is  one  of  them  riding  on  the  sidewalk  in  McKeesport  [exhibit- 
ing photograph!  ;  and  here  is  the  most  striking  picture  of  all.  There  is 
a  photograph  of  a  man — there  is  no  disorder — ^there  is  a  street  scene  in 
Homestead,  The  statement  at  the  bottom  of  that  is  not  true.  That 
occurred  nt  532  Dixon  Place.  Homestead.  There  is  a  street  scene, 
and  there  is  a  dozen  people  or  so  on  one  side  of  the  street  and  nobody 
on  the  other.  You  will  note  there  is  one  of  the  State  constabulary  in 
the  act  of  hitting  a  man.  He  was  the  hotel  keeper,  not  a  striker,  and 
had  no  interest  in  the  strike,  but  he  was  clubbed,  and  this  other  man 
walking  away  was  also  clubbed ;  and  here  are  those  men's  affidavits, 
and  those  men  themselves  are  here  this  morning. 

Senator  Stepijno.  What  was  the  date  of  these  occurrences? 

Mr.  Brown.  September  21  it  was  published  in  the  New  York  Times. 
The  date  is  there.  The  28th.  The  affidavit  will  tell.  It  was  on  the 
23d  day  of  September.  This  man's  name  being  clubbed  is  Kudolph 
Dressei,  and  he  keeps  a  hotel  at  532  Dixon  Street. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  put  thase  affidavits  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Would  it  be  all  right  to  put  copies  in  ?  I  would  like  to 
keep  the  originals.    We  want  them  for  other  uses. 

The  Chairman.  You  wtll  furnish  copies? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  very  gladly. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  introduce  those  into  the  record  and 
permit  you  to  remove  them  in  order  that  you  may  substitute  copies. 

Mr.  Rbown.  Yes;  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

(The  affidavits  above  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full  in  the 
record  as  follows:) 
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HoiCESTBAD,  Pa.,  October  9,  1919. 
Name:  Rudolph  Dressel,  582  Dickson  Street,  Homestead,  Pa. 
BuHlDess:  Hotel  keeper. 

Shown  in  picture  appearing  In  New  York  Times  of  September  28  as  man  stand- 
ing directly  In  front  of  horse  of  State  policeman. 

I,  Rudolph  Dressel,  of  the  aforesaid  address,  do  hereby  make  this  statement 
of  my  own  volition  and  without  solicitation  from  anyone.  That  on  the  23d 
day  of  September  I  was  standing  In  front  of  my  place  of  business  at  the  afore- 
said address  and  a  friend  of  mine,  namely,  Adolf  Kuehnemund,  came  to  visit 
me  and  consult  me  regarding  personal  matters.  As  I  stood  as  shown  in  the 
picture  above  mentioned  with  my  friend  the  State  constabulary  on  duty  In 
Homestead  came  down  Dickson  Street.  They  had  occasion  to  ride  up  and  down 
this  street  several  times  and  finally  stopped  directly  In  front  of  me  and  demanded 
that  I  move  on.  Before  I  had  time  to  comply  I  was  struck  by  the  State  police- 
man. (The  attitude  of  said  i)oliceman  is  plainly  shown  in  the  aforesaid  pic- 
ture, and  his  threatening  club  is  plainly  seen  descending  toward  me.) 

My  friend  and  I  then  entered  my  place  of  business,  and  my  friend  a  few  min- 
utes afterwards  looked  out  on  the  street  over  the  summer  doors.  The  police- 
man immedhitely  charged  him,  and  being  imable  to  enter  my  place  on  horseback 
dismounted  and  entere<l  my  place  of  business  on  foot 

My  friend  being  frightened  because  of  what  happened  to  me  retired  to  a. 
room  in  the  rear  of  my  place  of  business.  The  i)oliceman  entered  this  room; 
accompanied  by  another  State  policeman,  and  without  cause,  reason,  or  excuse, 
struck  my  friend  and  immediately  thereafter  arrested  him. 

I  was  personally  present  at  his  hearing  before  Burgess  P.  H.  McGuire  of 
the  above  city  at  which  none  of  the  aforesaid  policemen  were  heard  or  even 
present.  Burgess  asked  my  friend  what  he  was  arrested  for,  and  my  friend 
referred  to  me,  inasmuch  i.s  he  himself  did  not  know.  The  burgess  immedi- 
ately replied,  "We  have  no  time  to  hear  your  witnesses,"  and  thereupon 
levied  a  fine  of  $10  and  costs  upon  him.  My  friend  having  posted  a  forfeit 
of  $25  the  sum  of  $15.54  was  deducted  therefrom. 

My  friend  also  at  that  time  requested  a  transcript  from  the  said  burgess, 
and  offered  the  usual  fee  for  the  same,  and  the  said  burgess  replied,  "  We  have 
no  time  to  wTlte  transcripts."  He  made  similar  demands  upon  the  said 
burgess  upon  five  or  six  successive  days,  and  the  same  reply  was  given  each 
time.  He  was  therefore  compelled  to  engage  counsel  in  order  to  procure  same, 
and  after  much  delay  and  argument  was  finally  granted  the  same. 

(The  laws  of  this  Commonwealth  require  an  appellant  on  summary  convic- 
tion to  procure  and  enter  his  transcript  in  the  proper  apiiellate  court  within 
five  days  after  judgment.) 

I  am  In  no  way  interested  In  the  present  strike  of  the  steelworkers,  but 
I  am  Interested  In  having  my  person  protected.  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  have  been  engaged  in  Allegheny  Ck)unty  for  the  past  25  years.  1 
never  was  arrested,  and  have  always  considered  myself  a  respected  citizen  of 
this  community.  I  am  also  a  fi-eeholder  in  this  city,  and  have  been  for  the 
past  16  years. 

Rudolph  Dressel. 
Witneases : 

A.  C.  Hepp. 
R.  W.  RiLET. 


Homestead,  Pa.,  October  9,  1919. 
I,  Adolph  Kuehnemund,  residing  at  120  -East  Fourth  Avenue,  Homestead. 
Pa.,  do  hereby  make  this  statement  of  my  own  volition  and  without  solicitation 
from  anyone.  That  on  the  23rd  day  of  September  I  came  down  Dickson  Street 
to  see  my  friend,  Rudolph  Dressel,  regarding  some  personal  matters.  I  met 
the  said  Rudolph  Dressel  In  front  of  his  place  of  business  at  582  Dickson 
Street,  Homestead,  Pa.  While  conversing  with  him  I  noticed  the  State  con- 
stabulary on  duty  in  Homestead  riding  up  and  down  Dickson  Street.  They 
finally  stopped  directly  in  front  of  him  and  I  having  noticed  their  coming 
mored  a  short  distance  from  the  curb.  They  immediately  ordered  my  tnend 
td  move  on,  and  before  the  words  were  even  out  of  the  policeman's  mouth  1 
heard  a  dull  thud  which  I  later  learned  to  have  been  caused  by  said  police- 
man*d  club  coming  in  contact  with  and  striking  my  friend.  (The  attitude  of 
the  said  policeman  and  the  position  of  the  respective  parties  is  plainly  shown 
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in  a  picture  appearing  In  the  New  York  Times,  issue  of  September  28,  191^. 
I  am  the  person  whose  baclc  is  turned  toward  the  said  policeman  and  shown 
in  the  foreground  with  my  hands  in  my  pocl^ets  and  In  the  act  of  walldng 
away. ) 

I  and  my  friend  then  entered  his  place  of  business,  and  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards I  looked  out  on  the  street  over  the  summer  doors.  The  policeman 
immediately  charged  me,  and,  being  unable  to  enter  the  place  of  business 
on  horseback,  dismounted  and  entered  Into  said  place  of  business  on  foot 

I,  being  frightened  because  of  what  happened  to  my  friend,  retired  to  a  room 
in  the  rear  of  said  business.  The  policeman  entered  this  room  accompanied 
by  another  State  policeman,  and  without  cause,  reason,  or  excuse  struck  me 
with  his  club  and  immediately  thereafter  arrested  me.  I  was  taken  to  the 
Homestead  police  station,  and  a  forfeit  of  $25  was  taken  for  my  appearance 
at  a  hearing  that  evening. 

I  appeared  at  the  appointed  time  and  place  for  my  hearing  before  Burgess 
P.  H.  McGulre,  of  the  above  city.  None  of  the  aforesaid  State  policemen  were 
present.  The  burgess  asktd  me  what  was  the  reason  for  my  arrest,  and  X 
replied,  **  I  do  not  know.  Ask  my  witness,  Mr.  Dressel.  he  may  know."  The 
burgess  immediately  replied,  **  We  have  no  time  to  hear  your  witnesses,"  and 
immc^l lately  thereafter  imposed  a  fine  of  $10  and  costs  of  prosecution  upon  me. 

The  sum  of  $15.45  v^as  deiluctcd  from  my  aforesaid  $25  forfeit. 

I  immediately  rwiuested  a  transcript  from  the  said  burgess  and  offered  the 
usiinl  ii^e  for  tlio  same,  and  the  burgess  replied,  **  We  have  not  time  to  write 
transcripts."  1  made  similar  demands  on  the  said  burgess  on  each  of  five 
or  six  consecutive  days,  and  the  identlci  l  reply  was  given  each  time.  I  was 
therefore  com[)elled  to  engage  counsel  in  order  to  protect  my  constitutional 
right,  and  my  ctmnsel  after  nmch  delay  and  argument  was  finally  granted  the 
same.  The  said  transcript,  however,  is  not  a  true  and  correct  record  of  the 
evidence  submitted  at  this  hearing.  (The  laws  of  this  Commonwealth  require 
an  appellant  on  summarj'  conviction  to  procure  and  enter  his  transcript  In  the 
proi)er  api^ellate  court  wltliin  five  days  after  Judgment  rendered.) 

I  am  in  no  way  interested  in  the  present  strike  of  the  steel  workers,  but  I  do 
demand  protection  of  my  person.  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
have  resided  in  Allegheny  County  for  the  past  29  years.  I  never  was  arrested 
and  have  always  been  considered  a  law-abiding,  peaceful,  and  respected  citizen 
of  this  community.  I  am  also  a  freeholder  in  this  county  and  have  been  for 
the  past  four  years. 

Adolph  Kuehnemund. 

Witnesses : 

A.  C.  Hepp. 
R.  W.  Riley. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further  you  wisli  to  say? 

Mr.  Brown.  Only  this,  Senator,  this  is  all  I  want  to  add,  that  wo 
can  not  expe  t  that  organized  labor  is  going  to  see  that  there  is  one 
law  for  the  rich  and  for  the  men  employing  the  workmen  and  another 
law  for  the  workmen.  This  is  going  to  arouse  them,  and  it  is  arous- 
ing them,  and  last  night  they  held  perhaps  the  biggest  meeting  tho 
central  labor  council  has  held  in  a  long  time  in  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  that  meeting  called  upon  the  officials  of  the  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  to  call  the  labor  organizations  of  the  entire  Stato 
of  Pennsylvania  into  extraordinary  session  to  see  what  might  be  done 
to  stop  this  terrorizing  on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  organized  labor 
in  western  Pennsylvania,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  great  danger  is 
developing  here,  and  the  men  whose  forefathers  fought  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  as  mine  did  and  as  yours  did,  those  men  are  not  going 
to  see  their  rights  taken  away  from  them,  if  there  is  available  means 
by  which  they  can  prevent  that  and  protect  themselves  against  these 
things. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  speak  about  those  whose  forefathers  fought 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  you  call  my  attention  to  one  thing. 
Now,  I  ask  this  question  in  all  candidness  and  fairness.    Is  not  the 
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igreat  body  of  the  strikers  here  now  composed  of  other  men  than  those 
whose  claim  is  that  their  forefathers  were  the  kind  that  you  have 
described  who  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War?  Are  they  not,  for 
the  most  part,  foreign?  Are  not  they  the  men  who  have  been  per- 
suaded into  this  strike,  and  are  not  they  the  men  who  have  been 
most  depended  upon  in  holding  these  meeting^  to  join  this  strike, 
which  you  had  previously  contemplated,  and  for  which  you  carried 
on  this  campaign?  And,  further,  and  part  of  the  same  question, 
are  not  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  fought  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  the  men  who  are  staying  by  and  not  complaining  of  the  condi- 
tions in  the  mills? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  Senator,  that  is  quite  a  big  question,  and  it 
can  be  answered  yes  or  no.  I  will  say,  in  answer  to  the  first  part  of 
the  question,  whether  the  majority  are  foreigners,  I  will  say  yes.  As 
to  the  Americans  staying  in  the  mills,  I  will  say  in  some  places  that 
is  true  and  in  some  places  it  is  not.  Let  me  qualify  that  a  little  fur- 
ther. The  American  Federation  of  Labor  organizes  men  as  they  find 
them.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  did  not  put  the  foreigners 
into  the  mills,  but  they  found  them  there  and,  carrying  on  their 
general  program  of  bettering  thp.  condition  of  the  workers,  they 
take  them  as  they  find  them.  If  they  had  been  mostly  Americans, 
they  would  have  pursued  the  same  policy.  As  to  the  American  Fed- 
oration  of  Labor  urging  them  to  go  out  on  strike,  they  did  not  do  it. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  Fought  to  settle  the  grievances 
through  a  conference  with  the  heads  of  the  steel  company,  and  they 
failed  in  that,  and  then  the  men  decided  by  their  vote,  and  they 
were  the  deciding  factors  and  not  the  officials  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  mean  by  that,  and  I  want  to  be  so  distinctly 
understood,  that  I  cast  no  slight  or  aspersions  of  any  kind  upon  the 
foreigners,  none  of  them,  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  great  proportion 
of  the  foreigners,  of  the  strikers  now  out  on  strike  are  unnaturalized 
and  are  not  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  I  would  not  think  that.  I  will  agree  that  there 
is  a  large  percentage  of  them,  but  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
any  of  us  to  tell  to  what  extent.  I  will  say  that  practically  every 
meeting  we  have  hold,  we  have  urged  the  men  who  had  not  gotten 
out  their  papers  to  get  them,  and  to  do  everything  possible  to  be- 
come identified  with  the  institutions  of  this  country.  I  doubt  if 
there  has  been  a  meeting  held  in  this  whole  district  where  efforts  have 
not  been  made — and  perhaps  these  were  selfish  also,  for  the  reason 
that  we  are  anxious  to  get  them  naturalized  so  that  they  can  vote, 
so  that  we  can  vote  such  men  now  holding  office  out  of  office,  and 
put  in  office  other  men  who  have  higher  regards  for  American  in- 
stitutions, so  that  we  have  got  a  selfish  reason  for  wanting  these 
men  to  become  American  citizens,  so  that  we  can  vote  them. 

Senator  Sterling.  So  you  think  that  the  American  citizens,  native 
born  or  naturalized  now,  or  who  exercise  their  rights  to  become 
naturalized  as  soon  as  they  can  after  they  get  here,  are  not  capable  of 
doing  that,  but  that  we  must  depend  mostly  in  this  country  on  getting 
foreigners  naturalized  at  the  earliest  date  possible  in  order  that  we 
may  have  reforms.    Is  that  your  idea  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  we  will  be  perfectly  justified  in  this  particular 
section  of  the  country,  where  laws  are  absolutely  ignored,  where 
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rights  are  trampled  under  foot — I  say  that  the  people  who  put  those 
kind  of  men  into  c^ce  have  not  exercised  their  franchise  wisely. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  you  would  not  apply  that  to  all  generally, 
all  over  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Brown.  Oh,  no.  I  thimk  that  the  United  States  Govenmient 
generally  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Will  you  explain  how  the  people  in  Pennsylvania  cross 
the  line  into  Ohio  in  order  to  hold  their  meetings? 

Mr.  Brown.  In  Farrell  and  Sharon  they  are  very  close  to  the  Ohio 
line,  and  the  public  meetings  are  prohibited  up  there  on  the  same 
pretext  as  here,  but  the  strikers  there  every  day  or  so  march,  for 
instance,  in  some  cases  from  6  to  10  miles,  or  a  couple  of  miles,  on  an 
average,  across  into  the  State  of  Ohio,  where  some  of  the  principles 
of  democracy  still  function,  and  there  they  hold  their  meetings,-  and 
no  disorder  has  occurred  at  any  meeting  that  has  ever  been  held  there. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  say  that  you  take  exceptions  to  the  actions 
of  the  officers  of  this  county.  Are  any  of  those  officers  Democrats? 
I  happen  to  be  a  Democrat.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  we  find  this 

Senator  Sterling.  Don't  you  think  the  Senator  should  be  taken  in 
under  an  exception  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  they  are  all  for  the  Steel  Trust,  no  matter  what 
else  they  are. 

Senator  McKellar.  My  question  was,  are  any  of  them  Democrats  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  have  only  met  them  as 
public  officials,  and  I  have  found  them  against  labor  invariably. 
That  is  not  true  everywhere,  because,  now,  for  instance,  out  at  Rankin 
we  have  never  had  a  bit  of  trouble  with  the  burgess,  and  in  some  of 
those  points  it  is  just  the  same;  and  the  burgess  lets  us  hold  the 
meetings  in  Rankin;  but  the  board  of  health  won't.  The  burgess 
in  Glassport  will  let  us  hold  the  meeting,  but  the  sheriff  won't.  But 
there  is  some  detail  that  prevents  us  from  holding  any  meetings  except 
in  a  very  few  places. 

Senator  McKellar.  Now,  I  want  to  be  entirely  fair,  and  I  want  to 
say  that  I  know  of  one  Republican  of  yours  who  is*a  very  fine  Con- 
gressman, Congressman  Moran. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  will  not  dispute  that;  but  there  are  some  men  in 
public  office  here  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  labor  is  going  up 
against  a  stacked  deck  all  the  while. 

Mr.  Rubin.  This  special  State  convention  which  President  Maher 
will  be  calling  on  the  6th  of  November  next  to  take  action  against  the 
police  and  ouier  officials,  state  what  other  organizations  have  been 
invited  to  participate. 

Mr.  Brown.  All  of  the  organizations  that  maintain  fraternal  rela- 
tions with  the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  and  that  includes  the 
Farmers'  Grange  and  the  more  active  still,  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods. 
The  Railroad  Brotherhoods,  I  think,  may  be  said  to  be  deeply  inter- 
ested and  as  active  in  securing  this  State  convention  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  am  inclined  very  much  to  agree  with  you  oh 
this  question  of  Americanizing  these  foreigners,  but  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  on  yesterday,  at  Clairton,  with  which  you 
seem  to  be  familiar,  I  asked  a  crowd  of  perhaps  135  or  150  strikers 
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h^w  many  there  were  among  them  who  were  Americans  and  asked 
those  who  had  become  naturalized  Americans  to  hold  up  their  hands, 
and  there  were  only  three  that  held  up  their  hands  in  all  that  crowd 
of  men.  That  is  a  matter  that  should  cause  very  careful  concern, 
as  to  what  we  should  do  about  those  matters. 

Mr.  Brown.  Should  we  not  look  at  the  cause?  If  you  had  asked 
those  men  how  many  of  those  men  were  in  favor  of  American  institu- 
tions you  would  have  found  all  of  the  hands  go  up.  But  when  they 
work  12  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week,  and  have  to  go  through  that  per- 
formance and  rigamarole  that  is  somewhat  involved  alld  with  which 
they  are  entirelv  unfamiliar,  I  think  you  will  agree  that  it  is  some- 
thing of  a  problem.  Those  men  have  to  work  every  day  of  the  year, 
and  the  judges  on  the  bench  do  not  work  that  long.  Then  can  not  go 
to  work  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  get  oflf  at  5  o'clock  at  night 
and  come  in  here  to  Pittsburgh 

Senator  McKeixar'.  Well,  while  they  are  on  the  strike  is  a  pretty 
good  time  for  them  to  become  Americans. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  and  the  efforts  of  the  organizers  have  been  in 
that  direction,  and  I  think  that  you  will  find  a  very  large  percentage 
of  those  who  have  not  got  out  their  first  papers  have  made  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  it,  just  as  soon  as  this  strike  was  on.  » 

Senator  Sterling.  Mr.  Brown,  you  know  Mr.  Foster,  do  you,  very 
well? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  what  his  policies  have  been  in  the 
past?     You  do,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  So  far  as 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  in  the  last 

Senator  Sterling  (interposing).  You  know  thiat  he  was  an  I.  W. 
W.,  if  he  is  not  now  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  know  that  he  used  to  be. 

Senator  Sterling.  There  are  a  great  many  of  the  I.  W.  W.'s  out  on 
the  western  coast,  aren't  there? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  you  in  any  way  affiliated  with  the  L  W.  W 
organization? 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  I  never  was. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  believe  you  said  that  it  was  supporting  busi- 
ness out  on  the  western  coast,  the  nonunion  men  can  not  work  in  the 
unionized  district? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  is  true! 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  not  in  the  district  but  in  the  plant,  but  there 
was  other  places  where  the  union  men  can  not  work. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  there  places  where  the  union  men  can 
not  work? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir ;  Wright's  shipyard  at  Tacoma,  for  instance, 
would  not — let  us  see — Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Co.,  I  believe  it  was. 
I  would  not  be  positive,  but  there  was  a  big  plant  where  they  would 
not  let — would  not  employ  the  union  men  at  all. 

SeQator  Phipps.  You  referred  to  the  men  working  every  day.  in 
the  year.     The  testimony  given  this  committee  by  some  witnesses 
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has  been  to  the  eflPect  that  while  men  do  work  on  Sunday,  the  work 
is  carried  out  that  they  worked  on  when  they  quit  on  Sunday,  when 
they  do  not  get  a  Sunday  off,  they  get  one  other  day  of  the  week 
in  place  of  Sunday.  Yoii  are  testifying  that  you  are  yourself  not 
thoroughly  familiar  with  mill  conditions.  I  call  your  attention  to 
that  system,  because  I  think  that  you  have  been  misinformed*  Ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses,  that  system  has  been 
inaugurated. 

Mr.  Brown.  Wellj  that  is  my  impression,  and  I  will  agree  that 
possibly  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  my  impression  is  that  most  of  these 
jobs  where  the  foreigners  work,  the  common  laborers  and  helpers, 
that  most  of  them  do  work  seven  days  a  week.  I  may  be  entirely 
wrong  on  that,  but  I  think  that  the  six-day  places  are  for  the  higher 
skilled  positions. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  more,  Mr.  Brown? 

Senator  Walsh.  I  want  to  ask  one  more  question:  Is  it  not  your 
opinion,  as  a  labor  organizer,  that  Bolshevism,  I.  W.  W.'sm,  and 
Socialism  and  all  other  un-American  methods  are  promulgated,  in- 
creased, and  developed  greatly  through  the  belief  among  tne  labor- 
ing men  that  unjust  laws  are  passed  and  that  public  officials  of 
all  political  parties  do  not  give. them  a  square  d^al  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  that  is  the  effect  where  that  belief  exists. 

Senator  Walsh.  Then  you  do  not  consider  it  to  be  the  duty  of 

?>ublic  officials  to  try  to  remove  that  undercurrent  of  feeling,  and 
or  men  like  you  in  the  labor  movement  when  you  meet  fair  and 
square  conditions  on  the  part  of  the  public  officials,  to  emphasize 
that  among  the  laboring  men,  and  to  point  out  to  them  that  the 
laws  are  fair? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  do  exactly  that  thing. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  agree  with  me,  as  I  have  some  very  strong 
convictions  about  this-^that  the  thing  that  is  causing  more  unrest, 
and  causing  the  growth  of  Bolshevism  is  the  feeling — I  do  not  say 
that  it  is  true,  that  such  is  the  fact — that  they  do  not  get  a  square 
deal,  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  frame-up  to  their  disadvantage?  Is 
that  true? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  Senator. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  that  the  basis  of  all  the  Bolshevism  and  I.  W. 
W.  doctrine?  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  the  fact,  but  is  not  that  the 
thing  which  influences  them  most  to  become  un-American 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  will  apply  to  Americans  as  well  as 
foreigners.  In  this  particular  district,  Senator,  whether  it  is  true  or 
not,  there  is  a  popular  belief  among  the  workmen  in  the  mill  dis- 
tricts that  the  long  arm  of  the  Steel  Trust  heads  off  anything  that 
may  be  undertaken  to  be  done  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions. 
And  I  say  that  that  is  an  unhealthy  condition.  Senator.  Take  Mc- 
Keesport,  for  instance 

Senator  Walsh  (interposing).  Of  course,  men  like  you  have  a 
very  great  responsibility,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us,  in  that  respect.  If 
the  conditions  are  fair  and  if  the  employers  are  fair,  as  you  must 
find  some  of  them  are,  and  if  conditions  are  fair  and  just 

Mr.  Brown  (interposing).  The  hope  was  held  out  to  these  men  and 
the  belief  was  held  out  to  these  men  that  this  movement  would  not 
result  in  a  strike.    All  through  this  controversy 
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Senator  McKellar  (interposing).  Then  why  did  not — why  was 
not  the  strike  postponed  when  the  President  of  the  United  States 
wrote  to  you  gentlemen,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  through  Mr. 
Gompers,  asking  you  to  postpone  it  in  the  hope  that  a  conference  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  now  going  on  in  Washington  mi^ht  arrange 
the  matter  amicably  for  every  one?  I  say,  why  was  it  that  you 
gentlemen  insisted  on  the  strike? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  did  not  insist  upon  the  strike. 

Senator  McKellar.  But  Mr.  Gompers  recommended  it  to  you? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  you  are  mistaken. 

Senator  McKellar.  To  the  24  brotherhoods — ^I  mean  the  24  inter- 
national organizations  turned  down  the  request  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  whi'h  was  proffered  to  them  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  get  together.    Why  did  you  do  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  Senator,  that  involves  a  little  explanation. 

Mark  this:  That  in  June,  at  the  Atlantic  City  convention,  this 
matter  was  taken  up  by  these  representatives  of  the  24  international 
organizations  and  President  Gompers  was  directed  to  write  a  letter 
to  Judge  Gary  and  everybody  was  told  to  wait  until  we  got  this 
answer  from  the  judge.  We  waited  a  month  for  the  answer  that 
never  came.  At  the  end  of  the  month  they  said  that  they  could  not 
expect  any  answer  and  they  held  another  meeting.  Then  they  said, 
*'Now,  let  us  prove  that  we  are  sjpeaking  for  the  men,"  and  they 
presented  these  four  propositions  to  the  men  to  be  voted  upon.  That 
m  a  general  way  was  regarded  as  directions  that  in  the  event  they 
secured  a  conference  they  would  make  such  conditions  for  these 
demands  as  they  were  able  to. 

Then  the  personal  committee  was  appointed  to  see  Judge  Gary, 
and  it  was  further  stipulated  that  if  they  did  not  get  a  conference 
with  Judge  Gary  that  they  should  call  a  strike  within  10  days, 
which  would  have  made  it  about  September  1.  They  did  not  secure 
a  conference,  and  at  the  request  of  the  President,  they  held  it  off, 
pending  his  efforts  to  bring  about  a  conference,  and  the  thing  was 
kept  postponed  for  a  number  of  times,  until  finally  the  men  in  some 
places  already  went  on  strike.  You  heard  one  man  testify  here  that 
up  in  Butler  they  went  out  on  strike  on  August  6.  That  feeling  was 
everywhere,  that  if  they  did  not  get  a  conference,  and  have  something 
to  tell  the  men,  some  definite  achievement,  that  the  thing  would  go 
along  until  cold  weather  set  in,  and  the  opportunities  of  securing  the 
advantages  would  be  greatly  removed.  The  feeling  was  general  on 
the  part  of  the  organization  that  if  this  strike  was  not  called  under 
the  direction  of  the  organizations,  and  thereby  some  discipline  main- 
tained, that  it  would  be  called  here  and  there  in  a  spasmodic  fashion 
and  the  whole  effort  would  be  dissipated. 

Senator  McKellar.  Then  it  was  the  organizers  that  turned  down 
the  request  of  the  President  for  postponement.    It  was  not  the  men. 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  you  are  mistaken.  They  wired  to  President 
Wilson,  asking  for  a  further  conference,  if  he  had  made  any  head- 
way toward  securing  a  conference.  The  President  wired  back  to 
the  general  effect  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  do  that,  and  then  a 
meeting  was  held  and  the  strike  was  agreed  upon.  Then  the  next 
day  or  some  future  time.  President  Gompers  got  a  telegram  from 
President  Wilson,  asking  if  this  strike  might  not  be  postponed  uptil 
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after  the  round  table  conference.  President  Gompers  wrote  a  letter 
to  another  meeting  that  was  held  here  in  Pittsburgh  of  the  national 
committee,  in  which  he  said  that  "  if,  without  injury  to  your  cause 
or  to  the  men  involved,  you  can  postpone  or  comply  with  the  Presi- 
dent's request,  I  wish  vou  would." 

The  men  felt  that  they  could  not  do  that.  They  could  not  post- 
pone it  without  injury  to  the  men  or  the  cause. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  when  you  say  "  men  "  do  you  mean  the 
organizers  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  I  mean  the  men  in  the  mills. 

Senator  McKellar.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  fact:  This 
committee  is  undertaking  to  get  at  the  truth  about  this  whole  matter, 
the  living  truth,  as  we  understand  it.  We  have  no  axes  of  any  kind 
to  grind.  Yesterdav  certain  members  of  the  committee  interviewed 
quite  a  body  of  strikers  at  Clairton,  and  I  was  convinced — I  do  not 
know  how  it  struck  the  other  members — but  I  was  convinced  that 
those  men  were  exceedingly  reasonable,  and  that  a  man  like  you 
could  have  gone  to  those  men  and  said  to  them,  "  Here  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  law  and 
order  in  our  country,  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  fair  and  square 
dealing  in  onr  country,  the  man  who  is  the  Chief  Executive  of  our 
land  with  all  of  the  responsibility,  and  he  has  asked  us  to  postpone 
this  matter  until  he  can  call  the  representatives  of  labor  together, 
and  the  repre^sentatives  of  capital  together,  to  get  this  matter  ad- 
justed to  the  benefit  of  all. 

A  man  like  you,  w4th  your  method  of  talking,  could  have  told  that 
party  of  men  that  we  saw  yesterday  afternoon  that  fact,  could  have 
put  that  matter  before  them,  and  they  would  unanimously  have  ap- 
proved it:  that  is,  if  I  know  men  at  all.  The  organizers  did  not  tell 
the  men  that,  did  they? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  will  agree  that  that  could  have  been  done.  Senator, 
but  a  man  like  me  could  not  have  told  that  to  the  men  in  McKees- 
port,  nor  in  Duquesne,  when  we  could  not  hold  a  public  meeting.  We 
can  not  hold  a  public  meeting  now  to  tell  the  men  to  go  back  to  work 
or  anything.  A  man  like  me  or  you  could  not  hold  a  meeting  in 
Duquesne,  if  you  were  a  labor  representative,  or  at  McKeesport; 
and  I  will  agree  that  the  men  in  Clairton  might  very  likely — it  is 
very  likely  that  they  could  have  been  told  that,  but  we  were  under 
very  great  handicaps. 

Senator  McKellar.  Don't  you  think  it  requires — don't  you  gentle- 
mei:i  who  organize  these  men,  and  especially  these  foreigners,  so  many 
of  them  can  not  speak  our  language  and  so  many  of  them  are  not 
amenable  to  our  country's  citizenship,  don't  you  think  that  you  are 
taking  a  ffreat  responsibility  to  advise  those  men  to  go  out  on  the 
strike  under  those  circumstances?  Here  was  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  whom  we  all  owe  the  highest  respect  and  considera- 
tion at  all  times,  and  when  he  was  asking,  and  asking  in  the  interest 
of  the  whole  people,  not  of  any  class,  but  of  the  whole  people,  that 
the  matter  be  deferred  simply  until  the  big  men  representing  all 
classes  and  all  organizations  of  men  in  our  country  could  be  got  to- 
gether to  devise  ways  and  means  of  settling  this  very  thing 

Mr.  Brown.  I  should  say.  Senator,  that  is  the  whole  thing.  Every- 
body looks  at  that  from  one  side 
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Senator  McKellar  (interrupting).  I  want  to  look  at  it  from  the 
side  of  the  strikers. 

Mr.  Brown,  'f  hey  were  discharging  men  by  the  hundreds  at  Mc- 
Keesport  before  tlus  strike  was  called;  there  were  a  thousand  men 
walkmg  the  streets,  discharged,  and  now  you  say  to  labor  "  Wait." 
Yon  do  not  say  that  to  Judge  Gary,  and  he  was  only  one.  He  had 
3,000  to  talk  to.    Judge  Gary  could  have  done  that 

Senator  McKellar  (interrupting).  But  when  you  say  that,  don't 
you  come  to  this  proposition,  that  we  will  pay  more  attention  to  Mr. 
Gary's  silence  than  we  will  pay  attention  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  has  always  been  fair  and  just  to  us?  In  sub- 
stance, is  not  that  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  presume  I  can  say  this,  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  stands  very  high  in  the  minds  of  the  men  of  labor 
because  of  the  restrictions  that  he  has  removed  to  their  proper  func- 
tioning. Labor  does  not  want  any  of  the  best  of  it.  Labor  just  wants 
an  opportunity  to  function.  Labor  has,  especially  in  this  case,  as  in 
all  cases,  we  have  met  the  other  side,  while  the  other  side  has  not  met 
us.  Did  anybody  you  mention,  the  President  or  anybody  else,  give 
us  one  particle  or  one  thing,  one  peg  upon  which  we  could  pin  a  hope 
that  any  postponement  would  biing  about  any  such  settlement  ?  If 
we  had  gotten  one  thing  upon  which  we  could  have  pinned  a  hope 
that  a  settlement  would  have  come,  we  would  have 

Senator  McKellar  (interrupting).  But  let  me  suggest,  here  is  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  has  been  exceedingly  fair  to 
you,  and  he  makes  a  request  that  is  not  an  unusual  request,  it  does 
not  ask  you  to  give  up  anything  except  a  postponement,  until  some 
kind  of  conciliation  or  arrangement  or  adjustment  can  be  made,  so 
that  your  rights  may  be  protected,  and  yet  you  turn  down  your 
friend,  you  turn  down  the  President,  you  gentlemen,  who  are 
organizing  these  unions,  turn  down  the  man  who  stood  by  you, 
apparently  in  order  to  get  even  with  the  man  who  has  been  opposed 
to  you. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  that  you  are  mistaken.  Senator.  Here  is  our 
position,  and  I  wish  you  would  try  to  see  this.  The  President  tells 
in  his  communication  that  he  had  exeited  himself  to  get  that  con- 
ference, to  secure  a  conference  with  Judge  Gary.  We  had  to  draw 
this  conclusion,  that  if  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  making 
a  personal  appeal  to  Judge  Gary,  could  not  get  anything  at  all,  this 
round-table  conference  that  represents  even  less  dignity,  authority, 
and  power,  will  probably  fail  also,  and  so  I  say  we  were  confronteid 
with  a  proposition  that  was  absolutely  without  hope. 

Senator  Sterling.  Suppose,  Mr.  Brown,  that  you  had  represented 
to  the  authorities  in  these  several  places  that  you  wanted  to  hold 
meetings,  that  you  desired  to  hold  meetings  to  pass  upon  the  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  the  postponement  of  the  strike ;  could  not  you  have 
held  meetings  then?    Could  not  vou  have  held  your  meetings? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  no  way  oi  indicating  that,  and  I  am  satisfied 
if  we  went  and  told  them — no;  I  do  not  believe  I  would  be  justified 
in  believing  that,  when  the  chief  executive  of  the  town  tells  me  that 
Jesus  Christ  can  not  hold  a  meeting  there,  I  have  no  reason  for 
believing  that  under  any  conditions  if  I  were  to  ask  for  a  meeting 
that  he  would  grant  permission  to  hold  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  you  speak  in  your  answers  to  Sen- 
ator McKellar  of  the  two  sides  to  this  matter? 
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Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  that  really  there  are  three  sidest 
Do  you  not  recognize  that  there  is  an  another  side,  the  public,  in  all 
of  tnese  strikes,  the  great  unorganized  public  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Oh,  absolutely;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  is  not  merely  a  question  between  the 
employer  and  the  employee,  where  the  interests  of  the  country  are 
tied  up? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  was  not  speaking  in  a  technical  sense. 

The  Chairman.  And  jrou  do  recognize  that  the  great  public  of  the 
country  has  an  interest  m  this  matter? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  everybody  has  an  interest.  So- 
ciety is  so  organized  now  so  that  practically  every  interest  is  affected 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

The  Chairman.  And  Senator  Sterling  asked  you  about  your  ac- 
tivities in  the  West. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  think  you  said  that  you  had  no  connection 
whatsoever  with  the  I.  W.  W. 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  against  them? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  to  do — ^have  you  had  any- 
thing to  do — ^what  was  the  occurrence  out  there  in  the  West? 

Afr.  Brown.  The  occurrence  out  in  the  West,  at  Everett?  Do  you 
mean  at  Everett? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    Are  you  familiar  with  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.    I  was  there. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  there  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  had  you  anything  to  do  with  it  one  side  or 
the  other? 

Mr.  Brown.  No.  That  was  an  I.  W.  W.  fight,  Senator.  That  fight 
was  not  over  an  industrial  question.  It  was  over  the  right  to  hold 
meetings  on  a  particular  corner.  They  had  been  forbidden  the  right 
or  tlie  permission,  or  whatever  we  might  term  it,  to  hold  meetings  on 
a  certain  corner  in  the  city  of  Everett,  and  a  number  of  their  men 
who  had  tried  to  hold  meetings  there  had  been  beaten  up  and  badly 
mistreated. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  in  Everett  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Bro.wn.  Yes ;  I  was  there  that  day. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  you  see  this  trouble? 

Mr.  Brown.  No.  I  did  not  see  the  trouble.  I  did  not  get  there 
until  late  at  night. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  in  the  Gk)vernment  service  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  I  was  president  of  the  International  Timber 
Workers'  Union. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  more  ? 

Mr.  BuBiN.  Just  carrying  out  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Walsh : 
In  spite  of  the  abuses  bjr  the  officials,  will  you  state  what  speakers 
say  to  the  men  about  being  patient,  to  love  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  to  revere  the  flag,  and  to  be  patient  and  hoi)eful. 

Mr.  Brown.  Absolutely  at  every  one  of  the  meetings  we  are  per- 
mitted to  hold,  our  men  urge  these  people  to  be  peaceful  and  law- 
abiding  and  to  hold  out  to  them  the  hope,  and  upon  this  meeting 
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here  to-day  and  during  the  past  week,  the  hopes  of  the  workmen  are 
hanging.  They  believe  that  you  men  are  going  to  help  to  bring 
about  a  measure  of  justice  long  denied  to  them  here  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania, and  we  have  held  out  that  hope,  expressing  to  them  the 
tielief  that  injustice,  once  it  becomes  generally  known,  can  not  long 
endure  in  America. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Brown? 

Mr.  Brown.  No  ;  I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ISAAC  U.  SCOTT. 

(Isaac  M.  Scott  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:) 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Scott.  I  am  president  of  the  Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Co. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  home  is  in  Wheeling? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Co.? 

Mr.  Scott.  It  is  a  steel-manufacturing  concern.  We  have  blast 
furnaces,  steel  plants,  tin-plate  plants^  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Scott.  Between  4,500  and  5,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  them  are  out  on  the  strike? 

Mr.  Scott.  All  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  plant  is  closed  down,  is  it? 

Mr.  Scott.  The  plant  is  closed  down ;  ves,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  that  occur? 

Mr.  Scott.  The  plant  was  closed  on  the  22d  of  September,  all 
but  the  tin-plate  plant,  and  the  tin-plate  plant  was  closed  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon  of  this  week. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  any  agreement  with  the  Amalgamated 
Association  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  We  have  a  contract  with  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion, the  Western  Tin  Plate  Workers,  expiring  June  30  next,  cover- 
ing the  tin-plate  plant. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Scott.  It  is  the  regular  agreement  entered  into  yearl^^  with 
those  manufacturers  working  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  enter  into  that? 

Mr.  Scott.  In  June  last. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  employ  only  union  men  in  your  shop? 

Mr.  Scott.  In  that  tin-plate  plant,  that  is  true,  but  in  the  other 
plants  we  have  the  open  shop. 

Senator  McKelxar.  And  does  it  cover  all  plants? 

Mr.  Scott.  The  agreement? 

Senator  McKfij^af.  Yes. 

Mr.  ScoiT.  No;  only  the  tin-plate  plant. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  the  tin-plate  plant  closed? 

Mr.  ScoTT.  Yes,  sir.    It  was  closed  on  September  22. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  closed  on  September  22  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  the  tin-plate  shopmen  go  out  on  Septem- 
ber 22? 
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Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  expected  them  to  go  out  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Scott.  We  had  not  any  real  reason  to  expect  it,  but  we  feared 
that  would  be  the  case,  and  we  had  a  conference  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Amalgamated  Association  on  the  Saturday  before  the 
Monday  they  went  out. 

The  Chairbcan.  And  who  were  those  representatives? 

Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Tack  was  the  head  of  the  conference. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  written  proposal  at  that  time? 

Mr.  ScoTT.  Yes ;  we  had  a  written  proposal. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  a  copy  of  that  contract? 

Mr.  ScoTT.  Yes;  we  can  give  you  a  copy  of  the  contract  and  this 
proposal  which  we  received  tlu-ee  days  before  that  strike.  Here,  Mr. 
Chainnan,  is  a  copy  of  the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  contract  above  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follower) 

Western  Scaij:s  of  Prices  Governing  Wages  in  Rolling  Mills  for  the  Yjsab 

Ending  June  30  1920. 

Put)Ii8he(]  by  National  T-.o(1ffe.  Amal^mated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  ami 
'J'in  Workers  of  North  America.  General  ollke,  Honse  Building,  corner  Smith- 
field  and  Water  Streets,  IMttsburgh,  Pa. 

UEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT. 

We, ,  of  the  first  part,  and Lodge,  No. ,  State  of . 

National  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Worliers,  of  the 
second  part,  do  hereby  agree  that  the  following  ^cale  of  prices,  based  upon 
the  actual  scales  and  shipments  of  iron  or  steel,  as  arranged  for  in  conferences, 
shall  govern  the  wages  of  the  several  departments  as  herein  stated,  commencing 
July  1,  1910,  and  ending  June  30.  1920. 

It  is  agreed  that  when  a  jcale  or  scales  are  signed  in  general  or  local  con- 
ferences, said  scales  or  contracts  shall  be  considered  inviolate  for  that  scale 
year,  and  should  the  employees  of  any  departments  <who  do  not  come  under 
the  above-named  scales  or  contracts)  become  members  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  during  the  said  scale  year,  the  Amalgamated  Association  may  pre- 
sent a  scale  of  wages  covering  said  employees,  but  in  case  men  and  manage- 
ment can  not  come  to  an  agreement  on  .^ald  scale,  same  shall  be  held  over  until 
the  next  general  or  local  conference,  and  all  men  shall  continue  work  until  the 
expiration  of  the  scale  year. 

However,  should  any  of  said  employees  be  discharged  for  joining  the  Amal- 
gamated Association,  or  for  practicing  legitimate  union  activities,  said  din- 
charges  shall  be  considered  a  grievance  of  the  whole,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 2  of  memorandum  of  agreement. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  where  local  scales  affecting  other  departments  are 
under  consideration  and  negotiation,  all  men  will  continue  work  until  a  settle- 
ment has  been  reached,  or  negotiations  formally  discontinued,  unless  it  shall  be 
apparent  that  there  Is  Intentional  delay  In  settlements. 

It  Is  further  agi-eed  that  no  scale  shall  go  below  the  base  price  named  on 
the  rate  ^elected. 

1.  Whenever  deviations  from  the  western  Iron  scale  signed  for  by  any  manu- 
facturer and  the  Amalgamated  Association  are  made,  and  evidence  is  pro- 
duced to  prove  it,  the  Amalgamated  Association  and  manufacturers  agree  to 
make  every  effort  to  correct  the  same,  provided  the  trains  and  furnaces  are 
similar;  but  if  the  deviations  continue  to  be  tolerated  by  the  Amalgamated 
Association  all  other  mills  shall  receive  the  same.  All  manufacturers  and 
workmen  governed  by  this  scale  hereby  agree  not  to  make  any  deviations  from 
the  scale  agreed  to. 

2.  In  case  of  a  grievance  arising  at  any  mill,  there  shall  be  no  cessation  of 
work  by  men  until  same  has  been  Investigated  through  the  proper  channels, 
and  has  been  finally  passecl  upon  by  tlie  district  executive  committee  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association. 
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3.  All  men  binder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  office,  provided  full  data  be  furnished  the  company  as  to  de- 
tails. The  Carnahan  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  system  of  pay  days  to  be  in 
effect,  except  where  pre  ent  semimonthly  system  is  mutually  satisfactory.  This 
not  to  apply  where  straight  two  weeks  or  weekly  pays  now  prevail. 

For  the  company : 


For  the  lodge: 


Bar  iron — Boiling. 


Based  on  actual  sales  of  bar  iron  as 
per  conference  agreement. 

BolilnK  per 

ton  of  2,2 10 

pounds. 

Based  on  actual  sales  of  bar  iron  as 
per  conference  agreement. 

BoilinKper 

tonof2.i40 

pounds. 

1  cent .                     

$5.70 

5.60 

5.70 

5.80 

5.90 

6.00 

6.83 

7.02 

7.23 

7.42 

7.63 

7.82 

8.03 

8.22 

8.43 

8.62 

8.88 

9.12 

9.38 

9.62 

9.88 

10.12 

10.38 

10.62 

ia88 

11.12 

11.38 

11.62 

11.88 

12.12 

12.38 

2.55  cents 

$12.62 

1.06  cents 

2.60  cents 

12.88 

1.10  cents 

2.65  cents 

13.12 

1.15  cents 

2 .  70  cents , 

13.88 

1.20  cents  ...         

2.75  cents 

13.62 

1.25  cents 

2.80  cents 

13.88 

1.30  cents    

2.85  cents 

14.12 

1.35  cents 

2.90  cents 

14.38 

1.40  cents 

2.95  cents - 

14.62 

1.45  cents 

3c<mts 

14.88 

1.50  cents 

3.05  cents 

15.12 

1J>5  cents 

3.10  cents 

15.38 

1.60  cents 

3.15  cents 

15.62 

1.65  cents 

3.20  cents 

15.88 

1.70  cents 

3.25  cents 

16.12 

1.75  cents 

3.30  cents 

16.38 

1.80  cents....: 

3.35  cents 

16.62 

1.85  cents  .                                

3.40  cents 

16.88 

1.90  cents 

3.45  cents 

17.12 

1 95  cents                          .           

1  3.50  cents 

17.38 

2  c«nts 

3.55  cents 

17.62 

2.06  cents 

3.60  cents 

17.88 

2.l0cents 

3.65  cents 

18.12 

2.15  cents 

3.70  cents 

18.38 

2  20  cents 

3.75  cents 

18.62 

2.25  cents 

3.80  cents 

18.88 

2.30cents 

3.85  cents 

19.12 

2.35  cents                          

3.90  cents 

19.38 

2.40  cents 

3.95  cents 

19.62 

2.45  cents , 

,  4  cents 

.     19.86 

2.50  cents 

1 

1.  The  charge  for  boiling  furnaces  shall  be  as  follows :  Single  furnace,  not 
more  than  550  pounds  per  heat;  double  furnaces,  not  more  than  1,100  pounds 
per  heat;  Siemen*8  furnaces,  not  more  than  1,550  pounds  per  heat;  douMe 
double  furnaces,  not  more  than  2,200  pounds  per  heat;  and  it  is  understood 
that  two  weeks*  work  shall  be  averaged. 

2.  The  limit  of  time  for  each  heat  shall  be  as  follows :  For  a  single  furnace, 
1  hour  and  45  minutes;  for  double  furnaces,  1  hour  and  50  minutes;  for  Sle- 
men's  furnace,  1  hour  and  55  minutes;  but  no  heats  shall  be  charged  after  8 
hours  from  the  regular  charging  time.  When  a  majority  of  the  furnaces  In 
any  mill  require  more  than  the  time  specified  to  make  their  heats,  due  notice 
shall  be  given  to  the  management,  in  accordance  with  clause  2  of  the  memo* 
randum  of  agreement  By  the  word  majority  Is  meant  a  majority  of  the  fur- 
naces working  hard  iron.  Inferior  coal,  which  Increases  the  working  time 
beyond  that  specified  above,  shall  be  considered  a  grievance. 

3.  One  dollar  per  ton  extra  for  dephosphorized  Iron,  payment  to  be  made 
for  amount  charged. 

4.  When  50  per  cent,  or  more  bessemer,  or  50  per  cent  or  more  charcoal  or 
Iron  of  similar  analysis  Is  worked  alone  or  mixed,  $1  per  ton  extra  shall  be 
paid. 

5.  One  dollar  per  ton  extra  for  all  castings  and  runners  over  75  pounds  In 
one  piece,  and  for  all  scrap  pig  metal  25  pounds  and  under,  when  worked  alone. 
All  clean  castings,  75  pounds  and  under,  when  worked  alone  or  with  less  than 
50  per  cent  of  pig  metal,  50  cents  per  ton  extra  shall  be  paid. 

6.  One  dollar  per  ton  extra  for  hot  ore  fix. 
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7.  Fifty  cents  per  ton  extra  for  all  metal  boiled,  also  for  fomented  swarth 
or  malleable  iron  worked  on  clay  or  hot  cinder  fix  or  sand. 

8.  Boilers  shall  be  paid  for  all  blooms  and  sliders  equivalent  to  490  pounds 
where  the  charge  is  500  pounds  per  heat  and  535  when  the  charge  Is  550 
pounds,  and  1,070  pounds  when  the  charge  is  1,100  In  a  double  furnace,  when 
It  is  no  fault  of  the  boiler. 

0.  Pot  metal  or  stove  plate  worked  alone,  or  mixed  50  cents  per  ton  extra 
shall  be  paid,  but  If  stove  plate  or  pot  metal  to  the  extent  of  100  pounds  or 
less  is  worked  with  pig  metal,  no  extra  charge  shall  be  paid. 

10.  Six  heats  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  on  single,  and  five  heats  on  double 
and  three-turn  systems.  On  mills  working  single  turn,  five  heats  shall  consti- 
tute a  day's  work  on  Saturday. 

11.  No  double  furnace  shall  be  allowed  to  work  without  four  men. 

12.  Puddlers  when  boiling  metal  shall  only  lose  the  amount  over  the  limit 
of  a  ball,  and  where  companies  do  not  weigh,  or  neglect  to  weigh  in  all  mate- 
rial before  charging,  men  shall  not  lose  overweight  on  heavy  balls. 

13.  In  case  of  shutdown  in  muck  mill  where  it  Is  no  fault  of  the  crew,  45 
minutes  shall  be  the  time  to  wait  after  two  furnaces  are  ready,  and  if  com- 
pany wants  the  men  to  stay  longer  in  case  of  stoppage,  that  company  pay 
the  average  output  of  the  time  after  45  minutes,  and  that  company  pay  for 
heats  thrown  out.  If  a  mill  is  shut  down  at  the  end  of  turn,  the  combined 
waiting  time  of  the  outgoing  and  incoming  crews  shall  not  exceed  45  minutes. 

14.  Ail  swath  used  as  a  mixture,  with  metal  or  cobbles,  shall  be  paid  for  at 
the  price  governing  the  metal. 

15.  The  company  shall  put  water  shields  on  all  furnaces  in  puddle  mills. 
IG.  The  company  shall  furnish  tap  buggies  for  puddler. 

17.  When  malleable  iron  grlndings  are  worked  in  a  boiling  furnace  alone, 
or  when  mixed  with  other  material,  the  price  paid  for  boiling  shall  prevail. 

18.  The  company  shall  do  all  necessary  fixing,  including  the  cutting  of  grates, 
hanging  of  doors,  and  all  new  brick  work  on  bridges.  This  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  apply  to  the  usual  fixing  between  turns  and  heats. 

19.  When  a  boiling  furnace  is  new  or  new  bottom  plates  are  Installed,  the 
boiler  who  makes  the  bottom  shall  be  paid  an  average  heat  for  same. 

20.  Rolling  shall  not  start  earlier  than  5  a.  m.  on  the  first  turn  of  the  week. 

Bar  iron — Busheling  on  cLider  bottom. 


Based    on    aotual 
sales  of  bar  Iron 
as  ner  conference 
agreement.    *  er 
ton     of    2,240 
pounds. 

Heavy 
scrap. 

Li?ht 
scrap  or 
turnings. 

Cast 
borings. 

Rased     on    actual 
sales  of  bar  (ron 
as  per  conference 
a^eement.    Per 
ton     of    2,240 
pounds. 

Heavy 
scrap. 

Lii^ht 
scran  or 
turnings. 

Cast 
borings. 

Icent 

$2.38 
232 
2.38 
2.44 
2.61 
2.58 
2.96 
3.06 
3.16 
3.26 
3.35 
3.46 
3.55 
3.65 
3.75 
3.86 
3.97 
4.22 
4.09 
4.34 
4.46 
4.58 
4.71 
4.83 
4.95 
5.08 
5.20 
6.32 
645 
6.«7 
5.69 

12.97 
3.03 
3.10 
3.17 
3  26 
3  35 
3  81 
3.03 
4.05 
4.17 
4.29 
4.41 
4.63 
4.65 
4.77 
4.89 
6.04 
6  33 
5.18 
6.48 
563 
5.78 
5.93 
6.08 
6.23 
6.38 
6.53 
6.68 
6.83 
6.98 
7.13 

K60 
4.50 
4.625 
4.76 
4.876 
5.00 
6.69 
6.87 
6.04 
6.22 
6.39 
6.67 
6.74 
6.92 
7.09 
7.27 
7.48 
7  91 
7.70 
8.13 
8.35 
8.57 
8.78 
9.00 
0.22 
0.43 
9.65 
0.87 
10.08 
10.30 
10.52 

2  55  cents 

15.82 
5.94 
6.06 
6.19 
6.31 
6.43 
6.66 
6.68 
6.80 
6.93 
7.06 
7.17 
7.30 
7.42 
7  64 
7.67 
7.79 
7.91 
8.04 
8.16 
8.28 
8.41 
8.53 
865 
8.78 
8.90 
9.02 
9.15 
9.27 
9.39 

17  28 
7  43 
768 
773 
788 
803 
8.18 
833 
8.48 
8.63 
8.78 
8.93 
9.08 
0  23 
9.38 
9.63 
9.68 
9.83 

aos 

10.13 
10.28 
10.43 
10.58 
10.73 
10.88 
11.03 
11.18 
11.38 
11.48 
11.63 

$10.78 

10  95 

11  17 

1.06  cents 

2.60  cents 

1.10  cents 

2.65cent8 

1.16  cents 

?.70  cents 

11.38 
1160 
11.82 
12  03 
12  25 
12.47 

12  68 
12.00 
18.13 

13  38 
13  65 
13  77 
13  98 
14.20 
14.42 
14.63 
14.8s 

15  07 

16  28 
15  60 
15.72 
15.93 
10  15 
16.37 
16.58 
16.80 
17.02 

1.20  cents 

2.75  cents 

1.25  cents 

2.80cents 

1.30  cents 

2.85  cents 

1.86  cents 

2.90  cents 

1.40  cents 

2.95  cents 

1.45  cents 

3  cents 

1.61  cents 

3.05  cents     . 

1.65  cents 

3. 10  cents 

1.60  cents 

3.15  cents 

1.A6  cents 

3  20  cents 

1.70  cents 

3.25  cents 

1.75  cents 

3.30  cents 

1.80  cents 

3.35  cents     .... 

1.86  cents 

3.40  cents 

1.90  cents 

3.45cfflits 

1.95  cents 

3  50  cents 

2cents 

3.55  cents 

2.06  cents 

3.60  cents 

2.10  cents 

3.65  cents 

2.16cents 

3.70  cents  . 

2.20  cents 

3.75  cents 

2.25  cents 

3.80  cents        -  . 

2.aD  cents 

3.85  cents 

2.35  cents 

3.90ceJits 

2.40  cents 

3.95  cents 

2.45  cents 

4  cents 

2.69  cents 
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1.  When  swarth  is  worked  alone,  company  shall  furnish  scrap  for  starters. 

2.  When  the  company  insists  that  swarth  worked  alone  shall  he  fomented, 
boiling  price  shall  be  paid. 

3.  Busheling  one-third  wrought-iron  turnings  and  two-thirds  heavy  scrap  on 
cinder  bottom,  to  be  heavy-scrap  price. 

4.  Fifty  cents  per  ton  extra  for  all  metal  boiled,  also  for  fomented  swarth 
or  malleable  iron  worked  on  clay  or  hot  cinder  fix  or  sand. 

5.  All  mills  where  screenings  from  squeezers  or  rolls  are  given  to  puddlers 
when  working  swarth,  that  the  full  swarth  price  be  paid  and  that  such  screen- 
ings can  not  be  classed  as  mixed  material 

6.  Light  scrap  or  turnings  price  shall  apply  on  the  following  materials: 
Wrought  turnings  or  nut  trimmings,  sheets  and  hoop  No.  19  and  lighter,  wire 
No.  5  and  lighter.    Light  scrap  to  be  cut  10  inches  or  less  in  length. 

7.  Light-scrap  price  to  be  paid  when  light-scrap  bundles  are  charged  not 
heavier  than  40  pounds  each,  and  not  exceeding  18  inches  in  length.  When 
over  40  pounds  each,  25  cents  extra  to  be  paid  on  the  total  tonnage  of  bundles 
used.    Total  bundles  not  to  exceed  80  pounds  to  each  ball. 

8.  When  either  light  or  heavy  scrap  is  worked  without  turnings,  20  cents 
extra  above  regular  price  shall  be  paid,  this  not  to  apply  for  the  first  48 
hours  if  turnings  are  not  in  stock,  and  that  the  48  hours  only  apply  once  every 
30  days. 

9.  Pipe  scrap  over  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  heavy  boiler  plate  shall  be  cut 
from  4  to  6  Inches  In  length ;  all  pipe  scrap,  6  inches  and  over  in  diameter,  to 
be  cut  diagonally  or  flattened  before  charging. 

10.  All  heavy  scrap  for  busheling  to  be  cut  8  Inches  or  less  In  length  before 
charging. 

11.  That  where  pipe  Is  worked  In  cinder-bottom  furnaces,  mixed  with  light 
scrap,  it  shall  be  cut  4  to  6  Inches  long  for  charging. 

12.  All  material  shall  be  placed  within  10  feet  of  charging  door. 

14.  Where  the  company  insists  upon  working  scrap  balls,  weighing  over  400 
pounds,  extra  help  shall  be  furnished  and  paid  for  by  the  firm. 

,15.  When  mixed  material  is  worked,  which  is  not  provided  for  by  the  scale, 
the  mean  price  between  the  prices  of  the  material  used  shall  be  paid,  the 
proportion  not  to  go  below  one-third ;  this  not  to  apply  when  worked  with  metal. 

16.  In  case  of  shutdown  In  muck  mill,  where  It  is  no  fault  of  the  crew, 
45  minutes  shall  be  the  time  to  wait  after  two  furnaces  are  ready,  and  if 
company  wants  men  to  stay  longer,  in  case  of  stoppage,  that  company  pay  the 
average  output  for  the  time  after  the  45  minutes,  and  that  company  pay  for 
heats  thrown  out.  If  a  mill  is  shut  down  at  the  end  of  turn,  the  combined 
waiting  time  of  the  outgoing  and  Incoming  crews  shall  not  exceed  45  minutes. 

17.  All  swarth  used  as  a  mixture,  with  metal  or  cobbles,  shall  be  paid  for 
at  the  price  governing  the  metal. 

18.  The  company  shall  put  water  shields  on  all  furnaces  in  puddle  mills. 

19.  The  company  shall  furnish  tap  buggies  for  the  puddler. 

20.  Scrappers  shall  lose  only  the  amount  over  the  limit  of  a  ball. 

21.  No  doubled  furnace  shall  be  allowed  to  work  without  four  men. 

22.  The  time  on  cinder-bottom  furnaces  shall  In  no  case  exceed  eight  hours, 
from  the  regular  time  the  mill  begins  to  roll,  until  the  first  furnace  commences 
to  charge  the  last  heat.  But  when  the  first  heat  Is  straight  swarth  or  metal, 
the  time  on  cinder-bottom  furnaces  shall  in  no  case  exceed  eight  hours  from 
the  regular  time  the  mill  begins  to  roll  until  the  first  furnace  commences  to 
charge  the  last  heat,  and  no  cinder-bottom  furnaces  shall  charge  after  seven 
hours  on  Saturday  or  days  preceding  Christmas  and  Fourth  of  July.  All 
cinder-bottom  furnaces  to  have  a  regular  time  for  charging.  This  not  to  apply 
to  mills  working  shorter  charging  hours. 

23.  When  malleable  Iron  grindlngs  are  worked  In  a*  cinder-bottom  busheling 
furnace  alone,  or  when  mixed  with  other  material,  the  price  paid  for  boiling 
shall  prevail. 

24.  The  company  shall  do  all  necessary  fixing,  including  the  cutting  of  grates, 
hanging  of  doors,  and  all  new  brickwork  on  bridges.  This  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  apply  to  the  usual  fixing  between  turns  and  heats. 

25.  Where  the  scrap  is  not  weighed  In,  and  the  company  has  a  limit  on  a 
ball,  the  weight  of  the  balls  shall  be  averaged  at  the  end  of  the  turn  to  the 
company  limit. 

25.  Where  the  scrap  is  not  weighed  In  and  the  company  has  a  limit  on  a 
ball  the  weight  of  the  balls  shall  be  averaged  at  the  end  of  the  turn,  to  the 
company  limit 
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26.  All  iron  taken  from  the  bottom  of  furnaces  using  sand  for  the  bottom 
and  worlced  on  cinder-bottom  furnaces  to  be  paid  at  boiling  price. 

27.  Busheler  shall  be  paid  for  all  blooms  and  sliders  when  It  Is  no  fault 
of  the  busheler. 

28.  All  muck  or  scrap  bar  worked  alone  on  cinder-bottom  furnaces  sliall 
be  paid  for  at  one-half  price  of  boiling. 

29.  Rolling  shall  not  start  earlier  than  5  a.   m.  on  the  first  turn  of  the 
week. 

Bar  iron-^Bu8heUng  on  sand  bottom. 


Based  on  actual  sales  of  bar 
iron .  as  per  conference  asree- 
ment.  Per  ton  of  2,2.0 
pounds. 


loent 

1.05  cents 
1.10  cents 
1.15  cents. 
1.20  cents 
1.25  cents. 
1.30  cents. 
1.35  cents. 
1.40  cents, 
1.45  cents. 
1.50  cents. 
1.55  cents. 
1.60  cents. 
1.05  cents. 
1.70  cents. 
1.75  cents. 
1.80  cents. 
1.85  cents. 
1.90  cents. 
1.95  cents. 
2  cents.... 
2.05  cents. 
2.10  cents. 
2.15  cents. 
2.20  cents. 
2.25  cents. 
2.30  cents. 
2.35  cents. 
2.  to  cents. 
2.45  cents. 
2.50  cents. 


Heavy 

Light 

scrap. 

scrap. 

S2.025 

S2.28 

2.05 

2.32 

2.076 

2.38 

2.10 

2.44 

2.13 

2.51 

2.17 

2.58 

2.457 

2.95 

2.527 

3.05 

2.587 

3.15 

2.«57 

3.25 

2.717 

3.35 

2.787 

3.45  1 

2.747 

3.55  1 

2.917 

3.65  1 

2.977 

3.75 

3.017 

3.85 

3.127 

3.97 

3.207 

4.09 

3.287 

4.22 

3.367 

4.34 

3.457 

4.46 

3.537 

4.58 

3.627 

4.71 

3.707 

4.83 

3.787 

4.95 

3.877 

5.08 

3.957 

5.20 

4.037 

5.32 

'    4.127 

5.45 

4.207 

5.57 

4.287 

5.69 

Based  on  actual  sales  of  bar 
iron .  as  per  conference  an^ee- 
ment.  Per  ton  of  2,2^0 
pounds. 


2.55  cents 
2.60  cents 
2.65  cents 
2.70  cents 
2.75  cents 
2.80  cents 
2.85  cents 
2.90  cents 
2.95  cents, 

3  cents.... 
3.05  cents. 
3.10  cents. 
3.15  cents. 
3.20  cents. 
3.25  cents. 
3.30  cents. 
3.35  cents. 
3.40  cents. 
3.45  cents. 
3.50  cents. 
3.55  cents. 
3.60  cents. 
3.65  cents. 
3.70  cents. 
3.75  cents. 
3.80  cents. 
3.85  cent3. 
3.90  cents. 
3.95  cents. 

4  cents 


Heavy 
scrap. 


tl.377 
4.457 
4.537 
4.627 
4.707 
4.787 
4.877 
4.957 
5.037 
5.127 
5.207 
5.287 
5.377 
5.457 
5.537 
5.627 
6.707 
6.787 
5.877 
5.967 
6.037 
6.127 
6.207 
6.287 
6.377 
6.457 
6.537 
6.627 
6.707 
6.787 


Litrht 
scrap. 


S5.82 
5.94 
6.06 
6.19 
6.31 
6.43 
6.56 
6.68 
6.80 
6.93 
7.06 
7.17 
7.30 
7.42 
7.54 
7.67 
7.79 
7.91 
8.04 
8.16 
8.28 
8.41 
8.53 
8.65 
8.78 
8.90 
9.02 
9.15 
9.27 
9.39 


1.  Busheling  heavy  scrap  and  not  more  than  one-third  wrought-lron  turnings, 
mixed  on  sand  bottom,  to  be  10  cents  per  ton  above  the  current  price  for  bushel- 
Ing  on  sand  bottom.  This  not  to  apply  where  50  pounds  of  turnings  or  less  Is 
use<l  to  one  ball. 

2.  Light  scrap  or  turnings  price  shall  apply  on  the  following  materials: 
Wrought  turnings,  or  nut  trimmings,  sheets  and  hoops  No.  19  and  lighter,  wire 
No.  5  and  lighter,  light  scrap  to  be  cut  10  inches  or  less  in  length. 

3.  Pipe  scrap  over  4  inches  in  diameter  shall  be  cut  from  4  to  6  inches  in 
length,  and  all  heavy  scrap  shall  be  cut  not  more  than  8  Inches  in  length  before 
charging. 

4.  When  mixed  material  Is  worked,  which  Is  not  provided  for  by  the  scale, 
the  mean  price  between  the  prices  of  the  material  used  shall  be  paid.  The 
proportion  not  to  go  below  one-third. 

5.  Light  scrap  price  to  be  paid  when  light  scrap  bundles  are  charged,  not 
heavier  than  40  pounds  each  and  not  exceeding  18  Inches  In  length.  When  over 
40  pounds  each,  25  cents  extra  to  be  paid  on  the  total  tonnage  of  bundles  used. 
Total  bundles  not  to  exceed  80  pounds  to  each  ball. 

6.  When  either  light  or  heavy  scrap  Is  worked  without  turnings,  20  cents 
extra  above  regular  price  shall  be  paid,  this  not  to  apply  for  the  first  48  hours 
if  turnings  are  not  In  stock,  and  that  the  48  hours  only  apply  once  every  30 
days. 

7.  Scrappers  shall  lose  only  the  amount  over  the  limit  of  a  ball. 

8.  All  blooms  and  cobbles  worked  in  a  sand-bottom  bushellng  furnace  shall 
be  paid  for  at  the  straight  price  for  bushellng  heavy  scrap. 

9.  When  more  than  10  per  cent  of  each  charge  on  sand-bottom  furnaces  is 
galvanized  sheet  or  wire  scrap,  50  cents  per  ton  extra  shall  be  paid. 
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10.  In  case  of  shutdown  In  muck  mill,  where  it  is  no  fault  of  the  crew,  45 
minutes  shall  be  the  time  to  wait  after  two  furnaces  are  ready,  and  if  company 
wants  men  to  stay  longer  in  case  of  stoppage  that  company  pay  the  average 
output  for  the  time  after  45  minutes,  and  that  company  pay  for  heats  thrown 
out.  If  a  mill  is  shut  down  at  the  end  of  turn,  the  combined  waiting  time  of  the 
outgoing  and  incoming  crews  shall  not  exceed  45  minutes. 

11.  Busheler  shall  be  paid  for  all  blooms  and  sliders  when  it  is  no  fault  of 
the  busheler. 

12.  Where  fiat  scales  are  adopted  to  overcome  local  difficulties  in  busheling 
mills,  no  such  scales  can  be  signed  by  any  lodge  belonging  to  this  association 
that  will  conflict  with  the  complete  application  of  all  clauses  In  the  busheling 
scale  from  clause  6  to  clause  13. 

13.  The  company  shall  put  water  shields  on  all  busheling  furnaces,  and  all 
sand-bottom  busheling  furnaces  shall  be  equipped  with  chargers  where  prac- 
tical 

14.  The  company  shall  do  all  necessary  fixing,  including  the  cutting  of  grates, 
hanging  of  doors,  and  all  new  brickwork  on  bridges.  This  shall  not  be  construed 
to  apply  to  the  usual  fixing  between  turns  and  heats. 

15.  No  sand-bottom  furnaces  shall  charge  after  seven  hours  on  Saturday  or 
days  preceding  Christmas  and  Fourth  of  July.  All  sand-bottom  furnaces  to  have 
a  regular  time  for  charging.  This  not  to  apply  to  mills  now  working  shorter 
hours. 

16.  Where  the  scrap  is  not  weighed  In  and  the  company  has  a  limit  on  a  ball 
the  weight  of  the  balls  shall  be  averagefl  at  the  end  of  the  turn  to  the  company 
limit 

17.  When  punchings  mixed  with  light  scrap  are  worked  on  sand-bottom 
furnaces  they  shall  be  classed  as  light  scrap. 

18.  Rolling  shall  not  start  earlier  than  5  a.  m.  on  the  first  turn  of  the  week. 

Muck  or  puddle  mill,  hosed  on  actual  sales  of  bar  iron,  as  per  conference  agree- 
ment, per  tofi  of  2,240  pounds. 


Card  rate. 

Roller. 

Roufching 
down. 

Roughing 
up. 

Catching. 

Roughing 
hook. 

Finishing 
hook. 

Price  for 

mlUngon 

trains  of 

two  sets  of 

rolls  or  less. 

BAB  IRON. 

1  cent 

$0,387 
.204 
.301 
.310 
.317 
.32t 
.366 
.376 
.386 
.306 
.406 
.416 
.426 
.436 
.446 
.4.'i6 
.401 
.482 
.496 
.508 
.521 
.534 
.547 
.660 
.573 
.586 
.500 
.612 
.625 
.638 
.651 
.664 
.677 
.600 

.716 

10.001 
.006 
.006 
.101 
.103 
.105 
.110 
.122 
.125 
.128 
.131 
.134 
.137 
.140 
.143 
.146 
.150 
.154 
.158 
.162 
.166 
.170 
.174 
.178 
.182 
.186 
.190 
.104 
.108 
.202 
.206 
.310 
.214 
.218 
.383 
.336 

10.001 
.003 
.005 
.008 
.100 
.102 
.115 
.118 
.121 
.124 
.127 
.130 
.133 
.136 
.130 
.143 
.147 
.151 
.155 
.150 
.163 
.167 
.171 
.175 
.170 
.183 
.187 
.101 
.105 
.100 
.303 
.207 
.211 
.215 
.•210 
.223 

10.087 
.080 
.001 
.004 
.006 
.008 
.111 
.114 
.117 
.120 
.123 
.126 
.120 
.132 
.135 
.138 
.142 
.146 
.160 
.154 
.158 
.162 
.166 
.170 
.174 
.178 
.182 
.186 
.100 
.104 
.108 
.202 
.206 
.210 
.2W 
.218 

10.054 
.055 
.056 
.057 
.058 
.050 
.067 
.060 
.071 
.073 
.075 
.077 
.070 
.081 
.083 
.085 
.0875 
.000 

:oe2S 

.005 

.0075 

.1000 

.1025 

.106 

.1075 

.1100 

.1125 

.115 

.1175 

.130 

.1325 

.135 

.1375 

.130 

.1325 

.135 

ia052 
.053 
.054 
.055 
.056 
.057 
.065 
.067 
.060 
.071 
.073 
.075 
.077 
.070 
.081 
.083 
.0855 
.088 
.0005 
.003 
.0055 
.008 
.1005 
.103 
.1055 
.1080 
.1105 
.1130 
.1155 
.1180 
.1206 
.1230 
.1255 
.1380 
.1305 
.133 

10.665 

1.05  cents 

.680 

1.10  cents 

.606 

1.15  cents 

.715 

1.30  cents 

.730 

1.25  cents 

.746 

1.30  cents 

.844 

1.35  cents 

.867 

1.40  cents 

.80 

1.45  cents 

.013 

1.50  cents 

.936 

1.55  cents 

.050 

1.60  cents 

.083 

1.65  cents 

1.006 

1.70  cents 

1.028 

1.75  cents 

1.061 

1.80  cents 

1.081 

1.85  cents 

1.111 

1.00  bents 

1.141 

1.05  cents 

1.171 

3cents 

1.201 

2.05  cents 

1.231 

3.10  cents 

1.261 

2.15  cents 

1.201 

3.30  cents 

1.321 

3.35  cents 

1.351 

3.30  cents 

1.381 

3.35  cents 

1.411 

3.40oent8 

1.441 

2.45  cents 

1.471 

2.50  cents 

1.501 

2M  cents 

1.581 

2.60  cents 

1.561 

2.65  cents 

1.501 

3.70  cents 

1.631 

3.75  cents 

1.651 
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Muck  or  puddle  milly  based  on  actual  sales  of  bar  iron,  as  per  conference  agree- 
ment, per  ton  of  2^JiO  pounds — Continned. 


Cardrmte. 

Roltor. 

Roughing 
down. 

Roughing 
up.. 

Catching. 

Roughing 
book. 

Finishing 
hook. 

Price  for 
roIUugan 

trains  of 
two  sets  of 
rolls  or  less. 

BAR  noN— continued. 
2.80  cents 

$0,729 
.742 
.755 
.768 
.781 
.794 
.807 
.820 
.8W 
.846 
.859 
.872 
.885 
.898 
.911 
.924 
.937 
.950 
.963 
.976 
.989 
1.002 
1.015 
1.028 
1.041 

10.230 
.234 
.238 
.242 
.246 
.260 
.254 
.258 
.262 
.266 
.270 
.274 
.278 
.282 
.286 
.290 
.294 
.298 
.302 
.306 
.310 
.314 
.318 
.322 
.326 

10.227 
.231 
.236 
.239 
.243 
.247 
.251 
.255 
.269 
.263 
.267 
.271 
.276 
.279 
.283 
.287 
.291 
.296 

•    .299 
.303 
.307 
.311 
.316 
.319 
.323 

$0,222 
.226 
.230 
.234 
.2?8 
.242 
.246 
.260 
.254 
.258 
.262 
.266 
.270 
.274 
.278 
.282 
.286 
.290 
.294 
.298 
.302 
.306 
.310 
.314 
.318 

$ai375 
.110 
.1425 
.145 
.1475 
.150 
.1626 
.165 
.1675 
.160 
.1625 
.1660 
.1675 
.170 
.1725 
.175 
.1775 
.180 
.1825 
.185 
.1875 
.190 
.1925 
.195 
.1976 

$0.1355 
.1380 
.1406 
.143 
.1455 
.148 
.1506 
.153 
.1665 
.158 
.1606 
.163 
.1655 
.168 
.1706 
.ITJ 
.1766 
.178 
.1806 
.183 
.1856 
.188 
.1906 
.193 
.1955 

$1,681 

2.85  cents 

i.ni 

2.90  cents 

1.741 

2.95  cents 

1.771 

3  cents 

1.801 

3.05  cents 

1.831 

3.10  cents 

1.861 

3.15  cents 

1.891 

3.20  cents 

1.921 

3.25  cents 

1.951 

3.30  cents 

1.961 

3.35  cents 

2.011 

3.40  cents 

2.041 

3.45  cents 

2.071 

3.50  cents 

2.101 

3.55  cents 

2.131 

3.69  cents 

2.161 

3.65  cents 

2  191 

3.70  cents 

2.221 

3.75  cents 

2.251 

3.80  cents 

2.281 

3.85  cents 

2.811 

3.90  cents 

2  341 

3.96  cents 

2.371 

4  cents 

2  401 

1.  The  roller  to  pay  all  labor  in  taking  iron  from  squeezer  and  delivering 
upon  bank  straightened,  except  bloom  boy.  In  such  case  where  a  bloom  boy 
is  used  tlie  company  shall  pay  one-half  the  wages  paid  to  said  bloonf  boy. 

2.  For  doubling  muck  iron  on  two  high  muck  mills  the  roller  shall  receive 
17  cents  per  ton  extra  above  scale  prices.  Same  to  be  divided  pro  rata  with 
roller  and  crew. 

3.  When  billets  1\  inches  or  less  are  rolled  on  a  two-high  muck  mill  any 
extra  helpjigqulred  by  the  roller  shall  be  paid  by  the  company. 

4.  In  no  case  shall^imy  dedoigtlon  of  weight  be  taken  from  the  roller  on 
account  of  overweight  by  the  boiler§>-He  shall  be  paid  full  weight  for  all  iron 
that  passes  through  the  rolls. 

5.  On  mills  averaging  20  tons  or  less  per  turn  in  two  weeks  the  company 
shall   pay   the  drag  outs. 

6.  For  rolling  billets  on  muck  nrtll  on  sizes  anything  below  If  inches  the 
price  shall  be  171  cents  i)er  ton  extra.  Same  to  be  dl\ided  pro  rata  with 
roller  and  crew. 

7.  On  nfuck  or  puddle  mills  on  which  three  crews  are  employed  three  rollers 
shall  also  be  employed. 

8.  In  case  of  shutdown  in  muck  mill  (providing  the  stoppage  is  no  fault 
of  the  men )  45  minutes  shall  be  the  time  to  wait  for  operations  to  be  resumed 
from  the  time  the  next  two  furnaces  are  ready  after  stoppage  occurs,  and  if 
the  company  wishes  the  men  to  stay  after  45  minutes  the  company  to  pay  men 
for  the  average  work  that  would  be  turned  out  in  additional  tinfe  the  men  are 
waiting.  If  a  mill  is  shut  down  at  the  end  of  turn,  the  combined  waiting  time 
of  the  outgoing  and  Incoming  crews  shall  not  exceed  45  minutes. 

9.  That  bulldogger  on  two-high  muck  mill  rolls  be  paid  same  ds  rougher  on 
same  mill. 

10.  That  night-turn  rollers  on  muck  mills  shall  receive  not  less  than  85  per 
cent  of  the  net  earnings  of  his  own  turn. 

11.  Rolling  shall  not  start  earlier  than  5  a.  m.  on  the  first  turn  of  the  week. 
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DTVESTIGATIOK  OF  STRIKE  IN  STEHL  INDUSTHIBS. 
Bar  inm — PUeB  on  boards. 


689 


Based    on   actual 
sales  of  bar  Iron, 
as  per  conference 
agreement. 

per  ton 

3,340 

poimds. 

Shin- 
gling pet 
ton  2,240 
pounds. 

Run- 
downs. 

Based    on   actual 
sales  of  bar  iron, 
as  per  conference 
agreement. 

Heating, 

per  ton 

3,340 

pounds. 

Shin- 
pounds. 

Run- 
downs. 

Icent 

tl.53 
1.545 
1.56 
1.575 
1.50 
1.605 
L785 
1.83 
1.845 
1.87 
1.90 
1.935 
1.96 
1.99 
2.02 
2.05 
2.09 
2.13 
2.17 
2.21 
2.25 
2.29 
2.33 
2.37 
2.41 
2.45 
2.49 
2.53 
2.57 
2.61 
2.65 

10.617 
.625 
.632 
.64 
.647 
.655 
.737 
.751 
.765 
.779 
.703 
.807 
.821 
815 
.849 
.863 
.882 
.901 
.93 
.949 
.968 
.987 
1.006 
1.025 
1.044 
1.063 
1.082 
1.101 
1.112 
1.139 
1.158 

10.2575 
.36 
.36 
.265 
.2675 
.27 
.302 
.306 
.309 
.314 
.319 
.824 
.329 
.334 
.339 
.344 
.346 
.364 
.369 
.379 
.389 
.397 
.406 
.414 
.422 
.431 
.439 
.447 
.456 
.464 
.472 

2.55  cents 

$3.69 
3.73 
3.77 
3.81 
3.85 
3.89 
3.93 
3.97 
3.01 
3.05 
3.09 
3.13 
3.17 
3.21 
3.26 
3.29 
3.33 
3.37 
3.41 
3.45 
3.49 
3.58 
3.57 
3.61 
3.65 
3.69 
3.73 
3.77 
3.81 
3.85 

$1,177 
1.196 
1.215 
1.234 
1.253 
1.272 
1.291 
1.301 
1.329 
1.348 
1.367 
1.386 
1.405 
1.424 
1.443 
1.462 
1.481 
1.50 
1.519 
1.6.''8 
1.657 
1.576 
1.595 
1.614 
1.633 
1.653 
1.671 
1.691 
1.709 
1.738 

$.481 

1 05  cents        

2.60cents 

.480 

1.10  cents 

2.65  cents 

.497 

1.15  cents 

2.70  cents 

.506 

1.30  cents   

2.75  cents   

.514 

1.35  cents   

2.80  cents 

.533 

1.30  cents 

2.85  cents 

.531 

1.35  cents     

3.90  dents        

.539 

1.40  cents 

3.95  cents   

.547 

1.45  cents 

3  cents 

.556 

1.50  cents 

3.05  cents        

.564 

1.55  cents 

3.10  cents      

.573 

1.00 cents    ......... 

•1  IS  cAnts        

.581 

1.65  cents 

1  20  oonts         ...... 

.589 

1.70  cents. 

3.35  cents        

.597 

1.75  cents 

3.30  cents      

.606 

1.80  cents 

3  35  cents        

.614 

1.85  cents 

3  40  cents        

.632 

1.90  cents 

3.45  cents.     

.631 

1.05  cents 

o  so  cents 

.6.30 

3  cents 

3.55  cents       

.647 

3.05  cents 

3.60  cents        

.666 

2.10  cents 

Q  AS  cents 

.664 

3.15  cents 

3  70  cents            .  . . 

.672 

3.30  cents 

3  75  cents 

.681 

2.35  cents 

3.80  cents 

.689 

3.30  cents 

3.85  cents        

.697 

2.35  cents 

3.90  cents        

.706 

2.40  cents 

3.95  cents 

.714 

2.45  cents 

4  cents      

.722 

2.50  cents 

1.  The  scrapper  to  find  his  own  help  and  pile  his  own  scrap. 

2.  Whenever  the  company  desires  to  pile  scrap  and  deliver  same  to  furnace 
and  help  charpe,  30  per  cent  helow  above  prices  shall  be  paid;  wherever  the 
company  desires  to  furnish  all  help,  Including  rundown,  pliers,  and  chargers, 
the  prioe  shall  be  50  per  cent  below  base  price  as  mentioned  above.  Heater 
to  pay  fireman  and  spell  hands,  company  to  pay  rundown,  pliers,  and  chargers. 

8.  Heating  piles  or  blooms  on  sand  bottoms  shall  be  fl.07  per  ton,  and  ad- 
vance and  decline  In  same  proportion  as  above  scale. 

4.  In  case  of  shutdown  In  muck  mill  where  It  Is  no  fault  of  the  crew  45 
minutes  shall  be  the  time  to  wait  after  two  furnaces  are  ready,  and  if  com- 
pany wants  the  men  to  stay  longer  in  case  of  stoppage,  that  company  pay  the 
average  output  of  the  time  after  45  minutes,  and  that  company  pay  for  heats 
thrown  out  If  a  mill  Is  shut  down  at  the  end  of  turn,  the  combined  waiting 
time  of  the  outgoing  and  Incoming  crews  shall  not  exceed  45  minutes. 

5.  On  mills  working  piles  on  boanls  exclusively,  the  roll  hands  shall  receive 
not  less  than  muck-mill  prices. 

6.  When  working  piles  on  boards  direct  to  the  rolls,  weighing  125  pounds 
or  more,  extra  help  shall  be  furnished  to  the  heater,  the  same  to  be  paid  by 
the  company.    Said  help  shall  also  assist  the  rundown  to  charge. 

7.  Shlngler*s  spell  hand  shall  be  paid  not  less  than  one-third  and  5  per  cent 
of  shlngler's  price,  to  be  paid  by  the  shlngler. 

8.  That  when  working  on  a  pile  weighing  over  300  pounds  the  company  shall 
furnish  hooker  for  hammerman. 
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640  IKVESTIGATION  OF  STRIKE  IN  STEEL  INDUSTRIES. 

Bar  iron — Knobhling. 


Based  on  actual  sales  of  bar 
ment. 

Scrap, 
per  ton 

2,240 
pounds. 

Refined 
iron,  per 
ton  2,240 
pounds. 

Based  on  actual  sales  of  bar 
iron,  as  per  conference  agree- 
ment. 

Scrap, 

per  ton 

2,240 

pounds. 

Refined 
pounds. 

Icent 

$4,281 
4.327 
4.372 
4.418 
4.4fi3 
4.509 
5.039 
5.112 
5.185 
5.258 
5.330 
5.403 
5.476 
5.548 
5.621 
5.694 
5.798 
5.903 
6.007 
6.112 
6.217 
6.331 
6.426 
6.530 
6.636 
6.739 
6.844 
6.948 
7.053 
7.157 
7.257 

$5,581 
5.640 
5.660 
5.758 
5.818 
5.877 
6.562 
6.648 
6.736 
6.821 
6.907 
6.994 
7.080 
7.166 
7.253 
7.339 
7.466 
7.504 
7.721 
7.848 
7.975 
8.103 
8.230 
&357 
&485 
8.612 
8.739 
8.866 
8.994 
9A21 
9.*48 

2.55  cents. 

$7,366 
7.471 
7.576 
7.680 
7.785 
7.889 
7.994 
a098 
&203 
8.307 
&412 
8.516 
8.621 
8.725 
a830 
8.935 
9.039 
9.144 
9.248 
9.353 
9.457 
9.562 
9.666 
9.771 
9.875 
9.980 

ia094 

iao98 

ia294 
ia398 

$9,375 

l.a^  cents 

2.60  cents 

9.508 

l.lOcents •.  .. 

2.65  cents.  . 

9.630 

1.15  cents 

2.70  cents 

9.757 

1.20cenU 

2.75  cents.      .                .      . 

9.884 

1.25  cents ^ 

2.80  cents 

iaoi2 

1.30  cents 

2.85  cents. 

10.139 

1.35  cents 

2.90  cents 

ia266 

1.40  cents 

2.95  cents.      .          

ia393 

1.45  cents 

3  cents 

10. 521 

l.SOcents 

3.05  cents 

10.648 

1.5&€ents 

3. 10  cents 

ia776 

1.69  cents 

3.15  cents 

ia902 

i.sareents 

3.20  cents 

11.030 

l.TOtents 

3.25  cents 

11. 157 

1.75  cents 

3.30  cents. 

11.284 

l.SOcents 

3.35  cents 

11.412 

1.85  cents 

3.40  cents. 

11.539 

1.90  cents 

3.45  cents 

11.666 

1.95  cents 

3.50  cents 

11.793 

2cenU 

3.55  cents 

11.921 

2.06  cents 

3.60 cents.  ...        

12.048 

2.10cents 

3.65  cents 

12.175 

2.15  cents 

3.70  cents 

12.302 

2.20  cents 

3  75  cents. 

12.430 

2.25  cents 

3.80  cents 

12.557 

2.30  cents 

3  85  cents. 

12.684 

2.35  cents 

3.90  cents 

12.811 

2.40  cents 

3.95  cents. 

12.930 

2.45  cents 

4  cents 

12.066 

2.50  cents 

1.  The  price  for  knobbling  raw  pig  Iron  shall  be  $2  per  ton  above  the  price 
paid  for  luiobbling  refined  iron. 

2.  Knobbler  to  pay  his  helper  one-third  the  above  price  for  refined  iron  and 
pig  metal. 

3.  That  all  sheet-mill  scrap  be  cut  or  bundled  not  to  exceed  22  inches  In 
length. 

4.  Where  a  limit  has  been  placed  on  a  ball,  the  charge  must  be  weighed  in ; 
if  not,  knobbler  must  be  paid  for  all  he  turns  out. 

5.  When  working  all  iron  over  300  pounds,  the  company  shall  furnish  hooker 
for  hammerman,  this  to  include  knobbling  iron. 

6.  When  charcoal  iron  is  hammered  to  gauge  or  roll  size,  25  cents  per  ton  (of 
2,240  pounds)  above  the  scale  price  for  shingling  shall  be  paid. 

7.  Company  to  deliver  all  material  on  knobbler*s  standing. 

8.  When  hammer  is  more  than  100  feet  from  knobbling  furnace,  company  to 
furnish  buggy  man. 

9.  In  case  of  shutdown  in  muck  mill,  where  it  is  no  fault  of  the  crew,  45 
minutes  shall  be  the  time  to  wait  after  two  furnaces  are  ready;  and  if  com- 
pany wants  the  men  to  stay  longer  in  case  of  stoppage,  that  company  pay  the 
average  output  of  the  time  after  45  minutes,  and  that  company  pay  for  heats 
thrown  out.  If  a  mill  is  shut  down  at  the  end  of  turn,  the  combined  waiting 
time  of  the  outgoing  and  Incoming  crews  shall  not  exceed  45  minutes. 

10.  Company  shall  do  all  the  necessary  repairing  of  brickwork  and  necessary 
pipe  fitting,  also  keep  the  fines  clean  from  ashes. 

11.  If  squeezer  is  used,  the  knobbler  shall  be  paid  for  all  blooms  and  sliders, 
when  it  is  no  fault  of  the  knobbler. 

12.  Knobbler  to  keep  furnace  In  working  condition,  providing  that  company 
furnish  him  with  necessary  material. 
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Based    on    actual 
sales  bar  iron,  as 
per    conference 
agreement. 

Shingling 

muck 
iron  and 
reham- 

mered 

iron, 

2,2a 
pounds. 

Shingling 
charcoal 

iron, 

2,240 

Heating, 

also 
shingline 
slabs  «na 
doubling, 

2,240 
pounds. 

Based    on    actual 
sales  bar  iron,  as 
per    conference 
agreement. 

Shingling 

muck 
iron  and 
reham- 

mered 

iron, 

2,240 
pounds. 

charcoal 
iron, 
2,240 

pounds. 

Heating, 

also 
shlnglini 
slabs  and 
doubling, 

2,240 
pounds. 

loent 

10.725 

.732 

.74 

.747 

.755 

.762 

.864 

.873 

.887 

.001 

.915 

.929 

.943 

.957 

.971 

.985 

1.006 

1.025 

1.045 

1.065 

1.085 

1.105- 

1.125 

1.145 

1.165 

1.185 

1.205 

1.225 

1.245 

1.265 

1.285 

10.727 

.734 

.741 

.747 

.754 

.761 

.86 

.873 

.885 

.898 

.911 

.923 

.936 

.949 

.962 

.974 

.987 

1.108 

1.029 

1.047 

1.065 

1.085 

1.102 

1.120 

1.138 

1.156 

1.174 

1.193 

1.211 

1.229 

1.247 

10.725 

.732 

.74 

.747 

.755 

.762 

.864 

.873 

.887 

.901 

.915 

.929 

.943 

.957 

.971 

.985 

1.005 

1.025 

1.045 

1.065 

1.085 

1.105 

1.125 

1.145 

1.165 

1.185 

1.206 

1.225 

1.245 

1.265 

1.285 

2.55  cents 

11.305 
1.325 
1.345 
1.365 
1.385 
1.405 
1.425 
1.445 
1.465 
1.485 
1.505 
1.525 
1.545 
1.565 
1.585 
1.605 
1.625 
1.645 
1.865 
1.685 
1.706 
1.725 
1.746 
1.765 
1.785 
1.805 
1.825 
1.845 
1.865 
1.885 

11.265 
1.283 
1.302 
1.^ 
1.338 
1.356 
1.374 
1.303 
1.411 
1.429 
1.447 
1.465 
1.483 
1.502 
1.52 
1.538 
1.566 
1.674 
1.593 
1.611 
1.620 
1.647 
1.665 
1.683 
1.702 
1.72 
1.738 
1.756 
1.774 
1.798 

11.306 

1.05  cents 

2.60  cents 

1.325 

1.10  cents 

2.65  cents 

1.346 

1.15  cents 

2.70oraits 

1.365 

1.20  cents 

2.75  cents 

1.385 

1.25  cents 

2.80  cents 

1.405 

1.30  cents 

2.85  cents 

1.425 

1.35  cents 

2.90  cents 

1.445 

1.40  cents 

2.95  cents 

1.465 

1.45  cents 

3  cents 

1.485 

1.50  cents 

3.06  cents 

1.505 

1.55  cents 

3.10  cents 

1.525 

1.60  cents 

3.15  cents 

1.545 

1.65  cents 

3.20  cents  .      .  . 

1.565 

1.70  cents 

3.2Scents 

1.585 

1.75  cents 

3.30  cents 

1.606 

1.80  cents 

3-35  cents 

1.625 

1.85  cents 

3.40  cents 

1.645 

1.90  cents 

3.45  cents 

1.665 

1.05  cents 

3.50  cents 

1.685 

2cents 

3.55  cents  . 

1.706 

2.05  cents 

3.60  cents 

1.725 

2.10  cents 

3.65  cents 

1.745 

2.15  cents 

3.70  cents 

1.765 

2.20  cents 

3.75  cents 

1.785 

2.25  cents 

3.80  cents 

1.806 

2.30  cents 

3.85  cents 

1.825 

2.35  cents 

3.90  cents 

1.845 

2.40  cents 

3.95  cents 

1.865 

2.45  cents 

4cents 

1.885 

2.50  cents 

1.  That  all  finished  steel  one-third  above  the  scale  price  for  shingling  be  paid. 

2.  That  shlngler%  helper  receive  not  less  than  one-third  and  5  per  cent,  and 
when  two  helpers  are  employed  they  shall  receive  not  less  than  one-fourth  each. 
Wages  to  be  paid  by  the  shlngler. 

Bar  and  IZ-inch  milla — Based  on  actual  sales  of  bar  iron,  as  per  conference 
agreement,  per  ton  of  2^0  pounds. 


Bar  iron. 

Heater. 

Roller. 

Catcher. 

Rougher- 
down  and 
rougher- 
up,  each. 

Rpnghing 
hook. 

Finishing 

hook  and 

hoo>er-in, 

each. 

Icent 

$a50 
.590 
.602 
.608 
.614 
.62 
.694 
.707 
.720 
.733 
.746 
.760 
.774 
.788 
.802 
.817 
.836 
.855 
.876 
.896 
.917 
.938 
.958 

10.376 
.38 
.384 
.388 
.392 
.396 
.444 
.452 
.460 
.468 
.477 
.486 
.495 
.504 
.513 
.523 
.535 
.548 
.561 
.574 
.587 
.600 
.618 

ia202 
.204 
.206 
.206 
.210 
.218 
.237 
.241 
.246 
.250 
.255 
.280 
.264 
.269 
.274 
.279 
.286 
.294 
.300 
.306 
.814 
.321 
.327 

iai8 
.182 
.184 
.186 
.188 
.19 
.213 
.217 
.221 
.225 
.229 
.233 
.238 
.242 
.246 
.251 
.258 
.263 
.270 
.276 
.282 
.388 
.205 

$0.09 
.091 
.092 
.093 
.094 
.095 
.106 
.108 
.110 
.112 
.114 
.116 
.119 
.121 
.123 
.125 
.129 
.131 
.134 
.138 
.141 
.144 
.148 

10.087 

1.05  cents *. 

l.lOcents 

.068 
.089 

1.15cents 

.09 

1.20  cents 

.091 

1.25centi 

.002 

1.30  cents 

.102 

1.35  cents 

.104 

1.40  cents 

.106 

1.45  cents 

.108 

1.50  cents 

.110 

1.55cents 

.112 

1.60  cents 

.115 

1.65cents 

.117 

1.70  cents 

.110 

1.75  cents 

.121 

1.80  cents 

.125 

1.85cents 

.127 

1.90  cents 

.130 

1.06  cents 

.134 

2'Oents 

.137 

2.05  cents 

.140 

2.10cerits 

.144 
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Bar  and  12-inch  mills — Based  on  actual  sales  of  hat  iron,  as  per  conference 
agreement,  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds — Continued. 


Bar  iron. 

Heater. 

Roller. 

Catcher. 

Roaeher- 
downand 
roagher- 
up,eacli. 

RoiUgillg 

FinishlDff 

hook  and 

hodkeiwiii, 

each. 

2.1A  cents 

10.979 
1.000 
1.020 
1.041 
1.062 
1.082 
1.103 
1.124 
1.144 
1.165 
1.186 
1.206 
1.227 
1.248 
1.268 
1.289 
1.310 
1.330 
1.351 
1.372 
1.392 
1.413 
1.434 
1.454 
1.475 
1.496 
1.616 
1.537 
1.838 
1.679 
1.599 
1.620 
1.640 
1.661 
1.682 
1.702 
1.723 
1.744 

.639 
.662 
.666 
.678 
.691 
.704 
.717 
.730 
.743 
.766 
.769 
.782 
.795 
.808 
.821 
.834 
.847 
.860 
.873 
.886 
.899 
.912 
.925 
.938 
.961 
.964 
,977 
.990 
1.003 
1.016 
1.029 
1.042 
1.0"^ 
1.068 
1.081 
1.094 
1.107 

$a334 
.341 
.347 
.364 
.361 
.367 
.374 
.381 
.387 
.394 
.401 
.408 
.414 
.421 
.427 
.434 
.441 
.447 
.454 
.461 
.467 
.474 
.481 
.487 
.494 
.601 
.607 
.614 
.621 
.627 
.634 
.641 
.547 
.664 
.561 
.567 
.574 
.581 

$0,301 
.307 
.314 
.320 
.326 
.333 
.339 
.345 
.352 
.358 
.364 
.371 
.377 
.383 
.390 
.396 
.402 
.409 
.415 
.421 
.428 
.434 
.440 
.447 
.4F3 
.459 
.466 
.472 
.478 
.486 
.491 
.497 
.604 
.610 
.616 
.623 
.629 
.636 

$ai6i 

.164 
.168 
.161 
.164 
.168 
.171 
.174 
.178 
.181 
.184 
.188 
.191 
.194 
.198 
.201 
.204 
.208 
.211 
.214 
.218 
.231 
.224 
.228 
.231 
.234 
.238 
.241 
.244 
.248 
.251 
.254 
.258 
.261 
.264 
.268 
.271 
.274 

10.147 

2.a0  cents 

.160 

2.3^  cents 

.164 

2.30  cents 

.157 

2.35cents 

.160 

2.40  cents 

.164 

2.45cents 

.167 

2.60  cents 

.109 

2.56^nts 

.174 

2.60  cents 

.177 

2.65cents 

.180 

2.70  sents 

.184 

2.75  cents 

.187 

2.80  cents 

.190 

2.85cents 

.194 

2Wcents 

.197 

2.0)cents 

.200 

3  cents 

.204 

3.0 » cents 

.207 

3.1t)  cents 

.210 

3.15  cents 

.214 

3.20  cents 

.217 

3.25  cents 

.220 

3.30  cents 

.234 

3.35  cents 

.237 

3  40  cents 

.230 

3.45  cents 

.234 

3.50  3ents 

.237 

3.65  cents 

.240 

3.60  3ents 

.244 

365cent« 

.247 

3.70  cent^ 

.250 

3.75cents 

.254 

3.80cent«? 

.257 

3.85  cents 

.260 

3.90  cents 

264 

3.95  cents 

.267 

4  cents 

.270 

1.  All  sizes  below  l-^n^'i  rounds,  seven-eighths  squares,  and  all  flats  weigh- 
ing less  per  foot  than  li  by  one-half  when  worlted  on  bar  and  12-inch  mills, 
guide  mill  prices  shall  be  paid.  When  working  1-inch  hand  rounds  on  bar  and 
12-inch  mills,  guide  mill  prices  shall  be  paid. 

2.  Houghing  up  and  roughing  down  on  bar  mills  shall  be  paid  the  rates  enu- 
merated above  except  when  present  practice  exceeds  above  rates. 

3.  Where  rougher  has  charge  of  guides  and  fixings,  2  cents  extra  per  ton 
shal  be  paid  by  the  roller. 

4.  Heating  nail  plate  and  sheet  and  tin  bar  to  l>e  same  price  as  bar  mill 
heating. 

5.  Heaters  on  12-inch  mill  to  be  paid  by  company. 

6.  On  all  bar  mills  working  bar  or  skelp  iron,  one  man's  help  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  firm  on  piles  of  150  pounds  and  over,  and  an  additional  man 
for  2o0  pounds,  to  shove  in  at  the  rolls  on  all  passes.  This  shall  not  apply  to 
mills  now  giving  extra  help. 

7.  When  working  hand  rounds,  or  when  working  solid  steel  on^  straight 
two-high  bar  mills,  clause  17  shall  not  apply.  When  working  frog  fillings  on 
straight  two-high  bar  mills,  6  per  cent  less  than  iron  prices  shall  be  pal()^ 

8.  When  crop  ends  run  to  excessive  lengths,  an  effort  shall  be  made  by  the 
management  to  correct  the  abuse,  but  when  said  excessive  crop  ends  are  sold 
as  finished  material  at  any  later  period,  full  scale  prices  shall  be  paid.  All 
faggots  or  scrap  piles  shall  be  piled  on  scales  and  an  effort  be  made  during 
the  year  to  arrive  at  an  equitable  percentage. 

9.  For  all  steel  fiats  worked  on  two-high  finishing  rolls  the  price  paid  shall 
be  the  same  as  iron  on  bar  mills. 

10.  Where  improved  machinery,  such  as  straightening  machines,  are  in- 
stalled to  do  away  with  men  that  were  acting  as  stralghteners,  the  company 
shall  furnish  equal  amount  of  help  when  changing  rolls. 

11.  The  wages  of  all  men  working  on  bar  and  12-lnch  mills,  not  mentioned 
in  the  above  scale,  to  advance  and  decline  in  proportion  to  bar  and  12-inch 
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) 
scfile.  This  applies  to  lieaters*  helpers,  firemen,  run  downs,  hook  ups,  straight^ 
eners,  stranners,  and  d ragouts. 

12.  The  company  shall  pay  firemen  on  coal-heating  furnaces,  stokers  in- 
cluded, except  where  the  production  of  solid  body  of  steel  is  50  per  cent  or 
more  in  any  pay  period;  then  the  company  shall  pay  one^half,  except  where 
present  practice  requires  full  payment 

13.  Night-turn  roller  shall  receive  not  less  than  72.2  per  cent  of  the  straight 
price  for  rolling. 

14.  Where  a  mixed  heat  of  iron  and  steel  is  worked  and  the  majority  of  the 
heat  is  iron,  then  the  whole  heat  shall  be  paid  for  at  iron  prices. 

15.  One  hour  and  80  minutes  shall  be  the  limited  time  for  holding  heats  in 
heating  furnaces  after  hot,  where  it  is  no  fault  of  the  crew,  but  if  at  the  re- 
quest of  manager  the  heat  shall  be  held  longer  an  average  output  shall  be  paid 
for  all  time  the  crew  waits  after  1  hour  and  30  minutes. 

16.  Catcher's  helper  shall  receive  not  less  than  one-third  of  catcher's  wages. 
This  not  to  be  used  to  reduce  helpers  receiving  higher  wages. 

17.  The  prices  for  working  solid  steel,  including  steel  rounds  and  squires 
for  munitions  and  other  purposes,  that  have  been  sheared  and  cut  to  uniform 
length,  shall  be  as  follows :  Bar  mill  rolling  and  heating  to  be  12  per  cent  less 
than  iron  prices.  Catching  to  be  9  per  cent  less  than  iron  prices.  Roughing  up 
and  roughing  down  to  be  6  per  cent  less  than  iron  prices.  When  the  output  on 
steel  Is  but  three-fourths  the  output  of  Iron,  it  shall  be  paid  for  at  price  and 
one-half  price  of  Iron. 

18.  When  working  iron  or  steel  weighing  125  pounds  or  more,  extra  help 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  heater,  the  same  to  be  paid  by  the  company.  Said 
help  shall  also  assist  the  run  down  to  charge. 

19.  The  charging  time  on  bar  and  12-lnch  mills  working  single  turn  shall  in 
no  case  exceed  9  hours  and  15  minutes  from  the  regular  time  the  mill  begins  to 
roll  until  the  first  furnace  conmiences  to  charge  the  last  heat.  On  two-turn 
onills  the  charging  time  shall  in  no  case  exceed  8  hours  from  the  regular  time 
the  mill  begins  to  roll  until  the  first  furnace  commences  to  charge  tho  last 
heat;  on  three-turn  mills  continuous  operation  shall  apply.  This  «feall  not 
Apply  to  mills  working  shorter  charging  hours. 

2D,  All  mills  will  be  allowed  to  work  three  turns  when  practicable.  On  all 
mills  working  three  turns  8  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work.  Rolling  shall 
not  start  earlier  than  5  o'clock  Monday  morning,  and  the  week's  work  shall 
finish  after  the  first  shift  on  Saturday.  On  Saturchiys  and  days  preceding 
Christmas  and  Fourth  of  July,  first  furnace  shall  cease  charging  6^  hours 
from  the  regular  time  mill  begins  to  roll.  On  all  mills  working  three  turns  a 
third  roller  shall  be  employed. 

21.  On  bar  and  12-ineh  mills  averaging  60,000  pounds  on  one  furnace  and 
90,000  pounds  on  two  furnaces  per  turn  on  the  9i-hour  system,  the  eight-hour 
system  should  be  adopted. 

22.  Where  the  loss  to  crew  through  working  inferior  material  (such  as  too 
much  hard  or  high  carbon  steel  mixed  in  piles)  exceeds  the  normal  mill  loss 
by  one-sixth,  the  excess  loss  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  company. 

23.  An  extra  man  shall  be  furnished  roughing  hook  on  all  piles  weighing 
350  pounds  or  over,  this  not  to  apply  to  mills  who  now  receive  extra  help. 

24.  The  company  shall  make  it  the  duty  of  one  of  the  men  employed  as 
help  around  the  furnace  to  assist  heater  in  carrying  hook. 

'25.  Company  shall  put  up  water  shields  on  all  heating  furnaces. 

26.  On  bar  and  12-inch  mills  where  roughers  work  without  a  hooker  up, 
guide  mill  prices  for  roughing  shall  be  paid. 

27.  When  sheet  or  tin  bars  are  made  from  piles  or  fagots,  all  iron  turned 
out  shall  be  paid  for  with  10  per  cent  off  for  clippings. 

Prices  for  mUls  making  a  specialty  of  working  pipe  or  skelp  from  iron  or  steel, 

RoUing    i- $0.  m 

Heating  •  5® 

1.  Catching  shall  be  10  per  cent  less  than  bar-mill  catching  and  shall  be 
paid  by  the  company. 

2.  Roughing  up  and  roughing  down  shall  be  10  per  cent  less  than  bar-mill 
Toughing.  „       \  ^^r^ 

3.  One  man's  help  shall  be  furnished  by  the  company  on  piles  of  150  pounds, 
and  an  additional  man  on  piles  of  250  pounds  to  shove  under  at  the  rolls  on  all 


4.  Prices  to  advance  and  decline  in  the  same  ratio  as  bar-mill  scales. 
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5.  Steel  prices  to  be  6  per  cent  less  than  Iron  prices,  exc^t  on  heating,  which 
shall  be  12  per  cent  less. 

6.  Bar  and  12-lnch  mills  when  working  skelp  shall  be  paid  skelp  prices  only 
when  mill  makes  50  per  cent  or  more  in  any  pay  period.  Guide-mill  prices  to  be 
paid  only  on  sizes  below  41  by  117. 

7.  When  working  Iron  or  steel  weighing  125  pounds  or  more,  extra  help  shall 
be  furnished  to  the  heater,  the  same  to  be  paid  by  the  company.  Said  help 
shall  also  assist  the  run  down  to  charge. 

8.  Mills  will  be  allowed  to  work  three  turns  when  practicable  On  all  mills 
working  three  turns,  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work.  Rolling  shall 
not  start  earlier  than  5  o'clock  Monday  morning,  and  the  week's  work  shall 
finish  after  the  first  shift  on  Saturday.  On  Saturdays  and  days  preceding 
Christmas  and  Fourth  of  July,  first  furnace  shall  cease  charging  six  and  one-half 
hours  from  the  regular  time  mill  begins  to  roll.  On  all  mills  working  three 
turns  a  third  roller  shall  be  employed. 

9.  All  10-lnch  and  guide  mills  with  one  furnace  averaging  $35  per  turn  or 
more,  or  with  two  furnaces  $65  per  turn  or  more  on  a  nine  and  one-quarter 
hour  system,  based  on  a  1  cent  card  rate,  the  eight-hour  system  should  be 
adopte<l.  On  bar  and  12-lnch  mills  averaging  60,000  pounds  on  one  furnace,  and 
90,000  pounds  on  two  furnaces  per  turn  on  the  nine  and  one-quarter  hour  sys- 
tem, the  eight-hour  system  should  be  adopte<l. 

10.  The  time  on  skelp  mills  shall  In  no  case  exceed  eight  hours  from  the 
regular  time  the  mill  begins  to  roll  until  the  first  furnace  commences  to  charge 
the  last  heat.  This  shall  not  apply  to  mills  working  shorter  charging  hou»^. 
The  time  for  meals  on  following-up  mills  shall  not  be  counted  In. 

U.  The  company  shall  put  up  water  shields  on  all  heating  furnaces. 

PLATE    AND    TANK    HILLS. 


Plftte  and  tank  mills,  when  working  pipe  iron  or  steel  at  1  cent  rate,  the  price 
shaE  be  as  follows,  and  shall  advance  and  decline  in  the  same  ratio  as  plate- 
mOiiKale: 

W  ton. 

.57.3 


Rolling- 


fO. 


Heating .68. 1 

1.  It  is  understood  that  none  of  the  above  prices  will  be  used  as  a  criterion 
to  reduce  the  prices  paid  for  working  other  material. 


GUIDE,    10-INCH,   HOOP,  AND  COTTON-TIE  MILLS. 


It  is  agreed  that  the  base  price  at  a  1  cent  card  rate  base<l  on  actual  sales  of 
bar  iron,  as  per  conferwice  agreement,  with  extras  shall  be  the  straight  75.3 
cents  per  ton  for  rolling,  59  cents  for  heating,  30.4  cents  per  ton  each  for 
roughing  and  catching,  15.2  cents  per  ton  each  for  strander  up  and  strander 
down  on  guide,  10-lnch,  hoop,  and  cotton-tie  mills. 

With  the  following  percentage  of  increase  as  enumerated  below  for  each 
member  of  the  crew,  on  each  5  cents  advance  in  card  rate  above  the  base  rate 
of  1  cent. 

The  rollers,  heaters,  roughers,  catchers,  and  stranders  shall  each  be  paid  by 
the  company.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  this  arrangement  shall  in  no  way 
detract  from  the  authority  of  the  roller  In  controlling  all  hands  on  mill,  in- 
cluding hiring  and  discharging,  and,  as  heretofore,  the  roller  shall  be  held 
responsible  for  the  work  done. 

Price  paid  for  heating  on  all  base  sizes  shall  be^tba  same  as  paid  on  bar 
mills. 

Percentage  of  increase 


Per  cent 

1  cent 0 

1.05  cents 1 

1.10  cents 2 

1.15  cents 3 

1.20  cents 4 

1.25  cents 5 

1.30  cents 161 

1.35  cents 18i 

1.40  cents 201 


Per  cent. 

1.45  cents 221 

1.50  cents 241 

1.55  cents 261 

1.60  cents 281 

1.65  cents 801 

1.70  cents -, 321 

1.75  cents 841 

1.S0  cents ^^^ 37 

1.85  cents 391 
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Per  cent. 

1.90  cents 42 

1.95  cents 441 

2  cents 47 

2.05  cents 491 

2.10  cents 52 

2,15  cents 541 

2.20  cents 57 

2.25  cents 591 

2.30  cents 62 

2.35  cents 641 

2.40  cents 67 

2.45  cents 691 

2.50  cents 72 

2.5-^  cents 741 

2.6»    cents-: 77 

2.6.*^  cents 791 

2.70  cents 82 

2.75  cents 841 

2.80  cents 87 

2.85  cents 891 

2.90  cents 92 

2.95  cents 941 


Per  cent 

3  cents 97 

3.05  cents 991 

3.10  cents ^ 102 

3.15  cents 1041 

3.20  cents 107 

3.25  cents 1091 

3.30  cents 112 

3.35  cents 1141 

3.40  cents 117 

3.45  cents 1191 

3.50  cents 122  - 

3.55  cents 1241 

3.60  cents ^ 127 

3.65  cents 1291 

8.70  cents 132 

3.75  cents 1341 

3.80  cents 137 

3.85  cents 1391 

3.90  cents 142 

3.95  cents 1441 

4  cents 147 


Sizes. 


Total. 


RoUer. 


Hester. 


Rougher 

and 
cat'*her, 

each. 


Strander 

up  and 

strander 

down, 

each. 


I  rounds  and  squares 

I  rounds  and  squares 

rounds  and  squares 

,  J  rounds  and  squares 

(  rounds  and  square; 

[  and  -^  rounds  and  square*) . . 
1  rounds  and  squares 

and  -ff  rounds  and  squares. . 

and  up  rounds  and  squares., 
-inch  scant  f[ 
^-inch  scant  | 
-inch  scant  I 

by  i  oval. 
"lOval. 
oval-, 
oval. 


tj|.. 


oy  t  o^ 

by  f  o^ 
by  I  oy 


and  A  by  A  oval 

and  <^  oval 

and  A  oval 

oval 

«»nd  up  oval 

V  half  round 

I  half  round 

half  round 

half  oval  and  half  round. . 
half  oval  and  tttlf  round., 
half  oval  and  half  round . 
by  No.  18  star  icon 


17.991 
6.432 
4.957 
3.937 
3.372 
2.68 
2.57 
2.445 
2.255 
2.853 
3.654 
5.177 
6.496 
4.59 
7.04 
7.612 
4.507 
4.052 
3.146 
2.68 
2.255 
7.266 
6.815 
4.052 
3.146 
2.68 
2.445 
6.496 


$2,711 

2.185 

1.683 

1.338 

1.144 

.908 

.874 

.83 

.753 

.968 

1.241 

1.758 

2.206 

1.56 

2.39 

2.582 

1.53 

1.377 

1.066 

.91 

.753 

2.465 

2.315 

1.375 

1.068 

.908 

.83 

2.206 


11.98 
1.595 
1.228 
.977 
.836 
.664 
.638 
.607 
.59 
.707 
.906 
1.283 
1.61 
1.138 
1.746 
1.888 
1.117 
1.006 
.78 
.664 
.59 
1.80 
1.69 
1.005 
.78 
.664 
.607 
1.61 


11.10 
.884 
.682 
.541 
.464 
.369 
.353 
.336 
.304 
.392 
.502 
.712 
.803 
.631 
.968 

1.047 
.62 
.657 
.433 
.369 
.304 

1.00 
.937 
.567 
.433 


10.56 
.442 
.341 
.27 
.233 
.185 
.176 
.168 
.162 
.196 
.251 
.356 
.447 
.315 
.484 
.624 
.31 
.278 
.217 
.184 
.162 
.60 
.468 
.279 
.216 
.185 
.168 
.447 


NUT  SCALE. 


^toAbyAJoJ.. 

rbyAtoiibyA 
r  by  A  to  A  by  A 
rtoHbyUtoX 

.J  by  Ho  II  by/., 
to  A  by  A.  to  tV-. 

it  by  A  to  A 

8  to  I  by  it  to  |... 

AbyAtoA 

f  bvAtof 

ffoyAtof 

rbyAtoH 


19.56 

$3,246 

$2.37 

$1,316 

7.652 

2.698 

1.898 

1.062 

6.80 

2.307 

1.687 

.936 

6.764 

1.968 

1.43 

.792 

4.507 

1.53 

1.117 

.62 

4.052 

1.377 

1.006 

.657 

3.486 

1.183 

.865 

.479 

3.146 

1.068 

.78 

.433 

3.02 

1.024 

.75 

.415 

2.91 

.988 

.722 

.40 

2.81 

.956 

.697 

.386 

2.68 

.91 

.664 

.369 

2.57 

.872 

.638 

.853 

2.446 

.83 

.607 

.336 

2.355 

.792 

.603 

.32 

2.255 

.753 

.59 

.304 

$0,667 
.526 
.468 
.396 
.31 
.278 
.24 
.216 
.208 
.20 
.193 
.184 
.177 
.168 
.16 
.152 
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1.  All  sizes  lighter  than  19  by  ^  to  i  when  made  on  two  high-strand  rolls» 
10  per  cent  extra  shall  be  paid  on  above  prices. 

2.  When  any  size  is  ordered  by  decimals  and  not  provided  for  in  scale,  it 
shall  be  the  mean  between  next  higher  and  lower  price. 

ANGLES. 


Sizes. 


Total. 


RoUer. 


Heater. 


Rougher 

9nd 
catcher, 

each. 


strander' 
up  and 
strander 

down, 

each. 


li  and  upward 

U  hy  A.  two-high  rolls 

}Wa 

1  Dyl 


S2.2S5 
2.323 
2.81 
3.146 
3.591 
4.507 
5.214 
6.428 


10.753 
.78 
.955 
l.OtS 
1.219 
1.53 
1.769 
2.182 


10. 59 
.596 
.697 
.78 
.89 
1.117 
1.293 
1.594 


10.304 
.316 
.38f 
.433 
.494 
.62 
.717 
.884 


SO.  153 
.158 
.193 
.216 
.247 
.31 
.359 
.442 


1.  All  angles  under  one-eighth  in  thickness  10  per  cent  advance  on  above 
prices. 

2.  All  angles  of  unequal  sides  .shall  be  divided;  for  instance,  li  by  1  inch 
shall  be  classed  with  1^  angle. 

CHANNEL  IRON. 


Sizes. 

Total. 

RoUer. 

Heater. 

Rougher 

and 
catcher, 

each. 

Strander 

up  and 

strander 

down, 

each. 

r  and  heavier 

12.255 
2.57 
2.57 
2.868 
2.68 
3.24 
4.052 
2.68 
3.616 
4.507 
3.544 
4.722 
5.894 
6.445 
7.2.5 
6.161 
8.176 
7.194 
9.56 

10.763 
.874 
.874 
.969 
.910 
1.099 
1.375 
.910 
1.227 
1.530 
1.202 
1.605 
2.002 
1.849 
2.465 
2.068 
2.776 
2.44 
3.246 

10.69 
.638 
.C38 
.709 
.664 
.803 
1.006 
.664 
.807 
1.117 
.88 
1.171 
1.462 
1.35 
1.80 
1.525 
2.028 
1.784 
2.37 

10.804 
.853 
.3>3 
.393 
.3.9 
.446 
.657 
.8  9 
.497 
.62 
.487 
.649 
.81 
.749 

1.00 
.846 

1.124 
.99 

1.315 

SO.  152 

.176 

1  by  A  and  heavier 

.176 

1  by  f 

•   .184 

1  and  heavier  . . . 

.223 

To.  13  and  lighter.. 

.279 

^  and  heavier 

.184 

.249 

To.  13  and  lighter 

.310 

^  and  heavier 

.244 

.324 

Jo.  13  and  lighter 

.406 

.874 

Jo.  13  and  lighter 

.500 

.428 

No.  13  and  iighter 

.562 

.496 

0. 13  and  lighter 

.667 

10-INCH  MILL. 


and  'ff  rounds  and  squares 

and  upward,  rounds  and  squares.. 

ovals 

ovals  and  upward 

1>7 1  to  A 
*-    Jto^ 

a  upwara . . . 

_   pward  hoop  by 

2l  and  upward  to  No.  15. 


J>yjtoA.     ^ 

inch  and  upward . 
If  and  upward  hoop  by  |. 


Lighter  than  No.  15 

Bands  rolled  specially  for  bundling. 
BUlets 


62.445 

10.88 

10.607 

10.836 

2.255 

.753 

.59 

.304 

2.68 

.91 

.664 

.3  9 

2.255 

.758 

.59 

.804 

2.68 

.91 

.664 

.3  9 

2.445 

.83 

.607 

.33) 

2.255 

.763 

.69 

.304 

2.57 

.874 

.638 

.3S3 

2.255 

.753 

.69 

.304 

2.57 

.874 

.638 

.Z^ 

4.507 

1.53 

1.117 

.62 

2.255 

.763 

.59 

.804 

10.168 
.162 
.184 
.152 
.184 
.168 
.152 
.176 
.152 
.176 
.31 
.152 
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Bites. 


Potat. 

Roller. 

Heater. 

Rougher 

and 

catcher, 

each. 

Strander 
up  and 

St  ander 
down, 
each. 

$2.2£5 

$0,763 

SO.  59 

$0.3'M 

$0,152 

2.57 

.874 

.63S 

.3^3 

.176 

3.146 

1.066 

.78 

.433 

.217 

2.57 

.874 

.638 

.353 

.176 

2.68 

.91 

.664 

.339 

.184 

2.895 

.983 

.718 

.318 

.199 

3.146 

1.066 

.78 

.433 

.217 

3.24 

1.099 

.803 

.446 

.223 

4.052 

1.377 

1.005 

.557 

.278 

3.616 

1.227 

.897 

.497 

.249 

4.507 

1.53 

1.117 

.62 

.31 

4.173 

1.416 

1.035 

.574 

.387 

5.214 

1.771 

1.2t3 

.717 

.358 

4.722 

1.603 

1.171 

.649 

.325 

5.894 

2.002 

1.462 

.81 

.405 

4.932 

1.675 

1.223 

.678 

.339 

6.60 

2,241 

1.637 

.907 

.454 

5.445 

1.849 

1.35 

.749 

.374 

7.265 

2.465 

1.80 

1.00 

.50 

6.151 

2.088 

1.525 

.846 

.423 

8.176 

2.776 

2.028 

1.124 

.562 

7.194 

2.44 

1.784 

.99 

.495 

9.56 

3.246 

2.37 

1.315 

.657 

9.56 

3.246 

2.37 

1.315 

.657 

13.79 

4.682 

3.42 

1.896 

.948 

2.68 

.91 

.664 

.zm 

.184 

3.146 

1.066 

.78 

.433 

.217 

2.68 

.91 

.664 

.3^ 

.184 

3.146 

1.066 

.78 

.433 

.217 

2i  and  upward  to  No.  15 

Lifter  than  No.  15 

1}  mllk-'ipn  hoops 

1}  and  2  bv  No.  10  ani  li'diter . . 
l|  ani  1|  by  No.  10  anl  lifter. 

If  ratchet  Iron 

l{  and  1|  by  No.  10  anl  lifter. 

IbyNo.  10  11  8n112 

1  by  No.  13  and  lighter 

i  by  No.  10  11,  anl  12 

bv  No.  13  anl  liThter 

RbyNo.  10  11  and  12 
by  No.  13  nnl  li-rhter 
,    »y  No.  10  11  anl  12 

bvNo.  13aniliThter 

^byNo.  10  11.  and  12 

I  by  No.  13  and  li"»hter 

by  No.  10  11.  and  12 

bv  No.  13  anl  li'jhter 

•V  by  No.  10  ll.an112 

"tby  No.  13aniliThter 

by  No.  10  11,  anl  12 

by  No.  13  ani  lighter 

by  No.  13  to  16 

li^terthanA 

'lips 

Slate 

Finder 

Cotton  tie 


1.  All  sizes  No.  24  and  lighter,  25  per  cent  advance  upon  above  prices. 

2.  On  hoops  three-fourths  inches  and  wider  and  No.  20  and  heavier,  10  per 
cent  oflC  roller's  column  and  5  per  cent  off  heater's  column  off  prices  in  above 
list ;  this  to  apply  only  to  mills  making  a  specialty  of  hoop  and  cotton  tie. 

HAME  IRON. 


Sises. 


Total. 


Roller. 


Heater. 


Roueher 

and 

catcher, 

each. 


Strander 

up  and 

strander 

down, 

each. 


by  No.  lOanlli^hter 

by  No.  lOani  lighter 

by  No.  lOand  lighter 

ds  rolled  specially  for  bundling 


17.265 
5.894 
4.507 
4.507 


$2,465 
2.002 
1.53 
1.53 


$1.80 
1.462 
1.117 
1.117 


$1.00 
.81 


$0.50 
.405 
.31 
.31 


T  IRON. 


Hand  upward 
U  ani  upward 
U  and  upward 

Un^h 

firnh 

Jbyi 

lihyl  VsteeV. 


$2,445 

$0.83 

$0,607 

$0.33a 

3.146 

L066 

.78 

.433 

3.611 

1.219 

.89 

.494 

4.052 

1.377 

1.005 

.557 

5.214 

1.771 

1.293 

.717 

5.214 

1.771 

1.2P3 

.717 

6.282 

2.132 

1.558 

.864 

7.33 

2.488 

1.818 

1.008 

8.376 

2.846 

2.078 

1.151 

3.146 

1.066 

.78 

.433 

$0,168 
.217 
.247 
.278 
.358 
.358 
.432 
.604 
.676 
.217 


1.  Y  Steel,  10  per  cent  extra  for  cut  lengths. 

2.  That  any  tees  of  unequal  size  should  be  classed  thus,  1  by  }  shall  be 
classed  as  i  tees. 

8.  All  tees  No.  11  and  lighter  be  paid  for  at  10  per  cent  above  scale  prices. 
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CLIP  AND  WAGON  STRAP. 


Sizes. 

Total. 

RoUer. 

Heater. 

Rougher 

and 
cat?her, 

each. 

Strander 

up  and 

strander 

down, 

each. 

. 

12.445 
2.68 
2.895 
3.146 
4.507 
5.422 
6.806 

Sa83 
.91 
.983 
1.066 
1.63 
1.843 
2.31 

10.607 
.664 
.718 
.78 

\:^ 

1.688 

10.326 
.309 
.398 
.433 
.62 
.745. 
.936 

SO.  168 

V 

.184 

1 

.199 

V 

.217 

I* 

.31 

JL 

.372 

f!::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

.468 

HALF  OVAI^ 

All  half  ovals  below  regular  gauge,  one-fourth  the  thickness  of  its  width, 
shall  be  paid  for  as  follows,  the  same  to  advance  and  decline  as  per  regular 
scale: 


Sizes. 

Total. 

RoUer. 

Heater. 

Rougher 

and 

catcher, 

each. 

strander 

up  and 

strander 

down, 

each. 

1 

16.618 
4.507 
3.832 

12.214 
1.53 
1.302 

11.616 
1.117 
.96 

10.896 
.62 
.527 

Sa448 

1  :.  .  .  . 

.31 

i:;;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::: 

.268 

All  half  ovals  No.  11  gauge  and  lighter  shall  be  paid  for  at  straight  hoop 
prices. 

CRESCENT  BAR. 


Sizes. 


Total. 


RoUer. 


Heater. 


Rougher 

and 

catcher, 

eaeh. 


strander 
up  and 

strander 
down, 
each. 


1  by  No.  10, 11,  and  12. 
1  by  No.  13  and  lifter. 

by  No.  10, 11,  and  12. 

by  No.  13andllG:hter. 

(  by  No.  10. 11,  and  12. 
f  by  No.  13  and  Ughter. 

by  No.  10,  11.  and  12. 

by  No.  13  and  lighter. 

by  No.  10, 11,  and  12. 

by  No.  13  and  lighter. 

by  No.  10, 11.  and  12. 

by  No.  13  and  lighter. 


13.146 
3.597 
3.24 
4.052 
3.616 
4.507 
4.722 
5.894 
5.445 
7.265 
7.194 
9.56 


11.066 
1.219 
1.099 
1.3n 
1.227 
1.53 
1.606 
2.002 
1.849 
2.465 
2.44 
3.244 


Sa78 
.892 
.803 
1.005 
.807 
1.117 
1.171 
1.462 
1.35 
1.80 
1.784 
2.37 


Sa433 
.495 
.446 
.667 
.497 
.62 
.649 
.81 
.749 

1.00 
.99 

1.315 


Sa217 
.248 
.223 
.278 
.949 
.31 
.324 
.406 
.374 
.60 
.406 
.668 


1.  All  sizes  made  from  a  regular  2-lnch  and  lighter  reworked  billet  made  from 
all  muck  iron  or  from  a  fagot  or  fishplate  pile  that  can  be  worked  into  finished 
material  on  initial  heat  shall  be  paid  for  at  10^  cents  per  ton  less  for  rolling,  5i 
cents  per  ton  less  for  heating,  and  21  cents  per  ton  less  for  roughing  and  catch- 
ing, each,  than  above  prices.  And  on  all  products,  except  cotton  ties,  made  from 
If  and  lighter  soft  steel  billet,  21  cents  per  ton  for  rolling,  10^  cents  for  heating, 
5i  cents  per  ton  each  for  roughing  and  catching  less  than  the  above  prices.  This 
not  to  apply  to  base  sizes. 

2.  For  cut  hoops,  No.  10  and  lighter,  the  following  extras  shall  be  paid :  Roll- 
ing, 13  cents;  heating,  6  cents;  roughing  and  catching,  each,  3  cents  per 
ton. 

3.  Any  smaller  sizes  not  enumerated  in  the  lO-lnch  scale  shall  be  paid  the 
same  as  guide  mill  prices. 
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4.  Prices  paid  for  making  odd  sizes  not  enumerated  in  the  scale  shall  be 
the  means  between  next  higher  and  lower  prices. 

5.  Where  10-lnch,  guide,  hoop,  and  cotton  tie  mills  average  $27.60  to  $39.70 
per  turn,  such  mills  shall  constitute  a  two-man  Job  on  roughing  rolls  with 
an  extra  man  for  June,  July,  and  August ;  and  when  mills  average  over  $89.70 
to  $58  it  shall  constitute  a  three-man  job  with  an  extra  man  for  June,  July,  and 
August;  over  $58  it  shall  constitute  a  four-man  job  with  an  extra  man  for 
June,  July,  and  August.  The  following  shall  be  the  method  of  determining 
what  roller  shall  pay  for  extra  rougher:  One-sixth  the  wages  of  rougher 
and  roughers-up  wages  on  two-man  job,  and  on  three-mail  job,  or  more, 
one-seventh,  roller  to  pay  no    part  when  the  extra  man  Is  not  put  on. 

6.  The  night-turn  roller  shall  receive  two-flfths  of  the  roller's  and  strander's 
combined  wages  on  said  night-turn. 

7.  When  4  by  4  billets  weighing  less  than  60  pounds  are  worked,  a  hook-up 
shall  be  paid  on  roughing  rolls  by  roller. 

8.  On  Belgian  mills  the  extra  man  required  between  the  roughing  and  ^ish^ 
ing  rolls  shall  be  paid  by  the  company. 

9.  Wages  of  all  guide  mill  hands  not  provided  for  In  scale  shall  rise  or 
decline  with  roller's  wages. 

10.  When  working  nonuniform  billets,  such  as  cuttings,  cobbles,  scrap-yard 
billets,  21  cents  for  rolling,  10^  cents  for  heating,  and  5J  cents  for  roughing 
and  catching;  each  shall  be  added  to  straight  price  per  ton  for  working  piles. 
This  only  to  apply  when  average  output  is  reduced  one-sixth  or  more. 

11.  The  company  shall  pay  the  firemen  on  coal  heating  furnaces,  stokers 
included,  except  where  the  production  of  solid  body  of  steel  is  50  per  cent 
or  more  in  any  pay  period ;  then  the  company  shall  pay  one-half,  except  where 
present  practice  requires  full  payment 

12.  Where  the  loss  to  crew,  through  working  inferior  material  (such  as 
too  much  hard  or  high  carbon  steel  mixed  in  piles)  exceeds  the  normal  mill 
loss  by  one-sixth  the  excess  loss  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  company. 

13.  One  hour  and  30  minutes  shall  be  the  limited  time  for  holding  heats 
in  heating  furnaces  after  hot,  where  it  is  no  fault  of  the  crew,  but  if  at  the 
request  of  manager  the  heat  shall  be  held  longer  an  average  output  shall  be 
paid  for  all  time  the  crew  waits  after  1  hour  and  30  minutes. 

14.  The  tread  or  base  measurement  of  cushion  and  channel  tire  shall  be  the 
size  at  which  the  same  shall  be  paid  for  according  to  channel  iron  scale. 

15.  When  crop  ends  run  excessive  lengths,  an  effort  shall  be  made  by  the 
management  to  correct  the  abuse ;  but  when  said  excessive  crop  ends  are  sold 
as  finished  material  at  any  later  period,  full  scale  prices  shall  be  paid.  All 
fagots  or  scrap  piles  shall  be  piled  on  scales  and  an  effort  be  made  during  the 
year  to  arrive  at  an  equitable  percentage. 

16.  When  working  steel,  including  steel  rounds  and  squares  for  munitions 
and  other  purposes,  that  have  been  sheared  and  cut  to  uniform  length,  guide 
mill  rolling,  heating,  and  roughing  each  shall  be  9  per  cent  less  than  prices  for 
working  iron,  except  when  rolling  If-Inch  solid  steel  billet  or  smaller,  when 
clause  No.  1  under  guide  mill  scale  will  apply.  When  the  output  on  steel  is 
but  three-fourths  the  output  of  Iron,  it  shall  be  paid  for  at  price  and  one-half 
price  of  Iron. 

17.  When  working  iron  or  steel  weighing  125  pounds  or  more,  extra  help 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  heater,  the  same  to  be  paid  by  the  company.  Said 
help  shall  also  assist  the  run-down  to  charge. 

18.  The  time  on  guide,  10-Inch,  hoop  and  cotton  tie  mills,  working  single 
turn  shall  in  no  case  .exceed  9  hours  and  15  minutes  from  the  regular  time 
the  mill  begins  to  roll  until  the  first  furnace  commences  to  charge  the  last 
heat,  on  two  turn-mills  the  time  shall  in  no  case  exceed  8  hours.  This  shall 
not  apply  to  mills  working  shorter  charging  hours.  The  time  for  meals  on 
follow-up  mills  shall  not  be  counted  in. 

19.  All  mills  will  be  allowed  to  work  three  turns  when  practicable.  On  all 
mills  working  three  turns,  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work.  Rolling 
shall  not  start  earlier  than  5  o'clock  Monday  morning,  and  the  week's  work 
shall  finish  after  the  first  shift  on  Saturday.  On  Saturdays  and  days  pre- 
ceding Christmas  and  Fourth  of  July,  first  furnace  shall  cease  charging  6i 
hours  from  the  regular  time  the  mill  begins  to  roll.  On  all  mills  working 
three  turns,  a  third  roller  shall  be  employed. 

20.  All  10-inch  guide  and  hoop  mills  with  one  furnace  averaging  $35  per 
turn  or  more,  or  with  two  furnaces  $65  per  turn  or  more  on  a  nine  and  one- 

141410—19— PT  2 ^12 
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qnarter  hour  system,  based  on  a  1-cent  card  rate,  the  eight-hour  system  should 
be  adopted. 

21.  No  rougher  on  straight  train  10-lnch  mill  shall  enter  billet  in  stran 
rolls  where  edger  is  used  as  billet  boy.  This  not  to  apply  where  hoolt  is  used 
on  larger  orders. 

22.  Ck)mpany  shall  put  up  water  shields  on  all  heating  furnaces. 

SPECIAL  SHAPE  SCALE. 


Sizes. 

Total. 

Roller. 

Heater. 

Roomier 

and 
catcher, 

each. 

Btrander 
up  and 

strander 
down, 
each. 

A 

r 

B 

1 

B 
B 
P 
8 
B 
N 
6 
8- 
6 
1^ 
1 
1 
1 
1 

i 

1 
1 
B 
8 

ij 
1 

JEJ 
C 

1 

sfAT)  nftH                                    J 

S2.429 
2.429 
2.429 
2.429 
2.429 
2.68 
2.68 
2.429 
2.429 
2.429 
2.429 
2.429 
2.429 
2.429 
2.129 
2.429 
2.429 
2.429 
2.429 
2.429 
2.68 
2.68 
3.146 
3.433 
2.429 
2.429 
2.429 
2.429 
2.429 
2.429 
2.68 
2.80 
4.011 
5.282 
8.93 
3.43 
2.80 
2.68 
2.68 
2.68 
2.80 
3.433 
3.93 
2.429 
2.429 
2.429 
2.68 
2.80 
3.09 
5.246 
2.68 
3.738 
3.08 
5.245 
2.68 
3.544 
5.445 
6.151 
7.194 

10.825 

.825 

.825 

.825 

.326 

.91 

.91 

.825 

.825 

.825 

.825 

.325 

.825 

.825 

.826 

.325 

.825 

.325 

.825 

.825 

.91 

.91 

1.066 

L166 

.825 

.825 

.825 

.825 

.825 

.825 

.91 

.95 

1.371 

1.794 

1.335 

M64 

.95 

.91 

.91 

.91 

.951 

L166 

L385 

.825 

.825 

.825 

.91 

.95 

L06 

L78 

.91 

1.2(59 

1.385 

L78 

.91 

1.202 

1.849 

2.088 

2.435 

10.602 
.602 
.602 
.602 
.602 
.664 
.664 
.602 
.602 
.602 
.602 
.602 
.602 
.602 
.602 
.602 
.602 
.602 
.602 
.602 
.664 
.664 
.78 
.852 
.602 
.602 
.602 
.602 
.602 
.602 
.664 
.694 
1.002 
1.31 
.975 
.85 
.694 
.664 
.664 
.664 
.694 
.852 
.976 
.602 
.602 
.002 
.664 
.694 
.766 
1.801 
.664 
.927 
.975 
1.301 
.664 
.88 
1.35 
L525 
L784 

80.384 
.834 
.884 
.384 
.834 
.860 
.860 
.334 
.334 
.834 
.334 
.334 
.334 
.834 
.884 
.334 
.384 
.884 
.334 
.334 
.309 
.360 
.488 
.472 
.834 
.334 
.334 
.834 
.834 
.884 
.869 
.885 
.656 
.726 
.64 
.472 
.885 
.360 
.809 
.309 
.385 
.472 
.64 
.334 
.334 
.384 
.869 
.385 
.425 
.721 
.369 
.514 
.54 
.721 
.309 
.487 
.749 
.846 
.99 

10.167 

St6D  IMtd    . 

.167 

9V%>y  ^K»U 

stop  DBQ 

.167 

olster  Dlate 

.167 

\  l)Ox  rod  Duts.  

.167 

irnrv  looDS 

.184 

OBd  waecm  Iood 

.184 

Drlnff  w&ffon  Iood 

.167 

.167 

lUTv  loop • 

.167 

iiDorior  moD 

.167 

ewDort  Iood 

.167 

priDg  bar           

.167 

DrOTff  st6D  bar  

.167 

eifh  shaft  steeL    

.167 

half-round  ed&re  stub    

.167 

half-round  edge  stub 

.167 

bevel-edge  stub 

.167 

bevel-edife irtub      ...  -.,.,.,, 

.167 

Jevel-edge  stub    

.167 

by  A  bevel-edge  stub 

.184 

auto  rim.  ..    . 

.184 

auto  rim 

.217 

auto  rim 

.236 

alley  bar 

.167 

irry  bar 

.167 

rt  wrench  steel 

.167 

brake  ratchet      

.167 

ammer  straps 

.167 

levls 

.167 

k  sleigh  shoe 

.184 

[  sleigh  shoe .         

.198 

chftnnpl  rwioh .  . ' 

.278 

channel  reach       

.368 

channel  toe  rail .     

.27 

half-round  toe  raiL 

236 

K  archer  rub 

198 

t 

channel  nib^    . . .  ^ 

.184 

31 

\  wagon  rub 

.184 

t 

channel  rub              r 

.184 

\\ 

carriage  rub 

192 

1 

carriage  rub 

.236 

I 

1 

1 
I 
N 

■ 

carriage  rub 

.27 

h  cliplios 

167 

fclipties 

167 

clip  ties 

167 

0.  9_pole  cap      

.184 

0. 12pole  cap. ! 

193 

0. 14  polo  cap        

.218 

crimped  toe  rail 

.861 

surrv  toe  rail        

.184 

1  bv  t  stovo  lee 

;857 

\  park  «!eat 

.27 

fender  plate    

.861 

.184 

inch  auto  channel. 

.244 

Inch  auto  nhannpl. t      . ,     .  ... 

.874 

finch  auto  channel. 

.428 

inch  auto  channel .  . . 

.405 

Prices  paid  for  odd  sixes  not  enumerated  in  the  scale  shall  be  the  mean  between  next  higher  and  lower 
prices. 
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CLIP  AND  WAGON  STRAP. 


Sins. 

Total. 

B<dler. 

Heater. 

Rotii^her 

and 
catcher, 

each. 

Stnnder 

npand 

St  ander 

down, 

eaclL 

1  box  strap 

$2.«8 
2.68 
2.91 
2.91 
3.146 
8.146 
3.146 
3.146 
3.293 
3.434 
3.434 
3.434 
4.917 
5.915 
2.919 
2.429 
2.429 

10.91 

.91 

.968 

.988 

1.066 

1.066 

1.066 

1.066 

1.116 

1.166 

1.166 

1.166 

1.669 

2.01 

.988 

.825 

.825 

10.664 
.664 
.722 
.722 
.78 
.78 
.78 
.78 
.817 
.852 
.852 
.852 
1.22 
1.467 
.722 
.602 
.602 

SO.  369 
.309 
.40 
.40 
.438 
.433 
.433 
.433 
.453 
.472 
.472 
.472 
.676 
.813 
.40 
.334 
.334 

^.184 

1  pole  cap 

.184 

A  box  strap 

.20 

A  whip  strap 

.20 

box  strap 

.217 

side  braces 

.217 

wbip.Htrap 

.217 

cart  heel.. 

.217 

1  whip  strap 

.227 

*  whip  strap 

.236 

Xf  box  strap 

.236 

JV  arm  rail 

.236 

side  braces 

.338 

♦  sky  traces 

.406 

A  oval  shaft  steel 

.20 

aato  seat  steel 

.107 

^raa to  seat  steel 

.107 

1.  Boilers*  and  bushelers*  helpers  to  receive  not  less  than  40  per  cent  of 
boilers*  and  bushelers*  wages,  to  be  paid  by  the  boiler  or  busheler. 

2.  That  the  amount  of  all  sizes  of  iron  and  steel  be  placed  in  weight  book 
within  a  reasonable  time  and  placed  where  all  men  can  inspect  it. 

3.  The  wages  of  run-downs  on  bar,  32-inch  and  guide  mills  to  be  not  less  than 
36  per  cent  of  the  furnace,  same  to  be  paid  by  the  company. 

4.  O/l  all  finishing  mills  the  last  furnace  shall  not  charge  later  than  one  hour 
after  first  furnace.  On  Saturday  and  days  prece<ling  Christmas  and  Fourth 
of  July  first  furnace  shall  cea.se  charging  six  and  one-half  hours  from  the 
regular  time  mill  starts  to  roll. 

5.  That  ice  or  suitable  drinking  water  be  furnished  for  employees  throughout 
the  scale  year,  in  a  convenient  place  for  all  department.s. 

6.  The  company  shall  take  the  cinder  out  of  the  pit  from  all  heating  and 
busheling  furnaces. 

7.  Heaters*  helpers  on  all  finishing  mills,  who  draw  and  charge  lialf  the  iron 
and  make  half  the  l)ottom,  shall  re<*eive  not  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  furnace, 
same  to  be  paid  by  the  heater. 

8.  The  company  shall  furnish  help  when  changing  rolls  on  combination  bar 
and  guide  mills. 

9.  In  each  mill  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  association  the  company  shall 
return  to  the  crew  as  socm  as  the  weights  are  compiled  a  classified  report  of 
work  done,  or  have  same  put  in  a  convenient  place  in  mill. 

CONFERENCE  AD.TUSTMENTS   AS   PER  CONVENTION    SCALE.. 

1.  Cleaning  of  grates  and  getting  furnaces  hot.  satisfactorily  arrangetl  be- 
tween parties  interested. 

2.  Roll  changing  at  end  of  turn  on  Saturdays  not  to  be  a  general  practice. 

3.  Roller-bearing  hook  pulleys  to  be  installed  where  found  practicable. 

4.  Sanding  rolls  where  ragging  is  not  deep  enough  or  removed  satisfactorily 
arranged  between  parties  interested. 

5.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  no  proposition  will  be  considered  at  the  next 
conference  which  does  not  conforni  to  article  22,  section  1,  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Amalgamated  As.soclation  of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers  of  North 
America. 

6.  It  is  agreed  that  the  shipments  for  the  60  days*  examination  should  close 
on  the  20th  of  the  month  instead  of  the  last  day  of  the  monh  for  that  period, 
so  as  to  allow  examinations  to  be  made  10  days  earlier. 

7.  It  is  agreed  that  the  ei^t-hour  day  shall  be  put  Into  effect  as  quickly  as 
business  and  other  conditions  will  permit  and  that  in  the  interim  the  new 
charging  hours,  as  per  changed  foot  notes,  will  be  effective  at  once. 

8.  When  working  scrap  or  steel  piles  on  bar  and  guide  mills  and  on  which 
there  is  excessive  waste,  the  same  shall  be  considered  a  grievance. 

9.  It  is  mutually  understood  that  chargers  will  be  utilized  on  cinder  bottom 
fornacee  when  experiments  show  that  such  is  practicable. 
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10.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  price  for  heating  carrying  extras  shall  be 
bar  mill  price,  and  the  differential  over  base  at  1  cent  card,  plus  percentage  of 
advance  as  shown  in  scale. 

SHEET  AND  JOBBING  MILL  SCALE. 

It  is  agreed  that  when  the  actual  average  invoiced  selling  price  of  26,  27, 
and  28  gauge  plain  sheet  steel  f.  o.  b.  mill  is  $2.15  per  100  pounds  the  tonnage 
rate  shall  be  as  below  with  li  per  cent  increase  for  each  member  of  the  crew 
for  each  5  cents  per  100  pounds  advance  above  the  said  $2.15  selling  price,  and 
11  per  cent  decrease  for  each  member  of  the  crew  for  each  5  cents  per  100 
pounds  decline  in  selling  price  to  $1.80  selling  price  per  100  pounds. 

Where  there  are  local  conditions  that  prevent  the  full  application  of  this 
general  scale,  local  arrangements  to  be  effected  by  the  proper  oflQcials  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Xin  Workers  and  the  company. 

Per  ion  of  2,240  pounds. 


Gauge. 

RoUer. 

Heater. 

Heater's 
helper. 

Shear- 
man. 

Pair 
heater. 

Rougher. 

Catcher. 

Matcher. 

Doubler. 

Total. 

SandH... 

n903 

10. 4-5 

9a306 

9a412 

10.311 

10.350 

9a385 

9a300 

ia283 

13.685 

9-11 

L003 

.482 

.340 

.469 

.347 

.390 

.429 

.323 

.316 

4.098 

12-14 

1.206 

.579 

.409 

.553 

.416 

.468 

.515 

.400 

.377 

4.923 

1&-17 

1.428 

.669 

.473 

.637 

.458 

.523 

.575 

.448 

.422 

5.631 

l»-20 

1.774 

.813 

.575 

.774 

.567 

.615 

.677 

.528 

.497 

6.810 

21-22 

2.001 

.915 

.646 

.871 

.6r6 

.692 

.761 

.595 

.560 

7.667 

23-24 

2.319 

1.061 

.749 

LOlO 

.726 

.802 

.882 

.600 

.649 

8.88S 

25-26 

2.664 

1.220 

.862 

L162 

.835 

.923 

1.015 

.794 

.746 

ia22i 

27 

2.895 
3.081 
3.236 
3.472 
4.501 
5.478 

1.326 
L411 
1.483 
L590 
2.061 
2.607 

.936 
.997 
1.048 
1.124 
1.455 
1.772 

1.263 
L343 
1.412 
1.515 
1.963 
2.381 

.908 
.966 
1.014 
1.089 
1.410 
1.716 

1.003 
1.068 
1.122 
1.204 
L559 
L807 

1.1G3 
1.175 
1.234 
1.324 
L715 
2.087 

.862 
.919 
.965 
L034 
L341 
L630 

.811 
.862 
.906 
.972 
1.261 
1.53^ 

11.107 

28... 

11.822 

29 

12.420 

30.   .. 

13.324 

31 

17.266 

32 

2L001 

Jobbing  mill  acale,  when  working  rolls  60  inches  or  over  in  length,  per 

2,240  pounds. 

ton  of 

8and 
H. 

9-10 

11 

12-14 

15-17 

18-21 

22 

Roller 

10.514 
.179 
.662 
.379 
.179 
.150 
.179 
.138 
.123 
.120 

'   .132 
.117 
.117 

ia507 
.208 
.770 
.440 
.208 
.174 
.208 
.160 
.143 
.140 
.153 
.136 
.136 

ia684 
.238 
.882 
.504 
.238 
.200 
.238 
.183 
.164 
.160 
.176 
.156 
.156 

ia820 
.285 
1.057 
.604 
.285 
.239 
.285 
.220 
.196 
.192 
.210 
.187 
.187 

ia950 
.330 
1.225 
.700 
.330 
.311 
.330 
.285 
.255 
.249 
.270 
.243 
.243 

11.155 
.402 
1.490 
.851 
.402 
.375 
.402 
.346 
.312 
.304 
.328 
.296 
.296 

11.508 

Finisher 

.524 

Heater  and  helper 

1.945 

Shearer  and  helper 

1.111 

First  rougher 

.524 

Secoiid  rougher.                               .         .  . 

.491 

First  catcher 

.524 

Second  catcher 

.451 

Third  catcher 

.405 

Fourth  catcher 

.395 

Pair  heater 

.432 

First  matcher 

.386 

Second  matcher 

.386 

2.989 

3.473 

3.978 

4.767 

5.721 

6.959 

9.083 

NoTK.— By  agreement,  the  classification  of  second  and  ttiird  catcher  working  rolls  60  inches  or  over  in 
length  has  been  chsmged,  the  former  second  catcher  being  classified  as  third  catcher,  his  work  and  prices 
to  be  the  same  as  when  worl-  ing  as  second  catcher,  the  former  third  catcher  to  be  classified  as  second  catdier, 
bis  work  and  prices  to  be  the  same  as  when  formerly  working  as  third  catcher. 

Jobbing  mill  scale  when  working  rolls  are  less  than  60  inches  in  length. 


8andH. 

9-11 

12-14 

15-17 

18-21 

22-24 

25-26 

27 

Roller 

9a661 
.267 
.727 
.416 
.257 
.257 
.186 
.182 
.198 
.177 
.177 

•0.713 
.286 
.845 
.483 
.286 
.286 
.210 
.203 
.220 
.200 
.200 

11.052 
.343 
1.057 
.604 
.343 
.343 
.248 
.243 
.264 
.236 
.236 

11.219 
.397 
1.225 
.700 
.397 
.397 
.327 
.321 
.346 
.312 
.312 

11.483 
.483 
1.490 
.851 
.483 
.483 
.397 
.391 
.422 
.378 
.378 

11.986 
.630 
1.945 
1.111 
.630 
.630 
.519 
.509 
.551 
.492 
.492 

S2.065 
.672 
2.057 
1.186 
.672 
.672 
.558 
.547 
.504 
.531 
.531 

S2.224 

Finisher 

.731 

Heater  and  helper 

2.255 

Shearman  and  helper 

1.289 

Rougher 

.731 

First  catcher 

.731 

Second  catcher 

.606 

Third  catcher 

.566 

P.  heater 

.647 

First  matcher ... 

.576 

Secon''  matcher. . .  ^ . ! 

.576 

3.485 

3.932 

4.969 

5.953 

7.239 

9.445 

ia086 

ia962 
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THIBD  CLASSIFICATION. 

When  working  material  on  rolls  40  inches  and  less  in  length  not  run  over, 
not  open  annealed,  by  the  mill  crew,  and  on  which  an  average  output  of  31,860 
pounds  per  turn  can  be  made. 

Rates. 


8andH. 

9-11 

12-14 

15-17 

18-21 

Roller 

10.651 
.436 
.416 
.257 
.257 
.177 
.198 
.177 
.177 

$0,713 
.507 
.483 
.286 
.286 
.200 
.220 
.200 
.200 

11.052 
.634 
.604 
.343 
.343 
.236 
.204 
.236 
.236 

11. 219 
.735 
.700 
.430 
.430 
.306 
.339 
.306 
.306 

11.483 
.894 

H<yit^r  and  helper  -  - 

Shearman  and  neiper 

.851 

Rougher '. 

523 

First  catcher 

.523 

Second  catcher 

.372 

Screw  operator 

.412 

First  matx^her  - . 

.372 

Second  matcher 

.372 

2.746 

3.005 

8.948 

4.771 

5.802 

It  is  agreed  that  any  company  instituting  a  mill  of  this  class  shall  pay  sheet- 
mill  prices  and  employ  sheet-mill  crew  until  .«jald  31,360  pounds  per  turn  average 
output  has  been  reached  during  a  pay  period. 

United  States  standard  tceight  of  gauges  for  iron  and  steel  plates  and  sheets. 


Gauge. 

Weight 
per  square 

foot 
in  pounds 
avoirdu- 
pois. 

Weight 
per  square 

foot 
in  ounces 
avoirdu- 
pois. 

Approxi- 
mate 
thtokness 
in  frac- 
tions of 
an  inch. 

Approxi- 
mate 
thlolrness 
in  decimal 
pflrts  of 
an  inch. 

No.  0000000 

20.00 

18.75 

17.60 

16.25 

15. 

13.75 

12.50 

11.25 

10.625 

la 

9.375 

a75 

8.125 

7.5 

6.875 

6.25 

5.625 

5. 

4.375 

3.75 

3.125 

2.8125 

2.5 

2.25 

2. 

1.75 

1.50 

1.375 

1.25 

1.125 

.*875 

.75 

.6875 

.625 

.5625 

.5 

.4375 

.40625 

.376 

.34375 

.3125 

.28126 

.265625 

.25 

320 
300 
280 
260 
240 
220 
200 
180 
170 
160 
150 
140 
130 
120 
110 
100 
90 
80 
70 
60 
50 
45 
40 
36 
32 
28 
24 
22 
20 
18 
16 
14 
12 
11 
10 
9 
8 
7 

!? 

4k 

4 

1-2 
15-32 
7-16 
13.32 
3-8 
11-32 
5-16 
9-32 
17-64 
1-4 
15.64 
7.32 
13.64 
3-16 
11-64 
5-32 
9-64 
1-8 
7-64 
3-32 
5-64 
9-128 
1-16 
9-160 
1-20 
7-160 
3-80 
11-320 
1-32 
9-3?0 
1-40 
7-3  0 
3-lfO 
11-640 
1-64 
9-640 
1-80 
7-640 
13-1280 
3-30 
11-1280 
5-640 
9-r80 
17-2560 
1-160 

0.5 

No.  000000 

.46875 

No.  00000 

.43775 

No.  0000 

.40625 

No.  000 

.375 

No.  00 

.34375 

No.O 

.3125 

No.  1 

.i8I25 

No.2.: 

.265625 

No.  3 

.25 

No.4 

.234375 

No.  5 

.21875 

No.O 

.203125 

No.  7 

.1875 

No.8 

. 171875 

No.O 

.15625 

No.  10 

.140625 

No.  11 

.125 

No.  12 

.  100375 

No.  13 

.09375 

No.  14 

.078125 

No.  15 

.0703125 

No.  16 

.0625 

No.  17 

.06625 

No.  18 

.05 

No.  19 

.04375 

No.20 

.0375 

No.  21 

.034375 

No.22 

.03125 

No.  23 

.0:8125 

No.24 

.0.5 

No.  25 

.021875 

No.26 

.018-5 

No.  27 

.0171875 

No.  28. 

.0156-5 

No.  29 

.0140625 

No.  30 

.0U5 

No.  31 

.0109375 

No. 32 

.01015625 

No.  33 

.000375 

No. 34...           

.00850375 

No.  35 

.00^8115 

No. 36 

.00703125 

No  37                                         

.00664062 

No  38 

.00625 
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That  In  the  practical  use  and  application  of  the  standard  gauge  hereby  estab- 
lished a  variation  of  two  and  one-half  (2i)  per  cent  either  way  may  be  allowed. 

Addition  by  agreement  between  the  tin  plate  manufacturers  and  A.  A.  of  I.  S. 
and  T.  W.  : 


Qauge. 


Weight 
per  square 

foot 
In  pounds 
avoirdu- 
pois. 


Weiglit 
perujuare 

foot 
in  ounces 
avoirdu- 
pois. 


Approxi- 
mate 

thickness 
Infrac- 
tions of 

an  inch. 


Approxi- 
mate 
thickness 
Indedmal 
parts  of 
an  inch. 


No.^. 
No.  40. 
No.  41. 
No.  42. 
No.  43. 
No.  44. 


a  234375 
.21875 
.2109376 
.203125 
.1963125 
.1875 


3-*12 
7-1280 
27-^120 
13-2560 
6-1024 
3-640 


0.00685P376 
.00546876 
.005273437S 
.006078125 
.004878 
.0046876 


The  following  shall  represent  the  minimum,  base,  and  maximum  weight  per 
square  foot  for  each  gauge  on  sheets  and  plates : 


'Gauge. 

Maxl- 
mum. 

Base. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Gauge. 

Maxl- 
mum. 

Base. 

Mini- 
mum. 

No  7  .          

7.81 
7.18 
6.66 
5.93 
6.30 
4.68 
4.06 
3.43 
2.96 
2.66 
2.37 
2.12 
1.876 

7.6 

6.876 

6.25 

6.625 

5 

4.376 

3.75 

3.125 

2.8125 

2.5 

2.25 

2 

1.76 

7.19 
6.56 
6.94 
6.31 
4.69 
4.06 
3.44 
2.97 
2.66 
2.38 
2.13 
1.88 
1.63 

No.  20 

1.026 
1.4375 
1.3126 
1.1875 
1.0625 
.9375 
.8125 
.71875 
.65025 
.59375 
.53125 
.46875 
.42188 

1.6 

1.876 

1.25 

1.126 

1 

.876 

.75 

.6876 

.625 

.5625 

.5 

.4375 

.40626 

L44 

No.  8- 

No.  21 

1.318 

No  9 

No.  22 

1.188 

No.  10 

No.  23 

1.063 

No  11 

No.  24 

.94 

No.  12 

No.  25 

.8126 

No.  13 

No.  26 

.719 

No.  14 

No.  27 

.6563 

No.  15 

No.  28 

.694 

No.  16        

No.  29 

.5318 

No.  17 

No.  30 

.409 

No  18         

No.  31 

.4219 

No.  19 

No.  32 

.3906 

Note. — ^The  usual  2i  per  cent  variation  allowed  by  the  United  States  standard 
gauge  .Is  included  in  above  figures. 

1.  That  the  rougher,  pair  heater,  and  matcher  be  paid  10  per  cent  above  scale 
on  jobbing  mills  where  slabs  must  be  dragged  to  the  rolls. 

2.  No.  18  gauge  and  lighter,  over  32  inches  wide,  worked  from  slabs  on  sheet 
or  Jobbing  mills,  8  per  cent  extra  when  run  over  and  annealed  in  open  furnace ; 
and  for  all  bars  and  crop  ends  from  bars  and  plates  to  be  worked  into  16-gauge 
and  lighter,  that  are  not  cut  to  proper  lengths  and  have  to  be  spread  on  sheet 
or  Jobbing  mills,  5  per  cent  extra. 

3.  All  sheet  iron  or  sheet  steel  or  fire  bed  shall  be  weighed  by  the  company 
after  being  sheared  and  opened,  and  the  company  shall  furnish  the  complete 
weight  and  number  of  sheets  of  different  sizes  of  each  turn  to  the  roller,  same 
to  be  accessible  to  each  member  of  the  crew. 

4.  Sixteen  per  cent  added  for  changed  iron  and  steel. 

5.  For  pickled  in  the  rough,  either  iron  or  steel,  worked  on  sheet  or  Jobbing 
mills,  15  per  cent  extra  shall  be  paid  for  same  up  to  and  including  22-gauge  and 
20  per  cent  for  lighter  gauges.  For  pickled  bars  10  per  cent  extra  shall  be  paid. 
This  not  to  affect  local  agreements  now  in  force. 

6.  All  iron  or  steel  rolled  on  sheet  or  Jobbing  mills,  sheared  to  patterns  of 
irregular  shapes  or  circles,  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  weight  of  the  squared  sheet 
This  clause  shall  not  apply  to  boiler  and  tank  heads,  or  any  plates  or  sheets 
where  the  waste  does  not  exceed  10  per  cent  above  square  sheets;  but  where 
the  waste  does  exceed  10  per  above  square  sheets,  the  company  agrees  to  pay 
16  per  cent  extra  above  scale  prices. 

7.  Sheet  or  Jobbing  mills  working  three  turns,  the  shearing  shall  be  divided 
between  two  shearmen  on  Jaw,  crocodile,  or  rotary  shears,  and  no  shearman 
be  allowed  to  shear  more  than  two  turns  on  Jaw  or  crocodile  shears,  the  maxi- 
mum not  to  exceed  three  turns  on  squaring  shears. 

8.  Shearing  to  mean  squaring  the  pack.  Sixteen  and  two-thirds  per  cent 
extra  for  all  extra  cuts  up  to  four  cuts ;  20  per  cent  extra  for  all  extra  cuts 
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from  four  cuts  to  eight  cuts;  25  per  cent  extra  for  all  extra  cuts  over  eight 
cuts. 

9.  That  the  rollers  on  sheet  or  Jobbing  mills  shall  not  be  permitted  to  hold 
more  than  one  turn. 

10.  Sheet  mills  working  three  turns  that  make  tin  and  black  plate  may  be 
permitted  to  work  three  turns  of  eight  hours  each. 

11.  That  all  mills  working  plates  and  fire  bed  to  No.  19  gauge  shall  be  termed 
Jobbing  mills. 

12.  That  plates  be  designated  as  ending  at  No.  8  gauge,  and  fire  bed  com- 
mence at  No.  9  gauge  and  end  at  No.  19  gauge,  and  sheets  to  commence  at  No. 
20  gauge. 

18.  When  working  fire  bed  on  sheet  mills  that  is  run  over  in  pairs  or  threes, 
or  blue  annealed  in  sheet  furnace,  the  sheet  heater  or  helper  shall  not  be 
required  to  run  pair  furnace  nor  deliver  pairs  to  rolls. 

When  worldng  fire  bed  tliat  is  finished  on  the  rough  heater  shall  run  pair 
furnace,  doubler  shall  help  catcher. 

On  Jobbing  mills  60  inches  or  less,  heater  to  run  heating  furnace,  helper  to 
run  annealing  furnace. 

Extra  help  shall  be  furnished  as  follows :  Two  men  on  86-inch  wide  and  over 
containing  22  square  feet  or  more,  doubled;  two  men  on  55-pound  bar  and 
heavier,  any  width,  not  finished  in  the  rough;  two  men  on  75-pound  bar  and 
heavier,  any  width,  worked  in  pairs;  one  man  on  86-inch  wide  and  over  con- 
taining 22  square  feet  or  more,  not  doubled;  one  man  on  55-pound  bar  and 
heavier,  any  width,  not  doubled. 

No  two  clauses  are  to  apply  to  the  same  order. 

Roller  shall  distribute  the  extra  help. 

These  clauses  not  to  apply  where  more  help  is  now  furnished. 

14.  Whei:^  improved  squaring  shears  are  used,  the  company  shall  pay  for 
grinding  of  the  knives ;  this  is  to  apply  to  squaring  shears  only. 

15.  All  defective  sheets  made  on  sheet  or  Jobbing  mills  that  will  trim  72 
inches  long  by  24  inches  wide  and  larger  sizes  shall  be  pair  for,  and  it  is  also 
understood  that  all  sheets  cut  down  to  smaller  sizes  for  sale  be  paid  for. 

10.  That  extra  shearman  on  squaring  shears  must  take  his  turn  changing 
and  setting  the  knives. 

17.  Rollers  and  crew  on  sheet  or  Jobbing  mills  working  three  turns  shall 
change  around  from  first  to  second  and  from  second  to  third  turn. 

18.  All  sheets  or  fire  bed  rolled  on  sheet,  tin,  and  Jobbing  mills  required  to 
be  sheared  shall  be  pulled  up  to  shearman's  standing  by  the  company,  ready  for 
shearing. 

19.  Payment  of  all  regular  employees  called  for  in  the  scale  shall  be  made  by 
the  company,  and  rollers  shall  be  furnished  with  pay  statements  of  all  tonnage 
men  prior  to  pay  day.  Such  statements  to  be  accessible  to  each  member  of  the 
crew  interested. 

20.  When  due  to  shortage  of  men,  one  hour  shall  be  the  limit  of  time  for 
sheet  or  Jobbing  mill  crew  to  remain  In  mill  without  working.  And  three  hours 
shall  be  the  limit  of  time  when  stoppage  is  caused  by  breakages.  But  under 
no  combination  of  stoppages  shall  men  wait  longer  than  three  hours. 

21.  On  mills  working  three  turns,  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work. 

22.  For  all  iron  trimmed  and  annealed  in  an  open  furnace,  3  cents  for  150 
pounds  to  be  paid  to  the  sheet  heater,  pair  heater,  matcher,  and  doubler  each. 

23.  On  such  orders  as  company  require  matcher  to  sweep  every  pack,  matcher 
shall  receive  10  per  cent  above  scale  price. 

24.  On  Jobbing  mills  60  Inches  or  less  in  length,  where  heater  employs  one 
helper,  said  helper  shall  receive  not  less  ihan  40  per  cent  of  heater's  wages. 
On  Jobbing  mills  over  60  inches  in  length,  where  a  heater's  helper  and  an 
annealer  is  employed,  the  helper  to  receive  24  per  cent  and  annealer  19  per 
cent,  a  total  of  43  per  cent,  of  heater's  wages. 

25.  All  mills  to  divide  the  work  according  to  custom. 

26.  That  roller  pay  7i  cents  per  15  pairs  for  working  spanner  on  chill  rolls 
on  all  iron  or  steel,  5  cents  per  15  single  slabs  or  bars  worked  In  single  piece, 
and  when  matcher  helps  the  roller  to  pull  the  screw  down,  also  to  slack  up  on 
the  finishers,  he  shall  receive  50  cents  per  turn  additional  from  the  roller; 
these  prices  to  increase  and  decrease  according  to  60-day  settlement  and  to  be 
paid  out  of  office  after  being  deducted  from  roller's  pay. 

27.  Roughers  running  over  doubled  iron  or  steel,  or  when  giving  fire  bed,  18- 
gauge  and  heavier  extra  passes  after  the  matching  pass,  shall  n^ceive  12|  cents 
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per  heat  of  15  pairs  on  the  base  of  scale,  subject  to  the  sliding  scale,  6(>Kiay  set- 
tlement, and  to  be  paid  by  the  roller 

28.  That  all  sheet  mills  working  12  gauge  or  heavier  in  pairs ;  that  the  roughers* 
work  ends  after  the  last  pass  of  each  single  bar  on  chill  mills ;  roller's  work  to 
begin  with  matching  pass,  meaning  first  pass  after  catcher  has  put  the  two  bars 
together,  and  when  finished  in  single  bar,  roller  be  required  to  take  charge 
of  roughing  one-third  of  work,  present  practice  of  running  screw  to  prevail ;  but 
when  12-inch  gauge  or  heavier  is  worked  in  pairs  and  finished  In  single  piece, 
and  when  roller  takes  hold  of  roughing  after  third  single  pass  that  this  be  con- 
sidered as  his  part  of  the  work  and  he  is  not  expected  to  do  any  of  the  roughing. 

29.  Rolling  shall  not  start  earlier  than  5  a.  m.  Monday  except  by  local  agree- 
ment between  men  and  management,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  mills  start  earlier 
than  12.15  a.  m.  Monday,  and  the  week's  work  shall  finish  after  the  first  eight- 
hour  shift  on  Saturday.  Mills  working  three  tui*ns  not  to  begin  operation  until 
8  a.  m.  after  the  following  holidays :  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  and  Christmas ; 
this  not  to  apply  to  mills  starting  work  at  5  a.  m. 

30.  On  all  mills  working  iron  or  steel  weighing  150  pounds  or  more,  in  single 
piece,  extra  help  shall  be  furnished  to  the  heater,  the  same  to  be  paid  by  the 
company. 

31.  All  bars  scaled  in  the  pair  furnace  shall  be  swept  up  by  the  pair  heater. 

32.  Ck)mpany  shall  be  required  to  furnish  swabs  for  greasing  necks. 

33.  The  weight  of  bar  to  be  marked  on  bar  when  brought  to  the  mill,  and 
scales  for  weighing  bars  to  be  furnished. 

34.  When  working  sheet  or  fire  bed  from  charcoal  iron,  5  per  cent  extra  shall 
be  paid. 

35.  That  company  shall  do  all  necessary  Sunday  fixing  to  furnaces,  Includ- 
ing cutting  of  grates,  drawing  of  fires  in  stoker  furnaces,  cleaning  of  flues  and 
grease  pots ;  same  to  be  paid  by  company. 

36.  When  a  pair  or  pack  weighs  165  pounds  or  more,  finished  weight,  the  com- 
pany shall  furnish  an  extra  man  to  help  shearman  and  holdup  throw  pack  up  on 
shears.  This  not  to  apply  where  company  has  special  appliances  to  help 
shearman. 

CONFERENCE  ADJUSTMENT. 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  the  average  selling  price  referred  to  in  the 
preamble  of  the  sheet-mill  scale,  it  is  agreed  that  all  manufacturers  represented 
at  this  conference  will  report  all  shipments  of  Nos.  26,  27,  and  28  gauge  plain 
sheet  steel  f.  o.  b.  mill  each  60-day  period. 

2.  That  companies  agree  to  hire  men  for  shearmen  and  assist  in  every  way  in 
getting  iron  sheared  and  opened.  Shearman  shall  not  be  required  to  open  iron 
in  event  that  holdups  and  openers  quit,  leaving  shearman  without  help;  but 
shearman  shall  have  full  responsibility  for  and  authority  over  his  crew. 

3.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  no  proposition  will  be  considered  at  the  next 
conference  which  does  not  conform  to  article  22,  section  1,  of  the  constitution 
of  the  A.  A.  of  I.  S.  and  T.  W.  of  N.  A. 

4.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  in  case  of  polisher  being  engaged  on  other  mills, 
the  roller  to  polish  top  roll,  when  necessary,  but  in  no  case  will  he  be  required 
to  polish  bottom  rail.  Present  practice  to  continue  for  one  year,  except  where 
rollers  are  i>olishing  bottom  roll,  which  practice  shall  be  discontinued. 

5.  In  case  of  breakages  no  member  shall  be  suspended  or  discharged  for  a 
longer  period  than  24  hours  without  an  investigation  by  mill  committee  and  the 
management. 

6.  All  men  working  in  sheet  and  Jobbing  mills  shall  receive  their  money 
directly  from  the  company. 

7.  It  is  agreed  that  should  a  national  emergency  arise  whereby  the  Govern- 
ment needs  a  greater  production  of  tin  plate  to  conserve  necessary  foodstuffs, 
it  is  understood  that  the  Amalgamated  Association  will  appoint  a  committee  to 
meet  with  a  committee  representing  the  sheet  and  tin-plate  manufacturers  that 
deal  with  the  Amalgamated  Association  in  conjunction  with  represenatives  of 
the  Government,  such  Joint  committee  to  be  convened  at  the  initiative  of  the 
Government,  and  that  said  initiative  by  the  Government  shall  not  be  taken  at 
the  solicitation  or  suggestion  of  interested  parties,  whether  they  be  employers 
or  employees. 

8.  When  matchers  and  pair  heaters  are  ordered  to  throw,  out  more  than  four 
15-pair  heats  on  sheet  mill  or  four  8-pair  heats  on  Jobbing  mill,  the  company  to 
compensate  the  men  for  the  full  number  of  pairs  thrown  out 
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9.  When  a  part  of  the  mill  Is  closed  down  the  work  shall  be  divided  as 
equally  as  practical  among  the  men. 

10.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  when  iron  is  properly  piled  once  the  openers* 
work  is  done. 

11.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  no  extra  floating  crews  shall  be  put  on  on  any 
plant  unless  mutually  satisfactory. 

Tm-MUJ.  SCALE. 

It  is  agreed  that  when  the  actual  average  invoiced  selling  price  of  a  box  of 
100  pounds  of  coke  tin  plate,  prime  sheets,  is  selling  at  $8.50  f.  o.  b.  mill,  that 
tonnage  rate  shall  be  as  below,  with  a  1  per  cent  increase  for  each  member  of 
the  crew  on  each  5  cents'  advance  in  the  price  per  box ;  and  1  per  cent  decrease 
for  each  member  of  the  crew  on  each  5-cent  decrease  down  to  a  $3.20  selling 
price. 

Where  there  are  local  conditions  that  prevent  the  full  application  of  this 
general  scale  local  arrangements  to  be  effected  by  the  proper  officials  of  th» 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  and  the  company. 

Scale  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 


Gauge. 


Nos.8toll... 
Nos.  laandlS. 
Nos.Uuii  16. 
Nos.lCan'in. 
Nos.  18to20.. 
Nos.21to24.. 
Nos.25aiii)6. 
Nos.  V  and  2S. 
Nos.  29  and  30. 

No.  31 

No.  32 

No.  33 

No.  34 

No.35 

No.3« 

No.  37 

No.  38 

No.  39 

No.  40 

No.  41 

No.  42 

No.  43 

No.  44 


BoUer. 


0.91 
.96 
1.11 
1.47 
1.66 
1.98 
2.10 
2  n 

223 
2  28 
238 
264 
282 
296 
3.16 
3.20 
3.23 
3.40 
3.68 
3.68 
3.80 
3.86 
3.96 


Ronffh-    Dou- 
ller. 


0.46 
.48 
.66 
.74 
.83 
1.00 
1.05 
1.06 
1.11 
1.14 
1.19 
1.27 
1.41 
1.47 
1.58 
1.60 
1.61 
1.71 
1.80 
1.84 
1.89 
1.93 
1.98 


0.61 
.62 
.60 
.R'l 
.92 
1.14 
1.20 
1.26 
1.43 
1.61 
1.69 
1.67 
1.79 
1.88 
1.94 
1.96 
2.00 
2.19 
2.48 
2.61 
2.72 
2.84 
2.96 


Helper. 


0.297 

.308 

.362 

.484 

.539 

.671 

.715 

.748 

.847 

.902 

.946 

.99 

1.066 

1.11 

1.144 

1.165 

1.177 

1.298 

1.474 

1.54 

1.606 

1.683 

1.76 


Heater. 


0.65 
.57 
.69 
.85 
.94 
1.14 
1.25 
1.35 
1.51 
1.61 
1.69 
1.75 
1.91 
2.03 
2.10 
2.13 
2.17 
2.33 
2.72 
2.85 
2.98 
3.11 
3.24 


Helper. 


0.399 

.41 

.496 

.615 

.68 

.82 

.907 

.972 

1.09 

1.166 

1.22 

1.252 

1.371 

1.458 

1.522 

1.533 

1.555 

1.674 

1.954 

2.052 

2.149 

2  235 

2.333 


Catch- 
ing. 


0.617 
.65 
.638 
.847 
.946 
1.045 
1.111 
1.111 
1.265 
1.298 
1.364 
1.43 
1.584 
1.672 
1.782 
1.804 
1.826 
1.914 
2.024 
2.068 
2.112 
2.178 
2.233 


Shear- 
Inif. 


0.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.42 
.42 
.42 
.44 
.47 
.49 
.51 
.63 
.65 
.66 
.67 
.60 
.60 
.61 
.62 


Ptjew 
boy. 


0.627 

.627 

.627 

.627 

.627 

.748 

.825 

.825 

.836 

.847 

.948 

.972 

1.008 

1.044 

1.044 

1.044 

1.044 

1.044 

1.044 

1.044 

1.044 

1.044 

1.044 


Total 


4.67 

4.816 

6468 

6  868 

7.532 

8  944 

9.548 

9.866 

10.738 

11.168 

11.768 

12  344 

13.439 

14.186 

14.792 

14.976 

16.172 

16.13 

17.666 

18.284 

19.911 

19.60 

20.119 


1.  Twenty  per  cent  added  for  changed  iron  and  steel. 

2.  For  pickled  in  the  rough,  either  iron  or  steel,  worked  on  tin  mills  15 
per  cent  extra  shall  be  paid  for  same  up  to  and  including  22-gauge  and  20  per 
cent  for  lighter  gauges.  For  pickled  bars  10  per  cent  extra  shall  be  paid. 
This  not  to  affect  local  agreements  now  in  force. 

3.  All  iron  or  steel  rolled  on  tin  or  black  plate  mills  sheared  to  patterns 
of  irregular  shapes  or  circles,  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  weight  of  the  square 
sheet 

4.  All  plate  and  sheets  cut  down  to  smaller  sizes  on  tin  plate  mills,  to  be 
paid  for  at  scale  prices. 

5.  That  all  sheets  or  black  plate  14J  square  feet  or  over,  when  finished  in 
six  or  more  sheets  to  the  pack,  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  following  rates  above 
tin  plate  scale.  Ten  per  cent  extra  on  26-gauge  and  heavier,  and  20  per  cent 
for  all  lighter  gauges,  up  to  and  including  32-gauge,  and  for  all  sheets  or  black 
plate  15^  square  feet  and  over,  finished  in  fours,  the  same  percentage  shall 
apply. 

6.  Where  improved  squaring  shears  are  used,  the  company  shall  pay  for 
opening  packs  and  grinding  the  knives,  and  in  mill  where  plates  are  cut  to 
smaller  sizes  than  14  by  20  inches,  additional  pay  shall  be  arranged  as  follows : 
For  four  or  five  cuts,  11  cents  per  ton  above  scale  price  shall  be  paid,  and 
5i  cents  per  ton  additional  for  each  extra  cut  thereafter.  It  is  understood  that 
these  are  base  rates  and  subject  to  bimonthly  settlements. 
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7.  Eight  hours  shall  be  a  day's  work  on  tin  or  black  plate  mills. 

8.  The  weight  of  the  bar  to  be  marked  on  the  bar  when  brought  to  the  mill 
and  scales  for  weighing  bars  be  furnished. 

9.  All  tin  and  black  plate  shall  be  weighed  by  the  company  after  being 
sheared  and  opened,  and  the  company  shall  furnish  complete  weight  with  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  each  turn  to  the  roller,  same  to  be  accessible  to  each  member 
of  the  crew. 

10.  All  tin  and  black*  plate  shall  be  weighed  by  the  company  after  being 
sheared  and  opened,  and  stickers  to  be  opened  by  the  company. 

11.  That  the  company  furnish  soft  grease  on  Monday,  and  any  other  warm- 
ing-up turns,  and  furnish  grease  on  standing  for  catcher  at  all  times. 

12.  That  all  men  working  under  the  control  of  the  Amalgamated  Association 
shall  not  wait  in  the  mill  longer  than  one  hour  without  working,  when  stop- 
page is  caused  by  shortage  of  men,  nor  more  than  three  hours  when  stoppage 
is  due  to  breakages.  But  under  no  combination  of  stoppages  shall  men  wait 
longer  than  three  hours. 

13.  Three  turns  to  constitute  a  day*s  work  for  shearman,  except  In  case  of 
accident  or  other  contingencies. 

14.  All  crop  ends  shall  be  paired  in  equal  lengths,  and  when  possible  equal 
weights. 

15.  The  standing  turn  and  level  hand  men  on  tin  mills  shall  receive  their 
money  directly  from  the  company. 

16.  That  10  per  cent  extra  be  paid  for  spreading  bars. 

17.  That  all  iron  and  steel  worked  on  tin  mills,  finished  in  eights  heavier 
than  27-gauge,  be  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  as  27-gauge. 

18.  That  all  cut-downs  be  marked  separately  on  board. 

19.  When  company  requires  catcher  to  break  down  iron,  company  shall 
furnish  help,  and  on  all  packs  20  by  84  and  over,  and  on  all  packs  which  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  mill  committee  and  manager,  the  catcher  Is  unable  to 
pile,  extra  help  shall  be  furnished  and  paid  by  the  company. 

20.  That  the  company  furnish  Ice  or  well  water  to  Its  employees. 

21.  That  25  per  cent  shall  be  paid  to  shearman  on  all  orders  that  are  cut  once 
on  one  shears  and  then  taken  to  another  shears  to  be  finished,  when  there  Is 
more  than  one  size  In  the  pack,  causing  shearman  to  thrown  one  cut  or  piece 
on  the  floor,  that  the  company  furnish  a  man  to  pick  them  up  and  place  them  on 
the  bench  for  shearman. 

22.  Rolling  shall  not  start  earlier  than  5  a.  m.  Monday  except  by  local  agree- 
ment between  men  and  management,  but  In  no  case  shall  the  mill  start  earlier 
than  12.15  a.  m.  Monday,  and  the  week's  work  shall  finish  after  the  first  eight- 
hour  shift  on  Saturday.  Mills  working  three  eIg^t-hour  turns  not  to  begin 
operation  until  8  a.  m.  after  the  following  holidays :  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day, 
and  Christmas.    This  not  to  apply  to  mills  starting  work  at  5  a.  m. 

23.  All  bars  shall  be  swept  by  doubler  or  doubler's  helper  before  or  after 
being  placed  on  the  foreplate  when  In  the  Judgment  of  the  roller  such  action 
is  necessary  to  insure  perfect  plates. 

24.  Company  shall  be  required  to  furnish  swabs  for  greasing  necks. 

25.  When  27  or  28  gauge  is  doubled  twice,  doubler  to  receive  $1.30  per  ton, 
helper  not  less  than  70  cents  per  ton,  heater  to  receive  $1.39  per  ton,  helper 
to  receive  93  cents  per  ton. 

26.  When  working  charcoal  Iron  on  tin  or  black  plate  mills,  5  per  cent  extra 
shall  be  paid. 

27.  Company  shall  furnish  men  to  change  sheet-mill  knives  where  tin  shear- 
men are  compelled  to  cut  sizes  longer  than  40  inches. 

28.  When  tin-mill  shearmen  are  compelled  to  use  sheet-mill  shears,  company 
shall  not  retain  any  of  shearmen's  wages  to  pay  holdup. 

29.  That  when  20-gauge  or  heavier  is  doubled  on  tin  mills,  24-gauge  price 
shall  be  paid  for  same. 

30.  All  sheets  or  fire  bed  rolled  on  tin  mills  required  to  be  sheared  shall  be 
pulled  up  to  shearman's  standing  by  the  company,  ready  for  shearing. 

31.  That  company  do  all  necessary  Sunday  fixing  to  furnaces,  including  cut- 
ting of  grates,  drawing  of  fires  In  stoker  furnaces,  cleaning  of  fines  and  grease 
post. 

CONFERENCE  ADJUSTMENTS. 

1.  It  Is  agreed  that  the  manufacturers  will  report  all  shipments  of  100-pound 
coke  tin-plate  prime  sheets  of  their  own  manufacture,  each  60-day  period  to 
establish  average  selling  price  referred  to  In  the  preamble  of  tln-mlll  scale. 
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2.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  in  case  of  polisher  being  engaged  on  other  mills, 
the  roller  to  polish  top  roll  when  necessary,  but  in  no  case  will  he  be  required 
to  polish  bottom  rolL  Present  practice  to  continue  for  one  year,  except  where 
rollers  are  polishing  bottom  roll,  which  practice  shall  be  discontinued. 

3.  In  case  of  breakage  no  member  shall  be  suspended  or  discharged  for  a 
longer  period  than  24  hours  without  an  investigation  by  mill  committee  and 
the  management 

4.  All  men  working  on  tin  mills  shall  receive  their  money  directly  from  the 
company. 

5.  That  the  work  of  doubler's  helper  placing  pairs  on  foreplate  was  left  for 
local  settlement. 

6.  It  is  agreed  that  the  company  will  take  charge  of  bundling  of  scrap. 

7.  It  is  agreed  that  doubler  shall  pay  not  less  than  35  per  cent  of  doubler*8 
wages  for  pair  heating. 

8.  When  a  part  of  the  mill  is  closed  down  the  work  shall  be  divided  as  equally 
as  practical  among  the  men. 

9.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  no  proposition  win  be  ooQBldered  at  tlie  next 
conference  which  does  not  conform  to. 

10.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  no  extra  floating  crews  shall  be  put  in  any 
plant  unless  mutually  satisfactory. 

That  in  order  to  insure  proper  distribution  of  United  States  standard  gauge 
on  tin  plates,  in  conformi^  with  United  States  standard  gauge,  the  minimum 
and  maximum  weight  of  each  gauge  shall  be  as  follows : 


Gauge. 

Minimnm  weight 
per  box. 

Base  weight 
per  box. 

per  box. 

Pounds. 

Ounoes. 

Pounds. 

Ounces. 

Pounds. 

Ounces. 

No.  10 

1,156 

1  020 

844 

748 

646 

578 

517 

462 

408 

353 

813 

285 

268 

231 

204 

176 

156 

142 

129 

115 

101 

91 

85 

78 

71 

64 

50 

56 

62 

48 

46 

45 

43 

41 

39 

15 
13 
12 
10 

8 
8 
4 
12 

14 

13 

15 
14 
11 

1,225 

1,088 

952 

816 

680 

612 

544 

490 

435 

381 

326 

299 

272 

245 

217 

190 

163 

149 

136 

122 

108 

95 

88 

81 

74 

68 

61 

57 

64 

61 

47 

45 

44 

42 

40 

1,293 

1,156 

1.020 

884 

748 

646 

578 

517 

462 

4rv* 

353 

313 

285 

258 

231 

2^4 

176 

156 

142 

129 

116 

100 

90 

85 

78 

71 

64 

59 

56 

62 

49 

46 

45 

43 

41 

1 

No.  11 

14 
12 
11 
9 
8 
7 

14 

No.  12 

12 

No.  13 

No.  14 

11 

9 

No.  16 

7 

No.  16 

7 

No.  17 

3 

No.  18 

9 
2 
11 

7 

4 

11 

No.  19 

4 

No.20 

13 

No.  21 *. 

No.  22 

12 

No.  23 

9 

No.  24 

12 
9 
5 

12 
2 
8 

14 
6 
8 

11 

14 
1 
4 

14 
7 
1 

10 

15 
4 
9 

13 

5 

No.  25 

2 

No.  26 : 

14 

No.  27 

7 

Na28. 

13 

No.2» 

4 

No.  30 

11 

No.31    

16 

No.  32. 

10 

12 
13 

11 
15 

16 

No.33     

No.  34 

3 

No.  35 

f 

Na36 

9 

No.  37 

8 

No.  88 

1 

No.  39 

11 

Na40. 

4 

No.  41     

12 

No.  42 

No.  43 

6 

No.  44. 

10 

TIN-HOUSE   SCALE. 

When  the  actual  average  Invoiced  selling  price  of  a  box  of  100  pounds 
coke  tin  plate  primes  is  $3.50  f.  o.  b.  mill,  tinners',  redippers*,  and  risers* 
rates  shall  be  as  below,  with  half  of  1  per  cent  increase  for  each  5  cents 
advance  in  the  selling  price  and  half  of  1  per  cent  decrease  for  each  5  cents 
decline  in  the  selling  price  to  $3.50. 
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Where  there  are  local  conditions  that  prevent  the  full  application  of  this 
general  scale  local  arrangements  to  be  effected  by  the  proper  officials  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  and  the  company. 

Rate  for  100  base  boxes  of  SI, 360  square  inches  each. 


Pots. 

Tinner. 

Redipper. 

Riser. 

Large. 

Small. 

Large. 

SmaU. 

Large. 

SmaU. 

Coke  mftohiiifis .  ... 

$8.01 
10.80 
0.00 
10.80 
11.11 
8.01 
0.00 
10.80 

111.55 
12.76 
11.11 
11.77 
12.05 
11.55 
11.11 

•5.06 
6.40 
6.27 
7.04 
8.36 
5.c0 
5.83 
6.40 

•7.50 

Bintrie  tin  T,  and  W.  maohinM  

7.70 

Cotnbinaticm  tin 

•11.77 
12.65 

•12.65 
13.42 

7.04 

Combination  tin,  double  rolling 

7.02 

Edward's  macbine 

0.46 

ComuKm  teme - 

6.49 

rnrnhination teme .  .  ... 

12.10 
13.42 

12.65 

6.40 

■damhlni^tion  teme.  ereasv  flnLsh 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Coke  pots, — Large  plates:  All  plates  over  490  square  inches.  Small  plates: 
All  plates  490  square  inches  and  les-s.  All  plates  18  inches  and  less  in  width. 
All  plates  22  inches  and  less  In  length.     All  plates  run  single. 

Single  tin  T.  and  W.  machines. — Large  plates:  All  plates  over  480  square 
inchea  Small  plates:  All  plates  490  square  inches  and  less.  All  plates  run 
single  lengthwise. 

Combination  tin. — Large  plates:  All  plates  over  490  square  inches.  SmaU 
plates:  All  plates  490  square  inches  and  less.  All  plates  occupying  22  inches 
and  less  of  the  rolls. 

Combination  teme. — Large  plates :  All  plates  over  490  square  inches.  Small 
plates :  All  plates  490  square  inches  and  less. 

Common  tume. — Large  plates:  All  plates  over  490  square  inches.  SmaU 
plates :  All  plates  490  square  inches  and  less.    All  plates  run  single  lengthwise. 

1.  It  is  agreed  that  31,360  square  inches  shall  be  the  numl)er  of  square  inches 
in  a  box  of  tin. 

2.  It  is  agreed  that  $1.50  shall  be  paid  on  all  single  and  combination  stacks 
for  drosslng  or  cleaning  up  of  stacks,  and  if  required  to  stay  longer  than  2\ 
hours  for  drossing,  that  50  cents  for  every  additional  half  hour  shall  be  added 
for  tinners,  redippers,  and  risers. 

3.  Where  mechanical  catchers  are  in  use  the  rate  for  dressing  shall  be  as 
follows : 

For  one  week's  dressing,  $3  per  stack;  two  weeks'  dressing,  $4  per  stack; 
three  weeks'  dressing,  $5  per  stack ;  or  for  any  part  of  the  week  thereof.  On 
days  when  not  dressing  50  cents  to  be  paid  for  cleaning  up  and  covering  rolls. 

4.  Parties  of  the  first  part  shall  report  daily  the  primes,  wasters,  and  menders 
made  by  each  man  working  on  tinning  stacks  as  soon  as  can  conveniently  be 
done,  also  report  in  base  boxes,  specifying  sizes  and  basis  weight  of  the  daily 
tin-house  output.  Reckoners  to  furnish  a  duplicate  direct  to  tinners.  Reckon- 
ers and  boxers  shall  also  recive  a  daily  report. 

5.  In  cases  where  employees  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  association  are 
required  to  stay  in  the  mlU  longer  than  1\  hours  per  turn  on  account  of  breakage 
or  shortage  of  material,  they  shall  be  paid  50  cents  per  hour  for  aU  time  lost 

6.  That  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  on  all  tinning  machines; 
and  that  starting  and  stopping  time  to  be  left  for  local  adjustment. 

Any  variation  from  this  rule  to  be  adjusted  locally. 

7.  That  the  parties  of  the  first  part  shall  take  all  material  to  and  from  the 
stacks. 

8.  Where  fractional  boxes  are  produced  It  is  agreed  that  half-box  fractions 
shall  bp  paid  tinners,  redlppers,  and  risers. 

9.  Where  ternes  are  being  run  which  are  producing  excessive  stripper  plates 
(otherwise  knowns  as  rough  plates)  the  attention  of  the  foreman  shall  be  caUed 
to  this  fact.  If  he  is  unable  to  cause  plates  to  run  properly,  tinners,  redlppers, 
and  risers  shall  be  paid  for  the  same.  If  foreman  can  run  plates  properly,  all 
strippers  produced  shaU  be  treated  as  menders. 

10.  Redlppers  shall  be  paid  50  cents  for  cleaning  grease  pot  and  putting  down 
machines. 
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11.  It  is  further  agreed  that  tinners  and  catchers  shall  be  paid  for  all  menders 
that  are  made  through  no  fault  of  theirs,  and  reckoners  shall  score  same  on 
reckoners*  slip. 

12.  On  all  stacks,  where  possible,  dminpipes  shall  be  furnished  to  run  the  oil 
from  the  oil  pot  into  the  tank,  drainpipes  to  be  from  3  inches  to  6  inches  above 
the  metal  line. 

13.  That  when  plates  45  inches  and  longer  are  worked  on  charcoal  stacks  a 
holdup  man  be  furnished  on  the  front  end. 

14.  When  redipper  is  required  to  nip  the  rolls  on  heavy  coated  temeplates 
small-iron  prices  to  be  paid. or  a  boy  furnished  to  throw  metal  on  the  rolls.  On 
heavy  coated  terne  stacks,  where  the  plates  are  not  carrying  a  sufficient  coating, 
a  man  shall  be  furnished  to  put  metal  on  the  rolls. 

15.  Twenty  per  cent  to  be  paid  above  scale  rates  on  all  plates  36  inches  long 
and  over  on  combination  tin  stacks  only. 

16.  All  plates  weighing  over  136  pounds  to  be  paid  for  as  overweight  gains, 
primes  and  wasters  to  be  figured  together. 

To  determine  number  of  boxes  including  gains  multiply  the  weight  per  box 
by  the  number  of  boxes  made  and  divide  by  136. 

17.  It  is  agreed  that  all  plates  weighing  70  pounds  or  less  per  box  shall  be 
classed  as  small  plates  for  tinners  only. 

CONFERENCE  AGBEBMBNT. 

1.  Should  the  scale  for  the  new  year  not  have  been  agreed  to,  and  while  nego* 
tiations  «re  pending,  all  tin  houses  shall  work  up  to  the  15th  of  July  in  order 
to  wor-k  MP  all  material  made  on  hot  mills  up  to  and  including  June  30  of  each 
year. 

2.  Where  hand  boxes  are  used  the  question  to  be  adjusted  locally. 

3.  Rate  on  long-time  stacks  to  be  determined  locally. 

4.  Running  scrap  or  cut  down  to  be  adjusted  locally. 

5.  Pay  days  to  conform  to  hot-mill  agreement. 

6.  All  time  lost  on  account  of  stickers  or  bad  plates  left  to  local  adjustment 

The  Chairman.  And  have  you  got  a  copy  of  the  proposal  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  proposals  above  reierred  to  are  here  printed  in  full  in  the 
record,  as  follows:) 

YoBKvnxE,  Ohio,  October  7,  1919, 

We,  the  conmaittee  representing  Liberty  l^ge  of  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion, submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  the  following 
demands  and  rates  of  wages  for  the  crafts  enumerated  below : 

First  A  universal  eight-hour  day,  with  time  and  a  half  for  over  time  and 
double  time  for  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Second.  No  member  will  be  discharged  because  of  his'  membership  in  a  labor 
union. 

Wage  rates. 


De- 
manded. 


Our 

present 

rate. 


Percent 
increase. 


Laborers  on  cold  rolls per  hour. 

Cold  roUrouiUi«rs  and  packers  (not  to  open  stickers) 

Openers  on  cold  rolls per  hour.. 

Grease  boys do — 

MILLWRIQHTS. 

steam  pipe  fitters ^ per  hour.. 

Steam  pipe  litters' helpers do — 

Mlllvrfeht  hookup do — 

First  millwright do.... 

BLACK  PICKLEBS. 

When  fire  (5)  men  pack per  ton.. 

When  four  (4)  men  pack do — 

Loaders do — 

Machine  men do.... 

Unloaders do — 

^  100  inches. 


•0.78J 
.87§ 
.85 
.70 


1.00 
.90 


1.00 


.12 
.15 
.11 
.12 
.12 


10.451 

U.46 

11.30 

.40 


.49 
.45 
.44 
.50 


.0854 
.1068 
.0748 
.0946 
.0740 


72 
50 
50 
75 


104 
100 


100 


40 
40 
47 
27 
60 
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Wage  rates — Continued. 


De- 
manded. 


Our 

present 

rate. 


Percent 
increase. 


WEm  nCKX.EBS. 

Machine  man per  ton. 

Loader .• .....do... 

Unloader do... 

Hot  mill  polishers per  hour, 

Black  plate  laborers do... 

Holdup  on  shears do... 

Hookup  on  annealing  floor do... 

Firemen  m  anneaUng do... 

Commm  labor do... 

Cold  r(dl  polishers do... 

Bar  shears do... 

SticVer  pullers do... 

Tin  liners do... 

Cranemen do... 

Box  house do... 

Ash  wheeler.  h(>t  min do... 

Buggy  man  in  tin  house do... 

Shippers  in  sorting  room do... 

Hookup  in  shipping  department do... 


.0766 
.0725 
.0735 
.42 
.44 
.47 
.46 
.46^ 
.42 
.40 
.44  J 
.45 
.45 
4&-.41H 
.44 

.4&-.4t 


:^ 


86 
86 
75 

67 


74 
76 
74 
76 
72 
6S 
71 
67 
66 
76 
78-67 
75 


LiBERTT   LOOGB   OmMITICB, 

Joseph  Lowthbb,  Presktent 
Steve  Vionovitch,  Treamtrer. 
Tom  Golosino,  Secretary, 


Wheeling  Steel  d  Iron  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va, 


Force. 

Hours. 

Present 

average 

fuUdi^'s 

pay. 

Laborers  on  cold  rolls 

16 

30 
32 
15 
3 

12 
12 

12 
16 
3 

15 

2 

7 

16 

27 

50 

6 

10 

7 

28 
17 
45 
20 
20 

720 
117 
75 
44 
55 
48 
97 

U 

11 
11 
11 
11 

12 
12 

12 
12 
12 

10 
10 
12 
12 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
12 
10 
12 
12 
10 
12 
10 

$5.76 

Cold  roll: 

Roughers  and  packers 

6.25 

Openers ". 

6.00 

Grease  boys 

5.00 

Polishers 

6.10 

Annealers: 

Firemen 

6.75 

Hook  up 

6.46 

Black  picklers: 

Loaders 

7.60 

Assorters 

8.75 

Machine  men 

8.76 

White  picklers: 

Loaders 

7.50 

Machine  men 

7.26 

Millwriehts 

6.30 

"Rot  mill,  «tc.,  polishers. 

5.88 

Holdup 

5.17 

Sticker  pullers 

5.40 

Ash  wheelers 

6.23 

Bar  shears 

5.00 

Black  plate 

4.85 

Cranemen 

6.72 

Box  house 

4.85 

Tinline 

6.80 

"Buggv  men,"  tin  house 

6.80 

Shippers 

4.96 

Hook  up,  shipping  department 

6^W 

4:S 

Hot  mil)  1 * ,  .  

Tinners  > 

..... 

Sorting  room ' 

Boiler  Douse,  engineers,  etc 

Mechanical,  etc 

Openers . . .'. 

Tui  hofisft,  bour rat«,  not  common  labor . . ^ . . . , ...  . 

Total 

1,660 

I  Tonnage  and  piecework  organized. 
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Hot  mUU, 

SINCE  ORGANIZING. 


W17. 

April; 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1918. 

January 

February 

Mareh 

April 

MSy 

June 

July 


Produc- 
tion. 


2,817 
4,282 
5,060 
3,815 
6,408 
6,586 
8,428 
7,946 
6,210 


7,072 
4,453 
7,175 
6,680 
5,844 
5,756 
5,295 


MUls. 


U8 
18 
18 
18 
18 
24 
24 
24 
24 


191»-Continued 

August 

September 

October 

Novem  ber. 

December 

1919. 

January 

February 

March 

is?!::::::::::::::::;::: 

June 

July 

August 

September 


Produc- 
tion. 


5,726 
3,063 
6,064 
4,994 
5,066 


« 137,368 


liUIs. 


24 
18 
18 
18 
18 


12 
18 
18 


24 

•  498 


» Strike. 

X  Off  part  of  time. 


*  Changed  from  18  to  24. 

*  Gross  tonnage. 


»  Average  gross  tonnage  per  mill  per  month. 


BEFORE  ORGANIZING. 


Produc- 
tion. 


MiOs. 


Produc- 
tion. 


Mills. 


1915. 

January 

February 

March 

April  and  May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December... 

1916. 

January 

February 

March 


1,558 
1,448 
2,451 
6,213 
3,206 
3,064 
3,171 
3,260 
3,707 
3,988 
3,964 


3,745 
3,838 
4,465 


191fr-Continued 

April 

M£y 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November. 

December 

1917. 

January 

February 

March 


4,075 
3,862 
3,815 
3,032 
4,502 
4,918 
5,832 
5,924 
5,059 


5,456 
4,523 
5,997 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
18 
18 
18 
18 


18 
18 
18 


105,073 


>344 


1  Gross  tonnage. 

*  Average  835.5  per  mill  per  month. 

A  mill  working  at  normal  capacity  will  produce  315  gross  tons  in  a  30-day  month  with  four  Saturdays 
and  four  Sundays. 

New  1919-20  base  price,  hot  milla. 


Gauge. 

Roller 

and 

rougher. 

Doubler. 

Heater. 

Catcher. 

Screw 
boy. 

Shear, 
men. 

Total. 

9a 

•2.48 
2.96 
3.15 
3.18 
3.34 
3.42 
3.57 
3.81 
4.23 
4.43 
4.78 

•1.46 
1.81 
1.91 
2.01 
2.28 
2.41 
2.54 
2.66 
2.85 
2.99 
3.08 

•1.62 
1.96 
2.15 
2.32 
2.60 
2.78 
2.91 
3.00 
3.28 
3.49 
3.62 

•0.95 
1.05 
1.11 
1.11 
1.26 
1.30 
1.36 
1.43 
1.66 
1.67 
1.78 

•0.62 
.75 
.82 
.82 
.84 
.85 
».87 
1.89 
^92 
1.96 
1.96 

•0.33 
.40 
.40 
.42 
.42 
.42 
.44 
.47 
.49 
.51 
.53 

•7.46 

94 

8.95 

96 

9.54 

28 

9.86 

80 

10.74 

81 

11.18 

32 

11.77 

33 

12.85 

34 

13.44 

35 

14.15 

36 

14.80 

37 

88 

4.84 

3.18 

3.72 

1.83 

«.96 

.53 

15.19 

Plus  10  per  cent. 
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Large. 


yew  1919-20  base  pricey  tin  house. 
$8.91  I  Small $11.55 


Hot-mUl  scale,  July  and  August,  1919, 

Gauge. 

Roller 

and 

rougher. 

Doublen. 

Heaters. 

Catdiers. 

Screw 
boy. 

Shear, 
men. 

Total. 

SO 

14.17 
5.01 
5.39 
5.34 
5.60 
6.74 
6.00 
6.40 
7.11 
7.44 
7.96 
8.13 

13.45 
3.04 
3.31 
3.38 
3.81 
4.05 
4.27 
4.47 
4.79 
5.03 
5  17 
6.84 

$3.73 
3. 3D 
3.61 
3.90 
4.37 
4.67 
4.89 
6.04 
5.51 
5.86 
6.08 
6.35 

11.60 
1.76 
1.86 
1.86 
3.11 
3.18 
3.28 
3.40 
3.65 
3.81 
3.99 
8.07 

11.04 
1.36 
1.38 
1.38 
1.39 
1.43 
1.46 
1.50 
1.55 
1.61 
1.61 
1.61 

fO.55 
.67 
.67 
.70 
.72 
.71 
.74 
.79 
.82 
.86 
.89 

113.53 

34 

16.08 

36 

16.03 

38 

16.56 

30 

18.06 

31 

18.78 

83 

19.64 

83 

20.60 

84 

33.43 

85 

23.60 

86 

34.69 

88 

35.34 

Tin-house  scale,  July  and  August,  1919. 
Large 11. 94       Small 15. 48 

September  and  October  the  same. 

Production  runs  89  per  cent  large,  11  per  cent  small.    Average  price,  $12.33. 
Average  time,  70  BB,  $8.63. 

Earnings  of  typical  men  in  occupations  affected  by  Amalgamated  Association 
scale,  la^t  six  numths  of  1918. 


Name. 

Num- 
ber of 
turns. 

Amount. 

Aver- 
age 
turn. 

Name. 

Nimi- 
berof 
turns. 

Amount. 

Av«r- 
a?e 
turn. 

BOLLEBS. 

F  A  Monnm 

93 
91 
91 
86 
59 
84 

11,675.00 
1,648.60 
1,829.60 
1,627.25 
1,213.05 
1,574.75 

118.01 
18.11 
20.10 
18.92 
20.56 
18.74 

HF.ATER'8  HELPBRS. 

G.  Hanke 

98 
79 
91 
76 
43 
96 

875.80 
890.60 
052.60 
748.75 
478.70 
899.70 

8.93 

D.  H.Webb 

J.  WlsnlsW 

11.27 

J.  8  McBane 

Alex.  Krainski 

10.46 

L.  H.  McKean 

Qus  Wike 

9.86 

F.  Griffith           .... 

W.  Porter    

11.13 

Wm.  Suttle 

C.  Hogc 

9.37 

Total 

Total 

604 

9,568.25 

118.98 

483 

4,846.15 

«  10.03 

DOUBLERS. 

W.Williams 

ROUGHBR8. 

E.  Sohulback 

09 
67 
85 
73 

84 
84 

512.90 
660.75 
818.65 
808.95 
956.05 
886.55 

7.43 
9.86 
9.63 
11.08 
11.38 
10.55 

89 
93 
57 
93 
75 
56 

1,014.60 
981.05 
568.45 
934.75 
689.65 

1,034.30 

11.40 

David  Lewis 

Sam  Lott 

10.54 

R.  W.  Evans ...... 

F.  Panchar 

9.97 

7as  Moore           

Jas.  Evans 

10.05 

L.  H.  Daubert 

W.  B.Coatas 

9.10 

C.  Howeil 

John  Bender 

12.02 

Total 

Total 

463 

4,643.35 

«  10.05 

493 

5,222.80 

•ia59 

DOUBLEB'S  HELPEBS. 
T^«  Rlr«lnVlA 

HBATBBS. 
A,  TT^nVe 

99 
91 
88 
72 
87 
90 

1,236.85 
1,049.45 
1,223.70 

9^.9.65 
1,040.25 

973.35 

12.40 
11.53 
13.74 
L3.05 
11.05 
10.82 

95 
96 
92 
53 
80 
85 

710.  r5 
731.80 
678.20 
569.25 
782.85 
730.80 

7.48 

n.  f^,  Julian 

F.  BroTi 

7.62 

John  Na«K 

F.  Freeland 

7.37 

John  Broolcs 

W.  Tnissell 

10.74 

Wm  McNickle 

W.  Boichet 

9.78 

B.  Hoee 

JoeSiniski 

8.50 

TotaL 

Total 

528 

: 

6,463.25 

U2.24 

501 

4.203.96 

•8.39 

r  month. 
i  This  is  an  average  of  13.4  turns  per  month,  9134.61  per  month. 
«  This  is  an  average  of  13.7  turns  per  month,  $145.08  per  month. 
•  Tills  is  an  average  of  13.9  turns  per  month,  1116.77  per  month* 
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Earnings  of  typical  men  in  occupations  affected  hy  Amalgamated  Assodaiion 
scale,  last  six  months  of  1918 — Continued. 


Name. 

Nmn- 
berof 
turns. 

Amonnt 

Aver- 

lage 
turn. 

Name. 

Num- 
ber of 
tarns. 

Amomit. 

Aveiw 

CATCHERS   (NET,   WITH 
HELPER'S        WAGES  ^ 

95 
83 
84 
92 
77 
91 

648.45 
663.70 
661.00 
766.30 
459.90 
661.75 

6.77 
7.99 
7.86 
8.32 
6.97 
7.27 

SHBARMSN— eon. 
N.  Beck 

266 
270 

867.50 
988.20 

3.38 

F.  Aberdick 

3  66 

Geo.  Stead 

Total 

F.  Blackshue 

1,449 

5,334.30 

3  68 

A  Sala 

THREE  TURNS  (DATS 
WORK). 

W   UnUlllfln 

L.  Patella 

C.  Conkel 

R.  Schwender 

11.76 
11.22 

Total 

522 

3,760.80 

•7.20 

P.  KaroTr 

11.43 
10.62 

SCREW  BOYS 

85 
97 
98 
97 
91 
89 

490.85 
689.25 
617.95 
660.00 
620.50 
581.16 

6.77 
7.10 
6.64 
6.79 
6.81 
6.62 

J.  A.  Lawles 

N.Beck 

10.14 

A .  nflAonf^rrlf      

F.  Aberdick 

10.96 

H  GftttlAS 

Total 

W.  Wassell 

!•  11.04 

T  VeKzani 

TIMERS. 

A  Yockey 



J.  Pipolake 

04 
91 
85 
79 
90 
93 
86 

972.00 
901.76 
898.65 
760.80 
863.10 
877.80 
806.11 

W.:manco 

10.34 
9.91 

Total 

552 

3,658.70 

•6.63 

Jas.  Marten.*.*.'!!!;!.'!!! 

jj  R<*ame 

10.57 
9.63 

SHEARMEN. 

257 
174 
209 
223 

1,010.00 
651.90 

1,027.15 
780.65 

3.92 
3.74 
3.81 
3.54 

H.  Meyers 

C.  French 

9.59 

W.  McMillan 

Q.  Howst 

9.66 

P  iKaroK. . 

M.  Falles 

9  48 

Total 

J  A  Lawles 

617 

6,080.21 

U9  85 

1  (Catcher's  helpers,  $2.75  and  S3  per  day,  flat  rate. 

s  This  is  an  average  of  14.5  turns  per  month,  1104.46  per  month. 

*  This  is  an  average  of  15.3  turns  per  month,  1101  6  iper  month. 

«  This  is  an  average  of  13.4  days  work  per  month,  1148.14  per  month. 

ft  This  is  an  average  of  14.7  turns  per  month,  1144.77  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  What  reason  did  they  give  for  striking  under 
those  circumstances? 

Senator  McKellar.  On  the  22d  of  September — we  are  talking 
about  the  tin-plate  strikers  now. 

Mr.  Scott.  They  presented  a  scale  here  on  Tuesday  of  this  week. 
It  was  a  scale  presented  by  the — I  might  explain  that  the  arrange- 
ment with  the  Amalgamated  Association  for  the  tin-plate  plant  did 
not  cover  all  of  the  workmen  in  that.  This  scale  was  promulgated  by 
the  Amal^mated  Asvsociation,  Liberty  Lodge,  covering  the  other 
workmen  m  this  tin-plate  plant  where  we  had  the  contract  with  us. 
That  was  presented  on  October  7  and  they  struck  on  the  9th.  This 
covers  about  500  men,  and  the  advance  they  asked  or  demanded 
runs  from  27  per  cent  to  104  per  cent  over  the  wages  at  present 
being  paid. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  are  you  paying  under  the  contract? 

Mr.  Scott.  For  common  labor  46  cents  an  hour,  10  hours. 

Senator  McKellar.  Is  that  more  or  less  than  is  being  paid  by  the 
steel  company? 

Mr.  Scott.  Practically  the  same. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  thought  that  there  was  42  cents  an  hour 

Mr.  Scott.  There  was  42  cents  an  hour  for  eight  hours  and  time 
and  a  half  over  that. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  that  is  the  way  you  figure  the  46  cents? 

141410— 19— FT  2 13 
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Mr.  ScoTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  the  scale  of  the  wages  is  the  same 

Mr.  Scott.  The  scale  of  wages  is  the  same ;  yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  pay  46  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes;  and  ne  works  10  hours,  and  they  pay  42  cents 
for  the  first  eight  hours  and  time  and  a  half  over  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  while  this  was  pending  this  strike  was 
called? 

Mr.  Scott.  This  was  presented  to  us  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  and 
they  struck  on  Thursday  morning. 

Senator  McKellar.  Did  you  refuse  to  grant  the  increase  de- 
manded ? 

Mr.  Scott.  No.    It  was  being  considered. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  particular  time  mentioned  for  the 
consideration  of  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  No;  there  was  nothing  in  this;  I  think  Mr.  Larkin, 
the  vice  president  of  the  association  in  that  district,  said  we  would 
have  another  meeting  on  the  coming  Tuesday ;  that  is,  this  coming 
Tuesday. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  did  not  catc^h  that.    Where  is  Mr.  Larkin? 

Mr.  Scott.  We  are  in  the  Wheeling  district,  and  this  gentleman 
with  me  is  from  Yorkville,  some  6  miles  up  the  river,  some  6  miles 
from  Wheeling. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  Between  4,500  and  5,000. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  how  many  do  you  employ  in  the  tin- 
plate  department? 

Mr.  Scott.  Eighteen  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  subsidiary  company  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  No  ;  we  have  no  connection. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  your  men  are  American 
citizens  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  Well,  that  is  a  little  hard  to  answer 

Senator  McKellar.  Give  your  best  judgment  about  it. 

Mr.  Scott.  I  should  say  about  25  and  75 ;  that  is,  25  per  cent  were 
foreigners.    We  have  not  got  as  many  foreigners  as  the  others. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  foreigners?  Do  you  mean 
by  that  the  unnaturalized  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  The  non-English  speaking. 

•Senator  McKellar.  Seventy-five  per  cent  Americans  and  25  per 
cent  foreigners,  do  you  say? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  a  rather  high  percentage,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Scott,  that  in  the  average 
American  industry  to-day  there  are  not  much  more  than  50  per  cent 
American  citizens — 50  per  cent  American  citizens  and  50  per  cent 
foreigners  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  I  think  that  is  true,  but  our  company  is  a  little  different 
from  them  here. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  say  citizens  as  distinguished  from  foreigners. 
I  think  the  percentage  is  much  higher  when  you  come  to  consider 
those  that  speak  the  English  language. 
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Mr.  ScoTT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  other  mills  in  that  district  tied  up  the 
same  as  yours  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  territory  do  vou  embrace? 

Mr.  Scott.  Starting  in  with  Steubenvifle,  Mingo  Junction,  Mar- 
tins Ferry,  Bellaire,  Wheeling,  Benwood 

The  Chairman.  How  many  plants  have  you  that  are  closed?. 

Mr.  ScoTT.  Well,  there  are  the  La  Belle  Iron  Works  at  Steuben- 
ville  that  are  closed,  and  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  a  plant  at 
Mingo  Junction  and  Bellaire,  Ohio,  and  they  are  both  closed.  We 
have  a  plant  at  Yorkville,  Ohio,  and  Martins  Ferry,  two  in  the  city 
of  Wheeling,  and  one  at  Benwood.  The  National  Tube  Co.  have  a 
tube  plant  at  Benwood. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  all  closed? 

Mr.  ScoTT.  They  are  all  closed. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  how  many  workmen  do  they  involve? 

Mr.  ScoTT.  They  claim  that  there  are  about  15,000  to  18,000  work- 
men. 

Senator  Sterling.  Are  they  all  independent  companies? 

Mr.  Scott.  No,  no;  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  is  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Corporation  and  the  National  Tube  Co. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  are  the  rest  of  them  independent? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  the  Whittaker  Glasson  Co.  I  be- 
lieve they  do  have  one  of  their  plants  in  Wheeling  running. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  say  that  about  75  per  cent  of  the  work- 
men employed  in  your  plant  are  American  citizens? 

Mr.  Scott.  I  say  that  they  are  English-speaking  citizens. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  say  that  about  75  per  cent  of  the  workmen 
in  your  plant  are  English-speaking  citizens? 

Mr.  Scott.  English -speaking  people,  yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  from  what  localities  they  come 
mostly  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  Do  you  mean  the  foreigners  ? 

Senator  Sterling.  No;  I  mean  your  own  American  workmen. 

Mr.  Scott.  The  Benwood  plant  has  been  a  manufacturing  plant 
for  a  great  many  years 

Senator  McKellar.  Has  there  been  any  very  great  difficulty  there? 

Mr.  Scott.  No ;  no  difficulty.  I  do  not  imagine  that  we  have — not 
over  a  half  a  dozen  all  told. 

Senator  Phipps.  Mr.  Scott,  have  you  at  any  time  discriminated 
against  union  men  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  We  have  not. 

Senator  Phipps.  Have  any  of  your  foremen  been  known  to  dis- 
charge a  man  because  he  joined  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  No  ;  that  demand  was  made  by  Mr.  Tighe  at  this  con- 
ference we  had  on  the  20th  of  September. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  that  conference  with  the  Amalgamated  As- 
sociation was  supposed  to  remain  in  force  from  the  1st  of  last  July 
to  the  30th  of  next  June,  inclusive;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Scott.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  this  demand  is  for  the  introduction  of  a  new 
scale  involving  an  increase  in  the  rates ;  is  that  right  ? 
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Mr.  Scott.  Not  all  the  ones  covered  bv  the  contract  scale,  but  these 
other  men  that  have  been  taken  into  the  Amalgamated  Association 
since  that  conference  at  Atlantic  City,  or  wherever  we  made  our 
agreement.  There  is  here  an  agreement  in  our  conference  with  the 
jSnalgamated  Association  on  that  point.  It  says  that  if  other  crafts 
in  the  company  employed  by  us  are  organized  into  the  association 
during  the  year,  and  they  make  demands  that  the  company  can  not 
meet,  then  those  crafts  shall  remain  over  and  be  taken  up  at  the 
next  succeeding  year's  scale. 

That  was  put  in  there  for  the  p)urpose  of  protecting  our  contract. 
It  was  known  that  other  people  might  come  in  during  the  year  to  go 
into  the  association,  and  we  could  not  be  put  into  the  position  of  hav- 
ing them  break  our  contract  because  they  would  not  submit  to  the 
demands  of  other  people  in  the  lodge. 

Senator  Phipps.  Now,  Mr.  Scott,  we  would  like  to  be  given  in- 
formation about  this  strike  or  walkout  on  September  26.  Does  that 
affect  men  who  were  not  covered  by  this  contract? 

Mr.  ScoTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  were  they  included 

Mr.  Scx)TT.  No  men  outside  of  the  contract 

Senator  Phipps  (interrupting).  No  men  outside  of  the  contract 
walked  out  September  22  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  Walked  out  on  September  22. 

Senator  Phipps.  They  walked  out  on  October  9,  and  that  walkout 
involves  the  additional  men  who  have  since  been  organized;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  Into  the  Amalgamated  Association  and  they  are 
now  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Phipps.  With  whom  you  have  no  scale,  and  with  whom 
under  the  agreement,  they  were  supposed  to  hold  over  until  July  1 
of  next  year  before  a  scale  would  be  made  with  them? 

Mr.  Scott.  That  is  true,  Senator. 

Senator  Phipps.  Now,  in  addition  to  those  men  who  were  demand- 
ing a  new  scale,  and  whom  you  believe  should  wait  until  the  1st  of 
next  July,  you  have  a  contingent  that  I  mentioned  covered  by  the 
existing  agreement? 

Mr.  Scott.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  did  they  walk  out  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Scott.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Phipps.  Supporting  the  demand  of  the  men  who  desired 
this  new  scale? 

Mr.  Scott.  True. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  which  you  claim  is  in  violation  of  your  con- 
tract? 

Mr.  Scott.  Absolutely :  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  what  reasons  do  they  assi^  for  the  strike? 

Mr.  Scott.  They  want  an  increase  in  wages  running  from  27  jjer 
cent  to  104  per  cent  over  the  present  scale.  I  would  like  to  put  in, 
while  we  are  on  this  matter  of  closed  and  open  shop— I  would  like 
to  submit  this,  if  you  will  bear  with  me.  This  tin  mill  we  speak  of 
was  put  in  operation  in  December,  1913,  as  an  open  mill.  We  ran 
it  as  such  up  until  March  of  1917,  and  under  stress  of  the  war  and 
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the  pressing  need  of  the  Government  for  plates  we  were  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  demands  of  the  Amalgamated  Association,  and  we 
became  unionized  in  this  one  plant.  From  the  time  we  started  the 
plant  xmtil  the  time  it  was  unionized  our  average  production  per 
mill  per  month  was  305.5  gross  tons.  Since  that  date  the  average 
is  276  gross  tons,  showing  a  loss  of  10  per  cent. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  mean  it  shows  a  loss  of  10  per  cent  since 
the  unionization? 
Mr.  ScoTT.  Yes,  sir;  since  we  have  been  unionized. 
Senator  Walsh.  Do  I  understand  that  the  men  of  the  union,  with 
whom  you  had  a  contract,  struck  in  sympathy  because  you  did  not  at 
once  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  men  who  were  newly  organized  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  Senator,  we  took  that  up ;  we  took  up  the  case.  This 
was  presented  to  us  on  Tuesday,  and  we  were  to  give  them  an  answer 

the  following  Tuesday,  and  they  all  went  out  on  the  morning 

Senator  Walsh  (interrupting).  The  newly  organized  group  that 
presented  the  demand  and  the  union  men  with  whom  you  had  a 
contract? 
Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  men  were  employed  after  that  closed 
shop  became  unionized  as  compared  with  before? 

Mr.  Scott.  Our  plant  had  been  increased,  so  that  the  number  of 
men  employed  would  not  have  any  bearing.  We  figured  on  the  aver- 
age ton  per  mill  per  month,  so  it  cost  us  an  average 

Senator  Sterling.  You  think  as  the  result  of  unionizing  that  there 
was  this  decrease  in  production  ? 
Mr.  Scott.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  about  it. 
Senator  Walsh.  Were  the  hours  shortened  after  the  unions  were 
organized? 
Mr.  Scott.  No  ;  we  were  practicalljr  along  the  same  hours. 
Senator  Walsh.  And  the  explanation  you  make  is  that  the  men, 
when  they  became  unionized,  were  less  zealous  about  the  performance 
of  their  work,  or  insisted  upon  conditions  that  resulted  in  making  the 
production  less? 

Mr.  Scott.  They  have  a  rule  in  the  association  that  provides — say 
that  it  takes  nine  men  for  a  crew  on  a  mill  If  there  is  a  man  short, 
it  will  not  start;  and  if  a  man  can  not  be  found  to  take  the  place  of 
the  vacant  man,  or  the  missing  man,  they  will  wait  two  hours,  and 
then,  if  the  man  is  not  there,  they  will  all  go  home,  and  we  will  lose 
that  work.  That  is  largely  due — to  this  is  largely  due  this  loss  of 
tonnage.  Under  the  old  order  of  things  we  would  put  in  a  man  or  we 
would  work  short  handed. 

There  is  another  thinjgr  that  I  would  like  to  submit,  and  it  is  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Wheeling  paper  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 4,  written  by  a  member  of  the  i^algamated  Association — it 
states  so  here — which  outlines  the  plan  exactly  as  they  have  followed 
it  closing  our  mill  down. 
Tlie  Chairman.  Who  was  it  written  by? 

Mr.   Scott.  It  is  written  by  Bob  Edwards,  a  member  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association. 
The  Chairman.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  Scott.  He  is  an  organizer  for  the  Amalgamated  Association. 
He  outlines  in  this  article  the  plan  they  have  followed  in  order  to 
make  the  strike  effective,  and  they  have  followed  it  exactly. 
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The  Chairman.  What  date  is  that? 

Mr.  Scott.  September  4. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  we  will  have  to  let  it  go  in.  Is  it  a 
long  article? 

Mr.  Scott.  It  is  rather  long.  He  is  rather  long-winded,  you  know. 
It  is  about  two  columns. 

The  Chairman.  Let  it  go  in.    That  is  all. 

(The  article  above  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record, 
as  follows:) 

How  TO  Win  a  Strike. 

[By  Bob  EdwardB,  of  Martins  Ferry,  member  Amalgamated  Association.] 

Now  that  the  steel  workers  of  the  United  States  are  on  the  verge  of  a  tre- 
mendous struggle,  a  strike  that  will  decide  for  the  coming  years  whether  the 
steel  workers  are  to  remain  wage  slaves  or  freemen.  It  behooves  every  worker 
who  has  the  welfare  of  his  class  at  heart  to  devote  the  entire  powers  of  his 
mind  and  Intellect  to  study  and  devise  a  means,  a  strategic  plan,  by  which  the 
forces  of  labor  can  win  the  contest  with  the  consequent  defeat  and  demoraliza- 
tion and,  we  hope,  the  utter  destruction  of  the  enemies'  powers  of  resistance.  A 
strike  of  workers  in  this  period  Is  an  actual  declaration  of  war  between  the 
proletariat  (the  workers)  and  the  capitalist;  between  a  system  of  cooperation 
and  a  system  of  exploitation;  between  right  and  wrong;  between  humanity  and 
brutality;  In  short,  between  all  that  is  noble  and  elevating  and  that  which  is 
debasing  and  low.*  A  strike  is  war,  because  all  the  horrors  of  the  battle  field 
are  repeated  in  a  strike — men  killed,  homes  disrupted,  noble  and  conscientious 
workers  put  on  the  list  of  tramps  and  undesirable  citizens.  Why?  Because 
the  workers,  following  "out  the  aspirations  of  their  souls,  fought  for  a  better 
world  to  live  in,  where  all  (even  the  capitalist)  may  live  In  contentment  and 
harmony. 

A  strike,  then,  is  war,  and  war  recognizes  one  end — the  imposition  of  the  will 
of  the  conqueror  upon  that  of  the  vanquished.  To  do  this  properly  we  must  so 
manipulate  and  direct  our  forces  that  the  offensive  must  Immediately  be  taken, 
so  that  the  struggle  will  be  short  but  strenuous.  No  conflict  was  ever  won  by 
defensive  tactics.  Take  the  battle  Into  his  city,  his  household  If  necessary,  and 
never  cry  quits  until  the  strike  is  won.  Before  entering  the  battle  it  is  well  to 
look  at  ourselves  and  question.  Are  we  ready  for  this  supreme  and,  we  hope,  final 
struggle  between  capital  and  labor?  Are  our  commands  well  organized,  fully 
equipped,  and,  above  all,  have  the  members  the  esprit  du  corps  that  Is  essential 
to  win  ?  And,  last  but  not  least,  have  the  workers  the  proper  leadership,  without 
which  quality  numbers  and  etiuipment  count  for  little?  Are  the  reins  In  the 
hands  of  men  whose  nerves  are  steady  and  strong?  The  answer  to  this  last  will 
determine  whose  shall  be  the  victory. 

In  numl>ers  we  have  enough,  if  they  are  used  intelligently  and  with  judgment. 
When  we  have  400,000  men,  use  them  all  and  not  a  fractional  part  of  them,  as 
was  done  in  the  1909-10  strike.  To  use  a  part  (and  by  so  doing  sacrifice  them) 
Is  a  blunder,  a  crime,  and  unworthy  the  noble  cause  for  which  the  w^orkers  are 
about  to  enter  and  which  all  are  ready  and  willing  to  give  their  all  In  one  more 
attempt  to  shatter  the  shackles  of  the  exploiter. 

ESPRIT  DU  CORPS   NEVER  FINER. 

The  esprit  du  corps  of  the  workers  was  never  In  finer  shape.  Like  an  athlete 
who  has  been  properly  and  carefully  trained,  labor  is  anxious  to  begin.  He  is 
tearing  even  now  at  his  leashes,  and  it  takes  great  self-control  to  hold  hlra. 
In  leadership  we  are  weak.  In  a  terrific  struggle  like  the  oncoming  one  we  need 
captains  of  Iron  and  steel.  The  present  doesn't  require  a  Napoleon  or  a  genius 
of  like  qualifications,  but  simply  a  man  or  men  with  very  ordinary  common 
sense  but  unlimited  courage.  It's  a  notorious  fact  that  present-day  labor  leaders 
are  better  politicians  than  class-conscious  soldiers ;  better  parliamentarians  than 
fighters ;  better  adapted  to  the  warmth  of  the  fireside  than  the  picket  line,  pre- 
ferring to  give  the  glad  hand  than  the  fist.  This  quality  of  leadership  Is  the 
weakness  of  the  labor  movement,  and  the  members  are  as  much  to  blame  and  are 
as  guilty  as  any.    Basil  M.  Manly  writes : 
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"  In  1909  an  attempt  was  made  to  rebuild  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  but  through  the  vacillating  policy  of  the  leaders  and  the 
ruthless  power  of  the  Steel  CJorporation  the  strilse  was  crushed,  and  the  last 
vestige  of  organization  in  the  mills  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and 
the  leading  independent  steel  companies  was  eliminated." 

This  criticism  was  caused  by  the  irresolution  and  lack  of  foresight  in  our 
national  officials  failing  to  use  the  organized  forces  at  their  command  during  the 
great  although  disastrous  strike  against  the  Steel  Trust 

Will  we  repeat  in  the  present  struggle  the  tragic  blunders  of  the  past? 

History  is  the  one  infallible  teacher.  Like  a  loving  mother,  it  points  out  the 
pitfalls  and  warns  us  from  stumbling  over  unseen  obstacles.  Although  it 
advises  and  counsels  in  a  friendly  manner,  yet  its  laws  are  inexorable  and 
If  we  disregard  the  information  given,  like  an  avenging  fury  it  tears  us  to 
pieces. 

In  the  1909-10  strike  permission  was  given  the  union  men  of  the  independent 
plants  to  continue  working  and  by  so  doing  supply  the  market  with  commodities 
which  the  strike  was  called  to  prevent.  The  men  on  strike  knew  that  as  long 
as  the  market  was  kept  full  the  strike  was  futile.  So  in  the  present  strike, 
if  the  union  men  are  forced  to  work  by  our  officials,  then  the  market  will  be 
supplied  and  the  strike  lost.  To  win  a  strike  keep  your  commodity  off  the 
market.  By  this  foolish  and  disastrous  policy  of  allowing  one  part,  to  strike 
and  the  other  to  work  is  like  a  tug-of-war  where  all  our  enemies  are  ex- 
pended against  each  other  and  the  capitalist  laughs  in  his  sleeves  to  see  such 
«port.  Following  out  this  failure,  not  through  the  efforts  of  the  steel  magnates, 
but  by  our  own  brothers  with  union  cards,  and  by  that  act  becoming  that 
worse  thing  of  all,  a  union  scab. 

SHALL  TRAGEDY  BE  REPEATED? 

Shall  we  repeat  this  tragedy  and  throw  unionism  back  a  generation?  By 
no  means.  Call  out  the  independent  plants  as  well.  Let  every  local  go  on 
record  (it  is  their  duty)  that  belongs  to  the  independent  company,  as  showing 
their  willingness  to  lay  down  their  tools  at  the  call  of  the  national  executive 
hoard.  By  this  act  you  will  show  the  enemy  the  solidarity  of  the  workers 
and  put  the  fear  of  man  of  man  (they  have  no  fear  of  God)  In  their  hearts. 
Do  this  immediately.  Delay  will  be  fatal.  Show  the  world  for  once  a  clear 
case  of  class-con  clous  action.  For  the  Independent  plants  to  work  and  supply 
the  market  with  goods  Is  to  betray  our  brothers  on  the  firing  line  who  are  man- 
fully fighting  the  most  coUosal  combination  of  wealth  and  unscupulousness 
the  world  ever  saw.  If  the  men  in  Independent  plants  don't  willingly  come 
to  the  striker's  assistance,  then  the  locals  on  strike  should  force  them  out 
or  recognize  them  for  what  they  are,  Judases.  War  or  a  strike  of  workers 
is  analogous  to  club  law,  or  the  law  of  the  strongest.  If  the  sentiment  of 
brotherhood  were  universally  diffused  and  practiced,  and  a  system  of  inter- 
national morality  established  and  fully  accepted,  there  would  be  no  need  of 
war  or  strikes.  As  it  is.  brotherhood  Is  In  the  background,  and  the  merry  war 
of  clubs  goes  on.    The  one  with  the  biggest  club  wins. 

As  a  maxim  of  military  science  that  to  win  a  war  Is  to  destroy  the  enemy's 
organized  forces.  At  present  (although  the  capitalist  employ  such  means)  labor 
does  not  use  machine  guns,  rifles,  and  clubs  to  destroy  the  enemy's  forces, 
consequently  other  means  must  be  resorted  to.  What  are  the  organized 
forces  of  capitalism?  What  are  their  sinews  of  war?  It's  not  men.  Labor 
has  practically  all  these.    Then  it  must  be  some  other  quantity. 

Capitalism  is  based  on  the  exploitation  of  the  wage  earners.  It  Is  a  system 
of  society  In  which  the  greater  part  of  production  Is  carried  on  by  employers 
who  use  the  accumulated  stock  of  wealth  to  acquire  machinery  and  raw 
material  and  to  hire  labor  to  produce  goods  for  sale  and  profit.  Therefore, 
as  long  as  the  capitalist  can  hire  labor  his  stock  of  wealth  continually  increases. 
The  sinews  of  war  of  the  capitalist  Is  this  stock  of  wealth.  This  Is  the  or- 
ganized forces  of  the  enemy.  These  must  either  be  destroyed  or  change  their 
ownership.    When  this  Is  done,  the  host  of  labor  will  be  victorious. 

There  is  another  plan  which  is  not  practicable  and  is  to  permit  this  stock 
of  wealth  to  gradually  eat  Itself  up  by  taxes,  overhead  expense,  and  dividends. 
We  will  not  consider  this,  as  too  much  time  is  required. 
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HOW   TO  WIN. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  capitalist  stock  of  wealth  Increases  In  direct 
proportion  to  the  number  of  workers  employed,  and  decreases  In  like  ratio 
when  the  number  grows  less,  and  disappears  entirely  when  work  ceases. 
Therefore  to  destroy  the  capitalist  sinews  of  war,  his  organized  forces,  is  simply 
to  lay  down  your  tools,  refuse  to  work,  and  the  strike  is  won.  But  to  do 
this  effectively,  necessitates  the  total  cessation  of  work  of  all  union  men  In 
the  Industry  affected.  Not  alone  in  the.  plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  but 
all  steel  plants  of  the  country.  By  this  means  the  steel  industry  is  com- 
pletely paralyzed,  which  is  the  end  desired  by  all  strikes. 

Second  plan  is  to  change  the  ownership  of  the  means  of  producing  the  stock 
of  wealth  of  the  capitalist.  This  plan  is  the  most  reasonable  and  logical 
that  can  be  adopted  and  will  do  away  with  and  eliminate  the  hardships, 
brutalities,  and  killing  that  Is  Incident  and  Inevitable  in  all  strikes  and  par- 
ticularly so  in  the  coming  struggle. 

If  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  Government  do  not  see  fit  to  take 
over  the  steel  industry  and  control  and  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
then  let  them  keep  hands  off  the  coming  struggle  and  be  an  impartial  observer 
of  the  conflict.  If  the  manufacturers  use  peaceful  means  the  workers  will 
act  accordingly.  Should  the  moneyed  power  resort  to  machine  guns,  gas  bombs 
as  intimated,  rifles,  etc.,  then  the  workers  will  defend  their  rights  as  American 
citizens  and  rely  upon  the  following  code  of  internaticMial  law : 

When  a  community  is  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  the  individual  man  must  take 
the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  defend  his  life  and  his  rights  with  violence, 
if  need  be. 

When  armed  thugs  and  strikebreakers  are  Imported  into  a  community  that 
community  is  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  every  Individual  is  fully  empowered 
to  take  up  arms  and  defend  his  life  and  rights.  Now,  we  have  arrived  at  the 
following  strategical  plan.  First,  a  general  assault  along  the  whole  line  wfth 
every  union  man  participating.  Second,  the  destruction  of  the  sinews  of  war 
of  the  enemy  and  as  a  tactical  maneuver  thd  selling  of  every  single  share  of 
stock  that  the  union  man  and  his  friends  may  possess  in  any  steel  corporation. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  effective  weapons  labor  has.  Third,  the  taking  over 
by  the  Government  of  the  steel  Industry  and  its  democratic  control  and  use 
for  the  people. 

Another  military  maxim  Is,  "  Guard  against  the  plans  of  the  enemy."  A  good 
general  Is  like  a  good  checker  player,  always  trying  to  anticipate  the  moves  of 
his  opponent  The  chief  proposition  for  the  capitalists  is  to  operate  the  plants, 
and  continue  them  In  operation  so  that  they  can  enlarge,  If  possible,  their 
stock  of  wealth  and  starve  the  strikers  into  submission.  Where  will  they 
secure  the  necessary  hands?  They  will  not  advertise  for  men  with  the  quali- 
fications, "Poles,  Syrians,  and  Rumanians  preferred,"  as  they  blundered  in 
1909.  The  capitalist  Is  intelligent  and  resourceful  and  will  not  tempt  fate  in 
the  same  way.  His  eyes  are  cast  to  the  sunny  South  and  even  now  the  tramp, 
tramp  of  the  black  man  is  heard  as  the  exodus  nears  the  turbulent  clime  of 
the  North.  A  few  short  years  ago  the  tramp,  tramp  was  South  by  the  white 
for  the  liberation  of  the  slave.  Now,  the  hordes  of  the  blacks  are  on  their  way 
North  for  the  enslavement  of  the  whites.    Ugh,  this  stinks,  let's  quit. 

TESTIMONY  OP  MATT  O'KEILIT. 

(Matt  O'Eeilly  was  then  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows:) 

The  Chairman.  Give  vour  name  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  O'Eehxt.  Matt  d'Keilly. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  O'Eeiixy.  Denora,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  steel  plant  there? 

Mr.  O'Eeilly.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Whose  steel  plant  is  it? 

Mr.  O'Eeilly.  It  is  the  steel  plant  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  no  evidence  from  that  part  of  the 
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country,  and  we  would  like  to  hear  from  you.    Are  you  working  in 
the  steel  mill  there? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  an  assistant  roller  in  the  rod  depart- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  there? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Fourteen  years. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  you  an  American  citizen? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  I  am  an  American  citizen. 

The  Chairman.  And  where  were  you  bom?    Were  you  born  here? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  I  was  bom  here;  h!orn  in  this  coxmtry. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  time  you  worked  there,  tell  us  some- 
thing about  the  wages. 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Well,  our  ^ievance  to-day  is  not  so  much  about 
the  wages,  as  it  is  the  working  conditions  and  the  hours  and  the 
right  of  free  speech. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  go  out  on  the  strike? 

Mr.  O^Reilly.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  that  mill? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Between  4,000  to  4,500. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  man^  are  there  out  on  the  strike? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Well,  I  should  judge  there  are  about  4,200  out  on 
the  strike. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  proportion  of 
foreigners  who  are  out  on  the  strike? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Well,  in  our  town,  I  would  say  they  are  about  85 
per  cent  foreigners. 

The  Chairman.  And  among  the  workers  in  the  mill? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Among  the  workers  in  the  mill,  while  I  worked, 
the  department  that  I  worked  in,  they  employ  about  2,400  men,  and 
they  have  581  English-speaking  fellows  on  the  pay  roll. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  the  rest  are  foreigners? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  All  the  rest  are  foreigners. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  town  is  it,  Mr.  O'Reilly. 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  It  is  18,000  population. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  of  mills  that  you  worked  in; 
how  about  the  rest? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  It  will  compare,  I  think,  just  about  the  same.  We 
have  three  departments  under  the  same  conditions.  They  have  the 
steel  works  and  the  blast  furnace  and  the  rod  and  steel  works,  and 
582  out  of  2,000  steel  workers  are  Americans.  They  do  not  classify 
the  foreign  people  Americans  in  our  town. 

Senator  McKell\r.  How  many  of  those  have  become  naturalized? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Well,  I  should  judge  there  is  70  per  cent  of  them 
naturalized. 

The  Chairman.  Seventy  per  cent  of  them  are  naturalized  ? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  you  say  that  only  about  300  are  work- 
ing in  that  plant  now  ? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  There  are  about  300  working  there  now. 

Senator  Sterling.  ^Vhat  is  the  nationality  of  the  foreign  element 
out  there  ? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Well,  Slavs  and  Russians  and  Italians 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  many  Russians? 
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Mr.  O'Reilly.  No:  there  are  not  so  many  Russians. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  Slovaks? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Yes;  we  have  the  Slovaks. 

The  Chairman.  Of  all  those  foreign  nationalities,  which  of  them 
predominate  ? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  The  Slavish. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  went  out  on  this  strike 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Yes,  sir;  the  Slavish. 

The  Chahiman.  When  you  went  out  on  this  strike,  what  were  you 
earning  at  the  time  you  went  out  on  the  strike? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Well,  my  average  would  inin  about  $16  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  run  about  $16  a  day  ? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  married  man  ? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  No,  sir ;  I  am  a  single  man. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  single? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  $16  a  day ;  why  did  you  strike  ? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Well,  my  hours  are  too  long  and  we  want  better 
conditions. 

The  Chairman.  What  hours  do  you  work? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Well,  I  work  from  6  to  6,  12  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Twelve  hours,  and  how  many  days  in  the  week? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.    Six  days. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  work  six  days? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  We  do  not  operate  on  Sunday. 

The  Chairman.  Your  complaint  is,  then,  that  the  hours  are  too 
long? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  My  complaint  is  long  hours. 

The  Chahiman.  Anythmg  else? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  That  is  one  complaint  that  we  have,  and  also  the 
working  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  rate  of  wages  you  are 
receiving? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Yes;  I  was  truly  satisfied  with  the  same  rate  of 
wages. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  nearly  as  much  as  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator gets. 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Well,  but  I  work  longer. 

The  Chairman.  I  doubt  that.  Maybe  you  work  harder.  What 
about  the  complaints  ?  What  complaints  have  you  had  ?  Have  you 
any  fault  to  find  with  getting  the  complaints  to  those  officers  above 
you? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  not  get  any  complaint 
past  our  foreman.  If  we  have  any  grievance  and  take  it  to  the  fore- 
man, that- is  as  far  as  we  can  go.  If  we  go  to  the  general  superin- 
tendent, he  calls  the  foreman  in,  and  he  will  make  it  so  uncomfort- 
able for  us  in  there  that  we  will  have  to  quit. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  seen  that  worked  out? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  been  worked  out  on  me  personally. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  worked  out  on  you  personally? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Two  years  ago  this  month. 

The  Chairman.  Ana  you  went  back  to  work  ? 
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Mr.  O'Reilly.  I  left  and  went  to  different  works  of  the  United 
Stat-es  Steel  Corporation,  looking  for  a  job,  and  I  had  to  go  back. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  reason  did  they  give  you  for  not  em- 
ploying you? 

Mr.  O'Keilly.  Well,  they  just  would  not  hire  me.  You  know  I 
only  followed  up  the  rod  work,  and  I  would  go  to  the  different  rod 
mills  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire 

Senator  Sterling  (interrupting).  Did  they  say  that  they  had 
sufficient  help? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Yes,  sir;  they  said  that  they  had  sufficient  help. 

Senator  'Sterling.  And  how  long  have  you  been  working  in  that 
mill? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Fourteen  years. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  how  long  have  you  been  earning  $16  a 
day?  ' 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Well,  since  that  last  increase. 

Senator  McKellar.  Were  you  in  the  Army? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Why  was  it  that  you  were  not  in  the  Army? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  I  was  past  the  draft  age. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  old  are  you? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Thirty-nine. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  that  was  before  the  draft  age  was  ex- 
tended  

Mr.  O'Reilly.  It  was  within  the  second  draft,  but  I  was  never 
taken. 

Senator  McKellar.  Had  you  ever  been  notified  and  did  you  make 
claim  for  exemption? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  No  ;  I  never  made  any  claim  for  exemption. 

Senator  McKellar.  They  just  passed  you  by? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  say  that  your  complaint  is  about  getting 
your  complaints  to  the  officers? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  department  you  work  in? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Well,  it  runs  through  the  whole  works.  It  is  not 
just  in  the  department  I  work  in,  but  through  the  whole  works. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  work  is  organized? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Well,  we  are  oi^anized  about  98  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Ninety-eight  per  cent? 

Mr.  O'Rehxy.  Ninety-eight  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  true  before  the  strike? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  That  was  true  before  the  strike. 

The  Chairman.  Could  not  you  get  your  complaint  through  the 
committees  of  the  union? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  They  won't  recognize  a  committee.  We  could  not 
send  a  committee. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  would  they  say  when  you  would  take  a 
complaint  to  them?  I  consider  that  this  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
A  man  ought  to  have  an  avenue  for  his  complaint  to  those  who  con- 
trol the  mill.  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  just  how  that  is. 
How  did  they  treat  you? 
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Mr.  O'Reilly.  Well,  the  only  avenue  we  have,  we  have  to  take  our 
grievances  to  our  foreman,  and  the  foreman  will  tell  you  that  he 
will  take  it  up  with  the  superintendent,  and  we  wait  for  weeks  and 
we  do  not  hear  anything  about  it.  If  you  go  to  see  the  superintend- 
end,  he  will  come  back  at  the  foreman  and  ask  him  about  such  a 
thing,  and  they  will  pass  it  off,  and  then  the  foreman  gets  back  on  the 
individual. 

Senator  McKellar.  He  penalizes  you  for  having  gone  over  his 
head? 

Mr.  O'Reillt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  had  appealed  to  him  first? 

Mr.  O'Eeilly.  Yes ;  after  I  had  appealed  to  him  first,  but  take  it 
on  further  and  he  will  work  on  us  for  that. 

Senator  McKellar.  Now,  when  that  will  happen,  just  tell  us  ex- 
actly the  method.  Take  the  case  of  two  years  ago.  What  was  the 
trouble?     What  did  you  try  to  get  to  the  mill  authorities? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  I  tried  to  get  away  from  some  of  the  abuses  of  my 
foreman. 

Senator  McKellar.  He  was  abusive  to  you,  was  he? 

Mr.  O'Eeilly.  He  was  abusive  to  me  and  to  everybody,  and  I 
could  not  stand  it  any  longer,  and  I  took  it  to  the  superintendent,  and 
that  was  the  end  of  it. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  did  he  say  to  you  after  he  found  out 
that  you  had  carried  it  to  the  superintendent? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  He  told  me  that  I  would  have  to  come  back  there 
and  work  if  I  wanted  to  work  for  the  company. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  many  men  were  there  under  this  fore- 
man? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  About  400  men. 

Senator  McKellar.  About  400? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  400. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  did  not  take  it  up  again  with  the  foreman 
himself? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  I  had  to  come  back  to  him  to  go  to  work. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  submit  your  complaint  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  abuses  heaped  upon  you  by  the  foreman,  through  the 
foreman? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Yes,  sir;   through  the  foreman. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  did  the  foreman  say? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  That  is  why  I  got  so  much  abuse  from  the  foreman, 
that  was  why  I  took  it  up  with  the  superintendent. 

Senator  Stirling.  But,  in  the  first  mstance,  was  the  complaint  to 
the  superintendent  of  some  abuse  bj  the  foreman? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  No;  the  complaint  I  made  directly  to  the  fore- 
man. 

Senator  Sterling.  Well,  what  did  you  complain  of? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  That  I  wouldn't  stand  that  any  more,  that  abuse ; 
I  am  an  American.  I  left  the  employ  of  the  company,  and  when  I 
went  to  work  again  for  the  company  I  had  to  come  back  to  that  same 
foreman.    That  is  the  man  I  am  working  for  to-day. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  expect  that  foreman,  of  whom  you  had 
complained,  to  transmit  your  complaint  to  the  superintendent? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  When  I  come  back  I  took  it  up  through  the  super- 
intendent, when  I  found  out  exactly  how  everything  stood,  that  I 
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•could  not  work  anywhere  else.  I  had  to  come  back  there  in  order 
to  go  to  work,  and  I  went  up  and  saw  the  superintendent. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  long  were  you  absent  from  your  work? 

Mr.  O'Reillt.  Well,  I  was  absent  three  months.  He  told  me  to 
go  and  talk  to  the  foreman  and  go  back  in  there  and  work  and 
evervthing  will  be  all  right,  and  since  that  time  I  never  had  any 
trouole  with  the  foreman. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  went  back,  and  since  that  time  you  never 
had  any  trouble  with  the  foreman? 

Mr.  O'Reillt.  I  went  back,  and  since  that  time  I  never  had  any 
trouble  with  the  foreman,  but  I  had  to  go  to  the  superintendent. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  in  all  of  your  years  of  work  that  is  the 
only  trouble  you  had  ? 

Mr.  O'Eehxy.  That  is  the  only  trouble  I  had. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  in  this  case  vou  had — ^you  did  get  a  hearing 
from  the  superintendent,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  I  got  a  hearing  from  the  superintendent;  I  made 
it  my  business  to  get  a  hearing. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  seem  to  be  an  unusually  intelligent  man, 
to  me^  and  you  are  making  $16  a  day,  which,  to  some  of  us,  seems  to 
be  quiet  a  good  salary.  Would  you  mind  explaining  to  us  the  cir- 
cumstances or  the  causes  that  led  you  to  quit  a  place  paying  you 
$16  a  dav,  voluntarily  ? 

Mr.  O^Reilly.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKjellar.  Please  ^ve  it. 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Tlie  money  is  not  worth  $16  a  day — $16  a  day  is 
not  worth  the  hours  that  I  put  in  to  get  it  on  a  man's  health  and  con- 
dition of  life  inside  of  one  of  those. mills. 

Senator  McKellar.  Then  the  real  reason  of  it  is  that  you  do  not 
feel  that  you  are  equal  to  the  work  physically ;  is  that  the  reason  ? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  That  is  my  reason  for  wanting  the  eight-hour  day. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  you  think  that  you  could  stand  it  for 
8  hours,  but  that  you  could  not  stand  it  for  12  hours? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  I  could  stand  it  for  8  hours  but  can't  stand  it  for 
12  hours. 

Senator  McKellar.  That  is  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  That  is  the  idea. 

The  Chairman.  And  even  8  hours  with  less  money  ? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Yes,  sir;  even  8  hours  with  less  money. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  the  money  consideration  is  not 
the  complaint,  is  not  the  principal  thing? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Not  in  our  line  of  occupation. . 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  not  complaining  of  that? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  I  am  not  complaining  of  that. 

Senator  Sterling.  Describe  the  nature  of  your  work.  We  would 
like  to  know  just  what  physical  exertion  is  required  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  My  particular  line  of  work,  I  have  this  set  of  rolls 
to  take  care  of.  We  are  over  the  rods  that  are  running  through  there 
from  6  o'clock  in  the  morning — ^hot  iron  is  going  through  those  rolls 
for  11  hours  there,  except  1  hour.  I  have  to  adjust  those  rolls  to 
keep  the  iron  down,  and  to  catch  onto  those  rolls 

Senator  Sterling.  Is  not  that  done  bv  machinery  ? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  No  ;  it  is  done  by  hand. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  have  a  long 
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Mr.  O'Eeilly.  The  adjustment  of  the  rolls  is  done  by  hand  with 
wrenches. 

Senator  Sterling.  There  is  no  heavy  lifting,  is  there? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Heavy  lifting?  I  have  to  pull  on  a  wrench  and 
pull  that  across 

Senator  McKellar  (interposing).  And  about  how  much  is  that 
temperature — what  is  the  temperature  of  that  iron  ? 

Mr  O'Beilly.  Well,  I  could  not  say  what  temperature  it  is.  We 
roll  at  all  temperatures. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  suppose  you  get  used  to  it  and  you  do  not 
mind  it? 

Mr.  O'Beilly.  It  is  according  to  the  grade  of  steel.  You  do  not 
roll  all  steel  at  the  same  temperature. 

Senator  Phipps.  Perhaps  it  will  enlighten  the  Senators  to  make  a 
few  comparisons.  Are  the  conditions  in  the  rod  mills  about  the  same 
as  they  are  in  the  pipe  mills  ? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  No;  the  conditions  are  altogether  different,  Sen- 
ator. All  the  rods  in  the  rod  mills  are  all  handled  by  hand,  with 
wrenches.  The  men  working  on  the  rolls  have  to  catch  these  rods 
coming  out  of  one  set  of  rolls  and  turn  them  over  and  under. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  that  is  a  pait  of  your  labor? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Min^  is  the  adjusting  of  the  rolls. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  you  are  working  on  the  rolls,  using  the 
tongs  as  you  described  ? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  do  the  men  get  there? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  There  is  about  $2.50  difference.  I  may  be  wrong; 
about  $2.50, 1  guess. 

Senator  Sterling.  Yours  is  about  $2.50  more? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  About  $2.50  more. 

Senator  Sterling.  They  get  $13.50  and  you  get  $16? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  We  get  tonnage,  according  to  how  many  tons ;  what 
we  make. 

The  Chairman.  Your  objection  is  on  the  question  of  presenting 
complaints,  is  it? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  We  do  not  have  any  avenue  for  any  complaints 
whatever. 

The  Chairman.  First,  it  is  the  question  of  presenting  complaints; 
is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  second  is  the  eight-hour  day? 

Mr.  O'Reiixy.  The  eight-hour  day. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Well,  there  is  the  danger  of  it  that  we  could  com- 
plain of. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  down  your  complaints.  Those  are 
two  of  your  complaints  ? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Those  are  my  two  complaints. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  And  this  time  and  a  half,  you  know.  It  is  figured 
that  we  get  paid  the  tonnage  pay  and  time  and  a  half  for  all  over 
eight  hours,  but  we  don't ;  we  get  paid  by  the  ton.  We  get  time  and  a 
half  for  one-third  of  the  12  hours'  work. 
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The  Chairman.  For  instance,  those  are  your  complaints.  Is  there 
anything  in  the  recognition  of  the  union?  Do  you  demand  that? 
Is  it  one  of  those. demands? 

Mr.  O'Eeiixy.  One  of  the  demands  is  the  recognition  of  organized 
labor. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  understand  now  that  you  can  not  get  your 
complaints  through? 

Mr.  O'Beilly.  vVe  can  not  get  our  complaints  through  without  any 
detriment  to  the  individual. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  eight-hour  day.  If  you 
had  your  eight-hour  day,  would  you  go  back  to  work? 

Mr.  O'Eehxy.  If  we  got  the  eight  hours  and  recognition  of  the 
union. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  the  matter  of  the  wages;  take  your  own 
case;  what  wages  do  you  think  would  be  fair,  working  8  hours  a  day 
instead  of  11  or  12? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  In  my  own  position.  Senator? 

Senator  McKellar.  Yes;  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  right 
adjustment  ? 

Mr.  0'REnj.Y.  Well,  I  think  the  right  adjustment — at  the  present 
time  we  are  getting,  it  would  average  me  about  $12  a  day. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  would  you  be  satisfied  to  take  it  on  that 
basis? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Perfectly  satisfied,  having  it  on  that  basis. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  you  would  rather  have  it  on  that  basis 
than  your  present  wages? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  I  would  rather  have  it  than  my  present  wages. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  working  12  hours  ? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  And  working  12  hours. 

Senator  Sterling.  There  was  no  interference  with  the  organiz- 
ing of  the  union  in  your  shop,  was  there? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  said  that  98  per  cent  of  the  men  were 
union  inen  ? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  We  do  not  have  the  right  of  collective  bargaining 
or  anything. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  mean  the  organizing  of  the  unions  yourselves. 
There  was  no  discrimination  as  against  the  individual  union  men? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  If  it  was  known  they  were  discharged  out  of  the 
plant. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  98  per  cent  of  the  men  were  union  men? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Ninety-eight  of  the  men  were  union  men,  but  we 
got  the  organization  there  l^fore  they  knew  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  When  did  the  98  per  cent  organize? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Thev  have  been  organized  up  there  since  last  year. 

Senator  Sterling.  Since  last  year? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  last  year,  they  were 
letting  the  union  men  in  the  shop 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  There  were  no  union  men  there  at  all. 

Senator  Sterling.  There  were  no  union  men  there  at  all? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  We  did  not  have  a  union  man  working  in  the  shop ; 
if  it  was  known  they  would  have  fired  them  out. 
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The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  meetings  in  this  town? 
Did  they  allow  meetings  in  the  town? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  We  have  our  local  organization  meetings.  That  is 
the  rod  and  mill  department — ^we  can  hold  their  meetmgs  once  a 
week  in  a  hall,  but  we  would  not  have  a  mass  meeting  where  all  the 
fellows  can  get  together. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  done  to  teach  English  to  these 
non-Enfflish-speaking  men  and  women  ? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  The  only  possible  chance  they  have  to  learn  any 
English  is  from"  the  English-speaking  workmen  in  there. 

Senator  McKellar.  Have  you  any  schools  in  that  town — anight 
schools? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Neither  in  the  plant  or  outside — ^the  public 
authorities  ? 

Mr.  O'Rehly.  The  authorities  have  a  night  school,  but  they  would 
not  take  the  trouble  to  try  to  teach  any  of  the  foreigners. 

Senator  McKellar.  If  they  were  citizens  they  would  have  a  right 
to  go  to  the  school,  wouldn't  they  ? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  They  would  not  have  enough  teachers  to  handle 
them. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  there  been  any  requests  made  of  the 
company  to  help  in  the  matter  of  night  schools  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  d'REiLLY.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  it  occur  to  you  that  the  company 
might  assist  in  establishing  night  schools  for  the  foreigners,  so  that 
they  could  learn  English  ? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  If  they  had  any  way  to  get  to  the  company^^— 

Senator  Sterling.  Haven't  you  known  of  the  company  assisting 
at  other  plants  in  the  way  of  night  schools,  providing  night  schools 
for  them? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  I  do  not  know.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  attended  school? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Oh,  yes;  I  have  attended  school. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  high-school  graduate? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  No,  sir;  I  never  got  that  far. 

Senator  McKellar.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  tremendous 
advantage,  both  to  the  men  and  to  the  companies  and  to  the  commu- 
nity, if  these  foreigners,  especially  the  younger  element  of  them,- 
should  be  taught  English  and  be  taught  the  oeauties  of  becoming 
American  citizens? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Yes,  I  think,  Senator,  it  would  be  of  great  advan- 
tage. 

Senator  McKellar.  Have  you  ever,  seeing  that  you  arie  such  a 
sprightly  man — a  sprightly  minded  man — ^has  it  ever  occurred  to 
you  to  start  a  movement  of  that  kind  for  the  education  and  the 
Americanization  of  these  men  there,  your  fellow  employees?  Don't 
you  think  it  would  be  a  splendid  thing  if  such  a  movement  were 
started  ? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  It  would  be  a  good  thing,  a  movement  of  that  kind, 
but  the  only  avenue  we  have  is  to  try  to  teach  and  to  talk  to  those 
foreigners  in  the  mill,  and  when  you  work  12  hours  a  day  you  do  not 
have  much  time  to  enter  into  such  a  movement. 
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Senator  Sterung.  Do  you  think  that  the  superintendent  would  have 
put  you  out  if  you  had  gone  to  see  him  about  a  matter  of  this  kind  ? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  How  much  time  would  we  have  working  that  timet 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  indorse  that  kind  of  a  movement?  Do 
you  think  that  the  men  would  like  to  see  the  English  language  taught 
out  there  ? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Yes;  and  if  we  could  have  that  started,  they  would 
not  have  room  to  house  the  night  school. 

TESTIHONT  OF  PETER  P.  WALSH. 

(Peter  P.  Walsh  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been 
duiy  sworn,  testified  as  follows:) 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr,  Waush.  Police  commissioner  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  police  commissioner? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  take  charge  of  what  is  known  as  the  fifth  police  dis- 
trict, on  the  South  Side  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  taking  from 

Senator  Phipps  (interposing).  Having  charge  of  that  bureau,  who 
come  under  your  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  Walsh.  All  the  police  officers  in  that  district. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  have  you  to  do  with  the  magistrates,  alder- 
men, or  police  judges,  whatever  they  may  be  termed? 

Mr.  Walsh.  The  magistrates  come  under  the  department  of  the 
mayor. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  you,  of  course,  have  no  control  over  the 
police  magistrates? 

Mr.  Waush.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  you  are  supposed  to  see  that  in  the  case  of 
arrest  that  the  officer  formally  presents  charges  against  the  person 
arrested.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Now,  the  officers  under  the  city  ordinance,  what 
are  their  powers  of  arrest? 

Mr.  Walsh.  They  can  arrest  either  on  view  or  on  a  warrant. 

Senator  Phipps.  Now,  in  the  first  case,  on  view,  what  would  that 
be  comprised  of? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Where  they  would  see  one  man  or  two  men  en- 
gaged in  a  fight  on  the  street,  they  could  come  along  and  arrest  them 
on  view,  if  there  is  disorderly  conduct. 

Senator  Phipps.  Suppose  they  were  not  fighting,  but  were  con- 
gregated on  the  streets  in  a  group  or  prowling,  would  the  officer  have 
the  right  to  disperse  them  or  to  arrest  them  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  He  would  disperse  them,  and  if  they  refused  to  move 
he  could  lock  them  up  and  keep  them  as  loiterers. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  are  the  charges  that  come  under  the  arrest 
on  view? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Disorderly  conduct,  suspicious  persons,  and  violating 
the  city  ordinances. 

Senator  Phipps.  Let  us  understand  about  suspicious  persons. 
What  would  he  consider  sufficient  on  which  to  arrest  a  man  as  being 
a  suspicious  person  ? 
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Mr.  Walsh.  Well,  if  he  would  run  against  a  man  who  was  not 
known  in  the  district — in  the  district  where  he  would  apprehend 
him — an  entire  stranger  there,  and  if  he  could  not  give  a  reasonable 
account  of  himself,  what  he  was  doing,  he  would  charge  him  as 
being  a  suspicious  person. 

Senator  Phipps.  Suppose  an  officer's  attention  was  called  to  the 
performance  of  a  stranger  by  other  persons,  say  that  they  were  not 
fighting,  but  say  that  he  was  stopping  people  on  the  street,  interview- 
ing or  threatening  them,  would  that  be  sufficient  cause  for  arrest 
without  taking  out  a  warrant? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  It  would  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  when  a  man  is  taken  in  arrest  he  is  taken  to 
the  police  headquarters ;  is  he  taken  to  the  nearest  one  or  to  the  one 
to  which  the  officer  reports? 

Mr.  Walsh.  He  is  taken  to  the  nearest  police  station. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  is  the  method  of  procedure  there? 

Mr.  Walsh.  He  is  brought  in  in  the  wagon  and  the  wagon  man 
is  ^ven  the  charge  and  he  in  turn  gives  it  to  the  sergeant  in  the 
police  station  and  the  sergeant  takes  a  report  of  the  case,  the  man's 
name,  his  address,  marriSi  or  single,  what  nationality,  what  occu- 
pation, whether  he  can  read  and  write,  and  enters  it  upon  the  blotter, 
and  the  charge. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  the  charge  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  And  the  charge. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  is  Imown  as  the  blotter? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  it  is  practically  a  calendar  or  a  docket? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  soon  after  the  hearing — ^how  soon  after  the 
arrest  will  the  person  be  given  his  hearing? 

Mr.  Walsh.  The  magistrate  holds  the  hearing  in  the  morning  at 
8  o'clock. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  the  men  who  are  arrested  the  night  before, 
say  around  midnight,  would  they  have  an  opportunity  to  furnish  bail 
so  as  to  avoid  spending  the  night  in  jail? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Oh,  yes;  onlj^  m  the  case  of  suspicion.  A  man  for 
disorderly  conduct  or  violating  the  city  ordinance  or  loitering  he 
could  get  out  on  $15  forfeit  and  violating  the  city  ordinance  or  dis- 
orderly conduct  on  $30  forfeit  for  his  appearance  at  the  hearing  in 
the  morning. 

Senator  Phipps.  Tell  us  what  the  method  of  the  procedure  is. 

Mr.  Walsh.  If  the  charge  were  disorderly  conduct,  the  officer  and 
prisoner  are  sworn.  The  magistrate  asks  the  officer  to  make  his 
statement.  The  officer  testifies  to  what  he  arrested  him  for  and 
what  he  was  doing,  and  the  judge  in  turn  interrogates  the  prisoner 
and  asks  him  what  he  has  to  say  to  the  officer's  statement,  whether 
true  or  not  true.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases  they  say  that  they 
have  nothing  to  say. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  think  that  is  the  rule;  they  make  no  defense? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes, 
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Senator  Phipps.  In  a  case  where  a  prisoner  asks  for  counsel,  asks 
for  an  attorney  to  question  the  officer  and  examine  him — is  that  per- 
mitted by  the  magistrate  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes;  if  a  man  wants  an  attorney,  the  instructions  to 
the  sergeant  from  myself — would  ask  for  a  certain  attorney — call 
them  up  and  tell  him  to  come  over  or  ask  if  he  wants  to  defend  him. 

Senator  Phipps.  At  what  hour  in  the  morning  are  the  hearings? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Eight  o'clock,  Saturdays,  maybe  sometimes,  10  or 
after. 

Senator  Phipps.  Was  that  practice  of  setting  the  hour  at  8  o'clock, 
the  usual  hour,  changed  recently  in  one  of  the  magistrate's  courts 
to  7  o'clock? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No;  no,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Phipps.  Would  you  loiow  it  if  such  a  change  was  made? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  would  if  it  was  in  my  district 

Senator  Phipps.  Is  Magistrate  Suttop  in  the  fifth  police  district? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  do  not  know  of  his  having  held  hearings 
within  the  last  few  months  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  instead  of  8 
o'clock? 

Mr.  Walsh.  In  the  summer  months,  in  August,  he  held  a  7 
o'clock  hearing  on  Sunday  morning,  when  he  was  going  to  camp 
or  up  to  the  lakes. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  are  aware  of  that  exception  to  the  rule? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  On  a  Sunday  morning? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Did  he  have  any  prisoners  at  that  time  who 
asked  to  have  counsel  brought  for  them? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Would  you  have  known  it  had  there  been  re- 
•quests  for  counsel? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir;  I  would. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  were  present  at  that  hearing  on  this  Sunday 
morning  at  7  o'clock? 

Mr.  Wai^h.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  the  defendant  have  notice  of  the  change? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Some  of  them  had  been  out  on  forfeit,  and  the  party 
who  came  and  put  up  the  forfeit,  the  prisoner  would  be  notified 
that  the  hearing  will  be  7  o'clock  instead  of  8,  and  would  be  heard 
at  that  time. 

Senator  McKeli.ar.  It  has  been  testified  at  this  hearing  that  even 
when  a  person  charged  with  being  a  suspicious  person  had  lawyers 
to  represent  him,  that  the  judge  of  the  court  would  not  permit  the 
lawyer  to  examine  him,  to  examine  the  witness  in  his  behalf,  and 
that  he  was  promptly  given  "  ten  or  ten "  or  "  ten  and  ten,"  with- 
out the  benefit  of  a  lawyer  or  counsel  or  anything  else.  How  is 
that? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Well,  in  the  last  three  weeks  there  have  been  three 
different  attorneys  there.  Perhaps  I  could  enlighten  you  if  I  knew 
which  one  said  he  was  refused.  That  man  Sypniewski?  Was  that 
the  man? 

Senator  Phipps.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Walsh.  I  can  state  about  him? 

Senator  Phipps.  Will  yon  state  about  that  case? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  can  state  that  specific  case ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Walsh.  He  came  over  there  in  the  morning  and  he  said,  "  I 
am  to  represent  some  of  these  men,  jud^,"  He  said,  "Who?"  He 
said,  "I  do  not  know.  I  want  to  ^o  into  the  cell  room."  I  said, 
*'How  do  you  know  who  you  represent  if  you  have  not  got  his 
name?"  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  he  was  arrested."  T  said,  "  Give  me  his 
name.  There  are  seven  men  back  there :  and  give  me  the  name,  and 
whatever  man  you  are  representing  I  will  bring  him  out."  He 
could  not  tell.  I  said,  "  Wait  until  the  hearing  begins,  and  if  you 
can  recognize  him  and  he  asks  you  to  be  his  counsel,  point  him  out 
and  you  can  defend  him." 

The  Chapman.  Did  not  you  know  that  he  was  employed  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to  represent  its  men  who  had  been 
arrested  there? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir.  He  did  not  make  that  known.  The  hearing 
began  and  there  was  one  man  that  came  up — ^there  were  four  men 
who  were  arrested  and  charged  with  being  suspicious  persons.  They 
were  arrested  in  an  alleyway  up  near  Thirtieth  Street,  around  5 
o'clock,  where  there  had  been  several  complaints  of  men  being  at- 
tacked going  to  work.  Those  four  men  came  down,  and  I  asked  him 
is  any  one  of  these  four  men  the  man  you  represent?  He  pointed 
out  a  man,  and  I  said,  "All  right."  The  judge  asked  this  man, 
"Are  you  a  citizen  ? "  This  man  said  he  could  not  speak  English, 
Mr.  Sypniewski  said,  "  He  can  not  speak  English."  The  judge  says, 
''^  He  knows  what  I  am  talking  about."  Mr.  Sypniewski  then  said, 
"  If  you  was  in  France,  you  would  not  be  able  to  understand  French." 
He  said,  "  I  was  in  France,"  and  Sypniewski  jelled  out,  "  You  are  a 
liar;  you  never  were  in  France."  The  magistrate  savs,  "You  are 
another  liar."  I  stood  between  them,  and  I  said  to  this  man  Syp- 
niewski, "  If  you  can  not  act  the  part  of  a  gentleman  here,  you  are 
going  out,  and  I  would  advise  you  to  leave."  Then  he  says,  '^^  That 
means  I  have  got  to  go  out?  " 

Senator  Phipps.  Who  was  it  called  the  other  a  liar  first? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Sypniewski. 

Senator  Phipps.  There  was  not  any  fight? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No;  he  disputed  the  magistrate  being  in  France;  he 
disputed  him  being  over  there,  and  the  ma^strate  said  he  was  with 
the  old  Eighteenth  Regiment,  and  the  magistrate  says,  "  I  will  give 
you  a  smash  in  the  mouth,"  and  I  got  between  them.  He  went  out, 
and  later  on  he  says,  "  I  want  some  transcripts."  I  said,  "  Leave  75 
cents  for  all  you  want  and  you  can  get  them.  You  as  an  attorney 
know  that  you  have  five  days  to  take  an  appeal." 

Senator  McKellar.  Was  75  cents  the  only  cost  for  the  transcripts?. 

Mr.  Walsh.  For  each  one. 

Senator  McKellar.  Was  there  any  reason  why  any  lawyer  could 
not  take  an  appeal  upon  paying  that  75  cents? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  order  an  abstract  before  the  case  was 
tried? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  about  the  five-day  rule? 
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Mr.  Walsh.  Well,  there  is  a  five-day  rule  in  which  they  have  five 
days  to  take  an  appeal. 

Senator  Phipps.  Are  they  compelled  to  give  bond  after  they  take 
an  appeal  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Well,  they  can  pay  the  fine  if  they  wish  to,  and  the 
fine  is  paid  back  to  them  in  case  they  are  successful  in  the  appeal. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  that  the  fine  is  turned  back  to  them? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes;  and  some  after  fined  $25. 

Senator  McKellar.  There  has  been  a  charge  made  here  that  there 
is  a  custom  of  arresting  those  who  look  like  strikers  on  a  charge  of  sus- 
picious persons,  and  throwing  them  into  jail  and  keeping  them  there. 
I  will  explain  to  you  that  the  testimony  is  here,  that  was  given  here 
this  morning,  that  a  number  of  men,  some  20  or  30  a  day.  were 
brought  up  &fore  this  particular  magistrate ;  he  asked  them  whether 
they  were  citizens  or  whether  they  were  foreigners,  and  whether  they 
were  at  work.  If  they  say  that  they  were  citizens,  then  whether  they 
were  at  work.  If  they  said  they  were  at  work  they  were  dischar^ea, 
but  if  they  said  they  were  not  at  work,  well,  they  were  put  in  jail 
and  fined  and  put  in  jail  and  kept  in  jail.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Explain  that,  please. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Well,  they  have  been  arrested  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning  or  half  past  5  or  6  o'clock,  four  or  five  men  who  were  stand- 
ing in  alleyways  and  doorways  near  the  street-car  stands,  and  the 
men  were  stopped ;  they  interfered  with  the  men  going  to  work  and 
wherever  they  may  be  going.  In  a  great  many  cases  we  have  found 
bricks  in  their  pockets.     These  men  were  charged  with  being  sus- 


would  ask  "  What  were  you  doing  out  on  the  street  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning  with  a  brick  in  your  pocket? "  They  would  say,  "I  don't 
know."  Then  the  judge  would  say,  "Are  you  on  a  strike? "  They 
would  say,  "  I  don't  Imow."  Then  the  judge  would  ask,  "Are  you 
a  citizen?"    "No." 

He  would  then  get  a  man  to  interpret  and  speak  to  this  man,  and 
the  judge  would  ask  the  question, "  What  were  you  doing  on  the  street 
or  in  the  alleyway  with  a  brick  in  your  pocket  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning?  "  and  they  would  not  answer  the  question. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  officer  had  previously  testified  that  that  was 
the  condition  in  which  he  found  the  men  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir ;  and  he  would  show  the  brick  to  the  magis- 
trate. Before  the  magistrate  would  question  the  person  he  would 
take  the  testimony  of  the  officer. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  such  a  trial  what  you  call  a  trial  de  novo — a 
new  trial? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir;  a  new  trial — practically  a  new  trial. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  understood  vou  to  say,  Mr.  Walsh,  that  there 
is  a  distinction  in  the  matter  of  bailing  a  man  out,  that  suspicious 
persons  are  treated  differently  from  those  that  are  charged  with  other 
misdemeanors? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  persons  who  are  arrested  as  suspicious  per- 
sons prevented  from  getting  bail  ? 
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Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  distinction  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  In  case  a  man  might  be  arrested  this  afternoon  or 
to-night,  he  would  be  kept  until  to-morrow  morning  until  he  could  get 
the  preliminary  hearing. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  think  that  because  a  man  is  charged  with 
being  a  suspicious  person  that  you  should  hold  him  without  bail  for 
the  preliminary  hearing? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  Don't  you  appreciate,  if  that  is  so,  that  you  ought 
to  be  very  careful  with  charging  a  man  about  being  a  suspicious 
person,  because  that  is  taking  away  his  right  which  he  ought  to  have 
to  be  bailed  out  at  once? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Well,  we  are  very  careful.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  a  complaint  that  is  seldom  resorted 
to 


Mr.  Walsh.  We  are  very  careful  in  charging  a  man 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  that  lawyer  here  ? 

Mr.  Rubin.  No. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  many  cases  of  this  kind,  where  the 
parties  are  charged  with  being  suspicious  persons,  would  you  have  a 
day  for  the  last  30  days? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Well,  some  days  we  may  have  six  or  seven  suspicious 
persons  and  then  other  days  only  three  and  only  one. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  many  did  they  have  at  that  station  this 
morning? 

Mr.  Walsh.  This  morning  they  had  16. 

Senator  McKellar.  Now,  take  it  a  year  ago,  when  there  was  no 
strike,  say  a  year  ago  to-day,  about  how  many  would  there  have  been 
at  that  time?  Of  course,  I  do  not  expect  you  to  be  accurate,  but 
about  how  many  suspicious  persons  would  you  have,  say? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Probably  a  half  dozen. 

Senator  Phipps.  There  are  more  now  than  usual? 

Mr.  Walsh.  There  were  more  this  morning  than  usual. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  is  the  greatest  number  you  have  had  in  the 
last  two  months?  What  is  the  total  number,  no  matter  what  the 
charge  might  be? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  to-day  is  the  greatest  number  we  have  had — 
34  cases. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  remember  a  morning  when  you  had  some- 
thing like  50  cases? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  KuBiN.  ^Vhere  you  had  30,  where  you  heard  10,  and  held  over 
the  remaining  20  imtil  the  next  day  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  never  happened.  Day  before  yesterday  we  only 
had  three  cases. 

Mr.  KuBiN.  Have  you  examined  those  complaints,  Mr.  Brennen? 

Mr.  Brennen.  I  would  not  say  that  I  had. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  notice  that  you  said  something  about  an  officer 
finding  a  man  with  a  brick  in  his  pocket.  One  of  the  witnesses  said 
something  about  an  officer  putting  a  brick  in  a  man's  pocket. 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  might  be  so,  but  I  would  like  to  have  some 
proof  of  that  first. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Brennen,  you  have  not  practiced  in  any  of 
these  cases? 

Mr.  Brennen.  No;  thev  always  have  treated  me  right  over  here. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  believe  that  they  had  a  man  here  this  morning 

Senator  Walsh.  That  man  omitted  any  reference  to  the  bri(3:. 

Mr.  Wai^h.  I  believe  that  they  had  a  man  here  this  morning  that 
complained ;  they  had  an  attorney  by  the  name  of  McNair.  This  man 
came  here,  and  he  said  he  came  to  represent  some  person,  but  he  did 
not  know  who,  and  three  men  came  out  charged  with  being  drunk, 
and  he  stepped  up  to  defend  those  men,  and  he  did  not  know  the  men 
and  he  didn't  know  who  he  was  to  defend.  They  were  discharged 
by  the  magistrate. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  will  agree,  will  you  not,  Mr.  Commissioner, 
that  any  organization,  any  charitable  society  or  labof  society,  or  any 
society,  or  any  friend,  has  the  right  even  if  they  do  not  know  the 
name  for  whom  they  are  to  appear,  has  the  right  to  appear  for  those 
men,  and  are  not  the  magistrates  always  willing  to  have  a  defendant 
represented  by  somebody  who  can  bring  out  all  the  evidence  before 
him? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Now,  this  man,  Mr.  Sypniewski,  when  he  was 
there,  did  you  know  of  his  having  a  stenogi*apher  there  at  the  same 
time? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  did. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  whether  the  stenographer  had  any 
facilities  for  taking  the  notes? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir ;  we  brought  him  up  to  the  desk  right  before 
the  magistrate,  with  a  notebook. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  about  the  tone  in  which  the  officer  and 
the  magistrate  confers  with  each  other  or  in  which  the  testimony 
would  be  given  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Well,  it  would  be  about  the  same  tone  that  you  are 
talking  now  to  me. 

Senator  Sterling.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  at  all  in  hearing 
what  he  said  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Now,  just  think  that  over  a  minute,  Mr.  Walsh. 
We  want  to  be  rather  careful  about  this.  You  stated  that  the  stenog- 
rapher was  permitted  to  sit  up  close  to  the  magistrate  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  He  did  not  asK  for  a  seat.  He  just  asked  if  he  could 
come  up  to  the  desk.  The  magistrate  was  sittmg  here  [indicating] 
and  the  clerk  taking  the  notes  here  [indicating],  and  the  prisoner 
here  [indicating],  and  the  officer  here  [indicating],  and  the  man 
taking  the  notes  was  standing  next  to  the  officer  like  this  [indicating], 
here  ^tween  the  officer  and  the  magistrate  [indicating]. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  he  was  not  so  far  away  as  the  length  of  this 
table? 

Mr.  Walsh.  He  was  as  close  as  this  reporter  here  is  to  me. 

(Thereupon,  at  6.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned  until 
2  o'clock  the  following  day,  Oct.  12,  1919.) 
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SUNDAY,  OCTOBEB  12,   1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

.  Pittsburgh^  Pa. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  in  the  Federal 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Hon.  William  S.  Kenyon  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Kenyon  (chairman),  Sterling,  Phipps,  McKellar, 
and  Walsh  of  Massachusetts. 

Also  present :  J.  Edward  Ashmead,  Prudential  Building,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  appearing  for  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation;  W.  B. 
Eubin,  attorney  for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  have  been  anxious  to  divide  this 
time  as  equitably  as  we  could,  and  we  will  go  ahead  with  your  wit- 
nesses, Mr.  Ashmead,  and  then  we  will  be  ready  to  hear  any  witnesses 
for  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Ashmead.  If  the  committee  please,  we  presented  some  testi- 
mony in  Washington  with  reference  to  the  question  of  the  rates  of 
wages.  The  men  we  have  here  are  from  the  laboring  classes  drawing 
the  lower  rates  of  pay.  We  have  8  or  10  of  those  men,  and  they  have 
been  selected  from  the  different  industries,  so  that  the  committee 
might  inquire  into  the  conditions  at  the  mills,  so  far  as  they  represent 
that  class. 

The  Chairman.  You  represent  the  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Ashmead.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  BICHABD  RAYMOND. 

(Kichard  Kaymond  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness  and,  having 
been  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Ashmead.  Mr.  Raymond,  where  are  you  employed  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  At  the  Vandergrif t  sheet  and  tin  mill. 

Mr.  Ashmead.  Where  were  you  bom? 

Mr.  Eafmond.  England. 

Mr.  Ashmead.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Thirty-three  years. 

Mr.  Ashmead.  Are  you  an  American  citizen? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ashmead.  Will  you  tell  the  committee — ^what  wages  do  you  get? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Forty-three  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Ashmead.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  the  conditions  that 
exist  at  the  plant  among  the  laboring  classes  employed  there? 
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Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  The  conditions, 
as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  are  very  favorable.  I  have  not  heard  of 
any  complaints  whatever. 

Mr.  AsHMEAD.  Do  you  want  me  to  go  on  questioning  him,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, or  does  the  committee  desire  to  question  him  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  go  on  with  the  questioning.  You 
have  worked  in  this  plant  how  long? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Thirty-three  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  worked  in  the  plant  33  years? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  wages  you  speak  of  the  highest  wages 
you  ever  received  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Well,  I  received  a  little  higher  wages  at  one  time 
when  I  worked  on  a  steam  hammer. 
^     The  Chairman.  Have  your  wages  been  raised  in  the  last  few  years  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  did  you  make  in  1914— how  much  an 
hour? 

Mr.  .Raymond.  At  the  work  I  am  doing  it  was  17  cents  an  hour 
when  I  started,  and  now  I  get  43. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  belong  to  the  union? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  belonged  to  the  union? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  union? 

Mr.  Raymond.  After  the  strike  in  1893. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  the  mill  where 
you  are  working? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  think,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  somewhere 
about  3^000. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  hours  a  day  do  you  work? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  work  12  hours  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  complaint  dbout  the  conditions  in 
the  mills? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  perfectly  satisfied? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  family? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  in  the  family? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Nine  living  and  two  dead. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  children? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Nine  children  now. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  support  them  on  $4.52  a  day? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Well,  they  support  themselves  pretty  well  now,  for 
my  voungest  is  about  22. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  raised  a  family  on  that? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  apart  are  the  ages  of  your  oldest  and 
your  youngest? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Well,  now,  the  nearest  I  can  tell,  my  oldest — well, 
my  oldest  is  dead,  but  my  next  one — ^T  was  married  May  6, 1875,  and  I 
think  my  oldest  one  now  must  have  been  bom  about  1878,  while  my 
youngest  one  is  somewhere  about,  I  think,  21,  somewhere. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  your  own  home? 

Mr.  Kaymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  have  you  made  that  by  saving  out  of  your 
wages? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  you  have  raised  this  large  family,  too? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  many  boys  and  how  many  girls  are  there 
in  the  family? 

iMr.  Raymond.  I  have  five  boys  and  four  girls. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  must  be  an  unusually  good  manager. 

Mr.  Raymond.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  go  to  school  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Sir? 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  children  go  to  school? 

Mr.  Raymond.  They  are  all  married  but  one. 

The  Chairman.  I  mow,  but  as  they  grew  up,  did  they  go  to  school  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  went  through  the  common  schools,  did  they? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  much  do  you  receive  a  day  for  your  12  hours' 
work? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  receive  $6.02. 

Senator  Phipps.  $6.02.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  your  pay 
since  the  war  was  over? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  are  getting  the  same  rate  now  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  has  been  any  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  steel  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No;  I  guess  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  could  raise  that  family  now  on 
these  wages  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Well,  I  do  not  know ;  they  have  never  been  hungry 
yet,  and  I  believe  we  could  give  it  a  good  rub  now  without  gettmg 
hungry. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  say  you  own  your  own  home.  What  kind 
of  a  home  have  you  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  be  impertinent  at  all,  but  I 
want  to  find  out  conditions;  that 

Mr.  Raymond.  Why,  a  good  workingman's  house ;  a  good  5-room 
house. 

Senator  McKellar.  It  is  a  good  5-room  house?    Five  rooms? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Six  rooms. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  in  the  12-hour  day? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  work  12  hours  a. day  yourself? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  stand  12  hours  a  day. 

Senator  McKellar.  Why  do  you  want  a  12-hour  day? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  am  like  the  rest;  I  want  to  get  what  money  I  can. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  want  to  make  more  money  ? 
.  Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  AsHMEAD.  How  old  are  you,  Mr.  Raymond? 
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Mr.  Raymond.  Sixty-seven. 

Mr.  AsHMEAD.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  getting  any  complaint 
that  you  might  want  to  present  past  the  foreman? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No,  sir ;  not  one  bit. 

Mr.  Ashmead.  Have  you  ever  had  any  reason  to  complain  of  your 
treatment  by  the  steel  company? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ashmead.  Have  the  conditions  been  improving  in  the  steel 
company's  plants  amon^  the  laboring  classes? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir ;  consideraoly. 

The  Chairman.  Improving?    What  do  you  mean  by  improving? 

Mr.  Raymond.  It  has  been  improving  in  regard  to  money  matters, 
and  I  am  certain  of  one  thing  which  has  oeen  improving,  that  men  cer- 
tainly do  not  work  nearly  so  hard  as  I  had  to  when  I  first  came  here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  work  the  same  hours? 

Mr.  Raymond.  They  only  work  10  hours — ^the  general  laborers 
only  work  10  hours,  and  in  my  position,  there  is  two  of  us,  and  there 
has  to  be  one  there  all  the  time.  I  attend  to  the  getting  out  of  the 
tools  to  the  sheet-mill  men,  and  I  have  to  be  right  in  the  office  to  give 
the  tools  to  them  and  to  get  those  tools  to  the  blacksmith  shop  and 
to  get  them  fixed  and  back. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  said  that  you  had  five  boys.  Do  they 
work  for  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  have  three  of  them  up  here,  and  I  have  got  one 
out  in  Kensington,  and  I  have  got  one  at — that  big  mill. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  they  all  work  in  the  steel  company's 
mills? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No ;  this  one  out  in  Kensington  is  a  pattern  maker, 
working  on  aluminum. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  three  of  the  sons  work  for  the  mills? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  have  two  of  them  at  work  at  Vandergraft  at  the 
mill,  and  one  of  them — ^I  had  two  of  them  over  in  France  in  the 
Army,  and  one  of  them  is  not  well,  and  he  has  done  nothing  since 
he  came  back.  He  is  a  telegraph  operator,  and  he  has  not  done 
nothing  since  about  eight  months  back. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  do  those  two  boys  make  who  work  in 
the  Vandergraft  mill  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  know.  The  wages  vary.  Why,  they  say, 
$10  or  $11  for  eight  hours. 

Senator  McKellar.  They  have  families  of  their  own,  or  do  they 
live  by  themselves,  or  where  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  They  are  all  married  but  one,  and  that  is  my 
youngest  son,  he  is  with  us;  then  I  have  one  son  with  us  and  three 
children,  but  his  wife,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  she  quit  her  husband  and 
he  is  with  us,  with  the  children. 

Senator  McKellar,  Have  you  grandchildren? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  two  of  the  grandchildren  and  my 
daughter  has  one  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Witness;  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  JAMES  LLOYD. 

(James  Lloyd  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:) 
Mr.  Ashmead.  Mr.  Lloyd,  where  are  you  employed? 
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Mr.  Lloyd.  I  am  employed  by  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate 
Co.,  Deweesewood  Works,  in  McKeesport. 

Mr.  AsHMEAD.  What  nationality  are  you? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Well,  I  am  bom  in  this  country,  gentlemen — Scotch 
and  Welsh. 

Mr.  AsHMEAD.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  steel  business? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Well,  I  have  been  working  for  the  steel  corporations 
for  30  years,  15  with  the  National  Tube  Co.,  from  there — about  the 
same  with  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 

Mr.  Ashmead.  What  are  your  wages? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Forty -two  cents  an  hour  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Ashmead.  On  the  eight-hour-a-day  basis? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  work  10  hours  and  all  over  8  hours  time  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Ashmead.  Have  you  any  objections  to  the  10-hour  day? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  have  not.  The  job  I  have  is  not  hard,  and  I  have 
plenty  of  leisure  time. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  many  days  in  the  week  do  you  work? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Five  days  and  a  half,  and  some  times  I  am  off  at  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.    The  companv  allows  me  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  works 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  get  out  store-mill  supplies  for  the  mills. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  out  supplies? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Yes,  sir;  I  get  out  all  the  different  machinery,  what- 
ever they  get  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  working  in  that  plant? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  could  not  say  just  how  many,  but  I  suppose  in  the 
neighborhood  of  about  500. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  there  out  on  strike? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  can  not  answer.    I  do  not  know  of  any  Americans. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  do  not  know  of  any  Americans  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  There  are  some  Hungarians. 

The.  Chairman.  Do  they  belong  to  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  belong  to  the  union  or 
not? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  belong  to  a  union? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  belong  to  the  union? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  No,  sir.  ^  .  . 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  no  fault  to  find  with  conditions 
there? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  no  objection  to  a  10-hour  day? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  any  of  the  men  on  strike  say 
why  they  went  out? 

IVIr.  Lloyd.  Indeed  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  married  man? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  family? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Yes,  sir;  two  living  and  two  dead. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  your  own  home? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  rent  your  place? 
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Mr.  Lloyd.  I  board  my  son-in-law,  and  he  lost  his  wife  about  a 

month  ago.  ,    ,       .  .  •      o 

Senator  Phipps.  Were  you  ever  asked  to  ]om  a  union? 
Mr.  Lloyd.  No,  sir;  I  was  not.  *  xu     aoj      ^ 

Senator  Phipps.  Before  this  strike   was   called   on   the   itid    of 

September,  was  there  any  vote  taken  in  the  mill  as  to  whether  the 

men  would  strike  or  stay  on  the  job? 
Mr.  Lloyd.  No,  sir ;  not  as  I  heard  of. 
Senator  Phipps.  If  there  had  been  a  vote  taken,  would  you  have 

known  of  it?  -  -  .      .-  xi. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  suppose  I  would  have  known  of  it,  if  they  were 
around  in  the  place  where  I  am.    The  place  I  am  at,  all  can  come  in. 

Senator  Phipps.  Were  they  talking  about  the  strike? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  did  not  hear  them  talk  strike. 

Senator  Phipps.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  strike  ballots? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Phipps.  Have  your  wages  been  reduced  since  the  war 
stopped  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  No  ;  I  am  perfectly  satisfied. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  are  working  on  a  42-cent  per  hour  basis? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  If  you  wanted  to  do  hard  work,  could  you  make 
more? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  have  made  it  under  other  conditions,  but  I  got  a 
spell  of  sickness  once,  and  I  was  off  for  nearly  a  year.  My  job  was 
held  for  me  by  the  company. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  had  you  been  making  before  you  took  sickf 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  do  not  know  how — ^that  is  a  good  long  time  back, 
and  wages  were  not  very  high,  but  I  was  getting  the  standard  price 
for  blacksmith  helper. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  were  getting  the  standard  price  for  black- 
smith helper? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  cause  of 
this  strike? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Well,  now,  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  I  am  a  man  that 
attends  to  my  own  business,  and  tries  to  do  what  is  right  by  my 
employers,  and  always  I  do,  and  I  don't  never  be  around  where  the 
strike  is,  because  a  strike  gets  you  nothing.  When  a  man  goes  on 
strike,  even  to  be  out  a  week,  or  even  to  be  out. two  weeks,  or  even 
to  be  out  one  day,  he  has  lost  money  which  is  never  to  be  regained, 
and  therefore  I  do  not  see  why  a  good  sensible  man,  when  he  is 
treated  right  in  the  works,  where  he  has  an  opportunity  to  work, 
should  do  such  things.  We  have  got  there  in  our  plant  as  fine  a 
foreman  as  there  is  in  the'United  States.  There  is  none  better.  I 
know  them  all.  I  have  had  dealings  with  them  all.  They  treat  you 
right.  I  have  been  treated  right,  although  I  always  done  my  part 
and  have  tried  likewise  to  do  the  same  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  want  to  tell  you  something  else  before  I  go,  and 
that  is  that  we  have  got  one  of  the  finest  toilet  rooms  and  bathrooms 
that  there  is  in  the  United  States  for  the  workmen.  We  have  hot 
and  cold  water  baths  and  a  place  for  them  to  change  their  clothes, 
and  they  have  had  fine  lockers  put  in  there  for  them. 
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The  Chairman.  And  do  all  the  men  have  access  to  them? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  had  those? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Well,  those  have  been  in  since  last  summer,  and  I 
think  we  have  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  There  is  no  better,  and 
they  are  clean  and  sanitary  all  through,  and  they  have  closets  on 
the  outside,  and  there  is  a  man  to  take  care  of  those  toilets. 

TESTIMONT  OF  C.  A.  UGHTHUL. 

(C.  A.  Lighthill  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness,  and  having  been 
duiy  sworn,  testified  as  follows:) 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  jour  name  and  yous  business. 

Mr.  Lighthill.  C.  A.  Lighthill,  formerly  a  heater  with  the  Mc- 
Cutcheon  Mills,  Carnegie  steel  plant,  located  on  Rectall  Street, 
north  side. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  you  working  now? 

Mr.  Lighthill.  With  the  McCutcheson  Mills.  Where  I  am  em- 
ployed there  are  between  10  and  12  hundred  men  in  normal  times. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  out  on  the  strike? 

Mr.  Lighthill.  None. 

The  Chairman.  None? 

Mr.  Lighthill.  We  have  no  men  on  the  strike ;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  work  do  you  do  there? 

Mr.  Lighthill.  Well,  I  am  a  sort  of  utility  man. 

The  Chairman.  What  wages  do  you  receive? 

Mr.  LiHTHiLL.  Forty-two  cents  an  hour  for  eight  hours,  and 
time  and  a  half  for  all  over  that. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  wages  do  you  get? 

Mr.  Lighthill.  $4.62. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  the  full  time  of 

Mr.  Lighthill.  That  is  for  10  hours. 

The  Chairman,  Are  you  a  married  man? 

Mr.  Lighthill.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  your  own  home  ? 

Mr.  Lighthill.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  renting  a  home? 

Mr.  Lighthill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  company  houses  there? 

Mr.  Lighthill.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  children? 

Mr.  Lighthill.  I  have  four. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  are  their  ages? 

Mr.  Lighthill.  The  oldest  is  30  and  the  youngest  is  8. 

The  Chah^man.  How  old  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Lighthill.  Fifty-two. 

The  Chairman.  Your  children  have  gone  to  school,  have  they? 

Mr.  Lighthill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  as  high  a  wage  as  you  have  ever  received? 

Mr.  Lighthill.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  highest  wages  you  have  ever 
received? 

Mr.  Lighthill.  From  $6  to  $10  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  same  plant? 
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Mr.  LiGHTHiLL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  hours  did  you  work  then  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTHiix.  Well,  I  worked  10  hours  a  day,  but  let  me  say 
there  are  no  steel  workers  that  work  12  hours  a  day  that  I  know  of. 
I  mean  by  that,  there  are  in  the  mill  those  hours,  but  there  are  times 
for  rest.  For  instance,  if  we  find  a  job  is  too  hard  for  two  meoi — 
that  is,  two  jobs  are  too  hard  for  two  men — we  put  another  man  on, 
and  those  three  men  do  the  two  jobs.  Then  we  have  jobs  where  four 
men  do  two  jobs,  roughing  jobs ;  at  three  of  the  mills  there  are  four 
men,  and  these  men  will  work  15  minutes  and  then  they  will  rest 
15  minutes.  Where  we  put  three  men  on  two  jobs,  these  men  work 
30  minutes  and  then  they  rest  15  minutes.  That  is,  in  addition  to 
the  rest  during  the  lunch  time,  and  they  are  in  the  lunch  room  30 
minutes,  and  at  9  o'clock  15  minutes,  and  at  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon  15  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  complaint  by  the  men  of  the  condi- 
tions at  the  mill  or  the  hours  of  work  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTiiiLL.  No;  they  are  perfectly  satisfied,  as  far  as  I  can 
say. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  ask  for  an  eight-hour  day  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTHiLii.  We  could  not  live  at  the  present  wage  if  we  only 
worked  eight  hours  a  day,  and  our  men  seem  to  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied.   We  have  men  that  are  on  the  work  no  more  than  six  hours. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  work  the  longer  hours  in  order  that 
you  can  get  the  money  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTHiLL.  In  order  that  we  can  get  the  money.  Some  of 
them  are  very  thrifty  and  saving. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  could  get  a  living  wage  and  eight  hours 
work,  would  you  be  in  favor  of  the  eight-hour  day  under  those  cir- 
cumstances ? 

Mr.  LiGHTHiLL.  Well,  I  think  a  man  that  does  not  want  to  work 
more  than  6  or  8  hours  is  lazy.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  working 
10  or  12  hours  a  day,  and  the  idea  of  a  man  only  wanting  to  work 
t)  hours  or  8  hours 

The  Chairman.  You  are  opposed  to  the  eight-hour-day  plan,  are 
you  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTHiLL.  At  the  present  time ;  yes,  sir.  Eight  hours  a  day 
would  not  be  good  for  young  men  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  be  good  for  them  at  the  present 
time?     What  do  you  mean  by  that?  • 

Mr.  LiGHTHiLL.  After  next  January  it  might  be  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  After  next  Januarv?  What  do  you  mean  by 
that? 

Mr.  LiGHTHiLL.  Yes ;  when  the  prohibition  law  goes  into  effect. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  the  way  to  do  is  to  keep  them 
working  all  the  time  so  they  can  not  drink? 

Mr.  LiGHTHiLL.  Well,  if  you  give  them  too  much  leisure  they  are 
inclined  to  go  to  places  where  they  should  not  go.  I  am  raising  a 
family  of  boys. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  heard  that  argument  advanced  before; 
that  long  hours  were  necessary  in  order  to  keep  men  from  drinking. 

Mr.  LiGHTHiLL.  Well,  thev  keep  young  men  away  from  places 
where  they  should  not  go.  liVlien  they  work  those  long  hours  they 
are  tired  enough  to  go  home  and  eat  supper  and  then  go  to  bed. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  favor  long  hours  of  work  bej'ond  eight 
hours  for  boys? 

Mr.  LiOHTHiLL.  We  do  not  have  any  boys  there,  and  that  is  another 
question.  The  only  boys  we  have  in  our  plant  work  in  the  hoop  de- 
partment, and  they  are  pieceworkers,  and  the  company  ffives  them 
so  much  to  do  for  a  day^s  work,  and  when  that  is  finished  they  can 
go  home.     It  is  up  to  the  boy  when  he  goes  home. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  believe  that  certain  classes  of  work  are 
hard  and  arduous  and  continually  at  it  will  tend  to  break  men  down? 

Mr.  LiGHTHiLL.  Well,  when  you  find  a  job  like  that,  we  put  men 
on  to  hold — extra  help. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  placing  men 
to  work,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Ltghthill.  At  the  present,  no,  sir.  I  had  previous  to  this 
year. 

The  Chairbian.  AVhat  position  did  you  have  then? 

Mr.  LiGHTHiix.  Heater. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  assign  men? 

Mr.  LiGHTHiLL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  better  position  than  you  have  now? 

Mr.  Lighthiix.  It  is  a  better  position  than  I  have  nqw ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  it  nappen  that  you  went  to  the  other 
position? 

Mr.  LiGHTHiLL.  Well,  two  years  ago  I  was  aflBicted  with  a  leakage 
of  the  heart. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  I  did  not  intend  to  ask  you  of  your  affliction, 
but  it  was  because  of  physical  condition? 

Mr.  LiGHTHiLL.  Because  of  physical  conditions,  which  the  steel 
company  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with. 

Senator  McKellar.  Have  you  been  in  the  hospital  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTHiLL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ashmead.  You  have  been  in  the  hospital  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTHiLL.  Yes, 

Mr.  Ashmead.  What  was  the  occasion  of  your  going  to  the  hospitalt 
.  Mr.  LiGHTHiLL.  In  1914  I  was  sent  to  the  hospital  with  an  infected 
hand.  Let  me  say  this,  I  followed  the  testimony  as  it  is  given  in  the 
newspapers,  and  to  a  large  part  of  it  I  take  an  exception,  and  especially 
that  statement  of  Mr.  Gompers  in  regard  to  placing  men  in  hospitals 
incommunicado,  I  think  he  said.  I  think  that  is  the  term  he  used. 
I  think  that  the  gentleman  has  been  misinformed.  I  was  in  the  hos- 
pital in  the  steel  department,  and  there  were  probably  300  men  there 
at  the  time  I  was  there  from  all  parts  of  the  Pittsburgh  district. 
There  was  one  man  there  whom -I  knew,  and  I  know  that  I  received 
the  best  of  treatment.  We  could  not  have  received  any  better  treat- 
ment anywhere. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  treatment  furnished  free  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTHiLL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.   You  say  that  the  treatment  was  furnished  free? 

Mr.  LiGHTHiLL.  Yes ;  the  treatment  was  furnished  free,  and  I  was 
in  bed  while  I  was  there. 

The  Chairman.  And  while  you  were  there  you  were  at  liberty  to 
see  everybody  that  called? 
141410— 19— rr  2 15 
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Mr.  LiGHTHHiL.  Well,  from  9  a.  in.  to  0  p.  m.  our  friends  and  rela- 
tives came  into  the  hospital  whenever  they  pleased.  In  fact,  my  wife 
took  dinner  with  me  on  two  occasions. 

The  Chairman.  Your  wife  took  dinner  with  you  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTHiUi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AsHMBAD.  How  long  were  you  there  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTHnji.  Ten  days. 

Senator  Phifps.  And  were  you  paid  your  daily  wage? 

Mr.  LiGHTHiLL.  Well,  all  the  time  I  was  idle  I  was  not  in  the  hos- 

gital,  and  I  received  $5  for  the  first  10  days  and  after  that  I  received 
,  2.50  a  day  until  I  was  Able  to  get  out  and  get  to  work. 

Senator  Phifps.  Was  there  any  vote  taken  in  the  plant  where  you 
worked  before  September  22;  that  is,  a  strike  vote? 

Mr.  LfiGHTHiiii.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  They  never  took  a  vote  and  there  was  no  attempt 
to  take  a  vote? 

Mr.  LiGHTHHJ^.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  would  have  known  of  it  if  there  had  been 
one  taken  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTHiiiL.  I  would. 

TESTIHONT  OF  ANST  BABILLO. 

(Andy  Barillo  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:) 
T^he  Chairman.  Where  do  you  work,  Mr.  Barillo? 
Mr.  Barillo.  For  the  National  Tube  Co. 
Senator  Phipps.  At  McKeesport  ? 
Mr.  B.vRiLLo.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  nationality  are  you? 
Mr.  Barillo.  Hungarian. 

Senator  Phipps.  Are  you  a  naturalized  citizen? 
Mr.  Barillo.  I  have  got  the  first  papers. 
Senator  McKellar.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country  ? 
Mr.  Barillo.  I  came  over  here  the  first  time  in  1901,  September  29. 
Senator  McKellar.  Why  is  that  you  have  not  taken  out  your 
papers  before? 
Mr.  Barillo.  I  took  out  the  first  paper  in  1905. 
Senator  McKellar.  And  you  have  not  followed  that  up? 
Mr.  Barillo.  Well,  after  awhile,  my  woman  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water,  and  she  was  sick  over  there  a  year  and  I  go  back  four 
years,  calling  me  home  to  my  family,  I  can  not  take  any  over  here. 
In  1908  I  go  back  and  I  take  her  to  the  hospital,  and  I  stay  over  on 
the  other  side  for  1910,  and  she  was  buried. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  working  out  there  where  you 
are  working? 
Mr.  Barillo.  About  5,000.    I  could  not  tell  you. 
The  Chairman.  How  many  are  out  on  the  strike? 
Mr.  Barillo.  I  can  not  tell  you.    Four  mills  are  running. 
The  Chairman.  Are  there  many  of  your  nationality — ^that  is,  from 
your  country,  Hungarians,  on  strike  ? 
Mr.  Barillo.  No. 
The  Chairman.  Not  many? 
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Mr.  Barillo.  Not  many. 

The  Chairman.  Have  yoii  talked  with  some  of  those  who  are 
striking? 

Mr.  Barilu).  1  don't  talk  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  belong  to  the  union  i 

Mr.  Barillo.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  asked  to  join  the  union? 

Mr.  Barillo.  No. 

Mr.  AsiiMEAD.  Were  you  asked  to  join  the  union? 

Mr.  Barillo.  Asked  me  ? 

Mr.  AsHAiEAD.  Do  you  want  to  join  the  union? 

Mr.  Barhxo.  No. 

Mr.  AsHMEAD.  Why  not? 

Ml*.  Barilix).  AVell,  the  conditions  are  good  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  The  conditions  are  good? 

Mr.  Barillo.  Good. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  conditions  are  all  right,  so  far 
as  you  are  concerned? 

Mr.  Barillo.  I  think  so  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  care  to  have  them  any  better?. 

Mr.  Barillo.  I  think  not  now.     I  have  never 

The  Chairman.  How  many  hours  do  you  work? 

Mr.  Barillo.  Eight  hours:  and  after  that  we  get  time  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  get  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Barillo.  $6.62. 

Mr.  AsHMEAD.  Do  you  think  the  men  of  your  nationality  would 
want  a  shorter  day  with  less  pay? 

Mr.  Barillo.  I  do  not  thinK  so. 

Mr.  Ashmead.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Barillo.  Well,  it  is  not  that. 

Mr.  AsH3iEAD.  Do  you  think  that  the  men  of  your  nationality  would 
want  less  hours  per  day  with  less  pay  ? 

Mr.  Barillo.  With  less  pay  ?     I  can  not  tell  that. 

Mr.  Ashmead.  A  shorter  day  with  less  pay,  or  do  you  want  the 
money  for  the  longer  dav  ? 

Mr.  Barillo.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think — ^you  do  not  know  what  the 
rest  of  them  want?     You  just  know  that  you  are  satisfied  yourself? 

Mr.  Barillo.  I  can  not  tell  you  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  understand  us  very  well? 

Mr.  Barillo.  No  ;  I  can  not  say  I  do. 

Mr.  Ashmead.  Have  you  had  any  cause  to  complain  of  the  working 
conditions  in  this  plant? 

Mr.  Barilix).  They  are  good  enough  for  me. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  BTTLOCKO. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  understand  any  English. 
Mr.  BuLocKO.  I  no  speak  right. 

The  CHAni3iAN.  Do  vou  know  what  it  is  to  take  an  oath  to  tell  the 
truth? 
Mr.  BuLOCKO.  No. 
The  Chairamn.  You  don't  know? 
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Mr.  BuLOCKO.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  AsHMEAD.  This  is  one  of  the  men  intimidated  out  at  McKees- 
port,  and  had  some  bricks  thrown  at  him.     Where  do  you  work? 

Mr.  BuiiOCKO.  I  work  for  the  tube  works,  McKeesport. 

Mr.  AsiiMEAD.  What  is  your  nationality,  Austrian-Hungarian? 

Mr,  BuLOC'KO.  Austrian-Hungarian. 

Mr.  AsiiMEAD.  How  long  have  you  l)een  in  this  country? 

Mr.  BuLOCKo.  Thirteen. 

Mr.  AsiiMEAi).  Thirteen  years? 

Mr.  BuLOCKO.  Ves,  sir. 

Mr.  AsHMEAD.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  the  steel  business? 

Mr.  Buix>cKO.  Three  years. 

Mr.  AsiiMEAD.  Where  did  you  work  before  that? 

Mr.  BtTLOCKO.  I  worked  in  the  coal  mine. 

Mr.  AsiiME.\D.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  union  ? 

Mr.  BiixK'KO.  Yes;  I  belong  to  the  unions  for  coal  mine. 

Mr.  AsuMFUD.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  union  in  the  steel  mill? 

Mr.  Bi  LocKO.  No. 

Mr.  AsiiMEAD.  Did  they  ask  you  to  l)elong  to  the  union? 

Mr.  BuLoc  KO.  Sure. 

Mr.  AsHMEAD.  What  did  they  say  to  you  ? 

Mr.  BuLOCKO.  They  say,  "  AVhat  is  the  matter,  you  no  like  the 
imion  V  I  says,  ''I  belong  to  the  union  before,  six  years  ago."  They 
say,  "AVhat  is  the  matter f  I  say,  "No  good.  I  know  what  is 
good  for  union.  .  I  make  some  money  for  the  union.'' 

Mr.  AsHMKAi).  You  make  the  same  money  now  as  you  did  in  the 
imion  ( 

Mr.  Bi  LocKO.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AsiiMEAD.  And  you  do  not  want  to  l>elong  to  the  union? 

Mr.  Bi  LOCKO.  No. 

Mr.  Ash  MEAD.  Did  you  go  out  on  the  strike  when  the  strike  took 
place,  or  did  you  stay  at  home  ? 

Mr.  BuLOCKO.  Sure  I  go  out. 

Mr.  AsiiMEAD.  Why  did  you  stay  at  home? 

Mr.  Blix)cko.  Because  I  was  scared  to  go  to  work. 

Mr.  AsHMEAD.  Why  w^ere  you  scared? 

Mr.  BuLOCKO.  Somebody  Kit  me. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  gentlemen,  we  will  have  to  have  order  in 
the  room. 

Mr.  AsiiMEAD.  Did  anybody  tell  you  that  they  would  hit  you? 

Mr.  BuLOCKO.  They  told  me  first  time— he  says,  "  What  'for  you 
going  to  work?"    I  say,  "  That  is  none  of  your  business." 

The  Chairman.  AVho  told  you  that? 

Mr.  Buix)CK0.  That  strike  man. 

The  Chairman.  The  man  who  was  on  thfe  strike? 

Mr.  BuLOCKO.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  says,  "  What  is  the  matter  you  no 
go  to  work?"  He  says,  "I  show  you  to-morrow  morning  what  for 
I  no  go  to  work."    I  saySj  "  Go  ahead  and  try." 

The  next  morning  I  tried  to  work,  two  or  three  fellows  stand  on 
the  corner  and  watch  me.  He  took  a  stone  and  threw  to  me  and 
touched  my  back.    I  throw  away  the  dinner  bucket. 

Mr.  Ashmead.  Had  you  been  out  before  that?  Did  you  stay  home 
when  the  strike  first  occurred  ? 
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Mr.  BuiiOCKO.  Yes. 

Mr.  AsHMEAD.  Why  did  you  do  that?     Did  your  wife  want  you  to? 

Mr.  Buix)CKo.  My  f rau  say,  "  You  stay  home,  now ;  maybe  some- 
body kill  you." 

Mr.  AsHMEAi).  Is  that  the  reason  you  stayed  home? 

Mr.  BuLOCKO.  Yes;  I  stay  home  five  days. 

Mr.  AsH3iEAD.  Then  you  started  back  to  work? 

Mr.  BuLOCKO.  Yes. 

Mr.  AsHMEAD.  That  is  the  time  they  told  you  they  would  get  you 
to-morrow  morning? 

Mr.  BuLOCKO.  They  told  me,  "  You  try  to  work  now  ? "  I  say, 
"  Yes."  They  say,  "  You  watch  yourself."  I  said,  "  Go  ahead.  I  die. 
I  don't  care.    I  know  what  is  good  for  me." 

The  Chairman.  After  this  day  that  you  were  hit,  whatever  day- 
it  was,  did  you  go  to  work  the  next  day  ? 

Mr.  BuLocKO.  No ;  I  go  and  stay  home. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  stay  home? 

Mr.  BuLoc'KO.  Five  days. 

The  Chairman.  You  stayed  home  five  days? 

Mr.  BuLOC'Ko.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  did  you  go  back  to  work? 

Mr.  BtJLOCKO.  After  five  days  I  go  to  work. 

The  Chairman.  Did  anybody  strike  you  again? 

Mr.  BuLocKO.  Then  they  told  me.  "  You  work  more,  now  ? "  I  say, 
"  Yes."  He  says,  "  You  had  better  stay  home."  I  say,  "  I  no  stay 
home.    I  have  got  a  family.    What  for  1  stay  home  ?  " 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  go  on  to  work? 

Mr.  BuLOCKo.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  stop  you? 

Mr.  Buix)CKO.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  ever  threaten  you  any  more? 

Mr.  BuLocKo.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  w^as  the  end  of  it? 

Mr.  BuLocKO.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  this  man  was. 

Mr.  BuLocKo.  It  was  in  the  morning — too  damn  dark,  I  can  not 
see  the  face. 

The  Chairman.  How  eariy  in  the  morning  was  it? 

Mr.  BuLocKo.  Six  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  Ai*e  you  a  citizen  of  this  country? 

Mr.  BuiiOCKO.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  out  your  first  papers? 

Mr.  BuLOCKo.  No. 

The  Chairman.  No  papers  at  all? 

Mr.  BuiocKO.  No. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  married? 

Mr.  Buixx'KO.  Nine  years. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country? 

Mr.  BuLOCKO.  Thirteen. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  old  are  you? 

Mr.  Bi^LocKO.  Thirty-three. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  relatives  living  across  the  water? 

Mr.  BrLocKo.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  yon  .end  nioiipy  to  them,  or  did  yon  before  you 
were  married  ? 

Mr.  BuLCK'KO.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  live  in  this  country  the  rest  of 
your  life? 

Mr.  BuLocKO.  Ves. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  expect  to  go  back? 

Mr.  BiLocKo.  T  no  ^o  back  home. 

The  Chairman.  Why  don't  you  become  an  American  citizen? 

Mr.  BuLOCKo.  I  can  not  read  or  write. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  chance  to  learn  to  read  or 
write? 

Mr.  BuLocKo.  Xo. 

The  Chairman.  Do  ycui  want  to  learn  to  read  and  write? 

Mr.  Buix)CK().  I  want  to  learn  to  read  and  write. 

The  (^HAiRMAX.  How  does  this  country  differ  from  your  country? 

Mr.  BnxK'Ko.  It  is  very  different. 

The  Chairman.  Which  c(uintry  do  you  like  l)est? 

Mr.  BrLocKo.  This  country. 

The  (^hairman.  Why?       ' 

Mr.  BnxKKo.  Why.  it  is  all  ri^ht  for  me. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  better  chances  in  this  country;  better 
opportlmities^ 

Mr.  Buf.o('Ko.  ^'es. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  make  more  mcmey  here,  do  you  ? 

^[r.  Bui/x'Ko.  I  make  more  money  and  hard  work. 

Senator  M(  Kei.lar.  Don't  you  want  to  i)ecome  an  American? 

Mr.  Bi  UK'Ko.  I  don't  know 

S<Miat')r  MiKkm.vk.  AVould  you  like  to  bo  an  AuiPiican  citizen? 

Mr.  BiixH'Ko.  Sure;  I  like  to  be  an  AnuM-ican  citizen. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  How  is  your  country  governed,  or  used  to  l)e  gov- 
erned ? 

Mr.  AsiiMEAi).  How  was  Austria  governed?  Do  you  know  what 
kind  of  government  they  have  ? 

Mr.  BrixH'Ko.  Franz  Joseph. 

The  Chairman.  Did  3H)u  ever  go  to  school  ? 

Mr.  BuLocKo.  I  can  not  go  to  school. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  got  to  have  order  in  the  room.  We  are 
glad  to  have  3011  people  here,  out  you  must  maintain  order. 

Mr.  Bi  ixKKo.  I  can  not  go  to  school:  my  mother  and  my  father 
died:  and  I  have  two  little  children  and  work  so  I  can  send  them  to 
school. 

Mr.  AsHMEAi).  Did  yiy\\  buy  an}'  Liberty  bonds? 

Mr.  Buix)CKo.  Yes. 

Mr.  AsHMEAD.  How  many? 

Mr.  BuLocKO.  $100. 

Senator  McKellar.  Have  you  l)een  able  to  lay  up  any  money? 

Mr.  BuLocKo.  Yes. 

Mr.  AsHMEAi).  Have  you  any  complaint  of  the  way  you  liave  been 
treated  by  the  Ignited  States  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Buix)CKo.  Xo ;  not  yet. 

Mr.  Ash  MEAD.  Have  ypu  been  treated  well? 

Mr.  Buix)CKo.  Yes. 
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Mr.  AsHMEAD.  Do  you  like  your  work  ? 

Mr.  BuLOCKo.  Sure. 

Mr.  AsiiMEAD.  Are  you  satisfied  with  a  10-hour  day? 

Mr.  BuLOCKo.  Yes, 

Mr.  AsHMEAD.  Would  you  like  to  have  a  shorter  day  with  less  pay? 

Mr.  BuLocKO.  No. 

Senator  McKeli^\r.  You  do  not  like  that  less-pay  business,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  BuLOCKO.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  like  to  have  a  shorter  day  ? 

Mr.  BuLOCKO.  I  no  like  short  days ;  works  then  as  betore. 

Mr.  AsHMEAD.  What  do  you  think  was  the  cause  of  this  strike? 

Mr.  BuLOCKO.  That  strike,  no  much  good. 

Mr.  AsiiMEAD.  What  is  the  reason  for  it ;  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  BuLOCKo.  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  for  it? 

Mr.  BuLOCKO.  Well,  this  man  he  wants  lots  of  money. 

The  Chairman.  Wants  lots  of  money? 

Mr.  Bi  LOCKO.  Yes ;  and  want  eight  hours  work. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  talked  with  the  men  on  strike — some 
of  them? 

Mr.  BuLOCKo.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  tell  you? 

Mr.  BuLOCKo.  I  told  them  I  worked  for  eight  hours;  worked  for 
eight  houi*s  with  nothing  to  do,  and  start  to  work  and  quit  on  time. 
The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  work  do  you  do? 
Mr.  BuLOCKO.  I  am  shovel  up  coal. 
The  Chairman.  You  shovel  coal? 
Mr.  BcLOCKO.  Yes;  work  for  a  machine. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  work  for  the  10  hours — all  of  the  10 
hours  you  are  supposed  to  work? 
Mr.  BuLOCKO.  Ten  hours. 

The  Chair3ian.  Do  you  shovel  coal  all  day  long? 
Mr.  BuiiOCKo.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  rest? 

Mr.  BuLocKO.  Well,  I  told  the  boss  I  must  take  a  spell  of  rest. 
The  Chairman.  How  long  are  those  spells? 
Mr.  Bt  LOCKO.  About  25  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  How  often  do  you  take  a  spell  of  that  kind? 
Mr.  BuLocKO.  I  take  a  spell  25  minutes. 
The  Chairman.  Everj^  hour? 
Mr.  BuLocKO.  Every  two  hours. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Every  two  hours  you  rest  25  minutes? 
Mr.  BuLocKO.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  like  to  learn  the  English  language? 
Mr.  BuiocKO.  Sure  I  would. 
The  Chairman.  You  would? 
Mr.  Buix)CKO.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  a  chance — ^if  you  did  have  a  chance 
to  go  to  night  schools,  would  you  go  to  them? 
Mr.  BuLOCKO.  I  think  I  am  too  old  for  that  now. 
The  Chairman.  You  think  you  are  too  old? 
Mr.  BuLOCKO.  Yes. 
Senator  Phipps.  Does  your  wife  speak  the  English  language? 
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Mr,  BuLOCKO.  Not  right 

The  Chairman.  And  your  children? 

Mr.  BuLOCKO.  I  have  three  children. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  they  speak  tlie  English  language — ^your 
children  ? 

Mr.  Bui/)CKO.  All  right,  now. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  going  to  school? 

Mr.  BuLOCKO.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  talk  English  in  your  home,  do  you? 

Mr.  BuLOCKO.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  talk  your  Austrian  language? 

Mr.  BuLOCKO.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  the  childi-en  talk  the  Austrian  language 
atvhome  ? 

^r.  BuiiOCKo.  They  talk  the  Austrian  and  the  English,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  your  children  boys? 

Mr.  BuLOCKO.  Two  boys  and  one  girl. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  are  the  Doys? 

Mr.  Buix)CKO.  Five  years  and  three  years,  and  the  girl  seven. 

The  Chairman.  The  girl  goes  to  school? 

Mr.  BuLOCKO.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  does  she  oome  home  and  tell  you  what  she 
learn  at  school? 

Mr.  BuLOCKO.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  talk  about  it  at  home? 

Mr.  BuLocKO.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  she  tell  you  ?    Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  BuLOCKO.  Yes,  sir.  She  is  going  the  first  time  this  year,  and 
she  shows  me  what  she  does  for  school. 

Senator  McKellar.  Why  don't  you  talk  the  English  language  in 
your  family?  why  don't  you  learn  it?  You  are  here  in  our  country. 
Whv  don't  you  learn  our  language? 

Mr.  BuLOCKO.  Well,  you  see,  1  can  not  read  or  write.  Maybe  I 
go  for  school  somebody  laugh  at  me. 

The  Chairman.  Somebody  will  laugh  at  you? 

Mr.  BuLocKO.  Sure. 

Senator  McKellar.  Well,  they  laugh  at  everybody  occasioixally  ? 

Mr.  Buijocko.  No. 

Senator  Phipps.  But  if  the  class  was  composed  of  men  like  your- 
self, they  would  not  laugh  at  you?  '  Do  you  get  the  Austrian  papers? 

Mr.  BuLocKO.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  get  papers  printed  in  your  language? 

Mr.  BuLOCKO.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  do  you  read  those? 

Mr.  Buijocko.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  Where  are  they  printed,  do  you  know?  Is  it  a 
Pittsburgh  paper  that  you  read? 

Mr.  BuiiOCKO.  I  read  McKeesport. 

Senator  Phipps.  The  McKeesport  paper? 

Mr.  BuLocKO.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect — are  you  just  going  to  keep  on 
working  in  the  mills  as  long  as  you  live? 

Mr.  BuLOCKO.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Don't  you  want  to  do  better  than  that? 
Mr.  BuLocKO.  It  is  all  right  for  a  citizen.    It  is  all  right  for  me, 
too. 

The  Chairman.  I  guess  that  is  all. 

TESTIHONT  OF  JOHN  DONTBICK. 

(John  Dontrick  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness  and  having 
been  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:) 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  understand  English? 

Mr.  Dontrick.  Yes. 

Mr.  AsHMEAD.  What  descent  are  you? 

Mr.  Dontrick.  I  am  Austrian  descent,  American  born. 

Mr.  AsHMEAD.  How  old  are  you? 

Mr.  DoNi'RiCK.  Twenty-seven. 

Mr.  Ash  MEAD.  Where  do  you  work? 

Mr.  DoNTOiCK.  National  Tube  Co.,  McKeesport. 

Mr.  AsHMEAD.  And  what  wages  do  you  receive? 

Mr.  Dontrick.  $7.75. 

Mr.  AsHMEAD.  And  how  long  do  you  work  a  day? 

Mr.  Dontrick.  Ten  hours. 

Mr.  Ash  MEAD.  And  you  receive  $7.75? 

Mr.  Dontrick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  many  hours? 

Mr.  Dontrick.  Ten  hours,  sir. 

Mr.  Ashmead.  Were  you  asked  to  join  the  union? 

Mr.  Dontrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ashmead.  What  was  said  to  you  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Dontrick.  Well,  they  coaxed  me  and  asked  me  to  go  into  it. 
I  could  not  very  well  understand  it,  and  I  just  got  back  from  the 
Army  and  I  did  not  get  the  details. 

The  Chair3ian.  How  long  were  you  in  the  Army? 

Mr.  Dontrick.  Two  and  a  half  years. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  go  across? 

Mr.  Dontrick.  They  got  me  into  it,  and  finally  they  slipped  me  a 
card,  and  I  did  not  know  what  it  was  for,  or  anything  else.  It  was 
a  union  card. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  did  you  pay  to  join? 

Mr.  Doittrick.  Three  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  you  a  member  of  the  union  now  ? 

Mr.  Dontrick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ashjiead.  Did  you  q^it  work  at  the  time  of  the  strike? 

Mr.  Dontrick.  No,  sir.    I  was  out  of  the  mill. 

Senator  McKellar.  Who  did  ^ou  pay  the  $3  to? 

Mr.  Dontrick.  I  got  it  off  a  friend  of  mine.  I  got  the  card.  I  did 
not  know  where  the  card  came  from. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  know  whether  it  goes  to  the  local 
union  or  where? 

Mr.  Dontrick.  I  do  not  know  where  it  goes. 

Mr.  Ashmead.  Did  you  say  that  you  quit  work  when  the  rest  did  ? 

Mr.  Dontrick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ashmead.  Were  you  threatened  if  you  did  not  quit  work? 

Mr.  Dontrick.  I  was"  threatened  if  I  did  not  quit  work  that  same 
day. 
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The  Chairman.  Who  threatened  you? 

Mr.  DoNTRicK.  It  was  a  bunch  of  men  over  at  the  meeting,  at  Otto, 
in  Glassport. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  was  the  threat? 

Mr.  DoNTRicK.  Sir? 

Senator  Walsh.  What  was  the  threat  ? 

Mr.  DoNTRicK.  I  belonged  to  the  Veterans  of  the  Foreign  Wars, 
and  quite  a  few  of  the  soldiers  were  called;  there  was  supposed  to  be  a 
riot.  I  was  sent  down  to  the  hall,  and  I  went  down  there,  and  of 
course  they  deputized  me  right  away  and  sent  me  over.  Wlien  we 
went  over  there,  for  two  hours  there  was  no  riots  or  anything,  but 
the  people  was  sent  over  the  bridge.    There  was  no  meeting. 

Mr.  AsHMEAD.  Who  sent  you  down  to  become  a  deputy? 

Mr.  DoNTRicK.  John  Walden,  secretary  of  the  Veterans  of  the 
Foreign  Wars. 

Mr.  AsHMEAD.  The  secretary  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars? 

Mr.  DoNTRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AsHMEAD.  And  where  does  he  work  ? 

Mr.  DoNTRicK.  I  don't  know  where  he  works,  to  tell  the  truth. 

Senator  Walsh.  Where  does  he  live  ? 

Mr.  DoNTRicK.  McKeesport. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  does  he  do  in  that  community? 

Mr.  DoNTRicK.  I  don't  know. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  authority  did  he  have  to  ask  you  to  become 
a  police  officer? 

Mr.  DoNTRicK.  I  don't  know. 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  you  ever  know  him  before? 

Mr.  DoNTRiCK.  Yes,  sir ;  I  belong  to  the  veterans. 

Senator  Walsh.  Does  he  work  with  you  ? 

Mr.  DoNTRicK.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  they  send  any  other  men  besides  you  ? 

Mr.  DoNTRicK.  There  was  men  down  there. 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  they  send  any  other  men  besides  you  ? 

Mr.  DoNTRicK.  He  sent  them  down  to  the  mayor. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  that  when  you  left  the  union  you  went  and 
became  a  deputy  ? 

Mr.  DoNTRicK.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  When  did  you  leave  the  union  ? 

Mr.  DoNTRicK.  A  couple  of  days  after  I  got  the  card. 

Senator  Walsh.  When  did  you  become  a  deputy? 

Mr.  DoNTRiCK.  On  the  22d;  just  two  hours  we  were  called  out. 

Senator  Walsh.  When  did  you  join  the  union,  what  day? 

Mr.  DoNTRiCK.  That  was  in  August,  something,  I  do  not  just  know 
what  day  it  was. 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  you  attend  any  meetings? 

Mr.  DoNTRiCK.  No,  sir;  and  therefore  I  can  not  see  into  this  union. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  you  a  special  police  officer,  a  deputy  ? 

Mr.  DoNTRiCK.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  When  did  you  stop  becoming  a  special  police 
officer? 

Mr.  DoNTRiCK.  I  did  not  take  it  to  stay  on  steady,  because  I  am 
working  in  the  mill.    That  was  two  hours. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  you  were  sworn  in  to  protect  the  peace  and 
order? 
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lyir.  DoNTRiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  instructions  were  given  you? 

Mr.  DoNTRiCK.  All  the  instructions  I  got  was  to  see  there  was  not 
anv  trouble. 

Seantor  Walsh.  Were  you  given  a  gun  ? 

Mr.  DoNTRiCK.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  you  have  one? 

Mr.  DoNTRTCK.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Were  you  given  a  club  ? 

Mr.  DoNTRiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Who  gave  you  the  club? 

Mr.  DoNTRiCK.  I  was  given  a  club  at  police  headquarters. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  what  were  you  told  about  it?  What  did 
they  say  to  you  as  to  how  to  use  it? 

Mr.  DoNTRicK.  I  was  told  to  use  it  for  your  own  protection  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  you  use  it? 

Mr.  DoNTRiCK.  No,  sir;  there  were  no  clubs  used. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  many  ex-soldiers  work  in  that  plant  out 
there  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  DoNTRiCK.  In  the  plant  where  I  am  working? 

Senator  McKellar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoNTRiCK.  Quite  a  few.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  exact  num- 
ber. 

Senator  McKellar.  Are  there  any  soldiers  on  strike  out  there? 

Mr.  DoNTRicK.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  The  soldiers  remained  in  ? 

Mr.  DoNTRiCK.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  I  know  all  of  the  American 
people  are  at  work. 

Senator  McKellar.  So  far  as  you  know,  all  of  the  American 
people  are  at  work  ? 

Mr.  DoNTRiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  foreigners  that  went 
out  ? 

Mr.  DoNTRiCK.  I  know  quite  a  few. 

Senator  McKeli.ar.  How  many  remained  out?  Are  the  most  of 
them  still  out? 

Mr.  DoxTRicK.  There  are  lots  of  them  out;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Have  you  an  idea  of  how  many  are  out  i 

Mr.  DoNTRicK.  No,  sir;  there  are  plenty  coming  back  every  day. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  practically  all  of  the  Americans'  re- 
mained in? 

Mr.  DoNTRiCK.  There  was  not  a  one  went  out  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  know  the  reasons  or  the  causes  of  the 
strike  ? 

Mr.  DoNTRiCK.  I  do  not  know  just  exactly  what  it  would  be.  To 
tell  the  truth,  you  can  not  find  out.  All  you  can  hear  is  better  work- 
ing conditions,  eight  hours,  f^nd  more  pay. 

Senator  McKellar.  All  you  can  hear  is  better  working  conditions, 
eight  hours  and  more  pay  ? 

Mr.  Dontrick.  That  is  all  you  can  get  out  of  them. 

Senator  McKellar.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  working  condi- 
tions out  there? 
•   Mr.  Dontrick.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  working  conditions. 
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Senator  McKeuuar.  How  are  the  working  conditions  down  there? 

Mr.  DoNTRiCK.  The  conditions  satisfy  me  all  right.  I  ain't  got 
any  complaint. 

Senator  McKeli^r.  Now,  about  this  threat,  will  yoii  continue  witli 
that? 

Mr.  DoNTRicK.  Sir? 

Senator  McKellar.  About  this  threat  that  was  made,  will  you 
continue  with  that? 

Mi\  DoNTRiCK.  Well,  after  I  was  off  that  week  I  went  to  work  on 
Monday  morning  and  worked  all  that  week,  and  on  daylight  to  last 
week  Monday  night,  and  I  was  coming  in  between  IT  and  vSheridan 
Streets — I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  where  that  is  or  not? 

Senator  McKellar.  Is  it  in  McKeesport? 

Mr.  DoNTRicK.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  got  halfway  between  the  two 
streets,  and  somebody  bumped  me  in  the  head  with  a  brick.  I  do 
not  know  who  it  was. 

Senator  Walsh.  Somebody  hit  you  ? 

Mr.  DoNTRicK.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  In  the  head  ? 

Mr.  DoNTRiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Was  it  thrown  ? 

Mj\  Dontrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Was  that  since  the  strike  began? 

Mr.  Dontrick.  Yes;  just  last  week,  Monday  evening. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  particular  work  do  3'ou  dol 

Mr.  Dontrick.  I  am  worKing  on  a  furnace. 

Senator  Sterung.  How  long  have  you  been  working  thei'e  ? 

Mr.  Dontrick.  Fifteen  yeai's,  on  and  off,  less  what  I  lost  in  the 
Army. 

Senator  Sterling.  Are  you  a  married  man  ? 

Mr.  Dontrick.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  long  have  you  been  getting  $7.75  per  day? 

Mr.  Dontrick.  Since  I  came  back  from  the  Army.  The  wages 
went  up  while  I  was  away. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  what  were  you  getting  before  you  left  ? 

Mr.  Dontrick.  $4.65  a  day  I  was  getting  before  I  left.  ' 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  have  been  raised  nearly  50  per  cent — 
more  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Dontrick.  Almost  double. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  find  the  cost  of  living  any  higher  than 
before  you  went  into  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Dontrick.  Why,  yes;  I  found  that  out  when  I  started  to 'get 
my  clothes. 

Senator  Phipps.  Was  there  any  strike  vote  taken  in  the  mill  i 

Mr.  Dontrick.  No,  sir;  unless  they  had  it  before  I  came  back 
from  the  Army. 

Senator  Phipps.  When  did  you  come  back? 

Mr.  Dontrick.  It  is  three  months  now. 

Senator  Phipps.  Were  you  back  as  early  as  the  2()th  of  July? 

Mr.  Dontrick.  I  was  here  in  July. 

Senator  Phipps.  The  strike  vote  was  supposed  to  be  taken  l)etween 
July  20  and  August  20. 

Mr.  Dontrick.  It  was  not  taken  in  those  mills  that  I  know  of. 
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Mr.  AsiiMEAD.  You  had  a  union  card? 

Mr.  DoNTRicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AsHMEAD.  Did  you  get  a  ballot? 

Mr.  Don  TRICK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  AsHMEAD.  You  were  not  a  union  man  in  July  or  August  ? 

Mr.  DoNTRiCK.  In  August  I  was  a  union  man. 

Senator  McKellar.  Late  in  August  you  became  a  union  man? 

Mr.  DoNTRiCK.  Late  in  August  I  became  a  union  man. 

Mr.  AsiiMEAD.  We  have  some  more  witnesses  along  the  same  line, 
but  I  do  not  care  to  take  up  any  more  time  unless  you  should  want 
to  hear  them.  We  have  here  the  foreman  and  superintendent  of 
the  mill  that  Mr.  O'Reilly  testified  about  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  take  one  of  them. 

TESTIMONY  OF  AUGUST  MANN. 

(August  Mann  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been 
first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:) 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mn  Mann.  Superintendent  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Works 
at  Denbra. 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? 

Mr.  Mann.  Since  September  three  years  ago — at  Denora. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  employed  out  there? 

Mr.  Mann.  At  the  wire  mill  2,000,  and  4,300  at  the  entire  plant. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  out  on  strike? 

Mr.  Mann.  About  3,200,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  of  those  are  what  are  termed 
**  foreigners"? 

Mr.  Mann.  There  are  about  66  per  cent  foreigners  in  the  entire 
plant. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  you  say  foreigners  what  do  you  mean 
by  that?    Do  you  say  that  65  per  cent  of  the  workers  are  foreigners? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAiitMAN.  And  what  do  you  mean  by  foreigners? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  say  Hungarians. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  they  are  not  naturalized  men 
or  those  who  do  not  speak  the  English  language? 

Mr.  Mann.  Those  who  do  not  speak  the  English  language  prop- 
erly; yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Are  there  a  number  of  foreign  birth  and  descent 
who  may  not  have  been  naturalized  even  but  who  do  speak  the 
English  language? 

Mr.  Mann.  Why,  I  consider  the  foreign  descendant  people  as 
American. 

Senator  Walsh.  Such  as  the  last  witness? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  Of  the  men  now  out  on  strike,  what  percentage 
of  them  are  foreigners  under  your  definition  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  I  guess  about  90  per  cent  at  the  present  time, 
because  we  have  mostly  the  American  boys  in  the  mills  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  as  many  out  on  strike  now  as  there  has 
been  at  any  time? 
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Mr.  Mann.  No;  the  number  out  on  strike  is  growing  less  every 
day. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  peak  of  the  number  who  went  out  on 
strike? 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  I  guess  there  were  about  4,100  out. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  left  about  200  in  the  mill? 

Mr.  Mann.  That  left  about  200  in  the  mill;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  of  those  belonged  to  the  union? 

Mr.  Mann.  It  is  hard  to  tell.  We  don't  know.  We  do  know  that 
the  majority  portion  of  these  men  wanted  to  work,  but  were  fright- 
ened. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Mann.  Because  we  nave  instances  wliei'e  they  were  pulled 
back;  where  they  were  pulled  off;  pulled  off  the  steps  leading 
across  the  railroad  at  our  own  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  prohibit  meetings  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  We  have  had  meetings  right  along  until,  I  believe, 
this  last  week ;  that  is,  open  meetings. 

The  Chairman.  The  meetings  are  now  prohibited,  are  they? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  is  that  done  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  They  can  have  their  own  meeting,  but  not  a  public 
meeting. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that  done?  How  do  they  hold  their 
meetings,  in  their  own  hall  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  can  not  have  a  public  meeting? 

Mr.  Mann.  They  can  not  have  a  public  meeting.  They  have  had 
public  meetings  outside  of  the  town. 

The  Chairman.  Can  other  associations  out  there  have  public 
meetings? 

Mr.  Mann.  That  is  more  than  I  know,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  there  been  any  public  meetings,  any  polit- 
ical meetings  up  there  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  permit  those? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  have  not  seen  any,  at  any  rate,  during  the  election. 

Senator  Phipps.  Were  there  any  disturbances  at  any  of  their  pub- 
lic meetings? 

Mr.  Mann.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  there  were. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  disturbances  growing  out  of  the 
strike? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yas,  sir.  They  formed  a  parade  and  they  started 
over  toward  Monessen,  about  2,000  or  2,500  strong.  At  the  time 
they  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  in  the  other  county, 
crossing  the  bridge,  and  a  man  told  me  that  there  were  between 
200  and  600  shots.  I  heard  the  shots,  but  I  could  not  estimate  them. 
I  know  that  there  were  quite  a  number  of  shots  fired. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  anybody  hit? 

Mr.  Mann.  No;  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  were  the  shots  for? 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  I  think  it  was  for  more.  When  a  crowd  gets 
together,  you  know,  somebody  wants  to  pull  a  gun  and  shoot,  and 
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everyone  had  a  gun  in  their  pocket,  and  they  felt  that  they  had  to 
shoot. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  was  just  a  demonstration? 

Mr.  Mann.  Just  a  demonstration;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  a  gentleman  here  last  night  from  there — 
Mr.  O'ReiUy. 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  him,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  complained  there  was  no  way  of  getting 
complaints  to  the  bosses,  and  spoke  of  some  trouble  he  had  with  the 
foreman.    Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  know  the  entire  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  think  Mr.  O'Reilly  did  not  have  any  complaint  in 
the  first  place.  He  went  to  the  roller,  as  he  said,  and  complained 
about  being  abused,  and  came  and  seen  me,  as  well,  and  I  told  him 
at  the  time  that  I  would  talk  to  the  roller,  but  in  place  of  talking 
to  the  roller  I  watched  them  personally  in  the  mill,  as  much  as  I 
could,  as  much  as  my  time  would  allow  me,  and  I  saw  no  instance 
where  Mr.  O'Donnell  abused  him. 

Senator  Sterling.  Mr.  O'Reilly  used  the  word  "  foreman." 

Mr.  Mann.  The  head  roller  is  what  we  term  it  in  our  mill. 

Mr.  Ashmead.  How  long  had  Mr.  O'Donnell  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Forty  some  years.    It  was  ahead  of  my  time. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  man  had  a  complaint  in  regard  to  the  fore- 
man, would  he  come  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Positively.    My  office  is  always  open. 

Senator  McKellar.  Mr.  O'Reilly  said  that  when  he  went  over 
the  head  of  his  foreman,  that  the  next  day  the  superintendent  told 
him,  as  I  recall,  told  him  to  go  back,  and  that  when  he  went  back 
the  next  day  the  foreman  told  him  that  he  did  not  like  it,  and 
if  he  did  not  like  it  he  could  get  out,  and  he  got  out.  Now,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  impression  I  had,  that  that  is  not  fair  treatment. 
If  he  had  a  complaint,  it  ought  to  be  passed  upon  by  somebody, 
and  it  should  be  done  in  a  fair  and  courteous  way. 

Senator  Phepps.  My  recollection  is  that  after  the  fii*st  occurrence, 
that  he  complained  to  the  superintendent,  and  after  he  went  back 
to  straighten  it  out  with  the  foreman,  that  the  foreman  told  him 
that  if  he  did  not  like  it  he  could  quit,  and  that  he  did  quit,  and  he 
went  out  and  searched  for  work  elsewhere  for  some  three  months, 
and  later  he  returned  to  the  plant,  and  he  saw  the  superintendent, 
who  told  him  that  he  could  fix  it  up  with  the  foreman ;  if  he  could 
fix  it  up  witih  the  foreman  it  was  all  right  with  him. 

Senator  McBjbllar.  I  do  not  think  it  is  exactly  fair  treatment. 
If  he  had  an  honest  complaint,  why  should  not  the  superintendent 
having  charge  of  the  wprk  arrange  that  complaint,  or  arrange  to 
hear  that  complaint,  and  not  send  him  back  to  the  foreman  with 
whom  he  had  trouble? 

Mr.  Mann.  May  I  explain? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Mann.  Mr.  O'Reilly*  came  and  made  the  complaint. 
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Senator  McKeliar.  Did  he  come  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  think  it  was  general — ^lie  came  to  me  after 
he  had  spoken  to  the  roller.  I  do  not  know  that  he  had  spoken 
to  him,  but  I  do  know  that  he  came  to  see  me.  In  my  estimation 
it  was  an  imaginary  complaint.  There  was  nothing  in  the  com- 
plaint. 

Mr.  AsHMEAD.  What  was  the  complaint? 

Mr.  Mann.  That  he  was  not  being  properly  treated  by  the  roller, 
and  I  told  him  to  go  back,  and  I  would  have  a  talk  with  the  roller, 
and  I  pjersonally  watched  in  order  to  see  whether  the  roller  did 
abuse  him  in  any  way,  to  see  if  he  abused  him  in  any  way  or 
manner,  and  the  thing  went  on,  and  for  weeks  he  had  been  to 
me  three  or  four  times,  and  still  I  was  watching,  and  I  knew  the 
roller  too  well.  I  said  to  Mr.  O'Beilly  "  You  have  got  the  dad  of 
the  rollers." 

Mr.  Ashmead.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Mann.  He  is  the  olde^st  man,  and  one  of  the  fairest  boys 
we  have  in  the  mill. 

Mr.  Ashmead.  What  ha<l  Mr.  O'Reilly  done? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  do  not  know.  At  the  time  Mr.  O'Reilly  quit  us 
there  was  some  work,  the  car  cut  out  of  the  eighth  pass  in  the 
mill,  it  goes  into  a  trough,  as  we  call  it,  the  radiators — that  is,  it  is 
a  continuous  mill — and  it  goes  to  the  other  rolls,  where  they  are 

?assed,  where  it  is  caught  on  the  oval  side  by  a  catcher  or  roll  hand, 
"hese  eight  passes  fit  two  mills,  one  on  the  right  and  one  on  the 
left,  one  turning  to  the  right  is  a  very  long  trough,  in  fact  it  runs 
along  the  entire  building,  and  there  is  a  bar  cut  out  there,  and 
sticks  in  the  guide  in  the  other  mill,  it  goes  itself  into  a  loop,  and 
if  it  is  not  taken  and  properly  straightened  out,  you  will  cause 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  that  mill,  and  also  it  will  snarl  this  bar, 
the  snarl  will  run  against  the  rolls,  and  they  are  either  partially 
stuck  in  the  rolls  or  break  off,  or  break  off  on  the  outside,  partic- 
ularly if  the  second  bar  comes  in  the  other  trough,  which  means 
not  only  a  great  amount  of  work  for  the  men  in  the  mill,  but  as 
well  as  the  loss  of  time  and  the  scrap  that  is  being  produced  through 
this  bar-breaking  and  sticking. 

Senator  McKellar.  Is  it  against  the  rules  of  the  company  for  an 
employee  to  appeal  for  redress  to  the  superintendent,  without  first 
going  "to  his  boss,  his  immediate  superior? 

Mr.  Mann.  No. 

Senator  McKellar.  Evidently  Mr.  O'Reilly  felt  that,  and  evi- 
dently he  acted  upon  that,  and  evidently  no  man  would  give  up  a  $lfi 
a  day  position,  no  sensible  man,  and  he  appears  to  be  quite  a  sensible 
man,  would  give  up  a  $16  a  day  place  on  an  imaginary  grievance, 
and  it  is  perfectly  evident,  or  it  seems  to  me,  from  what  you  say  about 
it,  that  you  did  not  give  him  very  much  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  did,  sir. 

Senator  McKem^ar.  I  would  not  have  considered  it,  from  your  own 
statement ;  I  would  not  have  considered  it 

Mr.  Mann.  Particularly  where  I  had  personally  a  great  intere<it 
in  Mr.  O'Reilly. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  say  that  you  had  pei-sonallv  a  great  inter- 
est in  Mr.  O'Reilly? 
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Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Yes;  he  seems  to  be  a  very  engaging  man. 

Mr.  Mann.  He  is  a  very  nice  man,  a  ^ntleman  at  all  times,  and  I 
certainly  thought  as  much  of  Mr.  O'Reilly  as  even  the  roller,  and  I 
went  in  so  as  to  find  out  in  my  own  way  where  the  trouble  was,  to 
make  my  own  investigation,  and  I  did  not  find  in  that  investigation 
that  he  was  being  abused. 

Senator  McKellar.  Did  you  explain  that  to  him  befoi-e  he  re- 
signed? 

mr.  Mann.  Most  undoubtedly,  sir.  I  talked  to  Mr.  O'Reilly 
time  and  again  on  it,  and  after  he  came  back,  Mr.  O'Donnell 
and  I  had  spoken  together,  and  I  persuaded  Mr.  O'Reilly  to  see 
Mr.  O'Donnell,  because  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  place  a  man  in 
a  department  over  the  boss's  head,  and  so  I  asked  him  to  see  Mr. 
O'Donnell,  and  I  spoke  to  Mr.  O'Donnell,  and  Mr.  O'Donnell  had,  in 
addition  to  that,  had  held  the  job  open  for  him  all  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  faiow  that  there  were  as  many  men  l)e- 
longing  to  the  union  before  the  time  of  the  strike  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  No;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  report  to  j^our  superior  officer  as  to  the 
number  of  men  belonging  to  the  union  in  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  No;  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  we  do  not  pay  any 
attention  to  that. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  discharge  the  men  for  having  joined  the 
imion?    How  many  have  you  discharged? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  do  not  know  as  we  discharged  any,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  know  whether  any  were  discharged  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  say  we  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  that  you  were  surprised  that  so 
many  men  went  out? 

Mr.  Mann.  They  did  not  go  out  at  that  time.  They  were  locked 
out. 

Senator  Phipps.  Who  locked  them  out? 

Mr.  Mann.  Those  that  belonged  to  the  union  and  went  out. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  it  within  their  power  to  lock  them  out  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  No;  to  stop  then,  not  to  let  them  go  in. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  call  a  lockout? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  an  expression  of  mine.  Probably 
that  is  not  the  right  term.  Probably  I  did  not  use  the  right  term. 
They  were  not  permitted  to  go  into  the  mill,  we  will  put  it  that  way. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  that  as  a  fact,  that  they  were  not 
permitted  to  go  into  the  mill,  from  your  observation  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  ever  see  them  when  they  did  not  permit 
them  to  go  in? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir.  They  were  even  prohibited  from  taking  mate- 
rial into  the  mill.    I  was  personally  there. 

Mr.  Ashmead.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  these  men  about  a  10-hour  day? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes;  I  have  spoken  to  quite  a  few  of  the  boys,  par- 
ticularly to  the  foreign  boys,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  money  to  them,  not 
of  time.  In  fact,  they  would  resent  eight  hours  to  a  large  extent, 
because  it  would  reduce  their  wages.  The  more  money  they  make 
the  better  thay  are  satisfied. 

141410— 19— FT  2 16 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  to  work  them  the  12  hours? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes;  in  some  places,  we  can  not  get  around  the  12 
hours. 

The  Chairman.  Could  not  you  put  on  three  8-hour  shifts,  instead 
of  two  12-hour  shifts'^ 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  if  you  went  to  start  that,  the  majority  portion 
of  the  men — we  would  riot  have  the  houses  to  take  care  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  houses 

Mr.  Mann.  You  have  not  the  additional  houses  in  this  vicinity. 

The  Chairman.  And  additional  men  would  need  additional 
houses? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  house  all  the  men  in  the  plant? 

Mr.  Mann.  No;  and  we  have  not  got  a  house,  and  a  great  many 
of  the  men  now  do  not  live  in  Donora. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  other  great  industries  in  the 
country  which  have  the  12-hour  day?  Don't  most  of  the  industries 
in  the  country  have  an  8-hour  day  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  No;  I  have  not  made  any  specific  inquiry  of  that,  but 
I  do  know  that  in  many  of  the  mills  they  do  work  12  hours. 

Mr.  AsHMEAD.  They  do  work  12  hours?    Do  they  work  12  hours? 

Mr.  Mann.  The  entire  mill  does  not  work  the  12  hours,  as  I  said, 
but  in  this  particular  department  where  Mr.  O'Reilly  works,  the  de- 
partment itself  works  12  hours,  and  they  spell  every  half  hour.  Now, 
in  Mr.  O'Reilly's  department,  Mr.  O'Reilly  has  a  position  that  takes 
off  of  the  12  hour3,  ne  is  practically  in  there  thase  12  hours,  but  of 
these  hours  he  has  a  bench,  and  it  is  near  his  work  where  he  can  sit 
down  and  watch  the  operation  of  the  mill. 

Mr.  AsHMEAD.  He  is  not  working  the  whole  12  hours,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Mann.  He  is  not  working  the  whole  12  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  responsibilities  on  him  while  he 
is  sitting  down  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  he  has  to  watch  to  see  that  the  bar  is  the  proper 
size. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  has  to  be  there  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Mann.  He  has  to  be  there  at  that  time;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Is  that  same  thing  true  with  other  workmen 
who  work  the  12  hours? 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  they  work  one-half  hour  and  they  rest  one-half 
hour,  the  roll  hands. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  they  have  anything  to  do  during  that 
half  hour  ? 

Mr.  Mann.-  Thev  work  a  half-hour  and  another  man  takes  their 
position  the  other  half-hour. 

The  Chairman.  Can  they  go  outdoors  for  a  half-hour  if  they 
wish? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir ;  the  roll  hands,  the  sticker  in. 

The  Chair^can.  What  proportion  of  the  men  are  the  stickers  in? 

Mr.  Mann.  In  that  mill — let  us  see,  there  are  probably  some- 
where about  100. 

The  Chairman.  One  hundred  altogether? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  then,  the  rest  of  the  men  who  work  the  12 
hours,  do  they  have  rest  in  that  12  hours? 
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Mr.  Mann.  The  work  is  not  constant  for  the  other  workers. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  a  man  starts  in  working  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  he  works  until  6  o'clock  at  night.  Is  he  doing 
work  all  of  that  time,  whether  it  be ? 

Mr.  Mann.  No;  the  machinery  at  a  certain  liour  in  the  morning, 
usually  8  to  9,  the  machinery  goes  down  where  the  roll  men  will 
change  the  rolls.     That  gives  the  other  men  an  opportunity  to  rest. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Do  they  have  any  responsibility  during  that  time? 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  no,  I  do  not  think  they  have. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  to  be  there? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes;  we  will  keep  them  in  the  mill,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Ready  to  be  called? 

Mr.  Mann.  We  keep  them  in  the  mill  ready  when  the  whistle  blows 
to  start,  and  when  the  changes  are  made. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  intervals  of  rest  do  the  men  have  from 
physical  labor  in  that  12-hour  day? 

Mr.  Mann.  These  men  that  work  the  straight  12  hours  have  a  half 
hour  out  of  every  hour. 

Senator  Phipps.  Take  the  other  men  that  work  the  12  hours  a  day, 
other  than  the  rollei's,  they  have  one-half  hour  rest  and  a  half  hour 
of  work? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  the  other  men,  they  take  their  spells 
out  at  any  given  time.  A  great  many  of  them  will  sit  down  at  D 
o'clock  and  take  lunch.  A  great  toany  of  them  will  go  out  to  the 
drinking  fountain  and  sit  down  there.  There  is  no  time  given  for 
that,  but  they  will  take  their  rest. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  are  on  duty  all  of  this  time,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  They  are  on  duty  all  of  this  time. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  Subject  to  call  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  I  guess  we  have  got  that  cleared  up. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  any  efforts  been  made  to  employ  men  to 
take  the  places  of  the  strikers  and  to  keep  the  plant  going? 

Mr.  Mann.  We  have  not  tried  to  bring  in  outside  men. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  the  only  men  who  are  working  now  are  the 
former  employees? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Men  who  have  been  in  your  employ  all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  you  say  that  a  thousand  have  come  back? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir;  1,084  yesterday. 

Senator  Walsh.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  about  the  system  of  pro- 
motion ?     I  suppose  you  have  many  departments  in  your  plant  ?     . 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir;  we  have,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  plan  have  you  ever  followed  that  you  will 
give  to  the  new  employee  that  ^oes  in,  in  the  lowest  position  in  your 
mill,  what  chance  is  there  for  him  to  get  up  to  the  highest  position  i 

Mr.  Mann.  That  is  according  to  his  ability  and  his  work,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  there  a  responsibility  upon  the  foreman  of  each 
department  to  produce  a  certain  amount  of  work? 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  we  always  expect  the  maximum.  We  expect 
that,  but  we  do  not  get  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  a  system  that  I  have  seen, 
not  in  the  steel  industry,  but  in  the  textile  industry,  and  where  I  have 
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known  youn^  men  leaving  school  to  start  in  at  a  certain  wage  in  a 
certain  branch  of  the  industry  to  make  it  their  profession,  and  to 
reach  the  highest  place  in  that  particular  department 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  the  rivalry  between  the  foremen,  because  of 
their  desire  to  produce  as  much  as  possible,  resulted  in  preventing 
that  man  from  going  from  one  grade  to  another  because  he  was  so 
valuable  to  his  loreman.     Do  you  follow  me? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  I  have  found  that  a  great  many  American 
lK)ys  have  gone  out  of  the  factories  or  the  mills  or  the  factories  or  the 
industries  because  there  was  not  a  recognition  among  the  foremen  of 
their  laudable  desire  to  go  up  and  to  advance. 

Mr.  Mann,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  that  between  the  foremen  there  was  so  nmch 
rivalry  that  once  a  boy  got  out  of  one  department  he  would  have  to 
get  out  of  that  industry.     Have  you  heard  of  that? 

\fr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Particularly  where  there  was  a  very  exacting  de- 
mand upcn  the  foreman  to  produce  so  nuich,  that  is,  a  certain  amount 
of  work,  and.  of  coui*se.  he  hohls  on  to  the  best  man  ? 

Senator  Phipps.  1  suggest  that  the  witness  give  his  own  personal 
<»XDerience. 

Mr.  Mann.  Well.  1  started  to  work  in  1884.  I  started  to  work  in 
1884  in  St.  Ijouis.  Mo.  I  started  nuiking  l)arbed  wire,  where  the  man 
set  in  the  wire  by  hand  rather  than  by  machinery.  I  worked  in  that 
tlepartment  for  several  yeai*s.  Froui  there  I  went  to  the  nail — to  the 
wire-nail  mill — and  from  that  branch  of  the  barbed  wiie,  then  to  the 
drawing  department — that  is,  wire-drawing  department — and  from 
the  wire-drawing  department  I  went  into  the  galvanizing,  the  galvan- 
izing of  galvanized  wire,  where  I  became  foreman.  I  worked  there 
for  ab(  ut  six  years.  I  left  that  position  and  took  a  job  on  the  rolls, 
the  same  as  Mr.  O'Reilly — not  the  same  job,  but  in  a  department  just 
like  it — and  I  worked  there  for  about  a  year,  then  was  appointed  as 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Braddock  Mills  at  Braddock,  Pa. 
From  there  I  was  placed  as  superintendent  at  the  Rankin  Works, 
which  was  in  IDO'i.  In  1900  I  was  appointed  superintendent  at 
Denora,  and  then  I  left  the  company  and  came  back  two  yeai*s  after 
as  superintendent  of  one  of  the  smallest  mills  we  had  at  Salem,  Ohio. 
I  was  again  advanced  to  Anderson,  Ind..  superintendent.  Another 
advancement  came  to  Sharon,  Pa.,  and  from  there  back  to  Denora. 

Senator  Phh^ps.  These  are  all  plants  of  the  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co.? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir:  and  I  worked  in  those  departments  that  I 
mentioned.     I  worked  as  laborer  ouite  awhile  in  Denora. 

Senator  Walsh.  Now,  tell  us  what  you  plan  to  do  in  your  factory, 
in  vour  establishment.    WTiat  is  the  system  in  vogue  for  promotion? 

ilr.  Mann.  We  daily  confer — the  superintendent  has  his  confer- 
ence* with  his  foreman  daily,  and  makes  inquiries  as  to  the  most  like- 
able boy  in  the  department — that  is,  in  his  work.  We  then  follow 
that  boy  up  and  watch  hinu  to  see  whether  he  has  the  particular  quali- 
fications to  become  a  foreman ;  and  if  he  has  he  becomes  eventually  an 
assistant  foreman  and  from  that  to  a  foreman.    The  appointment  of 
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an  assistant  foreman  is  not  made  by  the  foreman  himself.  He  is 
recommended  at  times  to  the  superintendent. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that,  because  the  constant 
complaint  I  hear,  not  relating  to  your  history,  is  that  these  plants 
have  grown  so  big  that  there  is  no  chance  for  the  individual,  as  there 
was  25  or  30  or  40  years  ago;  and  only  by  some  cooperative  plan  such 
as  you  suggest  can  the  ability  of  an  individual  be  recognized. 

Mr.  Mann.  May  I  answer  you,  that  we  would  not  be  permitted  to 
work  any  differently  by  our  company.  It  would  mean  the  dismissal 
of  the  superintendent  if  he  did  not  work  that  way.  Our  company 
insists  that  we  give  those  that  have  the  proper  qualifications  a  chance 
for  those  positions,  and  it  is  also  as  much  as  the  superintendent's  posi- 
tion is  worth  to  permit  any  of  the  foremen  to  ill  treat  any  of  their 
employees.  • 

Senator  Phipps.  We  understand  that  this  is  a  nonunion  plant. 
Suppose  that  you  are  operating  a  union  plant,  and  where  there  is  a 
union  plant  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  carrying  on  this  policy 
that  you  have  in  force  now  for  promotion? 

Mr.  Mann.  That  may  be.  I  have  never  had  charge  of  any  sucJi 
plant 

Senator  Phipps.  And  3'ou  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Mann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  am  interested  in  the  housing  conditions  at 
Denora.    What  have  you  to  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Mann.  The  company  has  put  up  100  houses,  60  single  and  20 
double  concrete  houses. 

Senator  McKellar.  Of  how  nuiny  rooms  each  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  A  few  with  four  rooms,  and  they  run  up  to  six  rooms. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  they  have  baths? 

Mr.  Mann.  They  have  baths  and  heat  and  hot  water. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  the  four- room  houses  have  baths? 

Mr.  Mann.  Every  house  has  a  bath. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  do  you  rent  those  houses  out  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  do  you  rent  them  for  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  From  $16  to  $30  a  month. 

Senator  McKellar.  A  six-room  house  is  $30  a  month? 

Mr.  Mann.  No;  not  always;  the  six-rom  house  or  a  double  house 
is  not  the  same  as  a  single  house. 

Senator  Sterling.  Is  there  any  subletting  on  the  part  of  the  ten- 
ants of  parts  of  the  houses  to  other  workmen  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  We  do  not  permit  that. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  do  not  permit  that  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  No;  we  do  not  try  to.  We  figure  we  have  a  very  nice 
lot  of  houses.  We  have  put  in  concrete  streets,  pavements,  steps,  and 
walks  around  the  houses.  We  have  been  helping  for  some  time  to  see 
if  we  could  get  nice  green  grass  around  them.  We  have  plenty  of 
trees — ^with  plenty  of  trees 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  many  of  your  workmen  live  in  Charleroi? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  MLonongaheld  and  Monessen  atid  Web- 
ster. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  spoke  of  the  rest  that  the  rollers  get. 
How  much  rest  do  they  get? 
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Mr.  Maxn.  The  roll  hands? 

Senator  McKell.\r.  The  roll  hands. 

Mr.  Mann.  They  work  half  an  hour  and  they  rest  half  an  hour. 

Senator  McKellar.  At  what  temperature  do  they  work  in?  It  is 
quite  hot? 

Mr.  Mann.  It  is  quite  hot;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKeli>.\r.  And  a  man  could  not  well,  any  human  being 
could  not  stand  it  to  work  there  for  any  long  time? 

Mr.  Mann.  No. 

Senator  McKell.\r.  It  looked  to  me  as  if  it  would  be  hard  to  do. 

Mr.  Mann.  No;  I  do  not  think  a  man  could  stand  it.   . 

Senator  McKellar.  And  working  half  an  hour  and  resting  half 
an  hour,  that  is  not  too  strenuous,  in  your  judgment?  It  is  not  too 
generous,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  it  is  generous  enough,  I  think. 

Senator  McKei^lar.  Is  that  the  rule? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  In  all  plants? 

Mr.  Mann.  In  all  of  our  rod  mills;  yes.  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  it  is  quite  dangerous,  too,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Manx.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Have  you  ever  had  any  accident  where  the 
hot  rods  have  injured  or  killed  there 

Mr.  Manx  (intrrupting).  Well,  I  never  had  a  man  killed  in  the 
rod  plant.  I  have  l>een  working  around  I'od  mills  since  1888^  and  I 
have  had  charge  of  rod  mills  since  1900  or  1901,  I  am  not  positive. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  no  man  killed? 

Mr.  Mann.  No  man  killed. 

Senator  McKellar.  Are  there  many  burned  or  badly  burned? 

Mr.  Mann.  No;  not  so  many;  not  above  the  average. 

Senaotor  McKellar.  Have  you  been  able  to  reduce  the  number  of 
accidents  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes;  I  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  number  of  acci- 
dents. They  are  away  under  what  they  were,  I  guess,  over  50  per 
cent. 

Senator  McKellar.  Take  these  men  you  just  spoke  of  who  handle 
the  hot  rods.  To  what  extent  have  you  reduced  the  accidents  in 
that? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  could  not  give  you  the  percentage  possibly,  but  I 
know  we  are  not  injuring  half  as  many  men  as  we  used  to,"  because 
:we  have  taken  better  care  of  the  floor  on  which  they  w^ork,  and  so  on. 

Senator  McKellar.  Could  your  machinery  be"^  so  adjusted,  the 
machinery  in  the  mills,  so  as  to  still  further  reduce  the  numl>er  of 
accidents? 

Mr.  Manx.  I  doubt  that  very  much. 

Senator  McKfjxar.  And  you  think  that  you  ai-e  taking 

Mr.  Maxx  (interrupting).  Every  prec>aution. 

wSenator  McKellar.  And  you  are  using  up-to-date  methods  for  se- 
curing the  safetv  and  security  of  your  employees? 

Mr.  Mann.  Ves.  sir;  recently  a  man  had  a  hot  rod  run  through 
the  bottom  of  his  shoe.  It  was  his  own  fault.  We  had  told  hnn 
about  it,  and  we  had  watchmen  there  for  awhile  in  oixler  to  break 
up  the  men  passing  through  at  this  place,  but  they  wouldn't  do  it. 
A  great  many  of  our  accidents  are  absolutely  due  to  carelessness. 
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Senator  McKellar.  And  in  a  dangerous  place  like  that  they  be- 
come accustomed  to  it — it  is  necessary  though  to  use  every  precau- 
tion. 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  To  guard  against  a  man's  carelessness  as  well 
as  against  the  company's  carelessness? 

Mr.  Mann.  That  is  what  the  company  is  trying  to  do. 

Senator  McKellar.  In  work  of  that  kind  naturally  it  brings 
about  a  greater  amount  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  employee. 
It  is  much,  for  instance,  as  though  you  were  running  a  machme ; 
you  get  running  an  automobile,  and  it  is  not  long  before  you  want 
to  run  it  faster? 

Mr.  Mann.  That  is  right. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  so  with  the  handling  of  these  hot  rods, 
you  get  cai-eless  about  it  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  and  you  think 
you  have  all  up-to-date  methods  for  the  prevention  of  accidents? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  safety  inspector  that  goes  from 
ilepartment  to  department  and  makes  notes  of  where  there  might  be 
danger  of  some  one  being  in  juiced,  and  we  act  on  that. 

Senator  McKellar.  Have  you  got  any  system  of  compensation  of 
<jmployees  that  are  injured  in  this  way? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Would  you  mind  stating  what  that  is? 

Mr.  Mann.  The  man  is  taken  care  of,  first  of  all,  by  the  company, 
by  the  physician,  and  he  is  allowed — you  have  that  in  your  own  laws; 
in  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  that  is  followed  out? 

Mr.  Mann.  That  is  followed  out. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  has  your  company  done,  Mr.  Mann, 
toward  furnishing  facilities  for  the  education  of  the  foreign  em- 
ployees in  your  mills? 

Mr.  Mann.  Last  winter  or  fall  we  started  and  made  an  absolute 
canvass  in  every  department  of  the  mill,  in  all  of  our  plants,  and  I 
insisted  that  the  foremen  should  go  amongst  his  foreigners  and  ask 
them — and  then  I  got  this  same  safety  inspector  to  make  a  canvass, 
and  toward  the  last  we  got  18  boys  that  were  willing  to  study.  We 
had  more,  but  18  stuck,  and  I  had  arranged,  by  the  request  of  our 
company,  with  several  teachers  from  our  schools — ^that  is,  from  the 
public  schools — and  had  arranged  with  the  school  board  to  permit 
us  to  have  rooms,  and  also  the  janitor  to  clean  the  rooms  so  these 
boys  may  go  there  and  study.  We  figure  that  as  soon  as  the  mill  re- 
sumes fully  no  doubt  our  company  wjU  ask  us  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Senator  Sterling.  Eighteen;  is  that  all? 

Mr.  Mann.  That  is  all  we  could  get,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Whv  was  it  that  vou  were  not  able  to  get  more 
than  18? 

Mr.  Mann.  We  do  not  know.    We  asked  them. 

Senator  Sterling.  Is  it  tlie  desire  on  the  pait  of  the  young  fellows 
to  stay  at  work  in  order  to  earn  money? 

Mr.  Mann.  This  was  after  houi*s. 

Senator  Sterling.  This  was  after  hours? 

Mr.  Mann.  In  the  evening;  and  we  so  arranged  it  that  we  had  two 
clerks,  where  they  were  working  week  about,  so  that  one  of  the  clerks 
Avould  (oine  to  school  on  this  week  and  the  other  next  week,  and  the 
others  would  go  on  constantly  every  v.eek. 
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Senator  McKeixar.  Don't  you  think  that  it  would  add  efficiency 
to  the  plant  to  offer  such  inducements  to  these  men  who  can  not  speak 
or  write  English,  to  offer  such  inducements  as  would  enable  them 
to  learn  the  English  language  and  what  it  is  to  be  an  American? 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  I  called  the  boys  together  one  Sunday  after- 
noon; I  asked  them  whether  they  would  not  come  down  fix)m  the  mill 
that  day,  and  we  had  probably  60  that  came  to  see  us,  and  we  talked 
to  them  in  the  club  room  at  the  mill,  and  we  spoke  to  them  for  over 
an  hour  and  pleaded  with  them  and  asked  them  to  come  to  school, 
and  these  men  that  did  come  to  the  school  were  very  muih  pleased^ 
and  they  have  asked  us  whether  we  would  start  the  shools  this 
coming  winter. 

Senator  McK^llar.  Ai-e  you  going  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  we  will. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  know  that  it  is  desirable — the  Americaniza- 
tion of  these  men  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  Americanize  them  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir;  and  so  does  our  company. 

The  Chairman.  And  would  not  that  be  a  good  economic  proposi- 
tion? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  that  in  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  it  shows  that  there  are  a  great  many  more  accidents  among  the 
men  who  can  not  speak  English  than  among  those  who  can  speak 
English? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  will  you  subscribe  to  that  in  your  mill? 

Mr.  Mann.  No  ;  because  we  are  watching  out  for  them ;  every  fore- 
man is  watching  out  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  languages  do  you  print  safety  notices 
in? 

Mr.  Mann.  We  get  them  sent  to  us,  but  I  could  not  tell  how  many. 
Probably  five  or  six. 

The  Chairman.  Five  or  six  languages? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  nationality  predominates  in  those  mills  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Mostly  Austro-Hungarians  and  some  Greeks  and  Rus- 
sians. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  among  which  nationality  is  there  the  less 
of  naturalization  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  should  think  the  Russians.  The  Poles  are  the  easiest ; 
will  go  the  quickest  for  their  citizenship  papers. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  the  only  way  we  can 
get  foreigners  in  large  numbers  to  learn  the  English  language  is  by 
conapulsory  laws? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  think  it  might  be  a  good  thing. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  would  you  say  of  a  law  which  would  compel 
an  inimigrant  to  learn  the  English  language,  so  as  to  read  it  and  speak 
it,  within  five  years  or  be  deported  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  It  mirfit  be  a  good  law. 

Senator  Walsh.  They  can  not  get  them  to  go  to  school  to  leam 
English  without  compulsion? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  guess  that  you  are  right. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  get  that  work  done  without  the 
foreign  labor? 
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Mr.  Mann.  You  could  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  get  it  done? 

Mr.  Mann.  No.  If  you  dispense  with  all  of  the  foreign  labor,  you 
cut  your  plants  down  50per  cent  or  more. 

Senator  McKellar.  Cfould  any  plan  be  worked  out  by  which  they 
could  be  given  a  limited  length  of  time — so  many  hours  a  day 

Mr.  IVGnn  (interrupting).  That  proposition  I  could  not  say.  I 
would  not  like  to  answer  that  because  I  do  not  know. 

ThcT  Chairman.  Is  there  any  rivalry  in  the  different  mills,  the  sub- 
sidiary mills  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  as  to  the  amount 
of  production  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  AsHMEAD.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  Mr.  O'Reilly  said 
yesterday  that  he  was  prevented  getting  work  because  of  this  diffi- 
culty with  the  foreman,  getting  work  in  othertnills ;  is  that  so  'i  Have 
you  any  system  like  that? 

Mr.  Mann.  If  there  is,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  Posi- 
tively not. 

Mr.  AsHMEAD.  Did  you  report  that  incident  to  anybody? 

Mr.  Mann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  keep  a  black  list? 

Mr.  Mann.  Positivelv  not. 

Senator  Walah.  And  you  have  no  men 

Mr.  Mann  (interrupting).  This  is  the  way  we  ai-e.  If  we  did  that 
I  would  have  to  notify  our  manager,  and  our  manager  never  knew 
that  he  was  out  of  the  works. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  speak  generally.  Do  you  send  a  black  list  to 
any  other  employer? 

Mr.  Mann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  if  a  man  tells  you  that  another  man  is  unde- 
sirable, is  a  union  man  and  an  agitator 

Mr.  Mann.  We  pay  no  attention  to  union  men  or  agitators. 

Senator  Walsh.  Who  would  have  the  power  to  make  a  black  list? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  discharge  any  man  for  denouncing 
the  Government  or  institutions  of  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  I  probably  did  discharge  a  few  for  not  taking 
Liberty  bonds  the  first  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  simply  did  not  buy  Liberty  bonds,  but 
were  talking  against  the  Government 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  if  they  did  not  buy  any  we  felt  that  they  were 
not  in  favor  of  the  Grovemment. 

The  Chahiman.  And  when  you  discharged  men  for  being  against 
the  Government  did  you  notify  anybody? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  could  not  say  they  were  against  the  Government, 
but  I  figured  that  the  men  who  did  not  buy  bonds  were  against  the 
Government.  We  had  to  do  that  because  we  could  not  sell  any 
bonds  originally  because  they  were  not  taking  them,  and  it  was  the 
foreigner  that  did  not — ^he  was  no  citizen  of  our  country.  The 
citizens  of  our  country  were  glad  to  get  the  Liberty  bonds.  The 
very  man  that  we  were  talking  about,  K.  O'Reilly,  he  was  a  heavy 
buyer  of  Liberty  bonds,  and  all  of  the  boys  who  spoke  the  American 
language — ^that  is,  the  American  citizens.    In  his  department  we  sold 
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in  our  plant  alone,  we  negotiated  for  $470,000, 1  think,  of  the  Victory 
loan,  $470,000  worth  of  bonds. 

Senator  Walsh.  Of  course,  a  good  many  of  the  foreigners  bought 
bonds? 

Mr.  Mann.  They  all  did  toward  the  last. 

Senator  Walsh.  Would  you  say  that  a  good  percentage  of  them 
did? 

Mr.  Mann.  We  had  100  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  went  out  of  your  mill  into  the 
war? 

Mr.  Mann.  WelLthere  were  180  or  190. 

The  Chairman.  Were  any  of  them  foreign  bom? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chakman.  Did  they  keep  up  their  percentage  and  in  com- 
parison with  the  Americans? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Did  these  foreign-bom  men  volunteer  as  well  as 
the  Americans,  or  were  they  called  bv  the  draft? 

Mr.  Mann.  They  were  called  by  the  draft. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Americans,  did  they  volunteer? 

Mr.  Mann.  A  great  many  of  our  boys  volunteered  in  the  be- 
ginning. 

Senator  Phipps.  When  you  met  these  few  employees  or  men,  and 
when  they  would  not  buy  Liberty  bonds,  did  you  report  their  names 
as  men  discharged  for  that  reason! 

Mr.  Mann.  No;  we  watched  them  around  there  for  a  while,  and 
when  we  seen  them  come  back,  they  all  come  back  and  bought  oonds 
a  few  days  afterwards. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  is  the  age  at  which  you  employ  boys? 

Mr.  Mann.  In  the  mill? 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mann.  Eighteen. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  of  the  vocational  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  continuation  educating  system? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  did  not  catch  that. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  of  the  continuation  education  sys- 
tem, 16  years  of  age,  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Sterling.  There  are  laws  whereby,  after  16  years  of 
age,  a  boy,  until  he  is  a  certain  age,  he  is  required  to  attend  school 
four  months  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  if  we  would  take  any  of  them,  they  would  have 
them — unless  they  have  a  certificate  from  the  school,  that  they  have 
passed  such  and  such  a  grade 

Senator  Sterling  (interrupting).  Yes. 

Mr.  Mann.  We  do  not  take  any  until  he  has  reached  the  age  of 
18  years. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MICHAEL  J.  O'DONNELL. 

(Michael  J.  O'Donnell  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness,  and, 
having  been  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:) 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  O'Donnell,  you  are  the  foreman  referred  to? 
Mr.  O'DoNNEix.  I  am  the  head  roller. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  foreman;  do  they  call  you  a  foreman? 

Mr.  O'DoNXELL.  Yes;  I  am  called  a  foreman  sometimes. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  you  the  gentleman  of  whom  Mr.  O'Reilly 
made  complaint? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Cifairman.  And  now  you  gentlemen  may  go  on  and  ask  him 
whatever  you  desire. 

Senator  McKei.lar.  What  was  that  complaint  alx)ut? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELi..  I  do  not  knpw  what  he  told  Mr.  Mann,  l)ut  I  know 
what  I  told  him.  I  told  him  to  pull  out  a  tooth,  to  pull  it  out,  and 
I  said  that  he  didn't  do  it  right.  He  said,  "  I  did  do  it  right."  I 
said  "  You  did  not  do  it  right,"  and  he  walked  on  out.  I  did  not 
have  anything  more  to  do  about  it. 

Senator  McKellar.  Did  he  complain  to  the  superintendent? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL,  Not  durin|r  that  time,  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  McKeli^\r.  You  did  not  get  angry  with  him? 

Mr.  O'DoNNEix.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  When  was  this? 

Mr.  O'DoNNEij..  It  was  during  the  war.  He  really  wanted  to 
-f^o  to  the  Army,  I  believe,  and  anything  at  all  would  upset  him. 

Senator  Sterling.  Is  he  a  good  workman? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Oh,  he  is  a  fair  workman. 

Senator  Sterling.  A  man  who  gets  $16  a  day  ought  to  l>e  a  pretty 
^Tood  workman? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  That  is  about  a  year — he  has  gotten  about  $16..50 
a  day. 

Senator  Sterling.  It  takes  a  fairly  good  man  to  get  that,  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Well,  we  shove  a  man  up,  you  know. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  he  finally  left,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  He  left  that  night.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  day 
it  was. 

Senator  Sterling.  He  did  not  complain  of  you  to  the  superin- 
tendent? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  He  just  quit? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  then  when  he  can^e  back — why  did  the 
superintendent  have  to  take  up  his  case  with  you.  You  heard  the 
superintendent's  testimony? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  I  told  the  superintendent  that  he  could  come 
back  before  he  spoke  to  me. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  get  along  very  nicely  now  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.   No. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  would  not  feel  hurt  because  of  his  going 
over  your  head  to  the  superintendent? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  We  do  not  have  that 
all  the  time,  you  know,  in  the  mill. 

Senator  MtKellar.  And  you  do  not  permit  a  man  to  go  over  the 
head  of  a  foreman 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  If  the  man  has  got  any  trouble  he  tells  me.  I 
go  to  the  sui>erintendent. 

Senator  McKellar.  Is  there  anything  wrong  about  his  appealing 
to  the  superintendent? 
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Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Oh,  no;  but  I  do  not  care  what  they  say. 

Senator  McKellar.  Is  it  against  your  rules? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  against  our  rules. 

Senator  McKellar.  But  you  do  not  like  it? 

Mr.  0'DoNNELi>.  Well,  just  man  to  man,  you  know 

Senator  Sterling.  That  was  a  complaint  against  you,  and  natu- 
rally would  you  not  expect  him  to  go  to  the  superintendent  with  that 
complaint  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Unless  you  rectified  the  matter  and  changed  it^ 
he  would  go  to  the  superintendent? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELi^.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  there  frecjuent  ccmtroversios  between 
you  and  Mr.  O'Eeilly  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  that  all  that  occurred? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  That  was  all  that  occurred. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  long  has  he  worked  under  you  this  time? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Well,  he  was  only  away  about  four,  or  five,  or 
six  weeks. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  did  you  hold  op^n  the  job  for  hira? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Yes,  sir;  during  those  six  weeks. 

Senator  McKellar.  During  those  six  weeks  did  you  go  to  see  him? 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  I  w^nt  to  see  him  once,  and  I  told  him  to  come 
back  and  work,  but  he  did  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  of  Irish  nationalty,  are  you  not  ( 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  too? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  a  very  serious  matter 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  No;  it  was  not  a  very  serious  matter. 

Senator  Waljsh.  A  little  difference  of  opinion;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  An  Irishman  loves  a  scrap,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  I  suppose. 

Mr.  AsHMEAD.  How  long  have  vou  been  a  roller  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  Since  1882, 

Mr.  AsHMEAD.  Are  you  one  of  the  oldest  remaining  in  the  mill? 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  I  am  the  oldest  roller  holding  a  job. 

Mr.  AsHMEAD.  And  you  have  been  working  since  1882? 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  No;  I  have  been  working  since  1875. 

Mr.  AsHMEAD.  And  you  have  been  foreman  since  1882? 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  YeSjsir. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  is  your  pay  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  I  get  $550  a  month. 

Senator  McKellar.  $6,600  a  year. 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Before  I  offer  my  regular  list  of  witnesses,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  are  two  men  who  want  to  tell  their  stories,  which  are  both 
interesting  and  important. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  these  men?  Do  you  present  these  mcfn 
as  witnesses? 

Mr.  Rubin.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  there  was  a  gentleman  here  yes- 
terday from  McKeesport,  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
Is  he  here  now  ?    If  he  is  here,  we  will  hear  him  this  afternoon. 

(No  response.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOE  KEBSPINACH. 

(Joe  Kerspinach  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness  and,  having 
been  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:) 

Senator  McKeu^ar.  Are  you  a  naturalized  American,  Mr.  Ker- 
spinach ? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  nationality  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  Austrian. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  an  American  citizen  ? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  get  your  last  papei*s  ? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  1911. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead  with  your  story. 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  I  am  discharged  from  the  National  Tube  Co. 
electrical  department. 

Senator  Phipps.  At  McKeesport? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  discharge  you  for,  and  when? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  Why,  they---the  foreman  called  me  in  the  office 
twice  and  asked  me  if  I  belonged  to  so  and  so. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Belonged  to  what? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  The  union.  I  say  no.  Well,  they  call  me  Friday 
evening,  Mr.  Snyder,  he  took  me,  and  he  say,  "Joe,  do  you  belong  to 
the  union ?  "  I  told  Mr.  Snyder,  "  Not  yet;  maybe  I  have  to  go,  but  I 
do  not  yet" 

Al)out  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  foreman  came  in  of  the  night 
term,  and  he  says,  "  You  get  down  to  the  office  to-morrow  morning 
and  get  your  money."  I  say  "All  right."  I  went  down,  and  John  D. 
8kelfy  came  down  and  give  me  my  time.    I  say, "  What  for  ?  " 

He  say, "  We  do  not  want  you  any  more." 

I  says,  "Why  not?" 

He  says,  "  We  do  not  want  you  any  more.    We  do  not  want  you." 

I  say.  "  Why  so  Ij^et  my  money?  Why  am  I  discharged?  "  I  was 
discharged  because  1  belong  to  the  union,  and  I  was  good  for  14  years 
with  the  company,  when  I  did  the  work  of  two  men  or  three  men. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this  that  you  say  you  were  discharged  ? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  Five  weeks  ago  on  Friday.*  I  was  splice  coupler 
for  56  crane,  and  they  have  on  the  bar  crane;  they  have  20  bar  crane; 
we  have  4  cranes  under  the  trolley  for  safety,  and  the  crane  runs  up 
between  the  girders  and  a  switch,  and  when  you  cut  that  off  it  goes 
higher,  and  when  you  knock  the  clamps  out  it  goes  lower. 

Mr.  KuBiN.  You  say  that  you  did  work  of  two  or  three  men? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  you  claim  that  you  were  discharged  because  you 
joined  the  union? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  were  telling  us  about  an  accident  on  the 
crane. 
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Mr.  Kerspinach.  No,  sir;  I  was  splicer  inspector  of  the  crane^  and 
have  charge  on  a  big  job,  when  they  were  lifting  some  of  an  armature 
out  and  change  the  big  thing  and  it  dropped 

Senator  Piiipps.  What  was  the  reason  it  dropped  ? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  Sometimes  they  can  not  help  it,  because  they  had 
the  rack  over  the  cranes  on  the  floor  and  can  not  pass  the  load  over 
the  rack,  and  the  craneman  raised  it  in  a  hurry  and  the  little  switch 
it  is  cut  out  and  raises!  up  more,  and  knock  the  clamps  out  and  it  go 
down.  They  called  me  down  and  said,  "  What  do  you  do?"  I  said^ 
"  I  can  splice  that  couple  and  it  be  safe  and  nobody  get  killed.'' 

Seven  years  I  was  on  the  splicing  jobs. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  before  your  discharge  was  this  accident? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  This  is  five  Aveeks  now  discharged. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  some  accident  there,  something  falling? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  There  was  falling,  and  nobody  hurt. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  to  blame  for  that? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  No  ;  I  was  not  to  blame  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  Were  vou  discharged  for  that? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  No:  1  was  discharged;  nobody  got  killed. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  was  it  after  that  accident  before  the 
time  of  your  discharge? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  Oh,  it  was  about  pretty  nearlv  four  months* 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  other  reason  for  discharging  you 
that  you  know  of  ? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  have  got  three  children,  I 
have  been  married  five  years,  and  my  mother  is  dead,  and  I  am  with- 
out a  job,  and  I  have  got  to  go  to  peoples  for  feeds  for  my  children. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  tried  to  find  work  anywhere? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  I  can  go  no  place,  for  eveiy  place  is  shut  down. 

The  Chairman.  Won't  they  take  you  back? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  tried  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  don't  you  try  and  see  if  they  will  take  you 
back? 

Senator  Walsh.  How  do  you  know  that  you  were  discharged  by 
reason  of  being  a  member  of  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  They  told  me  if  you  get  a  letter  you  don't  belong: 
to  the  union  you  get  the  job  back. 

Senator  Walsh.  Who  told  you  that? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  The  foreman. 

Senator  Walsh.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  John  D.  Skelly. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  ready  to  go  to  work  to-morrow  if  tliey 
take  you  back? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  I  do  not  know  if  he  would  take  me  back. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  ready  to  go  to  work  to-morrow  if  thejr 
take  you  back? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  Maybe  got  another  man  in  my  place.  I  am  satis- 
fied.   I  can  not  live  without  working,  because  I  have  three  children. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  lon^  were  you  working? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  I  was  working  12  hours  at  60J  cents  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  find  plenty  of  work  to  do? 
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Mr.  Kerspinach.  I  can  not  move  no  place  with  the  children.  There 
is  one  up  there 

Senator  Sterling.  How  long  before  the  22d  day  of  September 
were  you  discharged  ? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  I  don't  know.  It  was  five  weeks  ago  last  Sat- 
urday. 

Senator  Sterling.  It  was  before  the  strike? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  It  was  before  the  strike  that  you  were  dis- 
charged ? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  Mr.  William  Z.  Foster? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  I  don't  know;  maybe  I  heard  the  name,  but  I 
can  not  tell  you. 

Senator  Sterling.  Had  you  been  discussing  the  "matter  of  going  on 
the  strike  with  the  Avorkmen  ? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  want  to  strike  at  all. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  long  had  you  been  a  member  of  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  Not  very  long;  just  a  couple  of  months. 

Senator  Sterling.  It  has  been  just  a  couple  of  months  since  you 
joined  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Had  ^ou  taken  the  matter  up  of  joining  the 
union  and  going  on  strike  with  the  men? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  No ;  I  would  like  to  have  eight  hours'  work  and 
get  better  improved  good  condition. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  much  were  you  earning  each  day  in  dollars 
and  cents  before  you  struck? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  I  can  not  get 

Senator  Sterling.  How  much  were  you  making  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  For  12  hours,  I  say  for  14 — -I  was  paid  for  14 — 
about  $8.45. 

Senator  Sterling.  $8.45  a  day. 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  paid  $20  for  rent,  $52  for  the 
children,  $50  for  myself,  and  even  I  go  about  4  o'clock  I  have  to  close 
the  windows  because  I  can  not  sleep. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  paid  $20  a  month  rent? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  much  does  it  cost  you  to  support  your 
family,  aside  from  the  children? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  $56  for  the  children,  which  is  for  his  board. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  had  something  left,  then,  besides  what  you 
paid  out? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  Not  very  much.  I  have  to  pay  insurance  for  my- 
self— anything  happen  they  v'ould  be  on  the  street. 

Senator  St^irling.  How  long  have  you  been  earning  $8.45  a  day? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  Xot  very  long;  atlout  a  couple  of  years. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  you  able  to  lay  up  a  little  money  each 
month  ? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Didn't  you  lay  up  anything  out  of  that  $8.45 
day? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  No,  sir.  I  can  tell  you.  Five  years  since  I  lost 
ray  sisters,  and  I  never  put  up  any  money  in  the  bank. 
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Senator  Phipps.  Did  yon  buy  a  Liberty  bond? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  much? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  I  was  told  to 
buy  it;  if  I  did  not  buy  a  Liberty  bond  I  would  lose  my  job.  I  said, 
"I  can  not  do  it;  I  have  to  support  the  children  first." 

Senator  Walsh.  How  long  were  you  a  member  of  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  A  part  of  this  year;  a  couple  of  months. 

Senator  Walsh*  Did  you  have  a  vote  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  a  strike? 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  No;  I  did  not  vote  for  a  strike.  We  tried  to 
have  meetings  at  McKeesport  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  I  went  up 
there  myself,  and  the  policemen  and  the  detectives  at  McKeesport, 
what  they  call — on  the  horses 

The  Chairman.  The  constabulary. 

Mr.  Kerspinach.  Yes;  there  was  about  3,000  people.  They  got 
in  an  American  man,  and  I  was  with  them  and  I  went  to  stay  with 
tJiem  fellows,  and  the  chief  of  police  said,  "  Keep  on."  I  saw  there 
was  a  crowd  up  there  of  about  3,000  people.  I  saw  in  about  20 
minutes  a  fellow  come  up  to  the  horses  and  say,  "  Go  ahead.''  Never 
in  my  life  was  I  treated  as  I  was  that  day. 

TESTIMONY  OF  OEOEOE  F.  COLSON. 

(George  F.  Colson  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness  and,  having 
been  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Rubin.  Did  you  work  in  the  mill  where  this  superintendent 
was  in  charge? 

Mr.  Colson.  I  worked  in  the  mill  in  1913,  in  the  nail  mill.  I  drew 
17^  cents  an  hour.  I  enlisted  in  the  Army  during  the  trouble  in 
Mexico  and  from  there  I  was  sent  to  West  Point  Militarv  Academy 
with  a  detachment  of  Engineers,  and  from  there  to  Washington, 
D.  C.,  with  the  First  Battalion  of  Engineers.  We  were  organized 
and  made  bigger  regiments  and  I  was  sent  to  the  Sixth  Engineers  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  fiH>m  there  I  went  to  France  and  I  was  one  of  the 
first  50  men  that  got  off  the  boat — one  of  the  first  men  in  France. 
When  I  came  back  my  friends 

Mr.  Rubin.  When  did  you  come  back? 

Mr.  Colson.  In  March.  We  landed  on  March  24,  1919,  in  New 
York  City,  and  I  laid  in  the  hospital.  I  was  there  until  April  19, 
1919,  at  Camp  Dix,  N.  J.  I  came  back  from  there,  and  I  had  a 
mother  to  support,  and  I  turned  around  and  I  went  down  to  the 
mill  and  I  asked  the  employment  agent  for  a  job.  "Well,"  he  said, 
**you  are  discharged — where  is  your  discharge?"  and  I  turned 
around  to  him  and  I  says,  "  I  am  a  Regular  Army  man."  He  said, 
**I  can  not  give  you  no  job."  He  got  rough  wnth  me  and  I  said, 
**  Don't  get  too  rough.  Two  men  can  play  the  same  game."  I  said, 
"  Mister,  I  want  for  a  job."  He  said,  "  I  can  give  you  a  job  with  a 
shovel  and  a  wheelbarrow,  shoveling  ashes.  You  will  have  to  see 
the  superintendent."  One  morning  I  happened  to  get  in  there  about 
8  o'clock  and  I  had  a  little  talk  with  him,  and  he  says,  "  I  can't  do 
nothing  for  you."  I  had  to  look  for  five  months  before  I  got  the 
job.  I  got  a  job  on  the  bloom  mill.  It  was  one  of  the  greasiest 
jobs 
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The  Chairman.  What  mill  was  that  in? 

Mr.  CoLSOX.  The  bloom  mill  at  the  steel  works  at  Donora,  Pa.; 
and,  so  far  as  safety  conditions  up  there  are  concerned,  a  man  has 
no  chance,  because  if  he  ever  slips,  his  hands  are  greasy  and  the 
steps  are  greasy,  and  there  is  no  rail,  and  there  is  no  chance  for 
your  life  unless  you  jump  out  of  the  window  and  kill  yourself. 

Senator  S'rERLiNO.  Did  you  ever  know  of  anybody  slipping  there? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  one  man  who  slipped  and  fell 
off  and  I  got  his  job.    I  took  his  place  as  millwright  helper. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  do  you  know  of  any  others? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  Yes,  sir;  I  do.  I  know  a  friend  of  mine  had  his 
arm  taken  off  in  the  same  condition.  At  that  time  they  did  not 
have  no  safety-first  conditions  down  there  amongst  the  cogwheels 
with  his  men,  and  did  not  have  no  place  to  stand,  and  that  is  where 
they  set  the  cold  ingots,  and  it  tooK  his  arm  off  his  shoulder.  He 
got  him  a  compensation  of  $10  a  week,  and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks 
he  gets  that;  he  gets  a  pay  day  twice  a  month. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  pay  do  you  get? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  I  got  44  cents  an  hour,  but  that  was  not  enough,  be- 
cause it  costs  me  nearly  $6  or  $7  for  clothes  every  week.  You  can 
not  wash  them,  and  we  must  spend  $6  or  $7  a  week  for  clothes,  and 
it  burns  the  soles  of  your  shoes  off,  the  heat  coming  up  from  the 
furnace,  and  when  the  door  is  up,  the  cranes  are  hot  and  the  grease 
will  melt,  and  you  will  slip,  and  it  gets  very  hot. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  there  working  in  that  mill? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  I  did  not  work  there  very  long,  not  long  enough  to 
get  acquainted  with  them  all. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  were  there  in  there — how  long  were 
you  there  ? 

Mr.  CoLsoN.  From  September  3  up  until  the  20th. 

The  Chairman.  Did  any  of  those  men  go  out  on  the  strike? 

Mr.  CoLsoN.  Every  one  of  them  was  on  strike. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  went  out  with  them,  did  you? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  I  went  out  with  them,  because  I  did  not  get  satis- 
faction from  the  company  in  no  way.  I  had  to  get  down  on  my 
hands  and  kne.es  and  ask  for  a  job. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  job  did  you  have  before  you  enlisted  in 
the  Kegular  Army  ? 

Mr.  CoLsoN.  I  was  in  the  tool  room;  and  they  said,  "When  you 
come  back  we  will  give  you  a  good  job." 

Senator  McIvelij^r.  How  much  did  you  get  l^fore  you  went  to 
the  Army? 

Mr.  CoLsoN.  Seventeen  and  one-half  cents  an  hour,  $36  every  two 
weeks. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  when  you  came  back  you  got  44  cents 
an  hour? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  And  longer  hours,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  work? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  Thirteen  hours  during  the  night  and  11  hours  dur- 
ing the  day. 

Senator  McKeixar.  And  how  many  hours'  pay — how  many  hours 
did  you  work  before  you  went  to  the  army? 
141410— Ift—PT  2 ^17 
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Mr.  CoLSON.  Twelve  hours  a  day.  The  Army,  we  only  worked 
eight  hours,  you  know. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  in  the  mill  you  worked  as  many  hours  then 
as  you  did  after  you  come  back? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  Yes,  sir;  if  we  did  not  make  ITJ  cents  an  hour,  if 
we  made  below  that,  we  had  to  go  below  that  rata 

Senator  Sterling.  How  old  are  you? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  Twenty-three  years  old. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  when  you  asked  the  superintendent  if  he 
could  not  give  you  a  job,  he  told  you  there  was  nothing  except  the 
greasy 

Mr.  CoLSON.  He  said  that  he  had  not  got  a  thing  with  it,  to  hire 
me,  because  he  did  not  know  about  the  jobs,  and  to  ask  of  the  em- 
ployment agent  first.  He  wanted  me  to  start  trouble.  I  did  not 
start  trouble  myself  because  I  do  not  look  for  trouble,  but  when  it 
does  come 

Senator  Sterling.  You  said  this  employment  agent  told  you  that 
he  could  not  find  your  name  on  the  honor  roll  ? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  call  the  attention  of  the  superintend- 
ent to  that? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  Yes,  sir;  I  called  the  superintendent's  attention  to 
that,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  find  out  the  reason  why  your  name 
was  not  on  the  honor  roll  ? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  I  told  them  that  myself,  that  I  was  a  volunteer,  one 
of  the  first  boys  to  leave  Denora  for  the  Army. 

Senator  Walsh.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Coi;soN,  Nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  when  was  it  that  you  spoke  of,  about  the 
wages  that  you  re:'eived 

Mr.  CoLsoN.  Nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  this  increase  in  price  has  come  between  1913 
and  the  present  time? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  Yes,  sir;  that  increase  came  up  during  the  war,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  did  not  work  in  1916  or  1917  in  this  plant? 

Mr.  CoLsoN.  No,  sir;  I  was  in  the  Army.    In  1917  I  was  in  France. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  union  ? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  join  the  union? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  May  4,  1919,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  most  of  the  men  in  this  mill  member^  of  the 
union? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  Well,  quite  a  few  of  them.  Quite  a  few  of  them  are 
members  of  the  union,  and  the  bosses  would  turn  around  and  come 
up  through  the  streets  and  come  into  the  houses  and  beck  the  men  to 
go  to  work ;  and  when  they  get  them  down  there  they  turn  around 
and  give  them  a  gun  to  use  in  case  anybody  bothers  them  on  the 
street.  My  God,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  not  allowed  to 
carry  a  gun,  but  the  men  that  are  working  in  the  mill  are  allowed  to 
carry  a  gun. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  men  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  mills  are  allowed  to  carry  guns? 
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Mr.  CoLSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterlikg.  And  do  you  say  that  the  company  gives  them 
guns? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  I  believe  so;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  sworn  in  as  deputy  sheriffs? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  Some  of  them  are  and  some  are  not  I  know  of  one 
case  of  a  boy  coming  back  from  the  Navy  and  he  carried  a  gun.  He 
said  that  he  had  a  permit  from  the  Navy  to  carry  a  gun  for  four 
years,  but  they  did  not  give  me  any  and  I  was  in  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  that  is  so? 

Mr.  CoLSON,  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  it  is  so. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  vote  to  go  on  strike? 

Mr.  CoLsoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  there  a  regular  v^ote  taken  in  the  mill? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  Yes,  sir;  a  regular  ballot. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  were  all  of  the  employees  given  a  chance 
to  vote  on  that  question  ? 

Mr.  CoLsoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  the  Americans  employed  there  given  that 
chance  ? 

Mr.  CoLsoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Foster? 

Mr.  CoLsoN.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  seen  the  man,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  write  your  name  on  the  ballot? 

Mr.  CoLsoN.  Sir? 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  write  your  name  on  the  ballot? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  My  name  was  wrote  on  my  union  card,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  write  your  name  on  the  ballot  in  any 
way? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  Yes,  sir;  when  I  voted  I  dropped  it  in  a  box  and 
wrote  it  on  the  piere  of  paper  and  dropped  it  in  the  box,  and  the 
crowd  was  voted  in  the  same  way. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  place  "Yes"  and  "No  "  for  you  to 
put  a  cross  after  it? 

Mr.  CoLsoN*  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  there  a  place  to  write  your  name. on  the 
ballot? 

Mr.  CoLsoN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  how  many  languages  was  that  ballot  printed? 

Mr.  CoLsoN.  I  could  not  tell  you.  Hungarian,  Slavic,  Lithuanian, 
Polish,  American,  Italian — I  believe  that — I  am  not  positively  sure. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  bom  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  Yes,  sir;  American-bom  citizen,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further,  sir? 

Mr.  CoLsoN.  I  would  like  to  say.  Senator,  there  is  one  condition 
that  I  do  not  like  very  well  in  Denora — of  the  superintendent  carry- 
ing the  ffuns  and  whi^kv  into  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  ^Vhisky? 

Mr.  CoLfiON.  And  thnt  started  a  little  riot  down  there. 

Senator  Sterling.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  CoLsoN.  That  was  about  a  month  ago. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  superintendent  did  that? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  Johnson,  of  the  works  there. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  started  a  riot? 
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Mr.  CoLSON.  Yes,  sir;  it  started  a  riot  down  there. 

The  Chairman.  Was  everybody  trying  to  get  the  whiskey? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  I  could  not  say  that;  no.  I  do  not  drink  myself,  but 
I  happened  to  be  on  picket  duty  down  there  myself,  and  I  saw  it  and 
stopped  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  stopped  the  superintendent? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  Yes,  sir;  and  some  of  the  men  saw  him.  He  had  a 
suit  case  and  I  tried  to  grab  it,  and  two  quarts  fell  out  and  a  couple 
of  gims,  and  the  master  mechanic  come  down  there,  also  known  as 
the  burgess  at  the  time,  and  two  of  the  men  carried  it  away. 

Senator  McKellar.  Was  he  drunk? 

Mr.  CoLsoN.  No;  he  was  not  drunk. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  was  the  superintendent  of  the  mill 
coming  in? 

Mr.  Colson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  on  this  picket?  What  were  you 
doing  ? 

Mr.  Colson.  We  were  guarding,  keeping  the  men  out;  we  had  a 
right  to  keep  the  men  from  going  to  work.  We  were  doing  that  in  a 
nice  way ;  and  we  would  say  to  them  "  This  mill  is  on  strike,  and  we 
would  like  for  you  to  stay  out."  A  few  of  them  did  take  the  hint 
and  stayed  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  have  done  if  they  had  not  stayed 
out? 

Mr,  Colson.  I  would  not  have  done  nothing  but  just  let  them 
go  by. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  firearms? 

Mr.  Colson.  No,  sir;  I  carried  firearms  in  the  Army  for  five 
years. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  club? 

Mr.  Colson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  just  gave  him  a  hint  to  stay  out. 

Mr.  Colson.  Yes,  sir;  I  just  gave  him  a  hint  to  stay  out. 

The  Chairman.  And  quite  a  few  took  the  hint? 

Mr.  Colson.  Yes,  sir;  many  of  them  did. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  going  around  to  the  homes  and 
talking  to  the  wives  about  their  husbands  working  or  not  working? 

Mr.  Colson.  No;  I  do  not  know  about  the  husbands  working  or 
not.  But  the  bosses  come  up  and  tell  the  wives,  beg  the  wives  for 
the  husbands  to  go  to  work. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  did  you  men  go  to  the  homes  and  advise 
them  not  to  go  to  work?     Did  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Colson.  No,  sir;  we  stayed  at  the  mill,  at  the  mill  gate,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  of  your  pickets  were  there  at  the 
mill  gates? 

Mr.  Colson.  Well,  we  had  three  on  one  shift  and  three  on  the 
other. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  men  who  would  go  to  work  had  to  go  be- 
tween the  pickets? 

Mr.  Colson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  to  prevent  them  from  going  to 
work? 

Mr.  Colson.  Well,  we  just  talked  to  them  in  a  nice  way,  told  the 
men  that  there  was  a  strike  on,  and  what  we  were  striking  for. 
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Some  of  them  turned  back  and  some  showed  battle,  and  they  had 
firearms  on  them. 

Mr.  Rubin.  How  do  you  know  that  they  had  firearms  on  them? 

Mr.  CpLSON.  Because  they  fired  a  shot. 

Mr.  Rubin.  At  any  of  the  pickets? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  At  some  of  the  pickets;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  They  fired? 

Mr.  Coi/SON.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKjellar.  None  of  the  pickets  were  hit  ? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  they  were  right  close  by  ? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  One  of  the  men  grabbed  the  gun  and  he  held  it  lip 
in  the  air  and  took  it  a^tay  and  threw  it  over  on  the  railroad  track. 
One  of  the  mill  officials  wanted  to  use  a  little  club;  and  one  of  the 
men  would  not  do  any  of  the*  clubbing,  and  somebody  threw  a  brick 
and  it  hit  the  police  officer  in  the  face  and  broke  his  nose. 

The  Chairman.  Who  did  that? 

Mr.  Coi;30N.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  all  that  was  thrown  ? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  Yes,  sir;  but  one  brick. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  that  you  were  explaining  to  the  men 
what  the  strike  was  for? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  tell  them? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  We  told  them  we  are  on  a  strike  for  eight  hours  and 
more  wages,  and  asked  them  if  they  were  satisfied  to  go  with  us,  and 
some  said  yes,  and  some  said,  "  Mind  your  own  business,"  and  we  let 
them  go  by ;  and  we  were  told  to  keep  law  and  order ;  and  I  stand  for 
that  always. 

The  Chairman.  Wha instructed  you  to  do  that?  You  say  that  you 
were  told  to  keep  law  and  order. 

Mr.  Coi;80N.  The  burgess  of  Denora,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  be- 
cause he  made  a  speech  in  one  of  the  halls  in  Denora. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Not  the  strikers. 

The  Chairman.  And  was  that  your  reason  for  going  on  the  strike, 
were  your  reasons  an  eight-hour  day  and  more  pay  ? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  An  eight-hour  day  and  more  pay  and  better  condi- 
tions in  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  conditions  did  you  wish  ? 

Mr.  Coi;80N.  According  to  my  estimation,  safety-first  conditions 
where  I  worked  were  pretty  bad. 

The  Chairman.  You  wanted  more  safety? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  We  wanted  more  safety  in  the  mill ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  otner  reasons  for  the  strike? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  Well,  the  abuse;  the  foreman  abused  the  men.  Of 
course  I  was  abused,  since  he  handed  me  the  blue  slip  anid  told  me 
to  get  out. 

Mr.  Rubin.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  At  the  Clairton  works. 

Mr.  Rubin.  In  1913? 

Mr.  CousoN.  No;  in  1919. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  told  us  that  when  you  came  back  from  the 
Army  you  went  to  Denora  where  you  worked  then. 

Mr.  CoLSON,  Yes. 
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Senator  Phipps.  And  you  asked  for  a  job? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  you  got  a  job  at  that  time? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  get  a  job  until  five  months  after, 
though,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  how  did  you  come  to  work  at  Clairton  ? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  I  had  to  go  out  of  that  town  for  a  job,  and  I  got  fired 
out  of  tha^other  place ;  and  so  did  a  friend  of  mine ;  and  he  said  all 
I  can  do  is  give  you  a  greasy  job.  I  had  to  support  my  mother  in 
some  way. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  did  not  tell  us  about  going  down  to  Clairton 
and  getting  a  job  there  before  you  went  to  work  at  Denpra? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  But  you  went  to  work  at  Clairton  some  time  in 
May  or  June? 

Mr.  CoLsoN,  In  June. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  what  was  your  job  there? 

Mr.  CoLsoN.  I  was  fireman  on  a  crane  in  a  coke  oven. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  you  got  into  trouble  there  ? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  No ;  I  didn't  get  into  trouble. 

Senator  Phipps.  With  the  foreman  and  discharged  ? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  No,  sir;  we  got  a  new  foreman  in  some  way  or  an- 
other, and  he  did  not  some  way  agree  with  my  idea  of  keeping  up 
steam,  and  he  said  I  didn't  have  enough,  but  I  had  enough  when  he 
needed  it. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  did  you  always  have  enough  for  him? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  75  pounds  or  90  pounds  and  it  won't 
hold  more  than  100  pounds  of  steam ;  and  that  was  the  only  reason 

Senator  Phipps.  And  that  was  the  reason,  because  he  thought  that 
you  were  not  firing  up  properly  ? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  was  the  cause  of  the  disagreement  between 
you  and  the  foreman  ? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  Yes,  sir.  He  did  not  like  my  face ;  or  I  did  not  like 
his,  I  do  not  know  which,  as  we  say  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Well,  have  you  finished  about  that  whisky  and  the 
shooting? 

Mr.  CoLsoN.  The  shooting;  the  first  shot  was  fired  by  Supt.  John- 
son. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  That  has  not  been — not  quite  a  month  ago. 

Senator  Phipps.  When  did  they  take  the  suit  case  from  him  ? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  The  second  day  of  the  strike. 

Senator  Phipps.  They  took  the  suit  case  from  him  the  second  day 
of  the  strike  that  had  the  whisky  and  the  guns  in  it? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Was  there  a  man  shot? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  Well,  there  was  nobody  hurt. 

Senator  Walsh.  Why  did  not  a  man  have  a  right  to  take  the 
whisky  into  the  mill  if  he  wanted  to? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  I  do  not  know  the  reason  he  was  taking  the  whisky  in 
in  the  first  place.  Probably  he  might  have  got  men  and  got  them 
drinking,  and  he  might  have  handed  him  a  gun  and  started  a  riot  or 
something. 
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Senator  Walsh.  And  you  insinuate  that  it  was  to  give  the  men  a 
little  nerve? 

Mr.  CoLSON.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  nerve 

Senator  Walsh.  You  do  not  know  what  he  was  using  the  whisky 
for? 

Mr.  Colson.  No. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  know  the  reason  for  stopping  the  man  and 
taking  the  suit  case  away  from  him  ? 

Mr.  Colson.  Well,  we  wanted  to  find  out  if  he  was  taking  in  any 
arms,  like  rifles  or  ammunitions,  or  something — we  did  not  like  that, 
because  pretty  nearly  every  house  in  Donora  has  been  searched  for 
firearms  by  the  State  troopers  or  deputy  sheriffs. 

Senator  Walsh.  Has  your  house  oeen  searched? 

Mr.  Colson.  My  house  has  not  been  searched ;  but  they  will  search 
a  citizen's  house,  and  if  they  catch  a  citizen  they  will  fine  him  $25  or 
30  days  in  jail. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Mr.  Rubin.  No. 

I  want  to  offer,  in  contradiction  of  the  evidence  that  there  is  no 
blacklisting  maintained,  the  following  letter : 

Office  of  Vice  President  and  General  Superintendent, 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  «,  1909. 
Mr.  Henrt  Barren, 

Netohurg  Steel  Works,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir:  Four  rod  rollers  were  discharged  from  Donora  the  other  day  for 
cause.    I  understand  that  one  of  them,  named  John  Brown,  has  secured  work  at 
Newburg.    If  you  find  that  this  is  the  case  please  let  him  out  at  once.  - 
Tours,  truly, 

J.  W.  Carpenter, 
General  Superintendent,  B.  F,  d  S.  W.  Co. 

Then  there  is  a  little  note  to  the  left  of  the  letter  reading: 

Mr.  Raleigh.  Is  this  man  in  your  employ? 

Barren,  Superintendent. 

And  then  it  bears"^  the  receiving  stamp  of  the  mill.  I  would  like  to 
offer  this  in  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter? 

Mr.  Rubin.  Nineteen  hundred  and  nine. 

Senator  Steri.ing.  Haven't  you  anything  more  recent  than  that? 

Mr.  BuBiN.  This  was  just  handed  to  me  after  the  evidence  was 
heard  of  the  superintendent. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MBS.  ANNA  BANES. 

(Mrs.  Anna  Banks  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness  and,  having 
been  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows :) 

Mr.  Rubin.  I  am  going  to  ask  her  husband  to  stand  here  beside  her. 
I  want  to  use  the  wife  and  J  probably  will  not  have  to  use  him.  You 
are  married  and  have  a  baby? 

Mrs.  Banks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  Andy  is  your  husband? 

Mrs.  Banks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Were  you  beaten  up  by  the  police? 

Mrs.  Banks.  He  will  have  to  tell  me,  because  I  don't  imderstand. 
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Mr.  BuBiN.  What  nationality  are  you? 

Mrs.  Banks.  Lithuanian.  ^ 

Mr.  EuBiN.  Now,  you  can  talk  English.     Tell  us  what  happened. 

Mrs.  Banks.  My  husband  was  in  the  store  and  I  was  waiting  on  him 
on  Oaks  Street,  and  I  was  waiting  on  the  comer  of  Twelfth  and  Oaks 
Avenue 

Mr.  Rubin.  At  what  place? 

Mrs.  Banks.  Monessen.  And  after  I  was  waiting  on  him — I  was 
coming  after  him,  and  I  got  a  baby,  and  he  had  hold  of  the  arm  like 
this  [indicating],  and  we  was  going  home.  And  after  the  policeman 
come  after  me  and  grabbed  me  and  gave  me  a  punch,  you  know.  He 
said,  "  Who  called  him  a  s —  of  a  b— ?  "  And  I  didn't  say  nothing; 
I  wouldn't  open  my  mouth,  you  know,  and  they  took  me  in  the  wagon. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Who  took  you  in  the  wagon? 

Mrs.  Banks.  And  we  put  up  $50  bail  on  me. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Did  you  get  the  $50  back? 

Mrs.  Banks.  No. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Was  the  case  ever  tried? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  No;  it  was  never  tried. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  the  case  against  you? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  The  case  was  against  her. 

The  Chairman.  Had  she  done  anything  at  all? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  Nothing  at  all. 

Senator  McKeli^r.  Had  you  committed  any  offense  of  any  kind? 

Mrs.  Banks.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Mrs.  Banks.  On  the  6th  day  of  this  month. 

Mr.  RiTBiN.  You  are  an  American  citizen? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  you  doing? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  I  was  in  the  store  buying  me  a  box  of  Camel 
cigarettes. 

The  Chairman.  Haid  you  been  with  her  before  in  the  street? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  T  had  just  left  her  in  the  street  with  the  baby. 

The  Chairman.  Wliere  did  you  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  The  corner  store. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  you  go  with  her  from  your  home  to  the 
store? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  that? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  One  block. 

The  Chairman.  And  were  there  a  good  many  people  on  the  street? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  A  good  many;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  she  wait  there  for  you? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  She  was  there  when  I  got  the  package  of  cig- 
arettes. 

The  Chairman.  Any  crowd  around  here — was  there  any  crowd 
there? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  There  was  a  crowd  of  policemen. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  you  got  back  was  there  a  crowd  there, 
a  crowd  of  policemen? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  j'ou  with  anybody  on  the  street  or  were  you 
alone? 
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Mrs.  Banks.  Just  myself  and  the  baby  and  the  lady  beside  me. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  said  anything  to  the  police? 

Mi's.  Banks.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  call  them  any  names? 

Mrs.  Banks.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  anything  to  them? 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  appear  for  trial? 

Mrs.  Banks.  We  did  appear. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  result  of  the  trial? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  Why,  the  burgess  told  us  that  the  case  was  dis- 
posed of;  that  we  had  come  too  late,  20  minutes  after  9. 

The  Chair3ian.  When  was  the  case  set  for? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  Between  8.30  and  9.30. 

Senator  Sterling.  W^hat  was  the  charge  against  your  wife? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  I  could  not  tell  you.  When  Lieut.  Albright  was 
there,  he  said  that  he  would  let  her  out  on  $50,  and  we  paid  the  $50 
and  both  went  home  again. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  understand  that  she  was  fined  $50  or 
was  that  the  bail  money  ? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  That  was  the  bail  money. 

The  Chairman.  Didn't  he  tell  you  when  the  case  was  set  for  hear- 
ing? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  Yes,  sir;  between  8.30  and  9.30  the  next  morn- 
ing— the  next  day. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  go  to  the  trial? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  We  went  to  the  trial. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  got  there  at  9.30? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Had  you  been  told  at  what  hour  the  case  was 
to  be  tried? 

Senator  McKellar.  He  said  that  it  was  between  8.30  and  9.30^ 
and  he  got  there  at  9.30. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  he  told  you  that  the  case  had  been  dis- 
posed of? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  not  inquire  what  charge  there  was 
against  your  wife? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  No,  sir.  I  had  seen  in  the  evening  paper  that 
she  had  defied  the  police  with  a  club. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  had  seen  that  she  had  defied  the  police  with 
the  club 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  And  I  suppose  that  that  was  the  charge. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  she  weigh? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  One  hundred  and  eighteen  pounds;  don't  you? 

Mrs.  Banks.  Something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  about  what  does  the  policeman  weigh  ? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  I  could  not  tell  you.  He  is  a  pretty  good-sized 
man. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  any  club  or  anything,  or  had  you  said 
anything  to  the  policeman  ? 

Mrs.  Banks.  I  never  opened  my  mouth. 
The  Chairman.  And  did  you  ask  for  the  $50  back? 
Mr.  Andy  Banks.  He  said,  "  You  forfeit  the  $50." 
The  Chairman.  Did  the  burgess  say  that? 
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Mr.  Andy  Banks.  Yes. 
The  Chairman.  What  was  his  name? 
Mr.  Andy  Banks.  W.  D.  Stuart,  Monessen. 
Mr.  BuBiN.  How  old  are  you — ^how  old  was  your  baby? 
•  Mrs.  Banks.  Three  years  old. 

Senator  Sterling.  Why   did  you   not  go   and   see  the  lawyers 
about  it? 
Mr.  Andy  Banks.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  KuBiN.  This  case  only  came  to  our  attention  yesterday. 
The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  striker? 
Mr.  Andf  Banks.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Now,  Mr.  Rubin,  a  case  like  that  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed up  and  a  complaint  ought  to  be  gotten.  Of  course,  there  may 
be  some  explanation  for  it.  If  there  is  it  ought  to  be  made  public,  but 
if  there  is  not,  we  have  got  to  (juiet  that  condition. 

Mr.  Rubin.  I  am  now  outlining  a  plan  to  institute  proceedings 
against  all  of  these  people  who  committed  outrages  in  the  name  of 
the  law.  As  far  as  publicity  is  concerned,  I  will  say  that  we  are  not 
getting  fair  publicity  here.  The  efforts  seem  to  be  to  tell  the  men  to 
go  back  to  work  and  misstatements  are  made  concerning  the  status 
of  the  strike.  I  have  much  difficulty  in  organizing  the  local  forces. 
We  intend  to  follow  up  this  case  at  any  cost. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  cases  like  this? 
Mr.  Andy  Banks.  I  know  that  the  State  police  beat  men  up  on  the 
streets.    They  will  jump  out  of  automobiles  and  beat  them  up. 

Mrs.  Banks.  Another  lady  had  to  pay  $50,  and  she  never  got  it 
back. 
Mr.  Rubin.  Who  was  that? 

Mrs.  Banks.  I  do  not  know,  but  she  was  some  kind  of  a  Polish 
lady. 
The  Chairman.  Was  she  taken  to  jail? 
Mrs.  Banks.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  that? 

Mrs.  Banks.  They  were  arrested  about  the  same  time,  and  that 
other  Polish  lady  was  arrested  and  the  other  Polish — I  do  not  know 
the  name. 
The  Chairman.  Did  you  talk  with  her? 
Mrs.  Banks.  I  never  talked. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  somethiner  that  you  have  heard? 
Mrs.  Banks.  I  did  not  feel  like  talking. 
Mr.  Rubin.  She  was  in  jail  with  you,  too? 
Mrs.  Banks.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  in  jail? 
Mrs.  Banks.  No  ;  I  was  in  the  office. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  went  on  strike  on  the  22d  of  September? 
Mr.  Andy  Banks.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  how  long  had  you  been  working  before 
you  went  on  strike  ? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  All  the  time. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  years — ^how  many  years  had  you 
been  working  for  the  company? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  For  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  seven  years. 
Senator  Sterling.  And  what  was  your  particular  work? 
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Mr.  Andy  Banks.  I  was  truckman  there.  I  was  craneman  at  first, 
but  Mr.  Fraser  discharged  me,  and  I  got  a  job  as  truckman  for  the 
same  company. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  wages  did  you  get? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  $8.45  a  day  on  the  railroad,  working  12  hours 
and  paid  for  14. 

Senator  Sterling.  Where  do  jou  live;  in  what  town? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  1221  McMahon  Avenue,  Monessen. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  live  in  a  rented  house? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  No;  I  own  my  house. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  bought  that  house  out  of  the  earnings 
you  had  made  while  working  for  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  MgKellar.  How  much  do  you  say  you  made  a  day  ? 

Mr..  Andy  Banks.  $8.44. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  out  of  that  you  were  able  to  save,  were 
you? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Why  did  you  go  on  strike? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  Just  because  Judge  Gary  did  not  want  to  give 
our  representatives  a  conference. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  was  the  only  reason? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  That  was  the  only  reason;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  jou  had  no  complaint  to  make,  so  far  as 
the  pay  that  you  were  getting  was  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  I  nad;  about  the  hours  and  the  Sundays  off. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  had  no  complaint  to  make  because  of  the 
high  rent  that  you  paid  for  your  house,  Mr.  Banks?  Oh,  you  own 
your  house? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  it  was  because  of  other  conditions? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  I  don't  have  no  kick  about  any  conditions,  but 
about  the  hours  and  the  working  Sundays,  too. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  it  was  because  he  would  not  meet  your  rep- 
resentatives in  conference,  you  say? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  Yes,  sir. 

SeMiator  ST>:irLiNG.  Did  you  take  a  vote  in  the  mill  in  regard  to 
the  strike? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  No;  we  took  a  vote  in  the  hall. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  had  a  meeting  for  that  purpose  in  the  hall  ? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  No;  the  men  came  in  and  voted,  and  they  would 
go  out.  ' 

Senator  Phipps.  What  plant  is  this? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  The  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  Monessen,  Pa. 

Senator  Phipps.  Does  that  belong  to  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration ? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  No;  I  thinlt  it  is  independent. 

Senator  Phipps.  It  is  independent? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  what  has  Judge  Gary  to  do  with  it,  then  ? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  I  don't  know.  There  is  a  tin  mill  that  belongs 
to  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  is  in  the  same  place? 
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Mr.  Andy  Banks.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  At  Monessen  ? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  All  of  the  mills  go  in  together,  pretty  near. 

Senator  Phipps.  This  lodge  that  you  belong  to,  the  lodge  of  your 
union,  is  that  for  the  men  that  work  in  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  also  for  the  wire  plant  that  belongs  to  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  ? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  Well,  all  the  people  in  that  town  goes  in  the 
same  hall. 

Senator  Phipps.  They  all  belong  to  the  same  lodge  ? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  They  all  belong  to  the  same  lodge. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  born  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  you  bom? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  In  Lithuania,  governed  under  Russia. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  Eighteen  years. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  you  are  a  citizen? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  do  not  recall  what  you  said  about  the  arrest 
of  your  wife.  Did  you  say  that  the  policeman  cursed  her  or  he 
accused  her  of  cursing  him  ? 

Mr.  Anky  Banks.  He  accused  her  of  cursing  him. 

Senator  McKellar.  Accused  her  of  cursing  him  ? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  defying  him  with  a  club? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  She  did  not  curse  anybody,  I  know,  because 
she  was  with  me  all  the  way  down  to  the  store. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  you  present  when  she  was  arrested  ? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  was  she  taken  from  your  side? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  Well,  she  was  taken  from  my  side,  and  she  had 
the  baby  in  this  arm  and  had  hold  of  me  by  this  arm. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  say  that  you  had  been  to  the  public 
store  ?  W 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  We  had  been  to  the  store  and  we  were  going  home' 
from  the  store. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  go  with  her  to  the  station  ? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  No  ;  I  went  after  her.  They  had  taken  her  first, 
and  I  jumped  in  an  automobile  and  went  down  after  her. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  go  immediately  after  her? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  Well,  I  would  have  been  down  to  the  police  sta- 
tion before  her. 

Senator  Sterling.  As  I  understood  her,  on  an  aside,  she  said  that 
she  was  subjected  to  rough  treatment.  •" 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  They  pulled  her  around,  two  of  them. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  they  make  you  black  and  blue? 

Mrs.  Banks.  They  pulled  me  down  this  way  [indicating]. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  got  any  marks  on  you? 

Mrs.  Banks.  I  have  none ;  I  don't  have,  but  I  had  some. 

Senator  McKellar.  They  just  bruised  you  some? 

Mrs.  Banks.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  McKellar.  And  you  got  no  trial,  and  they  took  the  $50 
forfeit,  and  they  still  keep  it? 

Mrs.  Banks.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  they  never  offered  to  pay  it  back? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  Yes,  sir;  Burgess  Stuart  is  giving  them  the  $50 
back,  and  I  says,  "  Don't  fool  yourself;  when  I  want  to  get  it  back  I 
will  write  and  get  it." 

Senator  Sterling.  What  were  you  people  doing  on  the  street? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  Most  of  them  that  I  seen  was  special  officers. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  not  there  quite  a  crowd  there? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  There  was  a  crowd  of  women  and  children. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  there  many  of  the  strikers  there  ? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  any. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  time  of  daj^  was  it? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  It  was  about  15  minutes  to  6  in  the  evening. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  saw  no  strikers  there  yourself? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  There  may  have  been,  going  up  and  down  the 
street. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  saw  no  congregation  of  people  there? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Was  that  about  the^  hour  when  the  people  were 
coming  out  of  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  Yes,  sir;  just  about  the  hour. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  how  long  had  you  been  in  the  store? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  I  had  been  in  the  store  about  two  minutes. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  had  the  officers  come  up  to  your  wife  while 
you  were  in  the  store? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  when  you  got  out 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  I  heard  her  say  she  was  waiting  on  me;  and  I 
took  the  baby  and  started  up  the  hill. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  the  officers  while  you  were  inside  told  her  to 
move  on  ? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  No  ;  I  was  right  back  of  her  when  they  told  her 
to  move  on. 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  she  make  any  answer  to  the  officer? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  I  did  not  hear  her. 

Senatoi*  Walsh.  Then  what  happened  ? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  She  ^ot  me  by  the  arm,  and  we  walked  up  to 
the  corner  of  Twelfth  and  McLane  Avenue,  and  then  a  policeman 
came  and  grabbed  her  and  says,  "Who  are  you  calling  a  s —  of  a 
b— ? "  I  was  trying  to  tell  the  special  officers,  and  he  came  at  me 
and  said,  "Look  out,  you  d —  of  a  b — ,  we  will  knock  your  damn 
face  in  for  you,"  and  the  constable  started  to  beat  my  brother  Frank 
on  the  arms  and  legs,  and  one  of  the  State  police  struck  me  with  the 
butt  end  of  the  gun,  and  I  said 

Senator  Walsh.  It  looked  to  you  that  the  officer  came  up  and  told 
her  to  move  along,  and  the  officer  asked  her  if  she  made  some 
remark,  and  he  came  up  and  overtook  you? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  what  she  said  to  the  officer  when 
they  told  her  to  move  onf 

Mr.  Andt  Banks.  I  do  not. 
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Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  whether  she  said  anything  or  not? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  did.  All  I  hoard 
bhe  said  she  was  waiting  on  me.  I  was  right  back  of  her.  The  oflS- 
cers  knowed  I  was  her  husband. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  much  of  a  place  is  this? 

Mr.  Andt  Banks.  Monessen? 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  About  20,000  or  25,000,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  this  one  of  the  principal  streets? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks.  No;  Donner  Avenue  is  the  principal  street. 
This  is  a  residential  district  up  the  hill. 

Senator  Sterling.  This  is  in  the  residential  district? 

Mr.  Andy  Banks:  Yes,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  YILLAWICH. 

(John  Yiilawich  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness  and,  having 
been  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Rubin.  How  old  are  you  ? 

Mr.  YiLLAWiCH.  Thirty. 

Mr.  Bubin.  Are  you  a  striker? 

Mr.  YiLLAWicH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bubin.  Were  vou  arrested? 

Mr.  YiLLAwiCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bubin.  When?    This  week  or  last  week? 

Mr.  YiLLAwiCH.  This  week,  Wednesday  morning,  a  quarter  after  6. 

Mr.  Bubin.  A  quarter  after  6  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Y1LX.AWICH.  Ye*?,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Tell  us  what  they  did  to  you. 

Mr.  YiLLAwiCH.  I  got  in  from  Aberdeen  Avenue  in  Monessen.  I 
go  myself.  State  constable  came  and  put  me  in  a  bunch ;  there  were 
a  couple  of  fellows  in  front  of  me,  and  put  us  in  a  bunch,  six  men, 
and  took  me  to  tube  mill.  He  put  us  in  the  tube  mill  gate,  and  it 
was  dark  and  no  lights  on  it.  When  they  got  close  to  the  door  they 
opened  the  door  and  opened  the  lights,  too,  and  put  us  down  in  the 
cellar.  No.  1  State  policeman  go  around  and  ask  how  old  and 
American  citizen  and  anything,  and  always  ask  us.  Well  them  fel- 
lows go  away,  the  other  fellow  said — he  stood  on  the  other  side — he 
said,  "  You  fellows  are  going  to  be  hung  about  8  o'clock."  I  told 
them,  "You  already  like  hell;  I  don't  kill  nobodv;  I  don't  rob  any- 
body: what  for  I  get  hung?"  Well,  for  7  o'clock  come,  come  a 
patrol  wpgon,  takes  down  to  jail.  Well,  I  sit  in  jail  until  half  past 
4  after  dinner,  and  my  wife  come  three  times  that  day  down  there. 
She  said,  "John,  you  go  out,"  she  says.  "Well,  I  want  to  go  out; 
need  a  S'iOO  bail."  "  I  said,  "  You  had  bettor  go  find  Fomebody  to  sign 
the  bail."  She  go  around  and  get  one  fellow — he  ffot  his  property, 
you  know — and  sign  his  name  and  take  me  off  for  $500  bail. 

^^pnator  Wai^stt.  D^d  vou  have  a  hearing? 

Mr.  Ytij^awtcti.  We  don't  have  a  hearing;  we  don't  got  much  talk; 
wo  had  to  keep  the  mouth  shut. 

Sonotor  Wals^i.  Did  you  go  before  any  judge? 

Mr.  PuBiN.  Were  vou  in  court  the  next  day  before  the  magistrate? 

Mr.  WiLLiAwiciT.  No;  I  never  say 
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Mr.  BuBiN.  Did  you  go  before  the  burgess? 

Mr.  YiLLAWicH.  Yes;  the  burgess  place. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  he  put  you  under  $500  bail  ? 

Mr.  YiLLAWicii.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  know  what  charge  you  were  arrested  on? 

Mr.  YiLLAwiCH.  I  don*t  know.  He  says  he  put  that  case  in  Greens- 
burg. 

Mr.  Rubin.  He  bound  you  over  to  the  grand  jury? 

Mr.  YiLLAwicH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Evidently  there  was  some  hearing  and  they  let 
him  out  on  bail. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  worked  there? 

Mr.  Yillawich.  For  six  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  went  out  on  strike? 

Mr.  Yillawich.  I  went  out  on  strike  in  18. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  an  American  citizen? 

Mr.  Yillawich.  First  papers. 

The  Chairman.  What  country  are  you  from? 

Mr.  Yillawich.  From  Austria ;  no  country  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  you  earning  when  you  went  out  on 
strike  ? 

Mr.  Yillawich.  Well,  I  want  eight-hour  day,  more  money,  and 
better  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  you  getting?  How  much  were  you 
getting  per  day? 

Mr.  Yillawich.  I  got  64  cents  an  hour;  $6.49  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  striking  for  better  conditions  and  less 
hours? 

Mr.  Yillawich.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  hours  do  you  work? 

Mr.  Yillawich.  Eleven  hours;  night  13. 

The  Chairman.  What  conditions  do  you  want  changed?  "What 
do  you  mean  by  better  conditions? 

Mr.  Yillawich.  Put  some  more  safeties  in  the  machines. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  the  machines  are  dangerous? 

Mr.  Yillawich.  Dangerous  here;  sure. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  lose  that  finger  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Yillawich.  About  three  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  did  you  lose  it? 

Mr.  Yillawich.  The  machine  cuts  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  many  men  hurt  in  the  mills? 

Mr.  Yillawich.  Oh,  hell,  yes;  lots. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  men  are  there  working  there  in  that 
mill? 

Mr.  Yillawich.  The  department  where  I  work  or  the  whole  mill  ? 

Senator  Sterling.  Well,  the  department  in  which  you  work? 

Mr.  Yillawich.  Oh,  100  men. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  how  many  in  the  whole  mill-? 

Mr.  Yillawich.  That  is  where  I  work;  in  the  whole  mill  may  be 
7,000  men. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  how  many  are  out  on  strike  now? 

Mr.  Yillawich.  Oh,  pretty  nearlv  all. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  join  the  imion? 
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Mr.  YiLLAwiciT.  April  17. 

The  Chair]viax.  Are  there  a  good  many  men  there  who  belong  to 
the  union? 

Mr.  YiLLAvvicH.  Yes;  I  know  lots  of  them. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  time  in  the  day  was  it  that  these  oflScers 
arrested  you? 

Mr.  YrLLAWicn.  When? 

Senator  Sterling.  That  they  arrested  you  on  the  street?    Was  it 
in  the  morning  or  in  the  afternoon? 
Mr.  YiLLAWiCH.  In  the  morning. 
Senator  Si^erling.  How  early  in  the  morning? 
Mr.  Y1LI.AWICH.  It  was  a  quarter  after  6. 
Senator  Sterling.  It  was  a  quarter  after  6? 
Mr.  YiLLAwiCH.  Yep. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  long  had  you  been  out? 
Mr.  YiLLAwicii.  I  had  just  come  out  from  my  house.     I  never 
was  from  my  house  about  15  feet. 
The  C11AIR31AN.  Where  were  you  going? 
Mr.  YiLLAWiCH.  I  tried  to  go  down  to  the  job. 
The  Chairman.  Had  you  had  your  breakfast? 
Mr.  YiLLAWiciT.  Yes;  I  had  my  breakfast,  and  I  tried  to  get  a 
train  to  go  down  to  Braddock.    I  do  not  go  at  half  past  6  in  the 
morning. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  were  you  going  down  there  for? 
Mr.  YiLLAwicH.  Well,  my  wife's  sister  is  down  there. 
Senator   Sterling.  Were   these   other  men   going  with  you   to 
Braddock? 
Mr.  YiLLAwiCH.  No. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  men  got  arrested  at  the  same  time? 
Mr.  YiLLAwicH.  Yes ;  altogether.  Every  one  on  the  side ;  they  put 
us  in  a  bunch;  three  State  constables  come  from  this  way  [indi- 
cating] and  some  run  away  and  some  club.  One  fellow  fall  on  the 
sidewalk,  which  was  nearly  6  or  7  feet  high,  and  she  leave  that  man 
alone;  he  will  kill  himself,  the  constable  said. 

Senator  McKeli.ar.  Do  you  know  any  of  these  other  men  who 
were  arrested  with  you? 
Mr.  YiLLAWiCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Did  you  know  them  before  that  morning? 
Mr.  YiLLAWiCH.  Yes;  I  know  them. 
The  Chairman.  Had  you  ever  been  arrested  before? 
Mr.  YiLLAWiCH.  Never.    That  was  the  first  time  I  ever  was  ar- 
rested. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  any  of  these  men  going  to  Braddock? 
Mr.  YiLLAWTCH.  No:  just  myself. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  do  not  know  what  they  were  going  to  do? 
Mr.  YiLLAWiCH.  What? 

Senator  McKellar.  You  do  not  know  what  they  were  going  to  do! 
You  do  not  know  what  their  business  was? 
Mr.  YiLLAWiCH.  I  don't  know. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  have  an  attorney  hired? 
Mr.  YiLLAWiCH.  No;  I  never  have. 

Senator  Sterling.  Are  you  going  to  have  one?  "' 

Mr.  YiLLAWiCH.  T  am  going  to  have  one. 
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Senator  Sterling.  When  the  case  is  tried  at  Greensburg  are  you 
going  to  have  one? 
Mr.  YiLLAwiCH.  Yes ;  I  am  going  to  have. 
Senator  Sterling.  You  voted  for  this  strike,  did  you? 
Mr.  YiLLAWiCH.  Yes ;  I  voted  for  this  strike. 
Senator  Sterling.  Where  did  you  cast  your  vote? 
Mr.  YiLLAwiCH.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Whereabouts  were  you  when  you  voted? 
Mr.  YiLLAwiCH.  I  put  the  cross. 

Senator  Sterling.  Whereabouts  were  you  when  you  voted? 
Mr.  YiLLAWicH.  At  Monessen  union  office. 
Senator  Sterling.  At  the  union  office? 
Mr.  YiLLAwiCH.  Yes. 

TESTIMONT  OF  BOB  POHOVITCH. 

(Bob  Ponovitch  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness  and,  having 
been  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Rubin.  How  old  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Ponovitch.  Twenty-seven. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Speak  up.    Were  you  arrested  last  Wednesday? 

Mr.  Ponovitch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rubin.  In  Monessen? 

Mr.  Ponovitch.  In  Monessen. 

Mr.  Rubin.  By  whom  were  you  arrested? 

Mr.  PoNO\T[TCH.  The  chief  of  police. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Tell  us  what  you  did  and  what  they  did  to  you? 

Mr.  Ponovitch.  I  just  get  on  the  street  to  go  by  the  store  for 
Camel  cigarettes,  and  he  asked  me 

Mr.  Rubin.  You  went  to  the  store  to  buy  some  Camel  cigarettes? 

Mr.  Ponovitch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Speak  louder. 

Mr.  Ponovitch.  He  asked  me,  "Where  are  vou  going?"  I  says 
I  was  going  to  buy  some  cigarettes.  He  says,  "  You  are  going,  like 
hell,  and  go  to  hell,  and  put  me  down  in  the  tube  mill  jail." 

Senator  McKellar.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Rubin.  Last  Wednesday. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  time  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Ponovitch.  A  quarter  after  6. 

Mr.  Rubin.  What  did  you  do?    Had  you  done  anything? 

Mr.  PoNOvrrcH.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  it  quite  light  when  you  were  arrested? 

Mr.  Ponovitch.  He  opened  up  the  light  down  in  the  cellar. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  said  that  it  was  about  a  quarter  after  6? 

Mr.  PoNOvrrcH.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  it  daylight  when  you  were  arrested? 

Mr.  Ponovitch.  It  was  light  down  there;  he  got  the  light. 

Senator  Sterling.  It  was  before  sun  up,  was  it,  when  you  were 
arrested  ? 

Mr.  Ponovitch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  long  had  you  been  out  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Ponovitch.  About  half  an  hour,  while  I  was  down  in  the 
cellar. 
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Senator  Sterling.  You  said  that  you  were  arrested  by  an  officer  at 
a  quarter  past  6  ? 

Mr  PoNOvrrcn.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  long  had  you  been  on  the  street  before 
you  were  arrested? 

Mr.  PoNoviTcii.  I  just  tried  to  get  on  the  street — ^not  five  minutes. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  do  you  live  near  where  you  were  arrested? 

Mr.  PoNOviTCH.  I  live  up  there. 

Senator  Sterling.  Are  you  a  married  or  a  single  man? 

Mr.  PoNOviTCH.  Single. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  live  with  your  parents — with  your 
father  and  mother? 

Mr.  PoNOViTCH.  I  live  with  my  aunt. 

Senator  McKellar.  Were  there  any  young  men  or  boys  on  the 
street  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  PoNOviTCH.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see. 

Senator  McKellar.  Just  vou  by  yourself  ? 

Mr.  PoNovrrcH.  Just  me  by  myself. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  within  five  minutes  after  you  came  out 
on  the  street  you  were  arrested  ? 

Mr.  PoNoviTCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  you  were  going  for  a  package  of  cigar- 
ettes? 

Mr.  PoNovrrcii.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  you  had  not  done  any  harm  or  damage 
to  any  one? 

Mr.  PoNoviTCH.  No;  nothing. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  you  were  not  making  a  fuss? 

Mr.  PoNoviTCH.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  you  were  not  interfering  with  other  people 
going  to  work  ? 

Mr.  PoNoviTCii.  No ;  I  didn't  pass  nobody. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  you  were  not  talking  to  anybody  ? 

Mr.  PoNOvrrcii.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  he  just  swooped  down  and  put  you  in  jail  ? 

Mr.  PoNoviTcii.  Yes,  sir.  He  said,  "  You  fellows,  we  are  going  to 
hang  you  " ;  that  is  w^hat  he  told  me. 

Mr.  Rubin.  That  was  up  in  the  mill  jail? 

Mr.  PoNoviTCH.  That  is — he  asked  me  that  down  at  the  gate. 

Mr.  Rubin.  They  told  you  they  would  hang  you,  at  the  mill  jail? 

Mr.  PoNOviTCii.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  cellar. 

Mr.  Rubin.  How  long  did  they  keep  you  there? 

Mr.  PoNOViTCH.  A  half  an  hour  or-20  minutes. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Then  where  did  they  take  you  to? 

Mr.  PoNOviTCH.  They  took  me  aown  to  Monessen  jail. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  how  long  did  they  keep  you  in  Monessen  jail? 

Mr.  PoNOviTcii.  About  12  hours. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Are  vou  out  on  baU  now? 

Mr.  PoNOvrrcn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  How  much  bail? 

Mr.  PoNOviTCH.  $500  bail. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  are  you  charged  with  ? 

Mr.  PoNovrrcH.  They  didn't  charge  me  with  nothing.  I  have  had 
^io  trial  yet. 
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Senator  Sterling.  TVTiat  did  they  say  you  had  done? 

Mr.  PoNovrrcii.  He  did't  say. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  wrong  had  you  committed?  What  did 
they  say  you  had  done  that  was  wrong? 

Mr.  FoNoviTcii.  Oh,  well,  I  don't  Imow. 

Senator  Walsh.  Were  you  taken  to  court  before  a  judge  or  a  magis- 
trate? 

Mr.  PoNOViTCH.  No. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  not  been  in 
court  or  before  a  magistrate? 

Mr.  PoNOvrrcii.  No. 

Senator  Walsh.  Does  he  mean  to  say  that  he  was  not  arraigned 
when  he  was  given  that  $500  bail  ? 

Mr.  Rubin.  Have  you  got  a  lawyer? 

Senator  Sterling.!  want  to  find  out  whether  he  was  in  the  same 
company  that  the  other  men  testified  to. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Yes;  he  was  one  of  the  six  that  were  gathered  up. 

TESTIHONY  OF  MB.  ELMEE  EXTSCOE. 

(Elmer  Kuscok  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Rubin.  Mr.  Kuscok,  how  old  are  you? 

Mr,  Kuscok.  About  31. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  how  long  have  you  lived  in  Monessen  ? 

Mr.  Kuscok.  About  13  years. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Were  you  arrested  last  Wednesday? 

Mr.  Kuscok.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  what  did  they  do  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Kuscok.  They  seed  me  on  the  street. 

The  Chairman.  Ask  him  about  the  time. 

Mr.  Rubin.  What  time  was  it? 

Mr.  Kuscok.  About  half  past  six. 

Mr.  Rubin.  In  the  morning? 
.  Mr.  Kuscok.  In  the  morning. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Where  did  they  take  you,  and  who  took  you? 

Mr.  Kuscok.  State  police. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Where  did  they  take  you? 

Mr.  Kuscok.  You  know;  that  cellar. 

Mr.  Rubin.  The  cellar  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Kuscok.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  what  did  they  say  to  you? 

Mr.  Kuscok.  They  were  going  to  hang  me,  he  said.  They  asked 
me  if  I  have  got  soft  hands.  Why,  yes;  I  did  not  work  for  three 
months. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Why  didn't  you  work? 

Mr.  Kuscok.  Because  no  can  not. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Are  you  sick? 

Mr.  Kuscok.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rubin.  What  is  the  matter  with  you? 

Mr.  Kuscok.  An  .operation  about  one  year  ago. 

Mr.  Rubin.  An  operation  for  what? 

Mr.  Kuscok.  I  got  appendicitis. 
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Mr.  Rubin.  And  then  after  they  kept  you  there  for  half  an  hour, 
where  did  they  take  you? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  In  the  jail,  and  stayed  about  12  hours  in  there,  and 
got  good  friends  to  give  bail  in  $500. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Mr.  Feeney,  can  you  tell  us  what  these  six  men  are 
charged  with? 

Mr.  Feeney.  It  is  a  common  thing  in  Monessen  to  just  throw 
them  into  jail. 

Mr.  Rubin.  What  was  the  charge? 

Mr.  Feeney.  Thev  are  charged  generally  with  disorderly  conduct. 

Senator  Pnipps.  \Vere  yon  arrested  at  the  same  time  with  these 
other  two  young  men? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  Why,  one  fellow  come  from  the  other  side  of  the 
street  and  the  other  from  another,  and  a  couple  of  men  which  I  never 
before  saw — the  men  on  the  street  on  the  morning — I  saw  even  14  men 
on  Monday  and  nobody  bother  them.  I  saw  on  Monday  14  men  and 
nobody  bother  me  this  week  like  that.  Fourteen  arrested  on  Mon- 
day and  nobody  bother  me.  I  think  that  nobody  would  bother  me 
then,  either. 

Senator  McKeixar,  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  nationality  are  you  ? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  Croatian. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  Thirteen  years — 1907 — about  13  years. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  married? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  family? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  children  have  you? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  Three. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  marry  a  girl  in  this  country? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  No ;  she  c  ome  about  10  years  after. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  taken  out  your  first  papers? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  get  them? 

Mr.  KuscoK*  I  get  it  to-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  going  to  try  to  get  them  to-morrow? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  didn't  you  get  them  yesterday?  Why  did 
you  not  get  tliem  during  the  13  years? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  Because  I  have  got  no  time.  If  I  go  away,  the  boss 
tell  me,  "  Where  have  you  been  ?  " 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  thought  about  getting  out  your  papers 
before  this  time? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  want  to  be  an  American  ? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  Yes. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  and  your  family  speak  the  English 
language  in  your  home  ? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  The  children  speak  in  English,  and  wife  and  I  speak 
Croatian. 

Senator  McKellar.  Your  wife  speaks  Croatian  and  you  do,  too? 
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Mr.  KuscoK.  Yes. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  old  is  the  oldest  of  your  children? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  The  oldest  one  is  seven  years. 

Senator  McKellar.  Does  that  child  go  to  school  ? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Does  that  child  go  to  an  English  school? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Does  that  child  speak  Croatian,  too? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  Yes,  sir;  a  little  bit;  half  English  and  half  Croatian. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  do  you  and  your  wife  talk  English  to 
your  children? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  Some;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  been  working  for  a  year? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  Yes ;  I  have  been  working ;  working  in  the  steel  right 
along. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  had  an  operation  ? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  Yes ;  I  had  an  operation,  but  that  is  the  time  I  did 
not  work,  before  all  right. 

Senator  McKellar.  Were  you  working  there  up  until  the  22d  of 
September  ? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  Yes;  I  did  not  work  before  much  that  time;  I  was 
working — I  was  getting — they  would  give  me  a  job,  easy  job,  pick- 
ing scrap. 

Senator  McKellar.  When  did  you  get  back  to  work  after  the 
operation  ? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  I  can  not  tell  that. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  long  before  the  22d  of  September?  How 
many  months? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  About  a  couple  of  months. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  were  you  getting  when  you  got  the 
work  before  the  22d  of  September — how  much  a  day  ? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  I  got  one  month  and  two  months. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  much  were  you  making  a  day?   . 

Mr.  Kuscok.  How  many  dollars? 

Senator  McKellar.  How  many  dollars  were  you  making  a  day  ? 

Mr.KuscoK.  Forty -two  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  McKellar.  Forty-two  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  Kuscok.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKeli^r.  For  the  easy  job  ? 

Mr.  Kuscok.  That  is,  for  eight  hours,  and  half  time  for  over- 
time. 

Senator  McKellar.  Time  and  a  half  for  overtime? 

Mr.  Kuscok.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  you  went  on  strike  the  22d  of  September? 

Mr.  Kuscok.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  vote  to  go  on  strike? 

Mr.  Kuscok.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Where  was  that  vote  cast? 

Mr.  Kuscok.  In  the  union  house. 

Senator  McKellar.  In  the  union  hall? 
Mr.  Kuscok.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  you  were  arrested, 
do  you  remember  these  other  gentlemen  who  testified  about  being 
arrested  ? 
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Mr.  KuscoK.  Yes  ;^  the  State  policemen  chased  them  from  one 
comer. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  any  of  these  men? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  No ;  I  was  walking  like  that. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  the  men  who  were  arrested  with 
you? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  these  men  who  testified? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  Yes,  sir ;  two  of  them. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  have  known  them  for  some  time? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  it  was  about  6.30  in  the  morning  that  you 
were  arrested  ? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  Yesterday,  about  6.30  in  the  morning. 

Senator  STERLiNG.Was  it  bright  light — daylight— when  you  were 
arrested  ? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  Yes ;  it  was  daylight,  good  daylight,  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  had  your  breakfast  at  that  time? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  long  had  you  been  up  ? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  I  was  just  getting  on  the  street  to  go  down  town. 

Senator  Sterling.  Had  you  been  out  after  you  got  up  and  before 
you  had  your  breakfast  ?    Had  you  been  out  on  the  street  anywhere  ? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterijng.  You  had  not  ? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  had  just  come  out  from  breakfast? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  I  had  just  come  out  from  breakfast. 

Senator  Sterling.  Had  you  seen  any  of  these  men  arrested  the 
day  before  ? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  I  seen  two  men  who  don't  go  on  the  strike. 

Senator  Sterling.  These  men  who  were  arrested  with  you,  had  you 
seen  any  of  them  the  day  before  your  arrest  ? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  late  were  you  up  the  night  before? 

Mr.  KusroK.  I  don't  understand  that. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  late  did  you  stay  up  the  night  before? 

Mr.  Rubin.  What  time  did  you  go  to  bed  the  night  before? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  About  10  o'clock. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  what  time  did  you  get  up  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  About  6  o'clock. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  went  to  bed  as  early  as  10  o'clock,  did  you, 
that  night? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  I  went  to  bed  at.  10  o'clock  that  night. 

Senator  Sterling.  In  your  own  home  there? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  No. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Where  did  you  go  to  sleep  ? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  In  my  home. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  these  buttons  you  have  on  your  coat  ? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  This  is  societv;  this  is  a  Liberty  loan. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  society? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  The  Maccabee. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  other  button? 
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Mr.  KuscoK.  It  is  the  Liberty  loan. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  come  to  get  that?  What  did  you 
get  that  for? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  Buy  Liberty  bond. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  Victory  Liberty  loan? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  I  can't  explain  it. 

The  Chairman.  What? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  I  know ;  I  can't  explain  it. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  did  you  buy  the  bond  for? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  I  bought  it  for  $100*. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  buy  it?     What  for? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  I  have  to  buy  it. 

The  Chairman.  "Who  made  you  buy? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  I  want  myself  buy ;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairi^ian.  Why?    What  was  it  for? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  I  got  interest  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  will  have  to  have  order  in  the  room  or 
we  will  have  to  go  ahead  without  you  people  here. 

What  was  the  Victory  Loan  used  for? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  It  was  to  win  the  war,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  To  win  the  war? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  war  about? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  In  France. 

The  Chairman.  What? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  In  France. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  war  was  for? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  fighting  in  this  war? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  So  many  kings  around  here  I  can  not  tell. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  nations  were  in  the  war? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  You  have  to  count  for  half  an  hour  the  nations  in 
the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Was  your  country  in  the  war? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  pay  any  attention  to  the  war? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  relatives  in  the  war? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  don't  know  what  the  war  was  about? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  y5u  volunteer? 

Mr.  Rubin.  I  submit  that  those  questions  ought  to  be  put  through 
an  interpreter.  You  might  put  the  questions  through  an  interpreter. 
I  do  not  think  he  understands. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  take  any  advantage  of  him. 

(The  following  questions  were  then  put  through  an  interpreter:) 

The  Chairman.  Ask  him  what  he  thought  his  Liberty  bond  was 
for;  that  the  money  he  paid  for  the  Liberty  bond  was  being  used 
for? 

The  Interpreter.  He  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  He  don't  know ;  is  that  what  he  says? 

The  Interpreter.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Ask  him  if  he  knows  what  the  war  was  about. 

The  Interprei'er.  If  somebody  will  tell  me  I  will  like  to  know. 

The  Chairman.  Ask  him  if  he  paid  any  attention  to  the  war. 

The  Interpreter.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Ask  him  if  he  would  be  willing  to  go  to  war  to 
protect  the  United  States. 

The  Interpreter.  He  says  yes,  if  I  don't  have  a  wife. 

Mr.  BuBiN.  He  means  that  he  would  claim  exemption  by  that,  I 
suppose. 

The  Chairman.  Ask  him  the  difference  between  his  country  and 
this  country. 

The  Interpreter.  He  says  this  country  is  better. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  better? 

The  Interpreter.  He  can't  live  there  now,  because  he  can't  live 
that  way ;  maybe  one  fellow  got  a  couple  of  sons,  maybe  five  or  six 
sons,  in  a  small  quarters,  and  that  fellow  has  not  enough  ground,  you 
know,  on  his  farm  for  so  many  men  to  live  on  that  farm,  and  have  to 
go  away ;  that  is  what  is  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Ask  him  why  he  came  to  this  country. 

The  Interpreter.  He  says  you  have  to  go  some  place. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  he  not  go  to  some  other  country  instead 
of  coming  to  this  one? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  I  hear  this  is  a  free  country  and  everybody  going 
and  I  go  myself. 

Xhe  Chairman.  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  a  free  country? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  I  can  go  any  place  I  want  and  get  a  job  some  place, 
and  if  I  do  not  get  a  job  some  place  I  get  another  one  and  nobody 
asks  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  a  free  country  is  where  you  can  go  any 
place  and  get  a  job  ? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  what  you  want? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Ask  him  if  he  reads  papers  published  in  the 
Croatian  language — his  own  language. 

Mr.  KuscoK.  Yes,  sir;  I  do;  a  little  bit  Croatian  and  a  little  bit 
English. 

Senator  McKellar.  Ask  him  if  he  takes  a  Croatian  paper  regu- 
larly. 

Mr.  KuscoK.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McKellj\r.  Did  you  ever  go  to  school  in  this  country? 

Mr.  KusroK.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  did  you  learn  to  read  and  write  English  ? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  Write  just  a  little  bit. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  just  picked  it  up  by  yourself? 

Mr.  KiTscoK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  never  went  to  school  in  this  country? 

Mr.  KrscoK.  No,  sir;  only  in  the  old  country. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  never  went  to  school  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Why? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  Because  my  father  died  when  I  was  about  a  year  and 
a  half  old,  and  my  mother  had  to  take  care  of  me,  and  I  lived  in  one 
house  and  nobody  could  buy  clothes  for  the  family. 
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Senator  Sterling.  What  did  you  do  when  you  were  in  the  old 
country  ? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  Raise  some  cows  or  goats  or  turkeys  or  something  like 
that. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  work  on  a  farm? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Are  any  of  your  people  farmers? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  had  you  ever  worked  in  any  mill  ? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  No ;  I  never  saw  no  mill  before  I  got  to  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  like  to  go  to  night  school  and  learn 
about  this  country? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  Yes ;  if  I  have  a  chance ;  and  I  work  13  hours  and  I 
have  no  chance. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  shorter  hours  would  you  like  to  go  to 
niffht  school  ? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  bring  your  children  up  in  an 
American  school  ? 

Mr.  Kuscx)K.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  talk  English  at  home? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  We  use  some  English  and  some  Croatian. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  children  tell  you  what  they  learn  at  school  ? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McKeixar.  You  do  not  want  your  children  to  go  back  to 
Croatia,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  No ;  hell,  no ;  I  don't. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  to  go  back  yourself,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  No,  sir;  I  don't. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  I.  W.  W.  in  this  country. 

Mr.  KuscoK.  Oh,  no;  hell,  no;  I  never  see  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  it  is? 

Mr.  KuscoK.  No,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  OEOEOE  WASIALE. 

(George  Wakale  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness,  and  was  duly 
sworn  through  an  interpreter,  and  testified  as  follows:) 

(The  testimony  was  taken  through  Mrs.  W.  Labinski,  interpreter:) 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Wakale.  George  Wakale. 

Mr.  Rubin.  You  speak  English  as  much  as  you  can. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  first  what  is  your  nationality? 

Mr.  Wakale.  Slavish. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  are  you  ?  ., 

Mr.  Wakale.  Twenty-four. 

Mr.  Rubin.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Wakale.  Seven  years. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Where  do  you  work? 

Mr.  Wakale.  I  work  in  the  Pittsburgh  Steel. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  are  you  on  strike? 

Mr.  Wakale.  Yes,  sir 

Mr.  Rubin.  Were  you  arrested  last  week  ? 

Mr.  Wakale.  I  was  arrested  last  week;  yes. 
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Mr.  Rubin.  When  last  week? 
Mr.  Wakale.  Monday. 
Mr.  Rubin.  Who  arrested  you  ? 
Mr.  Wakale.  State  police. 
Mr.  Rubin.  What  time  of  the  day  ? 

Mr.  Wakale.  That  was  a  quarter  after  6  in  the  morning,  some- 
thing like  that. 
Mr.  Rubin.  Where  did  they  take  you  ? 

Mr.  Wakale.  He  took  me  in  a  cellar,  there  in  the  office  cellar,  the 
cellar  down. 

Mr.  Rubin.  How  long  did  they  keep  you  there? 
Mr.  Wakale.  Alx)ut  two  hours  and  put  me  in  jail. 
Mr.  Rubin.  What  did  he  say  to  you? 

Mr.  Wakale.  Some  guys  come  over  there,  down  to  the  cellar,  you 
know,  and  tell  the  fellows,  he  said,  "If  you  go  to  work,  everything 
IS  all  right;  if  you  don't,  ^'^ou  have  to  go  to  jail." 
Mr.  Rubin.  What  did  you  tell  him? 

Mr.  Wakale.  I  would  like  to  go  to  jail,  because  I  am  a  union 
man  and  I  do  not  like  to  work  out  on  the  strike. 
The  Chairman.  Where  did  they  take  you  ? 
Mr.  Wakale.  Into  the  jail. 
Mr.  Rubin.  Are  you  out  on  bail? 
Mr.  Wakx\le.  I  a*m  out  on  bail,  $500  bail. 
Mr.  Rubin.  That  is  all  I  want  of  this  witness. 
The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  charge  against  him? 
Mr.  Rubin.  He  is  out  on  $500  bail. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  the  charge? 

Mr.  Rubin.  I  do  not  know.    We  just  got  the  information  yester- 
day and  we  have  not  ascertained  it. 
Senator  McKellar.  Are  you  an  American  citizen  ? 
Mr.  Wakale.  No. 

Senator  McKellar.  Have  you  taken  out  any  papers? 
Mr.  Wakale.  No. 

Senator  McICellar.  Why  don't  you  become  an  American  citizen  ? 
Mr.  Wakale.  Because  I  ain't  got  no  time  to  put  my  examination 
dow^n,  because  I  work  13  hours  a  night  and  10  hours  a  day,  I  ain't  got 
time. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  ever  get  a  day  off? 
Mr.  Wakale.  A  young  fellow.    I  like  it.    I  like  to  work  some  place 
in  the  city  and  have  a  good  time. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  learned  to  read  English  since  you 
have  been  over  here  ? 
Mr.  Wakale.  No  :  don't  learn. 

Senator  Sterling.  Would  you  like  to  learn  English? 
Mr.  Wakale.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  learn  English  if  I  go  to  work 
eight  hours  and  go  to  night  school.     I  can  learn  a  little  l>etter  than  I 
could  now. 

Senator  Sterling.  Is  there  a  night  school? 
Mr.  Wakale.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  vou  would  go  to  night  school  if  you  could 
get  off? 
Mr.  Wakale.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  do  not  want  to  go  back  ? 
Mr.  Wakale.  No ;  this  is  a  better  country. 
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Senator  McKIellar.  Would  you  like  to  be  an  American  citizen  ? 

Mr.  Wakale.  Sure !  I  like  to  be  an  American  citizen,  but  I  ain't 
got  no  examination,  and  I  ain't  got  no  time  to  learn,  and  if  I  have  the 
time  I  get  be  citizen. 

Senator  McKellar.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  worth  while  for 
you  to  take  a  day  off  in  order  to  take  out  your  papers? 

Mr.  Wakale.  I  haven't  got  no  pay  or  board  money. 

Senator  McKeli^r.  Have  you  a  family? 

Mr.  Wakale.  No  ;  I  aint  got  no  family. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  much  do  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Wakale.  Sixty  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  McKellar.  Sixty  cents  an  hour  ? 

Mr.  Wakale.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  board  ? 

Mr.  Wakale.  $55  for  board. 

Senator  Sterling.  For  room  and  board  ? 

Mr.  Wakale.  For  room  and  board. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Wakale.  Seven  years. 

Senator  Sterling.  Seven  years? 

Mr.  Wakale.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  say  ther.e  is  a  night  school  at  Monessen  ? 

Mr.  Wakale.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Steri.ing.  And  other  men  who  are  working  in  the  mills 
attend  this  night  school,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Wakale.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  do  or  not. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  don't  know  ? 

Mr.  Wakale.  No. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  ever  made  any  inquiry  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Wakale.  What? 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  asked  about  it? 

Mr.  Wakale.  Ye.s ;  if  I  going  to  get  eight-hour  work  I  would  like 
to  learn  anything.     I  would  like  to  go  to  school. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  hours  did  you  work? 

Mr.  Wakale.  Thirteen  hours  in  night  and  10  hours  in  day  I  work 
now. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  days  do  you  work  10  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  Wakale.  How? 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  days  do  you  work  right  along,  how 
many  days  do  you  work  10  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  Wakale.  A  week  10  hours  and 

Senator  Sterling.  During  that  week  when  you  are  working  the  10 
hours,  could  you  not  attend  night  school? 

Mr.  Wakale.  I  work  so  damn  hard  I  have  to  take  a  rest  and  sleep 
night. 

Senator  Sterling.  Could  not  you  attend  night  school  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  the  evening  after  working  10  hours  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Wakale.  Well,  I  can  not  do  it.    I  am  too  tired. 

Senator  Sterling.  Wliat  is  your  work  in  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Wakale.  I  make  wire  drawing;  drawing  the  wire. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  work  one  week  daytime  and  the  next  week 
you  work  nighttime? 

Mr.  Wakale.  Yes. 
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Senator  Sterling.  You  work 


Mr.  Wakale  (interrupting).  I  work  hard  and  can't  go  to  school. 
Senator  Si'erlino.  Do  you  know  how  many  are  attending  that 
night  school? 

Mr.  Wakale.  Sure  I  would  like  to  go. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  men  are  attending  the  night  school^ 
going  to  night  school  ? 

Mr.  Wakale.  1  don't  know,  because  I  don't  go  over  there. 
Senator  Sterling.  Could  you  not  attend  that  school  just  as  well  as 
the  others  who  work  10  hours  a  day,  when  you  are  on  day  work? 

Mr.  Wakale.  Well,  some  fellow  works  10  hours  and  have  a  better 
job  than  I  do,  because  I  do  l)ard  job. 

Senator  Sterling.  Does  it  require  a  great  deal  of  strength  to  do 
your  work  in  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Wakale.  Sure  I  have  to  work  hard. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  it  is  a  hot  place,  too,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Wakale.  Sure  it  is  a  hot  place. 

Senator  Piiipps.  How  many  days  of  the  week  do  you  work? 

Mr.  Wakale.  Some  six  day  and  some  five  and  a  half  days. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  only  had  to  work  eight  hours  a 
dav 

Mr.  Wakale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  could  earn  enough  in  that  eight  houi*s 
to  live;  and  then  if  there  were  night  schools  provided  jrou  by  the 
Government  or  through  the  State  government  and  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, if  they  had  something  to  do  with  it,  where  you  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  learn  English  and  to  learn  about  this  Government^ 
would  you  want  to  atl-end  that  school  ? 

Mr.  Wakale.  Sure;  I  would  like  to  learn  everything  if  I  can  have 
eight  hours  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  like  to  learn,  but  you  have  not  had 
much  of  a  chance  with  long  hours  that  you  have  had  to  work? 

Mr.  Wakale.  Why,  sure,  I  would  like  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  are  you? 

Mr.  Wakale.  Twenty-four. 

Senator  Sterling.  Where  were  you  when  you  were  arrested? 

Mr.  Wakale.  I  was  down  in  Wierton. 

Senator  Sterling.  At  what  time  in  the  day  were  you  arrested? 

Mr.  Wakale.  A  quarter  of  6. 

Senator  Sterling.  In  the  morning? 

Mr.  Wakale.  In  the  morning. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  any  others  arrested  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Wakale.  I  know  couple  of  men  arrested  at  the  same  time^ 
but  the  State  police  block  up  with  one  horse  in  the  street  and  push 
altogether,  and  take  all  of  them,  seven  or  eight  men,  at  that  time,  and 
he  said  when  I  had  hearing  over  at  Monessen,  jou  know,  he  said — 
he  did  not  say — ^he  said  there  six  of  seven  men  m  the  bunch.  I  was 
only  going  with  that  woman  as  my  witness.  It  was  raining,  you 
know.  I  had  them  over  to  one  store  and  the  State  police  come  in 
and  chased  the  people  out  and  put  me  in  the  cellar. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  long  had  you  been  outdoors  at  the  time 
of  your  arrest? 

Mr.  Wakale.  Only  about  a  half  an  hour  or  something  like  that. 
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Senator  Sterling.  You  had  been  out  of  doors  a  half  an  hour,  and 
you  were  arrested  at  a  quarter  past  6. 

Mr.  Wakale.  a  quarter  past  6. 

Senator  Phipps.  After  you  were  arrested  and  they  took  you  down 
to  the  tube  mill  cellar,  were  you  searched?  Did  they  go  through 
your  clothes? 

Mr.  Wakale.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Piiipps.  Did  you  have  any  weapons? 

Mr.  Wakale.  No  ;  I  had  not  got  nothing. 

Senator  Piiipps.  Were  any  of  the  other  men  searched  for  any- 
thing; and  did  they  find  anything  in  their  pockets? 

Mr.  Wakale.  He  didn't  find  nothing. 

Senator  Phipps.  They  didn't  find  any  bricks  or  stones  or  any- 
thm? 

Mr.  Wakale.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Nothing  at  all? 

Mr.  Wakale.  Nothing  at  all. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  ever  take  your  friends  to  go  to  the 
moving  pictures? 

Mr.  Wakale.  No  ;  I  was  not  in  the  movie  for  over  one  year. 

Senator  McKellar.  Were  you  able,  when  you  went  to  the  moving 
pictures,  were  you  able  to  read  the  signs  on  the  moving  pictures? 

Mr.  Wakale.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  could  not  read  the  notes 

Mr.  Wakale.  I  can  read  a  little  bit,  but  t  do  not  know  what  they 
mean. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  could  understand  the  notes  on  the 
screens? 

Mr.  Wakale.  No. 

Senator  McKeixar.  How  many  moving  pictures  are  there  in 
Monessen ;  how  many  are  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Wakale.  I  thmk  there  is  two  over  there. 

Senator  McKellar.  Well,  do  the  boys  in  the  shops  go  to  the  mov- 
ing pictures  pretty  regularly  or  not? 

Air.  Wakale.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  McKellar.  A  good  many  of  them  go? 

Mr.  Wakale.  Oh,  sure;  some  of  them,  who  want  to  spend  the 
money,  and  I  won't  spend  the  money  because  I  have  not  got  that 
money. 

Senator  McKi-xlar.  You  have  not  got  enough  money  to  go  a  great 
deal? 

Mr.  Wakale.  No. 

Senator  Sterling.  Does  the  wife  and  children  go  to  the  movies? 

Mr.  Wakale.  Some  of  them  go,  but  my  notion  is  to  stay  at  home. 

The  Chaiman.  Do  you  have  any  churcnes  of  your  own  ? 

Mr.  Wakale.  Yes ;  two  or  three  over  there  in  Monessen. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  language? 

Mr.  Wakale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  carried  on  in  your  language? 

Mr.  Wakale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  Greek  church? 

Mr.  Wakale.  It  is  a  Greek  church. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  go  to  church? 
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Mr.  Wakale.  Yes;  sometimes,  and  sometimes  when  I  work  in 
the  night  I  don't  go  to  the  church. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  churches  largely  attended?  Are  there 
lots  of  people  there? 

Mr.  Wakale.  Why,  sure. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  services  are  carried  on  in  Greek?  What 
language  is  used? 

Mr.  Wakale.  Slavish. 

TESTDCONT  OF  ME.  AITDT  PIEVEL. 

(Andy  Plevel  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness  and,  after  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Rubin.  Now,  speak  loud,  Mr.  Plevel.  Your  name  is  Andy 
Plevel? 

Mr.  Plevel.  Yes;  Andy  Plevel. 

Mr.  Rubin.  How  old  are  you? 

Mr.  Plevel.  29. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Do  you  live  in  Monessen? 

Mr.  Plevel.  Yes;  I  live  in  Monessen. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Were  you  arrested  last  week? 

Mr.  Plevel.  Yes ;  last  Monday. 

Mr.  Rubin.  What  were  you  doing  when  arrested? 

Mr.  Plevel.  My  wife  and  children;  I  have  a  wife  and  one  child, 
and  both  sick,  and  on  Sunday  evening,  and  I  talk  with  the  wife,  and 
call  the  doctor  in  the  house.  He  said  she  is  not  so  very  sick,  to 
wait  until  the  morning  ^and  she  would  go  to  the  doctor  herself. 
About  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  a  quarter  after  6,  and  I  went 
out  to  try  to  go  to  the  grocery  store  first  to  give  the  order  for  what 
I  need  at  the  house.  I  want  to  take  my  wife  to  the  doctor,  and 
when  I  came  down  about  20  yards  from  our  store,  between  our  store 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Tube  Mills,  I  walk  myself,  I  meet  two  or  three 
fellows  and  they  stop  me  and  say  "  Don't  go  down  there ;  there  is 
a  constable  down  there,  a  State  constable  down  there;  and  take  the 
people  and  put  them  in  the  jail."  I  says  "I  don't  care;  I  got  to 
go  to  the  store." 

Two  constables  were  in  front  with  the  horses  and  they  stopped 
me.  They  said  "Where  are  you  going?"  I  said  "I  am  going  to 
the  grocery  store  and  butcher  store."  They  said  "What  are  you 
doing? "  I  said  "  I  have  to  take  my  wife  to  a  doctor  in  Charleroi." 
They  said  "  Go  back."  They  told  me  I  had  to  do  it.  When  I  go 
up  to  the  gate 

Mr.  Rubin.  The  gate  of  the  house? 

Mr.  Plevel.  To  the  company  gate.  I  tried  to  go  back ;  I  turned 
back  to  take  my  wife  to  the  doctor.  When  I  came  back  to  the  mill 
gate,  I  see  the  constable.  They  would  not  let  me  go  to  the  grocery 
store,  and  the  company  policeman  took  me  and  put  me  in  the  gate 
and  in  the  cellar  and  keep  me  down  there  about  an  hour.  I  stayed 
down  there  and  I  asked  for  the  tube  mill  superintendent.  I  says 
"Who  is  the  captain  here?"  He  says  "What  do  you  want?"  I 
say  "  I  go  down  to  the  grocery  store  and  try  to  get  an  order,  and  I 
have  to  take  my  wife  to  the  doctor."  He  said  "  We  ain't  got  nothing 
to  do  with  that.    You  were  arrested  by  the  State  constable."    After 
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a  while  a  constable  came  and  took  us  down,  the  whole  bunch  of 
us  back  to  jail.  I  was  in  the  jail  and  my  neighbor  came  down  and 
says  "  What  are  you  doing  here?  "  I  says  "  I  went  out  to  the  grocery 
store  and  I  had  to  go  to  the  doctor,  and  the  constable,  he  put  me 
in  jail." 

He  says  "What  for?" 

I  says  "  I  don't  know." 

I  says  "  If  I  tell  that  man  my  wife  and  child  sick ;  you  had  better 
send  the  doctor." 

He  says  "All  right;  I  will  do  that." 

When  we  come  to  the  hearing  in  the  squire's  office,  he  says  down 
there  "What  you  doing  on  the  street? " 

I  told  him  what  I  was  doing. 

"  Well,"  he  says  "  $500  bail  for  you." 

And  my  friend  says  "  I  will  sign  the  bail." 

When  he  signed  the  bail  for  me  the  constable  says  "  Don't  get  in 
the  bunch  in  the  street."  I  was  just  by  myself.  I  was  going  down 
to  the  grocery  store  and  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  doctor 

Mr.  Rubin.  Will  you,  Mr.  Brennen,  at  this  point,  explain  to  the 
committee  what  this  $500  bail  means  here? 

Mr.  Brennen.  Well,  that  follows  a  misdemeanor,  and  the  infor- 
mation sets  out  what  the  offense  is. 

Senator  McE^llar.  They  are  bound  to  the  ^and  jury? 

Mr.  Brennen.  They  are  bound  to  the  grand  jury. 

Mr.  Plevel.  The  State  constable  said  "Don't  get  in  the  bunch  any 
more;  if  you  do  I  will  put  you  in  the  county  jail." 

I  says  "I  ain't  in  the  bunch  to-day.    I  can't  help  it." 

He  says  "You  just  get  in  that  bunch  that  time." 

That  is  all  with  me  they  did. 

Senator  Sterling.  Friend  go  on  your  bail? 

Mr.  Plevel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Is  he  a  neighbor  of  yours? 

Mr.  Plevel.  He  lives  about  four  houses  from  me. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  he  had  heard  that  you  had  been  arrested 
and  came  down  to  the  jail? 

Mr.  Plevel.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  came  down? 

Mr.  Plevel.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  he  wanted  to  know  what  you  were  doing 
there? 

Mr.  Plevel.  Yes. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Plevel.  Twelve  years. 

Senator  McKellar.  Are  you  an  American  citizen? 

Mr.  Plevel.  I  have  the  first  papers. 

Senator  McKellar.  Are  you  going  to  finish  it  and  become  an 
American  citizen? 

Mr.  Plevel.  Yes ;  I  tried  to  do  the  best  I  could  the  chance 

Senator  McKellar.  Have  you  learned  the  English  language  suffi- 
ciently to  read  it? 

Mr.  Plevel.  I  ain't  got  no  time  to  go  to  church. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  work  do  j^ou  do  ? 

Mr.  Plevel.  I  work  in  the  galvanizmg  shop  of  Pittsburgh  Steel. 
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Senator  McKellar.  And  how  much  pay  do  you  get? 

Mr.  Plevel.  Sixty-four  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  did  you  strike  this  time? 

Mr.  Plevel.  Certainly. 
,    Senator  McKellar.  For  what  reason  did  you  strike? 

Mr.  Plevel.  I  wanted  better  conditions;  too  many  hours  for  work. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  what  conditions  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Plevel.  I  wanted   eight-hour   work  and  living   conditions; 
make  money  for  living. 

Senator  Sterunv.  You  wanted  eight-hour  work  and  more  pay 
than  you  were  getting? 

Mr.  Plevel.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  how  much  does  your  pay  amount  to  in 
dollars  and  cents  per  day?    How  much? 

Mr.  Plevel.  $7.60  I  have  to  get,  day  and  night.    I  work  daytime 
11  hours  and  nighttime  13  hours. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  own  the  house  that  you  live  in? 

Mr.  Plevel.  No. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  rent  it? 

Mr.  Plevel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  much  rent  do  you  pay? 

Mr.  Plevel.  $15  a  month  for  two  rooms. 

Senator  Sterling.  $15  a  month  for  two  rooms? 

Mr.  Pi^vEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  children  have  you? 

Mr.  Plevel.  Just  one. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  have  a  wife  and  one  child? 

Mr.  Plevel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  old  is  that  child? 

Mr.  Plevel.  Oh,  about  18  months. 

Senator  McKIellar.  Your  child  is  13  months  old  ? 

Mr.  Plevel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Have  you  been  married  long? 

Mr.  Plevel.  No. 

Senator  Phipps.  After  you  were  arrested,  were  you  searched? 
Did  they  go  through  your  clothes? 

Mr.  Plevel.  No;  just  myself  and  the  constable. 

Senator  Phipps.  No.    Did  they  go  through  your  clothes  to  see 
what  you  had  in  your  pockets? 

Mr.  Plevel.  No;  when  he  put  me  down  in  the  cellar  he  looked 
into  pockets,  but  I  didn't  have  anything  with  me. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  yon  sometimes  have  to  work  24  hours  or 
longer? 

Mr.  Plevel.  No;  but  I  have  worked  18  hours. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  many  days  a  week? 

Mr.  Plevel.  Well,  sometimes  six  days  in  the  week  and  sometimes 
Saturday  and  Sunday  night.     You  can  not  tell. 

Mr.  BuBiN.  That  is  36  hours  at  a  stretch? 

Mr.  Plevel.  And  more  than  that. 

Senator  Phipps.  But  usually  how  many  days  a  week  do  you  work, 
^ix  days  or  five  and  a  half  days? 

Mr.  Plevel.  Well,  I  work  six  days. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  work  on  Sunday  ? 
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Mr.  PiiEVEii.  The  millwork,  sometimes  we  work  Sunday  nights. 
I  have  to  change  the  shift.  Over  there  I  would  like  to  work  day- 
time. 

Mr.  Rubin.  When  you  change  the  shift,  how  many  hours  do 
you  work  without  a  stop  ? 

Mr.  Plevel.  If  I  don't  work  on  Sunday  night,  the  nighttime, 
C5  houi^s. 

Mr.  Rubin.  He  is  meaning  the  week,  I  guess. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  work  the  same  number  of  hours  on 
Saturday  as  any  other  day  in  the  week. 

Mr.  Plevel.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  of  this  night  school? 

Mr.  Plevel.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  that  other  workmen  are  attend- 
ing the  night  schools  ? 

Mr.  Plevtel.  No ;  I  don't  know.  Of  course  I  don't  have  no  chance 
to  go  out.  When  I  work  13  houi-s  I  am  just  looking  for  bed ;  not  to 
learn  something. 

Senator  STERr.iNo.  But  you  do  not  work  13  hours  every  day? 

Mr.  Plevel.  Every  other  day. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  only  work  10  hours. 

Mr.  Plevel.  One  week  I  work  11  hours. 

Senator  Sterling.  For  one  week  you  work  11  hours? 

Mr.  Plevel.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  the  next  week  you  work  13  hours? 

Mr.  Plevel.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTIMONT  OF  MBS.   ANNA  EACHHABIE. 

(Mrs.  Anna  Kachmarik  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness  and  was 
duly  sworn  through  an  interpreter,  and  testified  as  follows:) 

(The  testimony  was  taken  through  an  interpreter.) 

Mr.  Rubin.  What  is  your  name? 

Mrs.  Kachmarik.  Mrs.  Anna  Kachmarik. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  nationality  is  she? 

The  Interpreter.  Polish. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country? 

Mrs.  ICaciimarik.  Fourteen  years. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  many  children  have  you  ? 

Mrs.  Kachmarik.  Three. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Were  you  arrested  last  week? 

Mrs.  Kachmarik.  Yes. 

Mr.  EuBiN.  What  were  you  doing  when  you  were  arrested  ? 

The  Interpreter.  She  didn't  do  nothing.  She  said,  "I  just  go 
to  the  store."  She  said  that  her  children  were  in  bed  in  the  morn- 
ing at  that  time — it  was  after  7  o  clock — when  she  went  down  to  the 
store,  and  her  children  were  in  bed ;  and  she  thought  she  would  go 
to  the  store  earlier,  before  the  children  got  up,  and  the  scabs,  then 
they  were  going  to  work,  about  70^  and  some  one,  she  don't  know 
where  the  thing  dropped  from,  either  from  the  hall  of  the  house  or 
some  other  place ;  she  don't  know  where  the  word  come  from,  some- 
body called  them  a  scab;  and  she^  of  course,  turned  around  to  her 
and  this 'other  neighbor.  They  said  to  the  neighbor  they  wanted  to 
141410— 19— PT  2 19 
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go  across  the  street,  and  another  woman,  a  neighbor,  made  way  for 
her.  When  she  stood  there,  the  men  passed  to  the  work.  She  can't 
go  across  anyhow,  because  they  were  on  the  way  to  the  work,  and 
somebody  called  "scab,"  and  then  they  turned  around  to  the  woman, 
one  and  another  woman.    They  pointed  their  guns  to  them,  the 

niggers  did,  and  said, "  You  are  a  dirty  old  s of  a  b ;  hold  your 

hands  up,  you  white  trash;  hold  your  hands  up,"  they  called  her. 

Mr.  EuBiN.  Who  said  that? 

The  Interpreter.  The  niggers. 

Senator  McKellar.  To  her? 

The  Interpreter.  Yes,  sir.  And  the  niggers  went  all  over  on  both 
sides  and  make  the  two  women  go  in  the  middle  and  make  her  go  to 
the  patrol  wagon  and  pointed  the  guns  at  them.     She  said 

Senator  McKellar.  Were  these  i^^egroes  officers? 

The  Interpreter.  She  said  they  are  some  of  them  were  policemen, 
and  some  of  them,  whoever  those  to  the  work,  had  guns  and  badges. 

Mr.  EuBiN.  And  what  did  they  do?     Put  her  in  jail? 

The  Interpreter.  Yes.     Put  two  of  the  women  in  jail. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  the  other  woman,  did  she  have  a  baby  with  her? 

The  Ipi'erpreter.  She  left  the  baby  with  her  mister.  The  baby 
was  6  weeks  old. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  how  long  did  she  stay  in  jail? 

The  Interpreter.  She  said  she  was  m  the  jail  from  half  past  7 . 
until  half  past  11  in  midnight. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  then  what  happened  to  her? 

The  Interpreter.  They  didn't  anything  in  the  jail,  she  said;  she 
did  not  get  anything  to  eat,  not  a  bite. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  was  she  taken  into  court  the  next  day? 

The  Interpreter.  She  said  at  10  o'clock  the  burgess  come  to  her, 
Mr.  Stuart,  and  ask  her  if  she  is  going  to  pay  the  $50  fine,  and  she 
told  him  she  didn't  have  the  money  to  pay  that  price,  what  they  wanted, 
and  after  10  o'clock  she  went  back  to  the  jail,  and  at  3  o^lock  the 
hearing  was  back,  and  the  burgess  said — he  was  over  there ;  they  told 
her  to  pay  $25  and  she  says  she  is  not  going  to  pay  because  she  is  not 
guilty  to  pay  the  money,  and  at  half  past  7  there  was  another  hearing, 
and  they  fined  her  $5.65,  and  she  said  she  was  not  going  to  pay  that. 

Senator  Sterling.  Has  she  told  you  that  right  now? 

The  Interpreter.  Yes,  sir. 

And  then  another  woman,  she  has  a  baby  6  weeks  old,  and  she 
wanted  the  baby,  someone  to  bring  Ker  to  her,  and  she  is  supposed 
to  go  back  there,  and  come  back  home,  and  some  woman ;  I  don't  know 
who  she  was,  they  took  the  baby  to  her  husband,  she  has  got  to  stay  in 
the  jail  for  the  night;  and  they  sent  up  the  $5.65,  he  said  he  is  will- 
ing to  pay  to  leave  the  wife  and  child  go  home  and  not  leave  her  in 


jail 


Senator  Sterling.  Did  that  lady  tell  you  that  then  ? 

The  Interpreter.  I  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  tell  us  what  she  tells  you  now. 

The  Interpreter.  She  told  me.  that  before  I  sit  down  heret 

Mr.  Rubin.  Did  she  pay  the  fine? 

The  Interpreter.  Yes;  she  paid  the  fine. 

Mr.  Rubin.  How  much  of  a  fine  did  she  pay? 

The  Interpreter.  She  paid  $5.65. 
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Mr.  Rubin.  At  what  time  of  the  night  did  she  pay  the  fine? 

The  Interpreter.  Half  past  10. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Did  those  colored  deputies  have  a  gun? 

The  Interpreter.  Every  one. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  how  many  pointed  their  guns  at  you? 

The  Interpreter.  More  than  10;  I  did  not  count  any  more  than  10. 

Mr.  Rubin.  More  than  10  pointed  a  gun  at  you  ? 

Mrs,  Kachmarik.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  she  say  that  she  started  out  in  the  morning 
before  her  children  were  awake? 

The  Interpreter.  She  said  she  would  go  to  the  store  before  the 
children  gets  up. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  when  she  was  arrested  ?  , 

The  Interpreter.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  her  husband  all  this  time? 

The  Interpreter.  Her  husband  was  with  the  children  home. 

The  Chairman.  Was  she  in  jail  all  day? 

The  Interpreter.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  into  the  night? 

The  Interpreter.  Until  half  past  10. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  her  husband  come  to  the  jail? 

The  Interpreter.  Yes;  he  was  there  three- times,  but  he  did  not 
have  the  money  to  pay  the  price  for  her,  and  then  at  last  he  paid  at 
\ialf  past.  10. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  anybody  else  arrested  at  the  same  time 
that  she  was? 

The  Interpreter.  That  other  lady. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  not  there  any  men  arrested  ? 

The  Interpreter.  Yes;  about  21  arrested. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  about  21  were  arrested? 

The  Interpreter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  they  were  all  marched  down  there,  were  they, 
between  those  deputies^ 

The  Interpreter.  No,  no,  no ;  only  the  two  women. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  became  of  the  21  men  ? 

The  Interpreter.  During  the  day,  she  said. 

Senator  Sterling.  Oh,  during  the  day.  But  you  and  the  other 
lady  were  the  only  ones  that  were  arrested  at  that  time? 

The  Interpreter.  At  that  time  there  were  only  the  two. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  were  they  put  into  the  jail  with  the  men,  the 
women  kept  in  the  jail  together  with  the  men? 

The  Interpreter.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  were  there  any  white  men  among  these 
deputies? 

The  Interpreter.  She  said  the  white  men  did  not  arrest  her,  only 
the  negroes,  and  in  the  jail  there  were  white  and  different  kinds. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  the  colored  men  go  down  to  the  jail  with 
you? 

The  Interpreter,  No;  they  went  back  to  work  when  they  went  to 
the  patrol. 

Senator  Steruno.  Who  took  you  to  the  jail? 

The  Interpreter.  The  policeman,  the  one  that  stands  on  the 
comer. 
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Senator  Sterling.  The  policeman  came  and  took  her  to  jail? 

The  Interpreter.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Let  us  understand.  Did  you  first  march  down 
between  these  colored  deputies,  pointing  their  guns  at  you  ? 

The  Interpreter.  She  said  she  was  coming  down  the  hill,  and  the 
men  was  going  that  way  [indicating]  on  the  street,  and  they  heard 
someone  call  a "'  scab,"  and  she  turned  around  and  they  turned  aroimd 
to  her  and  pointed  a  gun  until  the  policeman  took  her  away. 

Senator  Sterung.  And  they  formed  two  lines  and  made  her  and 
the  other  lady  go  between  the  lines? 

The  Interpreter.  Yes;  she  was  in  the  middle.  She  said  that  they 
said,  "  Don't  go,  God  damn  you ;  I  will  kill  you  right  away." 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  stop  and  wait  there  then? 

The  Interpreter.  She  had  to  stand  there. 

Senator  Sterling.  Then  did  the  policeman  come  to  get  you? 

The  Interpreter.  They  took  her  about  three  squares  to  the  police- 
man, who  was  on  the  corner,  and  called,  the  policeman  on  the  comer, 
and  called  the  policeman  and  took  the  two  women. 

Senator  Sterling.  Who  took  her  three  squares? 

The  Interpreter.  They  took  her  in  the  middle  and  all  marching 
down  the  street  until  they  saw  the  police. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  the  police  took  you  to  jail? 

The  Interpreter.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  far  was  it  from  there  to  the  jail? 

The  Interpreter.  It  happened  on  Ninth  Street,  and  they  marched 
like  that  to  Eleventh  Street,  until  the  patrol  wagon  come.  She  said 
while  she  was  in  jail  there  were  more  men  arrested,  and  she  said 
they  brought  two  men,  they  were  awfully  beaten ;  and  she  said  that 
man  was  beaten  so  bad  that  he  could  net  stand  on  his  legs,  and  had 
three  big  holes  in  his  head ;  she  saw  them  with  her  own  eyes. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  people  were  on  the  street  when  she 
went  out  that  morning? 

The  Interpreter.  She  said  she  did  not  see  any  people  only  the 
people  going  to  work. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  she  hear  some  one  call  out  "  scab  "  ? 

The  Interpreter.  She  said, "  Yes;  I  did ;  I  heard." 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  where  that  came  from? 

The  Interpreter.  She  said  she  did  not  know  where  it  came  from, 
but  it  must  have  come  from  the  house. 

The  Chairman.  Did  she  call  anybody  a  scab? 

The  Interpreter.  No- 
Senator  Phipps.  What  time  in  the  morning  was  this? 

The  Interpreter.  It  was  after  6  o'clock,  I  said  before- 

TESTIHONY  OF  HE.  JOHN  BBADA. 

(John  Brada  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness,  and  after  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:) 

iiir.  Rubin.  Mr.  Brada,  your  name  is  John  Brada? 

Mr.  Brada.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuBiN.  Mr.  Brada,  you  run  a  grocery  store  and  a  butcher  shop 
in  Monessen? 

Mr.  Brada.  No  ;  not  a  butcher  shop ;  a  grocery  store.  I  have  a  little 
grocery  store. 
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Mr.  Rubin.  Where  is  your  grocery  store  ? 

Mr.  Brada.  On  Eleventh  Street,  the  second  store  up  the  comer. 

Mr.  EuBiN.  Were  you  beaten  up  and  arrested  last  week  ? 

Mr.  Brada.  Yes,  sir ;  Monday,  October  6,  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  EuBiN.  And  where  was  that,  Mr.  Brada? 

Mr.  Brada.  That  was  right  in  the  door. 

Mr.  EuBiN.  Tell  us  what  happened. 

Mr.  Brada.  Just  as  I  went  into  the  store,  to  open  my  store,  it  was 
about  8  o'clock,  and  it  was  raining  outside,  and  the  people  wer^  going 
to  their  work,  and  it  was  raining  right  bad  and  the  people  was  going 
to  their  work  and  it  was  raining  that  early,  and  when  I  go  to  work 
about  8,  just  as  I  opened  the  door,  about  four  or  five  men  come  in 
the  store,  and  one  fellow  wanted  some  tobacco,  and  another  fellow  a 
cigar,  or  something  like  that.  And  just  as  I  got  the  small  change  in 
the  pocket,  I  put  it  in  the  register,  when  I  got  that  ready  I  went 
around  the  bar  and  I  go  to  the  door;  it  was  a  nice  rain  and  I  see  out- 
side about  four  or  five  men ;  and  I  said  to  those  men,  "  Step  inside  out 
of  the  rain" 

Just  as  I  opened  the  door  I  see  them  outside  in  the  rain,  and  I 
said  to  them  "Why  don't  you  come  in;  it  is  raining;  you  are  going 
to  get  wet."  And  the  State  constable  stepped  up,  and  he  said,  "  You 
had  better  come  out  of  here."  I  was  standing  in  the  door ;  I  was  in- 
side. I  said,  "  You  had  better  come  in."  He  jumped  on  the  sidewalk, 
and  he  said,  "  You  had  better  go  in."  I  said,  "  I  am  in."  He  said, 
"  You  son  of  a  bitch,  get  in."  Then  he  knocked  me  down  and  every- 
thing gets  dark  and  I  don't  know  what  it  was.  I  see  some  stars,  and 
after  that  I  don't  know  what  I  am  telling  him.  The  next  day  I  was 
fined;  and  one  man  says  to  me,  "John,"  he  says,  "if  you  don't  do 
nothing  you  can  be  fined  something."  Then  I  began  to  start  the 
case.    1  said,  "All  right." 

I  went  to  Queensburg  the  next  Sunday.  I  started  the  case,  and  I 
not  do  nothings:,  I  never  no  talk  to  anybody.  That  same  day  when  I 
got  hit  on  my  head  the  policeman  arrested  me  at  the  door.  And  in 
about  10  minutes  he  brings  about  six  altogether,  and  they  come 
right  in  the  store  and  they  take  me  on  the  automobile,  and  another 
catch  my  hair,  and  another  push  me  all  around,  and  they  take  me 
down  in  the  lockup. 

When  I  got  in  the  lockup  it  was  about  half  past  8  and  it  was 
about  half  past  11  or  12  o'clock  when  my  wife  came,  and  they 
take  me  to  the  squire's.  Nobody  was — nobody  was  there  but  the 
State  police  and  the  squire  and  me  and  my  wife.  They  would  not 
let  anybody  in. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  are  a 
storekeeper? 

Mr.  Brada.  I  had  run  my  grocery  store. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  you  are  not  a  striker  at  all? 

Mr.  Brada.  No;  I  have  got  to  work  all  the  time.     T  have • 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  work  in  the  mills? 

Mr.  Brada.  I  worked  before  in  the  mills. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  were  working 
in  the  mills? 

Mr.  Brada.  That  was  about  four  months  I  buy  that  store.  I  then 
left  the  job  and  started  the  store.    T  have  got 
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Senator  McKellar  (interposing).  And  the  State  policeman  came 
and  beat  you  up  and' knocked  you  down? 

Mr.  Brada.  Yes,  sir;  just  as  I  say. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  you  say  that  you  saw  stars? 

Mr.  Brada.  Yes.  After  that  I  know  when  I  got  in  the  squire's 
office  they  make  me  pay  $6.75  I  have  to  pay  and  taKe  $300  bonds. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  have  you  gotten  that  back? 

Mr.  Brada.  No.    I  have  not  got  nothing  yet. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  town  is  that? 

Mr.  Brada.  It  is  Westmoreland  County. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  did  they  charge  you  $6.75  for  beating 
you  up  and  knocking  you  down? 

Mr.  Brada.  Yes;  I  had  to  pay  $6.75,  that  I  pay  that  to  the  judge 
and  give  $300  bond. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  this  $6.75  is  possibly  a  fine  for  disorderly 
conduct  and  the  $300  is  bail  for  your  appearance  before  the  grand 
jury.    You  had  just  opened  the  store  that  morning? 

Mr.  Brada.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Were  there  any  men  in  the  store? 

Mr.  Brada.  No;  one  man  was  going  past  and  it  was  raining  out- 
side, and  I  said  "  Come  in."    I  know  that  man. 

Senator  McKellar.  Did  you  use  any  ugly  language  or  bad  words 
to  the  policeman  ? 

Mr.  Brada.  No. 

Senator  McKellar.  Was  this  man  that  you  asked  to  come  in  a 
striker? 

Mr.  Brada.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  a  striker  or  not. 

Mr.  Rubin.  You  just  saw  that  he  was  getting  wet,  and  you  asked 
him  to  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Brada.  Yes.  I  say  "Where  are  you  going?  Come  in.''  I 
know  him  pretty  good.  1  just  went  out  the  door,  and  nobody  was 
there,  and  when  I  was  on  that  side 

Mr.  EuBiN.  What  time  was  this  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Brada.  About  8  o'clock. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  what  time  do  you  usually  open  the  store? 

Mr.  Brada.  About  8  o'clock. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  have  a  scar  on  the  forehead.  Did  you 
get  that  in  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  BiL\DA.  I  broke  my  leg  in  the  mill,  and  all  that  I  got  in  the 
mill.    That  was  about  12  or  13  years  ago,  something  like  that. 

After  I  got  home  the  next  Thursday  I  go  to  Queensburg,  and  I  find 
out  they  can  not  do  something.  One  man  got  me  a  warrant,  and 
well  I  was  arrested  by  that  State  police — 1  had  that  State  police 
arrested. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  had  them  arrested  ? 

Mr.  Brada.  Yes;  I  had  him  arrested  and  I  no  do  nothing;  I  did 
not  think  he  can  beat  me  right  under  my  door.  The  constable  gave 
him  the  warrant,  and  let  him  know,  just  that  was  like  Friday  when 
they  gave  gave  him  the  warrant  and  let  him  know,  and  Friday  about 
9  o'clock  he  came  in  the  store,  and  three  policemen  come  along  with 
a  warrant  and  they  took  me  to  jail  again. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  they  took  you  to  jail  again? 

Mr.  Brada.  Yes ;  and  I  got  another  $500  bond. 
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Senator  Sterling.  That  was  in  addition  to  the  $300  that  you  gave 
before? 

Mr.  Brada.  Yes,  sir-  that  was  another  $500. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  was  the  charge  against  you  then? 

Mr.  Brada.  This  time  the  policeman  took  me  to  the  squire's  office. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  they  charged  you  $500  for  swearing  out  a 
warrant? 

Mr.  Brada.  That  would  be  $800  altogether  that  I  have  to  pay. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  charge  did  they  bring  against  you  the 
second  time? 

Mr.  Brada.  I  don't  know.  They  asked  me  when  I  got  warrant  for 
him.    They  got  out  a  warrant  for  me. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  have  any  hearing  before  you  put  up 
that  $500  bail? 

Mr.  Brada.  I  got  some — isn't  that  it? 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  have  any  hearing  before  the  magis- 
trate or  the  justice  of  the  peace  or  the  esquire? 

Mr.  Brada.  I  got  witnesses. 

Senator  Sterling.  When  you  put  up  the  $500  bail  in  the  esquire's 
office  Fridav,  did  the  esquire  swear  the  people  to  tell  the  story 
against  you  ? 

Mr.  Brada.  No;  just  to  signed  a  bond.  I  can  not  see  no  people 
from  the  squire  but  the  State  police  and  squire. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  want  to  get  at  the  facts.  Did  not  the  squire 
take  some  testimony,  swear  some  witnesses;  did  he  not  take  some 
testimony  against  you  before  he  made  you  give  that  $500  bail?  Did 
not  he  take  some  testimony  there? 

Mr.  Brada.  That  is  what  he  did. 

Senator  Sterling.  Whose  testimony  did  he  take? 

Mr.  Brada.  I  don't  know.  I  do  not  think  it  was  somebody,  that 
man  would  sign  that  bond. 

Senator  Walsh.  Didn't  he  have 

Mr.  Rubin.  He  probably  waived  a  hearing. 

Senator  Sterung.  Did  the  justice  of  the  peace  or  the  esquire  ask 
you  if  you  wanted  to  have  a  hearing? 

Mr.  Brada.  No;  he  asked  me  nothing;  just  sign  the  bond.  That 
is  all  he  say. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  understood  that  it  was  a  bond  for  appear- 
ance at  court  for  a  trial  ? 

Mr.  Brada.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  find  out. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  see  any  attorney? 

Mr.  Brada.  When  I  was  in  Queensburg. 

Mr.  Rubin.  To  get  the  police  officer  arrested. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  police  officer  was  arrested? 

Mr.  Brada.  He  was  not  arrested.  He  has  got  to  go  Tuesday, 
October  14. 

Senator  Sterling.  To  the  trial  of  the  police  officer? 

Mr.  Brada.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  have  got  to  go  to  Queensburg  for 
that? 

Mr.  Brada.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Did  he  give  you  a  receipt  for  your  bond? 

Mr.  Brada.  I  have  not  got  gothing. 
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Senator  McKellar.  And  you  have  got  no  evidence  at  all  that  you 
put  up  the  bond  ? 

Mr.  Bkada.  No ;  I  can  not  go  out  in  Monessen ;  I  can  not  go  out  in 
the  street  and  nobody  talk  to — you  make  him  pay  and  take  him  to 
jail. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  store  a  meeting  place  for  the  strikers? 

Mr.  Brada.  No  ;  I  do  not  ke?p  any  meeting.  I  have  got  some  pop 
and  some  cream  and  something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  a  good  manv  people  come  to  your  store  ? 

Mr.  Brada.  People  is  going  all  the  time,  passing.  I  have  leaved 
15  or  16  years  and  many  people  know  me.  • 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  an  American  citizen? 

Mr.  Brada.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  you  naturalized? 

Mr.  Brada.  About  three  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  union? 

Mr.  Brada.  Not  this  time.  I  was  in  the  mill  when  I  got  in  the 
union. 

Senator  McKellar.  When  did  you  join  the  union? 

Mr.  Brada.  I  worked  in  the  mill  when  I  got  in  the  union. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  long  ago  did  you  join  the  union? 

Mr.  Brada.  About  five  months.  I  got  four  months  and  I  buy  the 
store.  When  I  quit  mv  job  I  got  the  store  and  I  saw  people  come 
down  to  the  store  and  f  can  not  chase  them  out.  I  have  got  business. 
I  pay  rent  every  month,  $50  and  four-room  house. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  seen  anything  of  the  colored  deputies 
around  there? 

Mr.  Brada.  All  black  fellows  this  time  and  police  and  everything. 

Senator  Sterling.  Are  there  many  of  those  colored  men  deputies? 

Mr.  Brada.  Lots  of  them. 

Senator  Sterling.  Are  they  working  in  the  mills  ? 

Mr.  Brada.  All  of  those  fellows  can  go  and  the  white  fellows  can 
go  out  on  the  street. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  see  any  guns  in  the  hands  of  the  depu- 
ties? 

Mr.  Brada.  That  is  what  I  saw,  they  have  got  some  and  they  have 
got  a  badge. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  you  did  not  see  any  guns  in  the  hands  of 
the  black  men  ? 

Mr.  Brada.  No;  I  no  see  that.  I  see  what  the  State  police  have, 
and  the  State  police  have  them,  but  I  do  not  se3  the  black  fellows. 
Eiffht  along  my  store  I  do  not  think  very  many  men  car*  get  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Wc  have  a  telegram  from  the  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Scott,  who  wants  to  be  heard. 
How  much  longer  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Rubin.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Senators  do  not  care 
to  make  inquiry  into  collateral  matters,  I  will  get  through  in  less 
than  an  hour. 

TESTIMONT  OF  EXTDOLPH  DEESSEL. 

(Eudolph  Dressel  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness  and  having 
been  first  duly  sworn  testified  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Rubin.  Are  you  a  hotel  keeper  at  Homestead? 
Mr.  Dressel.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  EuBiN.  Were  you  beaten  up  and  arrested  ? 

Mr.  Dressel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Tell  the  committee  about  it. 

Mr.  Dressel.  I  was  standing  outside  the  front  of  my  business  talk- 
ing with  a  friend  of  mine,  and  a  State  constable  rode  up  and  down, 
and  in  one  minute  he  went  over  to  where  there  were  just  a  couple 
of  fellows  over  there,  and  he  told  them  to  move  on,  and  he  told  mo 
to  move  inside  my  business.  He  would  not  give  me  time..  He  hit 
me  twice  on  the  arm  and  the  shoulder,  and  the  shoulder  is  sore  yet. 
So  we  moved  inside  and  my  friend  went  in,  and  he  said  to  my  friend, 
he  asked  him  what  he  was  doing,  he  came  and  he  looked  over  the 
small  door,  and  he  asked  mv  friend,  "What  are  vou  looking  for? '' 
My  friend  said,  "  Nothing."  So  he  turned  off  his  horse,  and  my 
friend  he  got  beat  up,  too,  for  nothing,  and  he  went  in  the  next  room 
and  he  hit  him  also. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Did  he  jgo  into  the  hotel  with  the  horse  ? 

Mr.  Dressel.  He  tried  to  go  into  the  hotel  with  the  horse,  but  the 
horse  did  not  go  in. 

Mr.  Rubin.  He  walked  in? 

Mr.  Dressel.  He  walked  in  with  the  horse,  and  the  other  con- 
stable followed  him  also,  and  he  took  my  friend  out  and  had  him 
arrested. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Were  ^ou  arrested,  too? 

Mr.  Dressel.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  How  many  times  did  he  hit  you  ? 

Mr.  Dressel.  Twice,  over  the  shoulder  and  the  arm. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  did  he  hit  the  other  fellow  when  he  had  him  ar- 
rested ? 

Mr.  Dressel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Dressel.  The  second  day  of  the  strike. 

Mr.  Rubin.  That  was  the  24th  day  of  September? 

Mr.  Dressel.  The  24th,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  what  did  you  do,  if  anything? 

Mr.  Dressel.  Well,  we  asked  for  a  transcript ;  my  friend  got  fined 
by  the  burgess  up  in  Homestead,  by  Burgess  McGuire. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Tnis  is  the  party  whose  picture  you  saw  in  the  Trib- 
une cut  yesterday,  or  the  New  York  Times,  this  man  beaten  up  when 
the  horse  tried  to  get  into  the  hotel,  and  the  horse  had  more  sense 
than  the  constable,  and  the  constable  got  off  the  horse  and  went  in. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  do?    What  were  you  doing? 

Mr.  Dressel.  I  was  in  the  bar.  The  constable  went  in  and  he 
went  up  to  my  friend  and  he  hit  him  over  the  arm.  He  went  up 
and  he  pulled  him  out  and  had  him  arrested.  We  went  up  there  and 
he  was  asked — ^lie  said,  "  Please  ask  my  witnesses;  I  don't  know  what 
I  was  arrested  for."  The  burgess  said,  "  We  have  not  any  time  to 
hear  witnesses."  My  friend  says,  "All  right,  I  will  take  it  up,"  and 
he  says  "  I  want  a  transcript "  to  the  court.  The  court  said  he  had 
no  time  to  give  a  transcript  here.  I  went  up  the  next  day  and  paid 
for  the  transcript,  and  he  would  not  give  it  to  us  either.  We  went 
up  the  third  time  more  and  we  could  not  get  it.  We  went  to  a 
lawyer,  Mr.  Mercer,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  we  told  him  about  it,  and 
he  went  up  to  McGuire,  and  he  has  an  office  in  the  same  building, 
and  he  got  the  transcript  of  Wm. 
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Mr.  Rubin.  You  understand  that  the  transcript  is  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  perfecting  an  appeal. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  much  was  he  fined? 

Mr.  Dressel.  Ten  dollars  and  costs. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  were  not  arrested  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Dressel.  I  was  not  arrested  at  all.  I  just  come  down  to  see 
who  the  State  constable  was.    He  was  standing  in  front  of  my  place. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  time  of  day  was  that? 

Mr.  Dressel.  About  6  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  there  many  people  on  the  street? 

Mr.  Dressel.  There  was  hardly  anybody  there. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  was  your  hotel  situated  with  reference  to 
the  main  travel  street? 

Mr.  Dressel.  It  is  on  the  side  street.  My  hotel  is  on  the  street,  on 
Dixon  Street. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  there  any  strikers  around  there? 

Mr.  Dressel.  No,  sir;  no  strikers  at  all. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  there  anybody  else  around  there  except 
yourself  and  this  other  man  ? 

Mr.  Dressel.  There  was  two  others  at  the  next  comer,  about  8  feet 
from  here. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  you  talking  at  all  with  the  other  men? 

Mr.  Dressel.  No,  sir ;  my  friend  and  I 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  Imow  the  other  men? 

Mr.  Dressel.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  them  well,  my  friend  and  myself. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  they  interfering  with  anyone  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Dressel.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  They  were  not  arrested? 

Mr.  Dressel.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  they  were  standing  there  talking  together? 

Mr.  Dresseu  The}^  were  standing  there  talking  together,  and  my 
friend  and  I  was  talking  together  about  8  feet  apart.    That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  an  American  citizen  ? 

Mr.  Dressel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  naturalized  or  were  you  bom  here? 

Mr.  Dressel.  Well,  for  the  last  26  years — I  have  been  in  business 
for  25  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  country  did  you  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Dressel.  Germany. 

Mr.  Rubin.  How  long  have  you  had  that  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Dressel.  Sixteen  years. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  naturalized? 

Mr.  Dressel.  Twenty  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  something:  Are  you  familiar 
with  the  laws  of  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Dressel.  Not  much.  I  came  over  when  I  was  24  years  old,  and 
I  was  back  over  there,  but  after  that  short  time  I  came  over  to  this 
country. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  people  in  Germany  compelled  to  learn  the 
German  language? 

Mr.  Dressel.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  people  can  not  stay  in  that  country 
unless  they  learn  the  German  language,  can  they? 
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Mr.  Dressel.  Thev  have  to  go  to  school  eight  years. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  long  does  a  person  who  comes  in  there 
from  another  country — ^how  long  before  they  compel  them  to  get 
out  of  the  country  if  they  do  not  learn  the  German  language? 

Mr.  Dressel.  Oh,  they  do  not  force  anybody  to  learn  the  language. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  force  them  to  learn  the  language? 

Mr.  Dressel.  Not  in  my  time ;  that  was  28  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Dres3el.  Well,  during  the  war  1  did  not  get  no  letter  from 
there.  I  have  sisters  and  brothers  over  there,  and  when  the  war  was 
on  I  did  not  get  no  letter. 

The  Chairman.  But  those  who  come  into  Germany,  they  do  have 
to  learn  the  German  language,  don't  they? 

Mr.  Dressel.  Well,  just  the  same  as  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  they  do? 

Mr.  Dressel.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  learned  it,  and  a  great  many  people  out  in 
your  town  can  not  speak  the  English  language  at  all? 

Mr.  Dressel.  Do  you  mean  in  Germany? 

The  Chairman.  No;  in  Homestead.  Are  there  not  many  people 
at  Homestead  who  can  not  speak  the  English  language  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Dressel.  Well,  they  do  learn  English  as  soon  as  they  can. 
Most  of  them  have  not  really  the  time  to  go  to  school. 

Senator  Sterling.  This,  you  say,  is  a  picture  of  the  things  as  they 
were  at  the  time  of  the  arrest? 

Mr.  Dressel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  I  tinderstood  you  to  say  that  yourself  and 
your  friend  and  two  other  people  were  on  the  street,  on  the  next 
comer? 

Mr.  Dressel.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  I  see  that  this  picture  shows  that  there  are 
several  people  there,  near  where  you  stood  at  the  time  the  constable 
assaulted  you,  as  I  see  it.  There  are  several  across  the  street  on  the 
opposite  corner  and  there  are  several  to  be  seen  on  the  corner  diago- 
nallv  across  from  where  you  were.  Is  that  a  true  picture,  do  you 
think? 

Mr.  Dressel.  So  far  as  I  know.  I  didn't  look  the  thing  over.  We 
did  not  pay  no  attention  around  there.  My  friend  turned  around, 
and  he  told  us  to  move,  and  I  said,  "All  right."  They  did  not  give 
me  time  to  move,  and  he  hit  me  twice  over  the  arm  and  shoulder. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  I  see  in  the  picture  the  horse  has  his  front 
feet  up  on  the  sidewalk  and  the  hind  feet  in  the  street 

Mr.  Dressel.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  the  horse  get  nearer  to  the  entrance  of  the 
hotel? 

Mr.  Dressel.  Pretty  soon  I  turned  around  and  the  horse  would 
have  come  in,  but  he  could  not  force  the  horse  to  go  in,  or  the  horse 
could  have  ^one  in. 

(Thereupon  at  6.37  p.  m.  a  recess  was  taken  until  8  o'clock  p.  m. 
of  the  same  day.) 

after  recess. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  and  the  following  proceed- 
ings were  had. 
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TESTIMONT  OF  MB.  T.  L.  BEAOHEH. 

(J.  L.  Beaghen  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness,  and,  after  hav- 
inff  been  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Rubin.  How  old  are  you? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Forty-nine. 

Mr.  EuBiN.  And  how  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  Pittsburgh? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  About  17  years. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  what  is  your  trade? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Bricklayer. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  what  office,  if  any,  do  you  hold  in  the  labor  circles 
in  the  city  and  State  ? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  I  am  president  of  the  Bricklayers'  Union  local  and 
vice  president  of  the  Central  Labor  Union  and  American  Federation 
of  Labor  organizer. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Are  there  any  other  offices  that  you  hold  ? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  I  was  president  of  the  State  Bricklayers'  Associa- 
tion for  three  years  and  I  was  a  representative  for  the  international 
for  some  years. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Since  you  have  been  interested  in  this  steel  organizing 
campaign,  how  many  times  have  you  been  arrested? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Eight  times. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  how  many  times  have  you  been  fined? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  I  was  fined  all  but  once. 

Mr.  BuBiN.  And  that  one  time  what  happened? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  We  had  a  hearing  before  the  deputy  burgess  of 
Braddock,  and  the  deputy  burgess  refused  to  take  the  case,  and  we 
were  handed  back  our  money,  and  it  never  came  to  a  trial. 

Mr.  Rubin.  What  were  you  arrested  for? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  By  attempting  to  hold  meetings  and  establishing 
the  right  to  speak  when  we  could  not  get  permission. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  were  these  meetings  that  you  attempted  to  hold 
before  this  strike? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  the  arrests  were  before  the  strike. 

Mr.  Rubin.  All  of  the  arrests  were  before  the  strike? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Will  you  please  name  the  cities  in  which  you  were 
arrested  ? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Braddock,  once;  in  Clairton,  once;  in  Duquesne, 
twice;  in  McKeesport,  twice,  and  Homestead,  twice. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  how  long  did  they  keep  you  in  jail  in  each  in- 
stance? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  In  Clairton  they  kept  us  3  hours  and  20  minutes 
before  they  would  accept  bail ;  and  the  trial  was  on  Wednesday  fol- 
lowing that  I  was  arrested,  and  I  was  fined  $10.  At  Duquesne  they 
kept  me  3  hours  in  jail  and  on  both  occasions  I  put  up  $100  for- 
feit. The  first  meeting  was  on  Monday  following  the  Saturday 
which  we  were  arrested.  That  was  on  September  1,  and  I  was  fined 
$100  and  costs. 

Mr.  Rubin.  That  was  in  Duquesne? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  what  did  the  mayor  say  to  you? 
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Mr.  Beaghen.  On  that  occasion  he  browbeat  as  much  as  he  could 
in  decency  without  cursing  me:  and  when  he  come  to  fine  me,  he 
says,  "  I  will  give  you  $100  and  costs  or  days  in  jail;  that  is  all  I 
can  give  you." 

The  next  Monday  I  was  up  again  on  the  same  charge,  on  another 
charge  of  an  attempt  to  hold  a  meeting  on  lots.  We  had  secured 
the  permission  of  the  owner  of  the  lots  to  hold  the  meeting ;  and  he 
again  fined  me  $100  and  costs,  and  said  that  that  was  all  that  he 
could  give  me,  and  if  he  had  his  way  about  it  he  would  give  me  99 
years  in  the  penitentiary,  and  when  I  come  out  he  would  give  me 
99  more. 

Mr.  Rubin.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  That  was  on  the  8th  of  September. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  is  the  brother  of  that  mayor  the  president  of  one 
of  the  steel  mills  ? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  He  is  at  the  McKeesport  Tube  Co.,  or  some  tube 
company  out  there.  In  McKeesport,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
arrest,  we  were  closed  out  of  a  hall  by  the  mayor  after  holding 
meetings  for  several  months,  and  they  would  not  allow  us  to  hold 
the  meetings  as  per  schedule,  and  we  asked  the  permission  of  the 
mayor  to  tell  the  men  to  go  home,  to  tell  them  that  there  would  not 
be  any  meeting,  and  he  would  not  grant  that ;  and  we  attempted  to 
do  that  anyway,  and  Mr.  Foster  and  I  was  arrested  and  fined  $10 
and  costs.  That  night  they  would  not  allow  us  to  tell  the  men  to  go 
home,  and  the  men  march  down  to  the  jail,  and  on  account  of  the 
occurrence,  the  next  day  there  was  a  riot  Some  people  were  held 
in  heavy  bail.    There  were  40  arrests. 

On  tne  next  occasion  we  were  then  denied  permission  entirely  at 
McKeesport,  and  we  could  give  the  permission  to  hold  meetings  on 
some  odd  lots  outside  of  McKeesport,  and  we  had  the  men  come  out 
there,  and  on  Sunday  the  State  constabulary  and  the  deputy 
sheriffs  broke  up  the  meeting,  and  the  next  day  we  went  outside  to 
hold  another  meeting,  and  it  was  raining,  and  the  men  went  out 
there  with  umbrellas.  Probably  2,000  men  were  out  there,  and  they 
were  waiting  for  their  meeting  in  the  mud ;  and  I  went  out  there  to 
attempt  to  tell  them  to  go  home,  and  I  was  arrested  by  a  plain 
clothes  officer  who  walked  up  to  me  when  I  was  with  the  strikers  on 
the  street,  and  he  said,  "Will  you  walk  to  the  station  with  me, 

§  lease? "  I  did,  and  they  put  me  in  the  office  until  the  chief  came 
own.  The  chief  said,  "  Lock  him  up  and  take  $100  off  of  him."  I 
had  to  lay  in  there  two  hours  before  I  could  get  word  out  that  I  was 
arrested.  The  next  morning  I  was  fined  $100  and  costs  for  simply 
being  in  the  city  of  McKeesport. 

The  alderman  in  hearing  the  case  the  next  day  asked  us  if  we 
did  not  know  that  we  were  not  wanted  in  McKeesport,  and  if  we 
came  back,  the  next  time  he  would  get  a  stronger  dose  He  said  that 
that  was  all  the  ordinance  would  stand  for,  and  he  could  not  give 
us  any  more. 

In  Homestead,  when  we  could  not  get  permission  we  attempted  to 
speak  in  the  streets,  and  we  were  arrested  and  fined  $1  and  costs. 

Mr.  Rubin.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  That  was  back  in  July ;  one  of  the  first  arrests 
made ;  but  they  had  given  m©  permits  for  a  while  in  Homestead,  and 
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then  we  were  closed  out  of  halls ;  and  when  we  attempted  to  explain 
to  them  one  night  the  reason  that  we  could  not  get  a  hall,  the  burgess 
had  stopped  our  permits,  we  were  arrested  again  and  we  were  fined 
$200  and  costs. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Were  you  ever  arrested  before? 

Mr.  Beagiien.  No,  sir.  The  question  of  the  rights — ^that  was  in 
the  boroughs,  but  in  the  city  here  the  authorities  have  seen  fit  now 
to  close  down  our  halls  and  drive  us  into  one  meeting  hall,  the  Labor 
Temple,  and  it  won't  hold  one-third  of  the  men  who  trs^  to  get  in 
there,  and  we  have  to  rent  other  halls  in  the  building,  and  they  have 
denied  us  permits  all  around ;  and  I  have  been  arrested  in  Pittsburgh 
and  denied  our  rights,  and  we  can  not  hold  a  meeting  anywhere 

Mr.  Rubin  (interrupting).  You  have  charge  of  the  speakers,  do 
you,  Mr.  Beaghen? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  you  had  charge  of  the  speakers  for  a  long  time 
before  the  strike? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Will  you  tell  the  Senators  what  instructions  you  have 
given  your  speakers  to  impart  to  the  audience  their  duties  as"  citizens, 
subjects  in  this  country,  and  obedience  to  law  and  order,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Well,  it  has  got  to  be  a  regular  routine  of  business. 
Every  organizer  understands  that  he  is  supposed  to  counsel  law  and 
order  and  try  to  get  along  with  the  police  or  sheriffs,  whoever  has 
charge,  whether  they  want  to  get  along  with  us  or  not ;  and  we  have 
put  up  with  a  good  deal  of  abuse  from  some  of  the  officers,  especially 
m  the  boroughs.  Men  can  not  be  allowed  to  show  what  kind  of 
mettle  they  are  made  up,  but  must  take  the  abuse  of  the  officers.  If 
we  get  the  permission  of  the  local  authorities  in  the  boroughs  around 
here,  we  have  got  to  go  and  see  the  sheriffs;  and  if  the  local  officials 
decide  to  change  our  hours,  we  have  to  get  a  notice  over  here,  or  else 
the  sheriff  closes  us  up;  and  he  wants  at  least  24  hours'  notice;  and 
we  are  just  jumping  around  like  a  bubble  on  the  water,  trying  to  hold 
our  meetings.  We  can  hardly  tell  the  men  where  they  are  going  to 
hold  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Rubin.  In  the  meetings  that  were  held,  was  there  always  an 
American  flag  displayed,  and  were  the  people  told  about  their  duty 
and  their  allegiance  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Absolutely;  every  place  we  go.  That  is  a  part  of 
the  address  that  the  organizers  are  permitted  to  give  to  the  men. 
We  lay  great  stress  upon  that. 

Mr.  Rubin.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  long  have  you  been  an  organizer,  Mr* 
Beaghen'? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Why,  I  have  been  working  at  it,  just  on  this  occa- 
sion, since  April,  and  I  have  been  working  at  it  more  or  less  for 
10  years. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  have  been  organizer  for  different  unions? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  never  worked  in  the  steel  mills,  did 
you  ? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Sterling,  Have  you? 
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Mr.  Beaohen.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  worked  in  the 
steel  mills? 

Mr.  Beaohen.  Why,  about  two  years  ago.  In  changing  these  jobs 
around  there  was  a  part  of  the  time  that  I  had  to  worK  at  the  trades 
for  six  months  or  a  year,  until  the  changes  got  made. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  you  ever  discharged  from  the  mills? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  No;  the  only  work  I  ever  done  was  for  a  con- 
tractor under  union  conditions.  You  understand  that  the  mill  peo- 
ple won't  recognize  the  union  and  would  pay  the  union  conditions, 
but  when  they  can  not  get  men  enough  they  will  go  to  the  union 
contractors  and  employ  the  men  and  get  the  work  done  in  that  way. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  spoke  about  these  different  places  at  which 
you  were  arrested,  and  you  named  Braddock,  Duquesne,  Homestead, 
Clairton,  and  what  others? 

Mr.  Beahen.  There  is  only  the  six  cities  where  I  was  arrested — 
Braddock,  Clairton,  Duquesne,  Homestead,  and  M'^Keesport. 

Senator  Sterling.  When  were  you  arrested  at  Braddock? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Well,  I  can  not  give  the  date  now.  It  was  early 
in  the  campaign;  about  the  middle  of  the  summer;  about  July 
sometime. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  were  at  Braddock  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  union  there,  or  were  you  there  to  address  union  men  ? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  We  asked  the  burgess  for  permission  and  he  re- 
fused it. 

Senator  Sterling.  For  what? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  For  a  hall  to  hold  meetings  in,  Senator ;  and  on  his 
refusal  he  told  us  to  get  the  petitions  of  the  citizens  of  Braddock,  at 
least  20,  I  think ;  and  we  got  the  petition  with  upward  of  100  on  it, 
and  then  he  refused.  And  then  we  went  out  in  an  automobile  and 
tried  to  speak  one  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  street;  and  they  ran 
six  or  seven  of  us  in,  and  we  put  up  a  $10  forfeit. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  that  was  after  you  had  been  refused  a 
permit  to  hold  a  meeting  in  Braddock? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  still  you  proceeded  to  hold  your  meeting? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  In  spite  of  the  refusal? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  it  was  within  the  power  of  the  burgess 
to  refuse  permission 

Mr.  Rubin.  I  challenge* that. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  am  asking  him  now.  I  want  to  know, 
although  I  may  be  wrong. 

Mr.  Beaghen.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  went  to  the  burgess  in  the  first  place  to  get 
that  permit? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  he  declined  to  give  you  a  permit,  and  said 
if  you  got  a  petition  signed  by  20,  that  permission  would  be  given? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  you  got  that  petition,  and  more  than  20, 
and  he  still  refused? 
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Mr.  Beaghen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  you  had  notice  from  the  burgess  then 
that  no  meeting  would  be  allowed  to  be  held  ? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Yes,  sir ;  but  we  believed  we  had  the  right  to  speak. 

Senator  McKellar.  That  was  last  July,  you  say? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  I  believe  so. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  that  was  during  the  campaign  preceding 
the  strike,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  months  before  the  strike.  It  was 
before  it  was  spoken  of  or  debated  on. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  in  Duquesne.  You  say  that  you  wejjB 
arrested  in  Duquesne  twice? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  was  the  first  occasion? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  It  was  on  August  30. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  that  was  the  campaign  preceding  the 
strike — when  that  was  on,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Had  you  asked  for  permission? 

Mr!  Beaghen.  Yes,  sir.  I  had  not  personally,  but  our  men  had  on 
severaLoccasions. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  permission  was  refused  ? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Absolutely,  positively ;  he  would  not  allow  anyone 
to  speak. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  did  you  seek,  notwithstanding  the  refusal, 
to  hold  a  meeting  in  Duquesne  ? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  I  did  not  get  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  did  you  try  to  hold  a  meeting  at  Duquesne, 
notwithstanding  the  refusal  ? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Yes;  we  went  to  the  owner — ^I  went  personally  to 
the  owner  of  some  lots ;  and  these  lots  were  down  in  a  section  where 
there  is  no  pavement,  the  streets  are  not  paved  or  anything,  and  we  got 
permission  from  the  owner  to  hold  meetings  on  the  lots,  and  when  we 
went  there — we  were  holding  the  meeting — ^the  officers  came  there; 
there  was  about  35  or  40  policemen,  and  they  got  everybody  out  of  the 
mill,  everybody  they  could  gather  up,  and  we  were  charged  with  block- 
ing the  street,  and  they  would  not  allow  them  on  the.lot. 

Senator  Sterling.  Those  lots  were  within  the  city  limits,  were 
they? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  had  been  refused  permission  by  the 

Mr.  Beaghen  (interrupting).  By  the  mayor  of  Duquesne. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  was  that  substantially  the  same  situation 
the  second  time? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Yes,  sir ;  practically  the  same  thing. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  attempted  to  hold  the  meeting  after  a  re- 
fusal of  permission? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  whether  other  public  meetings 
were  allowed  to  be  held  in  either  Braddock  or  Duquesne  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Why,  I  do  not  know.  I  was  not  interested  in  that 
enough  to  pay  any  attention  to  it,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
being  refused. 
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Senator  Sterling.  Who  was  in  company  with  you  when  you  at- 
tempted to  hold  the  meetings? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  The  first  arrest  at  Duquesne,  John  McGee,  a  member 
of  the  bricklayers,  was  with  me ;  and  on  the  second  occasion  Mother 
Jones  and  Mr.  Foster  and  myself  were  arrested  and  taken  to  jail,  and 
another  organizer  by  the  name  of  Patterson  came  up  to  see  what  the 
bail  was  and  he  was  arrested,  too ;  and  he  was  held  on  $100  bail  for 
trying  to  find  out  what  our  bail  was. 

Senator  Sterling.  Mr.  Foster  was  with  you,  was  he? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  he  with  you  on  more  than  one  occasion 
when  you  were  refused  permits? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Not  when  we  were  refused  the  permits  was  he  with 
me. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Foster? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  About  a  year. 

Senator  Sterling.  Had  you  known  anything  about  his  antecedents 
before  this  last  year? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  No  ;  but  I  heard  a  great  deal  about  them. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  heard  about  his  being  an  I.  W.  W.  ? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  I  did  not  hear  about  his  being  an  I.  W.  W.,  but  I 

heard  that  he 

•  Senator  Sterling    (interposing).  Do  you  know  anything  about 
any  of  his  writings  ? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  I  saw  a  copy  of  his  book. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  ever  see  the  book  called  "Syndi- 
calism "  ? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Or  his  other  book 

Mr.  Beaghen.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Don't  you  know  what  his  sentiments  have  been 
astothel.  W.  W.? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Only  from  hearsay. 

Senator  Sterling.  Suppose,  Mr.  Beaghen,  you  had  known  at  the 
time  that  Mr.  Foster  had  written  a  book  called  "  Syndicalism,"  in 
1913  or  1914,  and  that  book  advocated  an  industrial  revolution  and 
practically  overthrow  of  our  system  of  g;overnment,  would  you^  if 
ypu  believed  that  Mr.  Foster  was  entertaining  those  views  at  the  time 
you  were  with  him  in  this  organization  work,  have  gone  on  with  him 
in  the  work? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Why^  if  I  was  interested — Senator,  may  I  give  you 
my  view  of  that  position  ? 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beaghen.  In  fact,  I  used  to  be  a  radical  myself  before  I  be- 
came in  a  place  where  I  was  assuming  any  authority  in  the  organiza- 
tion. I  used  to  tliink  that  the  heads  of  the  organization  were  too 
conservatne:  but  as  quick  as  I  found  out  the  work  of  these  people, 
and  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  people,  I  merely  drew  in  my 
horns  and  was  not  so  radical,  because  I  believed  I  had  something 
else  at  stake,  and  I  believe  I  would  have  felt  the  same  way — at  least 
would  have  given  Brother  Fester  a  chance,  but  I  have  made  a  good 
personal  study  of  him  and  his  method  of  carrying  on  business — I 
141410—19— FT  2 ^20 
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would  have  made  such  a  study  before  I  would  agree  to  go  along  with 
him,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  he  is  on  the  level. 

Senator  Sterling.  Now,  Mr.  Beaghen,  you  having  been  refused 
permission  to  hold  meetings  at  these  various  places  by  that  very 
authority  ta  whom  you  applied  for  permission,  would  not  you  have 
reason  to  believe  that  if  you  attempted  to  hold  those  meetings,  in  spite 
of  that  refusal — ^not  saying  whether  the  refusal  was  right  or  wrong — 
would  not  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  trouble  would  result? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Would  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  there 
might  be  an  arrest  made  of  the  parties  attempting  to  hold  meetings 
in  spite  of  the  refusal  ? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  When  it  comes  to  the  trouble,  I  knew  that  there 
would  be  no  trouble  from  anyone  from  the  meetings;  we  never  had 
any  trouble  anywhere. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  the  very  authority  to  whom  you  applied  for 
permission  having  refused  the  permission,  did  not  you  thmk  that 
they  would  resist 

Mr.  Rubin  (interrupting).  Must  we  ask  permission  of  the  mill 
owners  ? 

Senator  Sterling.  It  is  a  question  of  the  properly  constituted  au- 
thorities to  whom  you  applied  and  not  a  question  of  the  mill  owncre. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Is  not  a  brother  of  the  mayor  a  president  of  a  mill  ?  " 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with,  it.  I  am  asking 
the  question  to  whom  be  applied;  and  they  apparently  applied  to 
the  proper  city  authorities.    They  denied  him  the  permission 

Mr.  Rubin.  I  would  not  think  much  of  his  citizenship  if  he  would 
submit  to  any  such  ruling. 

Senator  Sterling.  There  is  another  remedy,  probably,  than  to 
resort  to  the  holding  of  the  meetings,  which  in  all  probability  would 
be  resisted,  and  where  violence  and  injury  might  result.  That  is  the 
proposition  involved.    When  were  you  at  Homestead  ? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  I  was  there  along  in  August. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  were  arrested  twice  at  Homestead? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  under  similar  circumstances  to  those  under 
which  the  arrests  had  been  made  at  Duquesne  and  Braddock? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Practically  similar. 

Senator  Sterling.  In  other  words,  permission  had  been  asked  ? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  the  permission  had  been  refused? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  then  you  attempted  to  hold  the  meetings 
notwithstanding  that  refusal  ? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Yes,  sir;  but.  Senator,  when  we  went  to  court,  when 
we  had  our  hearings  oh  the  Homestead  cases  and  when  the  burgess 
of  McKeesport  was  brought  up  on  the  same  thing,  he  told  the  judge 
tliat  he  did  not  have  any  license  to  refuse  a  permit. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  of  these  meetings  have  been  held  in 
these  communities  before  there  was  any  strike? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Hundreds  of  meetings  were  held  before  there  was 
any  strike. 
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Senator  Walsh.  And  how  many  meetings  have  you  attempted  to 
hold  without  permission,  without  any  license,  and  how  many  were 
held  in  communities  where  there  was  no  strike  on  ? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Before  the  strike,  Senator  1 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Hundreds  of  them. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  that  all  of  your  arrests  related  to  an  attempt 
to  hold  meetings  in  industrial  communities  where  there  was  no  strike 
or  dispute  or  appearance  of  disorder  ? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Yes,  sir.  In  Homestead  we  went  up  the  street  and 
held  three  meetings  unmolested,  and  the  fourth  meeting  we  were 
arrested,  and  then  after  that  he  gave  us  permission  if  the  hall  owners 
would  give  us  the  hall,  and  we  attempted  to  hold  another  one. 

Senator  Walsh.  Was  a  strike  vote  being  taken  during  this  period 
of  time? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  When  was  the  strike  vote  taken  ? 

Mr.  Bi'L\ghen.  It  was  taken  later ;  it  was  taken  in  September — the 
latter  part  of  August. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  thought  that  you  began  to  take  it  in  July. 

Mr.  Beaghen.  No;  I  think  it  was  later  than  that.  I  can  not  just 
tell  the  date. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  seen  any  disorders  at  all  since  this 
strike  began? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  No,  sir ;  there  has  been  no  disorder,  only  when  the 
State  constabulary  raided  us  at  McKeesport  and  broke  us  up  there. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  that  was  a  meetmg  that  some  one  has  testi- 
fied to  here  ? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  Yes,  sir;  we  never  had  any  disorder  at  any  of  the 
meetings  unless  the  police  broke  in. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  j'ou  know  the  president  of  the  McKeesport 
Tin  Plate  Co.,  who  you  say  is  the  brother  of  the  mayor  of  Duquesnelf 

Mr.  Beaghen.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  the  McKeesport  Tin  Plate  Co.  is  an  inde- 
pendent company,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Beaghen.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  understand  it  is. 

TESTIHONT  OF  HB.  FEANE  OAINEB. 

(Frank  Gainer  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness  and,  havipg  been 
sworn,  testified  as  follows:) 

Mr.  EuBiN.  Mr.  Gainer,  where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Gainer.  I  live  at  Roscoe,  Pa. 

Mr.  EuBiN.  Mr.  Gainer,  were  you  at  one  time  employed  as  a  special 
police  by  any  of  the  mills  near  here? 

Mr.  Gainer.  Last  June,  one  year  ago,  I  \yas  employed  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  as  one  of  their  special  police. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  how  long  were  you  one  of  the  special  police? 

Mr.  Gainer.  Twenty-five  days. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  what  instructions  did  you  receive  in  reference  to 
spotting  union  men? 

Mr.  Gainer.  I  received  instructions  from  the  captain  of  the  police 
!  to  keep  my  eye  peeled  around  and  try  to  see  if  I  could  see  anybody 
creating  any  agitation  or  tryi^S  ^^  advocate  unionism  in  the  mills. 
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Mr.  EuBiN.  And  what  have  you  to  say  about  Negroes? 

Mr.  Gainer.  During  that  June,  one  year  ago,  there  was — the 
Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  was  bringing  many  southern  Negroes  from  the 
South;  and  they  had — they  built  a  number  of  houses  inside  of  the 
mill  yards,  and  they  would  bring  them  into  the  mills,  and  they  would 
tell  me  to  keep  my  eyes  peeled  around  to  the  different  employees  and 
report  to  the  foreman  their  actions  and  what  they  were  doing,  and 
they  would  put  one  of  these  Negroes  on  his  job.  They  used  to  bring 
those  Negroes  in  at  night.  They  would  take  them  off  the  train  at 
West  Newton,  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  on  the  Youghioheny 
River,  and  they  would  bring  them  in.  They  said  that  they  did  not 
want  no  complaints  from  the  citizens  or  people  of  Monessen,  espe- 
cially from  these — what  they  called  "these  damned  preachers." 
Those  niggers  were  brought  in  there  for  the  sole  purpose  of  taking 
the  men's  jobs  who  were  creating  agitation  or  would  speak  their  con-  ■ 
victions  in  the  mills.  At  that  particular  time  the  war  was  on,  and 
there  was  quite  a  scarcity  of  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  of  that  witness? 

Mr.  Rubin.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Walsh.  Who  was  the  man  that  hired  you  to  do  this  work? 
What  was  his  name? 

Mr.  Gainer.  I  say  I  was  hired  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  by  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Mr.  Conroy. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  was  his  occupation  or  position?  Was  he  a 
police  officer? 

Mr.  Gainer.  He  is  at  the  present  time;  at  the  present  time  he  has 
an  office  in  the  House  Building,  city  of  Pittsburgh,  corner  of  Smith- 
field  and  Market  Streets. 

Senator  Walsh.  Who  is  he?  What  is  the  sign  on  the  door  of  his 
office?     What  does  he  do? 

Mr.  Gainer.  He  is  what  I  term  the  superintendent  of  the  police 
department  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  and  also  the  Pittsburgh 
Steel  Byproduct  Co. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  he  the  head  of  their  secret  service  department 
or  police  department? 

Mr.  Gainer.  I  presume  that  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  secret  service 
and  also  the  police  department,  because  the  captain  worked  under 
his  instructions. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  captain?  Do  vou  mean  the  captain  at  the 
mill?  ^ 

Mr. 'Gainer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsti.  He  has  nothinf»f  to  do  with  the  city  or  the  town 
police  or  the  county  police;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Gainer.  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  individually,  no. 

Senator  Walsit.  Now,  then,  you  worked  for  this  steel  plant  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  Gainer.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  who  asked  you  to  go  and  see  this  man? 

Mr.  Gainer.  5fr.  Conroy. 

Senator  Walsh.  He  came  to  see  you  at  the  mill?  How  did  you 
know  that  he  wanted  you  down  at  his  office? 

Mr.  Gainer.  At  his  office? 

Senator  Walsh.  You  went  to  him  and  asked  for  employment,  or 
did  he  come  to  you? 
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Mr.  Gainer.  I  met  him  in  Murphy's  Hotel,  across  the  street,  and 
he  asked  me  what  I  was  employed  at. 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  yon  have  an  en^a^ement  to  meet  with  him, 
or  did  you  meet  him  accidentally? 

Mr.  Gainer.  No;  I  met  him  accidentally.  He  asked  me  what  I 
was  emplo^^ed  at,  and  I  told  him  I  was  doin^  nothing  at  the  present 
time.  He  says  to  me,  he  says,  "  Why  not  come,  up  to  Monessen  and 
work  for  me?"  And  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  think  that  job  was 
suitable  to  me. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  did  you  know  what  the  job  was,  if  you  had 
never  seen  him  before? 

Mr.  Gainer.  Oh,  I  met  him  on  numerous  occasions. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  knew  each  other,  did  you,  Mr.  Gainer? 

Mr.  Gainer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  you  knew  what  his  position  was? 

Mr.  Gainer.  Oh,  yes,  I  said  that  I  did  not  think  that  the  job 
would  be  suitable  for  me.  "  Oh,"  he  says,  "  it  is  all  right."  He 
named  a  good  many  people,  friends  of  mine,  who  held  positions 
there  and  were  getting  along  all  right.  About  6  miles  above  this 
mill  they  had  a  place  up  there  where  they  dumped  the  slag  from 
the  open-hearth  furnaces.  I  told  him  that  if  he  would  give  me  that 
job  at  the  shamley,  where  they  dumped  that  slag  on  the  Mononga- 
hela  Valley,  that  I  would  accept  it.  He  said,  "The  job  is  yours." 
He  took  me  up  to  the  mill;  and  when  I  got  up  there  I  said  to  the 
captain  of  the  police,  "  I  would  like,"  I  says,  "  Mr.  Conroy  promised 
me  the  job  up  at  the  shamley  where  they  are  dumping  the  slag." 
And  he  says,  "  Well,  you  will  have  to  work  in  here  for  10  or  15  days 
until  you  become  familiar  with  the  position."  Well,  at  the  end  of 
10  or  15  days  I  told  him 

Senator  Walsh.  What  were  you  doing  during  those  10  or  15 
days  ? 

Mr.  Gainer.  Working  in  the  steel  mills. 

Senator  Walsh.  Working  in  the  steel  mill  ? 

Mr.  Gainer.  Working  in  the  steel  mills. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  were  not  doing  any  police  work? 

Mr.  Gainer.  Yes:  I  was  doing  police  work. 

Senator  Walsh.  Oh,  you  were  working  in  the  steel  mill,  doing 
police  work  in  the  steel  mill? 

Mr,  Gainer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  you  were  going  around  and  finding  out  what 
you  could  of  the  agitation  that  was  going  on? 

Mr.  Gainer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  were  you  supposed  to  keep  everything  that 
you  learned  confidential? 

Mr.  Gainer.  I  was  supposed  to  make  a  report  to  the  foreman  of 
the  department  in  which  a  man  worked,  to  make  a  written  report  to 
the  captain  of  police. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  that  report  would  contain  the  names  of  the 
employees  and  what  they  were  talking  about? 

Mr.  Gainer.  I  was  not  given  the  names;  no. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  were  you  supposed  to  find  out  in  that  po- 
sition ? 
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Mr.  Gainer.  Well,  I  was  supposed  to  find  out  if  they  was  talking 
unionism  or  creating  any  agitation  in  any  way.  It  was  during  the 
war  time,  Senator. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  was  during  the  war  times;  and  were  you  to 
ascertain  if  there  was  any  un- Americanism  ? 

Mr.  Gainer.  Yes.  sir;  talking — if  a  man  was  pro-German;  that  is 
what  I  meant. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  is  that  all  you  were  asked  to  do,  to  see  if 
they  were  talking  pro-German? 

Mr.  Gainer.  No.  I  was  asked  to  watch  the  men  and  to  see  if  they 
were  talking  unionism  at  all. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  did  you  find  out  that  any  of  the  men  be- 
longed to  the  union  during  those  days? 

Mr.  Gainer.  Well,  I  found  quite  a  number  of  them. 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  you  report  those  names? 

Mr.  Gainer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Were  you  supposed  to? 

Mr.  Gainer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  was  one  of  your  duties  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Gainer.  If  I  was  going  to  be  with  the  steel  company  and  hold 
that  position  any  length  of  time,  of  course  I  would  have  had  to  do  it, 
but  rather  than  to  do  that,  I  seen  that  they  were  not  going  to  make 
the  change,  and  I  resigned  my  position. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  that  was  one  of  your  duties,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Gainer.  That  was  one  of  my  duties. 

Senator  Walsh,  When  was  it  that  you  were  employed?  What 
month  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Gainer.  Why,  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  last  year. 

Senator  Walsh.  In  1918? 

Mr.  Gainer.  Yes,  sir;  in  1918. 

Senator  Walsh.  Not  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Gainer.  No,  sir.  • 

Senator  Walsh.  Were  there  any  other  men  doing  that  work  in 
that  plant? 

Mr.  Gainer.  I  can  not  speak  for  anybody  only  myself. 

Senator  Walsh.  When  you  were  there  and  a  workman  would  ask 
you  what  work  you  were  doing,  what  you  were  employed  on,  what 
would  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Gainer.  Why,  the  workmen  recognized  what  I  was  doing  for 
the  simple  reason  why  that  I  wore  a  uniform. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  kind  of  a  uniform  did  you  wear? 

Mr.  Gainer.  A  regular  police  uniform. 

Senator  Walsh.  A  policeman's  uniform? 

Mr.  Gainer.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  you  have  any  duties  as  watchman,  to  see 
that  no  fires  started,  and  to  see  that  there  was  no  disorder? 

Mr.  Gainer.  I  had  duties  to  watch  disorders. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  could  you  do  good  secret  service  work  if  you 
had  a  uniform  on? 

Mr.  Gainer.  Well,  I  was  not  supposed  to.  I  do  not  know  about 
the  secret  service  end  of  it.  I  was  just  supposed  to  listen  and  find 
out  what  was  going  on  among  the  men.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  I  could  do  secret  service  work  effectively;  but  I  presume  at 
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that  particular  time  the  men  had  a  spirit  of  independence  about 
them,  and  did  not  care  whether  they  were  discharged  or  not. 

Senator  Walsh.  Was  there  a  union  in  the  shop  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Gainer.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  a  local  union  in 
that  vicinity  or  not  connected  with  the  shop.  I  really  do  not  know. 
Whether  the  American  Federation  at  that  time,  at  that  particular 
time,  was  making  any  effort  to  establish  an  organization  in  that 
vicinity,  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Sterling.  Mr.  Gainer,  your  principal  business,  as  you  un- 
derstood it,  was  to  discover  whether  there  was  any  pro-German  sen- 
timent among  the  men  in  the  mills? 

Mr.  Gainer.  That  was  one  of  my  instructions. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  was  one  of  your  instructions,  but  did  you 
not  regard  it  as  your  principal  duty  ? 

Mr.  Gainer,   l^es,  sir;  I  did  so. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  they  also  told  you  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  there  was  any  agitation  for  unions? 

Mr.  Gainer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  assented  to  the  instructions  given  you 
at  the  time? 

Mr.  Gainer.  Why,  I  did  not  say  either  yes  or  no.  It  aroused  my 
curiosity.  The  chief  of  the  detectives  had  not  instructed  me  to  do 
that,  and  after  I  got  to  the  mill  and  got  the  uniform,  and  wore  it 
two  or  three  days,  I  got  instructions  from  the  captain  of  police  to 
do  that. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  did  not  refuse  to  follow  the  instruc- 
tions when  they  were  given  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Gainer.  I  did  not  follow  them. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  led  him  to  believe  that  you  would? 

Mr.  Gainer.  I  never  said  whether  I  would  or  would  not. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  you  were  silent  when  he  gave  you  those  in- 
structions? 

Mr.  Gainer.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTIHONT  OF  MB.  OEOBOE  OATJSNEY. 

(George  Gausney  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness  and,  having 
been  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Rubin.  Your  name  is  George  Gausney? 

Mr.  Gausney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  How  old  are  you? 

Mr.  Gausney.  I  am  63  years  old  if  I  live  to  next  month. 

Mr.  Rubin.  You  are  the  oldest  citizen  in  Clairton,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Gausney.  Yes;  I  am  the  oldest  citizen  in  Clairton.  I  have 
lived  there  for  40  years. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Have  you  had  your  home  entered  by  the  State  con- 
stabulary ? 

Mr.  Gausney.  Yes,  sir.  They  came  into  my  house.  I  come  in  with 
my  dogs,  and  I  come  in  to  go  to  lunch  between  five  and  six.  I  had 
heard  someone  coming  downstairs,  and  I  looked  around  and  I  saw 
a  man,  and  I  said  "  What  the  hell  are  you  doing  in  here?  "  And  my 
wife,  she  was  in  the  parlor  and  she  was  pretty  well  crippled  up,  and 
she  heard  him  come  down  before  that,  and  she  said  for  me  to  keep 
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quiet,  and  tliey  told  mc  to  keep  quiet  or  they  would  take  me  up.  My 
wife  said,  "  What  do  you  want  to  do  in  here?  "  They  said, "  You  keep 
quiet  or  we  will  take  you  up."  I  thought  to  myself  that  there  would 
be  Ronieone  else  taken  up.  He  said,  "Where  is  your  cannon?  "  I 
^aid,  "I  ain't  got  no  cannon."  He  says,  "Where  is  3 our  guns?  "  I 
said,  "  That  is  none  of  your  business."  He  went  and  opened  the  cup- 
board and  tlie  cellar,  and  mj'  wife,  she  says,  "The  guns,  they  are 
there,  seven  or  eight,  in  the  pantry."  He  says,  "  What  do  you  want 
with  so  many  gims  ?  "    I  says,  "  Me  and  my  boys  go  on  hunting  trips." 

Mr.  RuBix.  How  long  had  you  been  there? 

Mr.  Gausney.  Well,  for  the  last  40  years,  since  I  was  married.  I 
have  been  married  40  years  the  12th  of  January,  if  I  live  that  long. 
That  is  as  far  as  I  know.  They  said  I  had  24  hours  to  leave  the 
town.  I  said,  "  What  the  hell  do  j^ou  think  I  am ?  A  damn  bum?  I 
want  you  to  imderstand  that  I  am  a  citizen  of  this  town  and  the 
oldest  man  in  it."  I  was  born  and  raised  in  this  township,  right  near 
my  home.  Of  course  I  did  not  want  to  get  myself  in  trouble,  but  if 
they  took  the  old  woman  there  would  haVe  been  trouble  right  there, 
and  damned  hard  trouble,  too,  at  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  lived  there  for  40  years? 

Mr.  Gausney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  before? 

Mr.  Gausney.  Never.  Never  in  my  life  only  when  I  was  a  little 
full  and  would  get  in  a  fight  sometimes  there  among  the  coal  diggers. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  ever  worked  in  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Gausney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  belong  to  the  union? 

Mr.  Gausney.  Yes,  sir;  I  belong  to  three  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  had  you  been  active  at  all  in  the  strike? 

Mr.  Gausney.  No,  sir;  I  never  was  at  the  meetings. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  examining  all  of  the  houses  in  the 
town? 

Mr.  Gausney.  Yes,  sir;  they  examined  some.  They  examined 
mine,  I  am  sure. 

The  Chahiman.  But  you  do  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge 
about  them  examining  the  other  houses? 

Mr.  (tausney.  I  could  not  say  nothing  only  about  what  I  know 
myself. 

Mr.  Rt^in.  And  did  you  ask  them  if  they  had  a  search  warrant? 

Mr.  Gausney.  I  never  asked  them  nothing  about  me. 

Mr.  Rubin.  How  many  sons  have  you? 

Mr.  Gausney.  I  have  a  stepson,  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  and 
six  little  grandchildren  that  I  am  working  for  in  order  to  keep 
them. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  guns  did  you  have  in  the  house  ? 

Mr.  Gausney.  Well,  I  have  got  six  or  seven  shotgims  and  rifles, 
altogether,  and  they  are  all  paid  for  and  belong  to  this  old  chap. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  the  officers  keep  those  guns? 

Mr.  Gausney.  No;  if  they  wanted  to  take  the  guns  they  would 
have  to  take  me. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  they  take  the  guns? 

Mr.  Gausney.  No,  sir;  they  just  looked  at  them. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  explained  to  them  why  you  had  tHemt 
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Mr.  Gausney.  Yes,  sir;  I  said  I  had  them  and  the  do^s.  Every 
November  I  ^o  on  my  trip.  I  want  to  tell  you  something  else — . 
while  I  am  on  the  stand  I  am  ^oin^  to  talk  a  little  while.  In  this 
here  laboring;  business  a  man  works  for  42  cents  an  hour,  for  $5.88 ; 
and  with  the  hi^h  price  of  living,  I  want  to  say  about  that,  that 
we  pay  50  cents  a  pound  for  meat,  and  $3.80  for  49  pounds  of  flour, 
and  everything  else  is  high,  and  tell  me,  how  are  we  going  to  live 
on  the  money? 

Senator  Sterlixci.  Do  your  sons  work  in  the  mill? 

Mr.  Gausney.  They  are  all  married. 

Senator  Sterling.  Where  do  they  work?  Do  they  work  in  the 
mill? 

Mr.  Gausney.  Yes,  sir;  I  work  for  my  son. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  how  many  have  you  in  your  home  ?  Just 
yourself? 

Mr.  Gausney.  Six  grandchildren,  six  grandchildren. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  what  does  your  son  do? 

Mr.  Gausney.  He  is  a  heater  in  the  finishing  mill. 

Senator  Steri.ino.  And  these  six  grandchildren  are  his  children? 

Mr.  Gausney.  No,  sir;  they  are  my  daughter's,  who  died — she 
died  with  the  flu,  and  she  left  the  little  children  home  with  me,  and 
my  other  son-in-law  was  killed  in  the  mill. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  what  does  your  son,  who  is  a  heater,  earn? 

Mr.  Gausney.  He  gets  so  much  per  hundred  tons. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  do  you  know  how  much  he  makes  a  day? 

Mr.  Gausney.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  some  idea,  because  of  your  knowledge 
of  the  mills,  because  of  your  knowledge  of  that  particular  kind  of  * 
work,  just  how  much  he  gets? 

Mr.  Gausney.  Well,  some  days  $12  or  $15  a  day,  and  some  days 
more.  I  shovel  coal  in  the  furnace,  and  if  a  man  is  on  the  furnace 
I  get  his  turn. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  station  are  you  near,  out  there? 

Mr.  Gausney.  What  street?* 

Senator  Piiipps.  Street  or  railway  station.  You  say  that  you  have 
been  living  there  for  40  years.    I  want  to  locate  it. 

Mr.  Gausney.  On  Boundary — near  the  drugstore. 

Senator  Piiipps.  In  Clairton? 

Mr.  Gausney.  In  Clairton — ^North  Clairton.  I  built  the  first  house 
in  the  town. 

TESTIMONY  OP  ME.  EKO  STTMlTEN. 

(Ero  Supinen  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness,  and,  having  been 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:) 
Mr.  Rubin.  Your  name  is  Ero  Supinen? 
Mr.  Supinen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  do  you  own  your  own  home? 
Mr.  Supinen.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Rubin.  Wliere? 
Mr.  Supinen.  Clairton. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  did  they  shoot  through  your  house? 
Mr.  Supinen.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Rubin.  When. 
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Mr.  SupiXEN.  Last  Friday  night. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  is  this  the  bullet  that  you  found  [indicating  a 
bullet]  ? 

Mr.  SuPiNEN.  Yes,  sir;  it  went  through  the  stove  and  it  stopped 
inside  of  the  stove. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  how  many  bullets  were  fired  through  the  house? 
Mr.  SuPiNEN.  Why,  two;  and  one  went  right  on  top  of  my  wife's 
head. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Who  did  the  shooting? 

Mr.  SupiNEN.  I  don't  know  who  they  were  shooting. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Did  any  constable  come  into  your  house? 

Mr.  SupiNEN.  Yes;  a  constable  came  into  my  house  and  running 
like — I  don't  know  what  to  call  them — and  he  want  to  know — ^they 
wanted  to  come  into  the  house  and  search  the  house.  I  wanted  to 
know  if  they  had  a  permit,  and  they  said  no,  no  permit.  "This  is 
my  property,"  I  said.    "  Never  mind,^'  he  says. 

He  asked  me  if  I  was  an  American  citizen.  I  said  yes.  After  he 
talked  he  went  on.  The  third  house  from  my  house  a  man  was  shot 
through  the  leg,  a  fellow  was  laying  on  the  i>orch. 

Mr.  Rubin.  He  was  shot  on  the  porch  of  his  own  house? 

Mr.  SupiNEN.  No;  the  third  house  from  my  house. 

Senator  Walsh.  Who  shot  this  man  ?  Who  do  you  claim  fired  the 
shot? 

Mr.  Rubin.  He  says  he  don't  know. 

Mr.  SuPiNEN.  I  do  not  think  the  strikers  done  it,  because  I  never 
seen  the  strikers  have  no  gun  of  any  kind. 

Senator  Sterling.  Mr.  Rubin,  don't  you  think  that  this  is  a  little 
far-fetched,  to  bring  a  man  on  the  stand,  as  precious  as  our  time  is  at 
present,  to  testify  that  somebody  shot  through  his  house? 

Mr.  Rubin.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  proven  in  this  case  that 
there  has  been  an  unlawful  entry  to  his  home,  and  this  bullet  being 
shot  through  his  house  is  evidence  of  the  terrorism. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  there  is  no  connection  between  the  shot 
through  his  house  and  the  visit  of  these  constables. 

Mr.  Rubin.  So  far  we  have  shown  that  the  shooting  has  been 
done  in  Clairton  by  the  police  and  the  constables.  The  evidence 
shows  that  the  shooting  has  been  done  by  other  people  than  the  police. 

Senator  Sterling.  Iwant  to  ask  just  a  question  or  two.  Where  did 
you  find  that  bullet? 

Mr.  Supinen.  Inside  of  the  stove. 

Senator  Sterling.  Inside  of  the  stove? 

Mr.  Supinen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  fell  inside  of  the  stove? 

Mr.  Supinen.  It  went  through  the  stove,  through  the  wall  and 
went  through  the  stove  and  stopped  inside  of  the  stove. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  kind  of  a  house  is  that? 

Mr.  Supinen.  It  is  a  frame  house. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  did  you  see  the  hole  in  the  house  that  was 
made  by  this  bullet? 

Mr.  Supinen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  found  this  inside  of  the  stove? 

Mr.  Supinen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Now,  how  did  it  enter  the  stove? 
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Mr.  SupiNEN.  It  went  through  the  stove  and  stopped  inside  of  the 
stove. 

Senator  Sterling.  It  went  through  the  stove? 

Mr.  SuPiNEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  It  is  a  cast-iron  stove,  is  it? 

Mr.  SuPiNEN.  A  cast-iron  stove. 

Senator  Sterling.  Is  it  a  cook  stove  or  is  it  a  heater? 

Mr.  SuPiNEN.  No;  it  is  a  heater. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  how  thick  was  the  iron  of  the  stove? 

Mr.  Supinen.  I  could  not  ever  tell  you. 

Senator  Sterling.  Would  not  you  have  supposed  that  it  would 
have  battered  that  bullet  if  it  went  through  the  house  and  the  stove? 
The  bullet  is  smooth. 

Mr.  Supinen.  Well,  you  can  go  over  there  and  examine  the  house 
to-day  and  the  stove  too. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  the  shot? 

Mr.  Supinen.  I  was  down  the  street,  and  I  was  scared.  I  was 
down  there,  and  I  was  sitting  down  on  a  porch  with  a  fellow,  and  I 
say,  "  I  go  home ;  I  do  not  like  to  stay  here." 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  these  policemen  come  in  the  house  before 
or  after  the  shots  ? 

Mr.  Supinen.  They  came  right  after  the  shots. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  long  after? 

Mr.  Supinen.  Just  about  three  or  four  minutes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  they  make  any  inquiry  about  the  shots? 

Mr.  Supinen.  They  asked  me  where  is  that  fellow  that  run  in. 

Senator  Sterling.  They  asked  you,  "Where  is  that  fellow  that 
ran  in  ? " 

Mr.  Supinen.  Yes;  and  they  sat  down  on  the  inside  of  the  kitchen, 
and  the  Mrs.  was  on  the  porch. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  day  was  that? 

Mr.  Supinen.  Last  Friday. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  was  the  day  before  yesterday? 

Mr.  Supinen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  time  in  the  day  ? 

Mr.  Supinen.  Between  9  and  10  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Senator  Phipps.  Between  9  and  10  o'clock  m  the  evening? 

Mr.  Supinen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  you  heard  two  shots  fired  ? 

Mr.  Supinen.  I  heard  lots  of  them. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  heard  lots  of  shots? 

Mr.  Supinen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  When  did  you  find  this  bullet  in  the  stove? 

Mr.  Supinen.  The  next  day  the  Mrs.  find  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  you  out  on  strike? 

Mr.  Supinen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  belong  to  the  union? 

Mr.  Supinen.  No,  sir;  but  I  worked  four  months  in  the  night 
turn,  and  I  had  to  work  14  hours,  and  that  is  too  long,  and  I  can  not 
stay  with  my  family  at  all,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  quit  for  eight 
hours.  It  was  terrible  to. work  right  upon  the  open-hearth  furnaces. 
I  put  the  patches  on  the  roof,  and  it  burns  and  everything  else. 

Senator  Phipps.  Were  you  visiting  on  the  piazza  of  your  friend 
when  he  was  shot? 
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Mr.  SupiNEN.  He  is  not  my  friend.    I  do  not  know  him. 

Senator  Phipps.  Were  you  down  at  his  house? 

Mr.  SupiNEN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Piiipps.  And  there  was  somebody  hit  three  houses  from 
yours? 

Mr.  SupiNEN.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  same  night? 

Mr.  SupiNEN.  That  same  night. 

Senator  Phipps.  Where  were  you  when  this  bullet  was  fired  at 
your  house  ? 

Mr.  SupiNEN.  I  was  on  Phil  Dunn's  porch.    He  is  a  bricklayer. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  far  is  that  from  your  house? 

Mr.  SupiNEN.  About  three  or  four  blccks. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  how  far  from  your  house  was  it  where  the 
man  was  hit  in  the  leg? 

Mr.  SupiNEN.  It  was  three  houses  from  my  house. 

Senator  Phipps.  When  you  heard  these  shots  and  went  down  to 
the  house,  you  did  not  find  the  bullet 

Mr.  SupiNEN.  The  Mrs.  told  me  that  she  heard  the  noise  on  the 
roof,  and  I  told  her  the  next  day  she  could  go  around  and  look,  and 
she  went  into  the  bathroom  and  seen  a  big  hole  where  I  have  plastered 
my  bathroom  with  cement,  and  pretty  hard  cement,  and  it  went 
through  the  stove. 

Senator  Stepltng.  Was  the  mistress  in  the  house  at  the  time  that 
the  shot  was  fired  ? 

Mr.  SupiNEN.  The  lady  upstairs  in  the  house  lived  up  there,  and 
she  visits  us,  and  my  wife  and  she  were  on  the  porch. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  porch  in  front  of  your  house  ? 

Mr.  SuPiNEN.  In  front  of  my  house,  and  the  bullet  went  through 
the 

Senator  Sterling.  Nobody  was  in  the  house  except  the  people 
upstairs  ? 

Mr.  SupiNEN.  My  two  boys  and  one  girl. 
,     Senator  Sterling.  Where  were  they? 

Mr.  SuPiNEi^.  He  was  inside,  both  of  them. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  were  they  in  the  room  where  the  stove 
was? 

Mr.  SupiNEN.  It  went  on  the  second  floor,  and  the  bathroom 

Senator  Waush.  Is  there  anybody  else  here  who  was  there  that 
night  ?    Are  any  of  your  boys  here  ? 

Mr.  SupiNEN.  No. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  there  anybody  else  here  who  has  seen  the  hole 
in  the  house,  in  the  wall  ? 

Mr.  SupiNEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  are  the  only  one  here  who  saw  it? 

Mr.  SuPiNEN.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OP  ME.  GEOEGE  P.  COLSON. 

(George  F.  Colson  was  thereupon  recalled  as  a  witness,  and  having 
been  previously  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:) 

Mr.  RuRiN.  What  kind  of  a  bullet  is  that,  Mr.  Colson  ?  You  have 
been  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  Colson.  It  is  a  .45  Colt  automatic,  Army  style. 
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Mr.  EuBiN.  Is  anybody  permitted  to  have  those  except  those  in  the 
Army  ? 

Mr.  CoLsoN.  Well,  according  to  the  Government  you  can  not  buy 
them  off  of  the  Government.  The  gim  must  have  been  stole  from  the 
Army.    One  can  not  buy  them  in  the  Army. 

TESTIMONT  OF  MBS.  liABT  EBOPICE. 

(Mary  Kropick  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness,  and  having 
been  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:) 

(The  testimony  was  taken  through  an  interpreter.) 

Mr.  Rubin.  Do  you  live  in  Denona? 

Mrs.  Kropick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  With  your  husband? 

Mrs.  Kropick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Did  anybody  ever  come  into  your  house  and  search 
your  house  ? 

Mrs.  Kropick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Were  you  arrested  or  was  your  husband  arrested  ? 

Mrs.  Kropick.  Yes ;  they  took  me  and  my  husband  and  three  chil- 
dren to  the  jail. 

Mr.  Rubin.  How  did  that  happen,  and  how  did  they  get  in? 

The  Intefpreter.  That  happened  on  the  8th  of  October,  at  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  She  said  that  she  just  got  up  out  of  bed  and  went 
outside  to  look  around,  and  they  were  chasing  a  man  and  were  scat- 
tering them  off  of  the  street,  and  she  didn't  have  much  time  and 
dressed,  and  she  was  out  only  two  or  three  minutes  and  went  back 
into  the  house.  She  says  that  they  saw  her  standing  out  there  and 
she  was  there  for  a  couple  of  minutes  and  some  one  made  her  go  into 
the  house.  She  says  she  stood  there  a  little  while  by  the  door  and  told 
the  States  trooper  that  he  can  not  boss  her  while  she  was  on  her  own 
property.  That  is  the  only  thing  she  explained  to  him,  that  was  her 
property  and  would  not  get  off  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  could  she  get  that  word  to  him  ?  Could  he 
understand  her  language  ? 

The  Interpreter.  She  said,  she  claims  that  this  State  trooper  was 
Slavish  and  she  told  him  in  Slavish. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  what  happened?     Were  you  taken  to  jail? 

The  Interpreter.  She  went  in  the  house  and  they  came  right  in 
after  her.  She  went  into  the  house  and  closed  the  door  and  went 
over  and  got  one  of  the  children  and  took  her  on  the  arm,  and  they 
came  in  and  about  broke  the  door  down  and  had  the  child  on  her 
hand. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  door  fastened  ? 

The  Interpreter.  No,  sir;  they  were  lust  partly  opened  up. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  she  mean,  breaking  it  down  ? 

The  Interpreter.  She  says  kicking  it  and  knocked  out  the  bottom 
panels.  He  did  not  ask  permission  to  come  in  the  house ;  he  had  not 
any  permission  in  there  at  all;  he  just  kicked  the  bottom  panels. 
That  is  the  way  she  says. 

The  Chairman.  Could  he  not  have  opened  the  door?  Was  it 
locked  ? 

The  Interpreter.  She  says  he  could  come  in  in  a  nice  way  if  he 
wanted  to. 
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Mr.  EuBiN.  Was  her  husband  fined,  and  wag  she  fined  ? 

The  Interpreter.  She  claims  that  the  fine,  that  they  asked  her  $10 
for  her  and  $15  from  her  husband.  She  claims  that  they  were  half 
dressed  when  they  were  taken  to  jail,  that  the  children  were  in  their 
bare  feet,  and  that  the  children  got  a  bad  cold  from  going  down  to 
the  police  station  that  morning. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Did  she  pay  her  fine,  or  did  her  husband  pay  her  fine? 

The  Interpreter.  She  did  not  pay  no  fine,  but  she  turned  aroimd 
and  told  the  squire  there  that  he  come  in  there  the  same  way  like  a 
bum  or  robber,  and  he  let  her  go  for  that. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  is,  without  a  fine? 

The  Interpreter.  No  ;  she  claims  she  did  not  get  a  cent. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  not  give  a  cent? 

The  Interpreter.  Did  not  give  a  cent,  because  she  was  in  jail  sit- 
ting with  her  three  children. 

Senator  Walsh.  He  discharged  her? 

The  Interpreter.  She  was  m  jail.  He  took  her  to  jail  first  and 
from  jail  they  took  them  down  to  the  squire's  office. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  when  she  was  before  the  squire,  he  dis- 
charged her  on  that  statement? 

The  Interpreter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  was  she  in  jail? 

The  Interpreter.  She  says  she  was  in  jail  from  7  o'clock  up  until  1. 

Mr.  Rubin.  With  her  children  ? 

The  Interpreter.  With  her  children,  yes;  and  he  turned  around; 
she  claims  she  asked  for  something  to  eat  for  the  children,  and  she 
would  pay  for  it,  and  one  of  the  policemen  told  her  that  she  could 
die  in  there  from  starvation. 

The  Chairman.  Was  her  husband  fined  ? 

The  Interpreter.  No  ;  he  did  not  pay  a  cent,  either. 

Mr.  RrfUiN.  What  did  she  mean  wnen  she  said  that  they  asked  her 
$10  from  her  and  $15  from  her  husband  ? 

The  Interpreter.  That  she  can  not  explain,  she  says. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  can  find  out  from  her  if  they  asked  her  for 
that  before  they  went  to  jail? 

The  Interpreter.  No  ;  that  was  at  the  squire's  office,  Senator.  She 
claims  that  there  was  no  warrant  served  for  her  and  for  her  husband, 
and  that  she  was  punched  several  times,  and  her  husband  was 
punched  by  this  said  State  trooper,  and  they  broke  in  there  as  high- 
way robbers,  and  they  told  the  squire  that,  and  he  let  them  off  for 
that. 

Mr.  EuBiN.  Did  she  say  it  was  the  squire  asked  for  $10? 

The  Interpreter.  She  said  that  the  Squire  asked  for  $10  and  she 
would  not  give  it  on  account  of  a  door  broke  down  and  come  in  as 
highway  robbers. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  was  her  husband  doing  that  morning? 

The  Interpreter.  He  same  over  to  her  and  told  her  that  one  of 
the  babies  was  crying. 

Senator  Walsh.  Came  over  to  her? 

The  Interpreter.  Over  to  her  by  the  door,  and  she  took  the  other 
baby,  she  had  one  on  the  other  arm  then. 

Senator  Walsh.  Had  the  husband  been  outdoors  that  morning? 

The  Init.rpreter.  No,  sir;  her  husband  was  not  out.     Her  husband 
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told  her  to  dress  the  children  up  and  they  did  not  give  her  time  to 
dress  the  children  or  herself  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Is  her  husband  out  on  the  strike? 

The  Interpreter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  her  husband  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? 

The  Interpreter.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  the  child  have  anything  to  eat  before  1 
o'clock  that  day? 

The  Interpreter.  No,  sir;  not  a  thing,  and  she  wanted  to  pay  for 
the  food  herself  for  the  child,  and  they  told  her  that  they  could  die 
in  there  of  starvation. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  there  many  people  on  the  street  that 
morning  when  she  was  arrested  ? 

The  Interpretet.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  quite  a  few. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  she  hear  any  shots  fired  out  in  the  town 
that  morning  shortly  before  her  arrest? 

The  Interpreter.  No;  she  did  not  hear  no  shooting  around  there 
at  all. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Did  her  husband  bleed? 

The  Interpreter.  Her  husband's  nose  was  bleeding  where  the 
State  trooper  hit  him  with  a  pistol  across  the  face.  This  other  head 
one  grabbed  the  man  and  hit  them  before  they  had  time  to  defend 
themselves.    That  I  can  not  account  for  mjrself. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Senators,  in  view  of  the  limitation  of  time,  I  would 
like  to  ask  permission  to  file — we  have  some  affidavits  that  I  would 
like  to  file  with  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  long  affidavits? 

Mr.  Rubin.  No  ;  they  are  short  affidavits. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Rubin.  I  would  like  permission  to  contradict  the  testimony 
given  by  Judge  Gary.  Judge  Gary  offered  in  evidence  a  certified 
copy  of  the  coronor's  verdict  in  the  Fanny  Snellen  case.  We  desire 
to  file  for  the  record — ^we  want  to  show  from  her  clothes  that  she  was 
shot  behind;  the  bullet  that  killed  her  was  shot  from  behind.  We 
want  to  offer  the  clothes  in  evidence  to  contradict  the  findings  of  the 
coroner's  jury. 

Senator  Phipps.  We  could  not  enter  into  that. 

Mr.  Rubin.  We  have  got  some  of  the  witnesses  here,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  take  your  time. 

Senator  Phipps.  This  case  had  no  connection  with  this  present 
strike  in  the  steel  industry.  That  is  pretty  fairly  demonstrated,  and 
we  have  had  a  certified  copy  of  the  coroner's  jury  findings;  that  was 
the  one  that  I  submitted  in  evidence,  and  not  by  Judge  Gary.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  an  action  on  the  part  of  the  grand  jury,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  Supporting  the  findings  of  the  coroner's  jury. 

Mr.  Rubin.  We  are  trying 

The  Chairman.  This  whole  thing,  I  think,  should  be  eliminated 
from  this  steel-strike  investigation. 

Mr.  Rubin.  I  am  merely  offering  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  general  attitude  of  the  authorities  toward  the  strikers  before  and 
during  the  progress  of  this  strike,  and  we  have  here  the  physical 
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evidenqe  that  this  woman  was  shot  from  behind — the  clothes  with 
the  blood  on  it — and  the  jury  makes  a  finding 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  clothes  here? 

Mr.  Rubin.  No. 

Senator  Phipps.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  the  evidence  intro- 
duced before  the  coroner's  jury  was  to  the  effect  that  Fanny  Snellen 
was  in  the  crowd  when  the  riot  was  underway,  and  that  the  officers 
had  been  assaulted,  and  that  the  officer  fired  in  his  own  defense 

Senator  McKellar.  I  suggest  that  you  file  an  affidavt  and  let  it 
go  at  that. 

Mr.  Rubin.  All  right. 

Now,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Brennen,  I  think  that  you  gentlemen  ought 
to  give  him  5  or  10  minutes  to  make  a  statement. 

Senator  Phipps.  Your  own  testimony  was  not  taken.  Of  course, 
you  have  not  appeared  as  a  witness  at  any  time.  As  an  attorney, 
your  statements  have  been  recorded  in  these  hearings.  You  will  re- 
member that  at  one  of  the  hearings  in  \\^ashington  I  requested  a 
certain  witness  to  state  why  labor  unions  did  not  incorporate  and  if 
there  were  any  reasons  why  they  should  not  incorporate,  and  I  be- 
lieve you  made  a  remark  at  that  time  that  Mr.  Gompers  interposed 
and  volunteered  to  make  a  statement  himself  during  the  time  that 
was  allotted  him  to  present  testimon}^  at  the  second  time  that  he  ap- 
peared before  this  committee.  The  hour  was  late  and  other  tiling 
were  dwelt  upon,  and  Mr.  Gompers  never  stated  the  attitude  of  or- 
ganized labor  in  the  matter  of  incorporating  the  unions.  Are  you 
prepared  to  give  this  committee  those  reasons  ? 

Mr.  Rubin.  Well,  the  sole  reason  that  labor  organizations  do  not 
care  to  be  incorporated  is  because  Mr.  Gompers,  as  the  head  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  believes  in  a  voluntary  organization, 
pnd  does  not  believe  in  any  other  than  the  entity  which  the  men 
themselves  create.  In  other  countries  organizations  do  incorporate, 
and  there  are  some  imions  that  do  incorporate,  but  they  have  merely 
followed  the  policy  laid  down  by  Mr.  Gompers.  There  are  no  legal 
reasons  for  it,  because  in  most  States  you  can  serve  upon  a  voluntary 
organization  by  serving  the  members — that  is,  upon  the  president 
and  the  secretary. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  that  was  done  up  in  the  Danbury  hatters' 
case  ? 

Mr.  Rubin.  Yes.  In  some  States  you  have  to  serve  upon  the  in- 
dividual. In  conmion  law  they  are  a  copartnership,  and  it  is  a  little 
more  difficult  to  reach  them,  but  in  most  States  they  have  laws — for 
instance,  in  Michigan,  and  I  believe  in  Massachusetts,  you  can  serve 
an  unincorporated  body  by  serving  upon  the  president. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  were  prei?ent  and  heard  the  testimony  of  the 
president  of  the  Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Co. — I  believe  that  is  the 
name  of  the  company — who  testified  before  this  committee  that  the 
men  working  in  the  departments  of  his  mill  were  unionized  under 
an  agreement  and  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Amalgamated 
Iron  and  Steel  Association  June  30  of  1919,  and  which  contract  would 
run  until  July  1  of  1920.  They  left  their  work  and  broke  their  con- 
tract  

Mr.  Rubin.  I  did  not  hear  that  testimony. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  may  have  been  out  of  the  room.  In  a  case 
of  that  kind,  what  assurance  has  the  company,  when  it  enters  into  a 
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contract,  that  the  contracts  are  going  to  be  kept?  And  in  case  con- 
tracts are  not  kept,  what  redress  has  the  company  other  than  to  sue 
the  individual  workers  who  have  failed  to  keep  their  agreement  and 
thereby  caused  loss  to  the  company  that  entered  into  the  contract 
with  them? 

Mr.  Rubin.  It  seems  to  me,  Senator,  as  an  abstract  proposition, 
that  the  company  is  better  off  in  suing  the  individual  members  than 
suing  the  corporation,  because  there  would  be  a  corporation  limita- 
tion, because  the  assets  of  the  corporation  are  in  the  corporation, 
where  there  is  not  a  personal  liability  as  there  is  in  a  partnership 
liability. 

The  Chairman.  You  recognize  the  almost  herculean  efforts  one 
would  have  to  make  in  order  to  reach  the  individual  ? 

Mr.  Rubin.  I  know,  but  as  a  corporation 

Senator  Phipps.  To  bring  them  into  court. 

Mr.  Rubin.  But  as  a  corporation  the  assets  of  the  corporation- 
would  be  very  little.    That  would  be  the  limit  of  the  liablity,  and  it 
seems  to  me  from  the  standpoint  of  liablity  a  partnership  carries 
with  it  a  greater  responsibility  than  a  corporation. 

TESTIMONY  OP  CAPT.  WILLIAM  B.  HTINTEK. 

(William  B.  Hunter  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness  and,  having 
benn  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:) 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Hunter,  I  do  not  know' what  your  testi- 
mony is  to  be;  I  have  not  talked  with  you.  You  may  go  ahead  just 
in  your  own  way  and  give  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Hunter.  It  is  in  regard  to  the  testimony  given  by  Mr. 
Feeney— — 

Mr.  Rubin  (interrupting).  Where  do  you  live? 

Capt.  Hunter.  1  live  at  Monessen. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  what  is  your  business? 

Capt.  Hunter.  I  am  a  physician. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Go  ahead. 

Capt.  Hunter.  Also  president  of  the  council.  • 

Mr.  Rubin.  President  of  the  council — ^town  council  ? 

Capt.  HuNi'ER.  I  want  to  give  testimony  in  regard  to  Mr.  Fenney. 
He  gave  testimony  yesterday  that  he  had  organized  a  committee  out 
there  of  robbers  and  gamblers,  etc.,  and  as  one  of  that  committee  I 
have  come  down  to  refute  that  statement.  That  committee  is  made 
up  of  American  citizens,  and  I  suppose  that  one-third  of  them  have 
served  in  the  foreign  service,  and  it  is  also  made  up  of  the  best  busi- 
ness men  of  the  town. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  served  in  the  foreign  service? 

Capt.  Hunter.  I  have  served  in  the  foreign  service,  practically  23 
months  of  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  And  who  are  the  others? 

Capt.  Hunter.  Well,  they  are  men 

The  Chairman.  Of  this  committee. 

Capt.  Hunter.  Mr.  Shuck  is  editor  of  the  News. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  business — what  are  the  businesses  of 
the  others? 
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Capt.  Hunter.  Well,  Mr.  Thomas  is  cashier  of  the  First  National 
Bank  and  Mr.  Odbert  is  a  retired  man.  J.  B.  White  is  justice  of  the 
peace. 

Senator  Phipps.  Please  speak  louder.  We  can  not  hear  you  at  this 
end  of  the  table. 

Capt.  Hunter.  We  organized  that  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  town,  and  we  took  no  part  in  the  strike  either  way. 
because  we  were  simply  the  business  men.  The  business  men  did  that 
because  they  made  threats  to  destroy  property,  and  they  also  in  their 
parades  took  men  and  forced  them  into  the  parade,  and  we  felt  that 
they  were  getting  reckless,  and  we  simply  formed  that  committee  to 
take  care  of  the  interests  of  the  town  and  not  to  take  any  part  on 
behalf  of  the  mill  or  the  strikers.  We  were  entirely  disinterested,  and 
formed  the  committee  simply  to  preserve  order  in  the  town. 

Senator  Walsii.  When  did  you  form  your  committee.  Captain  ? 

Capt.  Hunter.  On  the  21st  of  September. 

Senator  Wal.8h.  The  day  of  the  strike,  or  about  the  time  of  the 
strike  ? 

Capt.  Hunter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further.  Captain? 

Capt.  Hunter.  No  more  than  this,  that  we  will  present  a  list  of 
the  men  and  their  businesses  to  you. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  were  doing  that.    Go  ahead  with  the  list. 

Capt.  Hunter,  Mr.  Shuck  has  the  list  and  the  addresses.  We  have 
about  900  men  sworn  in  in  the  town. 

Senator  Sterling.  About  how  many? 

Capt.  Hunter.  About  900. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  had  any  disorder  out  there? 

Capt.  Hunter.  There  were  some.    We  had  some  windows  broken. 

Senator  McKell.\r.  Was  anyone  seriously  hurt? 

Capt.  Hunter.  No;  only  threats.   * 

Senator  McKellar.  What  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  strikers? 
Have  they  been  law-abiding  or  not? 

Capt.  Hunter.  They  started  to  be  lawless,  and  for  that  reason  we 
did  this. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  have  they  been  lawless  since  that  time? 

Capt.  Hunter.  Not  since,  because  we  would  simply  preserve  order. 
We  have  at  the  present  time  over  100  police  on  the  pay  roll. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  very  large  foreign  population? 

Capt.  Hunter.  About  80  per  cent  foreign  of  the  whole  town,  with 
23,000  population. 

Senator  McKeli.ar.  How  many  men  are  out  on  strike? 

Capt.  Hunter.  Pretty  close  to  10,000. 

Senator  Sterling.  Has  this  committee  something  to  do  with  direct- 
ing arrests  to  be  made? 

Capt.  Hunter.  Nothing  at  all,  save  to  offer  their  services  to  help 
the  burgess  to  enforce  order. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  negro  deputies? 

Capt.  Hunter.  There  were  negro  deputies  sworn  in. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  did  they  happen  to  be  sworn  in? 

Capt.  Hunter.  Well,  in  this  way:  The  night  that  we  had  the 
meeting  in  the  high-school  building  they  requested  the  men  who 
were  willing  to  back  him  up  to  be  sworn  in  as  deputies. 
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Senator  Sterling.  Were  those  negroes  given  guns? 

Capt.  Hunter.  No,  sir;  there  are  no  persons  given  guns  by  the 
borough  except  State  officers.  These  other  men  are  only  kept  in  case 
of  emergency. 

Senator  McKellar.  They  have  no  guns? 

Capt.  Hunter.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Feeney.  I  will  say  that  on  the  morning  that  the  parade  come 
from  Donora  that  every  one  of  them  workmen  were  armed  with 
shotguns,  rifles,  and  pistols.    There  was  not  one  that  was  not  armed. 

Capt.  Hunter.  Yes,  sir ;  there  were  57  men  armed. 

Mr.  Rubin.  How  many  of  them  were  armed? 

Capt.  Hunter.  Fifty-seven. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Armed? 

Capt.  Hunter.  Fifty-seven;  furnished  by  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania with  riot  guns.    I  carried  one  myself. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  any  of  the  colored  men  carry  any? 

Capt.  Hunter.  I  think  three  or  four  ex-soldiers  were  in  there,  and 
the  ex-soldiers  had  them. 

Senator  Sterling.  Those  colored  men  were  ex-soldiers? 

Capt.  Hunter.  Those  colored  men  were  ex-soldiers. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  say  they  were  armed  with  riot  guns? 

Capt.  Hunter.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  is  a  riot  gun  ? 

Capt.  Hunter.  It  is  a  Winchester  shotgun  with  a  20-inch  barrel, 
loaded  with  buckshot. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  any  of  the  colored  men  armed  with  re- 
volvers? 

Capt.  Hunter.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Were  you  at  the  meeting  the  night  before  the  parade, 
where  it  was  discussed,  the  arrest  of  and  getting  Mr.  Feeney? 

Capt.  Hunter.  There  was  never  any  discussion  as  to  that.  I  at- 
tended every  meeting.  When  the  burgess  is  not  in  the  town  I  act  in 
his  stead,  and  I  have  done  so  twice  since  this  trouble  started. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  of  the  people  are  English-speaking 
and  how  many  foreigners  of  the  23,000? 

Capt.  Hunter.  I  do  not  think  we  have  got  more  than  2,000  Ameri- 
can-speaking people. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  what  are  the  others — what  do  you  call  for- 
eigners ? 

Capt.  Hunter,  That  would  be  the  American-bom  people. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  are  you  doing  to  Americanize  them? 

Capt.  Hunter.  We  have  run  "a  night  school,  but  we  do  not  get 
nmch  attendance. 

Senator  McKellar.  Did  you  ever  try  a  compulsory  education  on 
them  ?    If  you  had  that 

Capt.  Hunter.  We  have  it  in  regard  to  the  children,  but  not  for 
the  adults. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  children  of  the  foreigners  attend  the 
school  ? 

Capt.  Hunter.  Yes,  sir;  about  2,500.  There  are  more  Italians 
attending  than' Americans. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  they  are  taught  only  English  in  this 
school,  are  they  ? 
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Capt.  Hunter.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  foreign  nationality  predominates? 

Capt.  Hunter.  Italian  in  the  schools,  and  Slavish  next. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  take  the  population  itself  in  that  city, 
which  has  the  majority  of  the  nationality  ? 

Capt.  Hunter.  It  is  pretty  hard  for  me  to  answer  that  correctly. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  think  the  Slavish  people? 

Capt.  Hunter.  There  is  an  awful  lot  of  Greeks-- — 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  vou  think  that  you  have  an  unusually  large 
number  of  Italians  there  ? 

Capt.  Hunter.  We  have  a  good  many.  We  have  more  in  the 
school. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  these  other  nationalities  have  schools  of  their 
own  ?    Is  that  the  reason  ? 

Capt.  Hunter.  The  Slavish  have  schools  of  their  own,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  but  the  Italians  do  not. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  Italians  have  none? 

Capt.  Hunter.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  Slavish  schools  conducted  in  English? 

Capt.  Hunter.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  nationalities  that  have 
schools  there? 

Capt.  Hunter.  I  believe  that  the  Polish  have. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  their  schools  conducted  in  English? 

Capt.  Hunter.  Well,  they  are  taught  by  the  nuns,  and  I  could  not 
tell  you. 

Senator  Sterling.  Would  there  be  school  facilities  where  they 
could  be  taught  English  in  your  town? 

Capt.  Hunter.  Ev^ery  child  in  the  town  we  provide  schools  for. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  they  would  not  have  to  have  these  Slavish 
schools  ? 

Capt.  Hunter.  No;  we  have  in  our  town  eight  large  school 
buildmgs. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  English  is  taught  in  all  the  schools — ^the 
private  schools  as  well  as  the  public  schools? 

Capt.  Hunter.  They  do  not  in  their  foreign  schools. 

Senator  Walsh.  Haven't  you  a  law  in  this  State  requiring  that 
English  shall  be  taught  in  the  schools? 

^Capt.  Hunter.  It  is  supposed  to  be,  but  those  schools  we  have 
no  jurisdiction  over. 

Senator  Walsh.  Haven't  you  jurisdiction  over  them  if  there  is 
a  law  requiring  English  to  be  taught  to  all  children? 

Capt.  Hunter.  I  do  not  think  anyone  has  went  into  the  trouble. 
They  are  taught  in  the  basements  of  the  churches,  and  we  never 
interfere. 

TESTIMONY  OP  ME.  C.  L.  SCHTJCK. 

(C.  L.  Schuck  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been 
dulv  sworn,  testified  as  follows:) 

'The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Schuck,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you. 

Mr.  Schuck.  I  wish  to  saj  in  the  beginning  that  this  committee 
is  not  here  at  its  own  instigation  and  that  we  regret  to  have  to  take  up 
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your  time,  but  after  reading  the  papers  last  night  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Feeney's  testimony,  who  said  that  he  was  an  organizer  for  Charleroi, 
and  who  characterized  the  committee  in  the  way  that  he  did,  the 
committee  that  I  represent,  I  suppose  that  there  were  a  dozen  phone 
calls — telephone  calls — asking  that  this  should  be  in  some  way  cor- 
rected in  the  public  mind. 

The  reason  that  I  was  called  was  from  the  fact  that  at  the  last 
board  of  trade  meeting  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  draft 
a  resolution  protesting  against  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  testimony  in 
Washington  about  the  bad  living  conditions.  We  sent  a  telegram 
in  regard  to  that  protest  to  Senator  Kenyon ;  and  we  know  that  the 
foreign  element  lived  just  as  well  as  they  wanted  to  and  as  we  could 
teach  them  to,  and  that  they  had  the  money  to  live  better  if  they 
desired  so  to  ao.  So  last  night  when  the  paper  came  out  with  this 
characterization  of  the  committee,  and  characterizing  our  town  as 
a  bloodthirsty  town,  where  we  had  sworn  in  deputies  that  were 
chiefly  ex-gam:blers,  etc.,  I  started  out  at  9  o'clock  last  night  to  get 
Senator  Kenyon  on  the  'phone,  and  I  did  not  reach  him  until  10 
o'clock  this  morning,  by  telegram. 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  if  I  am  allowed  to  go  on  for  a  few  minutes, 
I  have  here  as  exhibits  which  I  wish  to  leave  with  the  committee, 
three  newspapers,  one  giving  the  burgess'  proclamation,  the  next 
giving  the  citizens'  meeting  at  the  time  when  the  Citizens'  Protec- 
tive League  was  formed  and  the  resolution  adopted ;  and  there  the 
burgess  asked  that  they  stand  up  in  rows  of  12  citizens,  those  who 
would  volunteer  to  act  as  special  oflScers  in  case  that  they  were 
needed.    Not  a  one  failed  to  stand  up. 

I  will  tell  you  why  the  meeting  was  necessary.  After  we  swore 
in  all  of  that  body — ^I  will  have  for  the  record  a  full  list  of  the 
names,  which  I  got  at  the  police  station  before  we  left — about  900 
citizens  who  will  act  as  officers  in  case  they  are  needed ;  but,  in  fact, 
they  have  got  the  town  in  such  a  way  that  their  services  are  not 
needed. 

I  said  I  would  refer  to  a  point  in  this  testimony  of  the  general 
character  of  these  citizens.  They  are  such  as  you  would  pick  up  in 
calling  a  public  meeting.  I  will  come  to  the  point  that  I  was  after. 
I  want  you  to  know  why  it  was  called.  We,  as  citizens,  and  you 
who  have  visited  industrial  towns  have  had  the  same  experience, 
and  many  believed  that  we  could  go  through  these  parades,  and 
that  they  were  harmless.  Well,  they  passed  my  office.  They  passed 
my  office  quietly  one  day.  I  believed  in  the  same  way.  I  will  say 
that  I  thought  that  the  meetings  could  be  held  and  that  there 
would  be  no  harm  come  from  them. 

I,  as  burgess,  was  disposed  to  be  lenient.  They  had  their  pa- 
rades and  they  continued  to  grow,  and  they  would  traverse  the 
town  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other.  The  question  was  if 
we  thought  we  could  let  meetings  and  parades  go  on  harmlessly. 
I  was  in  a  little  meeting  of  a  dozen  citizens  which  said,  "  What  shall 
we  do?  I  went  out  from  that  meeting  and  I  stood  in  front  of  my 
office,  and  it  was  about  the  second  or  third  parade,  and  uncon- 
sciously those  men  when  they  are  turned  loose  they  don't  know 
what  they  will  do.  The  men  will  instruct  them  and  tell  them  to 
do  this  and  that.     I  went  out  from  this  meeting.     I  was  sort  of 
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convinced  that  the  parades  and  the  meetings  were  harmless,  be- 
cause the  town  had  been  absolutely  quiet.  It  had  been  quieter  than 
it  was  in  the  mill  days,  because  there  were  no  whistles  and  no 
noises.  I  was  hollered  at  in  a  joking  way,  and  I  was  told  to  take 
my  hat  oft  to  that  parade.  I  did  not  get  angry  at  that,  but  I  could 
see  that  this  contingent  could  unconsciously  be  aroused  by  over- 
enthusiastic  men  and  I  know  that  every  day  this  went  on  there 
was  further  infractions  or  indiscretions  made  by  them.  Men  would 
run  and  grab  them^  grab  other  men  from  the  curb. 

So  the  leading  citizens  in  town  consulted  with  the  burgess,  and 
asked  him  to  do  it,  and  he  decided  to  promulgate  a  proclamation  in 
the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  and  ask  that  there  be  no  further  parades 
or  public  meetings.  I  have  the  paper  with  a  full  account  of  the 
meeting.  In  this  proclamation  he  asked  the  people  to  back  him  up 
in  all  he  has  asked  in  the  enforcement  of  law  and  order. 

I  did  not  finish  this  little  point,  that  I  became  convinced  that  these 
meetings  could  not  go  on,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  there  may  be 
something  said  about  freedom.  The  next  morning  we  had  a  counter- 
parade  from  Denora,  and  our  burgess  had  made  a  proclamation  that 
our  people  should  not  parade.  This  public  meeting  had  a  great 
moral  effect,  because  these  men  went  out,  900  of  them,  with  special 
officers'  badges  on  them,  law  and  order.  They  were  simply  to  pre- 
serve law  and  order  while  this  unrest  was  on.  This  parade  started 
from  Denora,  and  it  was  the  source  of  considerable  excitement  and 
contention,  and  by  that  time  we  had  the  assistance  of  a  squad  of 
State  police,  who  headed  the  citizens'  body,  and  we  went  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  town;  and  several  of  the  citizens  went  down  and  asked 
the  Denora  parade  to  stop,  and  that  we  would  have  no  disorder,  and 
there  was  in  the  act  of  tearing  down  the  burgess'  proclamation  off  a 
telephone  pole,  and  one  of  the  special  officers  protested  to  him  about 
it — a  colored  man — and  the  colored  man  said  that  he  was  reaching 
in  his  pocket  for  his  gun,  and  the  colored  man  drew  his  gun  and  shot 
him  in  his  shoulder  and  he  was  taken  to  the  police  station ;  and  they 
were  placed  under  bond ;  he  was  placed  under  bond,  and  so  was  the 
colored  man,  the  special  officer;  and  then  it  developed  that  the  man 
who  did  tear  down  the  proclamation  did  have  a  48-caliber  revolver 
in  his  pocket.  They  were  both  placed  under  arrest.  It  was  felt  that 
that  was  the  thing  to  do ;  and  then  it  was  shown  that  this  official  was 
vindicated,  that  he  was  within  his  rights  when  he  did  what  he  did. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  they  both  placed  under  bonds  for  their 
appearance  in  court? 

Mr.  ScHUCK.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  are.  They  were  placed  under 
bonds,  $500  and  $200,  that  day.  That  is  the  most  that  I  know  about 
that. 

I  want  to  say  this  about  these  950:  That  when  we  were  coming 
df)wn  we  took  this  police  record  of  the  900  special  officers  and  we 
picked  out  150  names,  representatives  of  the  committee,  and  we 
scanned  them  over  in  order  that  you  might  know  the  various  occupa- 
tions that  they  are  in.  Amon^  them  is  four  ministers  and  four 
public-school  tieachers,  our  superintendent  of  schools,  bankers,  presi- 
dent of  one  bank  and  cashiers  of  two,  and  those  are  our  citizens  who 
joined  together  to  preserve  law  and  order,  and  they  took  no  part  in 
the  controversy  between  the  employer  and  the  employees. 
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Senator  McKeliar.  How  many  colored  men  were  there  in  them? 

Mr.  ScHucK.  Well,  just  as  it  would  be  in  a  town  of  that  kind  and 
in  the  meeting  of  that  kind. 

Senator  McKellar.  About  how  many  are  there  ? 

Mr.  ScHucK.  I  do  not  suppose  in  that  there  would  be  more  than 
20  or  30  colored  men. 

Senator  McKellar.  Is  there  any  feeling  of  resentment  on  the  part 
of  the  white  people  that  colored  officers  should  be  designated  in  this 
way? 

Mr.  ScHucK.  There  is  some  criticism,  but  I  will  tell  you  a  little 
experience  I  had  in  that  connection.  There  was  a  petition  came — a 
petition  was  circulated  to  discharge  all  of  the  colored  men  from  the 
force.  There  are  certain  classes  of  foreign  people  that  detest  the 
colored  man,  and  that  petition  was  sent  in  to  the  burgess,  and  he  was 
inclined  to  listen  to  it  and  discharge  all  of  them;  but  it  developed 
that  the  petition  was  fostered  and  drawn  in  another  town  and 
brought  to  our  town  and  signed  largely  by  people  who  were  not  of 
our  town.  The  head  of  our  Citizens'  Protective  League  stated  to 
me — I  was  inclined  to  think  that  it  should  be  done — and  William 
Houston,  an  ex-captain  in  the  service  in  France,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  protective  league,  he  said — I  asked  him,  "  Is  this  a  good  idea?" 
He  said :  "  Well,  if  some  of  those  petitioners,  the  people  who  object  to 
these  colored  people,  will  go  out  and  take  their  places,  then  it  will 
be  all  right,  because  they  were  right  there  on  the  morning  that  the 
Denora  parade  started,  and  I  did  not  see  any  of  them  " 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  say  that  the  colored  men  were  all  ex- 
soldiers  ? 

Mr.  ScHUCK.  Well,  I  could  not  say  so.  They  attempted  to  pick 
them,  because  William  Houston  is  an  ex-captain  of  the  Rainbow  Di- 
vision, and  he  handled  it  immensely  well.  The  only  arrests  made 
were  two  men — two  women  who  attempted  to  throw  pepper  in  the 
eyes  of  two  policemen. 

Senator  Sterling.  At  that  parade,  they  turned  back  when  they 
saw  that  the  soldiers  were  armed  ? 

Mr.  ScHucK.  The  State  policemen  rode  out  and  said 

Mr.  Rubin.  May  I  ask  if  he  got  a  permit  for  the  holding  of  that 
meeting? 

Mr.  ScnucK.  The  burgess  called  the  citizens  together,  and  lie  asked 
the  citizens  to  back  up  his  proposition,  and  they  me  at  the  high-school 
building  that  night  and  they  planned  the  Citizens'  Protective  League. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  something  that  came 
up  to-day.  There  is  a  lady  testified  that  she  was  on  the  street  and 
that  her  husband  went  into  a  store  to  get  something,  and  he  came  out, 
and  he  took  her  by  the  arm  and  started  up  the  street,  and  an  officer 
<;ame  along — I  am  not  certain  about  him  being  a  colored  man ;  it  was 
not  a  colored  man — and  arrested  her  and  took  her  away  from  her 
husband  and  bruised  her,  and  she  put  up  $50  before  the  burgess,  and 
they  appeared  at  9.30  o'clock  the  next  morning — ^the  case  was  set  be- 
tween 8.30  and  9.30 — and  they  appeared  at  9.20  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing and  were  told  that  the  case  had  been  dispose^  of  and  the  $60 
forfeited. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 
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Mr.  ScHUCK.  In  my  work  I  know  of  the  incident  of  her  arrest; 
but  as  to  what  proceedings  were  had  in  the  police  court  I  do  not  know. 
But  our  police  court  has  not  been  conducted  that  way  in  the  past. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  case? 

Mr.  ScHucK.  I  do  about  the  arrest.  That  took  place  the  second 
nirfit. 

The  Chairman.  About  6  o'clock? 

Mr.  ScHucK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  there  any  grounds  for  that  arrest? 

Mr.  ScHucK.  I  wUl  tell  you  about  what  grounds  there  were.  I 
heard  about  the  case  the  next  morning.  I  want  just  to  say  that  we 
feel  this  way  toward  the  foreigners:  They  are  bad;  and  the  women, 
they  do  not  know  what  to  do 

Senator  Walsh!  I  think  that  they  ought  to  be  treated  right. 

Mr.  ScHUCK.  Well,  this  woman  knew  that  she  could  not  loiter  on 
the  street,  because  the  special  officers,  they  were  put  there  to  keep  the 
street  clear,  and  it  was  out  on  Morgan  Avenue  that  this  happened. 
The  man  went  into  the  house,  and  the  woman  made  a  demonstration 
on  the  street,  and  on  this  occasion  they  attempted  to  throw  pepper  in 
the  eyes  of  the  officers,  and  two  of  the  most  boisterous  women  were 
arrested.  I  believe  that  was  one  of  the  women  that  was  taken  to  the 
police  station. 

Senator  McIvellar.  That  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  testimony 
here.  The  testimony  here  of  this  young  woman — certainly  she  was  a 
well-appearing  young  woman,  a  very  quiet  sort  of  appearing  young 
woman — she  testified  that  she  had  a  little  girl  3  years  old  with  her — 
she  called  it  her  baby — that  the  husband  was  with  her,  and  was  pass- 
ing in  front  of  a  store,  and  the  husband  went  in  to  buy  a  package  of 
cigarettes;  and  when  he  came  out  an  officer  had  ridden  up  and  taken 
her  by  the  arm  and  had  accused  her  of  calling  him  a  son  of  a  bitch ; 
and  that  he  grabbed  her  roughly  and  bruised  her  and  took  her  to 
jail;  and  he  kept  her  there  until  the  husband  put  up  $50,  and  the  $50 
was  forfeited.  If  those  were  the  facts,  somebody  owes  that  woman  a 
reparation.    If  it  is  true,  it  is  an  outrage. 

Mr.  ScHUCK.  I  can  not  answer,  only  that  it  is  not  reasonable,  the 
way  the  citizens  and  the  officers  even  trv  to  handle  themselves. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  you  would  not  defend  a  proposition  of 
that  kind? 

Mr.  ScHUCK.  No,  sir;  certainly  not. 

Senator  McKellar.  Will  you  look  that  up  ? 

Mr.  ScHucK.  Yes;  I  will  ask  the  burgess  about  that  hearing;  but, 
as  I  understand  it,  she  never  got  her  forfeit  back  because  she  was  10 
minutes  late.    I  will  write  Senator  Kenyon  about  that. 

Senator  McEjellar.  And  I  would  like  to  have  made  a  part  of  that 
inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  two  women  were  compelled  to  march 
down  between  files 

Mr.  ScHUCK.  I  am  satisfied  that  that  was  the  time  when  this  hap- 
pened. There  was  a  nitmber  of  foreign  women  that  went  out  and 
were  boisterous.  Women  came  to  the  station  with  babies  in  their 
arms,  and  the  officers  asked  they  why  they  were  not  in  their  homes 
and  they  were  out  in  the  street  and  were  arrested. 

Senator  McKellar.  This  young  woman  made  a  very  great  impres- 
sion upon  me. 
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Mr.  ScHucK.  Can  you  give  the  name? 

Mr.  Rubin.  Their  name  is  Andy  Banks.  The  mother  of  Mrs. 
Banks  was  assaulted  also. 

Mr.  ScHucK.  Andy  Banks ;  thai  is  a  peculiar  name  for  a  woman. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Mrs.  Andy  Banks. 

Mr.  ScHucK.  I  will  tell  you  what  we  did.  We  heard  of  all  kinds 
of  reports  of  mistreatment  of  these  people  by  the  special  officers.  It 
is  our  dutv  as  citizens  to  have  every  one  of  these  stories  traced  down, 
and  I  believe  that  we  should,  because  it  is  the  method  practiced  in 
neighboring  towns  of  breaking  down  our  defense.  This  has  been 
to  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  striker  as  much  as  to  anybody 
else.  We  have  had  only  one  man  hurt.  I  doubt  when  these  that  you 
have  cited ;  I  believe  that  when  they  are  investigated,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  was  fault  on  both  sides.  We  have  had  law  and  order,  due 
to  the  citizens  taking  hold  of  the  situation,  and  we  are  here  to  defend 
our  fown. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  strikers  are  there  out  in  your  town? 

Mr.  ScHucK.  I  will  say — ^I  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Hunter  qualified 
it.  He  should  have  qualified  that  as  to  the  actual  strikers.  We 
have  six  mills,  and  two  of  them  are  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration and  four  independent,  and  the  actual  strikers,  I  do  not  think 
that  there  are  8,000  people  who  are  out  of  employment  because  the 
mill  shut  down.  Out  of  that  8,000  who  are  not  working  to-day,  I 
don't  believe  there  is  over  a  thousand — ^that  is  high,  I  think — ^that 
wanted  to  strike  for  the  sake  of  striking;  I  don't  think  there  are 
more  than  2,000  of  them. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  out  of  the  entire  population  of  23,000  people, 
practically  every  single  person  that  is  working  in  the  industry  is 
out  of  employment  ? 

Mr.  Shuck.  They  were  for  about  two  weeks,  but  last  Monday  they 
began  to  start. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  not  that  an  unusually  large  percentage  of  per- 
sons employed  of  that  population?  I  have  been  under  the  impres- 
sion that  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  a  community 
are  employed  in  the  industries.    You  have  over  one-third. 

Mr.  ScHUCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  you  only  will  have  one  child  and  one  wo- 
man  

Mr.  ScHucK.  Well,  I  will  explain  that.  We  practically  are  the 
employment  office  or  source  of  employment  for  half  a  dozen  towns 
around. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  that  these  people  live  in  other  towns? 

Mr.  ScHucK.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  where  a  great  deal  of  our  trouble 
comes  from.    They  have  their  rooms  all  around  the  town. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  want  to  ask  another  question.  I  will  have  to 
get  the  stenographer  to  give  you  the  name.    It  is  a  storekeeper 

Mr.  Rubin.  Andy  Plever. 

Senator  McKellar.  Yes ;  and  he  was  on  the  stand  this  afternoon, 
and  he  testified  that  he  was  a  storekeeper,  and  as  he  opened  his 
door  one  morning,  some  man  was  standing  outside  in  the  rain,  and 
he  said,  "  Come  in  out  of  the  rain  " ;  and  about  that  time  one  of  the 
State  constabulary  rode  up  and  struck  him  over  the  head,  and  he 
has  got  a  very  bad  wound  on  his  head  now,  and  they  arrested  him, 
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and  they  took  him  to  jail  and  they  fined  him  $6,  and  they  made  him 
put  up  $300  worth  of  Liberty  bonds ;  and  he  went  to  the  county  seat 
and  undertook  to  have  the  one  who  arrested  him  indicted,  and  as 
soon  as  the  man  got  notice  of  that  be  came  with,  some  assistants  and 
arrested  him  again  and  took  him  back,  and  they  made  him  put  up 
$500  in  Liberty  bonds,  making  $800  in  all;  and  have  wondered  if 
that  story  was  true. 

Mr.  ScHucK.  Well,  I  will  get  you 

Senator  McKellar.  You  do  not  know  the  facts? 

Mr.  ScHucK.  I  know  the  public  version.    Where  is  his  store? 

Senator  McKellar.  I  do  not  know  where  it  is. 

Mr.  ScHucK.  He  should  have  been  asked  in  this  testimony,  ac- 
cording to  the  public  idea  Whether  or  not  he  had  not  told  the  strikers 
that  were  out  on  the  street  and  the  police  kept  moving  on,  whether 
or  not  he  did  not  tell  them  to  go  into  a  store,  that  that  was  his 
property,  and  that  they  could  go  in  there  whenever  they  wanted  to. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  would  that  affect  him?  He  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  invite  anybody  into  the  store,  a  store  that  belongs  to 
him,  without  being  arrested  for  it. 

Mr.  ScHUCK.  I  would  like  to  finish  the  question  before  the  answer. 
I  will  answer,  too. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  am  asking  the  question,  not  answering  it. 

Mr.  ScHucK.  This  is  the  version  I  got  from  a  newspaper  man,  that 
he  remonstrated,  and  that  he  reached  over  and  seized  the  officer  from 
the  curb,  and  that  the  officer  reached  over  and  struck  him.  That  is 
the  way  that  I  got  4t.  I  am  not  here  to  argue  about  this.  I  am 
onlv  interested  in  preserving  law  and  order. 

iSenator  McKellar.  And  that  is  the  very 

Mr.  ScHUCK  (interrupting).  And  this  man  should  have  been  asked 
that  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  him  the  question  if  his  store  was  an 
assembling  place  for  the  strikers. 

Mr.  ScHucK.  And  he  said  that  he  would 

The  Chairman.  He  said  that  anybody  could  come  in  that  wanted 
to. 

Mr.  ScHucK.  And  he  had  annoyed  the  officers  by  inviting  them 
in? 

Senator  McKellar.  And  when  an  officer  is  on  duty,  because  he 
is  an  officer,  has  he  a  right  to  club  a  man  and  to  arrest  him  and  to 
rearrest  him  again  ? 

Mr.  ScHUCK.  I  was  told — this  is  a  State  police  officer? 

Senator  McKellar.  Yes. 

Mr.  ScHUCK.  What  he  said.  I  think  that  they  have  a  warrant  out 
for  him,  for  assault  and  battery,  for  the  State  police  officer. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  might  include  that  in  the  proof.  That 
is  a  very  unusual  occurrence,  and  I  would  like  to  know  what  oc- 
curred. 

Mr.  ScHUCK.  What  I  heard  about  this  man  is,  from  what  I  heard, 
that  this  man  had  defied  the  officer.  I  might  get  the  affidavit  of  the 
officer,  if  that  would  do  any  good. 

Senator  McKellar.  We  would  like  to  get  disinterested  persons. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  have  a  very  serious  problem,  with  8,000 
people  here  out  of  work,  with  not  an  industry  running,  and  only 
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3,000  English-speaking  people  in  your  community.    I  should  think 
that  there  was  a  very  great  responsibility  upon  men  like  yourself. 

Mr.  ScuucK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  it  behooves  them  to  be  impartial,  in  order 
to  bring  about  peace  and  to  preserve  order? 

Mr.  ScHucK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  I  think  that  they  should  try  to  keep  an 
open  mind. 

Mr.  ScHUCK.  Yes;  we  try.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  think  that 
Dr.  Hunter — I  would  like  to  qualify  what  he  said.  I  think  that 
the  doctor  was  perfectly  right  when  he  said  that  there  were  a  couple 
of  thousand  of  English  American  speaking  people — American  bom 
people.  Three-fourths  of  our  foreigners  can  talk  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  they  have  their  own  customs 

Mr.  Schuck.  Yes;  they  have  their  own  customs;  and  I  think 
there  are  5,000  American  bom.  It  is  hard  to  get  at  that  unless  you 
have  these  by  districts. 

Senator  Walsh.  Would  it  not  operate  very  much  to  preserve  order, 
the  law  and  order,  if  the  people  who  could  reach  these  people  could 
go  to  them  and  preach  law  and  order?  Why  don't  you  allow  the 
organizers  to  talk  law  and  order  to  them? 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  foreign  community  that  is  practically 
moved  into  your  community — ^these  Italians 

Mr.  Schuck.  I  was  connected  with  the  board  of  trade  10  years  ago 
when  we  took  a  census  of  the  town,  and  the  greatest  number  in  em- 
ployment were  Slavs  and  the  next  were  Greeks  and  the  next  were 
Italians.  There  are  more  of  the  Italian  children  in  the  schools.  We 
have  quite  a  different  nationality  in  our  public  schools,  including  a 
Jap  and  a  Chinese. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  Japs  and  the  Chinese  get  along  all  right? 

Mr.  Schuck.  Well,  we  have  great  problems,  and  it  is  a  question  for 
the  few  Americans  that  are  in  this  community  to  guide  a  community 
like  this,  and  that  is  one  of  tlie  things  that  has  brought  us  here.  We 
do  not  care  to  be  criticized  when  we  have  done  as  much  work  as  we 
have.  The  superintendent  of  schools  was  talking  to  me  yesterday  on 
this  disorder  and  the  enforcement  of  order.  We  have  had  no  dis- 
order, because  we  have  prevented  it.  He  says  he  was  highly  pleased 
with  the  number  of  foreign  boys  who  were  attending  the  schools  there 
and  who  were  graduating,  and  the  kind  that  were  going  to  be  Ameri- 
cans, and  that  there  was  not  a  one  that  he  had  heard  anything  of  that 
had  anything  to  do  at  all  with  this  strike.  Those  boys  that  have  gone 
through  the  schools  are  as  good  Americans  as  ourselves. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  they  speak  the  English  language  ? 

Mr.  Schuck.  Yes,  sir;  they  speak  the  English  language  and  gradu- 
ate from  the  high  school,  and  they  were  out  at  this  meeting,  and  they 
wear  the  State  officer  badges,  and  they  are  as  good  citizens  as  any  of 
them. 

Senator  McKeixar.  How  many  of  them  have  been  graduated  from 
those  schools? 

Mr.  Schuck.  I  suppose  that  we  have  graduated  several  hundred 
of  those  foreign  boys;  and  those  foreign  boys,  when  you  get  them 
Americanized,  they  are  as  good  citizens  as  anybody,  and  really  our 
town  is  proud  of  the  schools;  but  this  is  the  floating  population  that  is 
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causing  us  concern.  Among  the  list  that  we  have  brought  here,  which 
we  will  leave  with  you,  out  of  the  900, 1  dare  say,  that  there  are  three 
or  four  hundred  that  are  really  mill  workers  and  foreign  men. 

Mr.  Rubin.  May  I  aslt  this  one  question  ?  What  trouble  have  you 
had  with  the  foreigners  other  than  joining  the  union? 

Mr.  ScHucK.  Well,  I  do  not  see  what  he  would  refer  to.  We  have 
never  had  any  trouble  since  1900  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Not  any  trouble  at  all  ? 

Mr.  ScHucK.  Not  any  trouble  at  all. 

Mr.  Rubin.  And  the  only  trouble  that  you  apprehended  was  the 
forming  of  the  union  and  a  strike 

Mr.  ScHucK.  No ;  it  was  the  parades  and  the  marching  there  which 
brewed  riot. 

Senator  Sterling.  Let  me  ask,  at  this  public  meeting  were  the 
merits  of  the  controversy  discussed  at  all  ? 

Mr.  ScHucK.  Yes;  the  necessity  of  preserving  law  and  order,  and 
the  people  keeping  cool  and  upholding  the  officers  of  the  law.  They 
were  careful  there,  as  I  am  careful  here,  not  to  raise  this  issue. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  the  question  of  unionism  presented  there 
at  aU? 

Mr.  ScHucK.  It  was  never  mentioned. 

TESTIUOITT  OF  MB.  J.  D.  WHITE. 

(J.  D.  White  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:) 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  justice  of  the  peace? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  sit,  if  you  desire. 

Mr.  White.  I  thought  that  you  wanted  me  to  stand  up. 

The  Chairman.  Our  time  is  limited,  and  I  wish  that  you  would  go 
into  this  and  tell  it  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  White.  I  was  invited  this  afternoon  to  appear  before  this  com- 
mittee and  review  the  accusations  or  the  claims  that  abuses  have  been 
carried  on  in  Monessen.  I  do  not  care  to  say  very  much,  except  to 
certify,  as  an  observer,  that  I  think  the  law  "has  been  enforced  effi- 
cienty,  lawfully,  and  commendably. 

Senator  McKei^lar.  Did  the  case  of  the  little  lady  who  was  ar- 
rested in  front  of  the  store  come  before  you  ? 

Mr.  White.  No. 

Senator  McKjELiLAR.  Did  you  happen  to  know  anything  about  it 
of  your  own  knowledge? 

Mr.  White.  Mr.  Schuck  gave  the  version  as  it  is  given  commonly 
in  the  town,  and  the  way  that  I  heard  it,  that  they  were  obstruc- 
tionists and  unlawful. 

Senator  McKellar.  If  they  had  been  notified  to  come  to  court  at 
8.30  to  9.30,  and  when  they  got  there  at  9.20,  you  would  not  have 
permitted  a  forfeit  in  your  court,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know  what  the  custom  of  the  burgess  is. 
That  was  a  burgess  hearing.^ 

Senator  McKSllar.  And  is  that  the  way  that  you  notify  them — 
to  come  before  your  court  from  8  to  9,  or  from  9  to  10? 

Mr.  White.  Well,  we  have  that  way  in  the  civil  examination,  but 
not  in  the  criminal.    It  is  a  State  minute. 
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Senator  McKellar.  The  reason  that  I  ask  that  is  that  they  are 
granted  an  hour's  grace  in  my  State,  and  this  couple  both  testified 
that  that  was  the  grace  given  them;  that  they  should  be  there  be- 
tween 8.30  and  9.30,  and  at  9.20  they  were  told  that  their  forfeit  had 
been  forfeited  to  the  county. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  case? 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  any  of  these  cases  come  before  you  as  a 
justice,  of  the  peace  ? 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Where  they  have  disorderly  conduct  charges, 
do  they  come  before  you? 

Mr.  White.  I  have  had  some  disorderly  conduct,  but  not  very 
much. 

Senator  Sterling.  Where  the  strikers  have  been  arrested? 

Mr.  White.  I  have  had  some, 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many? 

Mr.  White.  Well,  I  have  had  19  arrests  for  unlawful  assembly 
and  3  for  inciting  riots;  I  think  22  in  all. 

Senator  Sterling.  Twenty- two  altogether? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  did  you  dispose  of  those  cases? 

Mr.  White.  In  the  19  cases — that  is,  of  the  unlawful  assembly — 
I  discharged  2  and  placed  17  under  $200  bail  for  the  court. 

The  Chairman.  I  guess  that  is  about  all  the  information  that  you 
can  give  us. 

TESTIMOITT  OF  MB.  A.  £.  THOMAS. 

(A.  E.  Thomas  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness  and,  having 
been  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:) 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Banker. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  situation  there? 

Mr.  Thomas.  The  only  thing  that  I  can  say  is  that  I  object  and 
resent  the  statement  of  Mr.  Feeney  made  before  you  as  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  citizens  of  Monessen,  as  to  their  being  the  riffraflf 
and  gamblers  and  cutthroats,  or  anything  else  that  he  might  have 
to  call  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Thomas.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  take  you  as  an  exhibit  on  that? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTIMOmr  OF  MB.  H.  N.  ODBEET. 

(H.  N.  Odbert  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Odbert,  what  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Odbert.  Real  estate. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  testimony  about  the  same  as  these  other 
gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Odbert.  Just  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  add  anything  to  it? 

Mr.  Odbert.  I  do  not  think  so. 
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Senator  Phipps.  Have  you  seen  any  disorder  in  Monessen  since 
the  strike,  since  the  22d  day  of  September? 

Mr.  Odbert.  No,  sir;  none  whatever. 

Senator  Phipps.  Prior  to  that  time — ^that  is,  when  the  public  meet- 
ings were  being  held,  involving  marching  in  the  street,  parades — were 
you  fearful  that  they  would  lead  to  trouble  among  your  people? 

Mr.  Odbert.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Did  you  see  any  incidents  where  men,  spectators 
along  the  sidewalks,  for  instance,  were  interfered  with  by  the  march- 
ers? 

Mr.  Odbert.  Well,  I  saw  two  men  and  they  were  motioned  to  to 
come  out  in  the  parade,  but  they  were  not  interefered  with.  I  can 
not  say  that  there  was  any  disorder.  I  heard  some  people  called 
"  scabs  "  and  they  were  hollered  at,  but  that  was  the  only  thing. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  was  that  generally  done? 

Mr.  Odbert.  No;  not  generally;  it  was  not  done  frequently. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  you  present  at  the  public  meeting  when 
the  men  were  sworn  in  that  night? 

Mr.  Odbert.  No.  I  was  at  the  board  of  trade  meeting,  where  a 
resolution  was  passed  resenting  the  statements  of  the  riffraff  and 
cutthroats,  and  that  committee  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
senting that  statement. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  was  the  purpose  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Odbert.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubin.  I  think  that  in  fairness  to  the  citizens  of  Monessen 
that  Mr.  Feeney  did  not  refer  to  anybody  but  the  colored  men. 

Mr.  Odbert.  As  I  recall  it,  he  did  not  state  it  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Schuck,  I  want  to  say  to  you,  in  regard 
to  this  telegram  that  you  sent  to  me  that  I  have  received  so  many 
telegrams  that  I  do  not  know  whether  I  received  your  telegram  or 
not,  but  we  filed  it  with  the  papers.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  answer 
all  the  mail  and  telegrams  tnat  I  received  about  the  strike. 

Mr.  Schuck.  I  should  be  pleased  to  have  that  list  and  the  articles 
referred  to  go  into  the  record. 

The  CnAiftMAN.  It  may  be  printed  in  the  record. 

(The  proclamations,  lists,  resolutions,  and  articles  in  the  news- 
papers referred  to  are  here  inserted  in  the  record  in  full,  as  follows:) 


MONESSEN   SPECIAL  OFFICERS. 


Name. 

Occupation. 

Name. 

Occupation. 

D.  R.  Rcdpers 

Grocer. 
Barber. 
Garage. 
Grrcer. 
Hotel. 
Bank  clerk. 
Dry  (ioods. 
Freight  agent. 
Contractcr. 
Bank  clerk.. 
Hotel. 
Insurance. 
Heal  estate. 
Grocer. 
Do. 
Butcher. 

Western  Union  operator. 
Florist. 
Automobiles. 
Tailor. 
Minister. 

C.  I.  Duvall 

Real  estate. 

F.  D.  FlGmlng 

Jos.  BrowTi 

Mill  man. 

Ge'^.  F.Phil  ips 

C.H.  Diis...      . 

Real  estate. 

Dale  Warman 

Chas.  A.  Geiss 

H.  H.  Snyder 

J.  H.  Racy..  . 

Jay  Carman 

U.  F.  Blackburn.... 

Lorrin  Culler 

E.  B.Slotterbeck.... 
J.  B.  Whit« 

Insiu^nce. 

Principal  of  schools. 

Secret^u-y  board  of  trade. 

Physician. 

Justice  of  peace. 

Banker. 

Dry  Goods. 

Shoes. 

Real  estate. 

Dry  goods. 

Publisher. 

Dry  Goods. 

Druggist. 

Dry  goods. 

Sign  painter. 

C.  L.Jones 

W.H.Reese 

R.  B.  Sc>tt 

A.  E.  Thomas 

W.  Morse  Ney 

1  G.  A.  Homann 

J.  E.  Newcomer 

Alex.  Daunut 

G.  H.  Thomas 

Jas.  W.  Gorman 

W.  P.  Kirk 

J.J.  Goulding 

Chas.  Friedhoff 

E.  L.Hibbs 

W.  0.  Berry 

J  lies  Albert 

Aueiist  Peters 

L,  Jamison 

Mike  Joseph 

J.  P.Craig 

R  iger  Richards 

S.  S.  Jones 

Geo.  R.  Warman.... 

W.J.  Merritt 

MlkeSkirpan. 

C.  L.  Lewis 

Real  estate. 

D«R.  Graham 
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Name. 

Occupation. 

Name. 

Occupation. 

A.  R.  Nev 

Dry  goods. 
Bank  president. 
Undertaker. 
Real  estate. 
Reporter. 
Druggist. 
Realestate. 
Mill  worker. 
Butcher. 
Publisher. 
Commission  man. 
Bank  president. 
Insurance. 
Commission  man. 
Blacksmith. 
Shoes. 
Banker. 
Coal  operator. 
Physician. 
Mill  worker. 
Mill  foreman. 
Box  manufacturer.    • 
Postal  clerk. 
Mill  worker. 

Superintendent  of  transpor- 
tation. 
Restaurant. 
MUl  worker. 
Architect. 
MUl  worker. 
Minister. 
Grocer. 
Mill  foreman. 
Assessor. 
Real  estate. 
Fish  dealer. 
Shearman. 
Mill  worker. 
Yardmaster. 
Barber. 
Steel  worker. 
Molder. 
Carpenter. 
Tax  collector. 
Dentist. 

High-school  teacher. 
Machinist. 
Mill  foreman.                            1 

H.  E.  Gress 

0.  F.  Pannabaker... 

J.  C.  Lermann 

Chas.  Sprouse 

James  E.  McShane.. 

8.  W.  Lause 

J.  B.  Swain 

Superintendent  of  schools. 
A  ssistant  auditor. 

Geo.  Nash       

R.  S.  Kelly 

Clerk. 

MikeMaliniak 

F.J.  Lane 

Grocery  clerk 
Mail  carrier. 

Guy  R.  Eddy *. 

John  Reed 

Roller. 
Minister. 

M.  A.  Daugherty.... 

Morris  Rozner 

C.  L.  Schuck 

Joe  Pamelli 

Jos  Leone 

Barber. 

Wm.  Hough 

Frank  Garrett 

Wm.  Jones 

Blacksmith. 

Roller. 

Automobiles. 

J.  H.  Kellv  

A.  N.  Chalfant 

Frank  Venneri 

J.  D.  Chamberlain. . 

F.  A.  Loliman 

D.  R.  Woodfill 

S.  S.  Townsend 

C  S  Regan  

Boss  roller. 

M.  E.  Ber^y 

J.  V.Conti 

Automobiles. 
Head  sliipper. 
Architect. 
Printer. 

F.  Alexander 

O.  F.  Piper 

Jesse  Hancock 

L.  P.  Carter     

Instructor. 
Glass  worker. 

W.  D.  Hunter 

Edw.  J.  Fohl 

E.  V.  Anderson 

R.  G.Todd 

Department  superintendent. 
Insurance. 

Arthur  M.Hart 

E.  H.  Robhison 

Liu"tv  Martz 

Alex'Boag.jr 

J.  O.  Lambert 

F.  J.  Mevbin 

H.  E.  Rmehart 

H.F.  Yeaton 

P.  Cameron 

Clerk. 

Auto  accessories. 
Mill  clerk. 
Assistant  paymaster. 

H.  Cherkin 

J.  A.  Oroff 

W.  P.  GemmiU 

J.  R.  Handlan 

F.J.Carroll 

Physician. 
Mill  foreman. 

W.  H.  Thomas 

Dentist. 

J.  A.  Lohman 

W.  R.Hill 

Grocer. 

J.  F.  Thompson 

Wilson  Reed 

Chas.  Devesse 

J.  G.  Farquhar 

J.  A.  Black 

August  Karlawsky.. 
J.  P.  Lvdle  

0.  Marple 

Transfer. 

Michael  Pehl 

Thos.  Hinton 

Peter  Garber 

Albert  H.  Scales.... 

n.  N.  Odbert 

Frank  Kent 

Mill  worker. 
Paper  hanger. 
Grocer. 
Do. 
Realestate. 
Roller. 

H.  P.  f*rewitt 

Gus  A.  Dregella 

J.  T.  Rodebaugh.... 

J.  A.Johnson 

John  L  Gibson 

W.  G.  Nendorfer.... 

L.  P.  PhiUon 

J.  H.  Benjamin 

C.  T.  Lemon 

P.  Johnson 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Hardware. 
Restaurant. 

O.R.Baker 

A.  K.  Saylor 

Carl  Woodward 

R.  E.  Palmer 

Charles  Hel  wig 

Walter  Allison 

Noah  Cook 

Thos.  Preston 

E.  G.  Voyiey 

M.  McMahan 

J.  R.  McFarland.... 
Ivan  Odbert 

Mechanical  engineer. 
Foreman. 
Civil  engineer. 
Minister. 

Lieutenant    United    States 
Army. 

These  are  about  150  representative  citizens  who  were  sworn  in  as  special 
officers  to  preserve  law  and  order  in  the  enforcement  of  the  burgess'  proclama- 
tion,  along  with  perhaps  750  more  loyal  mill  men. 

[E>xtract  from  Daily  Independent,  Monessen,  Pa.,  Tneaday  evening,  Sept.  23,  1919.] 

BUBGESS   ISSUES  PROCLAMATION   TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

I,  W.  B.  Stewart,  chief  burgess  of  the  borough  of  Monessen,  under  legal 
authority  Invested  In  me,  and  a  civic  duty  Imposed  upon  me,  do  hereby  give 
notice  to  all  persons  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  borough  of  Monessen 
that  I  will  strictly  and  Impartially  enforce  the  law  In  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  our  citizens  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order  and  the  protection  of  life 
and  property. 

I  hereby  proclaim: 

1.  That  all  borough  ordinances  pertaining  to  unauthorized  meetings,  parades, 
unlawful  as.semblage,  or  gatherings  will  be  strictly  enforced.  Parades  will 
not  be  permitted,  cro\vds  congregating  on  the  streets  will  not  be  allowed.  Per- 
sons walking  along  the  streets  must  go  to  and  from  their  duties  peaceably  and 
not  stop  and  engage  In  conversation  In  groups. 

2.  All  clubs  or  other  places  where  men  may  congregate  must  close  and  remain 
closed  until  further  notice. 

3.  The  sale  of  Intoxicating  drinks  shall  be  considered  a  misdemeanor  that  will 
be  reported  to  the  Federal  authorities  forthwith. 
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I  summon  every  citizen  to  aid  and  assist  to  ttie  fullest  extent  in  tlie  enforce- 
ment of  this  proclamation,  for  tiie  protection  of  tiiis  community,  tiie  maintenance 
of  the  law  and  order  and  the  enforcement  of  the  rights  of  American  citi- 
zenship. 

W.  B.  Stewabt,  Chief  Burgess. 

In  addition  to  the  proclamation  above.  Burgess  Stewart  has  called  the  citizens 
of  Monessen  to  assemble  at  the  high-school  auditorium  this  evening  to  aid  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  borough. 


{Extract  from  Daily  Independent,  MonesBen,  Pa.,  Wednesday  evening,  Sept.  24,  1919.] 
LAW  AND  ORDER  KEYNOTE  OF  GREAT  MASS  MEETING  THAT  PACKED  AUDITORIUM. 

Two  thousand  citizens  crowded  into  the  high-school  auditorium  last  night  in 
response  to  a  summons  issued  by  Burgess  W.  B.  Stewart  for  the  purpose  of 
backing  up  a  sweeping  proclamation  he  issued  late  in  the  day.  Announcement 
in  the  schools  and  in  the  newspapers  that  such  a  meeting  was  desired  brought 
out  more  citizens  than  the  building  would  hold  and  the  overflow  was  taken  care 
of  in  another  part  of  the  building.  Burgess  Stewart  presided  and  briefly  told 
his  message  and,  r-eferring  to  his  proclamation,  asked  to  have  it  read.  Great 
applause  followed  the  reading  of  the  proclamation  and  a  resolution  sustaining 
his  hand  in  the  enforcement  of  law  and  order. 

The  resolution  was  presented  and  adopted,  which  reads : 

"  RESOLUTION. 

"  Whereas  our  chief  burgess  of  the  borough  of  Monessen,  under  legal  authority 
Invested  in  me,  and  a  civic  duty  imposed  upon  me,  do  hereby  give  notice  to  all 
persons  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  borough  of  Monessen  that  I  will 
strictly  and  impartially  enforce  the  law  in  recognition  of  the  rights  of  our 
citizens  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order  and  the  protection  of  life  and 
property. 

'*  I  hereby  proclaim : 

"  1.  That  all  borough  ordinances  pertaining  to  unauthorized  meetings,  pa- 
rades, unlawful  assemblage  or  gatherings  will  be  strictly  enforced.  Parades 
will  not  be  permitted ;  crowds  congregating  on  the  streets  will  not  be  allowed. 
Persons  walking  along  the  street  must  go  to  and  from  their  duties  peaceably 
and  not  stop  to  engage  In  conversations  in  groups. 

"  2.  All  clubs  or  other  places  where  men  may  congregate  must  close  and 
remain  closed  until  further  notice. 

•*3.  The  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  shall  be  considered  a  misdemeanor  that 
>vill  be  reported  to  the  Federal  authorities  forthwith. 

"  I  summon  every,  citizen  to  aid  and  assist  to  the  fullest  extent  In  the 
^enforcement  of  this  proclamation  for  the  protection  of  the  community,  the 
maintenance  of  the  law  and  order,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

"  W.  B.  Stewart,  Burgess," 

Therefore,  be  it  resolvedj  That  we  uphold  his  hands  In  the  enforcement  of 
law  and  order,  and  Insure  for  ourselves  and  the  community  peace  and  the 
protection  of  life  and  property  during  this  period  of  unrest 

And  to  this  end  we  pledge  him  our  services  individually  and  collectively  for 
the  enforcement  of  this  proclamation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  moved  that  we  perfect  an  organization  to  be  known  as  the 
Citizens*  Protective  League  of  Monessen,  for  the  enforcement  of  law  and 
order,  and  take  upon  ourselves  the  required  oath  as  special  officers  of  the 
borough  of  Monessen. 

When  the  vote  had  been  taken  to  form  a  protective  league  most  every  man 
rose  to  his  feet.  The  burgess  announced  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  ad- 
minister the  oath  of  ofllce,  and  in  sections  men  by  the  hundreds  arose  and  took 
upon  themselves  the  ofl5cial  oath  to  act  as  special  ofllcers  and  assist  the  police 
department  in  patrolling  the  streets  and  enforcing  the  proclamation  of  the 
burgess  to  the  letter. 

An  overseas  officer  of  the  United  States  Army  will  have  charge  of  the 
organization  and  squads  will  be  formed  to  do  patrol  duty  day  and  night,  all 
of  the  men  sworn  in  taking  regular  beats.  This  force  will  be  strengthened  by 
the  home-defense  police. 
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This  morning  bright  and  early  hundreds  of  people  presented 
the  oflace  of  Burgess  Stewart  and  asked  to  have  the  oath  adminis.    §j  j 
be  given  a  badge  of  authority.    Dozens  of  men  from  every  section       "^^ 
enlisted  with  those  taking  upon  themselves  the  responsibility   of  e 
Government  laws.    A  meeting  was  called  for  early  this  afternoon  to  gi. 
men  instructions  and  to  start  active  patrol  service.  '^ 

The  situation  locally,  In  so  far  as  the  strike  is  concerned,  is  unchang* 
The  mills  are  all  down  and  no  attempt  is  being  made  to  resume  q[)e^ation^ 
The  men  are  perfectly  quiet  and  orderly.  There  has  not  been  a  semblance  of 
any  trouble,  but  the  city  authorities  are  ready  to  meet  any  emergency.  The 
proclamation  of  the  burgess,  issued  yesterday,  has  been  obeyed  by  everyone 
and  the  situation  here  is  not  in  the  least  disturbing.  Pedestrians  on  the  streets 
are  going  about  their  business  as  though  things  were  normal.  The  business 
situation  is  not  in  the  least  disturbed  and  the  streets  are  not  at  all  crowded. 

Donora  experienced  the  quietest  day  since  the  opening  of  the  strike  and 
not  a  single  disorder  was  reported.  No  crowds  congregated  on  the  streets  nor 
at  the  mill  entrances,  and  the  special  deputies  rushed  to  the  town  yesterday 
from  Washington  had  little  to  do.  The  only  trouble  reported  during  the  day 
in  the  steel  centers  came  from  Youngstown,  Ohio,  where  two  men  were  set 
upon  by  strikers  and  badly  beaten ;  both  suffered  from  fractured  skulls. 

Three  men  were  arrested  following  this  outbreak,  while  later  five  others 
were  arrested  In  another  part  of  the  town. 

In  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  State  constabulary  and  strikers  clashed  following  the 
refusal  of  the  strikers  to  move  on  when  ordered  to.  The  strikers  rushed  into 
a  saloon,  but  the  troopers  followed  and  dispersed  the  crowd.  A  number  of  the 
strikers  were  injured  by  being  beat  with  the  clubs  in  the  hands  of  the  police. 


TRADE  BOARD  HAS  ENl'ERED  PROTESTS. 
[Extract  from  Daily  Independent,  Monessen,  Pa.,  Saturday  evening,  Sept.  27,  1910.] 

At  the  board  of  trade  meeting  last  night  two  committees  of  protest  were 
appointed.  F.  H.  Steen,  J.  Howard  Kelly,  and  W.  P.  Kirk,  compose  a  com- 
mittee to  protest  the  advance  in  rates  of  the  local  street  car  company,  which 
is  to  be  adopted  October  15,  with  the  approval  of  the  public-service  commission. 
The  protest  will  be  entered  when  the  public-service  commission  takes  up  the 
matter  and  gives  notice  when  witnesses  will  be  heard. 

The  second  protest  will  be  made  to  Senator  Kenyon,  head  of  the  committee 
now  investigating  the  steel  strike,  and  to  Gk>v.  Sproul,  to  remarks  made  by 
Organizer  Fltzpatrlck,  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  laboring  people  and  the 
pay  they  receive.  The  committee  will  make  known  the  conditions  as  they 
exist  in  Monessen  and  the  members  who  will  word  the  telegram  are  C.  L. 
Schuck,  A.  E.  Thomas,  and  J.  A.  Loman.  These  committees  were  instructed 
to  get  down  to  business  to-day  and  to  be  prepared  to  handle  the  work  as- 
signed to  them  in  an  effectual  manner. 

The  Chaikman.  Now,  Mr.  Brennan,  we  will  hear  from  you. 
TESTIMOinr  OF  HB.  A.  J.  BBENNAN. 

(A.  J.  Brennan  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness  and,  haying 
been  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Brennan.  First,  I  may  say  that  I  am  an  American  citizen. 
My  father  and  mother  and  my  grandmother  and  mj  grandfather 
were  born  in  this  country ;  and  I  am  interested  in  this,  perhaps,  on 
the  ground  that  I  am  one  of  the  counsel  in  this  labor  movement, 
perhaps  on  that  ground,  and  others  may  be  interested  in  the  further 
fact — I  want  to  say  to  you  that  my  sympathies  were  excited  in  this 
matter  from  what  I  knew  by  reason  of  being  called  by  counsel  be- 
fore some  of  the  magistrates  and  burgesses  in  the  disposition  of 
the  cases,  and  in  conseq\ience  of  that  I  went  on  their  bail,  so  that 
141410— 19— PT  2 ^22 
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not  have  to  be  in  jail,  to  the  amount  of  $80,000,  my 
I  summ^  I. 
ment  o|/as  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  are  concerned,  it  is  a  common- 
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ite,  and  the  usual  and  regular  way  of  bringing  an  informa- 

/^nd  arresting  a  man  is  carried  out  very  largely,  excepting  these 

Hicular  cases. 

n  other  words,  these  magistrates  and  burgesses  generally  seem 
to  be  under  some  adverse  influence,  when  a  man  is  called  up  before 
them,  they  assume  that  he  is  guilty.  You  take  the  case  up  in  Du- 
(juesne,  to  illustrate.  This  is  brought  in  the  common  pleas,  or,  rather, 
in  the  county  court,  and  when  the  men  are  up  there,  they  ask  th^ 
man — ^they  don't  say,  "Where  do  you  come  trom?"  He  is  in  the 
borough  of  Duquesne.  They  came  there  to  go  to  the  meeting,  and 
the  meeting  was  broken  up  before.  The  meeting  was  broken  up; 
before  they  had  a  chance  to  say  anything  34  or  35  were  arrested. 
They  say,  "  Where  do  you  come  from,"  ana  if  he  comes  from  Brad- 
dock  or  Homestead  they  are  immediately  arrested,  and  if  he  comes 
from  Duquesne,  it  is  all  right. 

Now,  that  arouses  my  opposition  as  an  American  citizen.  This 
happened  in  the  town  of  Duquesne.  These  men,  every  one,  were 
taken  down  and  fined  $10  and  costs. 

Senator  McKellar.  Were  you  up  there  to  defend  them? 

Mr.  Brennan.  No;  I  took  the  appeals  into  the  court,  and  the 
court  discharged  them  in  court,  except  two  of  these  men  that  were 
in  the  town  of  Duquesne,  and  I  had  gone  on  their  bail;  and  they 
were  brought  into  court  and  they  had  been  fined  $10,  and  when  they 
were  coming  down  to  court  to  plead — ^when  they  come  down  to 
court  they  were  fined  $25  and  costs  that  very  morning. 

Senator  SxERLiNa  What  were  they  charged  with  ? 

Mr.  Brennan.  They  were  charged  with  loitering — I  do  not  know 
what — disorderly  conduct  or  something.  There  is  no  need  of  talking 
what  they  were  charged  with.  It  don't  make  any  diflference  what  the 
charge  is ;  they  get  their  money. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  have  been  making  some  inquiries  since  yesterday 
about  your  law  defining  the  "suspicious-persons"  charge.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  law  was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  police 
ofiicers  in  large  cities  an  opportunity  to  arrest  well-known  suspicious 
characters,  suspicious  persons,  pickpockets,  and  others. 

Mr.  Brennan.  That  is  the  only  purpose  of  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  a  community — that  up  to 
the  time  of  this  strike  that  is  the  way  that  that  law  was  operated,  and 
that  in  this  strike,'  so  I  am  informed,  it  has  been  abused  to  the  extent 
of  using  it  for  picking  up  people  who  were  loitering  on  the  street, 
who  may  be  going  to  meetings  and  getting  into  this  labor  imion? 

Mr.  Brennan.  That  is  the  truth. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  heard  anything  about  men  being 
charged  as  suspicious  characters  before  this  strike  in  such  large 
numbers? 

Mr.  Brennan.  No;  I  have  not  heard  anything  about  it.  It  is  a 
recent  thing,  and  the  police  use  it  when  they  do  not  know  what  to 
charge  a  man  with.  A  policeman  arrests  a  man,  and  he  is  taken  to 
the  patrol  wagon,  and  there  they  say  "  S.  P.,"  and  that  means  "  sus- 
picious persons,"  and  they  put  him  in  the  station  house,  and  they  make 
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the  record  against  him,  as  testified  to  by  Mr.  Walsh,  the  pos*.  You 
missioner.  He  is  brought  up  there,  and  the  officer,  and  he  is\^lf  a 
The  officer  gives  reason,  under  oath,  why  he  arrested  him.  ^ 

Senator  Walsh.  In  your  practice  previous  to  this  strike  how  mai>^ 
cases  of  "  S.  P."  came  to  your  attention  ? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Well,  not  very  many.  When  I  would  be  called  in, 
it  would  be  usually  an  important  case;  and  they  would  usually  be 
gotten  out  on  bail.    The  man  had  not  gotten  out  on  bail 

Senator  Walsh.  And  the  man  that  is  arrested  imder  that  statute 
or  that  charge  of  being  a  suspicious  person,  he  can  not  get  bail  ? 

Mr.  Brennan.  They  can  be  bailed,  but  usually  they  say — ^I  will 
give  you  an  illustration  in  this  case. 

Two  men  were  organizers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  I 
imagine  that  some  fellow  would  come  up  to  the  place  where  they 
were  shifting  turns,  and  when  they  were  there  an  officer  said  to  them, 
"  What  are  you  doing  here?  Where  do  you  come  from?  "  He  said, 
"  I  am  at  the  — .  I  was  at  Murphy's  Hotel  last  night."  The  officer 
says,  "Where  do  you  live? "  lie  says,  "I  live  out  in  Sicily,  out  in 
Washington  County."  The  officer  says, "  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  " 
Well,  he  turned  out  to  be  an  organizer.    That  is  enough. 

Then  they  arrest  him,  and  they  take  him  up  at  2  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. That  afternoon  they  sent  for  me,  and  I  went  to  handle  that, 
and  I  called  up  the  sergeant  of  police,  and  I  sajr,  "  How  much  is  the 
bail  for  this  man ? "  He  says,  "There  is  no  bail  for  them."  I  says, 
"  There  must  be  bail."  I  say, "  Who  has  the  fixing  of  the  bail  ?  "  He 
says, "  The  superintendent  of  police." 

Then  I  call  him  up.  He  says,  "  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that,  but 
the  commissioner  of  the  district." 

Then  I  call  up  the  sergeant  again  and  I  asked  him,  "  Where  is  the 
commissioner?"  He  said,  "The  commissioner  is  out."  "Well,"  I 
says,  "  when  he  comes  back  let  me  know."  He  came  back.  I  asked 
him, "  How  much  is  the  bail  ?  "  He  says,  "A  thousand  dollars  apiece." 
I  says,  "All  right;  I  will  go  their  bail.  I  do  not  care  how  much  you 
make  it."  He  says,  "  You  will  have  to  go  to  the  esquire  and  get  the 
bail  fixed  up."  Then  they  let  the  men  out.  When  you  get  there  the 
two  men  are  discharged. 

Senator  Walsh.  Who  has  the  authority  to  fix  the  bail  in  those 
cases? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Under  that— K)f  course,  the  sergeant  at  the  station 
is  under  the  control  and  authority  of  the  superintendent  of  the  police 
and  the  commissioner,  and  it  is  usually  the  commissioner.  Therefore, 
your  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  if  they  put  that  charge  against 
you — ^"suspicious  persons" — ^you  do  not  get  out  on  putting  up  any 
forfeit,  but  you  will  have  to  see  the  commissioner  and  see  whether  he 
will  let  you  out  or  not.    They  will  not  refuse  you  bail. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  would  be  the  bail  for  a  man  who  is  charged 
with  loitering? 

Mr.  Brennan.  A  man  charged  with  loitering  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
charged. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  would  be  the  bail  for  a  man  charged  with 
loitering? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Well,  I  would  say  $15— from  $15  to  $25. 

Senator  Waijsh.  And  how  about  disorderly  conduct? 
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^jJ^^^^^ENNAN.  Disorderly  conduct;  well,  it  would  be  about  $25. 
of  t^J:  LuBiN.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  cast  of  District 
ze^omey  Gompers  advising  these  men  that  the  only  way  they  could 
.t^st  this  charge  of  suspicious  conduct  would  be  to  institute  proceed- 
ings  

Mr.  Brennan  (interrupting).  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 
Senator  Phipps.  How  long  have  you  been  the  attorney  for  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor? 

Mr.  Brennan.  I  have  been  attorney  for  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  I  would  say,  only  since  this  thing  happened.  I  am  and 
have  been  a  general  attorney  for  the  laboring  people,  but  I  do  not 
charge  them  anything. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  vou  had 
similar  experiences  during  the  times  of  the  previous  strike? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Well,  I  had  experience  in  the  Homestead  strike.  I 
defended  the  Homestead  strikers. 

Senator  Phipps.  Back  in  1892? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Were  there  any  arrests  made  in  the  same  way  as 
these  which  are  now  being  made? 

Mr.  Brennan.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any.  There  was  only  one 
arrest,  and  that  was  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  man  called  a 
scab,  and  the  right  to  arrest  the  one  who  started  it.  Two  men  were 
going  along  the  road  and  one  called  the  other  a  scab,  and  the  one  who 
called  the  other  a  scab  was  charged  with  disorderly  conduct,  and 
the  superior  court  of  Pennsylvania  sustained  the  magistrate  in 
convictmg  him  of  disorderly  conduct.  Up  to  that  time  nobody  ever 
believed  that  anybody  walking  along  and  saying  to  another,  "  You 
are  a  scab  "  ,was  guilty  of  disorderly  conduct."  It  did  not  collect  any 
crowd  or  anvthing  of  that  kind 

Senator  J^hipps.  But  it  would  be  apt  to  provoke  an  assault, 
wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Yes ;  it  was  on  that  theory. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  long  have  you  been  a  practicing  attorney 
at  law  ? 

Mr.  Brennan.  For  40  years. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  do  you  practice  before  all  of  the  courts? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Every  court  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Sterling.  Senator  Walsh  asked  you  about  the  origin  of 
this  ordinance  relative  to  suspicious  persons. 

Mr.  Brennan.  Well,  the  Senator  described  it;  it  was  for  suspicious 
persons  loitering  around  the  hotels  and  depots  and  in  suspicious 
places ;  and  that  is  what  the  suspicious  persons  meant,  and  that  was 
that  they  were  suspicious  persons  that  would  create  a  suspicion  in 
the  mind  of  the  officer  that  this  man  might  commit  a  crime. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  Commissioner 
Walsh  yesterday? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Suppose  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  man  was 
found  in  the  alley  of  the  city  here,  with  brickbats  in  his  pocket, 
would  you  deem  the  officer  warranted  in  making  an  arrest  there  on 
the  ground  that  such  person  was  a  suspicious  person  ? 
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Mr.  Brennan.  Yes;  I  would;  but  I  do  not  believe  that.  You 
know  you  have  the  testimony  here  of  one  man  that  had  a  half  a 
brick  put  in  his  pocket. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  he  testified  to  four  men. 

Mr.  Brennan.  I  know  he  said  that  there  were  four  men,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  about  that.  He  did  not  arrest  the  nian.  I  have  doubts 
about  those  four  men.  He  only  has  his  recollection,  and  he  only  has 
a  statement  of  some  officer  who  may  have  said  that  he  had  a  brick 
when  he  did  not  have  a  brick.  You  also  heard  the  testimony  of  a 
man  here  that  had  a  blackjack  put  in  his  pocket. 

Senator  McKellar.  Have  you  yourself  had  experience  in  the 
mills? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  in  the  Jones  &  Loughlin  Mills  until 
I  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  were  a  roller? 

Mr.  Brennan.  I  was  a  roller,  journal. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brennan,  your  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Brennan.  I  would  like  to  say  this.  I  want  to  say  this  to 
vindicate  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania.  Here  is  the  trouble.  It  is  a 
good  bit  like  this  gentleman  said  up  here.  They  are  scared  to  death, 
a  lot  of  them,  who  have  no  reason  to  be  scared.  He  is  afraid  of 
violence,  and  he  is  afraid  of  something.  Instead  of  the  officer  going 
there  and  saying,  "  Why,  we  are  going  to  have  a  meeting ;  that  if  any- 
body gets  disorderly  we  will  arrest  them  " — ^take  the  case  of  Duquesne 
and  in  McKeesport.  A  man  goes  up  there  and  he  is  talking  to 
another  man,  and  an  officer  takes  him  down  before  a  magistrate  and 
that  man  is  fined.  These  men  are  intelligent  people.  Don't  make 
any  mistake  about  them  not  understanding  English.  What  is  the 
result?  It  is  just  what  I  told  the  judge.  When  you  are  putting  a 
bail  upon  these  men,  when  they  put  $3,000  bail  upon  them  for  in- 
citing a  riot.  I  said,  "Judge,  you  ought  to  refuse  this  bail.  What 
is  the  trouble  here  ?  Could  you  expect  anything  else  ?  They  arrested 
these  two  men  for  telling  the  men  to  disperse,  and  the  two  officers  did 
not  know  anything  about  that,  and  they  took  them  up  to  the  city  hall. 
Naurally  disorder  would  follow. 

These  men  were  both  well  known.  Why  did  not  they  disperse  the 
crowd  and  issue  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  these  two  men  ?  Up  here 
in  North  Clairton,  Mr.  Brogan  is  on  his  own  lot,  and  he  told  them, 
"  This  is  my  lot.  There  is  no  harm  being  done."  Well,  anyway,  they 
arrested  him,  and  they  fined  him  because  they  were  holding  a  meet- 
ing and  because  they  were  obstructing  the  street.  They  fined  them, 
and  they  would  not  let  me  give  you  that  case  about  Clairton.  Mr. 
Brogan  went  out  and  rented  these  lots.  They  were  going  to  have  a 
meeting.  It  was  necessary  for  them  to  advertise  their  meeting.  They 
had  their  meeting,  but  as  soon  as  a  man  went  to  hand  out  a  handbill 
he  was  arrested  for  advertising  the  meeting.  He  handed  out  the  bills, 
and  he  was  fined  the  most  that  they  could  fine  him,  which  was  $25 
and  costs.  When  he  was  leaving  the  town  he  threw  the  handbills  out 
of  the  car  on  the  platform  and  along  the  pavement,  and  when  he  came 
up  for  his  hearing  they  put  on  another  forfeit  of  $25.  They  had  him 
arrested  again.  They  had  him  arrested  for  throwing  the  bills  out  of 
the  car,  and  they  fined  him  $25  more  and  mosts.  And  in  this  case 
what  did  the  mayor  say?    He  said,  "Jesus  Christ  would  not  be 
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allowed  to  have  a  meeting  in  Duquesne."  The  mayor  said  in  decid- 
ing this  case  that  it  was  useless  for  them  to  ask  for  a  permit,  and  they 
were  fined  because  thev  could  not  get  a  permit. 

Senator  Sterling.  They  were  refused  a  permit,  according  to  the 
testimony,  at  three  or  four  or  four  or  five  different  places,  and  in  spite 
of  that  refusal,  thev  proceeded  to  hold  the  meeting  f 

Mr.  Brennan.  But  the  court  held  otherwise — that  there  was  no 
use  of  asking  for  a  permit  at  all,  because  of  the  attitude  upon  the 
thing,  and  they  were  told  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  have  a 
permit.  They  had  this  meeting.  As  soon  as  they  find  out  that  he 
has  this  place  rented,  Carnegie  Land  Co.  goes  and  leases  the  place, 
and  then  they  cover  the  whole  place,  the  whole  lot,  with  "  No  trespass  " 
signs.  They  put  all  of  the  police  around  the  outside,  and  when  those 
people  were  coming  there  to  the  meeting  these  two  men  drove  up  and 
they  put  these  signs  in  the  lot ;  put  it  in  the  center  of  the  block. 

Senator  Sterling.  And 

Mr.  Brennan  (interrupting).  And  the  chief  of  police  arrested 
them. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  suppose  that  the  burgess  or  the  mayor, 
under  the  ordinance  of  the  city  or  the  statute  of  the  State,  has  the 
authority  to  grant  permits  for  any  particular  kind  of  a  public  meeting, 
and  he  refuses  to  grant  the  permit,  whether  rightfully  or  wrongfully, 
would  you  advise  the  people  desiring  to  hold  the  meeting  to  go  ahead 
and  hold  the  meeting,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the  burgess  or 
the  mayor? 

Mr.  Brennan.  I^et  me  present  this  case.  I  do  not  know  what  I 
would  do  as  an  American  citizen,  and  responsible  for  what  I  did  and 
said.  Here  is  the  ordinance.  The  ordinance  presented  as  an  ordi- 
nance, say  in  the  case,  as  the  Mother  Jones  case.  It  was  presented  by 
James  \V.  Crawford,  it  was  signed  by  the  "  president  of  the  council, 
James  W.  Crawford,"  and  it  was  signed  "  mayor  of  the  city  of  Du- 
quesne, by  James  W.  Crawford,"  and  in  the  heart  of  the  ordinance  is 
this,  it  rims,  that  if  a  request  be  made  for  a  permit  to  hold  a  public 
meeting,  James  W.  Crawford  is  to  decide  whether  it  is  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  city  of  Duque^sne.  Then  the  same  James  W. 
Crawford  presented  the  ordinance,  he  was  president  of  the  council, 
he  approved  it,  he  voted  for  the  ordinance,  and  as  the  mayor  of  the 
town  he  signed  it,  and  he  puts  in  the  ordinance  that  he  is  to  decide  this 
question,  and  if  the  matter  comes  up  to  him  he  pimishes  the  man 
who  violates  the  ordinance  with  a  fine,  and  this  very  ordinance  con- 
tains this  provision,  that  he  can  not  fine  less  than  $25.  The*  people 
have  a  meeting  without  a  permit,  and  he  took  his  own  power  away 
from  them,  and  he  fines  this  man  $100,  because  they  did  not  have  that 
permit.  I  do  not  know  as  an  American  citizen — ^I  do  not  believe  that 
IS  the  law  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  have  not  yet  answered  the  question  that  I 
asked  you. 

Mr.  Brennan.  What  was  that? 

Senator  Sterling.  As  to  whether  or  not  you  would  advise,  notwith- 
standing the  refusal  of  a  permit,  to  hold  the  meeting 

Mr.  Brennan  (interrupting).  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  say  that^ 
because  I  do  not  advise  the  men  to  get  into  trouble.  My  business  is 
to  keep  them  out  of  trouble,  but  if  I  had  asked  for  the  permit  and  he 
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refused  it  to  me,  I  would  be  willing  to  say — ^I  would  say,  well,  we  will 
have  this  fight. 

Senator  Sterling.  Even  though  it  were  known  at  the  time  that  it 
would  mean  trouble  and  important  trouble? 

Mr.  Brennan.  It  was  not  important  trouble. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  not  there  another  remedy  by  which  you 
could  get  your  rights,  if  you  had  a  right  to  hold  a  meeting,  than  to 
resort  to  an  open  violation,  in  spite  of  the  refusal  of  the  burgess  to 
allow  you  to  have  a  meeting? 

Mr.  Brennan.  Let  us  take  another  view  of  the  case.  It  is  not  a 
meeting  over  which  he  had  control  and  undertook  to  fine  these  men 
because  they  kept  out  in  the  street.  The  next  time  that  you  are  going 
to  have  a  meeting — ^because  when  they  were  interrogated  by  the  court 
they  said  that  they  could  have  their  own  private  meeting  where  they 
liked. 

Senator  Walsh.  Did  I  understand  that  the  name  of  James  W. 
Crawford — that  his  name,  his  individual  name — was  mentioned  in 
the  ordinance,  and  that  they  had  to  go  to  him  for  a  permit  for  the 
meeting? 

Mr.  Brennan.  No;  but  he  is  the  mayor. 

Senator  Waj^h.  I  never  heard  of  an  ordinance  mentioning  a  man's 
name 

Mr.  Brennan.  No  ;  the  mayor  shall  do  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  It  does  not  say  "  James  W.  Crawford  "? 

Mr.  Brennan.  No;  it  does  not  say  "  James  W.  Crawford.** 

TESUMONT  OF  UB.  C.  TATAPIZ. 

(C.  Yajapiz  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Yajapiz.  I  want  to  say  that  I  got  hurt  at  Monessen  on  that 
parade  from  Denora.  I  just  stepped  out  to  shake  hands  with  a  fellow, 
and  the  first  time  he  hit  me.  He  said, "  You  can't  shake  hands  with  me, 
I  don't  know  you."  The  man  slapped  a  gun  in  my  face,  and  he  hit  me, 
he  struck  me-^^ 

Senator  McKellar.  Who  was  it  did  that? 

Mr.  Yajapiz.  His  name  was  Bert  Thompson  who  hit  me.  He  is  a 
special  policeman ;  a  dep)uty. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  went  to  shake  hands  with  him? 

Mr.  Yajapiz.  And  the  first  time  he  hit  me. 

Mr.  Rubin.  What  were  you  doing? 

Mr.  Yajapiz.  I  was  just  on  the  sidewalk. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  adjourn  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  chairman. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  ^Jiairman.) 
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MONDAY,  OCTOBEB  20»  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  United  States 
Senate  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
at  Room  201,  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  William  S.  Kenyon  pre- 
siding. 

Present:  Senators  Kenyon  (chairman),  Sterling,  Phipps,  McKel- 
lar.  Jones,  and  McLean. 
Also  present :  Jacob  Margolis,  302  Ophelia  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

TESHMONT  OF  MB.  JACOB  HABGOLIS. 

Senator  Kenyon.  We  have  two  or  three  witnesses  here,  gentlemen, 
and  Mr.  Margolis  is  here  from  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Margolis,  will  you 
be  sworn  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  If  the  Senator  please,  I  would  rather  affirm  than 
to  swear. 

(Jacob  Margolis  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  first 
been  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows:) 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Margolis,  we  want  to  have  a  pretty  frank 
talk  with  you  about  general  conditions  up  there  relating  to  the  strike, 
and  the  question  has  been  raised  whether  this  strike  is  really  to  benefit 
conditions  or  to  remedy  conditions,  or  whether  it  is  a  part  of  a  move- 
ment among  the  radical  element  to  get  control  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  we  have  understood  that  you  could  give  us 
a  good  deal  of  light  upon  that  question. 

You  are  an  attorney,  are  you? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  how  many  years  practice? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  was  admitted  to  the  Allegheny  bar  on  the  13th 
day  of  March,  1910. 

f?enator  Phipps.  Were  you  brought  up  in  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  Mar- 
golis? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  the  new  first 
ward,  the  old  sixth. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  is  down  near  the  point,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No  ;  I  was  born  on  Magee  Street. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  you  are  an  American  citizen,  of  course? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  bom  in  the  United  States.  My  par- 
ents were  living  here  at  the  time  of  my  birth. 

Senator  tnipps.  And  what  was  the  nationality  of  your  parents? 
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Mr.  Margolis.  My  parents  were  Hebrews ;  they  come  from  Russian 
Poland. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  you  went  to  the  public  schools  of  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  graduated  from  the  Franklin  Public  School  and 
the  Pittsburgh  Central  High  School. 

Senator  Pihpps.  And  in  what  year  did  you  graduate? 

Mr.  Margolis.  1904. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  did  you  complete  your  education  in  some 
other  institution  of  learning? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  went  to  Washington-Jefferson  College  for  one 
year,  and  then  I  graduated  from  the  Pittsburgh  Law  School,  in  the 
class  of  1909. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  you  were  admitted  the  following  year? 

Mr.  Margolis.  T  was  admitted  March,  1910,  not  completing  my 
three  years — having  passed  the  preliminary  examination  in  1907,  the 
requirement  is  down  there  that  you  must  have  three  years'  practice 
from  the  passage  of  the  preliminary  examination  until  you  are  en- 
titled to  take  your  final  examination. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  you  are  practicing  in  all  of  the  State  courts 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  am  practicing  in  the  supreme  and  the  superior 
courts  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  magistrate  court  or  some  other 
such  court 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  will  explain  that.  We  have  a  county  court,  and 
in  each  ward  there  is  an  aldermanic  court,  and  there  are  27  wards, 
and  in  the  districts  outside  of  the  city  they  are  called  justices  of  the 
peace;  but  in  the  city  we  have  the  police  magistrate,  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor.  Originally  the  mayor  used  to  hear  all  of  the 
cases,  but  wo  now  have  the  police  magistrates,  and  to  them  is  dele- 
gated the  power — the  power  the  mayor  formerly  had  is  now  dele- 
gated to  certain  police  magistrates,  and  they  sit  m  various  districts. 
No  admission  is  required  to  practice  in  those  courts. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  Federal  court 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  am  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  no  practicing  in  the  Federal  court  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  does  not  your  line  of  work  take  you  into  the 
Federal  court? 

Mr.  Margolis.  It  does,  but  I  have  not  been  in  the  Federal  court. 
We  have  a  man  in  the  oflSce  that  attends  to  those  courts. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  apply  for  admission  to  the  Federal  court 
and  was  it  denied  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No  ;  I  never  did. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  did! 

Mr.  Margolis.  No.  Let  me  explain  that :  Mr.  Orr  advised  me  at 
the  time  that  I  should  not  do  so,  and  I  acted  on  his  advice. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  he  advise  you  not  to  make  application? 

Mr.  Margolis.  He  advised  me  at  the  time,  and  the  reason  was 
because  at  the  time  I  made  application  I  was  talking  to  the  judge, 
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and  in  speaking  with  him — the  war  was  on,  and  there  was  a  lot  of 
feeling  at  the  time,  and  right  at  that  time  he  thought  it  was  inad- 
visable for  me  to  make  application,  and  he  said  that  certain  people 
would  object  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  on  account  of  your  views  in  regard  to 
the  war? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  were  you  opposed  to  the  war? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  opposed  to  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  you  been  opposed  to  the  war  after  it 
commenced? 

Mr.  Margous.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  opposed  to  the  war  all  of  the 
time. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  opposed  to  it  after  it  commenced? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  believe  in  war? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do  not  believe  in  war  under  any  circumstances. 

The  Chairman.  Under  any  circumstances? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Not  even  if  the  country  was  invaded,  you  would 
not  believe  in  war  then  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do  not  believe  in  war,  as  I  said,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  do  if  the  country  was  invaded 
and  our  institutions  were  attacked  and  your  home  was  attacked? 

Mr.  Margous.  I  believe  in  nonresistance.  I  believe  rather  than 
to  arm  an  army  in  order  to  meet  the  invaders,  that  nonresistance  is 
more  effective  than  resistance. 

The  Chairman.  You  believe  absolutely  in  no  resistance,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  believe  that  there  should  be  no  resistance,  and 
that  there  would  be  very  much  less  damage  done  if  there  was  no 
resistance  than  if  there  was  resistance. 

The  Chairman.  Even  to  the  point  of  an  enemy  attacking  the 
country  and  taking  over  the  government,  you  would  raise  no  objec- 
tion? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  would  raise  no  objection. 

Senator  Sterling.  Even  though  it  might  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  believe  in  usin^  force  against 
force,  and  if  it  comes  to  such  a  pass,  I  do  not  believe  m  killing. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  do  you  believe  in? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  believe  that  human  society  can  get  along  without 
government,  and  that  if  certain  conditions  prevailed  that  the  people 
of  this  country,  or,  for  that  matter,  of  any  other  country,  can  do 
-away  with  the  causes  for  government,  and  tnen  they  would  not  have 
to  have  any  government. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  those  conditions? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  believe  that  the  reasons  for  the  existence  of  gov- 
■emment — ^these  are  my  beliefs— that  the  reason  for  the  existence  of 
government  is  the  fact  that  there  are  two  distanct  groups  in  our 
3Qciety,  one  group  which  owns  things  and  derives  rewards  from  such 
bwnership  and  the  class  of  producers,  and  by  reason  of  that  division 
Wween  uiose  two  classes  tnat  government  exists  in  order  to  protect 
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the  proi)erty  interests  of  the  owning  class,  and  I  believe  that  the 
elimination  of  classes  in  our  society,  uiat  there  would  be  no  need  for 
any  divisions  into  such  gi'oups,  and  when  such  conditions  prevail 
government  will  be  superfuous  and  unnecessary. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  that  capitalism  and  government 
are  synonomous? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No;  I  do  not  say  that  capitalism  and  government 
are  synonomous. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  believe  that  government  is  purely  to 
protect  capitalism 

Mr.  Margolis.  No;  in  some  places  it  is  not.  In  Russia,  for  in- 
stance, it  is  to  protect  the  workers.  It  depends  upon  what  group  in 
the  country  is  ascendent.  Where  the  propertj^-owning  class  are  as- 
cendent, the  government  is  used  there  principally  to  protect  the 
firopert)^  interests,  where  the  property-owning  classes  are  dominant, 
n  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  working  class  is  the  domi- 
nant gi'oup,  and  where  ownership  is  not  the  determining  factor,  but 
where  production  is  the  determining  factor,  the  government  is  used 
to  protect  the  workers  instead  of  the  owning  classes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  believe  in  that? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No  ;  I  do  not  believe  in  that. 

Senator  Jones.  Suppose  that  some  other  man  would  conclude  that 
he  wanted  your  coat,  and  should  insist  upon  getting  it,  and  you  giv- 
ing it  to  him,  to  the  extent  of  violence,  do  you  thirS:  that  you  would 
hand  it  to  him?    What  would  you  do? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  would  hand  it  to  him.  Senator.  I  would  not  fight 
with  him  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  married  man,  Mr.  Margolis? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes,  sir;  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  a  man  came  into  your  home  and  should  do 
violence  to  your  family,  or  assault  your  family,  would  you  permit  him 
to  do  it? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  would  permit  him  to  it  rather  than  to  fight  him. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  a  man  came  in  and  assaulted  your  wife, 
would  you  try  to  persuade  him  not  to  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  would  try  to  persuade  him  not  to ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  you  could  not  persuade  him,  then  you  would 
do  nothing? 

Mr.  Margolis.  If  I  could  not  persuade  him,  I  would  not  use  vio- 
lence ;  I  would  do  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  talked  a  good  deal;  you  have  been 
quite  an  orator  on  those  views,  have  you  not! 

Mr.  Margolis.  Well,  I  have  been  speaking — I  have  spoken  for  about 
15  years. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  commenced  when  you  were  a  newsboy, 
I  understand. 

Mr.  Margolis.  No ;  I  commenced  after  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  talked  to  various  assemblages? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  you  talked  this  same  doctrine  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  thoroughly  believe  in  those  doctrines,  do 
you? 
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Mr.  Margolis.  I  do ;  thoroughly. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  lonff  have  you  believed  m  those  doctrines? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  have  believed  in  them  for  many  years. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  that  is  known  as  anarchism,  is  it  not  ?  That 
is  known  as  anarchism  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Well,  that  phase  of  it  is  called  Tolstoyan  anarchism. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  that  is  syndicalism,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No;  it  is  not  syndicalism ;  it  is  merely  the  Tolstoyan 
phase  of  anarchism.  It  is  a  phase  that  does  not  feel  that  there  is  any 
reason  for  resorting  to  violence.  Syndicalism  is  different.  That  has 
to  do  with  labor,  and  it  is  concerned  almost  exclusively  with  labor. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  how  does  that  differ  from  the  doctrine  of 
thel.W.  W.? 

Mr.  Margolis.  The  I.  W.  W.  is  an  industrial  movement.  It  does 
not  concern  itself  very  mUch  with  these  problems  of  resistance  or  non- 
resistance,  although  they  are  a  movement  really  opposed  to  the  use 
of  force,  and  not  believing  in  its  efficacy  or  value,  but  it  does  not  deal 
with  the  ethical  problem,  but  it  is  purely  industrial,  and  syndicalism 
is  also  industrial,  and  the  I.  W.  W.  believes  or  deal  with  the  industrial 
instead  of  the  etnical  conditions. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  now,  Mr.  Margolis,  please  tell  me  how  do 
you  understand  that  the  I.  W.  W.  deals  with  mdustrial  problems? 
You  understand  that  the  I.  W.  W.  deals  with  industrial  problems? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes;  the  I.  W.  W.  says  that  the  workers  must  or- 
ganize industrially;  that  is,  it  must  organize  along  the  lines  that 
modem  industry  is  organized.  For  instance,  the  workers  in  the  steel 
industry  should  not  organize  in  different  craft  organizations,  but 
should  organize  in  one  organization.  To  illustrate,  to-day  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  in  the  steel  industry,  although  they  appear 
to  be  a  unit,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  organized  in  24  diflterent 
international  unions,  each  of  which  has  control  over  its  crafts  or  mem- 
bership, and  the  I.  W.  W.,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not  have  this 
division  into  24  different  crafts,  with  its  jurisdiction  in  the  hands  of 
24  different  organizations,  but  would  have  the  jurisdiction  in  the  hands 
of  one  organization.  Now,  they  propose  first  of  all,  as  they  put  it  in 
their  preamble,  to  organize  industry  for  the  every-day  struggle ;  that 
is,  the  struggle  to  get  better  wages,  to  get  shorter  hours,  and  to  get  im- 
proved shop  conditions.  They  propose,  furthermore,  to  build  a  new 
society  within  the  shell  of  the  old  and  not  to  proceed  along  the  every- 
day struggle  of  shorter  hours  and  better  pay  and  better  shop  condi- 
tions; but  they  propose  a  new  orientation  altogether — the  creation  of  a 
new  society,  based  entirely  upon  the  productive  units,  not  recognizing 
that  any  considerations  are  due  ownership. 

That  is  their  basis,  and  they  propose  to  bring  these  things  about; 
first  through  the  organization  of  the  workers  along  these  indus- 
trial lines,  because  they  feel  that  they  will  then  be  better  able  to 
get  these  things,  because  they  present  a  more  unified  mass,  and 
mey  do  not  attempt  to  meet  with  the  employer  in  different  units, 
but  propose  to  meet  the  employer  in  an  industry  altogether,  and 
they  propose,  whenever  they  succeed  in  organizing  the  workers  in- 
dustrially, in  order  that  they  can  get  better  pay  at  shorter  hours 
and  better  shop  conditions,  they  propose  to  organize  production 
units  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  industrially  after  they  have 
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succeeded  in  getting  all  of  the  workers  organized  so  that  they 
can  take  every  industry  and  run  it  without  any  interference  from 
above. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  go  with  them  to  that  extent,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Margous.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  go  farther  than  they  do? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Not  on  industrial  lines. 

The  Chairman.  You  believe  in  them? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  I.  W.  W.  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  am  not.  I  could  not  be  a  member.  I  am  not 
a  wageworker. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  are  not  a  member? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  have  never  had  a  card? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No,  sir ;  I  have  never  had  a  card. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  are  the  attorney  for  the  I.  W.  W.,  are  you 
not? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  am  an  attorney  for  the  I.  W.  W, ;  that  is,  I  handle 
cases  for  them.  They  do  not  have  an  attorney  in  the  sense  that  the 
corporation  has  a  corporation  counsel. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  whenever  they  have  cases .  arising,  they 
come  to  you  as  their  attorney,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes,  sir;  in  that  district. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  are  recognized  as  their  attorney, 
are  you  not? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  many  members  have  they?  Do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Margoijs.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  your  various 
clients — ^you  have  other  clients — you  are  a  man  with  a  wife  and  a 
family,  perhaps,  and  your  income  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  allow  you 
to  have  something  left  over  after  paying  your  living  expenses, 
and  during  the  course  of  years  you  will  probably  accumulate  some 
capital  or  some  money  over  and  above  what  you  spend  on  your 
family,  and  will  have  capital,  under  the  conditions  of  the  day, 
and  that  would l>e  earning  an  income,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  what  do  you  propose  to  do  with  that  sur- 
plus income? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Well,  under  present  conditions,  I  must  make  an 
easy  compromise,  a  facile  compromise,  because  I  am  faced  with 
realities,  and  realities  are  here  to-day,  but  I  hope  that  the  time 
will  come  when  such  a  condition  will  not  exist,  and  I  feel  that 
I  must  make  a  compromise,  and  I  make  a  compromise,  and  I  feel 
it  is  very  much  of  a  compromise,  and  it  is  a  compromise  the  same 
as  I  would  make  if  I  were  working  for  wages,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  that  system.  If  I  opened  a  store,  for  instance,  and  sold 
you  goods  and  made  a  profit,  then  it  would  be  a  compromise,  and 
inasmuch  as  I  want  to  continue  to  live,  I  must  make  that  compro- 
mise. Remember,  that  I  am  not  soured  on  the  system  at  all;  I 
do  not  feel  any  bitterness  about  things  or  about  anybody,  but  I 
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am  going  to  try  to  adjust  myself  with  the  least  compromise  possi- 
ble, and  if  there  is  anything  left  over,  I  am  going  to  invest  it. 

Senator  Phipps.  It  is  a  communistic  idea  that  you  have,  and  you 
feel  that  everybody  should  work  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  for  the 
general  good? 

Mr.  AliRGoi/is.  He  should  work  according  to  his  ability  and  use 
according  to  his  need. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  cooperated  with  Emma  Goldman  and 
Alexander  Bergman  in  these  matters  at  all?  Do  your  minds  work 
together? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No;  there  are  considerable  theoretical  differences. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  Imow  them  very  well? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes;  1  know  them  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  entertain  them  at  your  house,  do  you  not, 
quite  frequently? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No ;  I  do  not  entertain  them  frequently.  I  entertain 
them  at  my  house  when  they  are  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  Chairman.  They  come  to  your  house? 

Mr.  Margous.  Yes;  they  come  to  my  house. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  talk  with  them,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  you  in  accord  with  them  in  general? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Well,  that  is  quite  a  difficult  question  to  answer, 
because  there  are  theoretical  conditions.  They  are  rather  communist 
anarchist  and  I  rather  hold  the  syndicalist  view,  I  should  say.  They 
are,  I  would  say — they  belong  to  the  old  school  and  not  to  the  new 
school  and  not  to  the  syndicalist  school.  The  old  school  believe  that 
people  would  just  naturally,  without  any  preparation,  bring  about  a 
communist  order.  I  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  I  hold  more  of  a 
realistic  doctrine,  and  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  an  adequate  under- 
standing of  the  industrial  processes. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  their  view? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Well,  they  believe  that  things  will  come  of  them- 
selves, without  any  organization;  that  no  organization  is  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  view  is  that  they  must  organize? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Mv  view  is  that  they  must  organize. 

The  Chairman.  Just  how  would  you  describe  yourself?  T  asked 
you  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  Margolis.  First,  syndicalist ;  I  put  the  syndicalist  first,  because 
it  is  the  important  thing;  syndicalist-anarchist  would  be  my  position. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  They  are  communist  anarchists.  They  believe  that 
all  that  is  needed  is  education. 

The  Chairman.  And  without  organization? 

Mr.  Margolis.  That  organization — with  organization  coming 
through  education,  but  not  with  any  definite  plans  of  organization. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  have  a  number  of  friends  with  whom 
you  talk  this  matter  over? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  in  accord  with  them? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  there  any  societies  who  are  advancing 
these  doctrines? 
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Mr.  Margolis.  I  can  not  say  that  there  is  any  society. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  member  of  anyf 

Mr.  Margolis.  No;  I  am  a  member  of  no  society  except  the  Art 
Society  of  Pittsburgh.    That  is  the  only  thing  to  which  I  oelong. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Margolis.  That  is  the  art  society,  Society  of  Arts  of  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  that  all  they  do 

Mr.  Margolis.  They  give  concerts  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Phipps.  They  have  had  lecturers  and  exhibitions  of  pic- 
tures, have  they  not? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Well,  it  is  an  art  society. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  belong  to  some  literary  society  there? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No;  we  nave  got  no  literary  society  there.  We- 
did  have  a  literary  society,  but  they  were  closed  up  last  year.  May 
4  was  the  date  they  were  closed  up. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  raided,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No  ;  they  were  not  raided. 

The  Chairman.  What  happened  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  All  I  know  that  happened  to  them  was  that  they 
came  up  there  one  day  and  we  found  everything  torn  and  thrown 
on  the  floor.    There  was  never  any  raid. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  Keystone  Literary  Society? 

Mr.  Margolis.  The  Keystone  Literary  Society  was  a  society  for 
the  discussion  of  social  questions. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  where  did  it  have  its  office? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Well,  it  has  no  office.  It  had  a  meeting  place  at 
Second  Avenue  and  Grant  Street. 

The  Chairman.  What  building  is  that? 

Mr.  Margolis.  The  Morehead  Building;  Morehead  Hall  it  was 
called.  The  building  belonged  to  a  wagonmaker  by  the  name  of 
Lang. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  frequently  did  they  meet  there? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Every  Sunday  night. 

The  Chairman.  That  place  was  a  sort  of  a  rendezvous  for  radicals, 
wa^  it  not? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes ;  all  radicals  met  there. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  they  both  English-speaking  and  for- 
eigners ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Well,  it  was  mostly  English-speaking;  and  all  of 
the  meetings  were  practically  conducted  in  English. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  of  those  believed  in  syndicalism  and 
anarchy  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No.  Well,  they  were  mostly  socialists.  More  so- 
cialists attended  those  meetings  than  anything  else,  because  they  aro 
gTeat  meetings — great  to  attend  meetings. 

The  Chair^l^n.  And  what  is  your  connection  with  that  society, 
Mr.  Margolis? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  was  secretary  of  the  society. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  you  organize  that  society? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes ;  I  helped  to  organize  it. 
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The  Chaikman.  And  was  there  a  membership  fee  to  that  society  ? 

Mr.  Maroolis.  No;  there  was  no  membership  fee.  There  was  a 
voluntary  fee,  as  there  were  no  dues,  really  no  dues  for  being  a  mem- 
ber, no  dues  connected  with  the  membership. 

Senator  McKellar.  Was  Mr.  Foster  a  member  of  that  society  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No,  sir ;  he  was  not. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  did  you  know  Mr.  Foster? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes,  sir  •  I  know  him 

Senator  Sterling.  And  did  your  society  have  any  constitution  or 
by-laws  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  We  had  no  constitution  or  by-laws;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Mr.  Foster  attend  any  of  the  meetings?  He 
attended  one  meeting,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Margolis.  He  attended  one  meeting,  as  I  recall. 

The  Chairman.  And  was  he  asked  to  speak  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Margolis.  He  was  asked  to  speak ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  speak? 

Mr.  Margo^.18.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  reason  did  he  give  for  not  speaking? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Well,  the  reason  that  he  gave  was  that  he  did  not 
care  to  be  mixed  up  with  that  organization  at  that  time,  because  ho 
was  being  attacked  too  much  as  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  ai-e  in  rather  friendly  relationship  with 
Mr.  Foster,  are  you  not,  and  have  been  for  a  number  of  years  ?^ 

Mr.  Margolis.  No;  I  never  saw  him  imtil  he  came  to  Pittsburgh 
last  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  since  that  time  you  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
him,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Why,  he  spoke 

The  Chairman  (interposmg).  You  have  been  to  see  him,  and  he 
has  been  to  see  you  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  was  in  his  office  once,  as  I  recall. 

The  Chairman.  And  was  he  in  your  office? 

Mr.  Margous.  Well^  he  may  have  been — I  would  not  say  positively 
that  he  was.  I  met  him  on  several  occasions.  Particularly  I  would 
meet  him  at  the  Pittsburgh  Federation  of  Labor  meetings,  the  cen- 
tral body  in  Pittsburgh  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  and  he  discussed  the  strike,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Se  was  there  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  discussed  that  with  him? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No,  I  can  not  say  that  I  did.  The  discussions  that 
I  had  with  Mr.  Foster  were  rather  questions  of  theory — theoretical 
conditions. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  you  talk  over  with  him  your  ideas  of 
syndicalism  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  you  and  he  agree  pretty  well? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No  ;  we  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  particular  did  you  not  agree?  What  did 
you  differ  on? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Well,  we  differed  fundamentally,  as  I  would  say. 
We  differed  in  this  respect,  that  Foster  believed  that  when  he  got 
into  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  that  in  the  American  Fed- 
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eration  of  Labor  he  could  take  a  position  of  leadership,  and  could 
still  maintain  it  when  it  was  once  inaugurated. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  the  while  be  a  syndicalist  ? 

Mr.  Mariqolis.  And  all  the  while  be  a  syndicalist. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  felt  that  that  was  the  best  way  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes ;  and  he  was  a  borer  from  within. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  term  that  he  used  a  good  deal,  *'borer 
from  within  "  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes;  "borer  from  within.'' 

The  Chairman.  And  you  thought  it  was  the  be.st  way  to  brin^ 
about  the  thing  that  you  believed  in? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  instead  of  doing  as  you  wanted  to  do,  the 
thing  to  do  was  to  get  control  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor ; 
that  was  his  belief? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No  ;  I  believed  in  boring  from  within. 

The  Chairman.  You  believed  in  that,  too? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  any  worker  who 
joins  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  a  borer  from  within,  and 
becomes,  instead  of  becoming  a  leader  in  the  movement,  he  becomes 
a  follower  instead  of  a  leader.  In  other  words,  he  must  follow  the 
policy  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  he  must  lose  his 
identity,  and  I  feel  that  is  exactly  what  happened  with  Mr.  Foster ; 
he  lost  his  identity. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  argued  that  out  with  him,  did  you,  Mr. 
Margolis? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  discussed  it  with  him ;  I  can  not  say  that  I  argued 
it  out  with  him. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  claimed  that  you  were  wrong,  that  he 
could  go  in  there  and  not  lose  his  identity  and  work  out  what  he 
wanted  to  from  within? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Apparently  he  believed  that  way,  because  he  con- 
tinued there,  doing  those  thmgs.  But  he  did  not  tell  me  in  so  many 
words  that  he  felt  that  way,  but  the  fact  that  he  remained  in  there 
pi'oves  that  he  is  of  the  same  belief. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  what  you  gathered  from  the  talk  that 
you  had  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  believe  he  is  right  in  trying  to 
work  this  out  from  within? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes,  I  do;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  he  can  ac- 
complish anything  in  that  way  in  the  movement,  because  I  think  that 
in  order  to  be  able  to  work  effectiveljr,  he  mu^  carry  out  the  poli- 
cies of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  he  must  lose  his 
own  views. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  that  if  he'  can  ^t  control  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  he  can  impress  his  views  upon  them? 

Mr.  Margolis.  But  he  can  not  get  control  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  because  he  loses  his  identity  and  becomes  a  cojs^  pat- 
terned after  those  who  are  in  control  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  believe  that  he  was  pursuing  the  wrong 
coulrse  in-order  to  get  control? 
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Mr.  Mabgous.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  call  your  attention  to  what  thfey  were 
doing  in  the  steel  strike,  that  they  might  get  control? 

Mr.  Margoms.  The  only  thing  he  talked  about  in  the  steel  strike 
was  the  excellence  of  the  method  employed,  the  method  of  the  steel 
council,  patterned  after  the  packing-house  council,  and  patterned 
after  the  federation  system  of  the  railroads.      I    do    not    know 

whether 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  council? 
Mr.  Margolis.  I  was  goinff  to  explain  that. 
The  Chairman.  We  shall  oe  very  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 
Mr.  Margolis.  The  council  is  a  delegate  body  or  representative 
body  of  the  packing-house  industry,  and  this  council  decides  the 
questions  which  arise  in  that  industry. 
Senator  Sterling.  By  whom  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  By  the  workers  in  the  respective  crafts.  It  is  a 
delegate  body.  These  people  are  able  to  decide  these  questions  in 
the  packing-house  industry,  but  the  balance  of  power,  the  last  word, 
remains  in  the  international  unions.  It  is  an  attempt  to  approximate 
industrial  unionism  by  getting  all  of  these  people  together  and  sub- 
mitting a  wage  scale  signed  simultaneously,  that  no  organization  is 
to  sign  unless  all  the  others  sign;  and,  as  I  say,  the  scheme  is  not  in- 
dustrial unionism,  because  it  leaves  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
internationals.  In  the  steel  industry  they  proposed  to  get  these  24 
organizations  to  form  a  steel  council,  this  steel  council  to  simultane- 
ously submit  the  wage  scale ;  but  it  still  leaves  the  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  internationals  to  determine  these  questions,  whether  to  accept 
or  reject  them.  He  thought  that  was  a  tremendous  advance  over 
each  international  submitting  a  different  wage  scale,  expiring  on 
different  dates.  That  is  why  he  was  so  enthusiastic  about  this 
council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  these  councils,  and 
in  the  packing-house  council  and  the  systems  federation  which  is 
of  the  railroad  men,  as  I  recall;  the  first  system  federation  was  on 
the  Harriman  lines.  It  was  the  first  time  of  the  real  pooling  of 
those  interests  by  the  organizations. 

Senator  MgKellar.  Did  Mr.  Foster  mention  his  previous  views  on 
this  subject?     Have  you  read  his  book? 

Mr.  Margolis.  To  be  frank  with  you,  I  could  not  recall  a  single 
sentence  in  his  book.  I  read  it  when  it  came  out,  as  I  have  read  all 
the  literature  I  possibly  could  get  on  the  matter  in  the  last  15  years. 

The  Chairman.  But,  Mr.  Foster,  do  you  regard  him  as  an  an- 
archist imidicalist? 

Mr.  IMUrgolis.  No;  I  would  say  that  Mr.  Foster  is  a  good  trade- 
unionist. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  regard  him  as  a  trade-unionist? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes,  sir;  an  American  Federation  of  Labor  trade- 
unionist. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  that  he  is  a  syndicalist? 

Mr.  Margolis.  You  do  not  think  so.  I  would  not  say  that  I  am 
certain  about  my  opinion.  It  is  what  I  could  gather.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  Foster  is. 

Senator  McLean.  You  said  that  he  was  an  anarchist  socialist? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No  ;  I  did  not  say  that.  ' 
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Senator  McKeli>ar.  Do  you  think  that  he  has  recanted  from  his 
former  view 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  necessarily  a  recanta- 
tion. I  think  rather  the  man,  being  in  a  certain  position,  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  situation  have  sort  of  shaped  his  views.  I  doubt  whether 
it  is  a  conscientious  change  of  views.  I  think  it  is  rather  a  change 
because  of  the  conditions. 

Senator  McKellar.  In  other  words,  he  still  holds  his  fonner  views, 
but  ha«  taken  a  different  method  of  putting  those  views  in  force,  and 
that  method  is  through  the  American  Federation  of  Labor? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do  not  really  know  whether  he  holds  his  old  views 
any  more.  You  see,  a  man  may  have  views  focused  somewhat,  but 
somewhere  in  tlie  back  of  his  head  those  views  will  not  be  focused  at 
all. '  He  may  have  these  views  in  the  back  of  his  head  somewhere, 
but,  for  practical  purposes,  I  would  say  that  he  has  abandoned  them 
entirely.    That  is  my  estimate  of  the  man. 

Senator  McKeixar.  And  do  you  think  that  he  was  wrong  in  aban- 
doning them  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Oh,  yes ;  I  personally  think  that  he  was  wrong. 

Senator  Sterling.  1  would  like  to  ask  a  little  further  as  to  Mr. 
Foster's  views.  You  asked  him  to  speak  at  this  literary  society,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  Margolis.   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  did  you  ask  him  to  speak  at  this  literary 
society  several  times? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  think  it  was  several  times  that  I  asked  him ;  yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  did  he  not  offer  as  an  excuse  for  not  ac- 
cepting your  invitation  that  he  had  a  serious  fight  in  his  organization, 
on  account  of  his  radicalism,  and  he  thought  that  it  would  be  ill 
advised  if  he  were  to  speak  in  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Well,  he  said  that  he  was  being  universally  at- 
tacked, and  that  it  would  not  be  the  proper  thing  for  him  to  do. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  he  expressed  a  desire  to  speak?  He  did 
not  express  a  desire  not  to  speak? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No,  sir ;  he  said  that  he  would  like  to  speak. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  he  did  attend  one  of  the  meetings? 

Mr.  MAift^oLis.  He  did  attend  one  of  the  meetings. 

Senator  McKellar.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  members  and  those  in  control  do  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Foster  now  or  with  his  views? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Undoubtedly  that  is  true. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  saw  an  article  in  the  Federation  paper  or 
journal — I  think  this  morning  it  was  sent  to  me — ^in  which  they 
criticized  Mr.  Foster  considerably,  and  I  imagine  there  is  quite  an 
element  opposed  to  him  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Margous.  Well,  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  there 
are  many  elements  much  opposed  to  each  other.  The  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  is  in  a  condition  of  flux.  Perhaps  you  Senators 
know  that  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  the  last  70 
strikes,  there  have  been  62  unauthorized  strikes;  that  out  of  the  last 
70  strikes  there  were  only  8  authorized  ones;  and  that  would  indi- 
cate that  there  was  a  serious  condition  of  unrest  and  antagonism  in 
that  organization  among  the  different  groups. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  addressing  a  meeting  at  East 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  last  August? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  what  occurred  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Well,  I  went  down  to  that  meeting  at  East  Youngs- 
town. It  was  a  meeting  of  the  Tri-State  of  the  Union  of  Russian 
Workers.  I  went  down  to  that  meeting  and  asked  them  to  indorse 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor's  campaign  for  organizing  the 
steel  workei^s.  At  that  meeting  there  was  one  fellow  who  got  up — a 
Russian  who  spoke  Russian — and  he  opposed  the  adoption  of  that 
resolution,  because  he  felt  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was 
entirely  too  reactionary,  and  that  they  should  not  indorse  it. 

I  spoke  again,  and  I  persuaded  him  that  his  argument  was  invalid, 
and  tne  meeting  indorsed  the  campaign  of  the  iron  and  steel  workers. 

The  Chairman.  Did  anything  happen  to  the  meeting  before  it 
ended — was  it  broken  up  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No,  sir;  not  that  meeting. 
*    The  Chairman.  Well,  any  meeting  at  tnat  time ;  was  any  meeting 
at  that  time  broken  up  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No;  this  was  a  convention;  it  was  a  conference 
that  I  attended. 

The  Chairman.  Of  Russians? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Of  Russians. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  called  the  Union  of  Russian  Workers? 

Mr.  Margolis.  The  Union  of  Russian  Workers;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  was  the  purpose  of  the  Union  of  Rus- 
sian Workers? 

Mr.  Margolis.  The  Union  of  Russian  Workers  is  an  organization 
of  the  Russians  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  A  Union  of  Russian  Workers? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  they  have  any  soviet  plans? 

Mr.  Margolis,  Well,  they  are  really  anarchists  at  the — if  you  mean 
political  or  industrial  Soviets — if  you  would  ask  that  way,  I  could 
answer  it.  They  believe  in  the  organization  of  the  industrial-soviet 
plant.  They  are  much  opposed  to  the  Bolshevik  rule  in  Russia,  be- 
cause it  is  a  political  soviet,  to  which  thev  object. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Russians — the  members  of  the  Union  of 
Russian  Workei's  are  anarchists? 

Mr.  Margolis;  A  large  number  of  them  are;  I  would  not  say  a 
large  number  because  the  fact  is  that  most  of  the  Union  of  Russian 
Workers  are  workin^en  who  but  a  few  years  a^o  knew  nothing, 
and  when  the  revolution  broke  out  in  Russia  a  new  interest  seemed  to 
come  into  being  among  the  Russians  in  this  country;  and  the  intel- 
lectuals and  propagandists  among  the  Russians  in  this  country  were 
largely  anarchists. 

They  took  advantage  of  this  change  in  affairs,  and  their  propa- 
ganda reached  these  Russian  people,  and  they  joined  the  Union  of 
Russian  Workei-s;  but  to  say  that  they  are  all  anarchists  would  be 
incorrect,  because  they  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
question  sufficiently  to  ascertain  just  what  they  were. 

The  Chairman.  They  had  a  convention  in  Baltimore  in  1916  to 
formulate  their  plans,  did  they  not? 
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Mr.  Maroolis.  I  could  not  tell  you  about  it 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Volin? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  was  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the 
Kussian  group?    Who  was  he? 

Mr.  Maroolis,  As  long  as  he  was  in  this  country  he  was  a  propa- 
gandist and  agitator. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  he  came  to  in  this  country? 

Mr,  Maroolis.  No. 

The  Chairman.  He  came  to  the  Pittsburgh  district,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Margous.  Well,  he  was  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  was  engaged  in  propaganda  work? 

Mr.  Margolis.  So  I  understood.    I  never  heard  him  speak. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  know  him  personally? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Well,  he  came  to  my  office  several  times. 

The  Chairman.  And  went  back  to  Russia  at  the  time  of  the  revo- 
lution, 

Mr.  Margolis.  He  went  back  to  Russia,  and  I  understand  that  he 
is  the  editor  of  Goloo  Truder,  in  Petrograd. 

The  Chairman.  And  was  he  an  anarchist? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes;  he  said  he  was. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  he  make  any  speeches  through  the  strike 
reffions? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  never  heard  him. 

The  Chairman.  You  understood  that  he  made  speeches  through- 
out that  country,  to  the  Russians,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  could  not  say  that  definitely.  I  imderstand  thai 
he  made  speeches,  but  I  do  not  Imow  where  or  when  or  what 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  speak  Russian  yourself? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  jrou  speak  Yiddish? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes,  sir;  I  speak  Yiddish. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  speak  any  other  language? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Well,  I  have  studied  French,  German,  and  Latin, 
but  I  do  not  speak  that  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  No  one  speaks  Latin  very  well. 

Mr.  Margous.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  any  speeches  in  Yiddish? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No,  sir;  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  the  speaking  of 
Yiddish. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  Union  of  Russian  Workers,  did  they  not 
start  from  the  Baltimore  convention  in  1916? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  can  not  answer  that,  because  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  aim  of  the  Union  of 
Russian  Workers  is,  as  expressed  in  their  preamble? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  have  never  read  the  preamble. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  never  read  the  preamble? 

Mr.  Margous.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  about  Polin.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  anarchists,  syndicalists,  in  France,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Margolis.  So  he  told  me;  yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  Ihey  passed  a  resolution  during  the  war, 
aimed  against  the  war,  and  he  left  the  country  under  an  order  of 
the  French  Government,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  tell  you  about  that? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No;  he  did  not  tell  me  about  that.  We  did  not 
discuss  anv  of  his  i)ersonal  affairs  at  all.  My  discussions  with  him 
were  purely  theoretical. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  he  got  into  this  country? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do  not  know ;  he  never  told  me  how  he  got  into 
this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  that  he  got  into  this  country  as  a 
fireman  on  aship? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  he  edit  the  Voice  of  Labor  in  this 
coimtry  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  was  the  Russian  paper 

Mr.  Margolis.  The  Goloo  Truder. 

The  Chairman.  And  where  was  that  published? 

Mr.  Margolis.  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  locals*  of  this  Russian  workers' 
association  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  The  Union  of  Russian  Workers? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  do  you  have  local  organizations  in  Pitts- 
burgh ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  think  there  are. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  there  are? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  asked  you  whether  or  not  they  had  an  office 
at  2037  Fifth  Avenue  and  2836  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  would  that 
refresh  your  memory  any  in  regard  to  that? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do  not  know,  Senator,  of  the  existence  of  any 
Union  of  Russian  Workers  in  Pittsburgh  or  where  they  meet. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Benezko,  the  secretary  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Well,  I  know  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Benezko. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  a  man  or  that  name  who  is  secretary 
of  this  local  order,  No.  1. 

Mr.  Margolis.  Not  by  that  name ;  I  do  not  know  anybody  by  that 
name. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Erdman,  the  secretary  of  local 
order,  No.  2? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  never  heard  of  him.    I  do  not  know  him. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  that  these  local  organizations  in 
Pittsburgh  stand  for  anarchist  communism? 

Mr.  ftCiRGOLis.  The  Union  of  Russian  Workers,  I  know;  I  know 
that. 

The  Chairman.  They  stand  for  that,  do  they? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  local  at  Home- 
stead? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do  not.  I  understand  that  there  is  one  there,  but 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 
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The  Chairman.  And  they  stand  for  the  same  thing. 

At  McKee's  Lock,  do  you  know  anything  about  the  local  there  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  understand  that  there  is  not  any  there  any  more. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  understand  that  there  has  been  a  local 
there? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes,  sir;  I  understand  that  there  was  a  local  there. 

The  Chairman.  And  at  Duquesne,  do  you  know  anything  about 
that,  whether  there  is  a  local  there  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  understand  there  is  not  any  local  there  any  more. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  one  at  one  time? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  understood  there  was.  I  never  attended  any  of 
the  meetings  of  these  organizations.  I  do  not  speak  their  language, 
and  I  would  not  know  what  was  going  on,  and  I  never  attended 
any  of  their  meetings,  and  I  just  get  it  from  the  men,  that  there  are 
those  organizations. 

The  CiiAiRMAN.  Were  you  ever  called  upon  to  defend  any  of  them 
for  anything,  the  members  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  have  represented  quite  a  number  of  them  who  were 
arrested  as  alien  anarchists. 

The  Chairman.  A  good  many  of  them? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Well,  I  think  some  20. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Where  did  you  defend  those? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Before  the  commissioner  of  labor;  before  the  in- 
spector, Mr.  W.  W.  Fibray. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  the  question  was  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
should  be  deported? 

Mr.  Margolis.  The  question  was  as  to  their  deportation. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  them  were  deported? 

Mr.  Margolis.  None  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Have  there  been  any  decisions? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Well,  in  the  case  of  three  men  there  have  been  de- 
cisions rendered — no;  four  men. 

The  Chairman.  And  were  those  men  deported,  in  the  cases  in 
which  there  were  decisions? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No.  In  one  case  the  warrant  was  canceled ;  in  one 
case  the  man  was  given  permission  to  leave  the  country  at  his  own  ex- 
pense; and  in  two  cases  the  deportations  were  ordered. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  vou  about  some  of  the  members  of 
these  local  orders  up  there.  See  ix  you  know  them.  What  became  of 
the  other  cases  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Well,  they  are  still  pending. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Dznow  of  Pittsburgh? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  Eussian  revolutionary  committee  in 
Pittsburgh? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  being  there,  of  anyone 
ever  being  there? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  never  heard  of  any. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  anarchist  literature  that  j^ou  sell  or 
distribute? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do  not. 
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The  Chairman.  Or  from  your  office? 

Mr.  Margous.  I  never  sold  any. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  give  it  away? 

Mr.  Margdus.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  well-recognized  anarchistic  publica- 
tions? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  no  anarchist 
publications  in  the  United  States  to-day. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  there  been  any  recently? 

Mr.  Margolis.  There  were  before  the  war. 

Senator  Sterijng.  The  Freeman? 

Mr.  Margolis.  The  Freeman  is  not  really  an  anarchist  publication. 
I  would  not  call  it  that.    They  call  it  that ;  but  I  would  not. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  would  you  call  it? 

Mr.  Margolis.  A  journal  that  is  proposing  to  find  out  what  the 
situation  is  in  America  in  relation  to  labor.  I  would  not  say  they  had 
any  definite  pregram. 

The  Chairman.  The  Soviet  Russia — do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Margolis.  That  is  the  Bolshevik  paper  issued  by  the  people 
in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  being  published  now? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Well,  it  comes  through  the  mails  regularly. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  help  circulate  that? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  you  help  circulate  the  Freedom? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Rebel  Worker? 

Mr.  Margolis.  That  is  an  I.  W.  W.  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  help  circulate  that? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  sell  it? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  that  paper,  or  did  you,  as  the 
Labor  Defender  before  it  changed  its  name? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Well,  I  have  seen  issues. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  help  to  circulate  that? 

Mr.  Margolis.  That  was  taken  in  charge  by  the  I.  W.  W.  them- 
selves. The  Labor  Defender  is  an  I.  W.  W.  paper,  and  the  Rebel 
Worker  is  an  I.  W.  W.  paper,  and  the  papers  that  I  had  charge  of  are 
the  Dial,  Nation,  Liberator,  Modern  School,  and  Soviet  Russia  and 
Freedom.  All  I.  W.  W.  papers  are  circulated  by  the  I.  W.  W.  them- 
selves. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  have  charge  of  those? 

Mr.  Margolis.  That  was  when  I  was  secretary  of  the  Keystone 
Literary  Association ;  and  we  got  this  literature  for  sale  at  the  meet- 
ings; and  when  that  discontinued  I  still  continued  to  get  copies  or 
numbers  of  the  Dial  and  the  Nation — it  is  quite  difficult  to  get  them ; 
and  when  the  Soviet  Russia  came  out,  they  sent  them  to  me,  and  I 
kept  tliem  and  distributed  them.  I  did  not  order  them;  and  the 
same  is  true  with  the  Modem  School,  which  is  an  educational  maga- 
zine, proposing  education  along  the  lines  of  Ferrar. 

Senator  McKellar.  Are  the  I.  W.  W.  journals  which  you  men- 
tioned still  being  circulated? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  McKellar.  They  are? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  did  those  papers  advocate  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  did  they  claim  that  there  is  no  need  of 
Government? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Exactly. 

Senator  Sterling.  Well,  while  you  did  not  circulate  the  I.  W.  W. 
•circulars,  did  you  take  them  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No;  I  am  not  a  subscriber,  and  I  very  rarely  buy 
it,  because  its  literary  productions  are  really  not  of  a  very  high  order, 
mere  propaganda,  more  propaganda  than  literature;  and  I  prefer 
to  read  something  of  literarj-  merit,  like  the  Dial,  Liberator,  and  the 
Nation. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  cemember  seeing  a  copy  of  the  Rebel 
Worker,  that  came  out  soon  after  the  armistice  was  signed,  having 
on  the  front  page,  "The  war  is  over;  now  success  to  the  revolu- 
tion"? 

Mr.  Margolis.  They  may  have  had  that,  but  I  do  not  remember 
seeing  it.  I  do  not  believe  I  had  read  or  seen  more  than  three  num- 
bers of  the  Rebel  Worker  since  it  was  out. 

Senator  Sterling.  Going  back  to  the  Youngstown  meeting,  at 
which  you  say  jrou  addressed  the  conference  of  the  Union  of  Rus- 
sian Workers,  did  you  advise  them  at  that  time  to  get  behind  Mr. 
Foster? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  advised  them  to  indorse  the  campaign  of  the  iron 
and  steel  workers. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  not  tell  them  at  that  time  what  Mr. 
Foster's  beliefs  were? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  not  say  that  he  was — did  you  not  tell 
them  what  his  beliefs  were  on  anarchy  and  syndicalism  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  the  Russian  Workers — the  Union  of  Rus- 
sian Workers — ^indorsed  the  strike,  did  it? 

Mr.  Margolis.  The  Union  of  Russian  Workers  indorsed  the  cam- 
paign of  the  iron  and  steel  workers. 

Senator  Sterling.  Senator  Kenyon  called  your  attention  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Union  of  Russian  Workers,  or  the  preamble,  but 
he  did  not  state  what  the  preamble  contained.  If  the  preamble  con- 
tained the  proposition  to  unite  all  organizations  of  Russian  Workers 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  the  common  struggle  against 
capitalism  and  government,  you  would  indorse  it,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Margois.  Well.  I  would  indorse  that  part  of  it  which  says  to 
joint  altogether  for  the  purpose  of  the  struggle  against  capitalism 
without  any  question,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  a  struggle 
against  Government,  I  would  want  to  know  exactly  what  is  meant  by 
that,  because  I  do  not  believe  in  any  violence  to  be  used  in  the  over- 
throw of  Government,  so  there  would  be  imparted  into  the  word 
"  struggle  "  the  idea  of  violence — if  that  was  the  case,  I  would  not 
indorse  it. 
Senator  Sterling.  But  if  it  could  be  done  peacefully 
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Mr.  Margous.  I  would  like  to  see  a  condition  of  society  where 
government  is  unnecessary. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  know  the  preamble  if  you  saw  it? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  never  have  read  it.  I  never  saw  it  translated,  and 
I  never  have  read  it,  so  I  could  not  say  that  I  would  know  it  if  I  saw 
it,  for  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  at  all. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  I  thmk  we  will  put  in  the  record  the  preamble, 
stating  the  aims  of  the  Federation  of  Kussian  Workers  of  the  United 
States. 

(The  preamble  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Statute  of  the  Union  of  Kussian  Workers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
united  in  the  federation. 
Aim  of  federation. 

1.  To  unite  all  organizations  of  Ruasian  workers  In  United  States  and  Canada 
for  the  common  struggle  against  capitalism  and  government  (State)  ; 

2.  To  aid  the  movement  of  liberation  of  Russia ; 

3.  To  help  the  revolutionary  actions  of  American  workers ; 

4.  The  moral  and  material  aid  to  the  organ  of  the  federation  Nabat : 

5.  To  build  up  organizations  where  there  are  none,  and  to  aid  those  already 
in  existence. 

Senator  McKellar.  Was  any  meeting  that  you  attended  at 
Youngstown  raided  by  anybody? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Not  when  I  was  present. 

Senator  McKeldar.  Do  you  know  of  a  meeting  of  that  kind  being 
raided  out  at  Youngstown? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Well,  I  have  been  in  Youngstown  when  88  Russians 
were  arrested. 

Senator  McKell.\r.  Do  you  know  how  many  members  this  Russian 
union  had? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  well  of  this  Government  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Well,  that  is  a  rather  peculiar  sort  of  question, 
Senator. 

Senator  McKellar.  Let  me  say  this:  A  man  of  your  education,  a 
man  of  your  mental  attainments,  it  strikes  me  as  the  most  remark- 
able thing  that  you  could,  directly  or  indirectly,  act  in  any  way 
against  a  goveminent  like  the  one  we  have  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  will  say  this:  I  have  such  faith  in  our  <ommon 
humanity,  that  I  believe  that  if  we  got  rid  of  the  central  question, 
which  is  the  question  of  owners  versus  producers,  and  if  we  could 
get  the  new  idealogical  basis,  upon  creation  rather  than  passession, 
and  every  individual  in  our  society  w^ould  contribute  his  work,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  any^  government. 

Senator  McKellar.  That  must  be  based  on  the  idea  that  every 
person,  every  individual,  will  be  perfect. 

Mr.  Margolis.  Not  perfect,  for  perfection  Ls  an  abstraction.  I 
believe,  however,  that  we  can  develop  our  human  conscience  in  such 
a  way  that  human  beings  will  be  able  to  get  along  with  each  other 
without  any  extraneous  authority.  I  believe  that  when  the  causes 
which  give  rise  to  friction  and  strife  are  removed  it  will  be  a  simple 
matter. 

Senator  McKellar.  But  has  that  ever  been  done  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes;   in  primitive  communism;  yes,  sir,  it  has. 
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Senator  McKellar.  And  what  do  you  refer  to;  what  historical 
people  do  you  refer  to  where  that  has  been  done  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Well,  take  the  hill  tribes  of  India 

Senator  McKellar.  And  do  you  think  that  they  have  a  better 
situation  than  we  have? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No;  that  was  a  primitive  communism.  It  was  a 
period  prior  to  the  era  of  private  property. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  you  are  against  private  property  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  think  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  it. 

Senator  McKellar.  Don't  you  think  that  all  men  and  women  of 
whom  you  have  any  knowledge  ha^'e  better  opportunities  in  life  for 
happiness  and  liberty  and  peace  in  this  country,  under  this  Govern- 
ment, than  anywhere  else  in  the  world? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Well,  Senator,  I  can  not  answer  that,  be<?ause  I 
have  never  been  in  any  place  out  of  the  United  Statas,  and  I  have  no 
means  for  making  the  comparison. 

Senator  McKell.\r.  But  fiom  what  you  have  read  don't  you  think 
that  is  the  case? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Well,  from  my  reading  I  will  say  that  in  certain 
oi>portunities  we  have,  but  in  othei's  we  have  not,  and  from  what  I 
understand  from  people  who  have  been  in  Europe;  but  from  my 
own  knowledge,  not  having  been  in  any  other  pait  of  the  world,  I 
could  not  give  you  an  answer. 

I  know,  for  instance,  that  a  large  number  of  people  w^ho  came 
from  Europe — Russians  and  Hungarians — came  here  because  they  felt 
there  were  superior  economic  opportunities  in  this  country,  a  better 
chance  for  a  livelihood,  and  they  did  come  here  and  they  did  find 
that  there  was  a  better  chance  for  a  livelihood,  but  they  came  only 
as  transients — the  Italians  and  the  Russians  and  the  Hungarians — 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  were  better  economic  opportunities,, 
and  when  they  made  sufficient  money  they  went  back,  and  to  say 
that  those  people  felt  that  they  had  a  better  life  is  another  question 
entirely,  for  better  economic  opportunities — undoubtedly  they  have 
better  economic  opportunities — but  whether  that  is  all  of  life  is 
another  question. 

Senator  McKellar.  Don't  you  think  that  this  is  the  bast  Govern- 
ment in  the  world  for  a  man  to  be  allowed  to  live  under,  for  anybody 
to  be  allowed  to  live,  where  he  or  she  to  be 

Mr.  Margolis  (interrupting).  No,  sir;  I  can  not  think  that  at  all. 
Senator. 

Senator  McKellar.  Don't  you  think  that  a  man  of  your  mostcon- 
siderable  intelligence,  do  you  think  that  you  should  bo  permitted 
to  live  under  a  Government  that  you  despise  in  your  heart? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  think  that  that  is  an  unfair  question,  Senator^ 
because  it  does  not  state  the  facts. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  have  said 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  have  said  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  neces- 
sity for  government  when  certain  conditions  prevailed. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  those  conditions  do  not  prevail  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  They  do  not  prevail  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

Senator  McKellar.  And,  of  course,  if  those  conditions  do  not  pre-^ 
vail,  then  you  do  not  believe  in  this  Government.    You  said  that  you 
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only  believed  in  a  government  when  certain  conditions  prevailed, 
and  they  do  not  prevail  in  this  Government? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  say  this:  That  when  certain  conditions  prevail 
there"  will  be  no  necessity  for  government.  However,  with  those  con- 
ditions not  prevailing,  I  say  we  must  set  about  to  remedy  those  con- 
ditions; and  those  conditions  are  based  entirely  upon  industrial  rela- 
tions, and  we  must  remedy  those  industrial  relations,  and  when  we 
have  remedied  those  industrial  relations  we  will  not  have  any  need 
for  government. 

Senator  Jones.  But  until  that  condition  arises,  when  there  is  no 
need  for  government,  we  must  have  a  need  for  government  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  We  have  a  Government,  and  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  Government  means  a  necessity  for  it,  of  course.  It  exists.  Now, 
if  you  ask  me  as  to  my  violation  of  any  laws,  I  can  tell  you  frankly 
that  I  have  never  violated  any  of  the  laws  of  this  country. 

Senator  Jones.  But  until  the  time  comes  when  we  do  not  need  any 
government,  do  you  not  believe  in  sustaining  the  government  we  have? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Now,  to  answer  that  offiiand  would  be  too  much, 
l)ecause  there  are  certain  thin^  which  a  government  does  which  no 
intelligent  person  could  sustain.  To  ask  any  man  to  sustain  every 
act  of  the  Government  would  be  entirely  too  much.  I  take  it  that 
the  Senators  here  are  on  two  sides,  some  of  them  are  Eepublicans 
and  some  of  them  are  Democrats,  and  some  of  the  Senators  are  op- 
l>osed  to  very  many  things  passed  by  this  Government.  If  I  were  to 
put  that  question  to  the  Senators,  don't  you  think  it  should  be  sus- 
tained in  everything?  I  think  that  they  would  answer,  "No;  I  do 
not." 

Senator  Jones.  But  there  is  no  Senator  who  believes  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  ovei-thrown. 

Mr.  Margolis.  And  I  have  never  advocated  the  overthrowing  of 
the  Government  either. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  have? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  think  that  you  testified  before  I  came  in 
that  you  were  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  that  you  have  been  admitted  to  practice 
in  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  am  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Senator  MgKeli.ar.  Did  you  take  an  oath  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  did. 

Senator  McKellar.  To  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  did. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  do  you  think  that  you  are  supporting  and 
defending  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  when  you  advocate 
principles  against  this  Government  and  all  other  government? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Senator,  I  have  lived  up  to  my  oath  to  support  and 
maintain  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  feel,  as  honestly 
and  as  consistently  as  any  lawyer  in  Allegheny  County  whoever  took 
the  oath. 

Senator  McKellar.  But  that  does  not  answer  the  question. 
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Mr.  Margolis.  And,  furthermore,  I  try  to  make  myself  clear — 
apparently  Ihave  not — that  I  do  not  advocate  the  overthrow  of  gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  advocate  that,  I  say,  but  I  do  say  that  when  cer- 
tain conditions,  based  upon  our  industrial  life,  are  modified,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  that  modification  and  social  arrangement  will  arise  a  con- 
dition which  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  government. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  means  a  peaceful  overthrow  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do  not  advocate  violence.  I  do  not  believe  in  vio- 
lence under  any  circumstances. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  the  basis  of  your  principle  is  a  i)eacefur 
overthrow  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  A  disappearance  of  the  Government. 

Senator  McKellar.  A  disappearance  of  the  Government.  And  if 
the  result  of  your  teachings  and  your  preachings  is  a  disappearance 
of  the  United  States  Government,  how  do  you  make  that  coincide  with 
vour  oath  as  an  attorney  to  defend  the  (Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Margous.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter 

Senator  McKellar.  It  is  not  a  simple  matter  to  me.  I  would  like 
to  have  you  explain  it. 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  am  working  along  a  line  to  bring  about  a  new 
industrial  arrangement.  With  a  new  industrial  arrangement  a  new 
structure  is  created,  and  with  the  new  structure  created  certain  con- 
sequences flow  from  that  change.  The  first  one  of  those  consequences 
is  that  the  Government  disappears.  While  the  Government  is  in 
existence,  while  the  Constitution  is  in  effect,  I  will  do  nothing  against 
that  Constitution,  I  maintain  and  uphold  it,  but  when  the  new  social 
arrangements  come  into  being,  which  makes  a  government  obselete, 
I  leave  it,  so  to  speak,  and  it  is  not  an  attack  upon  the  Governments 
It  is  a  mere  advocacy  of  a  new  structure  which  makes  government 
unnecessary. 

Senator  McKellar,  Is  not  that  arguing  around  a  circle,  because- 
w  hat  you  did — ^you  mean  to  get  rid  of  this  Government  by  peaceful 
means,  to  get  rid  of  the  very  Government  that  you  have  sworn  before 
God  and  man  to  uphold  and  to  forever  defend? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  can  not  see  that  there  is  any  inconsistency  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  not  sworn  before  God,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No  :  I  do  not  believe  in  God  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  are  an  athiest? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  Coming  back  to  this  council,  after  they  accepted 
it,  or  during  that  time,  did  you  advocate  there  the  same  as  you  do 
here  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  merely  went  down  there  to  get  these  people  inter- 
ested in  the  organization  of  the  iron  and  steel  workers.  1  did  not  go 
into  any  lecture  on  any  question. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  I.  W.  W.?  They 
have  been  helping  in  the  strike,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Margolis.  They  have  not  been  opposing  the  strike. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  Russian  workers'  organization,  or  Union 
of  Russian  Workers,  that  has  been  helping  in  the  strike,  too,  has  it 
not? 

Mr.  Margous.  As  an  organization,  I  can  not  say  they  have,  but  the 
Russians  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  strike. 
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The  Chairman.  And  when  you  got  back  to  Pittsburgh  from  the 
Youngstown  meeting,  which  indorsed  your  viewpoint,  did  you  report 
it  to  Mr.  Foster?  f      -,        j         h' 

Mr.  Maroous.  Well,  I  called  him  up  and  I  told  him  that  I  had 
been  down  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  called  him  up  by  telephone  and  you  told  him 
that  you  had  been  down  there,  and  did  you  tell  him  what  a  good 
meeting  you  had  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  told  him  that  they  had  indorsed  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  Mr.  Foster  compliment  you  on  your  good 
work? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  can  not  say  that  he  did. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  say  to  you  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Well,  it  was  merely  a  perfunctory  communication 
over  the  telephone  and  I  can  not  remember  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  you  made  the  speeches  did  you  make 
any  reports  to  Mr.  Foster  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  never  made  any  reports  to  Mr.  Foster. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  did  you  happen  to  report  to  him  about 
the  Youngstown  meeting? 

Mr.  Margous.  Well,  that  was  simply  a  specific  meeting  where  I 
got  the  indorsement  for  the  iron  and  steel  workers,  while  my  other 
speeches  were  mere  discussions. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  at  Youngstown,  that  speech  was  made 
to  the  Russian  Workers? 

Mr.  Margolis.  That  speech  was  made  at  a  tri-State  conference. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  got  their  indorsement  for  the  strike  and 
you  reported  that  fact  to  Mr.  Foster? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  Mr.  Foster  was  at  the  head  of  the  strike 
movement? 

Mr.  MiiitGOLis.  He  was  the  secretary  for  the  committee  for  the 
organization  of  the  iron  and  steel  workers. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  reported  it  to  him  as  the  head 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  would  say  yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Are  these  members  of  the  Union  of  Russian  Work- 
ers citizens  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Margolis,  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  them  are. 

Senator  Jones.  And  how  many  of  them  are  there? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Senator  Jones.  How  many  are  there  in  the  strike,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Jones.  How  many  were  there  down  at  Youngstown  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Margolis.  There  were  not  more  than  20  or  30  men  down  there* 
It  was  a  conference.  They  were  down  there  attending  a  conference. 
This  was  a  conference,  not  a  meeting. 

Senator  McKkllar.  From  what  you  know  about  it — and  you  live 
in  Pittsburgh — is  it  not  true  that  Mr.  Foster  is  the  real  head  of  the 
present  org^anization  of  the  workers  in  the  steel  industry  and  the 
head  of  this  particular  strike  movement? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  would  say  that  he  is. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  solicited  funds  at  different  times  for 
the  I.  W.  W.  defense  funds? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  the  various  anarchists  and  the  I.  W.  W.'s 
movements  which  have  been  conducted  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Well,  most  of  the  work — the  most  of  the  work 
which  I  have  done  is  to  collect  Liberty  bonds  and  cash  for  bail  for 
men  who  were  convicted  and  in  prison,  men  who  were  admitted  to 
bail  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals.  I  done  very  little  collecting  of 
money.  I  have  done  practically  no  collecting  of  money.  Most  of  the 
work  that  I  have  done  is  collecting  Liberty  bonds  and  cash  to  get  bail 
for  the  men  who  are  in  prison. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  some  of  the  men? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Well,  I  did  not  get  all  of  the  bail  for  any  man. 
George  Audrey  Letina  was  one  man. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  collecting  for  a  sort  of  a  defense  fund 
for  various  anarchists  and  I.  W.  W.  s  who  might  have  been  con- 
victed ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  men  who  were  convicted  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  did  collect  money 

The  Chairbian.  Did  you  collect  any  Liberty  bonds? 

Mr.  Margolis.  For  their  bail. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  collect  any  from  Mr.  Foster? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  contribute  anything  for  the  bail,  in  the 
way  of  Liberty  bonds? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  And  could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  amount  that 
you  have  raised  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Between  two  and  three  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman,  You  believe  in  this  general  strike  going  along; 
you  are  for  it  and  you  are  helping  it? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  have  really  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  addressed  any  meetings,  Mr.  Margolis  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Not  since  the  strike  was  on. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  did  you  address  any  in  anticipation  of  the 
strike? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  did  not  speak  in  any  of  the  steel  centers  on  the 
strike. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  did  speak  at  Youngstown? 

Mr.  Margolis.  That  was  a  conference,  not  a  meeting. 

The  Chair3ian.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  two? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Well,  it  was  only  a  delegate  body.  These  men  came 
all  over  from  the  three  States^  and  there  were  a  lot  of  coal  miners, 
and  men  engaged  in  the  various  occupations,  and  some  were  not 
workers. 

The  Chairman.  Your  heart  is  pretty  much  in  the  strike? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  think  that  it  is  right? 

Mr.  Margous.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  in  the  strike  in  order  to  remedy 
the  conditions? 
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Mr.  Margous.  Well,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  getting  better  wages 
and  better  hours ;  but  fundamentally  it  is  a  part  of  the  general  wave 
of  discontent  and  unrest  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  is  such  a  wave  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  not  opposed  at  all  to  the  spirit  of 
jjnr^tj    ... 

Mr.  .Margo^s.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  that  it  helps  to  bring  about  the 
condition  that  you  desire?    You  are  not  opposed  to  it? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  not  opposed  to  the  coal  strike? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  am  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  in  favor  of  it? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  favor  every  strike. 

The  Chairman.  You  favor  every  strike? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  favor  every  strike. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  the  railroads  are  tied  up  and  if  the  coal 
mines  are  tied  up  and  the  people  are  starving 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  would  like  to  explain. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  favor  a  strike — do  you  favor  a  strike  of 
the  farmers?  If  the  farmers  were  going  to  strike,  would  you  favor 
that? 

Mr.  Margolis.  If  they  have  something  to  strike  about,  I  guess 
they  will  strike. 

Permit  me  to  explain  myself,  will  you? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  think  that  I  can  make  it  clear.  The  strike  is 
merely  a  negative  weapon,  and,  being  a  negative  weapon,  they  merely 
stop  industry  when  they  withdraw  their  labor  power.  There  is 
nothing  positive  done.  They  hope  to  get  certain  concessions.  I 
personally  would  like  to  see  a  condition  where  this  antiquated  weapon 
of  the  strike  would  be  dispensed  with  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  it  is  an  antiquated  weapon? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  would  like  to  see  a  condition  where 
this  antiquated  weapon  of  the  strike  would  be  dispensed  with  entirely, 
because  personally  I  believe  in  the  development  of  production.  I 
believe  in  the  workers  developing  the  highest  possible  efficiency  that 
they  can,  and  that  they  should  unite  for  efficiency  in  production 
organization ;  but  as  yet,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  workers  are 
denied  the  opportunity  of  getting  together,  they  are  denied  the  right 
to  organize;  I  say  that  by  reason  of  those  facts,  that  it  becomes  a 
condition  precedent,  in  which  the  strike  is  used  before  they  can 
develop  these  production  units. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  are  in  a  position  where  you  really  oppose 
strikes  as  a  remedy? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Oh,  yes ;  it  is  not  a  means  of  transformation. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  now  indorse  this  strike  because  you  think 
it  helps 

Mr.  Margolis  (interrupting).  It  helps  to  organize  these  men.  I 
would  prefer  very  much,  because  I  am  not  concerned  in  any  particular 
group  or  class  oi  individuals,  but  in  all  society,  and  any  disarrange- 
ment causes  suffering — ^but  in  this  whole  question  we  have  to,  in  the 
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last  analysis,  be  realists,  because  we  are  facing  real  conditions,  and 
the  workers  seem  to  be  able  only  to  get  any  concessions  when  they 
organize  and  use  the  strike.  Very  often  it  is  a  loss.  For  instance, 
a  local  strike  is  usually  a  loss,  because  the  workers  in  a  local  craft 
are  bound,  as  a  rule,  to  be  defeated. 

Senator  McKellar.  Have  you  though  out  in  your  bright  mind 
some  remedy  other  than  the  strike? 

Mr.  Maroolis.  Sure. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  remedy? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Production  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Production  organization? 

Mr.  Maroolis.  Yes,  sir. 
'    The  Chairman.  And  elimination  of  Government? 

Mr.  Maroolis.  The  elimination  of  Government,  and  production 
organization,  so  that  the  workers  will  develop  the  power  and  re- 
sponsibility to  conduct  the  industry. 

For  instance,  the  Plumb  plan  is  one  in  that  direction  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  thing  that  I  am  talking  about.  I  want  the  workers 
to  run  the  industries.  I  want  the  workers  to  conduct  and  control 
the  industries,  and  they  can  control  it  and  conduct  it  and  more 
efficiently  than  they  are  controlled  and  conducted  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  And  would  you  let  the  workers  build  the  new 
industries? 

Mr.  Margous.  Sure,  where  there  is  a  necessity. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  done  with  the  capital  that  is  now 
put  in  ? 

Mr.  Maroolis.  I  think  that  capital  is  something  that  is  entitled 
to  no  reward.  I  think  that  it  is  merely  an  accumulation  of  labor 
and  is  entitled  to  no  reward.  The  idea  of  ownership  is  an  idea  that 
remains  over  from  the  past  century.  Originally  there  was  a  direct 
ownership  between  ownership  and  production;  that  is,  a  man  who 

Eroduced,  as  a  result  of  his  production  was  able  to  own  something, 
ut  with  vast  aggregates  of  capital  which  have  come  into  existence, 
with  groups  of  numan  beings,  who  merely  derive  rewards  from 
ownership. 

It  is  carrying  out  of  the  eighteenth  century  individualistic  ideal 
notion,  that  each  individual  can  get  what  he  possibly  can,  without 
regard  to  the  social  fabric.  I  think  that  the  theory  is  carried  over 
into  the  twentieth  century,  and  that  it  has  legalistic  protection  that 
it  should  not  have,  and  if  it  does  not  have  that  legalistic  protection, 
that  theory  of  ownership  will  disappear. 

It  is  a  simple  struggle  between  the  idea  that  ownership  is  entitled 
to  reward,  or  whether  the  production  is  entitled  to  the  reward. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  lay  down  that  fundamental  that  is  the 
same  proposition  that  the  men  have  that  agree  with  you 

Mr.  Maroolis  (interrupting).    Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  a  matter  that  you  discuss  in  your 
meetings  and  from  the  platform? 

Mr.  Maroolis.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  McLean.  When  you  get  rid  of  the  Government  and  have 
a  great  question  arise  of  right  or  wrong,  how  will  you  decide  it? 

Mr.  Maroolis.  With  the  elimination  of  these  causes'  for  difficulties, 
I  believe  that  there  will  be  very  few  questions  of  right  or  wrong  to 
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arise;  and  when  they  do  arise,  I  personally  believe  they  should  be 
treated  rather  as  clinical  questions,  rather  than  criminological 
questions. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  had  no  sympathy,  you  said,  with  the 
war? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  I  assume  that  you  did  not  buy  any  Liberty 
bonds  yourself? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  did  not  subscribe  to  any  of  the  organi- 
zations? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  did  not,  except  to  the  Jewish  Eelief. 

The  Chairman.  You  subscribed  to  that? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  subscribed  to  that. 

The  Chair3ian.  And,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  would  have 
no  objection  to  the  German  Army  coming  in  here  and  taking  over 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes;  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  have  very  serious  ob- 
jections; but  I  would  not  use  force  against  that  invading  army.  I 
might  have  some  very  serious  objection,  even  more  serious  objection 
than  any  man  in  this  room,  because  I  abhor  violence  more  than  does 
anv  man  in  this  room,  I  suppose. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  have  gone  into  that  question,  I  think, 
already. 

What  was  the  Anticonscription  League  formed  in  1917  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  That  was  a  league  formed  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  conscription  act  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  passage  of  that 
act. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  your  idea? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  my  idea. 

The  Chairman.  Whose  idea  was  that? 

Mr.  Mar(jolis.  Well,  we  had  at  that  time  a  radical  group,  and  it 
was  the  consensus  of  opinion  there  that  such  a  league  should  be 
formed.    That  was  a  radical  libraiy  group. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  formed  by  you  and  by  Mr.  Ben  Anis- 
man,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Well,  he  had  something  to  do  with  it;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  an  I.  W.  W.? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  think  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  I.  W.  W. 

The  Chairman.  And  an  anarchist  syndicalist? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Well,  I  could  not  tell  whether  he  is  that  or  not. 
He  is  just  a  workman,  and  I  do  not  think  he  has  had  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity to  study  and  to  reach  any  definite  conclusion  on  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  radical  library  group  got  out  cards  for 
distribution  in  opposition  to  the  conscription  act — --    ' 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes;  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  also  formed,  was  it,  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  ? 

Mr.  Mar«olis.  Yes ;  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act. 

The  Chairman.  Ancl  your  mind  was  the  guiding  genius  in  that, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do  not  like  to 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  like  to  compliment  yourself? 
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Mr.  Margolis.  Not  that  much. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  resolution  passed  by  that  league 
opDosing  the  draft  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Do  you  mean  prior  to  the  act  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do  not  know  the  resolution  exactly.  They  got 
out  some  sort  of  stuff. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  arrested  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  was  arrested. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  ever  tried? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  result  of  the  case? 

Mr.  Margolis.  The  case  was  dismissed  before  Commissioner  Knox. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  ground  of  arrest  and  the  ground 
of  the  dismissal? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  understood  that  the  charge  was  conspiring  to  de- 
feat the  draft  act. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  case  was  dismissed? 

Mr.  Margolis.  The  case  was  dismissed. 

The  Chair3ian.  Did  you  act  as  counsel  for  the  conscientious  ob- 
jectors? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  did  not.  I  went  down  to  Camp  Lee  for  one  man 
who  was  arrested  as  a  conscientious  objector,  but  I  never  participated 
in  the  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  not  advertisements  carried  that  you 
would  represent  these  different  conscientious  objectors? 

Mr.  AiARGOLis.  No,  sir.  If  they  were,  they  were  without  my 
knowledge.    I  never  saw  any. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  know  the  paper  called  the  Vorwaerts  of 
Detroit? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  know  the  paper  called  the  Vorwaerts  of  New 
York. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  Hebrew  paper? 

Mr.  Margolis.  That  is  a  Jewish  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  read  an  announcement  there  that 
there  were  tw^o  lawvers  in  Pittsburgh  who  would  give  free  informa- 
tion about  the  drart  question? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  which  you  were  one  and  Mr.  Jim  Marshall  the 
other? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Marshall  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  He  is  in  my  office. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  in  your  office?* 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  a  ^conscientious  objector,  wasn't  he? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  not? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No,  sir.    He  was  at  Camp  Lee.  • 

The  Chairman.  He  was  on  the  draft  board  a  short  time,  wasn't 
he? 

Mr.  Margolis.  He  was  on  the  advisory  board,  and  he  wa6  sent  to 
Camp  Lee,  and  he  was  in  the  Quartermaster  Department,  I  think, 
from  Julv,  1917,  to  April,  1918. 
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The  Chairman.  Thereupon  it  was  rescinded,  was  it  not,  by  the 
Government? 

Mr.  Maroolis.  I  understand  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  you  and  Mr.  Marshall  carry  an  advertise- 
ment in  the — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  an  advertisement,  but  an 
announcement  in  Vorwaerts? 

Mr.  MoROOLis.  The  Jewish  paper.  I  can  explain  that  if  you  want 
me  to.  ' 

The  Chairman.  And  offered  free  advice  to  the  draftee? 

Mr.  Margous.  We  offered  no  free  advice  to  any  draftee,  and  it 
was  not  a  pro-German  newspaper.  What  was  done  was  this:  We 
offered  our  services  to  fill  out  questionnaires.    That  is  what  we  did. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  league  you  organized — ^the  United 
States  Protective  League? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No,  sir.  I  never  organized  that.  I  was  employed 
as  counsel  for  the  United  States  Protective  League,  which  was  a 
commercial  venture. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  to  furnish  all  services  in  an  advisory 
capacity,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Margous.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  draft? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Oh,  no ;  nothing  at  all.  It  was  a  commercial 
agency. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  as  long  as  we  are  into  that  subject,  I  thought 
it  was  with  relation  to  the  draft. 

Mr.  Margous.    Oh,  no;  no. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  to  furnish  free  advice  to  foreigners 
working  in  the  plants? 

Mr.  Margous.  Oh,  no ;  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  was  service  sold  to 
business  men,  and  these  business  men  could  consult  us  on  questions 
relating  to  their  business.  It  was  a  purely  local  matter.  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  war  or  the  draft,  or  anything. 

The  Chairman.  Nothing  at  all? 

Mr.  Margous.  Nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  will  pass  that.  What  was  the  people's 
council? 

Mr.  Margous.  The  people's  council  was  an  organization  formed 
originally  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the 
earliest  peace  possible  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  based  on  the  nonresistance  idea? 

Mr.  MARGOua  No;  ft  was  not.  It  was  based  upon  merely  the 
proposition  of  getting  the  United  States  to  state  the  terms  of  peace 
at  the  earliest  date. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  was  that  formed? 

Mr.  Margous.  It  was  formed,  I  think,  before  the  United  States 
entered  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Peace  terms  for  the  other  nations  was  the  idea, 
and  not  for  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Margous.  No;  then  it  wanted  the  United  States  to  state  the 
terms  of  peace. 

The  Chairman.  Wewi  the  members  conscientious  objectors,  all 
the  members  of  this  league? 

Mr.  Margous.  Oh,  no. 
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The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  national  organization? 

Mr.  Magolis.  A  national  organization.  * 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  start  that  organization? 

Mr.  Margous.  No ;  it  started  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Senator  McLean.  You  are  an  Internationalist,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  go  further  than  that,  even.  I  am  a 
cosmopolitan. 

Senator  McLean.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  an  orthodox  cosmo- 
politan ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  An  I.  W.  W.  who  does  not  believe  in  ^tting  into 
the  American  Federation  unions,  who  believes  in  i-emaininir  outside 
and  working  only  among  the  I.  W.  W.'s. 

The  Chairman.  In  1918  did  the  Bolshevik  propagandists  and  I. 
W.  W.  in  Pittsburgh  secure  headquartei-s  and  formulate  some  plans 
for  propaganda? 

Mr.  Margolis.  The  L  W.  W.  held  their  meetings  in  Morehead  Hall, 
and  the  Bolsheviks — I  suppose  that  would  be  the  general  term  cover- 
ing all  Russians  of  radical  tendencies — they  also  held  meetings  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  purpose  of  that  organization?  Was 
it  to  spread  revolutionary  propaganda  among  radicals  in  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  The  I.  W.  W.  met  there  for  the  purpose  for  which 
thev  wei'e  organized,  which  was  nothing  new,  and  the  Russians  I 
really  can  not  say  what  their  purpose  was,  because  I  do  not  understand 
their  language  and  I  really  do  not  know  what  their  purpose  was. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  raise  some  money  for  that  organization? 

Mr.  Margolis.  For  the  I.  W.  W.  and  the  Russians? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Margolis.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  for  the  work  and  for  the^propaganda  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  That  was  the  meeting  place  of  tne  Keystone  Liter- 
ary Association. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  the  meeting  place  of  the  Keystone  Liter- 
ary Association,  in  Morehead  Hall? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  desks  there  for  the  Russians? 

Mr.  Margolis.  You  see,  it  was  a  regular  lodge  room,  and  there  were 
desks  there.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  a  special  desk  for  the 
Russians.    There  were  desks  in  the  hall  and  they  may  have  used  one. 

The  Chairman.  Each  different  ones  had  their  desks? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No. 

The  Chairman.  The  Italians? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  no  Italians? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Just  a  few,  but  there  was  no  organization. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  big  place,  the  head  place  of  all  the 
propagandists  and  radicals  in  the  district,  wasn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  it  became  such,  didn't  it? 

Mr.  Margolis.  We  tried  to  make  it  such.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  became  such. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  out  tmy  handbills  for  these  different 
propagandists  in  the  different  languages? 
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Mr.  Margolis.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Never? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  know  of  anything  gotten*out  and  dis- 
tributed by  other  people? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Not  of  my  own  knowledge,  no;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  discuss  at  these  meetings  at  Morehead 
Hall  the  general  situation  of  the  war,  and  after  the  war  the  breaking 
down  of  the  Central  Powers  and  the  opportunities  now  of  radicals 
throughout  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  We  discussed  every  question  which  radicals  discuss 
as  far  as  our  limitations  permitted  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  discussed  what  the  soldiers  who  had  returned 
to  this  country  would  do  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Well,"  but  you  heard  it  discussed  at  the  meetings, 
didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  never  heard  it  discussed  at  the  meetings.  • 

The  Chairman.  Whether  they  would  join  with  the  ideas  of  you 
radicals  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  That  was  too  uncertain  a  question  to  discuss. 

The  Chairman.  Had  not  vou  discussed  uncertain  questions  up 
there? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes;  some  of  them  had,  but  1  tried  as  far  as  I 
could 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  is  the  kind  of  questions  we 
discuss  in  the  Senate  more  than  any  other. 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  tried  as  far  as  possible  to  discuss  the  things  upon 
which  we  had  some  information.  I  do  not  personally  like  to  discuss 
things  about  which  I  know  nothing,  and  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  was  an  entirely  unknown  quantity  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  discussed  the  radical  movements  in  France 
and  Italy? 

Mr.  Margolis.  More  particularly  England,  because  we  got  more 
information  about  it  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  discussed  the  socialistic  tendencie^s  of  Eng- 
land at  these  meetings? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Of  labor — more  about  labor — because  I  was  not 
much  interested  in  the  Socialists. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  discuss  the  question  of  the  Soviets  attain- 
ing to  or  getting  control  in  central  Europe?  Was  that  one  of  the 
subjects  that  you  discussed  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do  not  recall  that  it  was.  I  do  not  think  so.  If  it 
was,  I  do  not  remember  when  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  question  discussed  that  this  was  a  good 
time  for  a  strike — I  do  not  mean  the  term  "strike,"  but  to  strike  at 
the  industries  of  this  country  and  talk  over  the  plans  that  you  had 
in  mind?    Were  those  things  discussed? 

Mr.  Margolis.  In  the  general  discussion  that  may  have  come  up, 
but  I  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  there,  and  the  subject  of  the  lec- 
tures was  "  Industrial  Organization  versus  Revolution." 

The  Chairman.  Industrial  organizations  versus  revolution? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes;  a  series  of  five  lectures,  how  to  build  the  new 
society  in  the  shell  of  the  old-  and  the  burden  of  my  thesis  was  how 
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we  could  develop  the  production  organizations,  how  we  could  de- 
velop a  responsioility  upon  the  part  of  the  workers,  how  we  could 
change  the  worker  from  a  mere  instrumentality  to  a  conscious  worker, 
because  I  took  the  side  against  revolutioD  and  iv  faFor  of  industrial 
or^nization. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  making  a  speech  on  February  7 
to  the  Revolutionist  Society?  We  have  not  asked  you  about  that. 
That  was  another  society  you  built  up  ? 

Mr.  Margous.  No.    I  did  not  belong  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  object  of  the  Revolutionist  Society! 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  could  not  tell  you,  except  that  they  had  an  open 
forum  and  a  speaker. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  speak  there  frequently  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Once. 

The  Chairman.  Once  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No.    I  spoke  about  once  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  on  February  7,  1918,  you  remember, 
upon  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Bolsheviki  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  could  not  say  just  the  date,  but  I  spoke  on  Bolshe- 
vism in  the  early  part  of  1918.    The  date  I  can  not  recall. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  to  your  members  that  the  Bolsheviki 
could  not  be  compared  to  the  Socialist  Party,  the  Workman's  Liabor 
Party,  or  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  before  they  are  exactly 
like  the  I.  W.  W.  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Which  believe  in  the  proletariat  taking  away  all 
interest  in  the  Government    Did  you  say  that? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  remember  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  went  into  the  causes  of  the  war  in  that  speech  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  quoted  Trotsky  on  the  causes  of  the  war, 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Well,  you  see,  I  may  have  said  all  of  those  things. 
Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  sound  like  some  of  your  lectures? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Some  parts  of  it.  You  see,  I  never  wrote  out  my 
lectures ;  they  were  extemporaneous. 

The  Chairman.  You  discussed  the  wrongs  of  the  capitalist  system 
of  Europe  and  stated  that  all  wars  were  caused  by  capitalism  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  believe  that  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  did. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  do. 

The  Chairman.  Caused  by  capitalism  since  we  have  had  capital- 
ism, and  previously  were  caused  by  feudalism  and  chattel  slavery? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  think  I  stated  in  that  lecture  that  it  was  the  class 
antagonism,  the  class  society,  which  made  war  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Margolis.  It  was  not  only  capitalism  that  caused  wars,  but 
feudalism  and  slavery  by  reason  of  this  class  antagonism,  this  clas9 
society. 

The  Chairman.  You  discussed  too  rather  in  detail  what  the  Rus- 
sians had  done  in  abolishing  capitalism  ? 

* 
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Mr.  Masoolis.  Well,  I  could  not  discuss  it  in  detail,  because  at  that 
time  our  information  about  Russia  was  very  meagre. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  you  tell  them  how  the  Russians  had  taken 
over  all  the  lands  and  industries,  private  property,  moneys,  etc. 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  suppose  I  did,  from  the  information  I  had. 

The  Chairman.  You  quoted  from  Mr.  Trotski's  book  on  the  Bol- 
shevik in  World  Peace.    You  are  very  familiar  with  that,  aren't  you? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  have  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  book  bein^  sold  now  by  all  the  booksellers? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Oh,  yes.    It  is  sold  everywhere  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  run  as  a  serial  in  one  of  the  Pittsburgh 
papers,  wasn't  it? 

Ifr.  Margolis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  talk  anything  about  the  United  States 
Government  in  that  speech? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  can  not  say  whether  I  did  or  did  not.  I  may 
have. 

The  Chairman.  The  Socialists  heckled  you  greatly,  didn't  they? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes.    They  always  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  attacked  the  Socialist  philosophy? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  did  in  that  speech? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  probably  did  in  that  speech,  because  I  have 
done  that  quite  fr^uently. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  talk  to  these  people  at  all  about  oppor- 
tunities in  the  United  States  for  children;  tnat  there  was  a  chance 
for  the  American  boy  to  do  most  anything?  Did  you  cite  any  in- 
stances of  successes  of  American  boys? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  probably  did,  because  very  often  I  do  cite  the 
successes  of  American  boys  in  this  connection,  and  I  may  have  in 
that  case,  but,  as  I  say,  I  did  not  have  that  speech  written  out,  and 
I  may  have  in  this  speech — ^that  the  last  generation,,  for  instance,  of 
successful  Americans,  they  were  of  poor  parentage.  Andrew  Car- 
negie was  not  a  rich  man,  as  I  understood. 

The  Chairman.  That  nearly  all  of  the  successful  men  in  this 
country  come  from  the  homes  of  the  poor? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes.  I  think  I  expressed  that  in  order  to  show 
that  there  was  a  certain  idea  prevalent  in  the  country  that  by  reason 
of  the  success  of  these  men  everybodv  could  become  successful,  and 
I  think  that  I  attempted  to  show  that  the  conditions  which  then 
existed,  with  the  v«st  frontiers  open,  with  the  vast  opportunities^ 
that  the  chance  of  a  larger  opportunity  for  success  was  very  mucn 
limited. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  try  to  show  that  there  was  a  better  op- 
portunity in  Russia? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  That  the  chances  were  very  much  better  for  the 
bovs  coming  up  than  there  was  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  extolling  what  Russia  had  done  in 
abolishing  capitalism? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  did  not  know  enough  about  Russia  at  the  time. 
I  believe,  frankly,  if  you  would  nsk  me  now  if  the  children  of  Rus- 
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sia,  if  1  am  to  believe  the  stories  I  hear — there  are  so  many  con- 
flicting stories  and  we  usually  like  those  and  select  those  that  please 
us — that  the  children  of  Russia  are  given  better  opportunities  than 
anv  other  country  in  the  world. 

'The  Chairman.  Better  than  the  children  of  America? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Better  than  the  children  of  America. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  children? 

Mr.  Margolis.  1  have  two. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  contemplated  taking  them  to 
Russia? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Not  now. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  such  good  opportunity  there,  why 
don't  you  take  them  now? 

Mr.MARGoms.  Things  are  tremendously  unsettled  now,  from  all 
I  can  learn,  and  I  do  not  think  I  would  like  to  go  there  now  with 
my  children.  I  myself  would  not  hesitate  to  go  there  now.  But  I 
would  not  like  to  go  there  now  with  my  children. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  really  believe  in  your  heart  that  condi- 
tions are  better  in  Russia  than  in  the  I^'^nited  States? 

Mr.  Margolis.  To-day? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Margolis.  No;  I  do  not.  It  is  not  a  question  of  believing  in 
my  heart.  I  do  not  think  they  are  at  all  better  right  now,  so  far 
as  the  condition  of  the  people  is  concerned,  because  those  people  went 
through  a  very  exhausting  war  against  the  Central  Powers  as  an 
ally,  and  after  that  nothing  but  civil  war,  and  there  is  a  very  serious 
condition  there  as  the  result  of  a  blockade,  and  I  believe  that  condi- 
tions are  very  bad  in  Russia. 

The  Chaitrman.  You  would  not  want  to  see  this  coimtrv  in  the 
same  condition  as  Russia? 

Mr.  Margolis.  In  its  present  condition? 

Senator  McKellar.  When  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Soviets  were 
the  conditions  better? 

Mr.  Margolis.  It  was  never  in  the  hands  of  the  Soviets,  but  this 
external  force 

Senator  McKellar.  (interposing).  When  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Soviets,  do  you  think  conditions  were  better  than  here? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  never  knew  of  a  time  when  a  Soviet  was  not 
harrassed  by  this  external  force. 

Senator  McKellar.  Suppose  that  they  should  have  a  Soviet  rule 
over  there  as  you  understand  it,  do  you  think  then  that  the  condi- 
tions would  be  better  then  than  they  are  here? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  think  there  would  be  a  better  opportunity. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  if  there  was  an  industrial  Sorietism, 
such  as  you  understood  Lenine  and  Trotsky  to  stand  for,  you  would 
prefer  to  live  under  that  kind  of  a  rule  than  under  American  rule? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do  not  know  whether  Lenine  and  Trotsky  stand 
for  it.    That  is  a  very  uncertain  question  in  my  mind. 

Senator  McICellar.  Assuminj^,  then,  that  it  is  a  pure  industrial 
Soviet  rule,  that  a  pure  industrial  Soviet  rule  could  be  had  in  Rus- 
sia, you  would  prefer  it  to  conditions  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  you  had  rather  have  your  children  to 
grow  up  under  it? 
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Mr.  Margolas.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  got  away  a  little  from  what  I  was  asking  you 
US  to  these  matters  that  was  considered  in  these  meetings,  and  the 
question  of  it  being  a  psychological  time  to  cripple  the  industries 
of  this  country.  Was  that  question  discussed  in  any  meetings  that 
were  held? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  can  not  say  positively  that  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Or  that  it  was  not? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Or  that  it  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  thought  it  was  a  good  time  to  cripple 
the  industries  of  this  country,  to  bring  about  your  ideas  of  the  elim- 
ination of  Government,  you  would  not  have  hesitated,  of  course,  to 
advise  it? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  believe  in  using  the  methods  by  which  workers 
can  improve  their  conditions,  and  if  the  crippling  of  industry  is  an 
incident  thereto,  I  would  say  that  that  is  all  right. 

The  Ch.\irman.  There  was  a  meeting  held  in  your  office  along 
about  November  8,  attended  by  Mr.  McGurdy.     Do  you  know  him. 

Mr.  Margolis.  Do  I  know  Ed  McGurdy?     Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Xnd  William  Murphy.     Do  you  know  him? 

Mr.  Margolis.  William  Murphy? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  know  a  Murphy,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  his 
first  name  is  William. 

The  Chairman.  And  Otto  Justh.     Do  you  know  him? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  know  him. 

The  Chairman.  And  L.  M.  Walsh.     Do  you  know  him? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  know  L.  M.  Walsh. 

The  Chairman.  And  Ben  Annisman.     Do  you  know  him? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  Paul  Kruvo? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  know  him. 

The  Chairman.  That  meeting  was  to  lay  the  plans  for  an  organi- 
sation called  the  Workers'  Defense  League,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  When  was  this? 

The  Chairman.  This  was  November  8,  1918.  You  remember  the 
meeting,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  remember  having  a  meeting  with 
these  men  about  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  have  met  with  those  men  many  times. 

The  Chairman.  Tliey  are  all  of  your  same  mind  on  these  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Are  thev  all  I.  W.  Ws.? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  think  they  are  all  members  of  the  I.  W.  W. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  didn't  you  decide  to  formulate  the  Workers' 
Defense  I^eague,  to  make  it  the  headquarters  of  the  I.  W.  W.  and  the 
Bolshevik  propaganda,  and  to  secure  headquarters?  Was  not  Mr. 
Justh  instructed  to  write  the  I.  W.  W.  general  offices  to  get  supplies 
for  500  members?  Yon  know  whether  these  things  were  done  or 
not? 
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Mr.  Margous.  You  see.  Senator,  that  was  a  matter  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
They  probably  held  a  meeting  there,  but  I  do  not  recall  it,  because  I 
was  not  a  member. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  the  meeting  was  held  at  your 
office? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Probably.  That  was  the  organization's  matters, 
and  Tcan  not  recall  now. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  I.  W.  W.  have  meetings  on  your  office 
whenever  they  want  to? 

Mr.  Margolis.  They  come  up  there  very  often.  It  is  the  ren- 
dezvous. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  rendezvous  for  the  I.  W.  W.  ? 

Mr.  Margous.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  literature  which 
was  gotten  up  in  oursuance  of  this  meeting? 

Mr.  Margous.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  they  secured  the  support 
of  what  we  might  term  radicals  for  the  puroos^  of  thiS  meeting, 
namelv,  the  revolutionary  propaganda  of  radicalism  in  the  United 
States"? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  could  not  say.    I  do  not  recall  the  meetings. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  recall  the  meetings? 

Mr.  Margolis.  It  was  probably  a  meeting  of  these  men  as  I.  W.  Ws. 
and  I  was  not  a  participant.  I  was  probably  busy  about  something 
else  and  was  not  even  in  the  office. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  recall  it  to  your  mind  if  I  said  that  it 
was  discussed,  the  matter  of  holding  the  first  meeting  in  behalf  of 
Tom  Mooney  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  know  there  was  an  organization  formed  to  hold  a 
meeting  on  behalf  of  Tom  Mooney,  a  defense  league. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  an  open  meeting? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes ;  there  was  an  open  meeting,  but  I  want  to  state 
that  not  only  were  these  men  whom  you  mentioned — ^not  all  of  Uiese 
men  were  members  of  that  committee.  We  got  members  of  the  trade- 
union  movement  also  on  this  committee.  Afi*.  McMun,  of  the  Molders* 
Union,  and  Mr.  Gordon,  of  the  Machinists'  Union,  and  there  were 
several  Socialists  on  it.  It  was  a  committee  made  up  of  different 
groups  there,  and  I  do  not  know  of  this  conmiittee  of  which  you 
speak  as  having  undertaken  this  meeting.  I  know,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  this  meeting  did  not  arrange  the  Mooney  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  It  did  not? 

Mr.  Margous.  No.  This  other  committee  arranged  the  Mooney 
meeting. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  at  the  Mooney  meeting?  You  spoke 
at  a  number  of  Mooney  meetings,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  At  this  meeting  I  think  Mother  Jones  spoke,  and 
I  think  I  introduced  her. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  Mr.  Foster  about  this  propa- 
ganda of  radicals  iix  the  United  States?  Of  course  you  did  not  talk 
to  him  about  this  meeting,  because  you  do  not  remember  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  am  rather  certain  that  at  that  meeting  of  whidi 
you  are  speaking  I  did  not  participate  in  that.  That  was  not  the 
mtemational  workers'  meeting. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  talk  tq  Mr.  Foster  about  indorsing 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting? 

Air.  Maroolis.  I  can  not  recall.  I  can  recall  the  Mooney  meeting 
quite  distinctly,  because  we  had  to  get  Mr.  Murray,  who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  district  No.  5  of  the  coal  miners,  to  get  a  permit  for  the 
meeting,  and  I  recall  that  this  was  not  the  committee  that  arranged 
for  the  meeting.      *      '      .'       .      _   .    . 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  a  few  more  things. 
Did  you  speak  at  Morehead  Hall  about  December  27, 1917,  on  "  What 
istheA.  F.  of  L.?" 

Mr.  Maroolis.  I  spoke  on  that  subject,  but  I  can  not  say  that  was 
the  date. 

The  Chairman.  I  may  not  be  correct  about  the  date,  but  you  took 
the  position  there  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  not 
sufficiently  radical  to  get  results? 

Mr.  Maroolis.  It  did  not  have  sufficient  vision.  It  was  only  a 
question  of  hours  and  wages ;  that  it  did  not  envisage  enough ;  tliat 
it  did  not  actually  have  a  program  which  would  include  any  actual 
movement  for  the  general  development  of  the  working  class;  that 
they  were  too  narrow. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  program  in  your  own  mind  that  you 
advocated  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Maroolis.  I  suppose  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  was  for  the  radicals  to  come  in  and 
stir  them  up;  that  they  were  a  fossilized  crowd? 

Mr.  Maroolis.  To  get  into  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to 
give  them  some  vision. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  has  been  your  idea  about  it? 

Mr.  Maroolis.  That  has  been  my  idea. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  suppose  you  and  Foster  talked  about  that, 
too? 

Mr.  Maroolis.  I  have  not  talked  very  much  with  Mr.  Foster. 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  he  told  you  that  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  was  300  years  behind  the  times? 

Mr.  Maroolis.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Or  a  hundred  years  behind  the  times? 

Mr.  Maroolis.  No. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  conversations  with  him  did  not  you  get 
the  idea  that  he  thinks  as  you  do — that  it  is  behind  the  times? 

Mr.  Maroolis.  I  have  not  a  very  distinct  notion  of  what  he  thinks. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have? 

Mr.  Maroolis.  I  do  not  have. 

Senator  McKellar.  His  idea  was  to  get  into  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  to  reorganize  it  and  make  it  more  radical — more  up 
to  date? 

Mr.  Maroolis.  Originally  I  would  say  that  that  was  his  idea. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  he  has 
changed  that  idea,  do  you? 

Mr.  Maroolis.  Well,  i  believe  that  he  has  been  swamped.  I  believe 
that  he  got  into  organization  and  instead  of  making  the  organiza- 
tion what  he  wanted  it  the  organization  has  made  liim  what  they 
wanted  him. 

Senator  McKellar.  Don't  you  think  that  he  is  working  right  now 
to  become  the  head  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  control 
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it  along  radical  lines?  Is  not  that  his  purpose  and  his  ambition 
right  now? 

Mr.  Margoljs.  It  may  be;  but  he  has  never  indicated  to  me  that 
such  was  his  purpose. 

Senator  McKejxar.  Would  not  you  say  that,  from  his  course  of 
action  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  That  he  is  in  that  organization  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  it  on  radical  lines,  to  make  it  confonn  to  the 
views  which  he  holds? 

Mr.  Margolis.  He  may  have  such  an  idea  in  the  back  of  his  head. 

The  Chairman.  This  back-of-the-head  business  is  what  you  can 
not  see? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  can  not  see  that. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  agree  with  you  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  given  us  the  ideas  in  the  back 
of  your  head. 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  have  not  concealed  very  much  in  the  back  of 
my  head. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  to  be  commended  for  your  frankness. 
Was  the  I.  W.  W.  literature  always  sold  in  these  Morehead  Hall 
meetings  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  It  was. 

The  Chairman.  If  people  did  not  have  the  money  to  buy,  was  it 
given  to  them? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Not  very  often.  We  are  quite  commercial  in  that 
way,  unless  they  had  a  lot  of  old  stuff  around. 

Senator  Jones.  How  many  people  are  there  in  this  country  who 
think  on  these  subjects  as  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  know  of  any? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Oh,  yes;  there  are  some;  but  I  could  not  answer 
how  many.  The  trouble  is,  lots  of  people  may  think  very  much  as 
I  do,  but  they  keep  it  in  the  back  of  their  heads.  So  I  can  not  really 
judge  how  many  there  are  who  think  the  way  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  at  Monongahela  City  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Italian  anarchists,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  understood  I  sj^oke  under  the  auspices  of  one  of 
the  locals  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  loiown  it,  and  probably  my 
question  is  not  correct,  if  you  say  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  take  your  statement. 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do  not  know.  Senator.  I  understood  that  it  was 
a  local  of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  not  want  to  say  that  it  was  an  anarchist 
organization,  then.  I  had  understood  that  there  was  an  Italian 
anarchist  organization  and  that  you  had  spoken  under  their  auspices, 
but  you  say  you  do  not. 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  say  if  it  was  under  their  auspices,  I  did  not  know 
it.  I  was  under  the  impression  I  was  speaking  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers'  local. 

The  Chairman.  Were  vou  a  witness  in  the  I.  W.  W.  trials  at 
Chicago  in  July,  1919? 
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Mr.  Maroolis.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  A  witness  for  the  defense? 

Mr.  Maroous.  A  witness  for  the  defense. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  the  time  that  Emma  Gold- 
man's magazine,  "Mother  Earth,"  was  put  on  the  fraud-order  list? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  know  it  was  put  on,  but  f  do  not  remember  when 
or  how. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  been  getting  it  before  that? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  After  that,  did  you  get  it  by  express? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do  not  recall. 

The  Chah^man.  Or  by  messenger  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  paper  sent  in  bulk  to  you  in  any  way^ 
by  express  or  messenger,  and  did  you  distribute  it  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  can  not  recall  having  received  that  in  that  form. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  receive  it  in  any  form  after  the  time  the 
fraud  order  was  put  on  the  paper? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  think  I  received  them  wrapped  up ;  that  is,  each 
one  addressed.  That  is  the  way  I  received  them.  I  did  not  receive 
anv  bundle.     I  received  a  lot  of  addressed  copies,  as  I  recall  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  passed  them  around? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  did  not  pass  them  around.  I  just  put  them  in  the 
mails.    They  were  stamped. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  fraud  order? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do  not  know  when  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  the  Westinghouse  strike? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  that? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  an  advisory  capacity? 

Mr.  Margolis,  Not  even  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  leader  of  that  strike? 

Mr.  Margolis.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Fred  Merrick. 

The  Chahiman.  Wasn't  it  McNamara? 

Mr.  Margolis.  He  was  then  business  agent  of  the  Machinists^ 
Union,  and  he  had  probably  something  to  do  with  the  strike. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  him  pretty  well,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Not  very  well.  1  only  know  Jiim  casually.  I  met 
him  at  meetings  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  but  to  sav 
I  know  him  would  not  really  be  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  that  his  views  about  these  thingt 
are  the  same  as  yours? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  would  say  diametrically  opposed. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  National  Civic  Liberties  Bureau? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No,  sir.  I  think  that  is  the  National  Civil  Lib- 
erty Bureau. 

"The  Chairman.  Who  organized  that? 

Mr.  Margolis.  It  was  organized  in  New  York  Citv. 

The  Chauiman.  Did  your  firm  represent  them  at  Pittsburgh? 

Mr.  Margolis.  They  got  attorneys  from  all  over  the  Unitea  States, 
and  Marshall  and  myself  were  put  on  their  stationery  as  attorneys 
in  any  cases  which  they  might  have  had. 
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The  Chairman.  What  was  the  object  of  the  National  Civil  Liber- 
ties Bureau? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  understood  it  to  be  an  organization  to  defend 
persons  whose  civil  liberties  had  been  violated. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  relate  to  the  draft,  particularly  to  the 
draft? 

Mr.  Margous.  TJo  civil  liberties.  They  were  very  insistent  upon 
it.  They  did  not  want  to  get  Inixed  up  in  any  of  these  draft  matters, 
and  it  was  all  a  question  of  civil  liberties. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  cover  the  whole  thing,  civil  liberties  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  press,  and  things  of 
that  kind — civil  liberties. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  speaking  at  the  Morehead  Hall 
in  December,  1918,  on  the  subject  of  "  The  End  of  Civilization  "? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  along  anarchistic  lines? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  usually  speak  along  those  lines,  and  I  suppose 
that  would  be  very  much  the  same  as  the  other  talks  that  I  delivered. 
That  is,  I  would  not  Say  it  was  the  identical  talk,  but  with  certain 
phases  of  the  questions  developed. 

The  Chairman.  You  talked  concerning  capitalists  there,  of  course, 
and  religion  also,  at  that  meeting?  Did  not  you  discuss  religion 
as  a  mere  fetish? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  may  have  passed  it  by,  but  I  delivered  a  lecture 
later  on  in  which  I  treated  of  religions  generally  in  the  movement 
of  the  development  of  society ;  that  is,  showin^g^  what  it  contributed 
in  the  actual  creation  of  these  organizations  of  production  organi- 
zations. 

The  Chairman.  You  rather  made  fun  of  religion,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  did  not  make  fun  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Not  exactly  that,  but  you  referred  to  that  as 
you  did  to  government? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Here  is  the  thing;  I  respect  every  human  being 
as  a  human  being,  and  respect  his  beliefs.  The  objection  which  I 
have  is  not  so  much  to  religion  as  to  the  institutions  which  have 
grown  up  on  the  body  of  religion,  the  churches,  all  of  their  dif- 
ferences and  schisms  and  disputes,  and  all  of  those  things.  If  a 
man  honestly  believes,  I  would  not  ridicule  his  belief.  lliave  too 
fine  a  regard  for  human  beliefs  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  question  any  man's  right  to  believe  in 
what  he  pleases? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No*  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  general  system  of  religion  you  do  not 
believe  in? 

Mr.  Margolis.  The  churches. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  believe  in  the  churches? 

Mr.  Margous.  No,  sir.  Every  religion  has  certain  basic  ethical 
concepts  which  are  so  similar  that  there  is  very  little  difference  be- 
tween them,  and  if  people  followed  those  there  would  not  be  any 
trouble. 

Senator  McKellar.  As  I  understand  you,  vou  do  not  believe  in 
God? 

Mr.  Margous.  I  do  not. 
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Senator  McKellar.  You  do  not  believe  in  any  churches? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do  not. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  do  not  believe  in  any  government? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do  not. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  you  do  not  believe  in  anything? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  believe  in  man. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  believe  in  man? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  believe  in  man. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  that  man  is  yourself? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Oh,  no;  in  all  people. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  know  that  the  great  majority  of  men 
do  not  believe  as  you  do? 

Mr.  Margolis.  That  may  be  all  very  true. 

Senator  McKellar.  Why  do  you  regard  it  that  you  are  the  only 
one  that  is  correct? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Senator  McKellar.  There  are  a  few  others  that  believe  like  you? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Oh,  no,  I  do  not  mean  that  at  all.  I  do  not  take 
an  arrogant  position  and  say  that  I  know  it  all. 

Senator  McKellar.  But  you  say  that  you  do  not  believe  in  God? 
That  you  do  not  believe  in  religion?  That  you  do  not  believe  in 
churches?    You  do  not  believe  in  society 

Mr.  Margolis  (interposing).  I  do  believe  in  society. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  do  not  believe  in  government? 

Mr.  Margolis.  That  is  wrong.    I  do  believe  in  society. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  do  not  believe  in  government? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  necessity  of  government. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  do  not  believe  very  much  for  the  people  to 
believe  in. 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  believe  in  humanity  as  something  which  can  do  a 
whole  lot  of  things  without  any  interference  or  supervision,  if  let 
alone. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  do  not  like  to  ask  a  personal  question,  but 
have  you  accumulated  any  property? 
Mr.  Margolis.  I  have  not. 
Senator  McKellar.  None  at  all? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No  property.  .1  have  saved  a  little  money,  because 
I  live  quite  abstemiously  and  have  saved  a  little  money. 
Senator  McB^ellar.  Would  you  mind  saying  to  what  extent? 
Mr.  Margolis.  A  few  thousand  dollars. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  think  it  would  be  rather  more  enlightening  for 
the  committee  to  know  in  what  form  you  have  saved  that  money. 
Did  you  put  it  in  stock  or  did  you  buy  Government  securities? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  have  bought  a  few  shares  of  bank  stock,  if  the 
committee  wants  to  know,  I  really  think  that  is  rather  privileged. 
Senator  McE^ellar.  It  is  only  m  connection  with  your  views. 
Mr.  Margolis.  I  think  I  made  a  general  statement  here  that  I 
have  made  a  compromise  with  every  human  being  who  realizes  that 
we  are  dealing  with  realities;  that  I  have  made  a  compromise,  and 
I  think  things  as  they  are,  and  do  not  take  any  bitter  attitude  of 
things  and  do  not  become  sour  on  anything,  and  as  a  consequence 
I  take  things  as  they  are  and  am  hopeful  that  wp  will  bring  about 
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better  conditions  in  the  future.    My  earnings  have  been  largely  put 
in  life  insurance,  because  I  have  a  wife  and  two  children. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  is  property. 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  call  that  the  saving  of  money. 

Senator  McKjillar.  If  you  do  not  believe  in  property,  and  if  you 
do  not  believe  in  properties  anything,  why  is  it  that  you  are  willing 
to  buy  insurance  to  lay  up  property  for  your  wife  and  children? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Because  my  wife  and  children,  under  this  system, 
if  anything  should  happen  to  me,  would  have  something  to  live  on. 

Senator  McKellar.  Is  not  that  so  with  every  man  and  every  man's 
wife  and  children,  and  is  not  that  his  first  duty,  to  acquire  some- 
thing for  the  helpless  wife  and  children  in  untoward  years? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  carry  out  that  first  duty  very  scrupulously,  but 
I  believe  that  we  can  develop  a  system  or  system  of  society  where 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  that,  but  while  we  have  our  present 
society  I  am  going  to  do  everything  I  can  in  order  to  protect  my 
children  and  my  wife  if  anything  should  happen  to  me. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  just  said  a  while  ago,  "  We  will  develop 
a  system  of  society."  Would  not  that  society  have  to  have  some  rules 
for  its  government? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  any 
government.  I  think  that  men  can  get  along  without  any  person 
in  authority.  I  believe  that  humanity  can  get  alcmg,  where  left  to 
itself,  and  work  out  its  own  problems  and  without  anybody  punish- 
ing them,  and  without  anybody  protecting  them,  or  without  anybody 
holding  over  them  any  threat  of  any  kind. 

Senator  Jones.  Would  not  you  Kiave  some  rules  to  govern  that 
situation  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Whatever  regulations  men  would  make  amon^ 
themselves  to  govern  them,  I  believe  in  voluntary  cooperation. 

Senator  McKellar.  That  is  what  we  are  doing  m  this  Government. 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  can  not  agree  on  that.  I  am  a  lawyer,  and  I  can 
not  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Senator  Jones.  You  must  have  rules  to  govern  the  society,  but  no 
means  of  enforcing  them.    Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Margolis.  That  is  exactly  it,  but  I  would  not  like  to  put  the 
power  in  anybody's  hands  to  punish  any  individuals.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  punishment.  I  believe  it  is  archaic  and  barbarous  now,  and 
I  think  the  whole  history  of  our  jurisprudence  has  proved  that  it  is 
archaic  and  barbarous,  because  the  whole  system  of  jurisprudence  has 
been  to  get  away  more  and  more  from  the  theory  of  punishment, 
and  I  believe  that  we  will  reach  the  day  when  we  will  look  upon 
punishment  as  we  look  to-day  upon  the  torture  chamber  in  order 
to  make  men  good. 

Senator  Jones.  How  can  you  get  your  consent,  if  you  think  as  you 
say  you  do  about  government  and  the  present  organization  of  society, 
how  can  you  get  your  consent  to  live  under  the  present  society  and 
imder  the  present  government?  Don't  you  think  vou  should  go  to 
some  other  place  where  you  could  have  things  more  in  accordance 
with  your  views  of  what  i»  right  and  l^ss  in  accordance  with  the 
view  of  what  is  right  in  the  view  of  the  great  majority? 

Mr.  Margolis.  There  is  no  such  place  for  me  to  go. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  might  try  a  place. 
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Mr.  Margolis.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such'  place. 

Senator  McKeixar.  There  may  be  another  world  in  which  that 
sort  of  a  theory  can  be  worked  out.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be 
well  to  try  that  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  am  a  social  being. 

Senator  Jones.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
United  States  to  find  an  island  somewhere  and  put  all  the  people  on 
it  that  think  as  you  do? 

Mr.  Margous.  No. 

Senator  McKellar.  We  have  some  possessions  in  Asia  or  in  the 
Asiatic  Ocean.  Don't  you  think  if  we  could  just  deport  all  the  men 
who  believe  as  you  do  to  one  of  those  islands  and  let  you  try  your 
form  of  government  in  that  island,  unmolested,  and  if  some  of  you 
wanted  to  fight  and  others  did  not,  just  to  let  you  work  it  out  in  your 
own  way— oon't  you  think  that  would  be  a  splendid  arrangement? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No,  Senator. 

Senator  McKellar.  Why  do  you  want  to  engulf  everybody  else  in 
your  unfortunate  belief? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do  not  want  to  say  that  the  Senator  is  dealing  in 
levities.  , 

Senator  McKellar.  I  am  dealing  with  a  very  serious  thing,  arid  I 
think  that  it  is  what  this  Government  ought  to  do. 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  just  want  to  say  that  there  is  just  this  about  it^ 
that  were  it  not  for  people,  for  men  who  held  views  that  were  new 
ideas  in  this  world,  from  time  immemorial,  that  we  would  be  a  very 
backward  people.  In  my  study  I  found,  for  instance,  in  the  litera- 
ture of  biology,  that  when  Charles  Darwin  pi*oposed  his  new  theo- 
ries, he  was  as  viciously  attacked  by  everybody  who  believed  in  the 
then  existing  cosmology  and  the  then  existing  world  order,  but  as  a 
consequence  of  this  man  who  believed  in  those  things,  to-day  every 
scientist  of  any  note  accepts  the  Darwinian  theory  as  the  basis  for 
his  work,  and  if  you  go  over  the  whole  history  of  humanity,  you  will 
find  that  it  is  these  men  who  held  different  views  from  the  current 
views  who  made  the  progress  possible.  Were  it  not  for  these  men 
we  would  probably  be  eating  worms  to-day. 

Senator  McKellar.  Don't  you  think  that  if  we  were  to  adopt  the 
views  that  you  entertain,  it  would  not  be  but  two  or  three  generations 
before  every  man  who  was  living  would  be  eating  worms  and  nuts  or 
acorns,  or  whatever  they  could  get? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No.  I  honestly  believe  that  if  my  views  would  be 
put  into  practice,  in  a  few  generations  we  would  have  a  very  much 
happier  humanity  than  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  evidently  are  not  correct. 

Senator  McKellar.  Not  on  that. 

Senator  Phipps.  To  ^o  back  to  the  practical  for  a  minute,  you 
among  your  statements  mcluded  one  that  the  working  men  are  denied 
the  right  to  organize.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  interference 
with  tne  right  to  organize  exists  in  the  United  States?  We  have 
numbers  of  labor  unions? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  know,  but  in  this  steel  organization,  for  instance, 
in  the  city  of  Duquesne,  for  instance,  they  passed  an  ordinance  re- 
quiring the  issuance  of  a  permit  for  any  kind  of  a  meeting,  and  they 
would  not  grant  permits  to  anybody  who  was  going  to  hold  a  labor 
meeting.    They  absolutely  refused  to  do  that. 
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Senator  Phipps.  That  was  for  public  meetings  on  the  streets  ( 

Mr.  Margolis.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Phipps.  Even  in  the  labor  union  hall  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Any  kind  of  a  meeting  in  a  hall ;  and  they  refused 
to  grant  those  permits  when  they  were  a^ked  for  by  labor.  When 
this  organization  originally  came  mto  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and  they 
undertook  to  hold  meetings,  they  found  even^  possible  obstacle  placed 
in  their  way  in  the  holding  of  meetings.  If  they  rented  a  hall,  the 
burgcvss  or  the  mayor  of  the  town  refused  to  grant  a  permit.  If  they 
succeeded  in  overcoming  the  objection  of  the  mayor  and  the  burgess 
and  the  hall  keeper,  the  board  of  health  would  step  in.  So  they 
found  it  impossible  almost  to  hold  meetings,  so  that  they  had  to 
undertake  there  what  they  called  a  free  speech  in  order  to  get  their 
constitutional  rights  of  free  speech.  If  the  authorities  in  those  com- 
munities would  have  permitted  those  men  to  hold  meetings  and 
permitted  those  men  to  organize,  then  I  would  say  that  there  are  no 
restraints  placed  upon  men  attempting  to  organize,  but  I  know  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  these  restraints  have  been  placed  upon  these  men 
in  attempts  to  hold  meetings. 

Senator  Phipps.  Were  those  ordinances  passed  after  the  strike  had 
been  declared? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No. 

Senator  Phipps.  Or  previous  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Oh,  no;  before. 

Senator  Phipps.  Speating  of  a  board  of  health,  was  it  not  the  fact 
that  there  was  an  epidemic  of  flu  on  at  that  time  and  all  public 
assemblages  were  interfered  with  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  think  the  flu  epidemic  was  on.  No;  I  think  it 
was  over  at  that  time.  Senator. 

Senator  Phipps.  In  my  State  it  was  not  only  a  matter  of  prevent- 
ing the  congregation  of  people  in  halls  or  other  pbuilc  places  of 
assemblage,  but  even  open  meetings  on  the  street  were  prohibited  by 
the  boards  of  health,  and  in  some  of  the  communities  the  customers 
of  grocery  stores  were  only  permitted  to  c o  to  the  doorway  and 
place  their  orders  and  have  the  goods  handed  out  to  them  to  prevent 
them  meeting  in  the  store. 

Mr.  Margolis.  But,  as  I  say.  Senator,  I  think  that  at  the  time  this 
meeting  was  prevented  the  flu  epidemic  was  over.  I  am  not  sure 
as  to  whether  that  is  correct,  but  I  think  it  was  over,  because  the  steel 
committee  did  not  undertake  to  do  anything  during  the  flu  epidemic, 
because  they  knew  that  no  public  meetings  were  permitted. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  many  different  organizations — I  mean 
classes  of  labor  organizations — are  there?  That  is  to  say,  we,  of 
course,  understand  that  the  trades-unions,  24  internationals,  are  all 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  What  are  there 
outside  of  those  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor! 

Mr.  Margolis.  In  the  strike? 

Senator  Phipps.  Well,  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  where  you  live, 
for  instance? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Do  you  mean  in  the  strike  or  do  you  mean  there 
are  any  other  organizations  ?  • 

Senator  Phipps.  I  mean,  are  there  any  other  orjranizations? 

Mr.  Margolis.  There  are  the  brotherhood  organizations— that  is, 
railroad  workers — and  there  are  a  few  I.  W.  W.  in  the  district. 
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Senator  Phipps.  Yes. 

Mr.  Margolis.  And  then  there  are  the  other  locals  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor ;  that  is,  those  belonging  to  the  building  trades 
and  those  belonging  to  the  miscellaneous  trades,  which  are  not  in 
the  strike. 

Senator  Phipps.  But  they  are  affiliated  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor? 

Mr.  Margolis.  With  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Senator  Phipps.  All  of  those? 

Mr.  Margous.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was,  what  others 
there  are,  if  any,  that  are  not  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor? 

Mr.  Margolis.  The  I.  W.  W— that  is  all. 

Senator  Phipps.  There  is  one  other  I  have  heard  of,  the  United 
Labor  League.  Do  you  know  of  that — ^the  western  Pennsylvania 
organization? 

Mr.  Margolis.  That  is  really  not  a  labor  organization,  as  I  under- 
stand it-    I  think  there  is  still  an  old  local  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  is  another  I  was  going  to  inquire  about. 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  think  they  have  a  Tobacco  Warehouse  local. 

Senator  Phipps.  Yes. 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  think  that  is  about  all  there  is  of  the  K.  of  L. 
It  has  practically  passed  out  altogether.  It  has  no  value  at  all  as  a 
functioning  organization . 

Senat>or  Fhipps.  But  has  not  this  United  Labor  League  an  organ- 
ization of  lodges  where  workmen  are  members? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  They  may  have.  Senator, 
but  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Senator  Phipps.  Has  there  been  any  concerted  effort  or  attempt 
made  to  extend  this  strike  that  has  been  on  in  the  steel  industry 
since  September  22  to  other  industries? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Phipps.  We  see  things  in  the  papei*s  occasionally  about 
the  possibilities  of  sympathy  strikes. 

Mr.  Margolis.  That  was  very  much  talked  about,  but  to  my 
knowledge  there  was  no  action  taken  by  any  other  organization  to 
call  a  strike  in  sympathy  with  the  steel  workers. 

Senator  Phipps.  Did  you  know  of  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Federation  of  Labor  to  induce  workers  in  other  industries  to  strike 
in  order  to  aid  this  steel  strike? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  know  of  none. 

Senator  Phipps.  Would  you  be  in  position  to  know  of  that  move- 
ment? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  would  not  be  in  any  position  to  know  of  it.. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  take  you  back  now  to  the  relationship 
between  you  and  Mr.  Foster.  You  have  not  any  reason  for  not 
being  just  as  frank  with  us  about  that  as  you  have  been  about 
everything  else,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  think  I  have  been  just  about  as  frank  about 
everything  else. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  frank  about  everything. 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  am  about  Mr.  Foster. 
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The  Chairman.  You  say  he  attended  one  of  these  meetings,  but 
did  not  speak  at  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Margolis.  He  did  not  participate  in  the  discussion.  I  spoke 
at  the  meeting  which  he  attended. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  aslced  him  to  speak  at  that  meeting  and 
he  refused  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes,  sir;  I  requested  him  to  speak.  It  was  an 
open  forum  and  we  wanted  various  speakers  to  give  their  views.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  boys  wanted  Mr.  Foster  to  come  down  there 
for  the  particular  pleasure  of  tearing  him  to  pieces,  so  to  speak,  to 
tear  his  ideas  to  pieces. 

The  Chairman.  After  that  literary  association  broke  up,  you 
had  occasion  to  see  and  meet  Mr.  Foster  quite  often  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Not  often.  My  meetings  with  Mr.  Foster  were  at 
the  Pittsburgh  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  Chairman.  You  attended  a  conference  of  the  iron  and  steel 
workere  at  Pittsburgh  held  at  the  Labor  Temple  on  May  25,  1919? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  And  Mr.  Foster  was  there? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Oh,  sure ;  he  was  secretary  of  the  conference. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  that  conference  last? 

Mr.  Margolis.  It  started  m  the  morning,  I  think,  at  10  o'clock  and 
lasted  until  about  7  in  the  evening. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  stay  there  all  day? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  came  in  at  the  lunch  hour.  I  got  there  about  1 
o'clock  and  stayed  until  7. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  address  the  conferene? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Not  a  word. 

The  Chairman.  You  left  the  Labor  Temple  that  night  with  Mr. 
Foster,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  and  he  had  a  conference  running  until 
after  midnight? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  would  not  call  it  a  conference.  We  discussed 
these  questions,  these  theoretical  conditions  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  From  shortly  after  7  o'clock  until  midnight? 

Mr.  Margolis.  We  went  to  dinner  together,  and  after  dinner  I 
walked  out  with  him. 

The  Chairman.  Walked  around? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Walked  out  to  where  he  lived. 

The  Chairman.  Walked  out  to  where  he  lived? 

Mr.  Margolis.  He  lived  in  the  same  direction  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  stayed  there  until  after  midnight? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  think  it  was  after  midnight. 

The  Chairman.  He  laid  at  that  time  before  you  his  complete 
plans,  did  he  not,  about  the  strike? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  he  proposed  to  do? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No.  Mr.  Foster,  from  what  I  gathered  from  him, 
was  under  the  impression  that  the  Steel  Corporation  would  not  ever 
permit  this  to  go  to  a  strike.  He  thought  frankly  that  the  Steel 
Corporation,  as  I  got  it  from  him,  would  rather  permit  the  Americiin 
Federation  of  Labor  to  organize  than  to  take  the  chance  of  the  fail- 
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ure  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  then  have  to  deal  with  the  I.  W.  W.,  be- 
cause he  said  that  the  Steel  Corporation  would  feel  that  they  were 
dealing  with  a  group  of  men  who  were  not  demanding  as  much  as 
the  I.  W.  W.  would  demand. 

The  Chairman.  They  had  rather  deal  with  them  than  the  I. 
W.  W.? 

Mr.  Margolis.  That  if  they  did  not  deal  with  them,  that  the  con- 
tingency might  arise  that  they  would  have  to  deal  with  the  I.  W.  W., 
and  that  the  Steel  Corporation  would  prevent  the  strike,  would  not 
permit  a  strike  to  take  place. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  he  feel  that  they  would  have  to  deal  with 
the  I.  W.  W.  ?     Was  that  because  of  the  prominence  in  the  strike  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No.  He  thought  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  would  prob- 
ably fail  in  their  attempt  to  organize  the  steel  workers,  and  as  the 
result  of  their  failure  a  new  organization  would  take  its  place,  and 
that  would  be  the  I.  AV.  W.,  and  that  in  order  to  obviate  this  possi- 
bility they  had  rather  deal  with  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  position  Mr.  Foster  took? 

Mr.  Margolis.  That  is  the  position  that  Foster  took. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  he  as  well  satisfied  to  have  the  radicals 
take  possession  of  the  strike  as  the  A.  F.  of  L.? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  He  really  wanted  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  carry  on  the 
strike,  did  he? 

Mr  Margolis.  Oh,  sure;  undoubtedly.  You  know  he  is  very  hos- 
tile to  the  I.  W.  W. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  hostile  to  the  I.  W.  W.  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  He  is  very  hostile  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  is? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes;  on  theoretical  grounds. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  discuss  with  him  that  night  about  getting 
the  I.  W.  W.  people  behind  the  strike  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  told  him  that  all  the  elements  in  Pittsburgh  would 
coo])erate  with  them — ^not  in  the  strike,  in  the  organization. 

The  Chairman.  That  meant  the  I.  W.  W.? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Sure. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  object  to  that? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  so  hostile  to  the  I.  W.  W.'s  that  he  did  not 
want  their  help? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  He  wanted  you  to  get  the  I.  W.  W.  behind  the 
strike,  didn't  he? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  volunteered  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  volunteered  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  volunteered  that  the  I.  W.  W.  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  plans  of  the  steel  committee. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  help  in  the  strike? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Not  in  the  strike,  in  the  organization;  do  as  much 
as  they  could  to  get  the  workers  to  organize  in  the  steel  plants. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  what  you  agreed  to  that  night  at  the 
place  where  Mr.  Foster  lived? 

Mr.  Margolis.  It  was  not  an  agreement.    We  discussed  it. 
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The  Chairman.  It  was  the  talk.  You  did  not  have  any  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  left  there  that  night  with  that  idea  in 
your  mind,  and  then  you  conveyed  that  to  the  different  organiza- 
tions that  you  were  closely  associated  with  in  the  city? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  conveyed  it  to  every  person  that  I  possibly  could, 
and  I  told  them  to  do  everything  they  possibly  could  to  help  the  cam^ 
paign  in  the  iron  and  steel  works,  not  to  take  any- position  against 
them. 

The  Chairman.  What  organizations  did  vou  convey  that  word 
to? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No  organizations.  I  did  to  individuals  who  repre- 
sented organizations. 

Senator  McKellar.  Did  Mr.  Foster  submit  to  you  in  conference 
the  question  of  postponing  the  strike  as  requested  by  the  President 
to  Mr.  Gompers? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No. 

Senator  McKeixar.  Did  you  ever  have  any  talk  with  him  about 
that? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No;  I  can  not  recall  that  I  ever  had  any  talk  with 
him  about  that. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  were  opposed  to  postponing  the  strike? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No;  I  was  not  opposed  to  postponing  the  strike. 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  strike. 

Senator  McKeij.ar.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No.  You  understand,  officially  I  am  persona  non 
grata  with  the  strike  committee. 

The  Chairman.  After  your  conversation  and  talks  with  Mr. 
Foster,  the  union  of  Russian  Workers,  the  I.  W.  W.,  and  the  An- 
archists did  act  upon  Mr.  Foster's  suggestion  with  regard  to  this 
strike  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  They  did  everything  they  possibly  could  to  help 
organize  the  iron  and  steel  workers. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  yourself  take  applications  for  member- 
ship? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  never  took  an  application. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  have  any  of  the  blanks? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  never  did  hav^  a  blank.  The  most  I  did  was  to 
buy  a  button  for  50  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Vincent  St.  John? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  does  he  occupy? 

Mr.  Margolis.  He  occupies  no  position  now.  He  is  working  a 
mine  in  Arizona. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  working  a  mine  in  Arizona? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes ;  and  he  sold  some  of  the  stock. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  still  like  him,  do  you? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  formerly  the  secretary  of  the  I.  W.  W.t 

Mr.  Margolis.  He  was. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  a  pretty  good  friend  of  yours? 
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Mr.  Margoms.  Well,  I  know  him.  I  can  not  say  he  is  a  very 
good  friend  of  mine.  I  have  not  seen  him  very  many  times  in  my 
life. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  been  if  you  bought  stock  from 
him.    He  was  in  Pittsburgh  in  July  of  this  year,  wasn't  he? 

Mr.  Margoub.  I  could  not  be  sure  about  that  date,  but  he  was  in 
Pittsburgh  several  times  last  summer. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  was  helping  all  he  could  in  the  campaign? 

Mr.  Mariwlis.  No.  I  could  not  say  that  he  did  anything  in  this 
campaign. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  he  advising  the  I.  W.  W.s  to  get  behind 
Foster? 

Mr.  Maroolis.  No. 

The  Chauiman.  Nothing  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No.     He  did  not  come  there  for  that  purpose  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  there  to  get  bail  for  any  T.  W.  W.s? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes.    That  is  what  he  was  there  for. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  think  that  was  the  purpose  of  his  mission 
or  did  he  have  something  else  to  do? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do  not  know.  He  may  have  had  something  else. 
He  never  made  it  plain  to  me. 

Senator  McKellar.  He  might  have  had  some  other  purpose  in  the 
back  of  his  head  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  He  may  have  had. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  get  Libeity  bonds  for  bail? 

Mr.  Margolis.  He  got  some  Liberty  bonds  for  bail  at  Bentley ville. 
I  was  at  the  meeting  with  him. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  he  got  one  from  Mr.  Foster? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  heard  Foster  say  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Mr.  Foster  never  told  me  that  he  gave  any  Liberty 
bonds. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  apparently  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  St. 
John  to  you  in  August.  I  would  like  to  have  you  look  at  it  and  see  if 
that  is  a  correct  copy.  Let  me  ask  you  first:  Was  Mr.  St.  John  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Foster? 

Mr.  Margolis.  They  knew  each  other.  I  do  not  know  that  they 
were  friends  at  all,  though. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  had  it  been  since  he  was  secretary  of  the 
LW.  W.? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Oh,  it  is  probably  five  years. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  one  of  your  letters? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  received  such  a  letter. 

The  Chairman.  You  note  the  reference  there  to  Mr.  Foster  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  Mr.  St.  John  was  not  there  on  ac- 
count of  the  strike  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Well,  he  never  told  me  he  was  there  on  account  of 
the  strike.  I  understood  he  saw  Mr.  Foster  when  he  was  in  Pitts- 
burgh, but  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  there  on  account  of  the  strike. 

The  Chairman.  This  letter  would  rather  indicate  that  he  had 
some  interest  in  the  strike,  would  it  not? 
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Mr.  Margolis.  It  would  indicate  that  he  had  some  interest  in  the 
strike,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  communicate  to  Mr.  Foster  the  contents 
of  this  letter? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  did  not.     I  never  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Foster. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  mentioned  it  at  all  to  Mr.  Foster? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No. 

The  Chairman.  He  suggested  to  you  to  talk  matters  over  with  Mr. 
Foster.    Let  us  read  it : 

Anent  that  article  I  was  to  mall  you. 

What  was  that  article  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  It  was  an  article  written  by  an  efficiency  engineer  by 
the  name  of  Porter. 

The  Chairman.  With  relation  to  what? 

Mr.  Margolis.  On  the  question  of  industrial  democracy,  on  the 
question  of  how  we  could  bring  about  through  production  organiza- 
tion industrial  democracy.  It  was  an  article  originally  published  in 
the  New  York  World.  Mr.  Porter  was  interviewed  by  a  reporter  of 
the  New  York  World,  and  he  gave  his  ideas  on  what  was  necessary 
in  order  to  bring  about  industrial  democracy. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  been  talking  that  over  with  Mr.  St. 
John? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Mr.  Foster  there  when  you  were  talking 
about  it? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No. 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

they  want  to  reproduce  it  in  Sol. 

That  is  "Solidarity?" 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman   (reading) : 

They  want  to  reproduce  it  in  Sol.  here,  so  I  let  them  have  it,  after  which 
they  promised  to  mail  it  to  me,  and  I  will  see  that  you  get  it,  that  is,  if  they 
do  not  run  it.    If  they  do,  of  course  you  will  see  it  in  the  Sol. 

I  will  put  this  whole  letter  in  the  record,  so  the  reporter  need  not 
try  to  take  it  down. 

Things  are  looking  a  little  better  here,  and  from  press  reports,  there  is  some- 
thing stirring  throughout  the  country. 

Just  while  I  think  of  it,  if  you  have  a  chance  to  talk  matters  over  with  Foster 
on  possible  developments  in  case  of  a  strike  in  steel,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  do  so.  It  might  be  possible  to  frustrate  treacherous  action  by  interna- 
tional officials  should  a  strike  occur,  and  I  think  a  strike  Is  assured. 

Wlmt  did  he  mean  by  "treacherous  action  by  international 
officials"? 

Mr.  Margolis.  He  meant  this,  that  if  the  strike  developed  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  and  certain  international  organizations  would  make  cer- 
tain concessions,  that  they  would  take  these  concessions  and  forget 
about  the  other  unions;  that  is,  the  more  powerful  ones  would  take 
the  concessions  that  would  be  ^ven  them  and  would  forget  about  the 
weaker  organizations,  and  this  whole  organization  plan  was  that 
every  one  would  come  in  at  the  same  time  and  not  have  any  splitting 
up  of  the  international  organizations. 
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The  Chairman.  What  did  Mr.  St.  John  really  have  to  do  with 
this  strike? 

Mr.  Margous.  Nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  did  he  say  that  "  I  think  a  strike  is 
assured." 

Mr.  Maroolis.  Well^  from  present  reports — he  was  out  in  Arizona. 

The  Chairman.  This  letter  was  written  from  Chicago. 

Mr.  Margous.  Yes,  he  was  in  Chicago  at  that  time,  but  he  intended 
to  ffo  to  Arizona  after  that. 

The  Chairman.  This  man  St.  John  was  writing  you  and  wanting 
you  to  talk  matters  over  with  Foster,  and  he  has  been  an  I.  W.  W. 
for  years,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  now? 

Mr.  Margolis.  He  can  not  be  a  member  now,  because  he  is  a  mine 
operator. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  joined  the  capitalist  class? 

Mr.  Margolis.  He  is  not  very  much  or  a  capitalist. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  August  16  of  this  year.  I  have  here  a  book  which 
I  expect  you  are  familiar  with,  by  Vincent  St.  John,  on  "The 
I.  W.  W. ;  Its  History,  Structure,  and  Methods." 

Senator  Phipps.  Pardon  me.  He  stated  in  that  letter  "  that  there 
is  something  stirring  throughout  the  country." 

Mr.  Margolis.  He  meant  things  were  stirring  in  the  country ;  that 
is,  labor  unrest. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  is  the  way  you  interpret  that  remark  in  his 
letter? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  always  glad  when  those  things  were 
started,  because  it  was  working  toward  the  ultimate  problem? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  can  not  say  that  I  am  displeased  when  I  see  the 
workers  getting  rid  of  their  old  ideas. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  I.  W.  W.  behind  the  coal  strike? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do  not  know  of  any  connection  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  of  any  connection  with  it? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Except  that  I  would  say  that  there  are  very  many 
members  of  the  I.  W.  W.  in  the  coal  industry  to-day. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  believe  they  are  behind  the  strike,  don't 
you? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  McKellar.  Don't  you  think  so? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No;  this  strike 

Senator  McKellar.  I  mean  the  coal  strike. 

Mr.  Margolis.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  This  strike  is 
one»of  the  mine  workers. 

Senator  McKellar.  Don't  you  think  it  has  the  cooperation  and 
the  entire  sympathy  of  the  I.  W.  W.? 

Mr.  Margolis.  T^'^ndoubtedly. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  has  it  not  got  yours? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I^ndoubtedlv. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  all  of  you  who  believe  in  anarchy,  aren't 
you  behind  this  coal  strike  and  any  other  strike  which  you  can  get 
up? 
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Mr.  Margolis.  As  I  explained — I  do  not  know  whether  you  wero 
in  the  room  at  the  time — that,  so  far  as  strikes  are  concerned,!  wish 
they  would  not  happen,  because  I  look  upon  them  as  a  negative 
weapon. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  heard  you  say  that. 

Mr.  Maugolis.  I  had  rather  see  the  development  on  the  part  of  the 
workers  so  that  they  would  be  able  to  effect  their  production  organ- 
izations, but  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  the  course  of  events — these  things 
happen  whether  we  want  them  or  not,  because  men  are  going  to  use 
the  instruments  at  hand  and  use  the  strike  as  an  instrument  at  hand, 
and  do  not  know  of  any  better  method. 

Senator  McKellar.  So  you  favor  it  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKelijvr.  I  do  not  think  you  stated  whether  you  be- 
lieved in  a  farmers'  strike.  Suppose  the  farmers  of  the  countrj'  all 
struck  and  did  not  produce,  and  there  would  be  no  food.  Do  you 
think  that  would  help  your  tendencies,  and  would  you  be  in  favor  of 
that  kind  of  a  strike  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  If  the  strike  had  some  definite  purpose,  in  order  to 
help  the  farmers.  Understand,  Senator,  that  I  do  not  favor  strikes 
merely  as  a  wanton  use  of  the  power  that  man  has  to  withdraw  from 
labor.  If  the  strike  does  not  have  certain  definite  purposes  from 
which  these  men  hope  to  benefit,  I  am  as  much  against  it  as  anybody 
could  be,  but  I  say  that  men  use  the  instruments  at  hand,  ana  they 
use  this  because  they  think  that  through  that  instrumentality  they 
can  gain  certain  benefits  for  themselves. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  is  the  benefit  they  expect  to  gain  in  this 
steel  strike? 

Mr.  Margolis.  They  expect  to  get  shorter  hours;  they  expect  to 
get  better  pay. 

Senator  McKellar.  Don't  you  think  that  the  pay  they  get  in  the 
steel  industry  is  remarkably  good  pav  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  It  may  be  remarkably  good  pay,  but  it  is  not  enough 
pav. 

"Senator  McKellar.  It  is  better  pay  than  they  have  ever  gotten 
before  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Margolis.  That  may  be  very  true,  but  they  ought  to  get  better 

pa.V. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  would  be  willing  for  them  to  take  it  all, 
would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  would. 

Senator  McKellar.  So  it  is  not  a  quest i(m  of  whether  it  is  good 
pay  under  existing  conditions,  but  your  belief  is  that  you  ought  to 
go  on  and  get  better  pay  and  better  pay  until  you  get  it  all? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  go  back  to  this  St.  John  matter.      • 

Senator  Jones.  You  said  some  little  time  ago  that  in  your  talk 
with  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Foster  thought  there  woiud  be  no  steel  strike, 
because  the  Steel  Corporation  would  conclude  it  was  much  better  to 
deal  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  than  the  I.  W.  W. 
What  reason  was  there  for  believing  that  the  Steel  Corporation 
would  have  to  deal  with  the  I.  W.  W.  if  it  did  not  deal  with  tho 
American  Federation  of  Labor? 
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Mr.  Margolis.  I  explain  that  in  this  way,  that  he  believed  that  if 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  not  able  to  gain  something 
for  the  men,  that  the  men  would  become  disheartened  with  the 
American  Fe(ieration  of  Labor,  and  would  therefore  form  a  new  or- 
ganization, wfiich  would  enable  them  to  get  better  results. 

Senator  Jones.  What  w^as  the  basis  tor  that  thought,  that  the 
I.  W.  W.  would  organize  the  steel  industry  if  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  did  not.    What  was  the  basis  for  that  assumption? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Because  the  men  would  want  organization,  and 
since  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  could  not  get  the  things 
they  wanted  they  would  devise  some  other  means. 

•Senator  Jones.  How  do  you  know  that  the  men  wanted  organiza- 
tion? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  took  his  word  for  it,  that  they  wanted  organiza- 
tion. I  assumed  that,  as  a  condition  precedent,  that  the  men  wanted 
organization.  I  did  not  question  that  at  all,  that  the  men  wanted 
organization. 

Senator  Jones.  Were  they  wholly  without  an  organization  prior 
to  Mr.  Foster's  activities? 

Mr.  Margolis.  There  were  certain  welfare  organizations,  as  I 
understand,  but  there  were  no  labor  organizations. 

Senator  Jones.  Wliat  symptoms  were  there  of  wanting  other 
organizations  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  The  men  in  the  steel  industry  responded  to  these 
men  as  soon  as  they  came.  I  do  not  know  what  particularly  brought 
them  into  the  steel  industry,  but  they  claimed  when  they  came  there 
that  wherever  they  went  the  men  in  the  industry  acclaimed  them  and 
were  very  happy  to  have  them  there ;  and  they  had  no  difficulty,  for 
mst«nce,  in  organizing  at  Gary  and  Johnstown  and  numerous  other 
places;  and  when  they  came  to  Pittsburgh  they  went  upon  the  same 
assumption ;  that  is,  that  the  people  wanted  an  organization  in  these 
districts,  and  they  wanted  to  organize  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  and 
that  the  people  were  clamoring  to  go  into  an  organization.  I  per- 
sonally' never  attended  a  meeting  of  these  organizers,  so  I  can  not 
say  personally  whether  the  people  wanted  them  or  not.  I  do  not 
know,  but  they  told  me  that  they  did  want  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  go  back  to  where  we  left  off  on  the  St. 
John  matter,  the  man  who  wrote  this  letter  and  published  this  book, 
and  see  if  you  discussed  with  him  at  different  times  these  matters. 
On  page  10  of  this  book  I  find  this : 

There  Is  but  one  bargain  that  the  I.  W.  W.  will  make  with  the  employing 
class — complete  surrender  of  all  control  of  industry  to  the  organized  workers. 

You  have  talked  that  over  with  Mr.  St.  John? 
Mr.  Margolis.  I  never  discussed  anything  in  that  book  with  Mr. 
St.  John. 
The  Chairman.  You  believe  in  that  doctrine,  don't  you,  though? 
Mr.  Margolis.  Oh,  yes. 
The  Chairman.  On  page  15 : 

As  a  revolutionary  organization  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  aims 
to  use  any  and  all  tactics  that  will  get  the  results  sought  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  time  and  energy.  The  tactics  used  are  determined  solely  by 
the  power  of  the  organization  to  make  good  in  their  use.  ,  The  question  of 
"  right "  and  **  wrong  "  does  not  concern  ns. 
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Again  : 

No  part  of  the  organization  Is  allowed  to  enter  into  time  contracts  with  the 
employers.  Where  strikes  are  used  It  alms  to  paralyze  all  branches  of  the 
Industry  involved,  when  the  employers  can  least  afford  a  cessation  of  work — 
during  the  busy  season  and  when  there  are  rush  orders  to  be  filled. 

Again  on  page  16 : 

Failing  to  force  concessions  from  the  employers  by  the  strikes,  work  Is 
resumed  and  "  sabotage  "  is  used  to  force  the  employers  to  concede  the  demands 
of  the  workers.  ■* 

I  understand  you  do  not  believe  in  sabotage? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do  not.  I  believe  in  efficiency  and  not  sabotage. 
I  think  sabotage  is  an  instrument  used  in  our  modem  society,  when 
the  employers  do  not  have  profitable  markets,  and  they  curtail  their 
production  and  wait  for  a  more  favorable  market  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  But  Mr.  St.  John  is  a  believer  in  this. 

Mr.  Margolis.  Years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  Mr.  St.  John  has  changed? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  think  everj'  I.  W.  W.  has  changed  in  the  tactics 
they  believe  in. 

The  Chairman.  Again,  on  that  same  page: 

In  short,  the  I.  W.  W.  advocates  the  use  of  militant  direct  action  tactics  to 
the  full  extent  of  our  power  to  make  good. 

Mr.  Margolis.  Direct  action  means  economic  action,  as  distin- 
guished from  political  action. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  believe  in  that? 
Mr.  Margolis.  Oh,  yes. 
The  Chairman  (reading) : 

At  the  present  time  the  organ^tion  has  14  publications  of  its  own  use,  12 
weekly  and  2  biweelcly  In  the  following  languaj^es :  Euglish  three,  and  one  each 
in  French,  Italian,  Simnish,  Portuguese,  Russian,  Polish,  Slavish,  Lithuanian, 
Hungarian,  Swedish,  and  Jewish.  A  Spanish  weekly  and  an  Italian  weekly  are 
affiliated  with  the  organization.  One  Russian  weekly  and  a!)  English  monthly 
review  are  sympathetic,  and  a  Finnish  dally  paper  is  consistently  advocating 
the  principles  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble. 

The  general  organization  issues  leaflets  arid  pamphlets  from  time  to  time 
and  aims  to  build  up  and  extend  educational  literature  in  all  languages  as 
fast  as  the  resources  of  the  organization  permit 

The  unions  and  their  industrial  branches  hold  educational  mtHftings  In  halls 
and  on  the  streets  of  the  industrial  centers.  Reading  rooms  and  halls  are 
maintained  bv  all  the  larger  branches.  Revolutionary  literature  is  kept  on 
file. 

You  know  that  to  be  true,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I.  W.  W.  literature  is  kept  on  file?    Sure. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  revolutionary^,  is  it  not,  as  we  under- 
stand revolution,  whether  it  be  peaceful  or  not? 

Mr.  Margolis.  There  is  a  very  great  difference  between  us. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Senator  McEjsllar.  Let  me  ask  a  question  right  there,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Senator  McKellar.  The  other  day,  in  examining  Mr.  Foster  on 
his  little  red  book,  which  you  probably  have  seen,  on  "  Syndicalism,'^ 
the  question  of  whether  he  believed  in  truth  arose.  Do  you  believe 
in  truth? 
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Mr.  Margous.  If  you  mean  by  truth  as  Spencer  defines  it,  I  would 
say  "  yes." 

Senator  McKellar.  Take  "  truth  "  as  Webster  defines  it,  do  you 
believe  in  that  kind  of  truth  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  If  you  will  permit  me,  Senator,  I  would  like  to 
explain. 

Senator  McKellar.  Surely. 

Mr.  Margolis.  Truth  is  an  abstract  word.  It  is  an  abstraction. 
If  you  mean  absolute  truth,  we  know  nothing  about  it.  We  talk 
about  relative  truth.  Spencer,  for  instance,  defines  truth  to  be  the 
inability  to  conceive  of  the  nejcative  of  a  proposition.  Whenever  I 
can  not  conceive  of  the  negative  of  a  proposition,  thvin  I  call  it 
"truth,"  but  whenever  you  say  to  me,  "Do  I  believe  in  truth?"  I 
can  not  say  "  yes,"  because  I  do  not  know  what  truth  you  are  le- 
ferring  to. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  believe  in  truth  as  described  in  com- 
mon parlance  or  in  the  dictionary  by  Webster?  . 
Mr.  Margolis.  I  believe  in  being  truthful. 
Senator  McKellar.  But  you  do  not  believe  in  truth  ? 
Mr.  Margolis.  Not  as  an  abstract  thing. 
Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  believe  in  honor? 
Mr.  Margolis.  There  is  another  abstraction. 
Senator  McKellar.  You  just  believe  in  it  as  an  abstraction? 
Mr.  Margolis.  No;  I  do  not  believe  in  it  as  an  abstraction.    I  be- 
lieve in  it  as  a  concrete  proposition.    I  believe  in  these  things  in  the 
concrete.     The  word  "  honor  "  is  an  abstraction.     Under  different 
conditions  a  thing  is  honorable  and  under  other  conditions  it  is  dis- 
honorable-   We  can  only  speak  about  those  words  in  their  concrete 
sense,  under  certain  conditions,  under  cert&in  relations. 

To  illustrate  would  be  very  much  better.  For  instance,  among  cer- 
tain primitive  peoples,  we  find  it  in  India,  a  wife  was  required  to 
immolate  herself,  to  sacrifice  herself,  upon  the  bier  when  the  husband 
died.  Among  those  people  it  was  dishonorable  if  a  wife  should  not 
immolate  herself.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  would  look  upon  that  as 
an  atrocity  for  a  wife,  by  reason  of  her  husband's  death,  to  immolate 
herself. 

For  instance,  Spencer  speaks  in  his  Sociology,  of  a  woman  among 
the  numerous  wives  of  a  chieftain  who  was  mduced  by  an  English 
woman  to  run  away  and  not  be  burned  with  the  rest  of  the  wives, 
but  the  idea  of  honor  in  that  woman  was  that  she  had  to  immolate 
herself  with  her  husband  and  the  other  wives,  and  that  was  so 
strong  that  she  left  this  woman  who  had  rescued  her  and  went  back 
and  was  burned. 

So,  when  we  discuss  these  things,  we  must  discuss  them  not  as  ab- 
stract things,  but  purely  as  concrete  things. 

Senator  McKellar.  Now,  let  us  discuss  them  as  concrete.  As  I 
recall  Mr.  Foster's  testimony,  it  was  that  he  said  that  truth  and 
honor  and  religion  and  honesty  were  all  relative  terms,  and  that  all 
could  be  disregarded  in  arriving  at  the  end ;  that  they  were  all  means, 
that  any  means  could  be  used — ^that  is,  a  denial  of  all  these  things 
could  be  used — if  necessary  to  accomplish  the  end.  If  a  man,  in 
other  words,  who  believed  in  syndicalism  desired  to  reach  a  certain 
end,  that  he  did  not  object  to  lying;  he  did  not  object  to  violence; 
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he  did  not  object  to  anything.  I  understand  that  you  do  object  to 
violence,  but  you  do  not  object  to  the  other  means  of  securing  your 
ends. 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  say  that  these  words  are  all  relative,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve in  doing  no  acts  which  are  antisocial.  I  think  that  will  ex- 
plain it.  I  believe  in  no  antisocial  acts,  because  the  conception  is  not 
a  class  conception  or  a  social  conception.  I  would  rather  say  that  I 
am  socially  conscious,  and  therefore  would  use  means  only  which 
were  not  antisocial  in  character.  I  think  that  would  answer  very 
clearly. 

Senator  McKellar.  But  your  belief  is  that  all  of  these  terms 

Mr.  Margolis  (interrupting^.  Are  relative. 

Senator  McKellar  (continuing).  Of  truth,  honor,  and  virtue • 

Mr.  Margolis  (interposing).  Are  relative. 

Senator  McKellar  (continuing).  And  fair  and  square  dealing 
are  all  relative? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Because,  when  you  go  among  certain  primitive 
people  they  will  give  you  a  woman  for  the  night.  We  would  not 
think  of  such  things  at  all.  A  man  who  would  give  you  a  woman 
for  the  night  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  a  rapscallion  among 
his  neighbors. 

Senator  McKjillar.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  at  all. 

Mr.  Margolis.  But  it  is  a  fact. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  think  you  and  Mr.  Foster  are  both  very, 
very  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  the  letter  written  by  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick  and  Mr.  Foster  and  others  as  to  the  reasons  why  the  strike 
could  not  be  postponed? 
'  Mr.  Margolis.  I  remember  reading  it  in  the  newspapers. 

The  Chairman.  A  letter  to  the  President? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  articles  9  and  10  were  ; 

9.  That  an  organized  propaganda  for  viUficatlon  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  spreading  rumors  that  the  strike  will  be  delayed,  and  tHat  such  delay 
is  only  a  sellout. 

10.  Showing  no  opposition  to  the  men  joining  dual  organizations.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  propaganda,  the  I.  W.  W.  is  making  rapid  headway  In  some  of  the 
districts. 

That  was  one  of  the  reasons  stated  by  them  in  the  letter  to  the 
President.  I  refer  to  the  letter  to  the  President.  After  that  came  out 
in  the  papers,  did  not  the  radical  men  whom  you  have  talked  with  and 
advised  to  get  behind  Foster  and  the  strike,  raise  great  objection  to 
those  two  sections? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Have  you  section  11  there  in  the  letter? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Margolis.  Sead  that. 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

That  the  real  reason  for  opposition  to  organized  labor  representation  on  be- 
half of  the  men  who  have  grievances  is  that  the  steel  industry  is  preparing  to 
cut  wages  and  to  lower  the  standards  to  prewar  times,  and  to  return  to  a  con- 
dition that  encouraged  the  padrone  system,  so  prevalent  in  that  particular 
industry. 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  thought  that  was  the  section. 
The  Chairman.  I  wondered  if  the  tenth  section  is  not  what  you 
mean? 
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Mr.  Margolis.  Yes ;  maybe  that  is  it. 
The  Chairman  (reading:) 

Showing  no  opposition  to  the  men  joining  dual  organizations.  As  a  result 
of  this  propaganda  the  I.  W.  W.  is  making  rapid  headway  in  some  of  the 
districts. 

That  was  one  of  the  reasons  suggested  to  the  President  why  the 
strike  could  not  be  postponed  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  they  ring  vou  up  and  talk  to  you  about 
that? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes ;  they  did. 

The  Chairman.  And  find  great  fault  with  that? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes ;  they  did. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  not  they  want  to  know  what  Mr.  Foster's 
interpretation  of  that  was? 

Mr.  Margolis.  They  did. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  you  not  then  telephone  Mr.  Foster  about 
it  and  ask  him  about  it? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  say  about  it? 

Mr.  Margolis.  He  said  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  he  knew  nothing  about  it? 

Mr.  Margolis.  He  said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  drafting 
ot  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  found  fault  with  that  yourself,  did  you? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Sure. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  you  called  up  Mr.  Foster  you  were  a 
little,  not  harsh  with  him,  but  you  found  fault  with  him? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  said  I  did  not  think  it  was  fair. 

The  Chairman.  Not  fair  to  the  I.  W.  W.  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Because  what  you  wanted  was  for  them  to  make 
headway  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  wanted  the  laboring  men  to  make  headway. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  they  gave  a  reason  to  the  President  to 
continue  this  strike  or  postpone  it,  that  it  would  help  the  I.  W.  W., 
you  resented  that  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Well,  it  was  an  attempt  to  shift  the  burden  on  the 
I.  W.  W.,  when  they  were  not  responsible. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  had  been  loyal  in  the  matter  up  to  that 
time? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  had  helped  to  organize  and  done  every- 
thing they  could? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  had  kept  faith? 

Mr.  Margolis.  They  had  kept  faith. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  telt  that  this  was  a  breaking  of  faith 
with  them  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  Mr.  Foster  rather  apologetic  about  it? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Well,  he  said  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  he  was 
141410— 1»—PT  2 26 
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sorry  if  anything  was  said  of  that  kind ;  that  it  should  not  have  been 
said. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  said  these  things  were  written  without  his 
knowledge? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Without  his  knowledge.  It  was  drafted,  and  he 
did  not  know  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  asked  you  to  tell  these  men  that  he  was 
still  with  them  and  they  need  not  worry? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No  ;  he  did  not  say  that.  He  said  he  did  not  think 
this  was  a  time  for  those  people  to  show  any  feeling  of  resentment. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  he  say  to  you  over  the  telephone  that  he 
had  to  go  along  with  the  committee  and  allow  them  to  put  out  this 
stuiF,  but  that  he  had  never  personally  seen  this  letter,  which  was 
written  without  his  knowledge,  and  to  tell  the  bunch  that  he  was  still 
with  them  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  can  not  remember  the  last  part  of  that.  Senator. 
I  know  that  almost  sounds  like  the  conversation — ^the  first  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Over  the  phone? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Over  the  phone. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  that  that  conversation  did  not  take 
place? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Oh,  no.  I  say  that  last  part  of  that  I  do  not  recall 
him  saying. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  what  I  have  said  do  you  recall  that 
he  said  to  you  over  the  phone? 

Mr.  Margolis.  That  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  writing  of  it; 
that  the  committee  was  conducting  the  thing;  that  he  was  busy  with 
other  affairs;  and  that  it  was  drafted  without  his  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  he  say  that  he  had  to  go  along  with  the 
committee  and  to  tell  the  boys  that  he  was  still  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  He  was  working  there — that  is,  the  internationals 
had  control  of  the  thing,  and  he  had  to  go  along. 

The  Chairman.  AMiether  he  wanted  to  or  not? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Whether  he  wanted  to  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  But  his  talk  to  you  was  that  he  did  not  really 
want  to  go  along,  but  he  had  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Margolis.  He  did  not  want  to  go  along  on  that  attack,  if  it 
could  be  considered  as  an  attack  on  the  T.  W.  W. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  want  anything  to  happen  which  would 
offend  the  I.  W.W.? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  felt  free  to  talk  with  him  about  it  be- 
cause you  had  talked  with  him  about  it  before? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Because  I  had  spoken  with  him  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  felt  that  you  had  kept  the  faith  in  lining 
up  the  T.  W.  W.  for  the  organization? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  why  you  were  not  employed  up 
there  during  this  night  as  counsel  instead  of  Mr.  Rubin? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  my  own  reasons  for 
believing  why  I  was  not.    But  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Mr.  Foster  talk  to  you  about  it? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No. 
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The  Chairman.  You  would  have  been  naturally  the  man,  I  should 
think,  to  have  been  counsel  there.    Why  was  it,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  would  not  say  that  exactly,  Senator.  You  see, 
there  are  certain  unions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  that  I 
represent,  but  I  do  not  represent  all  of  those  unions  at  one  time. 
There  are  certain  very  conservative  locals  that  would  not  employ  me. 
This  organization  is  quite  a  conservative  organization  that  is  actually 
in  control  of  the  steel  situation,  and  they  would  not  employ  me  be- 
cause they  would  want  to  avoid  any  impression  getting  about  that 
they  were  in  any  way  radical.  So  that  is  the  reason,  I  assume,  that 
if  they  were  going  to  employ  me,  that  that  is  the  reason  I  was  not 
employed. 

The  Chairman.  Because  you  were  too  radical? 

Mr.  Margolis.  That  they  did  not  want  to  in  any  way  be  con- 
nected with  anybody  that  was  radical. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  real  reason  why  you 
were  not  employed? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Now,  Senator,  I  do  not  know  the  reasons,  and  I 
just  give  you  my  reasons,  so  far  as  I  can  gather.  There  may  be  a 
very  much  better  reason — that  they  did  not  think  I  was  capable  of 
handling  the  thing. 

Senator  McKellar.  Did  you  expect  them  to  employ  you? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  could  have  been  the  reason. 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  say  that  may  be,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  McKellar.  Did  you  expect  them  to  employ  you? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  said  that  you  talked  to  Mr.  Foster  con- 
siderably about  boring  from  within,  and  other  witnesses  have  donQ 
thpt  before  us.  You  know  the  publication  Solidarity?  That  was  the 
L  W.  W.  publication? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Mr.  Foster  at  one  time  editor  of  that? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  think  he  was  a  contributor,  but  I  do  not  think  he 
was  an  editor. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  a  candidate  for  editor? 

Mr.  Margolis.  He  was  a  candidate,  but  I  do  not  think  he  was 
ever  an  editor. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  goincr  to  read  you  a  little  from  "  Solidarity," 
which  goes  back  to  1911.  I  think  Mr.  Foster  had  been  across  the  sea 
and  had  returned. 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman  (reading).  "As  to  my  candidacy"  is  the  article. 
He  says : 

Is  not  this  striking  success  of  **  boring  from  within  "  after  continued  failure 
of  "hiiilfling  from  without"  tnctics,  which  Is  but  typical  of  the  respective 
results  being  achieved  everywhere  by  these  tactics  worthy  of  the  most  serious 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  I.  W.  W.?  Is  it  not  time  that  we  get  off  our 
knees  from  before  this  time-honored  dual  organization  dogma  and  give  it  a 
thorough  examination?  And  1*11  promise — or  threaten — that  if  I  am  elected 
editor  the  matter  will  get  as  thorough  an  Investigation  as  lies  in  my  power. 
The  question,  as  important  a  one  as  the  I.  W.  W.  has  ever  been  called  upon 
to  decide,  is  an  extensive  one,  and  in  this  short  letter  I  have  only  been  able 
to  hint  at  it.     It  must  be  given  a  full  and  fi-oe  discussion. 

And  then  again : 

I  am  satisfied  from  my  observations  that  the  only  way  for  the  I.  W.  W.  to 
have  the  workers  adopt  and  practice  the  principles  of  revolutionary  unionism — 
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which  I  take  is  its  mission — is  to  give  up  its  attempt  to  create  a  new  labor 
movement,  turn  itself  Into  a  propaganda  league,  get  into  the  organized-labor 
movement,  and  by  building  up  better  fighting  machines  within  the  old  unions 
than  those  possessed  by  our  reactionary  enemies,  revolutionize  these  unions* 
even  as  our  French  syndicalist  fellow  workers  have  so  successfully  done 
with  theirs. 

Yours,  for  the  revolution, 

Wm.  Z.  Foster. 

I  suppose  you  read  those  articles  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  may  have  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  idea  of  boring  from  within  seems  to  come 
from  these  articles 

Mr.  Margolis  (interposing).  He  got  the  idea  in  France  and  in 
Italy. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  has  that  idea  still,  hasn't  he? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Now,  he  may  still  have  it,  but  he  does  not  say  so. 

Senator  McKellar.  He  may  still  have  it  in  the  back  of  his  head  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  the  time  when  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Budapest  convention? 

Mr.  Margolis.  That  is  when  he  was  in  Europe.  He  was  really  not 
a  delegate. 

The  Chairman.  He  tried  to  be  a  delegate  against  Mr.  Duncan? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  ever  examine  Mr.  Duncan's  report  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  of  Mr.  Fos- 
ter's activities  there? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No  ;  I  never  did. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  little  inside  his- 
tory, on  page  149  of  this  report.    Mr.  Duncan  said : 

During  the  discussion  on  the  motion,  misguided  Foster  lost  control  of  his 
temper  and  gave  the  convention  ocular  demonstration  of  what  an  I.  W,  W. 
really  is.  His  language  was  foul,  vulgar,  and  vehement  He  even  threatened 
assault,  and  subsided  only  to  present  expulsion  from  the  room.  He  spoke  in 
English,  and  I  had  his  language  interpreted  to  the  delegates,  but  his  actions 
were  equally  detrimental  to  the  purpose  he  had  in  mind  as  was  the  interpreta- 
tion. The  Frenchmen  were  not  dismayed  at  their  tricolor  being  smudged  with 
I.  W.  W.  mire.  They  suggested  that  if  the  Foster  aggregation  were  not  ad- 
mitted, that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
international  secretariat  until  both  organizations  became  reconciled  to  a  uni- 
form policy. 

Were  you  interested  in  these  matters  at  that  time,  back  in  1911 
and  1912? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes ;  and  I  was  interested  before. 

The  Chairman.  Before  that  time? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  there  is  a  great  deal  about  that.  Are 
you  a  member  of  this  Syndicalist  League  of  North  America  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  No.    That  is  not  in  existence  any  more. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  ever  a  member? 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  never  was. 

The  Chairman.  You  knew  about  it? 

Mr.  Margolis.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  indorsed  a  good  many  things  in  it! 

Mr.  Margolis.  I  can  not  recall  now.    I  probably  did. 

Senator  McKellar.  All  that  made  for  an  anarchism  you  indorsed, 
I  suppose. 
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Mr.  Margolis.  I  suppose  so. 

Senator  Phipps.  Did  you  have  enough  knowledge  of  this  to  be 
able  to  say  whether  or  not  it  really  amounted  to  an  organization  ? 

Mr.  Margolis.  The  Syndicalist  League? 

Senator  Piitpps.  Yes. 

Mr.  Margolis.  It  never  amounted  to  anything. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  else  from  Mr.  Margolis,  we 
are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  coming  without  a  formal  subpoena. 

Mr.  Margolis.  There  is  nothing  to  be  obliged  for.  You  asked  me 
to  come,  and  I  came. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  still  be  obliged  to  you,  and  we  are  obliged 
to  you  for  your  frankness. 

Senator  Phipps.  Even  if  we  can  not  agree  with  your  on  your  con- 
clusions. 

Mr.  Margolis.  Well,  I  did  not  expect  that  you  would. 

(Whereupon,  at  1.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  an  adjournment  was  taken,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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FRIDAY,  OCTOBEB  24,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington^  I),  C. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  United  States 
Senate  met,  p^iirsuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
at  room  201,  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  William  S.  Kenyon,  pre- 
siding^. 

Present:  Senators  Kenyon  (chairman),  Phipps,  and  McKellar. 

Also  present:  J.  Edward  Ashmead,  Newark,  N.  J.,  attorney  for 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Lieut.  Douald  C.  Van  Buren,  of  the  Intelli^nce  Office,  United 
States  Army. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  will  now  proceed. 

I  have  a  letter  here  that  I  want  to  put  into  the  record.  It  is  a 
letter  from  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  rather  extended, 
but  he  wants  it  in,  and  I  think  it  may  ^o  in. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  think  that  it  should  go  in,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  letter  above  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  in  full, 
as  follows:) 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

Executive   Department, 
Harrisburg,  October  15, 1919. 
Hon.  William  S.  Kenyon, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington,  D,  C. 

Deab  Senator  Kenyon  :  As  a  matter  of  fairness  to  our  State  poUce,  and  in 
order  that  a  record  may  be  kept  In  these  matters,  I  am  sending  you  herewith 
copies  of  certain  documents,  which  I  certify  to  be  correct  copies  thereof,  and 
which  bear  directly  upon  the  investigations  of  strike  conditions  which  you  have 
been  making  at  Pittsburgh. 

As  most  of  the  charges  made  against  the  State  police  have  been  made  by 
people  who  have  come  here  from  other  States  for  the  purpose  of  fomenting 
industrial  unrest,  and  these  documents  are  from  the  officials  and  citizens  of 
our  Commonwealth,  I  shall  ask  you,  please,  to  make  them  a  part  of  the  official 
record  of  your  committee. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  suggestions  you  have  made  regarding  the  Ameri- 
canization of  our  foreign-born  citizens.  Here  In  Pennsylvania  almost  20  per 
cent  of  the  Immigrants  to  this  country  stop  for  a  time  -at  least,  and  our  prob- 
lems are,  therefore,  very  great.  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  Pennsylvania  will  be 
very  glad  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Government  in  any  reasonable  plan 
for  teaching  these  aliens  something  of  our  language,  our  governmental  princi- 
ples, and  our  Institutions.  We  are  doing  what  we  can  in  this  direction  now, 
but  we  realize  that  It  Is  only  a  part  of  what  should  be  done. 

These  documents  Include  letters  from  the  burgess  of  Farrell;  letter  from 
Hon.  Benjamin  Jarrett,  former  senator ;  letter  from  the  mayor  of  McKeesport ; 
letter  from  the  burgess  of  Donora;  petitions  from  the  citizens  of  Donora; 
me^Rwires  from  the  citizens  of  McKeesport;  and  statement  from  the  department 
of  State  police. 

Very  sincerely, 

William  C.  Sprottl, 
Qovemor  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Department  of  State  Police, 
Harriaburg,  Pa,,  October  IS,  1919. 
Hon.  William  C.  Sproul, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Harriaburg,  Pa, 
Dear  Gov.  Sproul:  You  recently  referred  to  my  office  a  copy  of  a  letter 
written  by  the  Rev.  Kazenca,  of  Braddock,  and  addressed  to  W.  Z.  Foster, 
charging  groas  misconduct  and  abuse  of  authority  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
State  police  at  Braddock,  Pa. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  complete  report  of  this  investigation  from  Capt.  Malr, 
accompanied  by  the  statements  of  Pvts.  Keifer  and  McAndrew,  the  two  officers 
who  were  present  on   this  occasion,  and  statements  of  Leonard  Jaxovwitz, 
S.  J.  Biederman,  and  Mrs.  Jennie  Moran,  who  were  eyewitnesses. 
Very  respectfully, 

George  F.  Lumb, 
Acting  Superintendent. 

Pennsylvania  State  Police,  Troop  A, 

Greensburg,  Pa.,  October  11,  1919. 
TnE  Sui'erintendent, 

Department  of  State  Police,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  herein  the  result  of  my  investigation  of  the 
charges  of  the  Rev.  A.  Kazenca,  of  416  Frazler  Street,  Braddock  Pa.,  relative 
to  the  alleged  misconduct  of  State  policemen  while  on  duty  at  Braddock,  Pa., 
during  September  22  and  23,  1919. 

Statements  from  several  citizens  are  hereto  attached,  which  plainly  show 
that  the  State  police  did  not  exceed  their  authority,  and  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kazenca  has  no  grounds  for  any  specific  complaint,  but  has  indulged  in  vague, 
general  charges.  The  two  policemen  to  whom  Father  Kazenca  directs  his 
attack  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  interfering  with  men  who  liad  attended  divine 
sei-vice,  are :  Pvt.  Joseph  M.  Keifer,  of  Troop  A,  State  police,  enlisted  November 
1.  1918.  Pvt.  Eugene  B.  McAndrew,  of  Troop  A,  State  police,  enlisted  February  * 
1,  1919. 

On  the  morning  of  September  22,  1919,  which  was  the  day  of  the  beginning  of 
the  strike,  Corpl.  Nelson  W.  Smith,  of  Troop  A,  State  police,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  substation  at  Braddock,  Pa.,  ordered  the  two  State  policemen, 
as  mentioned  above,  to  patrol  a  certain  district  of  Braddock,  with  orders  to 
move  all  persons  who  were  gathered  in  crowds  on  or  near  the  public  highways 
of  the  borough.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  sheriff  of  Allegheny 
CJounty,  in  which  Braddock  Is  situated,  asked  to  have  a  detail  of  State  police 
at  that  particular  borough,  as  it  was  feared  that  there  would  be  trouble  there. 
Through  careful  investigation  I  find  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this 
supposition  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Rev.  A.  Kazenca,  pastor  of  St.  Michael's 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  was  greatly  In  favor  of  the  strike  and  had  openly 
championed  Its  cause,  and  his  attitude  has  been  more  of  a  strike  organizer 
than  that  of  a  pastor. 

I  have  been  infornuMi  that  Father  Kazenca's  parish  embraces  approximately 
1,500  of  the  strikei*s  in  and  about  Braddock.  and  that  they  are  mostly  all 
Slavish.  On  the  morning  of  September  22,  1919,  a  mission  was  In  progress  in 
Father  Kazenca*s  church,  which  Is  situated  near  the  corner  of  Braddock 
Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street,  Braddock;  services  commenced  at  9  a.  m.,  and 
shortly  after  the  services  were  over,  which  was  about  10  a.  m.,  Pvts.  Keifer 
and  McAndrew  rode  down  the  street  and  noticed  crowds  of  men  congregated 
on  both  sides  of  Bradflock  Avenue,  making  no  effort  to  separate. 

The  two  State  policemen  started  to  move  the  crowd,  which  extended  on  both 
sides  of  Braddock  Avenue,  a  block  each  way  from  the  church ;  and,  after  having 
the  situation  well  in  hand,  everyone  practically  moving  along  In  a  normal 
manner,  and  when  they  were  directly  In  front  of  the  church  two  priests  came 
out  from  the  church  property  and  approached  Pvt.  Keifer,  w^ho  was  nearest 
to  them,  and  complained  that  the  State  police  had  no  right  to  Interfere  with 
their  religious  service.  Pvt.  Keifer  remarked  to  them  that  he  had  not  known 
that  services  had  been  in  progress  and  besides  that  this  was  a  time  of  strike 
and  that  tl)e  men  who  had  been  moved  were  In  the  strike  zone  and  were  not 
either  going  or  coming  from  church,  as  they  were  assembled  In  crowds  on  the 
public  highway.    He  then  rode  away  from  the  church  and  continued  his  patrol. 

From  a  thorough  investigation,  I  do  not  find  that  the  State  police  Interfered 
in  any  manner  with  the  service  in  Father  Kazenca's  church,  nor  did  they  use 
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any  abusive  language  or  Inflict  any  injury  upon  the  priests  whatsoever;  that 
they  did  not  use  their  batons  nor  draw  them  from  the  holsters  or  make  any 
attempt  to  use  force  on  the  crowd,  and  I  can  not  find  that  anyone  suffered 
any  physical  injury  through  the  performance  of  this  duty.  I  believe  that,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  these  men  had  been  to  church  that  morning,  that  If 
they  had  been  allowed  to  remain  In  groups  upon  the  streets  of  Braddoclc  that 
morning,  that  trouble  might  have  resulted,  as  there  were  no  women  or  children 
among  them. 

Relative  to  the  statement  of  Father  Kazenca  in  his  letter  to  W.  Z.  Foster, 
under  date  of  September  27, 1919,  in  which  he  states  that  the  State  police  rode 
into  some  school  children  on  the  afternoon  of  September  22,  1919,  I  believe 
that  this  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  Corpl.  Nelson  W.  Smith  and  Pvt 
John  T.  Tomek  arrested  a  foreigner  for  having  firearms  in  his  possession,  and 
while  the  State  policemen  had  the  prisoner  before  a  squire  some  school  chil- 
dren gathered  around  the  horses  which  were  tied  outside  the  squire's  office, 
and  the  policemen,  seeing  that  the  children  were  In  danger  of  being  kicked, 
chased  them  away  just  previous  to  their  mounting  their  horses  and  leaving  the 
vicinity. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  run  down  all  these  little  incidents,  as  in  most 
cases  the  reports  of  the  alleged  misconduct  of  the  State  police  are  not  based 
on  the  truth. 

Very  respectfully, 

William  E.  Mair, 
Captain,  State  Police,  Commandinp  Troop  A. 


Gbeensburg,  Pa.,  October  10,  1919, 
The  Commanding  Officeb, 

Troop  A,  State  Police,  Qreensburg,  Pa, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  duty 
performed  by  Pvt.  Kelfer,  In  company  with  Pvt  McAndrew,  while  on  special 
mounted  patrol,  September  22,  1919: 

Having  been  ordered  by  Corpl.  Smith  to  patrol  the  streets  of  Braddock,  Pa., 
for  the  purposes  of  dispersing  crowds  and  maintaining  order,  about  1  a.  m. 
he  noticed  approximately  2,000  men  on  Braddock  Avenue,  between  Ninth  and 
Thirteenth  Streets.  These  men  were  not  moving  along,  but  were  standing  in 
groups,  thus  blockading  the  sidewalks,  as  well  as  disobeying  the  proclamation 
of  the  sheriff  of  Allegheny  County  to  the  effect  that  crowds  were  not  permitted 
to  congregate  on  the  streets.  I,  together  with  Pvt  McAndrew,  ordered  these 
men  to  move  along,  which  command  did  not  necessitate  the  using  of  any  force ; 
in  fact,  neither  myself  nor  Pvt.  McAndrew  drew  our  batons  from  our  holsters. 
While  ordering  the  crowd  which  had  congregated  In  front  of  St  Michael's 
Church  (Roman  Catholic)  at  Braddock  Avenue  and  Eleventli  Sti-eet,  to  move 
along,  two  priests  came  out  from  the  church  property  into  the  street. 

From  one  of  the  priest's  actions,  he  appeared  to  be  very  much  excited,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  was  waving  his  arms,  thus  attracting  a  great  deal 
of  attention.  This  priest,  in  a  very  angry  mood,  walked  up  to  me  and  said, 
"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  I  replied,  **  According  to  the  proclamation  Issued 
by  the  sheriff  of  Allegheny  County,  crowds  are  not  permitted  to  assemble  in 
this  street.  It  being  within  the  strike  zone;  therefore,  we  are  compelling  the 
crowd  to  move  on."  The  priest  said,  "  These  men  have  just  left  the  church." 
We  had  been  In  the  vicinity  upwards  of  about  20  minutes  moving  the  crowds 
along  the  street,  who  were,  as  stated  above,  blocking  the  sidewalks, ,  and  did 
not  order  anyone  to  move  on  who  was  already  in  motion  or  actually  on  the 
church  property.  It  was  evident  from  the  number  of  men  congregated  on  the 
sidewalks,  even  though  they  had  been  to  church  that  morning,  had  no  Intention 
of  going  to  their  homes  quietly,  but,  as  stated  above  in  my  report,  were  ganged 
upon  the  sidewalks.  Pvt.  McAndrew  and  myself  only  stayed  long  enough  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  church  that  we  might  hear  what  the  priest  had  to  say. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Joseph  M.  Keifer, 
Private,  Troop  A,  State  Police. 
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Bbaddock,  Pa.,  October  P,  1919, 
Commanding  Officer, 

Tioop  A,  State  Police,  Brad(Jock\  Pa. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  duty  performed  by 
myself,  In  company  with  Pvt.  Keifer,  while  on  special  mounted  patrol : 

Having  been  orderetl  by  Corpl.  Smith  to  patrol  the  streets  of  Braddock,  Pa.. 
disperse  crowds,  about  10  a.  m.  we  noticed  probably  2,000  men  on  Braddock 
Avenue,  between  Ninth  and  Thirteenth  Streets.  These  men  were  not  moving 
along,  but  were  standing  in  groups  and  were  disobeying  the  proclamation  of  the 
sheriff  of  Allegheny  County,  to  the  effect  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  congre- 
gate on  the  streets  in  gangs.  I,  together  with  Pvt.  Keifer,  ordered  these  men 
to  move  along.  It  was  not  necessary  to  use  any  force  whatsoever.  Neither 
myself  nor  Pvt.  Keifer  drew  our  batons  from  our  holsters.  While  ordering  the 
crowd  to  move,  and  when  in  front  of  St.  Michael's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  at 
Braddock  Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street,  two  priests  came  out  from  the  church 
property  Into  the  street  and  approached  Pvt.  Keifer,  w^ho  was  nearer  to  them 
than  I,  and  from  one  of  the  priest's  actions  he  appeared  to  be  very  much  excited, 
as  he  was  waving  his  arms  and  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention.  I  did  not 
hear  what  was  said,  but  Pvt.  Keifer  immediately  joined  me  and  told  me  that 
the  Polish  priest  was  very  angry  because  we  had  moved  the  men,  and  said  that 
these  men  had  Just  left  church.  We  had  been  In  the  vicinity  upwards  of  about 
20  minutes  moving  the  crowds  along  the  street,  who  were,  as  stated  above, 
blocking  the  sidewalks,  and  did  not  order  anyone  lo  move  on  who  was  already  in 
motion  or  actually  on  the  church  property.  It  was  evident  from  the  number  of 
men  congregated  on  the  sidewalks,  even  though  they  had  been  to  church,  had  no 
intention  of  going  to  their  homes  quietly,  but,  as  stated  above  In  my  report,  were 
ganged  up  on  the  sidewalks.  Neither  myself  nor  Pvt.  Keifer  stayed  longer  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  church  than  was  necessary. 
Very  respectfully, 

EkxGENE  B.  MgAndbew. 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  LEONARD  JACOBWrTZ  1034  BRADDOCK  AVENUE,  BRADDOCK,  PA. 

I,  lieonard  Jacobwltz,  proprietor  of  a  drug  store  at  1034  Braddock  Avenue, 
Braddock,  Pa.,  noticed  two  State  policemen  dispersing  a  crowd  that  had  assem- 
bled on  the  sidewalks  In  the  vicinity  of  my  store  about  10  a.  m.  September  22, 
1919.  My  store  is  directly  opposite  and  facing  St.  Michael's  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  I  saw  two  State  policemen  first  going  down  the  street  ordering  people 
to  move  on;  then  about  10  or  20  minutes  afterwards  tlfey  returned  and  started 
to  move  those  who  had  not  obeyed  them  when  they  first  rode  up.  There  were 
many  men  crowded  on  the  sidewalks  on  both  sides  of  the  street.  I  saw  the 
State  policemen  order  many  of  the  foreigners  crowded  in  front  and  near  my 
store  to  move,  but  I  did  not  see  anyone  struck,  nor  did  the  State  policemen  when 
I  saw  them  have  their  clubs  in  their  hands  or  any  other  weapon.  When  the 
State  policemen  were  directly  in  front  of  the  church  the  second  time,  I  saw  two 
priests  come  out  and  speak  to  them.  I  did  not  hear  what  was  said,  but  shortly 
afterwards  the  State  policemen  rode  away.  The  crowd  had  dispersed  by  this 
time.  In  my  opinion  the  incident  did  not  amount  to  very  much,  as  there  was  no 
great  excitement,  no  blows  struck,  or,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  anyone  injured. 


This  statement  was  obtained  from  Mr.  Leonard  Jacobwltz,  of  1034  Braddock 
Avenue,  Braddock,  Pa.,  on  October  9,  1919,  by  Capt.  William  E.  Muir,  Troop  A, 
State  police,  in  the  presence  of  Pvt.  Ralph  A.  Stephens,  of  Troop  A,  State 
police. 

Mr.  Jacobwltz,  on  account  of  being  in  business  and  dealing  to  a  great 
extent  with  the  men  who  are  on  strike,  would  not  consent  to  make  an  affidavit, 
but  willingly  gave  the  above  information. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  8.  J.  BIEDEBMAN,   1028  BRADDOCK  AVENUE,  BRADDOCK,  PA. 

I,  S.  J.  Blederman,  proprietor  of  a  gent's  furnishing  store  at  No.  1028  Brad- 
dock, Pa.,  and  speaking  nearly  all  the  foreign  languages,  do  state  that  my 
place  of  business  is  almost  directly  opposite  the  St  Michael's  Roman  Catholic 
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Church  (Slavish  Church)  ;  that  a  few  days  after  the  affair  at  the  Slavish 
Church  a  foreigner  came  Into  my  office — his  name  and  Identity  I  can  not 
recall,  as  nearly  all  of  my  business  Is  with  that  class  of  people.  This  foreigner 
started  to  talk  about  the  affair  and  the  actions  of  the  State  police  and  that  of 
the  rectors  on  September  2,  1919,  he  saying  that  after  the  church  was  out, 
about  10  minutes  or  so  the  State  police  came  and  gave  us  orders  to  clear 
the  sidewalks,  and  not  to  gather,  and  to  move  on,  and  keep  moving,  which  we 
did,  and  one  of  the  men  went  into  the  church  and  told  Father  Kazenca,  who  Is 
our  rector,  and  he  came  out  and  started  to  talk  to  the  police,  and  they  told  him 
that  they  had  orders  not  to  allow  any  congregating  on  the  sidewalks,  and  that 
these  orders  must  be  carried  out.  And  they  left  him.  This  made  him  rave. 
He  also  told  me  that  there  was  no  violence  used  by  the  State  police,  in  movincr 
the  foreigners,  and  they  moved  quickly,  nor  did  the  State  police  use  their 
clubs  or  guns,  and  that  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  divine  church  services 
and  were  not  on  the  church  steps. 


This  statement  was  obtained  from  S.  J.  Blederman,  at  Braddock,  Pa.,  on 
October  9,  1919,  by  Sergt.  J.  L.  Fressel,  Troop  A,  State  police,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Capt.  Dailey,  of  Braddock,  Pa. 

Mr.  Blederman,  on  account  of  being  in  business  and  dealing  to  a  great  extent 
with  men  who  are  on  strike,  would  not  consent  to  make  affidavit,  but  willingly 
gave  the  above  information. 


STATEMENT  OF   MRS.  JENNIE  MOBAN,    1030  BRADDOCK   AVENUE,  BRADDOCK,   PA. 

I,  Mrs.  Jennie  Moran,  do  state  that  about  9  a.  m.,  September  22,  1919,  while 
in  my  grocery  store,  together  with  Hilda  Johnson,  who  Is  my  clerk,  which  is 
directly  in  front  and  across  the  street  from  St.  Michael's  Church,  of  which 
Rev.  A.  Kazenca  is  rector,  I  observed  that  the  church  was  out  at  least  10 
minutes,  and  I  saw  the  mounted  State  police  asking  the  men  to  move  on  in  a 
Qulet  and  orderly  manner,  which  they  did.  I  saw  one  trooper  on  the  sidewalk 
near  the  church ;  he  was  also  asking  the  men  to  move  on.  I  did  not  see  the 
'rector  and  the  other  priest  come  out  of  their  church,  but  I  saw  them  on  the 
outside,  and  the  Rev.  Kazenca,  who  was  raising  his  hands  and  was  what  I 
call  Jurious.  and  the  trooper  said  something  and  moved  away.  There  were 
no  clubs  used  or  drawn ;  the  troopers  did  not  use  any  violence  and  the  church 
goers  were  given  ample  time  to  disperse  and  were  in  no  way  interfered  with 
In  their  worship  nor  services.  I  am  more  than  glad  to  know  that  the  business 
people  are  getting  protection,  as  I  am  a  widow  with  two  children,  and  also 
a  member  of  the  St.  Thomas  Catholic  Church,  of  this  town.  I  did  not  see 
any  trooper  on  the  church  step  nor  on  the  lawns. 

Miss  Hilda  Johnson,  a  clerk  in  Mrs.  Morau*s  store,  substantiated  Mrs.  Moran's 
statement,  these  two  women  being  together  when  the  supposed  trouble  took 
place. 

This  statement  was  obtained  from  Mrs.  Jennie  Moran  and  Miss  Hilda  John- 
flon,  at  Braddock,  Pa.,  October  9,  1919,  by  Sergt.  J.  L.  Tressel,  of  Troop  A, 
State  police,  In  the  presence  of  Capt.  Dailey,  of  Braddock,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Moran  on  account  of  being  in  business  and  dealing  to  a  great  extent  with 
men  who  are  on  strike,  and  Miss  Hilda  Johnson,  due  to  the  fact  that  she  is  em- 
ployed as  a  clerk  in  Mrs.  Moran's  store,  would  not  consent  to  make  affidavit,  but 
willingly  gave  the  above  information. 


Borough  of  Farrell, 
FarreU,  Pa„  October  6,  1919, 
GoY.  William  Sproul, 

Jlarrishurg,  Pa. 
My  Dear  Governor  :  I  regard  it  my  plain  duty  to  write  to  you  and  tell  you  of 
my  personal  appreciation  of  your  prompt  response  to  my  call  for  help  against 
frenzied  radicals  in  the  time  of  the  present  riots.  It  also  appears  proper  for  me, 
as  executive  of  our  town,  to  express  the  thanks  of  all  of  our  good  citizens  for 
your  timely  service  in  their  behalf. 
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Gov.  Sproul,  these  mere  expressions  of  appreciation  will  not  give  you  the 
explanation  you  deserve.  The  prompt  and  efficient  service  of  the  officers  as- 
signed to  duty  here  certainly  saved  many  lives  and  millions  of  dollars  by  pre- 
venting destruction  of  property.  In  my  first  message  to  you  I  had  endeavored 
to  indicate  that  we  had  no  way  of  Icnowlng  what  chaos  would  be  by  midniglit. 
Even  now  I  feel  free  to  say  we  had  every  evidence  that  conditions  would  have 
baffled  description. 

When  I  tell  you  I  am  truly  thanltf ul  to  you  for  your  Interest  In  our  welfare 
In  this  matter  I  am  sure  the  business  men  and  all  good  citizens  of  this  valley 
will  agree  with  me  and  join  me  in  such  expression.  I  must  also  extend  to 
your  officers,  through  you,  our  thanks  for  the  very  thorough  and  constant  ap- 
plication of  tlielr  strength  to  the  work  assigned  them.  Like  so  many  soldiers 
they  stood  guard  over  our  lives  and  our  fortunes.  At  the  time  they  did  this 
they  faced  conditions  which  would  have  brought  cowards  to  the  feet  of  Bol- 
shevism and  made  of  them  nothing  but  cringing  suppliants.  In  the  sincere 
wish  that  such  requests  may  not  have  to  be  repeated. 

I  beg  to  remain,  your  grateful  friend, 

J.  H.  Moody,  Burgess. 

Ferbell,  Pa.,  October  10,  1919. 
Hon.  William  A.  Spboul, 

HarriHhurg,  Pa. 

My  Dear  Governor:  I  have  been  intending  to  write  you  for  some  time  to 
thank  you  for  your  promptness  In  taking  care  of  us  at  Farrell  when  we  called 
on  you  for  assistance. 

I  am  sure  that  it  was  your  promptness  in  getting  the  State  police  here  at 
Farrell  that  saved  many  lives  and  many  thousand  dollars*  worth  of  property. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  recall  It  or  not,  but  when  I  was  In  the  senate  I 
voted  against  every  bill  in  favor  of  the  State  constabulary,  but  from  what  I 
saw  here  at  Farrell  before  the  arrival  of  the  State  police  and  what  I  saw  upon 
the  arrival  and  since — that  is,  their  well-trained,  brave,  and  effective  dis- 
charge of  duties — have  certainly  convinced  me  that  I  have  had  the  wrong  ideas 
about  the  State  constabulary. 

It  is  true  that  they  are  stem  Irt  enforcing  their  orders.  One  may  be  ot- 
fended  at  their  sternness,  but  that  is  what  is  required,  "  Sternness,"  and  we 
must  pass  up  our  own  personal  feelings  for  the  great  good  that  they  are  doing 
in  the  community. 

I  wish,  also,  through  you  to  extend  our  hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  McDevitt.  He 
certainly  was  patient,  kind,  and  courteous  through  our  trouble.  It  makes  one 
feel  good  to  know  that  such  men  are  at  the  head  of  the  affairs  of  our  State. 

I  feel  that  what  I  say  here  is  expressing  the  real  sentiment  of  all  of  the 
law-abiding  citizens  of  this  community. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Benj.  Jabrett. 


State  of  Pennsyvania, 

Burough  of  Farrell,  County  of  Mercer,  as: 

Personally  appeared  before  me  the  undersigned,  a  notary  public  In  and  for 
said  county  and  State,  Henry  Moody,  who  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
deposes  and  says  that  he  Is  the  burgess  of  Farrell,  Mercer  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, that  he  has  been  In  charge  of  the  police  force  as  said  burgess  during 
the  whole  of  the  period  since  the  strike  commenced  at  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  plants  in  said  borough;  that  Carl  McCartney,  during  the  said 
period,  was  chief  of  police  of  said  borough,  and  as  such  was  delegated  to 
control  the  peace  and  good  order  in  the  vicinity ;  that  your  affiant  has  read 
and  is  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  affidavit  made  by  Cail 
McCartney,  covering  the  activities  of  the  police  officers  during  said  period, 
with  special  relation  to  the  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  State  police  and 
their  part  in  the  unfortunate  trouble  which  occurred  during  this  period.  That 
it  concurs  entirely  in  the  affidavit  of  the  said  Carl  McCartney  and  that  all  facts 
stated  therein  are  absolutely  true. 

That  as  an  especial  privilege  in  this  affidavit  your  affiant  wishes  to  state 
that  through  the  efficient  work  of  the  State  police  in  cooperation  with  tlie 
borough  and  county  authorities  the  deplorable  situation  was  cared  for  and 
the  condition  which  might  have  eventuated  in  the  loss  of  very  great  property 
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rights,  as  well  as  very  many  lives,  was  in  a  great  measure,  thougli  not  en- 
tirely, avoided.  The  State  police  were  brought  to  Farrell  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  borough  and  county  authorities  to  care  for  a  situation  which  had  gotten 
beyond  the  control  of  said  authorities.  Their  efforts  during  the  time  of  their 
presence  in  the  midst  of  a  most  trying  situation  were  extremely  commendable 
and  were  very  greatly  appreciated  by  all  the  good  citizens  of  Mercer  County. 

J.  H.  Moody. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  26th  day  of  September,  A.  D.,  1919. 

I  SEAL.]  James  Nevant,  Notary  Public, 

My  commission  expires  April  1,  1923. 


DoNOBA,  Pa.,  October  8,  1919. 
To  his  honor,  William  C.  Sproul, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Deab  Sib  :  The  undersigned,  burgess  of  Donori^,  Washington  County,  Pa.,  feels 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens 
of  this  borough  that  more  of  tlie  State  police  be  stationed  in  the  borough. 
There  are  a  number  of  men,  heretofore  employdtl  in  the  mills,  who  are  desir- 
ous of  returning  to  work,  but  are  afraid  to  do  so,  because  of  the  threats  of  the 
strikers.  If  adequate  protection  .were  given  them,  they  would  return  to  work 
at  once. 

Their  fears  are  not  without  foundation.  Several  men  have  already  been  at- 
tacked on  their  way  to  and  from  work,  and  a  number  of  strikers  have  been 
arrested  and  fined  and  otherwise  sentenced  in  connection  with  this  incident. 

At  present,  we  have  a  police  force  of  10  men.  There  are  6  members  of  the 
State  police  stationed  here  and  about  9  deputy  sheriffs.  The  strikers  have  no 
respect  for  nor  fear  of  the  police  force  nor  the  deputies.  The  only  persons  who 
seem  to  be  able  to  handle  them  efficiently  and  properly  and  to  protect  the 
town  from  them  are  the  State  police. 

Yesterday,  Mother  Jones  gave  a  radical  talk  In  an  adjoining  town,  Charlecot 
Borough,  and  the  result  of  her  speech  is  being  felt  In  our  town  to-day.  The 
strikers  are  gathering  on  the  streets  In  larger  crowds,  to-day,  and  are  more  bold 
In  their  declarations  of  what  will  happen  If  their  demands  are  not  speedily 
adjusted. 

The  population  of  the  town  Is  approximately  85  per  cent  foreign,  and  a  large 
number  of  such  foreigners  are  of  the  radical — so-called  Bolshevik  element.  The 
sergeant  of  the  State  police  force  now  In  town,  agrees  with  the  writer  that  he 
should  have  at  least  four  more  of  the  members  of  the  State  police,  if  not  more, 
in  addition  to  those  now  In  the  town. 

The  mill  buildings  are  located  on  the  river  front  and  cover  a  stretch  of  ap- 
proximately 3  miles.  There  are  four  principal  entrances  to  these  mills  which 
are  of  necessity  quite  a  distance  apart,  and  for  that  reason  the  State  Constabu- 
lary must  divide  into  pairs  In  their  work  and  on  occasion  must  act  Individually. 
The  writer  does  not  feel  that  this  Is  either  fair  to  the  State  police  nor  to  the 
public. 

The  State  police  who  are  stationed  here  are  doing  everything  in  their  power 
and  all  that  could  be  expected  of  them  to  handle  the  situation.  The  purpose  of 
this  letter  Is  to  obtain  additional  State  police  as  promptly  as  possible,  and  along 
that  line,  the  writer  might  say  that  he  has  this  day  held  consultation  with  a 
number  of  the  borough  officials  and  representative  citizens  of  the  town,  and 
from  the  feeling  In  the  air  it  Is  their  honest  and  sincere  judgment  that  a  serious 
outbreak  is  imminent  and  that  unless  more  of  the  State  constabulary  are  sta- 
tioned here  the  writer  and  citizens  feel  that  riots  and  street  fighting,  with 
almost  certain  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property,  are  sure  to  follow.  They 
may  follow  anyhow  but  It  Is  believed  that  the  only  antidote  Is  on  Increased 
force  of  State  police. 

We  trust  that  your  honor  will  give  this  letter  your  serious  consideration,  and 
that  you  will  act  favorably  thereon. 
Very,  truly  yours. 

Habbt  A.  Cox, 
Burffcsi  of  Donora. 
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To  his  honor  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania: 

The  petition  of  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Donora,  Pa.,  respectfuly  repre- 
sents— 

1.  That  tlieir  town  of  15,000  people,  is  from  70  to  85  per  cent  foreign.  Since 
the  inauguration  of  tlie  steel  strike  on  September  22,  1919,  there  have  been  sev- 
eral parades  of  the  foreign  element  through  the  town,  one  of  which  was  esti- 
niate<l  to  have  contained  at  least  3,000  persons. 

2.  That  a  great  number  of  foreigners  are  armeil.  There  have  been  several 
clashes  between  the  authorities  and  these  foreigners,  none  of  which  have  re- 
sulted fatally. 

3.  That  the  sheriff  of  Washington  County  has  been  called  upon  by  the  local 
authorities  to  give  protection  to  the  town.  So  far  there  are  but  Ave  deputies 
stationed  in  the  town.  The  local  police  force  consists  of  but  6  regular  officers, 
which  force  has  been  augmented  by  30  citizen  volunteers. 

4.  There  Is  a  great  potential  danger  of  an  outbreak  at  any  time,  and  the  au- 
thorities feel  that  they  are,  nnd  in  the  belief  of  your  petitioners,  are  unable  to 
cope  with  any  serious  situation  which  may  arise. 

5.  That  the  foreign  element  have  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  State  con- 
stabulary. Your  petitioners  believe  there  is  an  imperative  necessity  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  armed  force  in  the  town  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  the 
officers  now  stationed  here. 

They,  therefore,  respectfully  pray  your  honor,  that  he  will  dispatch  to  this 
town,  and  station  here  during  the  course  of  this  strike  a  troop  of  State  police^ 
that  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens  of  the  town  may  be  preserved. 
And  they  will  ever  pray, 

Carl  F.  Gass,  lumber  dealer,  609  Meldon  Avenue;  C.  B.  Charles, 
jeweler,  656  McKean ;  Gustav  Schaef,  assessor,  645  Thompson 
Avenue;  W.  H.  Lewis,  physician,  Thompson  and  Fifth;  K.  E. 
Miller,  assistant  superintendent,  568  McKean  Avenue;  W.  I. 
Drink,  foreman,  726  Walnut  Street;  J.  W.  Buler,  foreman,  131 
Thompson  Avenue;  P.  A.  Burkhardt,  chief  clerk.  Tenth  and 
Helsep  Avenue;  G.  I.  Montgomery,  assistant  chief  clerk,  830 
Thompson  Avenue ;  L.  R.  Dieterich,  clerk,  84  Thompson  Avenue ; 
R.  R.  Furlong,  shipping  clerk,  Donora ;  J.  George  Johnson,  clerk, 
129  Ida  Avenue:  Norman  Hormell,  clerk,  129  Ida  Avenue;  W.  G. 
Haskell,  clerk,  804  Walnut  Street.;  Frank  A.  Adler,  clerk.  209 
Madisette;  Glenn  H.  Crossland,  clerk,  304  Tenth  Street;  M.  M. 
Neale,  engineer,  913  McKean  Avenue;  B.  L.  Raynal,  foreman,  206 
Second  Street ;  R.  R.  Riddle,  deputy  inspector.  Bank  of  Donora 
(Apartments);  Chas.  O.  Achison,  foreman,  207  Walnut  Street; 
J.  W.  Geib,  superintendent,  Irondale  Hotel ;  Mitchael  McDonough, 
captain  of  police.  973  McKean  Avenue;  C.  L.,  foreman,  836 
McKean  Avenue;  James  Dailey,  watchman,  723  McKean  Avenue; 
R.  S.  McMahon,  clerk,  Donora ;  Edward  Stier,  watchnmn,  432 
Second  Street;  A.  F.  Cougheuour,  567  McKean  Avenue;  C.  J. 
Brennan,  973  McKean  Avenue ;  G.  H.  Berg,  foreman,  745  Meldon 
Avenue;  F.  C  Kline,  109  Ninth  Street;  O.  A.  Roley,  watchman, 
528  Thompson  Avenue;  Lloyd  Haywood,  Donora;  Albert  Elsen- 
berg,  562  McKean  Avenue;  Jasper  Wicher,  foreman,  12  McKean 
Avenue;  O.  A.  Roley,  jr..  clerk,  028  Thompson  Avenue;  I.  J. 
Pyzka,  1037  McKean  Avenue;  F.  J.  Pyzka,  1167  Meldon  Avenue; 
J.  B.  Anneman,  305  Meldon  Avenue;  S.  L.  Brown.  562  Thompson 
Avenue;  Leonard  Nahar,  watchman,  Donora;  Thomas  Smith, 
watchman,  Donora ;  T.  C.  O^Connell,  chemical  engineer,  Donora ; 
Aug.  Mann,  300  Highland  Avenue;  J.  B.  Clark,  1312  Meldon 
Avenue;  Wm.  J.  Googin,  673  McKean  Avenue;  J.  F.  Morton,  423" 
Murray  Avenue;  George  Tucker,  lumber  dealer,  153  Thompson 
Avenue ;  J.  Wm.  Carouthers.  jeweler.  West  Newton ;  I.  F.  Grant, 
a.ssessor,  339  First  Street;  W.  O.  Brinham,  physician,  86  Kenric 
Avenue;  James  Crain,  assistant  superintendent,  506  Allen  Ave- 
nue; B.  F.  Gallatin,  foreman,  327  Fifth  Avenue;  P.  J.  Jeffers, 
foreman,  116  Eleventh  Street ;  Harry  W.  Govler.  chief  clerk,  611^ 
Thompson  Avenue;  Phil  J.  Roney,  assistant  chief  clerk,  115- 
Bertha  Street;  J.  O.  Lenhart,  clerk.  Union  Trust  Build- 
ing; William  McNamee,  shipping  clerk,  75  Castner  Ave- 
nue;   Louis    J.    Altenhof,    clerk,    Carol    Township;    R.    Lang- 
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Staff,  clerk,  409  Prospect  Avenue ;  T.  E.  Gage,  clerk,  791  Thorap- 
son  Avenue;  C.  J.  Brown,  clerk,  1322  Meldon  Avenue;  H.  D. 
Braunmeller,  clerk.  Union  Trust  Building;  Harry  D.  Teeter,, 
engineer.  Union  Trust  Building;  Thea  Davis,  deimty  Inspector, 
987  Thompson  Avenue ;  S.  Coughenorer,  625  Fifth  Street ;  Frank 
Ginsinger,  65  Castner  Avenue;  John  H.  Hastings,  133  Ida  Ave- 
nue; Gilbert  E.  Lester,  assistant  foreman,  418  McKean  Avenue; 
Paul  T.  Boyd,  Donora ;  John  Gamble,  120  Eleventh  Street ;  S.  E. 
Allen.  Spragg  Building;  Daniel  J.  Donnar,  Donora;  Philip 
Sweeney,  724  McKean  Avenue;  D.  J.  Connerley,  986  Thompson 
Avenue ;  Joseph  Schmitt,  438  Eighth  Street ;  Thomas  Jordon,  60 
Allen  Avenue;  August  Totzy.  1324  Meldon  Avenue;  Fred  Seed- 
erly,  709  Chestnut ;  G.  W.  Gallatin,  678  McKean  Avenue ;  M.  H. 
O'Donnell,  636  Walnut  Street ;  Charles  H.  McKenney,  134  Cast- 
ner Avenue ;  Joseph  Wies,  400  McKean  Avenue ;  Joseph  T.  Boyd, 
McKean  Avenue;  J.  F.  Delaney,  116  Eleventh  Street;  Roderick 
R.  Hastee,  Donora ;  P.  J.  Hllcutten,  319  Third  Street ;  Antonio 
Costa,  964  Thompson  Avenue;  George  Fehneth,  740  Thompson 
Avenue;  Charles  C.  Carbaugh,  133  Bertha  Avenue;  P.  J.  Lang- 
worthy,  Koehler  Avenue ;  Pat  Payton,  114  Eleventh  Street ;  M.  S. 
Robinson,  827  Thompson  Avenue ;  Apel  Carlson,  759  Meldon  Ave- 
nue ;  John  McLeaber,  105  First  Street ;  Martin  Connolly,  Donora ; 
Ben  Harshman,  Donora,  Fifth  Street;  George  B.  Roberts,  858 
Thompson  Avenue;  Edward  Gondeck,  145  Madisette;  Thomas 
R.  Mahoney,  310  Tenth  Street;  John  Francis,  110  Ida  Avenue; 
W.  E.  O'Donnel,  121  Madesette  Avenue;  John  Hausler,  447  Mc- 
Kean Avenue  John  Calderhead,  1015  McKean  Avenue;  T.  J. 
Peterson. 

To  his  honor  the  Goveknob  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  : 

The  petition  of  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  borough  of  Donora,  Pa.,  re- 
spectfully represents: 

First.  That  their  town  of  15,000  people  is  from  75  per  cent  to  85  per  cent 
foreign.  Since  the  inauguration  of  the  steel  strike  on  September  22,  1919, 
there  have  been  several  parades  of  the  foreign  element  through  the  town,  one 
of  which  was  estimated  to  have  contained  at  least  3,000  persona 

Second.  That  a  great  number  of  the  foreigners  are  armed  and  there  have 
been  several  clashes  between  the  authorities  and  these  foreigners,  none  of  which 
have  resulted  fatally. 

Third.  That  the  sheriff  of  Washington  County  has  been  called  upon  by  the 
local  authorities  to  give  protection  to  the  town.  So  far  there  are  but  five 
deputies  stationed  in  the  town.  The  local  police  force  consists  of  but  6  regular 
ofiicers,  which  force  has  been  augmented  by  30  citizens,  volunteers. 

Fourth.  That  there  is  great  potential  danger  of  an  outbreak  at  any  time,  and 
the  authorities  feel  that  they  are,  and  in  the  belief  of  your  petitioners  are, 
unable  to  kefp  down  any  serious  situation  which  may  arise. 

Fifth.  That  tlie  foreign  element  have  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  State  con- 
stabulary. Your  petitioners  believe  there  is  an  imperative  necessity  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  armed  force  in  tlie  town  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  the 
officers  now  stationed  here. 

They  therefofe  respectfully  pray  your  honor  that  he  will  dispatch  to  this 
town  and  station  here  during  the  course  of  this  strike  a  troop  of  State  police, 
that  the  lives  and  property  of  tlie  citizens  of  the  town  may  be  preserved. 
And  they  will  every  pray. 

W.  J.  Brown,  Jeweler,  Donner  Avenue;  D.  W.  Gallatin;  Will  H.  Wat- 
son, editor,  Fifth  Street;  R.  H.  Ridgely,  automobile  dealer; 
W.  J.  Byers,  electrician;  G.  H.  Zender,  foreman;  Harold  Caper, 
foreman;  Rufus  Bailes,  foreman;  Elmer  F.  Shumaker,  foreman; 
J.  B.  White,  foreman ;  C.  T.  Lewis,  real  estate  agent ;  H.  Charles 
Ford,  justice  of  the  peace ;  S.  S.  Kelly,  merchant ;  J.  P.  Castner, 
president  Union  Trust  Co.  of  Donoro;  Thomas  M.  Gilland,  super- 
intendent of  schools;  Albert  J.  Vernon,  postmaster;  H.  B.  Wil- 
cox, mill  worker ;  G.  E.  Kredll,  member  borough  council. 
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To  his  honor  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  : 

The  petition  of  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Donora,  Pa.,  respectfully  repre- 
sents  * 

First.  That  their  town  of  15,000  is  from  70  per  cent  to  85  per  cent  foreign. 
Since  the  inauguration  of  the  steel  strike  on  September  22, 1919,  there  have  been 
several  parades  of  the  foreign  element  through  the  town,  one  of  which  was 
estimated  to  have  contained  at  least  3,000  pei-sons. 

Second.  That  a  great  number  of  the  foreigners  are  armed.  There  have  been 
several  clashes  between  the  authorities  and  these  foreigners,  none  of  which 
have  resulted  fatally. 

Third.  That  the  sheriff  of  Washington  County  has  been  called  upon  by  the 
local  authorities  to  give  protection  to  the  town.  So  far  there  are  but  five 
deputies  stationed  in  the  town.  The  local  police  force  consists  of  but  6  regular 
officers,  which  force  has  been  augmented  by  30  citizen  volunteers. 

Fourth.  That  there  is  great  potential  danger  of  an  outbreak  at  any  time,  and 
the  authorities  feel  that  they  are,  and  the  belief  of  your  petitioners  are,  unable 
to  keep  down  any  serious  situation  which  may  arise. 

Fifth.  That  the  foreign  element  have  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  State  con- 
stabulary. Your  petitioners  believe  there  Is  an  Imperative  necessity  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  armed  force  in  the  town  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  the 
officers  now  stationed  here. 

They  therefore  respectfully  pray  your  honor  that  he  will  dispatch  to  this 
town  and  station  here  during  the  course  of  this  .«;trike  a  troop  of  State  police, 
that  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens  of  the  town  may  be  preserved. 
And  they  will  ever  pray. 

S.  L.  Mills,  pastor  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  Henry  E.  Vincent, 
electrician ;  C.  R.  Carson,  clerk ;  Minor  H.  Day,  physician ;  R.  E. 
Koeliler,  real  estate  agent;  .T.  D.  Fellenhum,  foreman;  C.  F. 
Crumrlse,  foi-eman ;  Nathan  Machtel,  merchant ;  Larry  E.  Mc- 
Kenzle,  newspaper  editor;  Grover  W.  Boyd,  justice  of  the  peace; 
J.  A.  Aprowls,  physician:  W.  W.  Schnipp,  merchant;  C.  L.  Fore- 
man, merchant;  A.  J.  Delaney,  foreman;  Ben  G.  Blnns,  bank 
cashier;  M.  M.  Donnelley,  mill  worker;  Mose  Miller,  mercliant; 
E.  D.  Morse,  merchant ;  ,Tohn  E.  Chadwick,  foreman  Duplex ; 
A.  G.  Bussnian,  chemist ;  O.  T.  Kelly,  dentist. 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

City  of  McKeesport,  County  of  Allegheny,  88 : 

Before  me,  the  undersigned  authority,  appeared  George  H.  Lysle,  who,  being 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  dei>oses  and  says  that  he  is  the  mayor  of  the  city 
of  McKeesport,  Pa.,  and  that  he  has  been  mayor  of  said  city  of  McKeesport 
since  December,  1913. 

That  located  within  the  limits  of  McKeesport  are  large  plants  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  the  FIrth-Sterling  Seel  Co.,  the  Fort  Pitt  Steel  Cast- 
ing Co.,  and  that  Immediately  across  the  river  and  adjacent  to  the  city  is  now 
located  the  plant  of  the  McKeesport  Tin  Plate  Co. 

That  on  September  2,  1919,  a  crowd  assembled  In  the  city  of  McKeesport, 
numbering  about  4,000,  and  proceeded  to  the  police  station  of  the  city  of 
McKeesport  and  threatened  to  destroy  said  police  station.  From  the  police 
station  the  mob  was  led  to  the  gates  of  the  National  Tube  Co.  That  threats 
were  made  against  both  the  employees  and  the  property  of  the  company  and  a 
general  riotous  condition  resulted.  That  at  the  present  time  a  strike  exists 
In  the  city  of  McKeesport,  which  strike  was  called  on  September  22,  1919.  That 
since  the  date  of  the  calling  of  this  strike  several  attempts  have  been  made 
to  hold  unlawful  assemblages  in  violation  of  the  proclamation  of  the  high  sheriff 
of  Allegheny  County.  That  conditions  existing  in  the  city  of  McKeesport  at  the 
present  time  are  of  a  highly  dangerous  nature,  and  which  may  at  any  time 
again  flame  forth  and  result  in  riot,  bloodshed,  and  murder  being  committed. 
That  the  number  of  persons  who  participated  In  these  attempted  unlawful  as- 
semblages were  such  and  the  temper  of  the  persons  engaged  In  these  demon- 
strations were  such  that  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  absolutelv  impos- 
sible for  the  police  force  of  the  city  of  McKeesport  to  adequately  cope  with  the 
situation.  That  peace  and  good  order  has  been  maintained  within  the  limits  of 
the  city  of  McKet»sport;  this  has  been  due  largely  to  the  presence  here  of  a 
detachment  of  the  State  constabulary  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
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These  men  have  been  engaged  only  In  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  this  community,  and  they  have  performed  their  duty  efficiently, 
courageously,  and  impartially.  They  have  been  most  scrupulous  and  re- 
sptx'tful  of  the  rights  of  all  law-abiding  citizens,  and  no  person  or  persons  who 
went  about  their  business  in  an  orderly  manner  were  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
form  molested.  I  am  further  satisfied  that  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good 
order  absolutely  demands  the  retention  of  the  State  constabulary  here  until 
such  time  as  conditions  change.  That  I  am  entirely  satisfied  and  convinced 
that  the  withdrawal  of  the  State  constabulary  from  this  district  at  this  time 
would  result  in  riot  breaking  forth  within  a  very  short  time  and  In  such  propor- 
tion that  the  local  police  force  would  be  absolutely  inadequate  and  unable  to 
handle  the  situation. 

That  conditions  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  detachment  of  State  troops  in  this 
district  were  such  that  riot  had  already  broken  forth,  and  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  good  order  was  practically  beyond  the  control  of  the  local  police. 
That  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  disorder  of  any  kind  or  nature  whatso- 
ever in  the  city,  and  that  it  is  largely  due  to  the  presence  of  the  State  con- 
stabulary that  peace  and  order  has  been  maintained.  That  the  withdrawal  of 
the  State  constabulary  at  this  time,  I  am  satisfied,  would  result  in  the  condi- 
tions existing  prior  to  their  rrlval  here. 

Deponent  further  say  that  threatening  letters  were  tacked  upon  the  doors 
of  workmen  of  the  local  mills,  which  said  letters  have  been  brought  to  the 
office  of  the  mayor  of  MceKesport;  that  attached  to  and  made  part  of  this 
affidavit  are  copies  of  the  letter,  which  were  brought  to  the  office  of  the  mayor 
of  MceKesport,  Pa. 

All  of  which  Is  true  and  correct,  as  I  verily  believe. 

George  H.  Lysle, 
Mayor  City  of  McKeesport,  Pa, 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  26th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1919. 
[SEAL.]  R.  W.  Junker,  Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  March  11,  1921. 


1001  High  Street: 

If  you  want  to  live,  so  do  not  go  to  work;  Just  stay  home,  and  if  you  do 
go  to  work,  so  you  better  watch  yourself,  so  then  you  will  get  a  black  eye, 
and  you  were  not  looking  for  it  never  In  your  whole  life. 


1125  Grant  Street,  Upstairs  ;  One  also  Downstairs  : 

If  you  want  to  live,  so  don't  go  to  the  work ;  Just  stay  home ;  and  If  you  do 
go  to  work  you  better  watch  yourself,  so  then  you  will  get  a  black  eye,  and  yon 
were  not  looking  for  It. 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  County  of  Allegheny,  ss: 

Before  me,  the  undersigned  authority,  personally  appeared  James  T.  Redding- 
ton,  who  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  dopos«'es  and  sajs  that  he  Is  chief 
of  police  of  the  city  of  McKeesport,  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  and  has  been  chief 
of  police  of  the  city  of  McKeesport,  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  That  prior  to  the  time  he  became  chief  of  the  police  force  of  said  city 
he  was  an  officer  on  the  police  force  of  said  city  for  a  period  of  about  10  years. 

That  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  detachment  of  State  constabulary  now  located 
in  the  city  of  McKeesport,  a  serious  condition  of  affairs  existed  in  said  city.  This 
condition  culminated  in  a  riot,  which  broke  forth  on  the  evening  of  September  2, 
1919.  About  4,000  Irresponsible  persons  formed  themselves  into  a  mob  and 
proceeded  to  the  police  station  of  the  city  of  McKeesport  and  there  threatened 
to  destroy  the  public  property  of  the  said  city.  From  the  police  station  the  mob 
pri>ceeded  to  the  pates  of  the  National  Tube  Co.,  and  there  injured  employees  and 
destroyed  property  of  the  said  company.  That  the  police  force  of  the  city  of 
McKeesport  was  Inadt  quate  to  cope  with  the  riot  of  the  proportion  of  the  one 
which  broke  forth  here  on  September  2, 1919,  and  that  subsequent  to  the  calling 
of  the  steel  strike  on  September  22,  1919,  Irresponsible  persons  have  again 
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attempted  to  hold  unlawful  gatherings  In  the  city  of  McKeesport,  contrary  to  the 
ordinances  of  said  city  and  to  the  proclamation  of  the  high  sheriff  of  Allegheny 
CJounty. 

That  the  detachment  of  State  constabulary  now  located  in  the  city  of  McKeea- 
port  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  maintaining  the  peace  and  good  order 
of  this  community.  That  on  September  24  a  large  crowd  assembled  upon  the 
public  streets  of  the  city  of  McKeesport  for  the  purpose  of  holding  an  unlawful 
gathering,  and  that  the  State  constabulary  was  largely  instrumental  in  main- 
taining the  good  order  of  the  community  at  this  time.  That  during  the  attempt 
of  these  persons  to  hold  the  aforesaid  unlawful  assemblage,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  take  the  life  of  this  deponent. 

That  the  State  constabulary  have  at  all  times  since  their  arrival  in  this  dis- 
trict performed  their  duties  impartially  and  conscientiously  and  have  apparently 
had  in  mind  only  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  community. 

That  your  deponent  has  had  many  years  of  experience  as  a  peace  officer 
in  the  city  of  McKeesport  and  that  as  a  result  of  this  experience  he  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  best  interests  of  this  community  demand  that  the  police 
force  of  the  city  of  McKeesport  be  assisted  by  the  State  constabulary  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  members  of  the  State  constabulary  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  have  gone  about  their  duty  carefully  and  conscientiously  and 
have  at  all  times  preserved  the  rights  of  all  law-abiding  citizens. 

Your  deponent  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  lives  of  the  citizens  and  the 
safety  of  the  property  in  this  vicinity  would  be  immediately  in  danger  were 
the  State  troopers  to  be  withdrawn  from  this  city  and  that  the  best  interests 
of  tjie  entire  community  demand  that  the  State  constabulary  be  maintained 
here  until  such  time  as  the  present  existing  condition  becomes  more  peaceable. 
Conditions,  at  the  present  time,  in  this  district  are  such  that  riot  and  bloodshed 
may  breiik  forth  upon  the  slightest  provocation  and  that  if  riot  were  to  break 
forth  the  forces  of  the  police  department  of  the  city  of  McKeesport  and  the 
sheriff  of  Allegheny  County  would  be  entirely  inadequate  to  cope  with  the 
situation  which  would  result. 

That  the  retention  of  the  State  constabulary  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  good  order  and  for  the  safety  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  this  community.    All  of  which  Is  true  and  corrwt  as  affiant  verily  believes! 

James  T.  Reddington. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  26th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1919. 

[SEAL.]  R.  W.  Junker,  Notary  Public, 

My  commission  expires  March  11,  1919. 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  County  of  Allegheny,  88 : 

Before  me,  the  undersigned  authority,  personally  appeared  Robert  E.  Stone, 
who,  being  duly  sv/om  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  citizen 
of  the  city  of  McKeesport  and  has  lived  in  said  city  for  the  past  30  years.  That 
he  is  engaged  in  the  furniture  business  in  said  city  and  is  property  owner  therein. 
That  on  September  22, 1919,  a  strike  was  called  in  the  steel  industry,  which  has 
large  plants  located  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  McKeesport  and  In  the 
borough  of  Portvue,  immediately  adjacent  thereto.  That  prior  to  the  time  of 
the  calling  of  the  strike,  to  wit,  September  2,  1919,  a  riot  broke  forth  in  the 
city  of  McKeesport,  wherein  a  crowd  of  about  4,000  people  collected  upon  the 
public  highways  of  the  city  of  McKeesport  and  proceeded  to  the  police  station  of 
said  city,  and  that  thereafter  the  mob  proceeded  to  the  entrance  of  the  Na- 
tional Tube  works,  located  in  said  ^Ity,  and  there  destroyed  property  and  Injured 
employees  of  the  said  company.  That  the  situation  resulting  therefrom  was  of 
a  very  serious  nature  and  one  which  crime  of  every  kind  might  break  forth 
at  any  minute.  Your  deponent  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  situation  was  entirely 
beyond  the  control  of  the  legally  constituted  police  authorities  of  the  city  of 
McKeesport  and  of  the  deputies  of  the  sheriff  of  Allegheny  County. 

That  since  the  calling  of  the  strike,  on  September  22,  1919,  various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  hold  unlawful  gatherings  in  violation  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  sheriff  of  Allegheny  County.  That  the  condition  existing  prior  to  the 
arrival  of  the  State  constabulary  in  the  city  of  McKeesport  was  one  wherein 
the  safety  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  city  of  McKeesport  was  greatly  in  danger, 
and  that,  as  a  business  man  of  the  said  city,  he  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  the 
safety  of  property  in  the  city  of  McKeesport  was  in  danger.    That  since  the 
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arrival  of  the  State  constabulary  In  the  city  of  McKeesport  peace  and  good  order 
had  been  maintained,  and  this  with  due  respect  to  the  rights  of  all  law-abiding 
citizens.  That  the  State  police  have  performed  their  duties  in  a  conscientious 
and  painstaking  manner  and  have  at  all  times  thoroughly  respected  the  rights 
of  the  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  city  of  McKeesport  He  is  of  the  opinion  that 
were  the  State  troops  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  city  of  McKeesport  at  the  pres- 
ent time  grave  danger  would  Immediately  face  the  citizens  of  this  city,  and 
that  property  would  immediately  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  destruction  from 
uncontrollable  crowds  of  irresponsible  persons.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
members  of  the  State  constabulary  have  conducted  themselves  as  gentlemen 
and  conscientious  peace  officers  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and 
that  their  removal  at  the  present  time  would  very  seriously  Jeopardize  the  best 
interests  of  this  community. 
All  of  which  Is  correct  as  affiant  verily  believes. 

Robert  E.  Stone. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  26th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1919. 
[SEAL.]  R.  W.  Junker,  Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  March  11,  1921. 


CoMiioN^KAr.Tn  OF  Pennsyt.vania,  County  of  Allegheny,  as: 

Before  me,  the  undersigned  authority,  personally  appeared  R.  M.  Baldrldge, 
who  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  citizen 
of  the  city  of  McKeesport,  and  has  lived  therein  over  40  years,  and  that  at 
the  present  time  he  Is  cashier  of  the  Union  National  Bank  in  said  city  of 
McKeesport. 

That  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  detachment  of  State  constabulary  now 
located  in  the  city  of  McKeesport  have  performed  their  duties  as  peace  officers 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  a  careful  and  Impartial  manner.  That  they 
have  at  all  times  respected  the  rights  of  all  law-abiding  citizens  and  have 
only  attempted  at  all  times  to  keep  peace  and  good  order  in  the  community. 

That  a  serious  condition  of  affairs  exists  In  this  community  owing  to  the 
steel  strike,  and  that  there  has  already  been  a  riot  In  the  city  of  McKeesport. 
Your  deponent  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  safety  of  the  citizens  and  that  their 
lives  and  property  are  very  largely  dependent  upon  the  retention  of  the  State 
constabulary  In  this  district.  Deponent  is  further  of  the  opinion  that  in  the 
event  of  riot  the  police  force  would  be  entirely  inadequate  to  cope  with  the 
situation  without  the  assistance  of  the  State  troops  now  here.  All  of  which 
Is  true  and  and  correct  as  affiant  verily  believes. 

R.  M.  Baij)ridge. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  the  26th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1919. 
[seal.]  R.  W.  Junker,  Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  March  11, 1921. 


CJoMMON WEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  County  of  Allegheny ,  88: 

Before  me,  the  undersigned  authority,  personally  appeared  E.  W.  Pitts, 
who  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  resident 
and  property  owner  of  the  city  of  McKeesport  and  at  the  present  time  is 
president  of  the  Peoples  Bank  and  the  McKeesport  Title  &  Trust  Company  in 
said  city. 

That  at  the  present  time  a  serious  condition  of  affairs  exists  In  the  city  of 
McKeesport  by  reason  of  the  steel  strike.  That  already  there  has  been  a  riot 
in  the  city  of  McKeesport,  and  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  local 
police  force  is  not  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

That  the  State  constabulary  located  here  at  the  present  time  have  per- 
formed their  duties  as  peace  officers  of  this  Commonwealth  in  an  able  and 
conscientious  manner  and  have  at  all  times  respected  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  law-abiding  citizens.  The  continuance  of  peace  and  good  order  in  this 
community  Is,  in  the  opinion  of  your  deponent,  very  largely  dependent  upon 
the  retention  of  the  State  constabulary  In  this  district,  and  your  deponent 
is  further  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  State  constabulary  were  removed  at  this 
time,  the  rights  of  the  citizens  and  their  property  would  be  in  imme<liate 
jeopardy  by  reason  of  riot^  whic^^  might  break  out  at  any  time.     The  State 
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constabulary  has  been  the  greatest  single  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  order 
in  this  community  and  your  deponent  believes  that  their  retention  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.    AH  of  which  is  true  and  correst  as  affiant  verily  believes. 

E.  W.  Pitts. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  26th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1919. 
[seal.]  C.  F.  Morlock,  Notary  Public, 

My  commission  expires  February  19,  1921. 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  County  of  Allegheny y  88: 

Before  me,  the  undersigned  authority,  appeared  H.  A.  Davidson,  who  be- 
ing duly  sworn  according  to  law  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  managing 
secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  City  of  McKeesport,  County 
of  Allegheny,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  he  has  occupied  this  position 
since  March,  1917  . 

That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  City  of  McKeesport  is  an  organ- 
ization of  about  40()  business  men  of  the  city  of  McKeesport.  That  as  the 
managing  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  deponent  is  In  a  partic- 
ularly advantageous  position  to  know  the  sentiment  existing  among  the  busi- 
ness men  in  the  city  of  McKeesport,  Pa. 

That  a  very  serious  condition  of  affairs  exists  in  the  city  of  McKeesport 
by  reason  of  a  strike  among  tlie  steel  workers  called  on  September  22,  1919. 
That  already  in  the  city  of  McKeesport  prior  to  the  time  the  strike  was 
actually  called  a  riot  broke  out  with  which  the  local  police  were  entirely 
unable  to  cope.  In  this  riot  property  was  destroyed,  persons  Injured,  and 
lives  endangered. 

Your  deponent  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  this  community  Is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  retention  of 
the  detachment  of  State  constabulary  in  this  district  from  his  observance 
and  from  the  conversation  which  he  has  had  with  otlier  citizens  In  the  com- 
munity, he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  members  of  the  State  constabulary 
have  performed  their  duty  as  police  officers  of  this  community  faithfully 
and  impartially  and  that  at  no  time  have  they  in  any  way  violated  any  of 
the  rights  of  the  law-abiding  citizens  of  this  community.  He  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  conditions  still  existing  require  the  attention  of  tlie  State  troops 
in  this  district  as  an  absolute  necessity.  At  any  time  riot  may  break  forth 
which  may  result  in  bloodshed  and  the  endangering  of  lives  and  property 
of  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  McKeesport.  The  Chamber  of  Compierce  has 
taken  action  relative  to  backing  up  the  regularly  constituted  police  authori- 
ties of  the  city  of  McKeesport,  but  even  with  this  additional  force  the  situa- 
tion would  be  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  local  authorities  were  a 
riot  to  break  forth,  such  as  occurred  in  the  city  of  McKeesport  on  September 
2,  1919. 

Your  deponent,  therefore,  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  unanimous  de- 
sire of  the  best  citizens  of  the  city  of  McKeesport  that  the  State  constabulary 
be  retained  until  such  times  as  conditions  as  they  now  exist  become  more  nearly 
normal. 

The  troops  here  have  been  the  most  Important  factor  In  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  good  order  and  their  removal  at  this  time  would  very  seriously 
jeopardize  the  welfare  of  this  entire  community. 

All  of  which  Is  true  and  correct,  as  I  verily  believe. 

H.  A.  Davidson, 
Alannging  Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  McKee8port,  Pa. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  2C)th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1919. 

R.  W.  JuNKEB,  Notary  Public, 
My  commission  expires  March  11,  1921. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  here  some  other  affidavits  from  Pittsburgh 
about  various  matters  and  I  will  put  these  in  the  record,  and  also  an 
affidavit  that  we  secured  from  Mr.  Brown's  office  in  the  Fanny  SneU 
lens  case. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  want  to  put  those  in  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Senator  Phipps.  I  suggest  that  we  put  in  the  testimony  taken  at 
the  coroner's  inquest. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  in? 

Senator  Phipps.  No;  only  the  findings  of  the  coroner's  jury,  but 
not  the  testimony  taken  or  the  testimony  of  the  men  who  afterwards 
conducted  the  autopsy  to  check  up  that  testimony,  and  I  think  that 
should  go  in. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  very  extensive? 

Senator  Phipps.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be.  If  you  are  going  to 
put  in  that  in  full,  I  think  that  the  testimony  should  go  in. 

(The  testimony  above  referred  to  will  be  found  at  the  conclusion 
of  to-day's  proceedings.) 

The  Chairman.  We  have  asked  for  these  affidavits  and  I  think 
we  had  better  put  them  in. 

(The  affidavits,  together  with  all  letters  from  J.  G.  Brown,  are 
here  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  as  follows:) 

National  Committee  Okganizinq  Ibon  and  Steel  Workers, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  October  U,  1919. 
Hon.  W.  S.  Kenyon, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  :  Inclosecl  please  find  affidavits  bearing  on  tlie  Fannie  Snellens 
murder  case,  which  we  promised  to  furnish  your  committee. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  G.  Brown. 

AFFIDAVIT. 

State  of  Pennsylvania, 

County  of  Allegheny,  ss: 

Personally,  before  me,  the  undersigned  authority,  appeared  William  Nolan, 
M.  D.,  of  New  Kensington,  Westmoreland  County  and  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  George  L.  Krieger,  M.  D.,  of  New  Kensington,  Westmoreland  County  and 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  who,  both  upon  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
depose  and  say  as  follows,  to  wit : 

That  they  are  licensed  medical  practitioners  of  6  years  and  upward  and 
13  years  and  upward,  respectively,  and  as  such  were  duly  requested  to  make  a 
post-mortem  examination  upon  the  body  of  one  Fannie  Sellens,  who  came  to  her 
death  on  August  28,  1918,  at  or  near  the  Allegheny  Steel  Co.  coal  mine  in  West 
Natrona,  Harrison  Township,  by  reason  of  gunshot  wound  there  and  then  re- 
ceived; that  said  post-mortem  examination  was  made  on  Monday,  October  13, 
1919,  at  10  a.  m.,  in  the  Union  Cemetery  at  Arnold,  Westmoreland  County,  Pa., 
for  which  purpose  the  body  of  the  said  Fannie  Sellens  was  disinterred ;  that 
an  examination  revealed — 

1.  Gunshot  wound  on  left  cheek  bone  taking  a  straight  course  In  the  head ; 

2.  A  second  gunshot  wound  on  left  side  of  face  going  inwardly  to  the  front 
or  left  direction  of  the  head  and  apparently  having  its  point  of  exit  through 
the  forehead  of  deceased ; 

3.  A  gunshot  wound  was  revealed  entering  in  the  left  posterior  scapular 
region  about  2  inches  to  the  left  of  the  spinal  column  on  a  line  level  with  the 
clavicle  taking  a  downward  and  inward  course  into  the  chest  cavity ;  any  of 
the  three  foregoing  gunshot  wounds  could  have  been  fatal. 

Affiants  do  further  aver  that  the  coroner's  findings  as  recorded  by  the 
coroner  of  Allegheny  County,  at  No.  229  September  term,  1919,  in  Inquisition 
Docket,  volume  133,  page  629,  reports  and  indicates  death  "was  due  to  gun- 
shot wound  in  left  temple"  and  said  finding  aforesaid  do  not  show  or  state 
anything  about  the  gunshot  wound  In  the  posterior  region  such  as  is  marked 
No.  3  above  in  the  within  affidavit. 
All  of  which  is  true  and  correct  as  affiants  verily  believe. 

William  Nolan, 
Geo.  Ti.  Krtegeti. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  14th  day  of  October,  1919. 
[seal.]  Marietta  Cancelliere, 

Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  January  2,  1928. 
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The  Chairman.  Here  are  a  number  of  statements  from  the  super- 
intendent of  the  State  police  that  they  want  to  put  in.  There  are  a 
number  of  these  affidavits  and  I  have  sifted  these  out. 

(The  affidavits  above  referred  to  are  printed  in  the  record  in  full, 
as  follows:) 

Depaktment  of  State  Pouce, 

Uarrisburg,  Pa,,  October  13,  1919. 
Senator  William  S.  Kenyon, 

United  States  Senator,  ^ya8hington,  D.  C. 
Deak  Sir:  Immetliately  ui)ou  reading  the  charges  made  against  the  State 
police  by  Rev.  Kazenca,  of  416  Frazier  Street,  Braddock,  Pa.,  I  directed  Capt. 
Mair,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  police  force  to  make  a  thorough  and  personal 
Investigation  of  these  charges,  and  I  Inclose  for  your  information  his  report, 
together  with  the  statements  of  the  two  officers  who  were  charged  with  abusing 
their  authority,  Pvts.  Jost»ph  M.  Keifer  and  Eugene  B.  McAndrew,  and  also 
statements  made  by  Mrs.  Jennie  Moran,  S.  J.  Blederman,  and  Leonard  Jacob- 
owl  tz,  who  were  eyewitnesses  of  the  scene  referred  to  in  the  charges  made 
before  your  commission. 

I  have  at  my  office  about  50  voluntary  affidavits  from  borough  officials, 
business  and  professional  men  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  State  police 
during  the  recent  disturbances  at  Clalrton,  Sharon,  McKeesport,  and  other 
points  which  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  you  If  you  Indicate  a  desire  to  have  them. 
Permit  me  to  add  thaat  my  services  are  at  your  disposal,  together  with  the 
records  of  this  force,  if  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  in  conducting  your  investi- 
gation. 

Very  respectfully, 

George  F.  Lumb,  Acting  Superintendent, 


October  11,  1919. 
The  Superintendent,  Department  of  State  Police, 

Harrishurg,  Pa, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  herein  the  result  of  my  investigation  of 
the  charges  of  the  Rev.  A.  Kazenca,  of  416  Fralzer  Street,  Braddock,  Pa.,  rela- 
tive to  the  alleged  misconduct  of  State  policemen  while  on  duty  at  Braddock, 
Pa.,  during  September  22  and  23,  1919 : 

Statements  from  several  citizens  are  hereto  attached,  which  plainly  show 
that  the  State  police  did  not  exceed  their  authority,  and  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kazenca  hns  no  grounds  for  any  specific  complaint  but  has  indulged  In  vague 
general  charges.  The  two  policemen  to  whom  Father  Kazenca  directs  his 
attack  In  regard  to  the  mutter  of  Interfering  with  men  who  had  attended  divine 
service,  are  Pvt.  Joseph  M.  Keifer  of  Troop  A,  State  police,  enlisted  November 
1,  1918,  and  I'vt.  Eugene  B.  McAndrew  of  Troop  A,  State  police,  enlisted  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1919. 

On  the  morning  of  September  22,  1919,  which  was  the  day  of  the  beginning 
of  the  strike,  Corpl.  Nelson  W.  Smith,  of  Troop  A,  State  police,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  substation  at  Braddock,  Pa.,  ordered  the  two  State  policemen* 
as  mentioned  above,  to  patrol  a  certain  district  of  Braddock,  with  orders  to 
move  all  persons  who  were  gathered  In  crowds  on  or  near  the  public  highways 
of  the  borough.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  sheriff  of  Alle- 
gheny County,  in  which  Braddock  is  situated,  asked  to  have  a  detail  of  State 
police  at  that  particular  borough,  as  it  was  feared  that  there  would  he  trouble 
there.  Through  careful  investigation,  I  find  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
this  supposition  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Rev.  A.  Kazenca,  pastor  of  St 
Michnel's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  was  greatly  In  favor  of  the  strike  and  had 
openly  championed  Its  cause,  and  his  attitude  had  been  more  of  a  strike  or- 
ganizer than  that  of  a  pastor.  I  have  been  Informed  that  Father  Kazenca's 
parish  embraces  approximately  1,500  of  the  strikers  In  and  about  Braddock, 
and  that  they  are  mostly  all  Slavish.  On  the  morning  of  September  22,  1919, 
a  mission  was  In  progress  in  Father  Kazenca's  church,  which  Is  situated  near 
the  corner  of  Braddock  Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street,  Braddock ;  services  com- 
menced at  9  a.  m.  and  shortly  after  the  services  were  over,  which  was  about 
10  a.  m.,  Pvts.  Keifer  and  McAndrew  rode  down  the  street  and  noticed  crowds 
of  men  congregated  on  both  sides  of  Braddock  Avenue,  making  no  effort  to 
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separate.  The  two  State  policemen  started  to  move  the  crowd,  which  extended 
on  both  sides  of  Braddocli  Avenue,  a  bloclc  each  way  from  the  church ;  and, 
after  having  the  situation  well  in  hand,  every  one  practically  moving  along  in 
a  normal  manner,  and  when  they  were  directly  In  front  of  the  church,  two 
priests  came  out  from  the  church  property  and  approached  Pvt.  Keifer.  who 
was  nearest  to  them,  and  complained  that  the  State  police  had  no  right  to 
interfere  with  their  religious  service.  Pvt.  Keifer  romarlced  to  them  that  he 
had  not  known  that  services  had  been  In  progress  and  besides  that  this  was  a 
time  of  strike,  and  that  the  men  who  had  been  moved  were  in  the  strike  zone, 
and  were  not  either  going  or  coming  from  church,  as  they  were  assembled  In 
crowds  on  the  public  highway.  He  then  rode  away  from  the  church  and  con- 
tinued his  patrol. 

From  a  thorough  Investigation  I  do  not  find  that  the  State  police  Interfered 
in  any  manner  with  the  service  in  Father  Kazenca's  church,  nor  did  they 
use  any  abusive  language  or  inflict  any  injury  upon  the  priests  whatsoever; 
that  they  did  not  use  their  batons  nor  draw  them  from  the  holsters  or  make 
any  attempt  to  use  force  on  the  crowd,  and  I  can  not  find  that  anyone  suffered 
physical  injury  through  the  performance  of  this  duty.  I  believe  that,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  these  men  had  been  to  church  that  morning,  that  if  they  had 
been  allowed  to  remain  In  groups  upon  the  streets  of  Braddock  that  morning 
that  trouble  might  have  resulted,  as  there  were  no  w^omen  or  children  among 
them. 

Relative  to  the  statement  of  Father  Kazenca  in  his  letter  to  W.  Z.  Foster, 
under  date  of  September  27,  1919,  in  which  he  states  that  the  State  police 
rode  into  some  school  children  on  the  afternoon  of  September  23,  I  believe 
that  this  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  Corpl.  Nelson  W.  Smith  and  Pvt. 
John  J.  Tomck  arrested  a  foreigner  for  having  firearms  in  his  possession, 
and  while  the  State  policemen  had  the  prisoner  before  a  *squire  some  school  chil- 
dren gathered  around  the  horses,  which  were  tied  outside  the  *squire*s  office,  and 
the  iK)llcemen  seeing  that  the  children  were  in  danger  of  being  kicked,  chased 
them  away  Just  previous  to  their  mounting  their  horses  and  leaving  the 
vicinity. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  run  down  all  these  little  Incidents,  as  in  most  cases 
the  reports  of  the  alleged  misconduct  of  the  State  police  are  not  based  on  the 
truth. 

Very  respectfully, 

William  B.  Maib, 
Captain  State  Police,  Commanding  Troop  A. 


STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  JENNIE  MOBAN,  1030  BRADDOCK  AVENUE,  BRADDOCK,  PA. 

I,  Mrs.  .Tennle  Moran,  do  state  that  about  9  a.  m.,  Septeinl)er  22,  1910,  while 
in  my  grocery  store,  together  with  Hilda  Johnson,  who  Is  my  clerk,  which  is 
directly  opposite  and  across  the  street  from  St.  Michael's  Roman  Catholic 
Slavish  Church,  of  which  Rev.  A.  Kazenca  is  rector,  I  observed  that  the  church 
was  out  at  least  10  minutes  and  I  saw  the  mounted  State  police  asking  the 
men  to  move  on  In  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner,  which  they  did.  I  saw  one 
trooper  on  the  sidewalk  near  the  church ;  he  was  also  asking  the  men  to  move 
on.  I  did  not  see  the  rector  and  the  other  priest  come  out  of  their  church,  but 
I  saw  them  on  the  outside  and  the  Rev.  Kazenca,  who  was  raising  his  hands 
and  was  what  I  call  furious,  and  the  trooper  said  something  and  moved  away. 
There  were  no  clubs  used  or  drawn ;  the  troopers  did  not  use  any  violence  and 
the  churchgoers  were  given  ample  time  to  disperse,  and  were  in  no  way  inter- 
fered with  in  their  worship  nor  services.  I  am  more  than  glad  to  know  that  the 
business  people  are  getting  protection,  as  I  am  a  widow  with  two  children  and 
also  a  member  of  the  St.  Thomas  Catholic  Church  of  this  town.  I  did  not 
see  any  trooper  on  the  church  step  nor  on  the  lawns. 

Miss  Hilda  Johnson,  a  clerk  in  Mrs.  Moran*8  store,  substantiated  Mrs. 
Moran*s  statement,  these  two  women  being  together  when  the  supposed  trouble 
took  place. 

This  statement  was  obtained  from  Mrs.  Jennie  Moran  and  Miss 
Hilda  Johnson  at  Braddock,  Pa.,  October  9,  1919,  by  Sergt.  J.  L. 
Tressel,  of  Troop  A,  State  police,  in  the  presence  of  Capt.  Dailey,  of 
Braddock,  Pa. 
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Mrs.  Moran  on  account  of  being  in  business  and  dealing  to  a  great 
extent  with  men  who  are  on  strike,  and  Miss  Hilda  Johnson,  due 
to  the  fact  that  she  is  employed  as  a  clerk  in  Mrs.  Moran's  store, 
would  not  consent  to  make  affidavit,  but  willingly  gave  the  above 
information. 


STATEMENT   OP   MB.    8.    J.    BIEDERMAN,    1028    BBADDOCK    AVENUE,    BBADDOCK,    PA. 

I.  S.  J.  Biederman,  proprietor  of  a  gents*  furnishing  store  at  No.  1028  Braddock 
Avenue,  Braddock,  Pa.,  and  speaking  nearly  aU  of  the  foreign  languages,  do 
state  that  my  place  of  bu.siness  is  almost  directly  opposite  the  St.  Michael's 
Roman  Catholic  Church  (Slavish  Church)  ;  that  a  few  days  after  the  affair 
at  the  Slavish  Church,  a  foreigner  came  into  my  store,  his  name  and  identity 
I  can  not  recall,  as  nearly  all  of  my  business  is  with  that  class  of  people.  This 
foreigner  started  to  talk  about  the  affair  and  the  actions  of  the  State  police 
and  that  of  the  rectors  on  September  22,  1919,  he  saying  that  after  the  church 
was  out,  about  10  minutes  or  so,  the  State  police  came  and  gave  us  orders  to 
clear  the  sidewalks  and  not  to  gather,  and  to  move  on,  and  keep  moving,  which 
we  did,  and  one  of  the  men  went  into  the  church  and  told  Father  Kazenca,  who 
is  our  rector,  and  he  came  out  and  started  to  talk  to  the  police,  and  they  told 
him  that  they  had  orders  to  not  allow  any  congregating  on  the  sidewalks  and 
that^these  orders  must  be  carried  out,  and  they  left  him.  This  made  him 
rave.  He  also  told  me  that  there  was  no  violence  used  by  the  State  police  in 
moving  the  foreigners  and  that  they  moved  quickly,  nor  did  the  State  police 
use  their  clubs  or  guns,  and  that  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  divine  church 
services  and  were  not  on  the  church  steps. 

This  statement  was  obtained  from  Mr.  S.  J.  Biederman  at  Brad- 
dock, Pa.,  on  October  9,  1919,  by  Sergt.  J.  L.  Tressel,  Troop  A,  State 
police,  in  the  presence  of  Capt.  Dailey  of  Braddock,  Pa. 

Mr.  Biederman,  on  account  of  being  in  business  and  dealing  to  a 
great  extent  with  men  who  are  on  strike,  would  not  consent  to  make 
affidavit  but  willingly  gave  the  above  information. 


STATEMENT    OF   MR.    LEONARD    JACOBOWITZ,    1034    BRADDOCK   AVENUE,    BRADDOCK,   PA. 

I,  Leonard  Jacobowitz,  proprietor  of  a  drug  store  at  1034  Braddock  Avenue, 
Braddoclc,  Pa.,  noticed  two  State  policemen  dispersing  a  crowd  that  had  as- 
sembled on  the  sidewall?s  in  the  vicinity  of  my  store,  about  10  a.  m.,  Sentemb'^r 
22,  1919.  My  store  is  directly  opposite  and  facing  St  Michael's  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  I  saw  two  State  policemen  first  going  down  tlie  street  ordering  people 
to  move  on,  then  about  10  or  20  minutes  afterwards  they  returned  and  started 
to  move  those  who  had  not  obeyed  them  when  they  first  rode  up.  Thore  were 
many  men  crowded  on  the  sidewallss  on  both  sides  of  the  street.  I  saw  the  State 
policemen  order  many  of  the  foreigners  crowded  in  front  and  near  my  store  to 
move,  but  I  did  not  see  any  one  struclj,  nor  did  the  State  policemen  when  I  saw 
them  have  their  clubs  in  their  hands  or  any  other  weapon.  When  the  State 
policemen  were  directly  in  front  of  the  church  the  second  time,  I  9a w  two 
priests  come  out  and  speak  to  them.  I  did  not  hear  what  was  said,  but  shortly 
afterwards  the  State  policemen  rode  away.  The  crowd  had  dispersed  by  this 
time.  In  my  opinion,  the  incident  did  not  amount  to  very  much,  as  there  was 
no  great  excitement,  no  blows  struck,  or,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  any  one 
injured. 

This  statement  was  obtained  from  Mr.  Leonard  Jacobowitz,.  of 
1034  Braddock  Avenue,  Braddock,  Pa.,  on  October  9,  1919,  by  Capt. 
William  E.  Mair,  Troop  A,  State  police,  in  the  presence  of  Pvt. 
Ralph  H.  Stephens  of  Troop  A,  State  police. 

Mr.  Jacobowitz,  on  account  of  being  in  business  and  dealing  to  a 
great  extent  with  the  men  who  are  on  strike,  would  not  consent  to 
make  an  aflBdavit,  but  willingly  gave  the  above  information. 
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Braddock,  Pa..  October  9, 1919, 
The  Commanding  Officeii, 

Troop  A,  State  Police,  Oreensburg,  Pa. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  duty  performed  by 
myself,  in  company  with  Pvt.  Keifer,  while  on  si^ecial  mounted  patrol : 

Having  been  ordered  by  Corpl.  Smith  to  patrol  the  streets  of  Brnddock,  Pa., 
and  disperse  crowds,  about  10  a.  m.,  we  noticed  probably  2,000  men  on  Brad- 
dock  Avenue  between  Ninth  and  Thirteenth  Streets.  These  men  were  not  mov- 
ing along  but  were  standing  in  groups  and  were  disobeying  the  proclamation  of 
the  sheriff  of  Allegheny  County,  to  the  eflPect  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  con- 
gregate on  the  streets  in  gangs.  I,  together  with  Pvt.  Keifer,  ordered  these 
men  to  move  along.  It  was  not  necessary  to  use  any  force  whatsoever.  Neither 
myself  nor  Pvt.  Keifer  drew  our  batons  from  our  holsters.  While  ordering  the 
crowd  to  move  and  when  in  front  of  St  Michaers  Roman  Catholic  Church  at 
Braddock  Avenue  and  Eleventh  Streets,  two  priests  came  out  from  the  church 
property  into  the  street  and  approached  Pvt.  Keifer,  who  was  nearer  to  them 
than  I,  and  from  one  of  the  priest's  actions,  he  appeared  to  be  very  much  ex- 
cited, as  he  was  waving  his  arms  and  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention.  I 
did  not  hear  what  was  said  but  Pvt.  Keifer  Immtnllately  joined  me  and  told  me 
that  the  Polish  priest  was  very  angry  l)ecause  we  had  moved  the  men  and  said 
that  these  men  had  Just  left  church.  We  had  been  in  the  vicinity  upward  of 
at>out  20  minutes  moving  the  crowds  along  the  street,  who  were,  as  stated  above, 
blocking  the  sidewalks,  and  did  not  order  anyone  to  move  on  who  was  already 
in  motion  or  actually  on  the  church  property.  It  was  evident  from  the  number 
of  men  congregated  on  the  sidewalks,  even  though  they  had  been  to  church, 
had  no  intention  of  going  to  their  homes  quietly,  but,  as  stated  above  in  my  re- 
port, were  ganged  upon  the  sidewalks.  Neither  myself,  nor  Pvt.  Keifer  stayed 
longer  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church  than  was  necessary. 
Very  respectfully, 

Eugene  B.  McAndbew. 


Grebnsbitbq,  Pa.,  October  10,  1919. 
The  Commanding  Officer, 

Troop  Aj  Btate  Police,  Qreensburg,  Pa. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  duty 
performed  by  Pvt.  Keifer,  in  company  with  Pvt.  McAndrew,  while  on 
special  mounted  patrol,  September  22.  1919: 

Having  been  ordereil  by  Corpl.  Smith  to  patrol  the  streets  of  Braddock,  Pa., 
for  the  purpose  of  dispersing  crowds  and  maintaining  order,  about  10  a.  m.,  we 
noticed  approximately  2,000  men  on  Braddock  Avenue,  between  Ninth  and 
Thirteenth  Streets.  Those  men  were  not  moving  along  but  were  standing  in 
gn)ups,  thus  blockading  the  sidewalks  as  well  as  disobeying  the  proclamation 
of  the  sheriff  of  Allegheny  County,  to  the  effect  that  crowds  were  not  permitted 
to  congregate  on  the  streets.  I,  together  with  Pvt.  McAndrew,  ordered  these 
men  to  move  along,  which  command  did  not  necessitate  the  using  of  any  force; 
in  fact,  neither  myself  nor  Pvt.  McAndrew  drew  our  batons  from  our  holsters. 

While  ordering  the  crowd,  which  had  congregated  In  front  of  St.  Michael's 
Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Braddock  Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street,  to  move 
along,  two  priests  came  out  from  the  church  property  Into  the  street.  From 
one  of  the  priest's  actions,  he  appeared  to  be  very  much  excited,  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  waving  his  arms,  thus  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
This  priest,  in  a  very  angry  mood,  walked  up  to  me  and  said:  "  What  are  you 
doing  here?"  I  replied,  "According  to  the  proclamation  Issued  by  the  sheriff 
of  Allegheny  county  crowds  are  not  permitted  to  assemble  In  this  street,  it 
being  within  the  strike  zone;  therefore,  we  are  compelling  the  crowd  to  move 
on."  The  priest  said,  "These  men  have  just  left  the  church."  We  had  been 
in  the  vicinity  upwards  of  about  20  minutes  moving  the  crowds  along  the  street, 
who  were,  as  stated  above,  blocking  the  sidewalks,  and  did  not  order  anyone 
to  move  on  who  was  already  in  motion  or  actually  on  the  church  property. 
It  was  evident  from  the  number  of  men  congregated  on  the  sidewalks,  even 
though  they  had  been  to  church  that  morning,  had  no  Intention  of  going  to 
their  homes  quietly,  but,  as  stated  above  In  my  rei)ort,  were  ganged  up  on  the 
sidewalks.  Pvt.  McAndrew  and  myself  only  stayed  long  enough  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  church  that  we  might  hear  what  the  priest  had  to  say. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Joseph  M.  Keifer, 
Private,  Troop  A,  State  Police. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  POLICE,  MONESSEN,  PA. 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  County  of  Westmoreland,  sa: 

Before  me,  J.  B.  White,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  In  and  for  said  county  and 
State,  perstmally  api)ejired  Aloysius  Hinnenlvaiiip,  a  private  of  Troop  "  B/' 
Pennsylvania  State  police  force,  who  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law  de- 
poses and  says,  that  Pvt  Cameron  and  myself  were  at  Twelfth  and  Shoonmaker 
Streets,  Monessen,  Pa.,  about  8.30  a.  m.,  October  6,  1919,  when  Sergt.  Link, 
who  had  charge  of  us,  ordered  us  to  disperse  a  crowd,  who  had  assembled  at 
Eleventh  and  Shoonmaker  Streets. 

Pvt.  Cameron  and  myself  proceeded  to  this  place  and  Cameron  ordered 
the  crowd  to  disperse,  which  they  started  to  do,  when  one  man  whom  I  after- 
wards learned  was  John  Brada,  said  to  them,  "  Don't  move ;  stay  right  here." 
Cameron  then  ordered  the  crowd  for  the  second  time  to  move,  when  John 
Brada  again  said  "  Don't  move ;  stay  right  here."  Cameron  then  ordered  John 
Brada  to  move  on.  Brada  turned  and  put  his  right  hand  into  his  right  rear 
pocket  and  said,  "  You  son  a  bitch,  you  can't  make  me  move."  Cameron  then 
drew  his  baton  and  hit  Brada  on  the  head  with  it.  After  Cameron  hit  Brada, 
he  ran  Jnto  the  store  saying,  "  You  son  of  a  bitch,  I  will  get  you." 

Pvt.  Cameron  then  signaled  to  Sergt.  Link,  who  was  still  at  comer  of 
Twelfth  and  Shoonmaker  Streets,  who  came  up  right  away  and  placed  Brada 
under  arrest. 

ALOTSIUS  HlNNENKAlCP. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  13th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1919. 

James  B.  White, 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 

My  commission  expires  the  first  Monday  In  January,  1924. 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  County  of  Westmoreland,  ss: 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  J.  B.  White,  a  Justice  of  the  peace  In  and 
for  said  county  and  State,  one  E.  H.  Cameron,  a  private  of  Troop  B,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  police  force,  who  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and 
says,  that  Pvt.  Hinnenkamp  and  myself  were  at  Twelfth  and  Shoonmaker 
Streets,  Monessen,  Pa.,  about  8.30  a.  m.,  October  6,  1919,  when  Sergt.  Link 
instructed  us  to  disperse  a  crowd  of  men  who  were  Interfering  with  men  going 
to  work  flt  Eleventh  and  Shoonmaker  Streets. 

Pvt.  Hinnenkamp  and  myself  proceeded  to  this  place  and  ordered  the 
crowd,  which  numbered  about  15,  to  disperse,  which  they  started  to  do,  when 
John  Brada,  who  was  in  the  crowd  and  standing  near  the  curb,  stopped  the 
crowd  and  said,  "  Don't  move ;  stay  right  here."  I  then  ordered  the  crowd 
for  the  second  time  to  disperse,  when  John  Brada  again  said,  "  Don't  move ; 
stay  right  here."  I  then  ordered  the  said  John  Brada  to  move  on.  He  turned 
and  faced  me,  at  the  same  time  putting  his  right  hand  into  his  right  rear 
trousers  pocket,  and  said  "  You  son  of  a  bitch,  you  can't  make  me  move."  I 
then  drew  my  baton,  striking  for  Brada's  right  arm,  when  he  ducked  to  one 
side,  my  baton  striking  him  on  the  head.  Brada  then  went  Into  the  store, 
saying  **  You  son  of  a  bitch,  I  will  get  you." 

I  then  signaled  to  Sergt.  Link,  who  was  in  vicinity  of  Twelfth  Street,  who 
took  up  the  trot,  and  upon  his  arrival  placed  Brada  under  arrest. 

E.  H.  Cameron. 

Sworn  and  subscribe*!  before  this  this  13th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1919. 
[SEAL.]  .Tames    B.    White, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 
My  commission  expires  on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1924. 


Cow MON WEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

County  of  Westmoreland,  ss: 
Before  me,  J.  B.  White,  justice  of  the  peace  In  and  for  said  county  and  State 
personally  appeared  Elmer  Lelthiser,  a  lieutenant  of  Troop  B,  State  police, 
who  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  was  In  com- 
mand of  the  detachment  of  State  police  stationed  In  Monessen,  Westmoreland 
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County,  on  October  6,  1919,  and  that  on  October  6,  1919,  Pvts.  Cameron  and 
Hinnenkamp,  submitted  a  statement  to  him  covering  the  arrest  of  John 
Brada,  a  merchant  of  Schoonmaker  Avenue,  near  Eleventh  Street,  Monessen, 
Pa.,  and  that  the  attached  statements  are  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the 
statements  submitted  to  him  on  October  6,  1939,  by  Pvts.  Cameron  and 
Hinnenkamp  covering  this  arrest.  The  original  statements  toeing  submitted  to 
the  commanding  officer  Troop  B,  State  police,  Wyoming,  Pa.,  under  date  of 
October  10,  1919,  by  the  said  Lieut.  Elmer  Lelthiser. 

Elmer  Leithiser. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  13th  day  of  October,  1919. 

James  B.  White, 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 


TRUE  AND  CORRECT  COPY  OF  REPORT  SUBMITTED  BY  PVTS.  CAMERON  AND  HINNEN- 
KAMP ON  OCTOBER  6,  1910,  TO  LIEUT.  ELMER  LEITHISER,  COMMANDING  MONESSEN 
DETACHMENT    STATE   POLICE. 

PENN8YT.VANIA    STATE    POLICE,  TROOP   B, 

Monessen,  Pa.,  October  6,  1919. 
Lieut.  Elmer  Leithiser, 

Commanding  Detachment  State  Police^  Monessen,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  rela- 
tive  to  duty  performed   by   P\'t.   Hinnenkamp   and   myself  at  Eleventh   and 
Shoonmaker  Streets,  Monessen,  Pa.,  about  8.30  a.  m.,  October  6,  1919. 

Pvt.  Hinnenkamp  and  myself  were  at  12th  and  Schoonmaker  Streets  with 
Sergt.  Link,  when  a  crowd  assembled  at  11th  and  Schoonmaker  Streets,  Sergt. 
Link  Instructed  us  to  disperse  the  crowd. 

We  proceeded  to  the  above  said  place  and  ordered  the  crowd,  which  numbered 
about  15  and  who  were  stopping  men  who  were  going  to  work,  to  disperse, 
which  they  had  started  to  do  when  John  Brada,  who  was  in  the  crowd  and 
standing  near  the  curb  stopped  the  crowd  and  said,  "  Don*t  move,  stay  right 
here."  I  then  ordered  the  crowd  for  the  second  time  to  disperse,  when  Johi^ 
Brada  again  said,  **  Don't  move,  stay  right  here."  I  then  ordered  the  said  John 
Brada  to  move  on.  He  turned  and  faced  me  at  the  same  time  putting  his  right 
hand  Into  his  right  rear  trousers  pocket  and  said,  "  You  son  of  a  bitch,  you  can't 
make  me  move."  I  then  drew  my  baton  striking  for  Brada's  right  arm,  at  the 
same  time  Brada  ducked  to  one  side  and  I  struck  him  on  the  head  Instead  of 
the  arm.  Then  Brada  went  into  his  store  saying,  "  You  son  of  a  bitch,  I  will 
get  you." 

I  then  signaled  to  Serjrt.  Link,  who  was  in  th"  vicIiiiTy  <»f  Thnt*  j"  th  svr    m 
and  who  had  already  started  toward  Eleventh  Street;  Sergt.  Link  took  up  the 
trot  at  once,  and  upon  his  arrival  John  Bra<la  was  placed  under  arrest  and  the 
crowd  dispersed. 

Respectfully,  E.  H.  Cameron, 

Private,  Troop  B,  State  Police. 

Aloysius   Hinnenkamp, 
Private,  Troop  B,  State  Police. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  have  here  a  communication  from  a  workman 
whom  I  have  known  for  35  or  40  years  and  who  is  employed  in  one 
of  the  steel  mills  in  Pittsburgh.  It  is  an  interesting  letter  giving 
his  viewpoint.  I  have  had  it  typed  from  his  own  handwriting  for 
the  convenience  of  the  stenographer.  It  is  very  interesting  and  gives 
the  workmen's  viewpoint. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  printed  in  the  record. 

(The  letter  above  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record, 
as  follows:)  .   . 

Mr.  L.  O.  Phipps. 

My  Dear  Friend  and  Senator  :  When  you  were  in  Pittsburgh  I  tried  to  con- 
nect with  you  by  phone,  but  could  not.  I  would  have  liked  very  much  to  have 
met  you  and  to  have  a  talk  with  you  concerning  tthe  business  that  brought 
you  here.    I  might  have  seen  you  on  Sunday,  but  being  up  very  late  on 
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Saturday  night  I  was  late  getting  up  on  Sunday  morning,  and  being  7  miles 
from  the  court  I  thought  It  useless  to  try  it. 

Well,  to  begin  with,  as  we  understand  It,  this  strike  was  for  recognition  of 
the  union,  or,  as  the  leaders  intended,  to  have  closed  shops — so  that  no  man 
could  find  work  until  he  had  first  joined  the  union,  finally  having  every  man  a 
union  man.  It  was  their  blind  and  hopeless  wish  to  overthrow  the  mill  owners 
and  employers,  confiscate  their  property,  and,  as  has  been  told  to  the  men, 
that  they  would  be  mill  owners.  W.  7u  Foster  stated  to  a  reporter  of 
either  the  Post  or  Gazette — ^he  said  that  he  started  organizing  for  this  strike 
one  year  ago — he  and  three  or  four  others.  We  are  now  about  1,000  strong, 
and  this  strike  Is  the  first  step  In  revolution.  And  yet  Mr.  Samuel  Gompei-s 
told  your  committee  that  Foster  had  given  up  his  former  I.  W.  W.  ideas. 
Martin  Tlghe  said  there  was  no  vicious  element  among  the  strike  leaders. 
What  more  vlciousness  do  you  want  than  men  who  urges  revolution?  Anar- 
chists is  what  we  consider  them. 

The  high  wages  of  the  war  period  has  made  everybody  money  mad — which 
they  still  want — or  viore.  Well,  the  war  Is  over,  and  we  were  going  along  nicely. 
Everybody  appoard  to  be  contented  until  these  agitators  came  along,  and  by 
lies  and  deception  persuaded  the  ignorant  and  gul libel  foreigners  to  join,  at 
$3  apiece— one  of  which  went  to  the  organizer — and  as  $6,000  was  taken  in,  in 
fees,  at  Youngstown  in  one  day,  you  can  readily  see  the  cause  of  their  anxiety 
for  the  "  poor  "  laborer.  They  cared  little  about  him,  it  was  to  replenish  their 
pockets,  and  incidentally  make  the  men  think  they  were  working  for  their 
interest,  but  the  poor  dupes  are  slowly  but  surely  finding  out,  and  are  returning 
to  work.  And  many  others  would  do  so,  only  fearing  the  threats  may  operate 
against  them.  One  of  our  men,  going  home  from  work  received  two  stabs  in 
the  back,  and  may  still  be  In  the  hospital.  My  niece's  husband  was  threatened, 
and  one  morning  seeing  the  men  lying  In  wait  went  back  home  and  got  his 
defender.  Starting  again  he  met  them  in  the  street,  parleyed  with  them  until 
he  succeeded  in  getting  them  (four)  all  arrested. 

When  your  committee  asked  the  men  why  they  struck  they  dare  not  tell  you, 
but  they  had  to  give  you  a  reason.  So  they  said  they  wanted  more  money — 
that  they  could  not  meet  the  high  cost — and  as  things  are  now — they  never  will — 
for  high  wages  is  not  the  remedy.  Nothing  less  than  severe  punishment  will 
stop  profiteering,  for,  either  In  Johnstown  or  Greensburg.  an  investigator,  ask- 
ing a  ejrocer  why  he  raised  his  prices  said  that  when  the  men  got  a  15  per  cent 
Increase  we  was  compelled  to  raise  his  prices  25  per  cent  Another  striker 
asked  what  he  would  do  when  his  money  was  gone.  We  don't  want  money.  We 
got  union  card.  We  go  grocery  store,  show  my  card.  We  get  all  we  want.  We 
want  ride  on  car.  We  show  card — that's  all.  Who  told  you  that?  Mr.  Union 
Boss.     See  the  deception? 

Strikers  visited  the  homes  of  many  workers  and  threatened  them  through  their 
wives: 

You  have  heard  from  Gary;  the  tolerance  of  the  Government  has  filled  the 
country  with  anarchists  who  openly  defy  all  authority  and  who  will  contest  de- 
portation. The  Government  knows  these  men,  and  they  should  be  deported  as 
fast  as  caught,  and  not  allowed  to  contest  the  Government's  right  to  deport 
them.  The  Government  Is  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  of  law-abiding  and 
loyal  principles,  and  anarchists  have  no  rights  that  anyone  must  respect.  They 
are  the  same  in  any  country,  never  satisfied,  no  matter  where.  Why  should 
they — foreigners — be  allowed  to  come  here  to  dictate  to  Americans  what  they 
shall  or  shall  not  do.  Why  is  Goldman  allowed  to  contest?  Why  did  the  Gov- 
ernment fall  down?  There  Is  nothing  that  these  anarchists  love,  nor  nothing 
that  they  want  of  our  civilization.  They  need  to  be  ruled  by  the  Iron  hand  of 
a  Kaiser  or  a  Czar. 

And  now  Mr.  Gompers,  having  lost  control  of  the  leaders  and  wanting  to  do 
something  to  hold  his  job,  is  crying  for  mediation.  Mediation  of  what?  There 
Is  nothing  to  mediate.  These  agitators  came  along  Into  "Peaceful  Valley," 
started  a  fight  for  Bolshevik  rule,  and  lost — ^and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Here's  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 

Long  may  she  wave 
O'er  the  homes  of  the  loyal 

And    the   anarchist's   grave — his    proper   habitation. 

Use  this  as  you  wish. 

O.  Fnicnr. 
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Senator  Phipps.  Now  in  regard  to  this  Steubenville  situation  here 
is  a  handbill  that  I  am  informed  has  been  displayed  generally  in 
Steubenville,  and  it  has  been  asked  that  that  should  go  into  the 
record.    I  shall  hold  it  back  for  the  present. 

I  also  wish  to  put  into  the  record  a  sermon  delivered  by  a  Catho- 
lic priest  there  and  it  is  not  very  long. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  printed  in  the  record. 

(The  sermon  above  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record,  as 
follows:) 

ORGANIZER^  OF  STEEL  STRIKE  ARE  BRANDED  AS  RADICALS  BY  LOCAL  CATHOLIC  CLERGY- 
MAN— THE  REV.  THOMAS  DEVLIN  DECLARES  WILLIAM  Z.  FOSTER,  ORGANIZER,  IS 
NO  BETTER  THAN  TROTSKY,  LENINE,  AND  THE  BOLSHEVIKI,  AND  SCORES  AMERICAN 
FEDERATION  OF  LABOR — CONGREGATION  IS  WARNED. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Chronicle  Telegraph. 

Dear  Sir:  For  more  than  36  years  I  have  lived  among  the  Iron  and  steel 
workers  of  this  great  city.  I  believe  that  no  one  even  of  my  colleagues  has 
been  in  closer  touch  with  the  men  of  muscle  and  brawn  who  have  contributed 
so  much  to  the  building  up  of  our  Nation.  My  home  is  in  the  shadows  of  a 
forest  of  smokestacks  of  the  largest  steel  mill  in  Pittsburgh.  The  whirr  of 
machinery,  the  rumbling  of  the  trains,  the  noise  and  din  of  ceaseless  industry 
sound  in  my  ears  day  and  night.  Two  generations  of  working  men  whom  I 
have  served  in  the  most  intimate  relationship  will  testify  to  my  Interest  in 
and  devotion  to  the  working  man.  For  him  I  have  sacrificed  health,  pleasure, 
comfort,  preferment  No  one,  therefore,  can  suspect  me  of  any  lack  of  sym- 
pathy with,  or  unfriendliness  toward,  Nature's  nobleman,  the  honest  toiler 
of  the  Nation,  when  I  criticize  the  motives  and  methods  of  those  who  are 
conducting  the  movement  for  the  organization  of  the  iron  and  steel  workers. 
I  admit  that  there  are  many  things  In  the  conditions  of  the  industrial,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  life  of  the  workers  which  call  loudly  for  betterment.  To- 
day when  the  world  is  being  reconstructed  the  need  of  social  justice  Is  recog- 
nized more  and  more  by  the  enlightened  public.  The  desired  Improvement 
will  not  be  obtained,  however,  by  promoting  ill-feeling  and  discontent,  or 
through  strikes  or  class  warfare.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  sug- 
gested the  proper  method  for  the  settlement  of  the  differences  which  have 
occasioned  the  present  strike.  He  has  called  a  conference  of  representative 
employers  and  employees  in  which  all  questions  in  dispute  will  be  considered 
calmly  and  reasonably. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  however,  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bolshevlkl  and  the  Reds.  It  has  refused  to  listen  to  the  appeal  of 
President  Wilson  to  await  the  result  of  the  conference.  It  has  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  request  of  Its  own  superior  officer  to  comply  with  the  President's 
wish,  and  has  appointed  a  professed  syndicalist,  William  Z.  Foster,  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  to  organize  the  steel  workers  In  the 
great  Pittsburgh  district. 

William  Z.  Foster  has  written  a  book  In  which  he  describes  himself  and  his 
fellow  syndicalists  as  unscrupulous  In  their  choice  of  weapons  to  fight  their 
battles  with  capitalism.  They  allow  no  consideration  of  legality,  religion,  pa- 
triotism, honor,  duty,  or  anything  else  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of 
eflfei-tive  tactics.  The  only  sentiment' they  know  Is  loyalty  as  they  see  It  to 
the  interests  of  the  working  classes.  They  are  in  utter  revolt  against  capi- 
talism in  all  Its  phases.  The  syndicalist  movement,  Foster  says,  is  a  union- 
labor  movement  which  intends  to  overthrow  capitalism  and  disorganize  society. 
This  movement  sees  in  the  State  only  an  Instrument  of  oppression  and  a  bun- 
gling administration  of  industry,  and  proposes  to  exclude  it  from  future  so- 
ciety. It  sees  no  need  for  any  general  supervising  governmental  body.  To 
accomplish  its  purposes  it  proposes  to  disorganize  the  police  and  military  forces, 
or  so  weaken  them  as  to  render  them  Inefficient.  It  will  make  use  of  sabotage 
and  every  method,  whether  underhand  or  unmanly.  *  No  consideration  of  what 
Is  Just,  fair,  or  civilized  will  restrain  It.  Its  principle  Is — the  end  justifies  the 
means. 

The  Kai8(»r,  Hln<lenburg  or  Von  Tlrpltz  have  nothing  on  Foster.  He  is  In 
the  class  of  Trotsky,  Lenine,  and  the  Bolshevlkl. 
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This,  then.  Is  the  man  who  has  been  appointed  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  to  organize  the  honest,  hard-working  men  of  Pittsburgh  and  to  pro- 
mote a  strilce  during  the  period  of  the  world*8  economic  readjustment. 

Whx  do  not  our  sensible  sons  of  toil  resent  the  Insult  offered  them  by  the 
appointment  of  a  syndicalist  to  direct  them? 

Why  do  not  the  civil  authorities  arrest  and  imprison  a  professed  anarchist 
worse  in  his  teachings  than  Bergman,  Goldman,  or  any  of  the  Russian  Reds? 

As  for  the  men  of  Holy  Cross,  I  have  every  confidence  in  their  intelligence 
and  good  Judgment  and  have  no  fear  that  they  will  be  influenced  by  the  sophis- 
tries of  the  radicals,  but  as  a  matter  of  precaution  I  have  given  warning  that 
if  any  should  follow  the  leadership  of  Foster  it  would  be  equivalent  to  indorse- 
ing  his  doctrines  and  I  should  regard  them  as  apostates  from  the  Catholic 
faith,  traitors  to  their  country,  and  enemies  to  authority. 

Thomas  Devlin, 
Pastor  of  Holy  Cross  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

AFFIDAVITS    BEOAKDINO   ABREST    AND   DISPOSITION   OF   CASE   BOROUGH   OF    MONE88EN 
V.  MART  WINTSKY  ON  OCTOBEB  6,   1919,  AND  OCTOBEB  7,   1919. 

Affidavits:  Harry  L.  Brandls,  patrolman;  J.  M.  Lavrinc,  patrolman;  W.  B. 
Stewart,  chief  burgess. 

I,  Chauncey  S.  Duvall,  hereby  certify  that  I  am  a  notary  public  in  and  for 
the  county  of  Westmoreland,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  an  office  at  Monessen, 
Pa.;  that  my  commission  expires  March  10,  1921,  and  that  the  attached 
affidavits  were  taken  before  me  on  October  13,  1919. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  13th  day  of  October,  1919. 

Chauncey  S.  Duvalu 
State   of   Pennsylvania, 

County  of  M^estmorcland,  ss: 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  said  county  and  State,  personally 
came  H.  L.  Brandis,  who,  upon  oath,  doth  depose  and  say  that  he  is  an  officer 
in  the  Borough  of  Monessen  and  has  been  on  the  police  force  for  two  and 
one-half  years  past.  He  further  states  that  on  October  6,  1919,  at  about 
6  p.  m.  he  was  on  duty  on  Morgan  Avenue  near  Twelfth  Street,  and  while 
patrolling  came  upon  a  crowd  of  possibly  100  or  more  excited  foreigners.  He 
attempted  to  disperse  the  mob  and  was  succeeding  very  well  when  a  woman 
threw  a  bottle  at  an  officer.  He  succeeded  in  taking  a  bottle  away  from  another 
woman  who  was  about  to  throw  it,  and  while  attempting  to  disperse  the  crowd 
further  Mrs.  Wintsky  threw  a  handful  of  pepper  at  his  face,  part  of  which 
went  in  his  right  eye.  He  immediately  placed  Mrs.  Wintsky  under  arrest, 
and  while  taking  her  to  the  patrol  wagon  at  Twelfth  Street  and  Schoonmaker 
she  resisted,  scratching  his  face  and  striking  hinf  repeatedly.  He  used  her  as 
gently  as  he  could  possibly  do  under  the  circumstances.  He  further  states 
that  her  hearing  was  set  for  8  a.  m.,  October  7,  1919,  and  a  forfeit  of  $50.00 
was  deposited  by  her  husband,  John  Wintsky,  for  her  appearance  and  that  he 
was  at  the  hearing  nt  8  a.  m.  October  7,  1919,  and  remained  until  9.30  a.  m.» 
but  neither  Mary  Wintsky  or  John  Wintsky,  her  husband,  appeared  at  the 
burgess's  office.  He  further  statt^s  the  facts  set  forth  are  true  and  correct  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

Habby  L.  Bbandis. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  13th  day  of  October.  1919. 

[8EAL.1  Chauncey  S.  Duvaix,  Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  March  10,  1921. 


State  of  Pennsylvania, 

County  of  Westmoreland,  ss: 
Before  me,  a  notary  public  In  and  for  said  county  and  State,  personally 
came  J.  M.  Lavrinc,  who,  upon  oath,  doth  depose  and  say  that  he  Is  a  soecial 
policeman  in  the  Borousrh  of  Monessen  and  has  been  doing  active  patrol  duty 
since  September  23,  1919;  that  he  accompanied  Officer  H.  L.  Brandis  when  he 
was  patrolling  Morgan  Avenue  on  October  6,  1919,  and  that  he  was  personally 
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present  when  Mrs.  Mary  Wintsky  was  arrested  and  that  the  facts  set  forth 
In  the  affidavit  of  H.  L.  Brandls  are  tnie  and  correct  in  every  particular  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

J.  M.  Lavrinc. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  nfe  this  13th  day  of  October,  1919. 

[SEAL.]  Chauncey  S.  Duvall,  Notary  Public, 

My  conunission  expires  March  10,  1921. 


Statb  of  Pennsylvania,  County  of  Westmoreland,  88 : 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  In  and  for  said  county  and  State,  personally 
came  W.  B.  Stewart,  who  Is  chief  burgess  In  the  borough  of  Monessen,  and 
who,  upon  oath,  doth  depose  and  say  that  he  conducted  police  court  on  Oc- 
taber  7,  1919,  at  8  a.  m.,  and  that  Mary  Wintsky,  who  was  arrested  on  October 
6, 1919,  did  not  appear  for  a  hearing  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m.  and  9.30  a.  m., 
the  time  set  for  the  heairings  In  the  borough  of  Monessen,  and  that  he  declared 
the  $50  deposited  for  her  appearance  as  forfeited.  He  further  states  that 
Mrs.  Mary  Wintsky  never  came  to  the  borough  building  arid  demanded  a  hear- 
ing after  her  arrest.  He  further  states  the  facts  set  forth  are  true  and  correct, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

W.   B.    Stew  AST. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  13th  day  of  October,  1919. 

[SEAL.]  Chauncey  S.  Ditvall,  Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  March  10,  1921. 


affidavits  regarding  arrest  and  disposition  of  case,  borough  of  monessen 
v.  mary  banks,  on  october  6,  1019,  and  october  7,  1919. 

Affidavits:  Lieutenant  of  Police  George  W.  Albright;  Philip  Pascoe,  patrol- 
man ;  George  A.  Brandls,  patrolman ;  William  C.  Bumbaugh,  patrolman ;  John 
B.  Thompson,  patrolman;  Charles  Wadsworth,  patrolman;  W.  B.  Stewart, 
chief  burgess ;  Paul  R.  Fox,  desk  sergeant ;  Marcel  R.  Colas,  patrolman. 

I,  Chauncey  S.  Duvall,  hereby  certify  that  I  am  a  notary  public  in  and  for 
the  county  of  Westmoreland,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  an  office  at  Monessen, 
Pa.,  and  that  my  commission  expires  March  10,  1921,  and  that  the  attached 
affidavits  were  taken  before  me  on  October  13,  1919. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  13th  day  of  October,  1919. 

Chauncey  S.  Duvall. 

State  of  Pennsylvania,  County  of  Westmoreland,  88: 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  In  and  for  said  county  and  State,  personally  came 
George  W.  Albright,  who,  upon  oath,  doth  depose  and  say  that  he  is  lieutenant 
of  police  in  the  borough  of  Monessen  and  has  been  for  the  past  five  years.  He 
further  states  that  on  October  6,  1919,  at  about  6.  p.  m.  he  received  a  call 
from  a  policeman  on  duty  on  Twelfth  Street  near  McMahan  Avenue  request- 
ing that  a  larger  force  be  sent,  as  they  were  not  able  to  disperse  a  mob  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  possibly  100  or  more  In  number,  in  that  locality. 
He,  with  the  assistance  of  three  other  police  officers,  rushed  to  the  scene  to 
help  quiet  the  disturbance.  The  mob  was  calling  the  police  officers  "  scabs." 
Arriving  there  he  found  Mrs.  Mary  Banks  with  a  club  about  three  feet  long  in 
her  hand.  He  asked  her  what  she  was  going  to  do  with  the  club.  She  threw 
it  down  and  called  Officer  Pascoe  a  son-of-a-bltch  and  attempted  to  create  a 
disturbance  and  continued  In  a  disorderly  manner.  He,  Albright,  Immediately 
placed  her  under  arrest.  She  was  taken  to  the  lockup  and  later  was  released 
on  a  $50  forfeit  for  her  appearance  at  a  hearing  set  for  8  a.  m.  on  October  7, 
1919.  He  further  states  he  was  at  the  office  of  the  burgess  at  8  a.  m.  on 
October  7,  1919,  and  remained  there  until  9.05  a.  m.,  and  that  the  said  Mary 
Banks  had  not  appeared  at  that  time  for  her  hearing.  He  further  states  the 
facts  set  forth  are  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

Geo.  W.  Albright. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  13th  day  of  October,  1919. 

[SEAL.]  Chauncey  S.  D^^ali^  Notary  Public, 

My  commission  expires  March  10,  1921. 
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State  of  Pennsylvania,  County  of  Westmoreland,  88 : 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  In  and  for  said  county  and  State,  personally  canae 
Phillip  Pascoe,  who,  upon  oath,  doth  depose  and  say  that  he  is  a  patrolman  In 
the  borough  of  Monessen  and  has  done  police  duty  in  the  borough  of  Monessen 
for  about  four  years.  He  states  that  he  accompanied  Lieut.  Albright  on 
hi.s  call  to  quiet  the  disturbance  at  Twelfth  Street  and  McMahan  Avenue  on 
October  6,  1919;  that  he  was  present  with  Lieut.  Albright,  and  the  facts 
as  set  forth  by  Lieut.  Albright  in  regard  to  the  disturbance  and  the  arrest 
of  Mrs.  Mary  BanliK  are  true  and  correct.  He  further  states  that  he  was  at  the 
office  of  the  chief  burgess  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m.  and  9.30  a.  m.  on  October 
7,  1919,  the  time  set  for  the  hearing  of  Mrs.  Mary  Banks,  and  that  she  did  not 
appear  for  a  hearing  at  police  court.  He  further  states  the  facts  set  forth  are 
true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

Phillip  Pascoe. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  13th  day  of  October,  1919. 

[seal.]  Chauncey  S.  Duvall,  Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  March  10, 1921. 


State  of  Pennsylvania,  County  of  Westmoreland,  8s: 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  said  county  and  State,  personally  ap- 
peared George  A.  Brandis,  who,  upon  oath,  doth  depose  and  say  that  he  is  a 
patrolman  in  the  borough  of  Monessen  and  has  been  for  the  past  two  months, 
and  that  he  has  been  a  constable  in  the  second  ward  for  one  and  one-half  years; 
that  he  was  doing  patrol  duty  on  Twelfth  Street  on  October  6,  1919,  and  tliat  he 
was  peisonally  present  when  Lieut.  Albright  arrested  Mary  Banks,  and  that  the 
statements  made  by  Lieut.  Albriglit  in  regard  to  the  conduct  and  arrest  of  Mary 
Banks  are  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

George  A.  Brandis. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  13th  day  of  October,  1919. 
[SEAL.]  Chauncey  S.  Duvall,  Notary  PubUo. 

My  commission  expires  March  10, 1921. 


State  op  Pennsylvania,  County  of  Westmoreland,  ss: 

Before  me,  a  notar>'  public  in  and  for  said  county  and  State,  iiersonally  came 
William  C.  Bumbaugh,  who,  upon  oath,  doth  depose  and  say  that  he  is  a  special 
police  officer  in  the  borough  of  Monessen  and  has  been  since  September  23, 
1919;  that  on  October  6, 1919,  he  was  on  duty  at  Twelfth  Street,  near  McMahan, 
doing  patrol  work  where  a  mob  of  100  or  more  were  gathered ;  that  he  several 
times  cautioned  Mrs.  Mary  Banks  about  her  disorderly  conduct  during  the 
late  afternoon;  that  she  had  been  acting  very  disorderly  for  at  least  two  hours 
prior  to  her  arrest,  and  that  at  no  time  during  this  period  did  she  have  her 
baby  in  her  arms;  that  he  was  personally  present  when  she  was  arrested  and 
heard  her  call  Officer  Pascoe  a  son-of-a-bitch  and  saw  her  with  a  club  in  her 
hand.  He  also  heard  her  husband,  Andy  Banks,  caution  her  to  throw  the  club 
away  or  she  would  get  arrested.  He  further  states  the  facts  set  forth  are  true 
and  correct  to  the  best  of  liis  knowledge  and  belief. 

William  C.  Bumbaugh. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  13th  day  of  October,  1919. 
[SEAL.]  Chauncey  S.  Duvall,  Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  March  10,  1921. 


State  of  Pennsylvania, 

County  of  Westmoreland,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  said  county  and  State,  personally 

came  John  B.  Thompson,  who,  upon  oath,  doth  depose  and  say  that  he  Is  a 

special  policeman  in  the  borough  of  Monessen  and  has  been  since  September  23, 

1919;  that  he  was  with  Officer  Bumbaugh  at  McMahan  and  Twelfth  Streets, 
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Monessen,  Pa.,  on  October  6,  1919;  that  he  has  read  the  statement  of  Officer 
Bumbaugh  and  knows  it  to  be  true  and  correct,  he  being  personally  present 
during  the  entire  disturbance.  He  further  states  the  facts  set  forth  are  true 
and  correct  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

John  B.  Thompson. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  13tli  day  of  October,  1919. 

[SEAL.]  Chauncey  S.  Duvall,  Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  March  10,  1921. 


State  of  Pennsylvania, 

County  of  Westmorelandt  ss. 

Before  me,  a  notary  public,  in  and  for  said  county  and  State,  personally 
came  Charles  Wadsworth,  who,  upon  oath,  doth  depose  and  say  that  he  is  a 
special  policeman  in  the  borough  of  Monessen  and  has  been  since  September  23, 
1919;  that  he  was  doing  patrol  duty  on  Twelfth  Street,  Monessen,  Pa.,  on 
October  6,  1919,  and  that  Mrs.  Mary  Banks  acted  in  a  very  disorderly  manner 
for  two  hours  prior  to  the  time  she  was  arrested  by  Lieut.  Albright.  That  he, 
himself,  requested  her  on  five  different  occasions  to  move  on  and  quit  creating 
a  disturbance.  He  further  states  that  he  was  present  when  Lieut.  Albright 
placed  her  under  arrest ;  he  heard  her  call  Officer  Pascoe  a  son  of  a  bitch  and 
saw  her  with  a  club  in  her  hand.  He  also  states  that  he  heard  her  husband 
order  her  to  throw  the  club  away  or  she  would  be  arrested,  and  says  that  she 
did  not  have  a  baby  in  her  arms  when  she  ^as  arrested  by  Lieut.  Albright, 
but  that  her  husband  was  carrying  the  baby.  He  further  states  the  facts  set 
forth  are  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

Chables  Wadswobth. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  13th  day  of  October,  1919. 

[SEAL.]  Chauncey  S.  Duvall,  Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  March  10,  1921. 


State  op  Pennsylvania, 

County  of  Westmoreland,  88. 
Before  me,  a  notarj'  public  in  and  for  said  county  and  State,  personally 
came  T.  B.  Stewart,  chief  burgess  of  the  Borough  of  Monessen,  who,  upon 
oath,  doth  depose  and  say  that  he  conducted  police  court  on  October  7,  1919, 
between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m.  and  9.30  a.  m.  That  Mrs.  Mary  Banks,  who  was 
arrested  on  October  8,  1918,  and  posted  a  forfeit  of  .$.50  on  that  date  for  her 
appearance  at  police  court  at  8  a.  m,  October  7,  1919.  He  further  stages  that 
Mrs.  Mary  Banks  did  not  appear  at  a  hearing  at  8  a.  m.  and  that  he  held  court 
open  until  9  30  a.  m.,  30  minutes  longer  than  the  usual  time  for  police  court 
When  she  did  not  appear  at  9.30  he  declared  the  $50  posted  for  her  appear- 
ance forfeited  and  close<l  the  case  and  that  about  10  a.  m.  he  met  Mrs.  Banks 
and  her  husband,  Andy  Banks,  on  the  .street  and  that  they  wanted 
the  case  opened,  but  he  informed  them  that  the  case  was  closed  and  the  money 
forfeited  for  her  nonappearance.  He  further  states  the  facts  set  forth  are 
true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

W.  B.  Stewart. 

Sworn  to  and  sub.«:cribed  before  me  this  13th  day  of  October,  1919. 
[sealI  Chauncey  S.  Duvall,  Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  March  10,  1921. 


State  of  Pennsylvania, 

County  of  Westmorelandy  88: 
Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  said  county  and  State,  personally  came 
Paul  R.  Fox,,  who,  upon  oath,  doth  depose  and  say  that  he  is  desk  sergeant 
in  the  borough  of  Mones.sen  and  has  been  for  about  four  months  past.  He 
further  .states  he  was  on  duty  on  October  6,  1919,  at  the  time  Mrs.  Mary 
Banks  was  placed  in  the  borough  lockup;  that  she  posted  a  $50  forfeit  for 
her  appearance  at  a  hearing  on  October  7,  1919,  at  8  a.  m.,  and  he  further 
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states  that  he  personally  told  Mrs.  Banks  the  time  of  her  hearing  when  she 
was  released  on  the  forfeit  and  that  the  police  court  in  the  borough  of  Mo- 
nessen  is  always  conducted  between  8  a.  m.  and  9  a.  m.  He  further  states 
that  he  was  on  duty  as  desk  sergeant  between  the  hours  of  6  a.  m.  and  12  m. 
on  October  7,  3919,  and  that  Mrs.  Mary  Banks  did  not  appear  at  the  police 
court  for  a  hearing  during  this  time.  He  further  states  the  facts  set  forth 
are  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

Paul  R.  Fox. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  13th  day  of  October,  1919. 
[seal.]  Chauncey  S.  Duvall,  Notary  Public, 

My  commission  expires  March  10,  1921. 


State  of  Pennsylvania, 

County  of  Westmorelandy  as: 
Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  said  county  and  State,  personally  came 
Marcel  R.  Colas,  who,  upon  oath,  doth  depose  and  say  that  he  is  a  special 
policeman  in  the  borough  of  Monessen,  and  has  been  since  September  23,  1919. 
He  further  states  that  he  was  present  at  the  burgess*  office  on  October  6,  1919, 
when  Mrs.  Mary  Banks  was  brought  to  the  police  station,  and  that  he  saw 
Mrs.  Mary  Banks  place  a  forfeit  of  $50  for  her  appearance  at  police  court  the 
next  morning,  October  7,  1919,  at  8  a.  m.,  and  that  he  heard  Desk  Sergeant  Fox 
tell  her  that  her  hearing  was  to  be  at  8  a.  m.  October  7,  1919.  He  further 
states  the  facts  set  forth  are  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief.  ^ 

Mabcel  R  Colas. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  13th  day  of  October,  1919. 
[SEAL.]  CHAUNci-nr  S.  Duvall,  Notary  PuMic, 

My  commission  expires  March  10,  1921. 

'  TESTIMONY  OF  UETTT.  DONALD  C.  VAN  BUEEN. 

(Lieut.  Donald  C.  Van  Buren  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness, 
and,  having  been  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:) 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  your  name  to  the  reporter? 

Lieut.  Van  Buben.  Lieut.  Donald  C.  Van  Buren. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  your  business  in  life  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  I  am  an  attorney  by  education,  and  I  gradu- 
ated from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1914.  My  military  rank  is 
Lieut.  Donald  C.  Van  Bureau,  Headquarters  Central  Department, 
Chicago.  I  am  assistant  to  the  department  intelligence  officer  there, 
on  the  staff  of  Maj.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood. 

The  Chairman.  And  where  have  you  been  since  the  strike  began? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  In  Chicago.  I  have  operated  a  great  deal  in 
and  around  Gary,  principally  in  Gary. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  would  like  to  have  you  tell  us  what  you 
can  about  the  Gary  situation — the  strike  situation  there.  Just  go 
ahead  in  your  own  way,  if  you  will,  and  open  up  and  tell  us  all  about 
that. 

Senator  Phipps.  State  the  firet  date  that  you  went  to  Gary,  Lieu- 
tenant. 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  I  was  in  Gary  officially  the  morning  of  the  5th, 
I  believe;  Sunday  morning  that  was;  the  day  after  the  first  riot 
occurred.    The  riot  occurred  on  Saturday  aftempon  of  the  4th. 

Senator  Phipps.  Of  October? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  This  month ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  was  Gary  under  martial  law  at  that  time? 
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Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Not  at  that  time ;  no  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now  under  martial  law  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  It  is  now  under  martial  law ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  put  under  martial  law  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  On  Monday  night,  the  6th  of  October.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  proclamation  was  issued  a  little  after  12 ;  it  was  either 
Monday  night  or  Tuesday  morning;  about  midnight  of  that  day. 

You  must  understand  that  the  activities  of  the  military  intelli- 

fence  primarily  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  civilian  population, 
nformation  comes  to  us  from  time  to  time  from  various  sources,  all 
sorts  of  information,  and  we  try  to  file,  index  it,  and  give  it  to  the 
proper  authorities,  generally  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  Informa- 
tion of  that  sort  came  to  us  from  Gary  early  this  year,  away  back  in 
March  or  April,  at  which  time  the  so-called  "  reds  "  were  planning  a 
nation-wide  strike  in  order  to  free  the  political  prisoners. 

Parades  were  prohibited  in  Chicago,  in  the  cities  ai'ound  Chicago, 
and  there  appeared  to  be  an  eflFort  to  center  around  Gary.  The  chief 
of  police,  Mr.  Forbis,  had  become  very  much  alarmed,  and  he  came 
to  Chicago,  and  came  to  the  intelligence  oflSce,  and  asked  if  there 
was  anyfliing  that  we  could  do  to  help  take  care  of  the  situation. 
The  parade  m  Gary  had  been  prohibited.  We  told  him  that  there 
was  nothing  that  we  could  do  unless  a  request  came  through  official 
channels.  He  then  made  a  request  to  borrow  some  machme  guns, 
saying  that  he  was  going  to  stop  that  parade  at  all  costs. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  date  of  that  proposed  demonstra- 
tion ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  I  believe  it  was  May  3;  that  is  the  date  that 
they  proposed  to  have  that  parade. 

However,  Chief  Forbis  secured  shotgims  and  so  on,  and  he  asked 
that  we  have  a  man  cover  that  situation,  a  sort  of  a  witness  to  what 
might  occur;  and  we  did  have  a  man  in  Gary  at  the  time  that  hap- 
pened.    There  was  no  parade.     The  police  stopped  the  parade. 

At  that  time  Chief  Jorbis  gave  us  various  names  of  Red  leaders, 
men  who  were  agitating  all  sorts  and  foims  of  revolution,  talking  it 
openly;  and  he  requested,  if  possible,  that  the  War  Department 
should  take  some  action  in  the  matter.  These  matters,  of  course, 
were  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  I  do  not  know  what 
became  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  you  furnish  to  the  War  Department  the 
names  of  these  Keds  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  you  say  were  fomenting  the  revolution  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  That  was  the  report  which  Chief  Forbis  gave 
us  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  And  was  this  revolution  designed  to  overthrow 
the  Government? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  you  send  those  to  the  Department  of 
Justice? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  these  men  been  prosecuted  or  anything 
done  to  them  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  no,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  why  they  have  not  been  prosecuted  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  their  names? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Two  of  the  names  of  the  men  to  which  par- 
ticular attention  were  directed  at  that  time — tliere  was  a  man  named 
Ivanhoff;  and  another  man  named  Le  Gorge.  Both  of  them  were 
reported  by  Chief  Forbis  to  be  engaged  in  organizing  an  anarchist 
chib  in  Gary.  De  George  was  reported  to  be  a  very  dangerous  man, 
a  man  wlio  had  some  education  along  the  lines  of  chemistry. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  an  American  citizen? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  No,  sir;  he  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  he? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  He  was  either  an  Austrian  or  a  Russian.  At 
that  time  we  became  particularly  interested  in  De  George,  because 
of  a  complaint  that  came  to  our  officer  ronceming  the  Aetna  Powder 
Co.,  about  four  miles  from  Gary.  That  company  or  plant  had 
become  dismantled  shortly  after  the  armistice  was  signed,  but  the 
reports  stated  that  there  were  vast  de^x^sits  of  gun  cotton  back  of 
this  plant,  outside  of  the  inclosure,  which  were  not  prote  ted.  which 
was  100  per  cent  pure  and  effective.  We  made  an  investigation  and 
we  found  that  the  gun  cotton  was  there  and  that  it  was  100  per  cent 
pure  and  was  effective.  As  an  estimate,  and  a  very  conservative 
estimate,  there  was  around  100  tons  of  it  back  of  that  plant.  It  had 
drained  out  of  the  vats  into  a  pond,  and  as  more  of  it  drained  into 
the  pond,  it  gradually  filled  up  the  pond;  and  they  had  dug  a  ditch 
to  a  second  pond,  which  was  also  being  filled  up. 

An  investigation  was  made  and  a  report  of  it  was  submitted  to  the 
Ordnance  Depai-tment,  and  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the  Fire 
Marshal  of  the  State  for  some  action.  That  condition  still  exists 
in  Gary  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  these  peoj)1o  still  there? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Xo;  De  George  and  Ivanhoff  had  left  there. 
De  George  moved  out  to  a  little  town  named  Miller,  a  mile  or  so 
from  the  Aetna  plant.  He  being  a  chemist,  it  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of 
a  stranpfe  coincidence  that  he  should  move  tliei-e  to  Miller  and  op- 
erate in  the  woods  near  where  the  gnn  cotton  was  left,  without  any 
2>rotection. 

Just  the  other  day  we  brought  in  some  samples  of  that  gun  cotton, 
and  we  found  that  it  dies  out  in  six  or  eight  hours,  and  it  burns  just 
about  the  same  as  any  smokeless  powder.  There  will  be  a  tremen- 
dous flash,  and,  of  course,  if  it  were  inclosed  in  anything,  there 
would  be  an  explosion. 

That  was  the  way  the  attention  of  our  depai'tment  was  first  di- 
rected to  the  situation  in  Gary.  The  night  of  Saturday,  Octol)er  4, 
a  newspaper  report  published  accounts  of  a  big  riot  in  Gary,  which 
had  occurred  that  afternoon.  The  report  stated  that  the  hospitals 
were  filled  with  wounded  men,  and  the  police  were  driven  into  the 
Lake,  or  something  to  that  effect. 

Capt.  Campbell  and  I,  in  the  Intelligence  Office,  called  the  Chief  of 
Staff  at  Fort  Sheridan,  about  12  o'clock  at  night,  giving  him  this 
information.  He  directed  us  to  proceed  to  Gary  and  find  out  what 
the  true  situation  was,  and  in  case  it  was  warranted  that  troops 
would  be  called  upon. 
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We  proceeded  to  Gary  and  arrived  there  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  streets  were  so  brilliantly  illuminated  ahd  all  the  lights 
were  turned  on.  Great  crowds  of  union  pickets  paraded  up  and 
down  Broadway,  the  main  street  of  Gary,  and  congregated  around 
the  entrance  of  the  main  steel  plant,  which  is  to  the  north  of  Broad- 
way. 

I  witnessed  one  little  incident  that  morning  which  shows  the 
pulse  of  the  situation  at  that  time.  There  were  four  or  five  Negroes 
attempting  to  pass  these  union  pickets  and  to  go  to  work  in  the  mills, 
I  presume.  There  were  probably  15  or  20  pickets  gathered  around 
those  men.  I  saw  one  man,  with  a  union  picket  badge  pinned  upon 
him,  grab  hold  of  a  Negro,  and  take  him  by  the  shoulder  and  swing 
him  around,  and  evidently  started  to  menace  the  fellow,  and  several 
police  came  in,  and  the  only  arrest  made  was  a  Negro.  He  had 
pulled  out  a  knife  that  he  had  of  some  sort,  and  they  arrested  him 
tor  carrj^ing  concealed  weapons. 

The  situation  was  very  tense.  You  could  feel  it  in  the  air  and  see 
it  in  the  street.  We  weie  in  an  Army  car;  and  their  looks  indicated 
that  they  had  no  use  for  interference  on  the  part  of  the  military 
oflScials  at  that  time. 

We  returned  to  Chicago  Sunday  and  made  our  report  officially  to 
the  Chief  of  Staff  and  to  Gen.  Wood. 

In  the  meantime,  Gen.  Wood  had  caused  a  provisional  regiment 
to  be  formed  of  the  Fourth  Division,  Camp  Dodge,  to  be  sent  to 
Fort  Sheridan  as  a  matter  of  preparedness.  This  provisional  regi- 
ment consisted  of  about  a  thousand  enlisted  men,  a  little  over  100 
officers,  fully  equipped  and  armed  for  any  emergency,  and  with  a 
sufficient  number  oi  trucks  to  take  them  any  place  at  a  moment's 
notice.  This  regiment  was  stationed  at  Fort  Sheridan,  a  short  dis- 
tance north  of  Chicago,  as  you  know.     This  was  Saturday  afternoon. 

In  the  meantime  the  militia  had  reported.  The  militia  had  been 
called  out.  There  had  been  a  call  for  the  militia,  but  they  confined 
their  activities  to  Indiana  Harbor  and  East  Chicago,  two  small 
towns  to  tile  east  of  Gary,  between  Chicago  and  Gary.  The  same 
sort  of  trouble  had  been  experienced  there,  and  a  Negi-o  worker  had 
been  shot  during  some  trouble  there. 

A  call  came  from  the  governor  of  the  State  for  Federal  troops  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  of  Monday,  I  believe,  October  5.  Col.  Williams 
and  myself  were  immediately  dispatched  to  Gary  to  establish  head- 
quarters for  the  general.  We  arrived  there  probably  at  3  o'clock,  or 
4  o'clock,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  made  our  temporary  head- 
quarters in  the  office  of  the  mayor.  It  seems  that  that  afternoon,  in 
defiance  of  the  orders,  of  the  mayor,  the  police  department  and  the 
militia — and  there  were  only  about  175  militiamen  in  Gary,  hardly 
an  ordinary  police  force — a  parade  had  been  staged  by  the  strikers, 
led  by,  it  was  estimated,  between  200  and  300  men  in  uniform,  who 
claimed  to  be  returned  soldiers.  This  parade  was  staged  in  open 
defiance  of  the  ordei-s  o~f  the  mayor  and  the  authorities  of  the  city 
of  Gary.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  were  anywhere  from  3,000 
to  10  000  people  mixed  up  in  this  affair.  Considering  the  size  of  it, 
the  nastiness  of  the  feeling  which  existed  in  Gary  on  all  sides,  under 
instructions  of  the  mayor,  the  police  and  militia  backed  down  and 
did  not  interfere  with  the  parade ;  but  he  stated  that  in  his  opinion 
law  and  order  were  at  an  end  in  Gary  and  there  was  a  call  for  troops. 
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The  Chairman.  Were  you  there  then? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  No;  I  got  there  shortly  afterwards.  When 
we  came  to  Gary  the  streets  were  lined  with  people  and  there  was 
considerable  excitement,  you  could  see  it 

The  Chairman.  The  mayor  called  for  troops  shortly  after  the 
parade,  you  say? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes;  he  called  for  troops  on  Monday. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  date  of  the  parade? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Monday,  October  6,  I  believe,  that  afternoon. 
Eighteen  minutes  after  the  call  was  made  the  Fourth  Provisional 
Regiment  was  on  the  way  to  Gary.  Lieut.  Col.  Williams  and  myself 
were  in  conference  with  the  mayor  and  chief  of  police  from  that  time 
on.  We  had  already  arranged  for  securing  maps,  quarters  for  the 
troops,  guides  and  scouts  as  escorts  in  bringing  in  these  truck  trains, 
and  in  about  an  hour  Gen.  Wood  appeared  with  several  of  the  staff 
officers  and  made  his  headquarters  in  the  office  of  the  mayor  and  took 
pei-sonal  charge  of  the  situation. 

The  troops  arrived  at  about  11  o'clock  that  evening.  Gen.  Wood 
pei^onally  dictated  the  proclamation  which  was  issued,  and  which 
stated  that  the  Federal  troops  were  there  to  preserve  law  and  order, 
and  that  law  and  order  were  to  be  maintained  at  all  costs.  He  signed 
that  proclamation  himself.  The  proclamation  was  issued  shortly 
after  midnight.  The  troops  immediately  took  charge  of  the  situa- 
tion. Gen.  Wood  stated  that  the  city  was  under  military  control  and 
that  all  direction  of  the  bodies  having  to  do  with  the  enforcement 
of  law  and  order  would  be  under  his  supervision  from  then  on. 

To  my  knowledge  since  that  time  there  has  been  no  trouble,  no 
disturbance  of  any  sort;  I  do  not  know  of  a  man  who  has  even  re- 
ceived a  black  eye,  I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  a  shot  fired,  and 
the  situation  in  Gary  when  I  left  thre«  davs  ago,  so  far  as  law  and 
order  was  concerned,  was  as  peaceful  as  a  Sunday  school  picnic. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  men  are  out  on  strike,  can  you 
give  us  an  idea? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  I  have  heard  it  estimated  that  probably  about 
8,000  or  10,000  are  out.  Of  course,  a  great  many  of  these  mills  are 
working.  Some  of  them  are  working  nearly  to  normal  capacity  in 
that  i-egion  now.  The  larger  ones  are  working  between  50  and  60 
per  cent  of  their  normal  capacity.  The  mills  in  South  Chicago, 
which  is  not  under  military  jurisdiction,  are  operating  with  a  much 
smaller  percentage  than  that.  I  have  been  informed. 

The  Chairman.  The  striker's  are  orderly  now,  as  far  as  you  ob- 
served? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes;  so  far  as  any  open,  overt  act  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  ratio  of  aliens 
among  the  strikers? 

^ieut.  Van  Buren.  I  would  like  to  explain,  before  I  answer  that 
^fufestion,  with  your  permission,  the  operation  of  the  intelligence 
office  there. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  When  we  arrived  at  Gary  we  found  that  the 

,  sheriff  had  sworn  in  a  great  many  deputies  and  that  he  was  running 

a  little  intelligence  office  of  his  own;  the  police  department  had 
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sworn  in  a  great  many  policemen,  and  he  was  running  a  little  intel- 
ligence department  of  his  own,  and  the  Loyal  American  League,  com-, 
posed  of  citizens  who  were  largely  either  deputy  sheriffs  or  special 
policemen — I  believe  to  a  man — also  had  a  little  intelligence  service 
of  its  own.  So  also  did  the  American  Legion.  They  were  all  of 
them  lined  up  on  this  Red  proposition,  and  had  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion. The  Department  of  Justice  has  one  man  stationed  there  per- 
manently, I  believe,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  department,  and 
the  Chicago  office  has  conducted  investigations  in  Gary. 

So  we  round  that  there  were  a  great  many  agencies  working  to 
cross  purposes,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  some  kind 
of  a  central  office  that  would  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  investiga- 
tions and  keeping  a  card  index  of  men  who  were  reported  to  be 
engaged  in  activities  contrary  to  the  proclamation.  That  office  was 
established  October  9,  I  believe.  I  was  sent  out  there  by  the  Chief 
of  Staff.  I  took  one  of  our  filing  clerks,  an  expert,  a  stenographer, 
a  field  clerk,  some  of  our  agents,  and  tried  to  put  in  a  system  whereby 
we  could  keep  track  of  what  was  going  on. 

It  was  Gen.  Wood's  express  direction  that  we  try  to  find  out  if 
possible  what  there  was  to  this  Bed  thing  and  what  the  situation 
really  was  in  Gary.  So  our  activities  have  been  largely  directed 
along  the  line  of  investigations  into  the  various  Red  societies  in  Gary. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  objection  to  telling  us  about  these 
Red  societies? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  No,  sir;  there  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  that. 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Anyone  who  speaks  of  the  Red  movement,  the 
Bolshevik,  the  Communists,  etc.,  begins  his  talk  with  what  I  call  the 
Red  bible.  It  is  the  manifesto  of  the  Communist  International  held 
in  Moscow  March  2  to  6  of  this  year.  Every  alleged  Bolshevik 
knows  more  about  this  Red  bible,  this  manifesto  of  the  Communist 
International,  than  he  knows  about  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  printed  in  this  country  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

liieut.  Van  Buren.  In  Chicago.  It  has  been  printed  in  probablv 
every  foreign  language  that  there  is.  I  have  seen  most  of  them,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Japanese  and  Chinese,  and  it  may  be  that  it 
is  printed  in  those  languagjes  also. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  printed  then  in  foreign  languages? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  an  English  translation  and 
I  can  read  this.  Of  course  in  investigating  the  various  halls,  we 
found  literally  tons  of  Bolshevik  literature. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  this.  That  has  been  between  last  May 
and  the  present  time? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes,  sir;  this  has  been  since  we  established 
military  law  in  Gary. 

The  Chairman.  I  see,  just  a  few  days? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes,  sir;  within  the  time  the  troops  moved 
into  Gary  up  to  the  present  moment  all  this  stuff  has  come  to  light. 
We  went  after  it  to  find  out  what  there  really  was  to  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  find  this  anywhere  among  the  strikers? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  a  great  many  reports  on  that 
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which  I  will  be  pleased  to  submit.  May  I  go  ahead  with  what  litera- 
ture there  is  first,  and  then  see  if  it  connects  up  with  the  strikers? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  This  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  Bolshevik 
inovement,  this  red  pamphlet.  It  is  the  rule  and  guide  of  the  con- 
duct of  all  the  Bolshevists  in  this  country.  It  is  the  alpha  and  omega 
of  the  Bed  movement,  and  I  have  underscored  certain  passages  in  it 
that  I  would  like  to  read. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  circulated  through  our  mails? 
^    Lieut.  Van  Buren.  To  some  extent.    The  usual  method,  I  under- 
stand, is  to  send  these  packages  by  express,  and  in  that  way  they  are 
tiot  open  to  the  censor. 

Senator  McKellar.  Would  you  like  to  read  that  now  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  underscore  some  of  the  pas- 
sages. When  one  hears  of  Bolshevism  and  about  the  Eeds  and  Com- 
munists, a  man  does  not  know  exactly  what  that  is  about. 

Senator  McKellar.  Who  got  that  out  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  This  was  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  Com- 
munist International  at  Moscow,  March  2-6,  1919,  and  signed  by 
comrades  C.  Rakovsky,  N.  Lenin,  M.  Zinojev,  L.  Trotski,  and  Fritz 
Flatten. 

Fritz  Flatten,  I  understand,  is  the  representative  of  the  German 
government  in  the  Bolshevik  movement,  which  afterwards  ate  up  the 
German  nation.  He,  however,  is  still  part  of  this  committee  in  Kus- 
sia.    That  is  Fritz  Flatten,  the  German  member. 

Senator  McKellar.  Is  there  no  law  on  our  statute  books  by  which 
men  who  circulate  this  kind  of  a  book  and  teach  that  kind  of  doctrine 
can  be  arrested  and  punished? 

Lieut  Van  Buren.  I  believe  there  is;  I  don't  know. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  do  not  know  of  any  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  I  do  not  know  of  any  specific  law. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  not,  there  had  better  be,  had  there  not  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes,  sir.  This  translation  was  by  some  one 
named  Ida  Ferguson.  I  believe  she  is  a  Chicago  woman.  I  will 
read  a  few  sentences  from  this  book.    In  the  introduction  it  says : 

This  document  contains  the  first  authentic,  direct  message  from  the  con- 
quering proletariat  of  great  Russia  to  the  toiling  masses  of  the  world.  It 
breathes  an  appeal,  a  demand  that  will  be  heard  wherever  the  masses  are 
ground  under  the  heel  of  imperialistic  capitalism  and  is  a  glittering  milestone 
on  the  road  to  working-class  power  throughout  the  world. 

Then,  also  in  the  introduction,  I  read  this : 

It  will  assist  the  Socialist  movement  everywhere  into  the  path  of  nnrom- 
promising  revolutionary  action  that  alone  can  usher  in  the  triomph  of  inter- 
national socialism. 

I  will  read  a  few  sentences  from  this  section,  which  is  directed  to 
the  proletariat  of  all  lands : 

It  is  our  task  now  to  sum  up  the  practical  revolutionary  expense  of  the 
working  class,  to  cleanse  the  movement  of  its  admixtures  of  opportunism  and 
social  patriotism — 

whatever  that  may  mean — 

and  to  gather  together  the  forces  of  all  the  true  revolutionary  proletarian 
parties  in  order  to  further  and  hasten  the  complete  victory  of  the  communist 
revolution. 
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Then,  on  page  5 : 

But  alongside  the  dethroned  dynasties  of  the  Romanoffs,  Hohenzollerns,  and 
Hapsburgs,  and  the  capitalistic  cliques  of  these  lands,  the  rulers  of  BYance, 
England,  Italy,  and  the  United  States  stand  revealed  In  the  light  of  unfolding 
events  and  diplomatic  exposures  In  their  Immeasurable  vlleness. 

The  word  used  is  "  vileness." 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  did  you  find  around  there? 
Lieut.  Van  Buren.  More  of  these  books  than  anything  else.    Then, 
on  page  10,  the  following: 

Only  the  proletarian  revolution  can  secure  the  existence  of  the  small 
nations,  a  revolution  which  frees  the  productive  forces  of  all  countries  from 
the  restrictions  of  the  national  States,  which  unites  all  i)eoples  In  the  closest 
economic  cooperation  on  the  basis  of  a  universal  economic  plan,  and  gives 
even  to  the  smallest  and  weakest  peoples  the  possibility  freely  and  Inde- 
pendently to  carry  on  their  national  culture  without  detriment  to  the  united 
and  centralized  economy  of  Europe  and  of  the  whole  world. 

This  is  the  way  one  little  section  is  closed.    It  is  on  page  12 : 

Colonial  slaves  of  Africa  and  Asia !  The  hour  of  triumph  of  the  proletarian 
dictatorship  of  Europe  will  also  be  the  hour  of  your  liberation ! 

Then,  on  page  14 : 

In  an  empire  of  destruction,  where  not  only  the  means  of  production  and 
and  transportation  but  also  the  Institutions  of  political  democracy  represent 
bloody  ruins,  the  proletariat  must  create  Its  own  forms,  to  serve  above  all  as  a 
bond  of  unity  for  the  working  class  and  to  enable  it  to  accomplish  a  revolu- 
tionary Intervention  In  the  further  development  of  mankind.  Such  apparatus 
In  represented  In  the  workmen's  councils.  The  old  parties,  the  old  unions, 
have  proved  Incapable,  In  person  of  their  leaders,  to  understand,  much  less 
to  carry  out  the  tasks  which  the  new  epoch  presents  to  them.  The  proletariat 
created  a  new  Institution  which  embraces  the  entire  working  class,  without 
distinction  of  vocation  or  political  maturity,  an  elastic  form  of  organization 
capable  of  continually  renewing  Itself,  expanding,  and  of  drawing  Into  Itself 
ever  new  elements,  ready  to  open  Its  doors  to  the  working  groups  of  city  and 
village  which  are  near  to  the  proletariat 

Then,  on  page  15: 

Whenever  the  masses  are  awakened  to  consciousness,  workers,  soldiers,  and 
peasants  councils  will  be  formed. 

Then,  on  page  16: 

Civil  war  is  forced  upon  the  laboring  classes  by  their  archenemies. 

The  words  "  forced  upon  "  are  in  large  type. 

The  working  class  must  answer  blow  for  blow,  if  it  will  not  renounce  its 
own  object  and  its  own  future  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  future  of  all 
humanity. 

On  page  17: 

This  makes  necessary  the  disarming  of  the  bourgeoisie  at  the  proper  time,  the 
arming  of  the  laborers,  and  the  formation  of  a  communist  army  as  the  pro- 
tector of  the  rule  of  the  proletariat  and  the  inviolability  of  the  social  structure. 
Such  is  the  Red  army  of  Soviet  Russia  which  arose  to  protect  the  achievements 
of  the  working  class  against  every  assault  from  witliln  or  without.  The  Soviet 
army  Is  Inseparable  from  the  Soviet  State. 

On  page  19: 

As  the  first  International  foresaw  the  future  development  and  pointed  the 
way,  as  the  second  International  gathered  together  and  organized  millions  of 
the  proletariats,  so  the  third  international  is  the  international  of  open  mass 
action  of  the  revolutionary  realization,  the  International  of  deeds.  Socialist 
criticism  has  sufficiently  gtigmat^^^'^  the  bourgeois  world  order.    The  task  of 
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the  International  Communist  Party,  is  now  to  overtlirow  this  order  and  to 
erect  In  its  place  the  structure  of  the  socialist  world  order.  We  urge  the 
working  men  and  women  of  all  countries  to  unite  under  the  communist  ban- 
ner, the  emblem  under  which  the  first  great  victories  have  already  been 
won. 

Then,  another  section,  which  is  headed  "Governing  rules  of  the 
the  comnninistic  international."  Under  the  subheading  "  The  cap- 
ture of  political  power,"  page  22,  I  read  this  extract : 

Seizure  of  political  power  by  the  proletariat  means  destruction  of  the 
political  power  of  the  bourgeoisie.  The  organized  power  of  the  bourgeoisie 
is  in  the  civil  state,  with  its  capitalistic  army  under  control  of  bourgeois-junker 
officers,  its  police  and  gendarmes,  jailers  and  judges,  its  priests,  government 
olllclals,  etc.  Conquest  of  the  political  power  means  not  merely  a  change  in 
the  personnel  of  ministries,  but  annihilation  of  the  enemy's  apparatus  of  gov- 
ernment ;  disarmament  of  the  bourgeolse,  of  the  counter-revolutionary  officers, 
of  the  White  Guard ;  arming  of  the  proletariat,  the  revolutionary  soldiers,  the 
Red  Guard  of  workingmen ;  disi>lacement  of  all  bourgeois  judges  and  organiza- 
tion of  proletarian  courts;  elimination  of  control  by  reactionary  government 
officials  and  substitution  of  new  organs  of  management  of  the  proletariat.  Vic- 
tory of  the  proletariat  consists  in  shattering  the  enemy's  organization  and 
organizing  of  the  proletarian  power;  in  the  destruction  of  the  bourgeois  and 
upbuilding  of  the  proletarian  state  apparatus. 

Then  a  little  sentence  on  page  23 : 

As  the  opposition  of  the  bourgeoisie  is  broken,  as  it  Is  expropriated  and 
gradually  absorbed  into  the  working  groups,  the  proletarian  dictatorship  dis- 
appears, until  finally  the  State  dies  and  there  is  no  more  class  distinction. 

That,  in  my  opinion,  is  almost  an  anarchistic  doctrine.  That  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  anarchist;  in  other  words,  there  will  be  no  need 
of  any  state  at  all.  They  do  not  want  any  rule  or  any  ruler  of  any 
sort. 

On  page  27  I  read  this  sentence : 

Communism  is  now  being  born  out  of  the  ruins  of  capitalism — there  is  no 
other  salvation  for  humanity.  The  opportunists  who  are  making  Utopian 
demands  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  economic  system  of  capitalism,  so  as  to 
postpone  socialization,  only  delay  the  process  of  disintegration  and  increase 
the  danger  of  total  demolition.  The  communist  revolution,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  best,  the  only  means  by  which  the  most  important  social  power  of  pro- 
duction— the  proletariat — can  be  saved,  and  with  it  society  itself. 

This  chapter,  on  page  30,  is  entitled  "  The  way  to  victory."  I  will 
read  as  follows: 

The  revolutionary  era  compels  the  proletariat  to  make  use  of  the  means  of 
battle  which  will  concentrate  its  entire  energies,  namely,  mass  action — 

That  is  a  favorite  socialistic  phrase,  you  see  it  every  day — 

With  its  logical  resultant,  direct  conflict  with  the  governmental  machinery 
in  open  combat.  All  other  metho<ls,  such  as  revolutionary  use  of  bourgeois 
parliamentarism,  will  be  of  only  secondary  significance. 

Then,  on  the  last  page,  page  32, 1  read  this : 

Down  with  the  imperlam  conspiracy  of  capital ! 

Long  live  the  international  republic  of  the  proletarian  councils! 

r.     That  is  printed  in  capital  letters : 

^        Moscow.  March  2-6,  1919. 

,.    This  is  a  little  book  that  is  rather  interesting  and  was  published 
/  oy  the  Chicago  Arbeiter-Zeitung  Publishing  Co.,  1642  North  Halsted 

Street. 

.    Senator  MoKellar.  Have  you  more  than  one  copy  of  that? 
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Lieut.  Van  Buren.  I  only  have  one  with  me.  That  is  the  start  of 
all  the  Bed  talk,  all  the  coninumistic  talk,  the  foundation  for  all  the 
action  of  the  so-called  socialist  organizations. 

Senator  McKellar,  Do  you  find  many  men  familiar  with  this 
book? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Oh,  jes;  that  is  the  one  subject  they  generally 
talk  about;  they  start  making  a  speech  right  away. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  in  their  talk  they  use  the  talk  which  is 
laid  down  here? 

Lieut.  Van  Bu^ien.  Well,  some  of  them  will  go  as  fsir  as  that,  and 
some  of  them  will  shrug  their  shoulders  and  say  "Well,  we  don't 
mean  exactly  a  revolution  with  the  rifle,  we  mean  with  the  baUot,  or 
if  necessary,  a  general  strike."  They  generally  try  to  qualifj'  it, 
but  they  know  about  that  book,  and  that  is  what  they  study  and 
what  they  read. 

Senator  Phipps.  Did  you  find  any  definite  organization? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes ;  many  of  them.  I  have  records  on  a  gi'eat 
many  of  them. 

Senator  McKellar.  The  societies  that  are  I'epresented  by  the  doc- 
trines of  this  book  have  for  their  purpose  the  promulgation  and  use 
of  the  doctrines  contained  herein  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  In  my  opinion;  yes,  sir.  All  the  radical 
societies  of  the  country  seem  to  be  centering  upon  that  propaganda 
of  Lenine  and  Trotski,  and  they  call  it  the  manifesto  of  the  Third 
International.  That  is  their  rule  and  guide;  as  I  say,  it  is  their 
bible.    I  call  it  the  Bed  Bible. 

Here  is  another  sample  of  some  of  their  literature.  This  is  all  in 
foreign  language.  This  little  batch  was  selected  by  an  agent  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  who  understands  Russian.  He  made  this  se- 
lection on  October  13  for  the  purpose  of  making,  through  our  office, 
an.  official  report  through  regular  channels,  showing  samples,  and  I 
gathei*ed  it  up  when  I  came  to  Chicago  and  put  it  in  my  valise  and 
brought  it  here.  I  will  submit  it  to  you.  Or  course,  I  have  to  take 
his  word  for  it,  but  he  is  an  agent  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

No.  1,  this  is  a  Red  pamphlet  printed  in  Kussian,  and  its  title  is 
"  Communist."  The  note  of  the  agent  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  regard  to  it  is  this : 

A  Russian  publication  printed  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  by  the  soviet  of  Russian 
workers  of  Phlladelpliia,  contalninj?  articles  of  a  general  Bolshevik  nature,  such 
as  the  manifesto  of  the  third  International  and  anarchism  by  I.  Bucharlu,  at 
the  present  time  assistant  to  Trotski. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  printed  by  the  assistant  to  Trotski? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  At  the  present  time  he  is  assistant  to  Trotski ; 
yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  this  magazine  is  printed  in 
Philadelphia? 

Lieut.  V AN  Buren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  Eussian? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  In  Russian;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Are  there  many  Russian  workers  in  and 
around  here? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  In  my  opinion  they  predominate. 

Senator  McKellar.  They  can  not  speak  the  English  language? 
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Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Very  little. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  have  to  communicate  with  them  through 
interpreters  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  They  can  understand  ordinary  questions,  but 

when  you  get  into  anything  outside  of  that 

.  Senator  McKellar.  They  can  not  understand  you? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  No. 
,     Senator  McKellar.  About  what  proportion  of  the  Gary  workers 
/out  on  strike  would  you  say  are  foreigners  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Oh,  a  large  majority  are  foreigners.  In  my 
examination,  sir,  of  these  suspect  radicals  that  have  been  brought  to 
me  or  come  to  my  attention,  I  have  not  seen  one  single  American 
born. 

Senator  McKellar.  The  only  American  citizens  are  those  citizens 
that  have  been  naturalized? 
I       Lieut.  Van  Buren.  A  few  of  them  have  been  naturalized. 

The  Chairman.  Very  many? 
:  Lieut.  Van  Buren.  A  very  small  percenfage.  The  leaders  of  these 
'.organizations  are  smart  enough  to  have  taken  out  their  second 
Vpapers.  They  feel  they  have  it  on  you;  but  theJgnorant  worker 
Vho  has  been  here  maybe  10  or  15  years  has  not  taken  his  papers. 
He  tells  you  frankly  he  does  not  want  to,  because  he  hopes  to  go 
back  to  the  old  country. 

The  Chairman.  He  does  not  expect  to  be  an  American  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  No. 

Senator  McKei.lar.  As  far  as  you  can  tell,  who  are  the  leaders  of 
these  strikers  in  Gary  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  I  have  the  list  in  these  records.  I  would  like 
to  present  this  literature  first. 

Senator  McKellar.  Yes ;  you  may  pursue  your  own  course. 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  No.  2  is  a  short  historv  of  the  methods  of  fight- 
ing of  the  I.  W.  W.  This  publication  preaches  sabotage  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the  State  by  the  proletariat. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  lan^age  is  that  in? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Also  Eussian.  You  can  see  the  I.  W.  W.  em- 
blem oB  there,  however. 

Senator  Phipps.  Where  is  that  printed  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  It  is  not  given  here.  I  believe  this  is  printed 
in  Chicago.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  of  these  before;  these  little 
books  are  rather  common. 

No.  3  is  Evolution  of  Industrial  Democracy,  by  A.  Woodruff,  show- 
ingthe  tendencies  and  preamble  of  the  I.  W.  W.  You  can  see  the 
I.  W.  W.  emblem  on  it.    I  think  that  is  from  Chicago. 

Senator  McKellar.  Is  that  also  in  Russian? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes ;  it  is  in  Russian. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  these  are  books  that  you  found 
in  Gary  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Every  one.  They  have  been  found  since  the 
military  went  in  there.  We  have  an  office  in  Chicago,  where  we  have 
tried  to  get  this  stuff  together  and  sort  it  out,  probably  as  large  as 
this  room,  and  we  have  a  huge  pile  of  these  pamphlets,  in  all  lan- 
guages, with  the  possible  exception  of  English.  Very  little  is  in 
English. 
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Senator  McKellar.  Is  much  of  it  in  the  Slavic  language? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Some.  Next  to  Russian,  the  Austrians  and 
Himgarians  seem  to  predominate  out  there. 

Senator  McKellar.  Any  in  Polish  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Some ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Any  in  Italian  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Very  little. 

No.  4  is  "  The  Land  Program  of  the  Anarchist  Communists,"  by 
Z.  Karilem,  issued  by  the  Union  of  Russian  Workers,  an  alleged  an- 
archist organization. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  is  issued  by  an  anarchist  organiza- 
tion? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes;  the  Union  of  Russian  Workers,  an  an- 
archist organization  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  their  principal  office?  We  heard  about 
that  from  Mr.  Marge] is  the  other  day. 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  They  have  organizations  all  over  the  country, 
but  where  their  principal  office  is  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  McKeij^r.  Did  vou  find  an  organization  of  that  kind  in 
Gary? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  It  has  been  reported  that  they  have  representa- 
tives there.  I  have  not  found  a  man  that  would  admit  it,  however, 
as  yet. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  have  no  absolute  evidence  on  that  yet? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Did  you  meet  any  man  there  who  admitted 
that  he  belonged  to  it? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  No,  sir.  There  was  an  effort  to  organize  it  last 
summer,  I  undei-stand,  but  how  far  they  got  I  don't  know.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  get  this  information,  because  most  of  them  do  not  speak 
English,  and  they  shrug  their  shoulders  when  they  are  asked  ques- 
tions and  say,  "  I  don't  understand." 

Senator  McKellar.  And  most  of  them  are  secret? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes;  practically  all  are  secret. 

Xo.  5  is  "  The  Crimes  of  God  by  War,"  a  book  opposing  religion, 
issued  by  the  Union  of  Russian  Workers,  an  alleged  anarchist  or- 
ganization. 

Senator  McKellar.  Is  that  in  Russian? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes;  in  1918;  a  comparatively  recent  docu- 
ment. 

No.  6  is  The  Feat  of  a  Soldier,  by  K.  Miranoff,  issued  by  the  Union 
of  Russian  Workers.  This  book  shows  when  soldiers  were  sent  out 
on  strike  duty  one  of  them  did  not  ol)ey  the  order  of  the  officer,  and 
instead  of  ordering  the  strikers  to  disj^erse  killed  his  superior  officer. 
It  is  repoi-ted  to  be  a  general  propaganda  book  among  those  who 
understand  Russian. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  find  any  of  those  among  the  sol- 
diers, do  you  know  ? 

I^ieut.  \  AN  Buren.  No,  sir. 

No.  7  is  Luxury  for  All,  by  Peter  Kropotkin,  issued  by  the  Union 
of  Russian  Workers,  this  organization  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Senator  McKellar.  In  Russian  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  In  Russian;  yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Phipps.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  1916. 

No.  8  is  Moral  Beginning  of  Anarchism,  by  Peter  Kropotkin,  a 
book  containing  tlie  preamble  of  anarchism.  This  is  printed  in 
Russian  and  is  dated  1907. 

No.  9  is  General  Strike  and  Social  Revolution,  a  book  written  by 
an  anarchist,  A.  Roller.    This  is  dated  1916  and  printed  in  Russian. 

No.  10  is  The  Program  of  the  Anarchist  Communist,  a  book  call- 
ing upon  the  workers  to  capture  the  State  and  property.  It  also 
advocates  the  use  of  force,  violence,  and  terroristic  acts,  it  necessary. 

Senator  McKellar.  In  Russian  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  In  Russian,  1906. 

No.  11  is  Revolutionary  Syndicalism  and  Anarchism,  which  advo- 
cates the  destruction  of  all  political  institution.  It  is  printed  in 
Russian  and  dated  1907. 

Senator  McKellar.  That  was  not  written  by  Mr.  Foster,  was  it? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  No,  sir. 

No.  12  is  the  Constitutional  Russian  Soviet. 

No.  13  is  the  History  of  the  Bolshevik  Movement  in  Russia.  This 
was  printed  in  Russian  in  1919.  It  probably  contains  many  refer- 
ences to  the  Third  International — ^they  all  do. 

The  Chairman.  Who  wrote  that? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  The  name  is  not  given  here.  sir.  This  memo- 
randum I  have  here  was  prepared  by  a  Russian  agent  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

No.  14  is  Program  of  the  Communist  Bolsheviki.  It  is  dated 
1919. 

No.  15  is  the  Lessons  of  the  Revolution,  by  Lenine.  It  is  dated 
1919. 

The  above  listed  books  are  issued  by  the  Russian  Bolshevik  Fed- 
eration in  New  York,  all  1919  edition.  That  refers  to  the  publica- 
tions that  I  have  read. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  do  not  know  where  their  place  of  pub- 
lication is  in  New  York  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  No  ;  the  Department  of  Justice,  however,  must 
have  it.  We  operated  a  few  days  in  Gary  and  this  is  some  of  the 
stuff  we  got  out  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  saw  some  statement  in  the  papers  the  other 
day — I  don't  remember  just  where — claiming  that  a  great  many  of 
tliose  things  have  been  sent  into  Gary. 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  I  have  some  in  this  package;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  been  sent  in  since  the  strike  in  or- 
der to  create  a  feeling  against  the  strikers? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  They  have  made  all  sorts  of  efforts.  I  have 
many  reports  on  their  activities  of  one  sort  and  another. 

Tne  Chairman.  Would  you  get  these  things  in  houses? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  In  their  halls;  sometimes  a  man  in  an  office 
would  have  his  pocket  full  of  I.  W.  W.  stuff,  and  he  will  pull  it  out 
and  read  it  and  try  to  convince  you  if  you  will  listen  to  it.  We  found 
it  in  houses ;  yes.  Reports  were  confirmed  that  a  man  was  a  radical 
agitator,  and  it  would  generally  be  reported  that  he  had  a  couple  of 
guns  in  his  possession,  and  the  military  would  go  in,  sometimes  it 
was  a  police  and  sometimes  it  was  a  military  guard,  and  seize  this 
stuff. 
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No.  16  is  the  History  of  the  October  Revolution,  by  Trotzki.  It 
is  a  book  describing  the  capture  of  the  Russian  State  by  the  Bol- 
shevik. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  is  the  date  of  that,  please? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  I  do  not  see  any  date  on  here,  sir,  and  I  can 
not  read  the  Russian. 

No.  17  is  Political  Economy  from  an  Anarchistic  Standpoint,  by  A. 
Karelin,  issued  by  the  Union  of  Russian  Workers.    This  is  dated  1917. 

No.  18  is  God  and  Government,  by  M.  Bakunin,  issued  by  the 
Union  of  Russian  Workers,  and  is  a  tiook  preaching  the  destruction 
of  religion  and  government. 

No.  19  is  Bulletins  of  the  Russian  Soviet  in  connection  with  the 
Korniloff's  Insurrection.    It  is  dated  1917. 

No.  -20  is  From  the  History  of  the  Socialist  Democratic  Agrarian 
Program,  by  Lenine,  dated  1917. 

No.  21  is  Speeches  of  Russian  Socialist,  by  Czheidze.  It  is  dated 
1917. 

The  agent  to  whom  I  referred  makes  this  note : 

"  The  last  three  books  were  printed  in  Russia  and  shipped  into  this 
country."  He  refers  to  19, 20,  and  21.  They  were  purchased  in  New 
York  City. 

Now,  here  is  a  sample.  Of  course,  these  people  all  have  great 
quantities  of  pictures.  They  generally  have  a  big  photograph  of 
Lenine  or  Trotzky  hanging  in  their  parlor  and  always  in  their  meet- 
ing place.  Here  is  a  sample  of  postal  cards.  We  found  thousands 
of  these  postal  cards. 

Here  are  two  I.  W.  W.  magazines,  printed  in  Chicago  and  cir- 
culated from  the  headquarters,  from  national  headquarters,  I.  W.  W. 
Their  Chicago  headquarters  are  at  1001  West  Madison  Street,  some- 
times at  119  South  Throop  Street. 

Here  are  some  samples,  fees^  membership  books.  Here  is  a  sample 
I.  W.  W.  membership  book  (producing  these  books  and  exhibiting 
them  to  the  committee). 

This  man  was  also  a  member  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  on  strike.    We  found  a  great  many  of  them. 

Senator  McKellar.  Andrew  Dudas. 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  In  some  instances  I  have  found  them  carrying 
a  strike  union  ticket  badge  in  with  their  I.  W.  W.  books. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  know  he  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  He  had  his  Federation  of  Labor  book  with 
him.  I  have  a  file  of  the  I.  W.  Ws.  I  will  give  you  that  informa- 
tion. 

Let  me  explain  now  that  our  investigation  has  at  no  time  been 
concerned  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner  with  the  merits  of  the  steel 
strike.  We  have  come  across  men  in  the  union  organization  who  are 
members  of  these  radical  organizations.  We  have  tried  to  get  the 
facts,  of  course,  the  same  as  in  any  other  case,  but  there  has  been  no 
effort  in  any  way  at  any  time  to  discredit  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  I  have  personally  numbers  and  numl^i's  of  time<5  warned 
these  men,  particularly  I.  W.  Ws.,  to  stay  away  from  the  radical  out- 
fits  and  stick  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  I  have  said 
to  them  that  they  would  be  better  off  if  they  would  do  so  and  save 
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themselves  a  lot  of  trouble ;  but  we  have  crossed  various  union  mem- 
bers out  there — ^information  which  I  think  is  as  interesting  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  as  anybody  else.  For  instance,  it 
was  reported  that  a  man  named  Richard  Verhagen,  vice  president  of 
the  Steel  Council  at  Gary,  Ind.,  was  a  radical.  I  will  not  introduce 
anything  at  all  of  these  preliminary  reports,  becaase  they  were 
hearsay. 

Richard  Verhagen  was  requested  to  come  to  my  office,  which  he 
did,  and  I  had  a  conference  with  him.  This  is  Richard  Verhagen's 
statement  made  to  me  on  October  9 : 

The  subject  stated  he  was  born  in  Holland  in  1881  and  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1901,  landing  in  New  York  City.  He  went 
to  Castletown,  N.  Y.,  six  months;  Schenectady  off  and  on  for  12 
years;  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  February  3,  1903,  and  dis- 
charged 19,  1903,  for  physical  reasons.  He  completed 
his  citizenship  February  26,  1916,  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  The  citi- 
zenship papers  were  produced  by  him,  signed  by  Geo.  M.  Bost- 
wick,  clerk.  From  New  York  State  the  subject  went  to  Detroit, 
Mich.,  for  six  months,  and  was  in  Milwaukee  two  months.  Has 
been  in  Gary  about  one  year.  He  is  vice  president  and  treasurer 
of  the  Steel  Council  in  Gary,  being  an  electrician  by  trade,  and  is 
at  present  on  strike. 

Subject  stated  openly  that  he  belone:ed  to  the  Socialist  Party 
ever  since  he  was  16  years  old,-  but  denies  being  a  member  for  the 
last  three  years,  stating  that  he  has  had  no  time  for  any  party 
except  his  labor  union.  He  admits  that  he  reads  I.  W.  W.  litera- 
ture and  has  in  possession  quantities  of  I.  W.  W.  literature,  and 
in  particular  the  One  Big  Union,  of  March  1,  1919.  I  believe  that 
was  in  his  pocket.  It  is  an  T.  W.  W.  publication.  He  states  he 
reads  the  Comnumist  News  and  has  subscribed  to  Solidarity  at 
certain  times.  One  particular  number  of  Solidarity — which  is  the 
official  I.  W.  W.  paper — was  found  with  his  name  and  address  on 
it.  The  subject  states  he  is  interested  in  the  T.  W.  W.  as  a  labor 
movement. 

He  frankly  admits  he  believes  in  the  soviet  form  of  government 
and  states  that  the  present  form  of  government  of  the  Nation  is  not, 
in  his  opinion,  representative  of  the  majority.  He  admits  having 
a  letter  in  his  possession,  which  was  confiscated,  dated  September 
29,  1914,  addressed  to  the  subiect  as  "  Dear  Comrade,"  and  signed 
"  Yours,  for  the  revolution,  Benjamin  J.  Legere." 

Senator  McKfllar.  That  has  a  familiar  sound. 

Lieut.  Van  Butjen.  The  subject  states  that  he  does  not  believe  in 
the  present  form  of  government;  thinks  it  can  be  improved.  Frankly 
admits  he  was  opposed  to  conscription  during  the  war,  and  is  still 
opposed  to  any  such  methods.  Admits,  furthermore,  that  he  was 
opposed  to  our  entrance  into  the  war  until  war  was  actually  de- 
clared. Subject  is  serving  as  vice  president  of  the  Steel  Council  at 
Gary,  and  his  office  is  2440  West  Fifteenth  Street. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  does  the  Steel  Council  mean? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  That  is  the  council  of  the  various  labor  unions 
in  Gary  which  are  identified  with  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor. He  is  vice  president  and  treasurer.  He  states  at  one  place 
that  he  was  treasurer. 
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Senator  McKellar.  Did  he  claim  that  he  belonged  to  the  I.  W.  W.  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  No. 

Senator  McKellar.  But  he  believed  in  it? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  He  said  he  read  the  literature  and  was  inter- 
ested in  it  as  a  labor  movement. 

Senator  McKellar.  All  right. 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  With  reference  to  present  labor  leaders, 
Samuel  Gompers  in  particular,  he  says  they  are  too  conservative; 
they  are  too  slow  in  their  methods ;  he  admits  having  some-  knowl- 
edge about  the  F'rench  Syndicalist  movement,  stating  that  he  was 
in  France  when  a  boy.  He  admits  having  studied  the  sabotage 
movement  and  knows  considerable  of  its  history. 

With  reference  to  W.  Z.  Foster,  secretary  qf  the  Steel  Labor  Union, 
he  states  that  he  never  knew  him  until  August  of  this  year,  when  he 
met  him  at  a  Chicago  convention. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  kind  of  a  convention? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  It  is  not  stated. 

Subject  further  states  that  he  does  not  believe  in  any  form  of 
religion  and  never  goes  to  church.  He  states  that  at  one  time  he 
knew  personally  Liebnicht,  in  Germany,  but  denies  an  acquaintance 
with  Von  der  Goltz,  or  having  any  communication  with  him,  or 
anv  other  member  of  the  military  party  in  Germany. 

That  answer  refers  to  a  report  we  had  that  Verliagen  had  at  one 
time  made  the  statement  that  he  was  a  very  close  friend  of  Von  der 
Goltz  and  was  in  communication  with  him. 

Numerous  books,  pamphlets,  and  circulars  of  a  revolutionary  and 
anarchist  nature  in  the  possession  of  the  subject  were  confiscated. 

The  Chairman.  Found  in  his  possession? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  In  his  possession  and  in  his  home. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  can  not  say  what  kind  of  books  they 
were? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  I  have  not  those  packet  files  with  me.  Most 
of  those  are  in  Gary;  and  I  came  direct  from  Chicago;  but  they 
can  be  produced  at  any  time. 

Senator  McKellar.  They  were  mostly  radical  books  and  papers? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes,  sir;  as  extreme  as  could  be  printed. 

The  above  statements  were  made  in  the  presence  of  several  wit- 
nesses and  a  Department  of  Justice  agent,  who  can  be 

To  show  some  of  the  peculiar  angles  that  developed  in  this  situation 
at  Gary,  that  report  was  dated  October  9.  On  October  16  a  man  by 
the  name  of  William  Reside  came  to  our  office  and  stated  that  his  son 
Leslie,  while  on  his  way  home  from  school,  was  taken  by  force  into 
the  home  of  Richard  Verhagen,  by  two  boys  named  Stornath,  and 
severely  beaten.  This  complainant  states  that  Mrs.  Verhagen  and 
Mrs.  Lagora  have  frequently  called  his  children  "  scabs  "  and  have 
persuaded  other  children  in  the  neighborhood  to  do  likewise. 

Of  course,  a  matter  of  that  kind  is  simply  referred  to  the  State's 
attomev  for  action.  It  is  simply  intimidation,  but  the  other  radical 
proposition  is  interesting. 

Another  report,  a  man  named  George  Marovich,  or  Manovich, 
who  is  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Blast  Furnace  Union  in 
Gary,  identified  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
141410— 19— PT  2 — -29 
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The  subject  came  to  my  office  and  made  this  statement  to  me : 

I  live  at  2189  Washington  Street,  and  my  business  Is  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Blast  Furnace  Union,  2  or  a 

I  did  not  exactly  catch  which  he  said;  it  was  one  or  the  other. 

I  have  been  secretary-treasurer  for  about  seven  months,  t  am  married  and 
have  a  9-year-old  boy.  I  was  lK>m  In  Austria  in  1885,  and  came  to  the  United 
States  In  1903,  landing  at  New  York  City.  I  lived  In  Pittsburgh  one  year^ 
Milwaukee  from  1005  to  1910,  and  then  came  to  Gary.  I  joined  the  Socialist 
Party  in  1909— that  is,  the  South  Slavic  Federation— but  I  quit  them  In  1918, 
due  to  personal  diflferences  some  of  us  had  with  Coetkov,  editor  of  the  Chi- 
cago Socialist  paper  and  author  of  **  Evolution  and  Revolution "  and  also 
the  "  Working  Man's  Revolution." 

I  completed  my  citizenship  In  Crown  Point,  November  20,  1912.  The  papers 
I  read  are  the  A[)peal  to  Reason,  published  In  Kansas;  the  New  Majority,  a 
socialist  union  paper,  published  In  Chicago;  and  I  have  read  occasionally  the 
Solidarity,  although  I  am  not  identified  In  any  way  with  the  I.  W.  W. 

I  attended  the  Pittsburgh  conference  of  the  Mill  and  Mine  Workers*  Union, 
in  May,  1919,  but  did  not  participate  In  any  way  with  the  movement  for  a 
strike  May  4,  looking  toward  the  freedom  of  class  war  prisoners.  There  was 
no  such  motion  made  at  this  meeting,  and  the  records  will  bear  me  out. 

We  had  information  that  he  was  attempting  to  start  such  a  move- 
ment. He  denias  it  in  his  statement.  We  also  had  information  that 
he  was  a  distributor  of  a  paper  called  the  Boomer,  an  I.  W.  W.  paper, 
and  he  denies  that. 

I  never  heard  of  a  paper  called  the  Boomer.  I  have  never  seen  a  paper  with 
this  title. 

I  have  heard  of  the  Machinery  Workers*  Industrial  Union  and  believe  it  to  be 
an  I.  W.  W.  organization,  but  have  never  had  any  connection  with  it. 

I  get  a  bundle  of  papers  every  month  through  the  post  office,  consisting  of  40 
copies  of  the  Miners'  Magazine,  published  in*  Denver,  Colo.,  which  is  the  maga- 
zine of  the  Mine,  Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers*  Union,  with  headquarters  In  Den- 
ver. That  is  a  branch  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  perfectly  O.  K. 
I  give  these  papers  to  members  of  our  Gary  union  free  of  charge. 

I  was  a  delegate  to  the  International  Workers*  Lieague  at  Chicago,  which  met 
there  In  July  or  August  of  this  year.  The  purpose  of  this  organization  Is  to 
secure  the  release  of  all  war  and  political  prisoners,  especially  Tom  Mooney, 
and  Including  Debs,  Kate  Richards  0*Hare,  and  W.  D.  Haywood.  The  Gary 
union  sent  me  to  Chicago  as  a  delegate.  We  tried  to  set  a  date  for  a  general 
strike,  but  could  not  agree  on  tlie  time.  By  a  general  strike  Is  meant  that  every 
working  man  should  stop  work  in  order  to  8e<;ure  the  release  of  those  prisoners. 
I  think  It  will  take  a  couple  more  years  now  before  we  are  ready.  It  was  wrong 
to  put  Debs  in  Jail.  I  hav«  sympathy  for  him.  Every  working  man  should  love 
Debs  because  of  his  fight  for  the  cause.  I  do  not  believe  Mooney  was  given  a 
fair  trial. 

Two  of  my  brothers  remained  In  Austria  and  were  there  during  the  war.  I 
believe  they  served  in  the  army.  My  wife  recently  received  a  letter  from  Aus- 
tria which  informed  us  they  were  still  alive. 

This  refers  to  Greorge  Marovich,  another  report  dated  October  13, 
by  myself: 

With  subject's  permission  his  office  was  visited  and  a  copy  of  the  Miners' 
Magazine  was  secured.  This  magazine  was  as  represented,  being  the  organ  of 
the  Mine,  Mill,  and  Smelters'  Union. 

In  addition  to  this  magazine  several  important  papers  were  found,  among 
them  being  a  letter  addressed  and  sent  subject  from  Chicago,  dated  September 
22,  1919,  on  stationery  of  the  Universal  Defense  League,  giving  its  headquarters 
as  119  South  Throup  Street,  Chicago,  which  are  the  national  headquarters  of 
the  I.  W.  W.,  and  stating  its  purpose  to  be  a  general  strike  for  the  release  of 
all  class,  war,  and  political  prisoners. 

Another  subject's  desk,  undated,  was  headed  "Dear  Comrade,"  and  was 
signed  "  Yours,  for  revolution,  V.  Povlch,  secretary  S.  S.  O.,  No.  53,  of  S.  P." 

Credentials  Issued  subject  to  the  Universal  Defense  League,  dated  August  24, 
1919,  were  found  in  his  possession,  with  receipt  for  dues  for  the  balance  of  the 
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year.  Fred  W.  Bowernian  signed  these  credentials  as  general  secretary-treas- 
urer Wage  Workers'  Universal  Defense  League.  These  credentials  are  attached 
to  my  report. 

Subject  in  his  statement  denied  being  a  member  of  the  Socialist  Party  for 
the  past  year.  A  membership  card  was  found,  however,  with  due  stamps  can* 
celed  as  late  as  February  19.  Attention  is  especially  directed  to  the  25-cent 
stamp  attached  to  the  membership  card,  which  is  in  payment  of  a  special  assess- 
ment for  **  Party  building  an ti militarism." 

This  was  the  indorsement  of  the  St.  Louis  platform,  the  platform 
which  opposes  conscription  and  got  into  so  much  trouble : 

A  mimeograph  letter  signed  George  Haravich,  secretary,  dated  Indiana  Har- 
bor, September  9,  1919,  headed  **  Dear  Sir  and  Brother,"  requests  the  presence 
of  all  members  of  the  union  at  the  Auditorium  Hall,  September  12,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  presidents  of  24  international  unions  are  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  to  **  secure  justice  for  you  or  to  declare  a  general  strike  throughout 
the  country  for  all  men  working  in  the  steel  industry." 

I  made  a  note  on  my  report: 

This  is  believed  to  be  In  line  with  William  Z.  Foster's  syndicalist  idea  "  to 
bore  from  within,"  and  shows  a  very  well-defined  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
Hubject  to  oi>erate  as  an  agent  for  the  Defense  League,  whose  headquarters  are* 
in  the  I.  W.  W.  Hall,  Chicago,  and  secure  through  the  medium  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  a  general  strike  which  has  been  proposed  and  advocated 
by  the  ultraradicals  for  some  time. 

Other  literature  of  a  socialistic  and  Bolshevik  nature  was  found  in  subject's^ 


Here  is  a  file  on  the  radical  leader  in  Gary,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Dimitre  Economoff.  By  the  way,  both  of  these  papers  have  been 
referred,  with  all  the  information  we  have,  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  recommending  that  their  citizenship  papers  oe  canceled 
and  that  they  be  deported,  or  at  least  proceedings  be  instituted^ 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  done? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Right  after  these  reports  were  made.  The 
agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice  were  at  Gary,  and  I  just  pulled 
out  copies  of  these  reports  and  handed  them  to  the  agents.  There 
have  been  no  oflScial  papei^s  filed,  however,  looking  to  a  step  of  that 
kind. 

Dimitre  Economoff,  a  lawyer,  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  out  a  leader  of  the  Reds  in  Gary.. 
His  case  is  interesting: 

Subject  came  to  the  office  of  the  Military  Intelligence  upon  his  return  from? 
a  business  trip  to  Milwaukee  and  made  the  following  statement. 

This  is  dated  October  11,  1919. 

My  name  Is  Dimitre  Economoff,  and  I  reside  at  604  West  Forty-fourth 
Avenue.  I  anf  an  attorney  and  studied  law  at  the  Chicago  University  and  the 
University  of  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  I  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Trioan,  Bulgaria, 
on  May  1,  1887,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1907.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  July. 
I  landed  at  New  York  and  arrived  on  the  ship  Locania  of  the  Cunard  Line. 
I  was  in  New  York  two  days  and  then  proceeded  to  Chicago.  I  secured  em- 
ployment at  the  Del  Prado  Hotel  and  went  to  school  at  the  Chicago  University. 
In  the  summer  I  went  to  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa,  where  I  worked  as  a  car- 
penter. I  saved  enough  money  to  return  to  school,  going  to  Valparaiso. 
While  at  school  there  I  worked  for  Mr.  Kinsey,  the  vice  president,  receiving 
my  room  and  board.  I  stayed  there  one  year  and  came  to  Gary.  I  went  ta 
work  In  the  coke  plant  as  a  carpenter. 

Then  in  1910  I  went  to  the  Northwestern  University  and  worked  as  a  waiter 
at  the  University  Club.  I  went  back  to  Valparaiso  In  1911,  and  In  August 
of  that  year  came  to  Gary  to  practice  law. 

I  have  two  cousins  in  tills  country — 

That  is  of  no  particular  interest. 
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I  joined  the  Socialist  Party  in  Chicago  in  September  or  October  of  1917^ 
It  was  while  at  school  that  I  learned  of  a  cigar  maker  on  Sixty-first  Street 
who  held  meetings  for  the  students  and  at  which  Prof.  John  Kennedy,  then 
of  the  faculty,  often  talked.  I  nfade  the  acquaintance  with  this  cigar  maker' 
and  became  active  with  the  Socialist  Party  from  that  time.  I  heard  later 
that  Prof.  Kennedy  was  sent  to  Russia.  Now,  I  belong  to  the  conservative 
party,  of  which  Berger  Is  leader.    I  have  read  the  Communist  papers,  of  course. 

In  my  law  practice  I  have  at  times  represented  meml)ers  of  the  various 
Socialist  branches.  Including  the  Russian.  I  am  a  menfber  of  the  South  Slavic 
International  Socialist  Federation,  Twentieth  and  Washington  Streets,  this 
city — Gary — and  have  participated  In  discussions  there.  Our  purpose  is  to 
educatae  working  people  in  the  Socialist  movement. 

No ;  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  an  American  flag  himg  In  our  hall, 
but  we  have  carried  both  the  red  and  the  American  flags  In  parades  before  we 
were  prohibited  from  carrying  the  fonner  emblem.  I  have  studied  the 
proletariat  movement  and  anf  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat.  The  soviet  form  of  government  would  not  apply  in  Bul- 
garia, neither  in  this  country  as  yet.  We  are  trying  to  educate  the  people 
for  the  rule  of  the  majority,  so  they  take  charge  and  run  the  Government  if 
they  should  become  the  majority. 

I  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  May  Day  celebration  In  Gary,  but  did  not 
favor  the  parade,  and  when  It  was  disbanded  1  summoned  the  people  to  a 
hall  for  the  meeting.  There  was  a  mixture  of  all  Socialist  branches  and  some 
union  organizations  at  that  celebration.  Some  of  the  branches  in  Gary  are 
as  follows :  Russian  Society,  1335  Adams  Street ;  South  Slavic,  1995  Washing- 
ton Street;  Hungarian  Society,  1309  Washington  Street;  Anf^rlcan  Society, 
now  out  of  existence. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  that  go  out  of  existence? 
Lieut.  Van  Buren.  He  did  not  state. 

All  of  us  read  I.  W.  W.,  Bolshevik,  and  Socialist  literature.  It  Is  true  that 
Americanism  Is  not  dispensed  at  these  clubs.  Most,  or  rather  nearly  all,  of  tlie 
books  are  In  a  foreign  tongue,  and  th^  Socialist  propaganda  is  printed  In  foreign 
languages.  I  have  advised  the  working  people  not  to  go  back  to  their  own 
country,  because  conditions  are  better  here.  In  1912  I  did  talk  some  American- 
ism, but  since  then  I  have  not 

I  know  Paul  (Jlaser. 

Paul  Glaser  represents  himself  as  the  attorney  for  the  Socialists  in  Gary  at 
the  present  time.  I  have  a  file  on  him  which  I  am  going  to  come  to  next.  This 
Is  Interesting,  because  it  is  testimony  from  a  radical  concerning  a  radical. 

I  know  Paul  Glaser.  When  I  first  came  to  Gary  we  practiced  law  together 
for  about  six  monhs.  Glaser  is  a  Russian  Jew  and,  I  believe,  a  full  citizen. 
Glaser  was  kicked  out  of  the  Socialist  Party.  He  was  not  liked.  Whs  a  mem- 
ber of  our  party,  but  thought  we  wei-e  too  slow  and  joined,  first,  the  Democrats, 
then  the  Republicans,  and  later  the  Russian  Branch  Socialists.  He  was  kieke<! 
out  of  all  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  I.  W.  W.,  and  I  guess  he  Is,  or  wlU  be, 
mixed  with  them.  He  is  not  allowetl  to  speak  at  a  Socialist  gathering,  but  has 
talked  at  strike  meetings.  I  hear  that  he  Is  very  radical  and  urges  the  men 
to  fight  and  stick.    I  would  do  the  same. 

This  Is  only  hearsay,  but  I  have  heard  that  Glaser  talks  big  and  criticizes  our 
form  of  government  in  this  country.  I  believe  that  when  a  law  is  a  law  It 
should  be  enforced,  and  therefore  believe  In  deportation  when  facts  warrant  It. 
I  have  had  no  dealings  with  the  union.  They  would  not  Jet  me  speak  at  their 
meetings.  The  only  imion  head  I  really  know  Is  Oscar  Anderson.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Socialist  Party. 

Oscar  Anderson  is  in  the  room,  sitting  back  of  me.  Also.  Oscar 
Anderson  is  the  president  of  the  union  council  in  Gary. 

I  favor  the  International  movement  for  the  proletariat,  looking  toward  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  I  hope  to  see  It  developed  in  this  eountrv  and 
will  do  all  In  my  power  to  bring  it  about.  I  suppose  William  Z.  Foster  beUeves 
In  that  also,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  his  tactics— sabotage.  I  do  believe  in  One 
Union.  The  Socialist  organization  has  set  various  dates  for  a  general  strike  as 
a  political  movement  to  free  Debs,  Mooney,  Kate .  Richards  O^Hare.  Victor 
Berger,  and  others,  and  I  have  supported  it.    It  was  attempted,  but  could  not 
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be  realized.  I  believe  their  arrests  were  wrong ;  they  have  committed  no  crime, 
but  are  martyrs  of  the  Socialist  cause. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Berger  trial?— A.  I  am  not  ready  to  answer.  I 
believe  it  was  a  movement  to  keep  Berger  out  of  Congress.  I  think,  however, 
that  he  is  a  fit  man  to  have  In  Congress.  I  feel  they  have  been  crucified  for 
politics  and  believe  there  has  been  a  discrimination  of  Justice  with  regards  to 
the  espionage  law. 

Q.  How  do  you  feel  about  conscientious  objectors?-;- A.  They  have  their  owtt 
reasons,  whether  by  sect,  religion,  or  politics.  I  do  not  think  they  are  Included 
in  the  political  freedom  movement. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  conscription? — A.  I  am  against  it,  for  a  voluntary 
army  only,  and  I  believe  the  St.  Louis  Socialist  platform  is  correct. 

Here  is  a  file  on  Paul  Glaser.  The  following  appears  in  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union  News  Strike  Bulletin,  dated  Gary,  Ind.,  Tuesday^ 
October  14,  1919: 

Information  for  strikers.  Any  strikers  needing  information  regarding  legal 
matters  i>ertalnlng  to  the  strike  should  call  on  Attorney  Paul  Glaser,  legal 
hdvlser  of  the  Steel  Council,  whose  office  Is  at  78  Broadway,  room  210  Knotts 
Building,  phone  722. 

Paul  Glaser  is  a  Russian  Jew,  admittedly  so.  He  came  to  my 
office  of  his  own  accord  one  day,  and  I  had  quite  a  talk  with  Paul 
Glaser.  He  is  a  very  shrewd  and  a  very  well-educated  man  in  his 
way.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  a  Socialist,  and  he  says,  "  You  bet  I  am  a 
Socialist."  "Are  you  a  Bolshevik?"  "You  bet  I  am  a  Bolshevik, 
and  I  am  proud  of  it,"  intimating  "What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?" 

I  recommended  to  every  agency  out  in  Gary  that  they  institute 
proceedings  to  cancel  Paul  Glaser's  citizenship  papers,  as  he  is  a 
radical  agitator  and  anti-American  in  every  thought  and  action. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  within  the  last  few  days  published  what 
purports  to  be  an  interview  with  Paul  Glaser,  in  which  he  is  quoted 
as  saying : 

I  am  urging  all  the  workers  I  come  in  contact  with  to  join  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
and  the  I.  W.  W.  I  think  the  I.  W.  W.  principles  finally  will  he  injected 
into  the  A.  F.  of  L.  in  this  way.  The  I.  W.  W.  is  getting  sort  of  conservative^ 
although  many  members  are  drifting  back  into  old  ways.  The  Socialist  Party 
is  sure  to  be  replace*!  by  the  communists.  All  this  change  will  be  brought  about 
by  peaceful  methods — the  use  of  the  ballot — and  there  will  be  no  revolution. 

Paul  Glaser  came  to  the  office  of  Col.  Mapas,  the  commander  at 
Gary,  when  we  first  instituted  the  military  control  there.  He  told  - 
Col.  Mapes  how  glad  he  was  that  the  Federal  troops  were  there  and 
how  fine  it  was  that  they  were  protecting  everybody  and  that  law 
and  order  was  once  more  restored.  I  think  there  was  some  arrange- 
ment whereby  he  was  going  to  quarter  some  of  the  soldiers  in  his 
home.  He  was  the  friendliest  cuss  in  that  neighborhood,  to  speak 
in  a  slang  way. 

Now,  on  Saturday,  October  18,  the  Chicago  Socialist  carried  the 
following  article  bv  Paul  Glaser.  The  heading  is  "  Tl^  White  Terror 
in  Gary,  by  Paul  "P.  Glaser,  general  advisor  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Steel  Counsel  of  the  city  of  Gary  " : 

The  white  terror  has  arrived  in  the  city  of  Gary.  The  authorities  got  it 
Into  action  with  the  comlnj?  of  the  United  States  trcwps. 

October  6,  about  1  o'clwk  in  the  morning,  15  imlicemen.  2  deputy  sheriffs^ 
and  1  officer  of  tlie  War  Department  brol^e  into  my  house,  raideil  the  same, 
and  after  an  hour's  search  the  officer  carried  away  with  him  a  bool^let 
written  by  .Jack  London,  **  The  Dream  of  Debs,'*  and  a  picture  of  Nicolal 
Lenine,  premier  of  soviet  Russia. 
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Several  other  raids  have  been  made.  The  police  broke  Into  the  homes 
of  the  Socialist  locals  at  1332  Adams  Street  and  at  Fifteenth  and  Madison 
Streets  and  carried  away  literature  and  the  party  membership  books. 

There  was  a  study  class  in  session  at  one  of  the  headquarters.  Eighteen 
Socialists,  working  men  and  women,  trying  to  get  acquainted  with  the  economic 
problems  confronting  them,  were  arrested.  I  managed  to  get  them  all  released 
with  the  exception  of  four. 

Several  of  the  others  were  served  witli  deportation  warrants  by 
the  immigration  authorities.  They  set  the  bail  at  $1,000  and  wanted 
to  release  them,  but  Col.  Mapes  refused.  He  said  there  was  no  reason 
to  round  these  men  up  and  then  release  them. 

Senator  McKellar.  On  what  ground  did  you  ask  to  deport  them  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Advocacy  of  the  anarchist  movement,  openly 
admitted  by  the  men. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  thi-ough  with  that? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  There  is  another  column  of  this.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  of  interest  or  not. 

The  c*apitallst  press  In  Gary  Is  trying  to  frighten  the  strikers  with  the 
hogy  of  "  Bolshevism,"  **  I.  W.  W./'  "  anarchism,"  and  other  capitalist  "  buga- 
boos." But  the  strikers  are  awake  to  the  real  nature  of  this  capitalistic  rot. 
In  this  strike  the  workers  are  using  their  brains  instead  of  their  bellies. 

I  also  pointed  out  to  Col.  Mapes  that  at  present  In  the  United  States  there 
is  a  movement  against  the  Socialists,  with  the  connivance  of  the  United  States 
Government,  which  is  an  historical  repetition  of  what  happene<l  in  Germany 
in  1873.  Bismarck,  in  1873,  reported  to  the  Kaiser  that  the  root  of  Socialism 
is  killed  in  Germany.  Bismarck  Is  dead  and  burled  and  forgotten,  while 
Socialism  continues  to  make  progress.  The  same  will  happen  In  the  United 
States.  The  enemies  of  Socialism  will  In  time  be  dead,  buried,  and  forgotten, 
but  the  advance  of  Swialism  can  not  be  halted,  not  even  by  Gen.  Wood 
nor  his  armj-. 

The  Chaikman.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two. 

(This  telegram  is  sent  in  to  the  committee:) 

Chicago,  III. 
Steel  Strike  Invkstigation  Committee, 

United  Statett  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Am  anxious  to  know  under  what  law  Intelligence  Division  of  Army  at  Gary 
operates  when  It  invades  homes  of  nonstrlkers  at  2  o'clock  In  the  morning, 
-destroys  or  takes  away  personal  belonging,  places  Its  victims  In  military  con- 
finement, then  claims  to  be  acting  under  orders  of  district  attorney  at  Indian- 
spoils.  At  Waukegan,  arrests  are  made  without  warrants,  ball  set  at  pro- 
hibitive figures,  and  superintendent  of  mill  consulted  before  bonds  are  ap- 
proved. In  both  places.  imme<11ate  trials  and  hearings  are  denied.  No  Red  ever 
outraged  law  more  violently  than  those  minions  of  the  law  sworn  to  serve  us 
under  the  Declaration  of  Independenc*e,  and  the  Constitution  alone  wlU  make 
revolution  possible  or  necessary. 

John  L.  Metzbn. 

Do  you  know  him  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  I  never  heard  his  name.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  tlie  Waukegan  affair.  That  is  outside  of  our  juris- 
diction entirely. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  strike  on  at  Waukegan,  is  there? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  There  is  a  strike  in  the  steel  mill  up  ther^ 
but  the  military  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  that  at  all. 

As  to  the  (lary  situation,  these  halls  have  been  entered  and  papers 
were  confiscated.  Your  question  is  as  to  the  operation  of  tne  in- 
telligence office  in  Gary,  I  believe.  That  intelligence  office  was 
formerly  used  as  a  filing  room  and  center  for  the  filing  of  all  these 
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complaints  and  records.  We  have  directed  to  a  great  extent  the 
efforts  of  the  local  police  and  the  efforts  of  the  military. 
The  town  is  under  marshal  law,  under  military  control. 
When  a  complaint  comes  in  that  a  man  is  an  anarchist,  and  has 
anarchist  circulars  in  his  possession,  has  rifles  and  ammunition  in  his 
home,  we  never  go  out  on  the  first  complaint.  I  have  never  asked 
anybody  to  make  a  search  on  the  first  complaint.  If  that  complaint 
is  verified  from  one  or  more  sources,  then  troops  or  policemen  have 
gone  to  these  homes,  I  believe,  and  nave  asked  to  make  a  search  of 
the  home.  We  have  found  considerable  quantities  of  guns  and 
ammunition.  One  of  these  radicals  that  I  have  just  mentioned 
now — I  have  forgotten  which  one  it  was — had  an  Austrian  rifle 
with  about  400  rounds  of  ammunition,  a  shot  gun  with  about  400 
rounds  of  ammunition,  and  a  revolver  with  several  rounds  of 
ammunition.    We  found  theme  in  every  place. 

The  Chairman.  You  found  them  in  every  place? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  In  most  every  place  a  rifle  or  a  revolver,  and 
that  a  conditon  which  under  military  control  has  to  be  eliminated, 
of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  about  covered  the  situation  now? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  even  started  it. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  you  have  not  started  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Noj  sir ;  I  can  shorten  it  up,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  thing  is,  I  am  compelled  to  be  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  a  little  after  12  o'clock,  but  you  gentlemen  can 
go  ahead. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  long  will  it  take  you? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  I  can  finish  this  up  in  a  couple  of  hours,  I 
should  think. 

Senator  McKellar.  If  it  will  take  two  hours,  we  had  better  meet 
at  2.30  and  go  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  some  witnesses  who  should  be  here, 
and  who  are  here,  I  think.  We  have  asked  them  to  be  here.  I  asked 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  to  send  a  couple  of  witnesses  here  from  Gary,  and 
also  the  steel  people  to  send  a  couple  of  witnesses  here  from  Gary. 

Are  any  of  these  gentlemen  here  ? 

(Two  witnesses  sent  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  answered  that  they  were 
present;  and  it  was  announced  that  the  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  would  be  present  to-morrow  morning.) 

Senator  McKellar.  Is  the  remainder  of  this  testimony  along  the 
same  lines,  as  to  what  you  deem  important  investigations  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes,  sir.  Here  is  a  file  on  certain  branches 
of  the  I.  W.  W.  I  had  18  one  night  at  my  office,  and  the  interroga- 
tion lasted  until  5.30  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was  with  reference 
to  the  Hungarian  Socialist  Party,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  adjourn  now,  until  2  o'clock  this  after- 
noon. 

(Whereupon,  at  11.55  a.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 
of  the  same  day.) 

Ai-rrER  recess. 

The  committee  pursuant  to  recess. 

Present:  Senators  Kenyon  (chairman),  Phipps,  Sterling,  Smith, 
and  McKellar. 
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TESTIHONT  OF  UEVT.  DONALD  C.  TAN  BTTBEN— Besomed. 

Lieut.  Donald  C.  Van  Buren  resumed  the  stand  and  further  testi- 
fied as  follows : 

The  Chairman.  Lieut.  Van  Buren,  you  may  proceed  with  your 
recital. 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  We  found  considerable  traces  of  I.  W.  W. 
activity  in  Gary.  I  did  not  go  into  that  this  morning.  One  particu-* 
lar  local,  which  is  comparatively  new,  is  the  Hungarian  local  of 
the  I.  W.  W.  in  Gary.  One  night  we  rounded  up  18  members  of 
that  particular  organization,  and  I  took  short  statements  from  each 
man.  It  shows  the  class  of  foreigners  you  are  dealing  with;  it 
shows  that  the  Hungarian  is  very  susceptible  to  this  propaganda, 
and  to  a  man  who  can  speak  his  language  can  get  him  to  do  any- 
thing whatever,  even  though  they  do  not  know  what  it  is  all  about. 
With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  read  some  of  the  reports. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  objection  to  it.     Go  ahead. 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  The  membership  book  showing  the  members 
to  this  organization  was  found  under  a  bathtub  in  the  cellar  of  one 
of  the  officer's  homes,  at  the  home  of  one  of  the  officers. 

Senator  Sterling.  He  was  a  Hungarian? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes,  sir;  all  these  members  are  Hungarians. 
It  ik  exclusively  a  Hungarian  affair.  I  believe  that  they  are  all 
aliens. 

The  first,  Frank  Gilresar,  1353  Jefferson  Street,  Gary,  Ind.  Sub- 
ject stated  he  joined  the  I.  W.  W.  last  summer  in  May.  He  claims 
he  threw  away  his  membership  book  several  weeks  ago.  Subject  is 
a  member  of  the  union  and  has  l>een  out  on  strike  since  October  2. 
Never  served  on  picket  duty.  He  is  a  single  man.  Came  to  the 
United  States  in  1907  from  Hungary.  Has  taken  out  his  first  papers 
only.  He  does  not  know  if  he  will  go  back  to  Hungary  or  not. 
Stated  he  joined  the  I.  W.  W.  because  he  though  he  could  make  a 
better  livini?.  He  stated  that  the  way  the  unions  were  in  the  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  one  union  might  go  out  on  strike  while  the  other 
unions  of  an  affiliated  nature  would  stay  at  work,  but  under  the 
I.  W.  W.  system  all  branches  of  a  given  industry,  such  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  building  trades,  including  carpenters,  bricklayers,  etc., 
would  be  associated  within  one  big  union,  and  when  branch  of  the 
industry  had  a  grievance,  all  branches  would  strike,  thereby  at  once 
securing  the  demands  of  the  injured  members.  In  this  way  all  work- 
ers would  very  much  improve  their  conditions  and  would  control 
the  capitalist  class.  Subject  states  he  attended  the  I.  W.  W.  mass 
meeting.  Subject  also  states  that  John  Sabo  is  an  organizer  of  the 
L  W.  W.,  and  that  he  distributes  I.  W.  W.  papers.  Subject  was 
warned  to  cease  I.  W.  W.  connections  and  activities  and  was  re- 
leased. The  Gary  branch  record  book,  I.  W.  W.,  shows  that  subject 
was  issued,  on  April  6.  book  general  No.  466799. 

Senator  Sterling.  T\Tien  was  this  mass  meeting  held? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  He  does  not  state  exactly. 

Senator  Piiipps.  Does  that  probably  refer  to  the  mass  meetings 
of  May  4? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  No,  sir.  They  have  secret  meetings.  This 
was  a  separate  affair,  I  believe. 
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The  next  is  a  report  on  Gus  Kiss,  1360  Roosevelt  Street,  Gary, 
Ind.  Subject  stated  he  joined  the  I.  W.  W.  three  or  four  months 
ago.  Stated  that  he  had  his  card  at  home,  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  union,  and  now  out  on  strike;  that  he  was  bom  in  Hungary  in 
1885,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1910.  Subject  is  single,  and 
has  taken  out  his  first  papers  only.  Search  of  subject's  home  re- 
sulted in  finding  I.  W.  W.  membership  book,  general  No.  466754, 
Gustav  Kiss,  showing  dues  paid.  Referred  to  immigration  authori- 
ties.    Deportation  recommended. 

The  next  is  John  Belovari,  1536  Van  Buren  Street,  Gary,  Ind. 
Subject  stated  he  joined  I.  W.  W.  in  April,  1919,  and  paid  $2 
membership  dues  and  three  monthly  dues.  Stated  that  last  month 
he  burned  his  membership  card.  Subject  is  a  member  of  the  union 
and  is  staying  away  from  work  because  he  became  sick.  He  was 
born  in  Hungary  in  1884.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1903. 
He  has  his  first  papers  only,  which  were  taken  out  five  or  six  years 
ago.  Subject  is  married  and  lives  with  his  wife  at  the  above  address 
in  (xary.     He  was  warned  and  released. 

Let  me  state  that  most  of  these  men  were  specifically  told  that  we 
had  no  bone  of  contention  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
I  personally  told  them  that  if  they  would  stick  to  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  get  out  of  the  Russian  Federation  of  Labor 
they  would  be  much  better  off. 

Senator  Sterling.  In  the  testimony  of  the  preceding  one,  you  re- 
ferred to  the  matter  of  referring  it  to  the  immigration  authorities. 
What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Bfren.  Copies  of  this  report  are  being  sent  t;0  them  for 
their  information.  I  gave  copies  of  this  report  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  immigration  authorities. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  of  any  action  having  been  taken  by 
either  of  those  up  to  date? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  I  know  of  no  action  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice at  all.  I  know  that  the  immigration  officials  served  seven  warrants 
on  seven  radicals,  but  I  know  of  no  warrants  since  that  time. 

The  next  is  George  George  Maruhnick,  1531  Arthur  Place,  Gary. 
Subject  stated  he  joined  the  I.  W.  W.  in  April,  as  shown  by  record 
book  of  Gary  Branch,  I.  W.  W.,  confirmed  by  his  oral  statement.  Sub- 
ject further  stated  that  he  joined  one  night  at  the  request  of  a  friend 
whose  name  he  could  not  give,  while  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
liquor.  The  next  morning  when  he  was  sober  he  destroyed  his  I.  W.  W. 
book,  card,  etc.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1905.  Landed  in 
New  York  March,  1905,  sailing  from  Hamburg,  Germany.  Bom  in 
Hungary.  Subject  is  married  and  has  three  children.  He  was  re- 
leased with  a  warning  to  avoid  association  with  I.  W.  W.,  Reds,  and 
avoid  reading  their  literature. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  as  to  the  particular 
work  being  done  in  the  mills  by  these  men,  and  what  wages  they 
received  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  They  are  all  common  laborers.  I  did  not  go  into 
the  wage  question.    I  did  not  think  it  was  within  our  province. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  see. 

Lieut.  Van  Bttren.  We  were  interested  primarily  with  the  radical 
situation. 
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The  next  is  Ivan  Krapec,  1216  Jefferson  Street,  Gary,  Ind.  He 
would  not  talk  at  all.  Subject  joined  the  I.  W.  W.,  as  shown  by  the 
record  book  of  the  Gary  branch  record  book;  was  issued  general  book 
No.  466442,  on  May  24, 1919,  and  dues  of  $4  have  been  paid.  Subject 
denied  all  knowledge  of  the  I.  W.  W.  and  professed  ignorance  of  the 
subject.    He  was  released  pending  further  investigation. 

As  I  say,  he  would  not  talk,  and  we  released  him  so  that  we  could 
check  him  up  a  little  further. 

The  next  is  Steven  Chernicky,  1360  Roosevelt  Street. 

Subject  joined  the  I.  W.  W.  four  months  ago  in  Gary,  Ind.  He 
stated  that  he  had  his  card  at  home.  He  is  a  member  of  the  union  and 
is  out  on  strike  and  has  served  since  September  22  as  a  picket.  Sub- 
ject was  born  in  Hungary  in  1887  and  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1912.  Has  taken  out  his  first  papers  only.  Subject  is  not  married. 
Belongs  to  the  Socialist  Party,  also  No.  8  local,  secretary. 

Andrew  Jambor,  1954  West  Fourteenth  Avenue.  Subject  was  in  the 
habit  of  attending  Socialist  meeting  at  1807  Massachusetts  Avenue  at 
Socialist  Hall;  T.  W.  W.  membership  book  general  No.  44687,  issued 
to  Steven  Chernicky.  Recommended  for  deportation,  referred  to  im- 
migration authorities. 

Louis  Pirmerzi,  2459  Jefferson  Street.  Subject  states, "  I  joined  the 
T.  W.  W.  three  months  ago.  Eight  days  ago  I  burned  my  membership 
bcok.  All  of  the  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.  branch  here  decided  that  the 
organization  is  no  good  and  we  have  just  dropped  out." 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  reason  given  for  the  burning  of  the 
books?    Did  they  mean  that  they  repudiated  the  I.  W.  W.? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  They  mean  that  about  the  time  that  troops 
came  in  they  burned  their  iJooks.  One  of  them  stated  that  they  were 
warned  officially  that  if  the  books  were  found  on  them  they  would 
^et  into  trouble.  Subject  came  to  the  United  States  from  Hungary 
m  1913.  Has  taken  out  his  first  papers  only,  in  Chicago,  1913.  He 
is  married  and  has  family  and  lives  at  the  above  address  in  Gary. 
Worked  in  the  Indiana  Steel  Co.  up  to  September  22,  but  is  now 
on  strike.  He  is  a  member  of  the  union,  but  says  he  has  not  acted 
as  a  strike  picket.  Subject  states  that  his  wife  is  very  much  opposed 
to  the  I.  ^\ .  W. ;  record  l)ook  of  the  (lary  Branch  I.  W.  W.  general 
number  460080  membership  book  was  issued  to  subject  on  August 
26,  1919,  and  that  dues  of  $3.50  were  paid  by  him,  bringing  his  mem- 
bership up  to  date.     Subject  was  warned  and  released. 

The  next  is  A.  J.  Kiss.  1333  Jeffei-son  Street,  Gary,  Ind.  Subject 
joined  the  I.  W.  W.  last  February.  Subject  has  worked  in  American 
Steel  &  Tin  Plate  Plant  of  Gary  up  until  the  time  of  the  strike. 
He  is  now  out  on  strike.  Came  from  Hungary  in  1912*  He  took 
out  his  first  papers  in  1913.  He  is  married  and  lives  with  his  family 
at  the  above  address  in  Gary.  Kecord  book  of  the  Gary  Branch  I. 
W.  W.  shows  that  general  number  466846  membership  book  was  is- 
sued to  him  on  April  6,  and  dues  of  $5  have  been  paid,  bringing  his 
membership  up  to  date.  Upon  being  asked  to  produce  his  member- 
ship card  he  stated  that  he  had  burned  the  book,  as  the  organization 
was  no  good  and  to  hell  with  it.  Upon  being  questioned  he  w^ould 
not  state  if  it  was  recently  or  how  long  ago. 

Mrs.  Sigmund  Beke  stated  she  could  not  understand  why  her  hus- 
band, Sigmund  Beke,  was  held  while  others  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  such 
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-as  A.  J.  Kiss,  was  released.  Upon  being  questioned  as  to  what  she 
knew  of  A.  J.  Kiss,  she  stated  she  knew  he  was  a  member  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  and  that  he  believed  in  the  I.  W.  W.,  but  she  did  not  know 
when  and  where  he  attended  meetings,  and  she  professed  ignorance 
•of  the  matter  upon  being  pressed  for  facts. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  any  of  these  men  give  any  i-easons  for  not 
having  taken  out  their  second  papers,  having  tafcen  out  the  first 
papers  many  years  ago  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Not  of  this  particular  branch.  Thesemen 
were  very  ignorant.  The  members  of  tliis  Hungarian  branch  were 
verv  illiterate,  and  you  could  not  get  anytliing  out  of  them. 

"the  Chairman.  Did  they  speak  the  English  language? 

Lieut.  Van  Bdren.  Just  so  that  you  could  understand  them. 

Andrew  Dudas,  2545  Monroe  Street,  Gary.  Subject  stated  he 
belonged  to  the  I.  W.  W.  seven  or  eight  months  ago  in  Gary.  He  was 
bom  in  Austria-Hungary  in  1882  and  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1901.  Marrie<l  and  has  five  children.  Lives  with  his  family  at  the 
above  address  in  Gary.  Took  out  his  first  papers  in  Crown  Point 
five  years  ago.  Worked  at  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 
until  the  strike.  He  is  out  on  strike  and  belongs  to  the  machinists' 
union.  I.  W.  W.  card  and  I.  W.  W.  circulars  attached  wei^e  found 
in  subject's  possession.  He  is  a  subscriber  to  the  I.  W.  W.  paper, 
"  Emancipation."  Subject  states  that  Sabo — previously  referred 
to — gets  these  papers  in  a  bundle  and  distributes  them  to  all  the 
menibers.  Subject  has  a  union  picket  emblem  in  his  possession. 
Record  book  of  the  Gary  branch  of  the  I.  W.  W.  shows  that  general 
number  466488  membership  book  was  issued  to  subject  on  April  6 
and  that  dues  of  $3.50  paid  by  him.  Subject  was  warned  and  re- 
leased. 

Joe  Davek,  2516  Grand  Avenue.  Subject  states  that  he  joined  the 
I.  W.  W.  last  April,  and  that  he  is  still  a  member  in  good  standing. 
He  has  a  home  and  one  child.  Came  to  the  United  States  from  Hun- 
gary in  1913.  He  has  taken  out  first  papers  onlv.  Worked  at  the 
American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  up  until  the  strike.  He  is  now  out 
on  strike.  He  has  served  as  a  union  picket.  Attached  was  a  picket 
badge  and  I.  W.  W.  book  No.  466796.  Subject  was  warned  and  re- 
leased. 

John  Dudas,  2522  Monroe  Street,  Gary.     Subject  states  that  he 

Joined  I.  W.  W.  in  May.  That  he  attended  I.  W.  W.  meeting  at 
^'ourteenth  and  Washington  Streets  last  spring  and  paid  $2.50  to 
join.  He  has  a  wife  and  one  child  and  is  living  m  Gar>'  at  the  above 
address.  He  subscribes  to  the  I.  W.  W.  paper  "Emancipation." 
Subject  states  that  these  papers  come  in  a  pacKage  and  are  distributed 
at  Eighteenth  and  Massachusetts  Streets,  at  the  meeting  hall.     Sub- 

4'ect  states  that  Joachian  Ferenz  is  secretary  of  the  local  branch, 
.  W.  W.  Subject  received  Army  notification  22860.  He  is  a  Hun- 
garian. Received  notice  of  I.  W.  W.  branch  meeting  in  September. 
Was  found  in  subject's  possession  I.  W.  W.  literature  also.  He  was 
born  in  Hungary  in  1892.  Came  to  the  United  States  in  1909.  He 
has  taken  out  no  citizenship  papers  at  all.  Record  book  of  Garv 
branch,  I.  W.  W.,  shows  that  general  No.  466489  membership  book 
was  issued  to  subject  on  6th  of  April  and  dues  of  $4.50  have  been 
paid.  It  is  recommended  that  this  case  be  referred  to  the  immigra- 
tion authorities. 
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John  Piskowicz,  2541  Monroe  Sti*eet.  Subject  states  he  joined  the 
I.  W.  W.  five  montlis  ago.  That  he  joined  at  the  request  of  a  friend. 
On  being  questioned  as  to  the  name  of  that  friend,  he  admitted  he 
could  not  remember  his  name.  He  stated  that  he  would  meet  the 
friend  on  the  street  when  he  was  walking  to  work.  Subject  is  a 
member  of  the  blacksmiths'  union.  He  was-  bom  in  Hungary ;  came 
to  the  United  States  16  years  ago.  Had  taken  out  his  first  papers ; 
never  took  out  his  second  papers.  Is  married  and  has  one  child  and 
lives  in  Gary  at  the  above  address.  Worked  at  the  Tin  Plate  plant, 
but  went  on  strike.  Admits  reading  I.  W.  W.  paper  "Emancipa- 
tion." He  subscribed  50  cents  for  this  paper.  Subject  further  states 
that  these  papei's  were  brought  in  in  a  bundle  to  the  meeting  hall  at 
1807  Massachusetts  Street  and  distributed  to  the  members  there  by 
Secretary  Sabo.  Record  book  of  (Jary  branch,  I.  W.  W.,  466495  was 
issued  to  the  subject,  June  15,  1919,  and  that  $3  in  dues  were  paid  by 
him.  When  asked  for  his  book,  subject  laughed  and  stated  that  his 
wife  was  mad  at  him  for  joining  the  organization,  and  that  it  was 
no  good,  and  several  days  ago  she  burned  up  his  card.  Subject  was 
warned  and  released. 

Mike  Kern,  2231  Adams  Street,  Gary,  Ind.  Subject  states  he  is  a 
member  of  the  International  Union  of  Machinists — that  is  a  branch 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Is  married  and  has  wife  and 
children  living  at  the  above  address.  Being  questioned  as  to  his 
I.  W.  W.  membership  book,  subject  stated  that  this  book  beloi^ed  to 
his  wife.  He  was  born  in  Hungary  in  1879,  and  came  to  the  United 
J^»tes  in  1908.  His  first  papers  were  taken  out  five  years  ago  in  New 
Orleans.  Subject  had  I.  W.  W.  book  No.  466145  in  his  possession. 
He  admitted  having  subscribed  to  the  I.  W.  W.  paper  "  Emsneipa- 
tion,"  and  stated  that  the  papers  came  to  Sabo,  secretary,  from  Chi- 
cago, and  that  he  (Sabo)  distributed  the  papers  to  the  members. 
Sergt.  Brien  w-ent  to  bring  the  subject  in  for  examination  at  12.45 
a.  m.  The  light  was  on  in  the  subject's  house,  and  after  the  sergeant 
entered  the  subject  turned  out  the  light.  Record  book  of  I.  W.  W., 
Gary  branch,  shows  that  No.  466145  membership  book  was  issued 
to  Mike  Kern  July  4  and  that  dues  of  $3  had  been  paid.  Subject 
held  for  examination,  but  subsequently  released. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  does  this  I.  W.  W.  membership  book  con- 
sist of? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  I  had  one  here  this  morning,  sir,  as  an  exhibit. 

Steve  Paul  (Istvan),  931  Jeflferson  Street,  Gary,  Ind.  Subiect 
states,  "I  joined  I.  W.  W.  three  months  ago  in  Cleveland.  The 
meeting  place  was  Hungarian  home,  about  three  blocks  from 
Buckeye  Road."  Subject  did  not  know  how  many  members  there 
were  in  I.  W.  W.  lodge  in  Cleveland.  States  that  Katora  told  him 
that  the  I.  W.  W.  was  the  workers'  one  big  union  and  that  by  joining 
this  organization  workingmen  would  get  all  their  demands  and  live 
an  easy  life.  Subject  further  stated,  when  asked  for  his  member- 
ship book,  that  he  heard  the  I.  W.  W.  union  was  a  bad  union  and 
that  the  Government  authorities  were  after  them,  so  he  tore  up  his 
book  several  days  a^o.  He  was  born  in  Hungary,  1881 ;  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1901.  Never  took  out  citizenship  papers.  Anxious 
to  go  back  to  the  old  country  not  later  than  next  spring.  Record 
book  of  I.  W.  W.,  Gary  branch,  shows  that  general  No.  465795 
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membership  book  was  issued  to  subject  and  that  subject  transferred 
from  Cleveland  local  300,  I.  W.  W.,  July  26  and  that  $2  dues  were 
paid  by  subject  on  July  26.     Subject  was  warned  and  released. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  many  of  these  men,  Lieutenant,  concede 
that  they  had  joined  the  I.  W.  W.  in  ignorance  of  the  facts,  and  if 
they  had  known  the  facts  they  would  not  have  joined? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  That  was  the  substance  of  the  plea;  yes,  sir. 
Most  of  those  men  which  I  have  indicated  as  warned  and  released 
were  very  ignorant.  They  did  not  know  anything  about  it  when  they 
were  requested  to  join  it,  so  they  claim.  They  knew  that  somebody 
had  gotten  $2.50  from  them  and  that  they  joined  one  big  union;  that 
it  was  the  proper  thing,  and  that  they  had  given  them  their  money. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  they  were  all  members  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor — were  they  not? 

Lieut.  Van  Hurp:n.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  thev  practically  all  read  "  Emancipation  " 
and  I.  W,  W.  literature? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  seem  to  know  what  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  was? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  No;  not  particularly.  They  thought  it  was  a 
union  that  was  in  good  standing,  for  some  reason  or  other,  and  that 
•  the  T.  W.  AV.  was  not. 

Senator  McKei>l.\r.  Could  they  read  these  periodicals  if  they  were 
in  English  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  The  periodicals  had  to  be  published  in  their 
own  language? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  was  one 
man  in  the  crowd  that  could  read  or  write  the  English  language. 

Senator  Sit^rling.  And  this  "  Emancipation,"  was  that  printed  in 
the  English  language? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  No,  sir;  it  was  printed  in  the  Hungarian  lan- 
guage. 

Senator  Smith.  Did  it  go  into  the  mails  at  all,  so  far  as  you  can 
judge? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  No,  sir;  not  so  far  as  I  can  judge.  I  am  in- 
formed that  they  are  now  sending  their  publications  either  by  cou- 
rier or  through  express  in  bundles  marked  "  Cigars,"  or  something 
of  that  kind,  and  get  by  without  any  suspicion,  and  those  papers  go 
to  the  Secretary,  and  he  takes  the  papers  out  and  distributes  them 
himself. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  vou  find  where  any  of  them  took  a  paper 
called  the  "  Kebel  Worker'?  " 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  No  ;  not  this  particular  crowd.  I  found  sev- 
eral of  those  papers  among  the  people.    I  remember  of  seeing  it. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  believe  you  said  this  morning  that  some  of  that 
literature  was  found  in  the  headquarters  and  in  the  houses? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  I  can  say  that  I  have  not 
seen  a  bit  of  real  American  literature  during  the  whole  investigation 
in  Gary. 

These  reports  on  this  particular  gi'oup  run  along  about  the  same 
way.    I  can  give  the  names  if  you  want  them.    I  believe  that  there 
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are  24  that  we  secured  in  this  OTOup.    Ever^  man  is  an  alien  and  ad- 
mits that  he  joined  the  I.  W.  W.  at  some  time  or  other,  and  most  of* 
them  had  their  membership  I.  W.  W  cards  and  the  union  cards  to- 
gether in  the  same  pocket,  and  in  some  instances  they  had  a  picket 
badge  along  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  all  strikers — this  group? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Practically  every  man. 

Senator  Smith.  And  they  were  all  reading  these  foreign  papers? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes;  they  read  nothing  else,  sir. 

Senator  Smith.  Were  you  able  to  have  any  of  those  papers  trans- 
lated? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Some  of  them.  I  had  a  man  who  could  read 
and  speak  Hungarian  and  who  could  read  and  speak  Bussian  out 
there.  The  bulk  of  the  foreign  literature  is  published  either  in  Rus- 
sian or  Hungarian.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  do  this.  It  is 
going  to  take  us  a  year  probably  to  translate  the  records  of  meetings 
and  the  names  and  addresses.    It  runs  all  over  the  world. 

Senator  Smith.  The  question  I  had  especially  in  view  was  to  find 
out  the  advice  given  them  in  these  publications.  If  they  had  been 
translated,  we  could  find  out  the  character  of  the  advice  that  was 
being  given  to  these  people  through  these  publications. 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Some  of  them  have  been.  Those  were  publi- 
cations in  Russian.  I  submitted  a  memorandum  which  is  given  by  an* 
agent  who  speaks  Russian,  a  brief  synopsis  of  what  the  book  was 
about,  whether  it  was  anarchistic,  and  so  on,  and  what  I  character- 
ized this  morning  as  the  "  Red  Bible,"  is  the  manifesto  of  the  Third 
International  of  Moscow.  That  was  held  in  the  spring  of  this  year. 
That  preaches  open  revolution  to  the  workmen  of  all  nations;  the 
overthrow  of  all  government  under  one  dictator. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  printed  in  Philadelphia? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  And  that  dictator  was  supposed  to  be  Lenine 
and  Trotski.  The  particular  pamphlet  that  I  had  was  printed  by 
the  German  Publishing  House  in  Chicago.  That  can  1^  had  at 
almost  any  news  stand  that  handles  those  socialistic  periodicab. 

Senator  Smith.  And  it  preaches  open  resort  to  force  to  bring 
about  a  revolution? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Steruno.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  suppress  that 
publication  ? 

Lieut.  Van  ByREN.  None  to  my  knowledge  at  all ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  has  it  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the- 
Department  of  Justice? 

Lieut.  Van'  Buren.  Yes,  sir.  The  Department  of  Justice  has  all 
of  that  literature.  They  had  everything  we  have  and  a  great  deal- 
more  besides,  I  believe.  They  must  have  it.  Here  is  a  sample  of  an 
I.  W.  W.  circular.    This  was  picked  up  and  translated. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  it  picked  up? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  It  was  picked  up  in  one  of  the  homes  of  one 
of  these  men.  It  was  a  mimeographed  circular.  This  is  as  the  Hun- 
garian translated  it : 

The  Metal  and  Machine  Workers,  300th  Hungarian  Group,  Gary,  Ind. 

Ehteemkd  Worker  :  This  is  to  your  kind  attention,  that  on  September  27,  1919,. 
Saturday  evening,  at  7  p.  m.  o'cloclc,  at  the  Worlcers*  Home,  1807  Massachu- 
setts Street,  a  very  important  members*  meeting  wlli  be  held. 
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Such  very  important  matters  are  on  program  that  every  member  has  to  be 
present 

You  became  a  member  of  our  movement,  the  I.  W.  W.  You  Joined  the  Indus- 
trial Worljers  of  the  World.  We  have  to  show  our  class  pledge,  and  have  to 
appear  promptly  at  our  meetings,  if  you  don't  want  to  remain  always  an  obedi- 
ent servant  to  the  capitalistic  class,  which  class  puts  the  best  of  us  in  prison, 
lynches  our  bravest,  and  are  holding  over  our  heads  the  whip  of  hunger. 

Do  not  remain  a  small-hearted,  saving  worlcer.  You  should  be  a  man,  self- 
possessed,  brave,  heroic,  fighting  proletar.  Not  simply  work  for  the  workers 
and  their  cause.  Read  our  paper  "The  Resurrection,"  spread  our  literature. 
Obtain  new  members  and  bring  them  to  our  meetings. 

We  have  to-day  two  kinds  of  workers.  Obedient  hearted,  who  kisses  his 
master's  sole,  who  kicks  him — and  the  self-possessed  true  worker,  who  is 
ready  to  do  everything  for  his  class.  To  which  do  you  belong?  Your  actions 
will  show  this. 

Act  and  appear  at  our  meetings.  . 
W^ith  workers'  greetings. 

The  Metal  and  Machine  Workers, 
sooth  Hungarian  Oroup,  belonging  to  I,  W.  W, 

This  is  just  an  ordinary  circular.  Now,  there  are  about  24  of  those 
reports. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  seem  to  me — you  have  grouped  them 
together? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Those  24,  you  say,  ai-e  about  the  same.  Are 
they  all  Hungarian  locals? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  That  is  the  Hungarian  local ;  yes,  sir. 

Here  is  a  rather  interesting  report  on  our  late  friend,  pro-Ger- 
manism. It  was  found  in  Gary.  There  is  a  club  at  Gary  called  the 
Saxon  Verein.  It  meets  in  what  is  called  the  Saxon  Hall.  A  couple 
of  sergeants  got  on  to  that  place  and  they  went  in  there  and  they 
found  on  the  wall  an  enormous  silk  Grerman  flag. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  That  was  about  a  week  or  so  ago.  The  report 
is  dated  October  14.  Col.  Mapes  said  that  he  never  saw  in  Berlin  or 
Coblenz  a  German  flag  equal  m  quality  to  the  one  that  was  hanging 
on  the  wall  of  the  Saxon  club  in  Gary. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  pjermitted  to  stay  there? 

Lieut,  Van  Buren.  No,  sir.  On  the  wall  of  that  particular  organi- 
zation was  found  a  communication  from  what  is  called  the  German- 
American  Citizens  Local,  main  oflSce  in  Chicago,  Dr.  H.  Gerhard, 
2926  Berlin  Street,  secretary.  In  other  words,  this  organization  was 
a  local  of  the  German-American  Citizens  League.  I  happened  to 
know  a  little  about  that  organization  in  Chicago.  It  has  come  into 
prominence  since  the  starting  of  the  armistice,  and  according  to  Dr. 
Gerhard's  own  statement,  it  has  now  a  membership  of  between  seven 
and  eight  thousand  Germans  in  Chicago.  He  has  expressed  it,  ^ven 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  have  locals  extending  all  over  the  Middle 
West  at  trie  present  time  as  far  west  as  Colorado;  that  the  purpose 
of  that  German- American  Citizens  League,  stated  in  their  constitu- 
tion, printed  in  German,  is  about  as  follows : 

To  perpetuate  the  German  kultur  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
That  organization  is  flourishing  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  it  represented  that  it  was  to  take  the  place, 
to  some  extent,  of  the  German  National  Alliance? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  All  of  the  oflScers  of  the  German- American 
Citizens  League  were  mixed  up  with  the  Alliance  during  the  war. 
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The  Chairman.  When  was  that  organization  formed? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.I  do  not  know.  It  came  to  our  attention 
shortly  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  N9,  sir;  I  do  not,  not  when  this  particular 
organization  was  formed.  They  are  conducting  a  propaganda  at  the 
present  time  in  an  attempt  to  get  together  the  old  crew.  Dr.  Gerhard 
made  a  statement  to  a  man  in  whom  I  have  absolute  confidencCj  who 
reported  to  my  office,  that  he  had  fought  duels  in  Germany  while  he 
attended  the  university  in  Germany.  His  face,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
is  scarred  up  considerably^,  and  that  he  had  a  couple  of  gunshot 
wounds  in  his  body.  He  is  getting  to  be  an  old  man,  rather  feeble 
and  old,  but  that  he  stated  he  could  kill  any  Englishman  who  lived 
if  an  opportunity  ever  presented  itself. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  Dr.  Gerhard  a  member  or  an  officer  of  the 
German-American  Alliance? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  He  was  identified  with  it.  I  do  not  know  just 
what  his  connection  was. 

The  Department  of  Justice  should  have  all  those  names.  They 
are  interwoven.  This  letterhead  from  that  Chicago  organization, 
which  was  confined  to  Gary,  has  a  list  of  names — as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  is  not  attached — but  it  gives  a  list  of  probablv  20  or  30  men 
who  were  prominently  identified  with  the  (ierman  i^ocialists  during 
the  war. 

I  might  state  that  this  caretaker  resented  the  taking  down  of  this 
German  flag.  There  were  two  small  American  flags  beside  it,  just 
enough  to  make  them  ridiculous.  This  big  silk  German  flag,  and  then 
two  small  American  flags  beside  it.  This  caretaker  reuiarked  to  the 
sergeant,  "Wliy  don't  you  take  your  American  flags,  too,  and  get 
out?"  The  sergeant  told  him  if  he  opened  his  trap  again  he  would 
run  him  through  with  a  bayonet.  The  sergeant  had  been  in  Ger- 
many. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  they  carry  away  that  German  flag  as  a 
trophy? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  in  the  headquartei-s  of  the  Fourth 
Provisional  Regiment  in  Gary. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  is  where  I  thought  it  ought  to  be. 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  In  that  organization  was  also  found  a  great 
deal  of  Socialistic  literature  printed  in  German.  It  was  the  same  line 
of  stuff  we  have  seen  this  morning,  only  printed  in  German — anti- 
militarism  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff.  I  remember  one  pamphlet  that 
had  a  picture  of  the  working  man  lyinjsj  on  the  ground,  his  hand  out- 
stretched. There  was  a  solclier  standing  over  him,  and  the  soldier 
had  thrust  his  bayonet  down  through  this  man's  hand,  holding  him 
to  the  ground.  I  have  forgotten  the  title  of  the  picture,  but  it  was 
obvious  what  it  was  meant  to  convey. 

The  Chairman.  Did  this  organization  in  any  way  figure  in  the 
strike  out  there  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Some  of  the  members  were  in  the  strike ;  yes, 
sir.  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  them  were  identified  in  any  official 
capacity  w'th  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  I  do  not  believe 
they  were.  But  some  of  the  men  were  working  in  the  mills.  The 
mills  is  about  the  only  industry  in  Gary  for  the  common  laboring 
man. 
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Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  The  question  is,  do  you  think  as  an 
organization  they  went  into  the  strike,  or  did  they  simply  go  in  as 
individuals? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  I  can  answer  that  in  this  way,  sir.  Anything 
which  would  promote  an  anti- American  movement,  through  any  sort 
of  radicalism,  I  believe  the  German-American  Citizens  League  was 
in  on  it.  If  they  could  get  in  with  the  radical  crowd  in  the  Americans 
Federation  of  Labor  they  would  probably  bear  with  all  the  influence  ^ 
they  had  at  their  command. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  giving  that  only  as  your  opinion? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  That  is  my  opinion;  yes,  sir.    ♦ 

Our  investigation  is  still  continuing,  was  when  I  left,  as  to  the 
personnel  of  this  organization  and  just  exactly  what  they  were 
doing,  and  who  they  were  in  Gary. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  What  evidence  did  you  have  to  lead  you 
to  that  conclusion  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  That  mass  of  socialistic  literature  found  there, 
for  one  thing. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  This  Gary  literature  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes,  sir ;  printed  in  German,  the  same  sort  of 
socialistic  Red  stuff  was  found  m  Russian  and  Hungarian,  printed 
in  German.  One  of  their  papers  had  that  cartoon  I  have  just  de- 
scribed on  it,  a  German  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Those  German  papers  that  you  speak  of,  were 
they  printed  in  this  country? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  I  believe  they  were,  sir.  I  think  most  of  them 
were  printed  in  Chicago.  As  far  as  I  know  we  have  not  seen  a 
single  Hungarian  or  German  paper  printed  outside  of  this  country. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  What,  m  your  judgment,  is  the  amount 
of  production  going  on  now  in  the  steel  mills  at  Gary  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  I  have  been  reliably  informed  that  the  large 
plants  in  Gary  are  operating  to-day  between  50  and  60  per  cent  of 
their  normal  capacity.  Some  of  the  small  plants  are  operating  very 
near  normal.  The  condition  in  South  Chicago,  which  is  outside  of 
the  military  zone,  is  not  so  favorable.  The  reports  indicate  a  return 
everj^  day  of  anywhere  from  one  to  two  or  three  hundred  addi- 
tional workmen.  When  a  plant  employs,  six,  eight,  or  ten  thousand 
men,  it  takes  a  long  time  to  make  an  impression,  I  suppose. 

The  Chahiman.  Have  you  any  more  reports  there? 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Are  they  just  along  the  same  line? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Just  along  one  line. 

This  report  of  the  Hungarian  Socialistic  Association,  that  is  a 
translation  of  a  song  found  in  the  Hungarian  Socialistic  headquar- 
ters in  Gary.    It  runs  along  about  as  follows : 

Up,  up,  you  slaves  of  the  earth; 

Up,  you  hungry  Proletariat 

The  conditions  of  victory  are  coming. 

Which  will  end  our  slavery ; 

This  battle  will  be  our  last 

Just  hold  together  and  we  will  become  International. 

This  battle  will  be  our  last 

And  so  on. 

Senator  Phipps.  This  is  not  the  same  headquarters  you  reported 
on,  where  there  were  found  the  names  of  the  24  men? 
141410— Ifr—PT  2 30 
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Lieut  Van  Burkn.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  is  a  separate  organization? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes,  sir.    These  are  separate  branches. 

Senator  Sterling.  This  is  called  what? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  The  Hungarian  Socialist  Party;  or  Federation. 
There  is  the  Hungarian  I.  W.  W.  Sometimes  they  belong  to  both 
of  them. 

Now,  in  a  regular  book,  found  in  the  Hungarian  Socialist  Federa- 
tion, there  are  a  great  many  names.  Our  investigation  is  continuing 
on  most  of  these.  It  is  interesting,  however,  that  the  name  of  Oscar 
E.  Anderson,  of  1699  Tenth  Street,  heads  the  list.  Oscar  E.  Ander- 
son, I  believe,  was  president  of  the  Trades  Union  organized  in  Gary. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  list  you  had,  do  you  say? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  A  list  of  members  of  this  Hungarian  Social- 
istic organization  or  federation. 

Under  the  heading  "  The  Chairman  "  appears  two  names.  One  is 
Dimitre  Economoff.  I  considered  his  case  this  morning.  Then  ap- 
|>ears  again  the  name  of  Oscar  E.  Anderson.  Three  men  out  of  tWs 
organization  were  recomnaended  for  deportation,  and  warrants  were 
received  by  the  immigration  authorities. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  they  taken  out  their  first  papers  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  did  not  hear  the  last  part  of  your  statement. 
They  were  recommended  for  deportation^  and  what  else? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  And  upon  exammation  of  the  immigration 
authorities  at  Chicago,  warrants  were  refused. 

Senator  Phipps.  The  immigration  authorities  took  no  action? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Thev  took  action,  and  refused  to  re- 
port? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  They  took  adverse  action? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  were  recommended  for  deporta- 
tion? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  By  our  oflficer  upon  evidence  at  hand. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  had  a  hearing? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  authorities  refused  deportation? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  all  put  before  them? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  long  had  these  men  been  here  whose  de- 
portation was  recommended  by  your  office? 

Lieut.  Van  Burex.  Those  tliree  men,  John  Fogarsy,  Sigmund 
Beke,  and  John  Rozza. 

Senator  Sterling.  Of  what  nationality? 

Lieut.  Van  Biren.  T  believe  all  were  Hungarians,  sir.  Maybe 
I  i  an  find  stat<»nients  of  those  particular  men. 

Sigmund  BeJ^e  stated  that  lie  was  born  in  Hungai'y  and  came  to 
this  countr\'  in  1907.  He  has  worked  at  West  Pullman,  111.,  and 
Indiana  Harbor,  and  came  to  Gary  in  1909.  Took  out  his  first 
papers  several  years  ago.     Is  married  and  owns  a  home.     Has  been 
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r.  member  of  the  Hungarian  Socialist  Party  since  1912.  Socialist, 
Bolshevik,  and  I.  W.  W.  literature  were  found  in  his  possession. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  decision  filed  in  these  cases  by  the  board 
of  officers? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  They  returned  the  reports  on  these  three  men 
to  the  office  in  Gary  and  a  letter,  which  I  have  not  a  copy  of,  unfor- 
tunately, issued  as  follows : 

It  is  our  opinion,  upon  examination  of  tlie  evidence,  tliat  tliese  tliree  men  are 
not  fit  subjects  for  deportation. 

They  call  attention  to  the  law  under  which  they  had  to  operate,, 
and  state  that  an  absolute  statement  from  the  man  of  a  direct  anarch- 
istic or  revolutionary  nature  must  be  shown ;  or  that  it  must  be  shown 
beyond  question  of  a  doubt  that  he  is  an  anarchist. 

Under  that  ruling  it  practically  means  that  you  have  got  to  get  a 
man  with  a  lighted  bomb  in  his  hand  putting  it  under  somebody's 
house  and  make  him  sign  a  confession  that  he  did  it  and  have  it 
sworn  to. 

Senator  Sterling.  Who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Immigration  Serv- 
ice at  Chicago? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Landis — not  Judge 
Landis;  another  commissioner. 

Senator  Sterling.  Is  his  decision  final  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Or  does  it  go  to  the  Commissioner  of  Immigra- 
tion? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Of  course,  when  we  go  through  that  channel,  it 
stops  there.  We  have  no  means  of  going  over  his  head.  I  did  take 
these  cases  up  with  the  Depaitment  of  Justice  agent,  requesting  that 
he  take  it  up  with  his  bureau,  with  somebody  in  Washington,  to  see 
if  we  could  get  some  action.  Wliat  was  done,  I  do  not  know.  The 
case  is  really  pending  from  that  other  standpoint. 

I  also  took  up  the  cases  of  the  two  officers  of  the  I.  W.  W.  organiza- 
tion, this  man  Sanbro,  who  distributed  the  literature,  and  the  secre- 
tary, who  was  one  of  the  organizers,  and  referred  them  to  the  immi- 
gration officials.  They  had  not  taken  any  definite  action  on  those 
two  cases  up  to  the  time  I  left  Gary,  which  was  three  or  four  days 
ago.     What  has  been  done  in  the  meantime,  I  do  not  know. 

But  they  are  the  organizers  and  promoters  of  that  sort  of  business 
and  all  aliens. 

Here  is  the  first  preliminary  report  on  this  man  John  Fogarsy. 
His  name  also  appeared  in  the  membership  book  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
He  says  he  was  bom  in  Hungary,  came  to  this  country  in  1905; 
landed  at  New  York  and  left  from  the  city  of  Fiume.  Worked  at 
Martin's  Ferry,  Ohio;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Annapolis,  Md. ;  and  has 
been  in  Gary  eight  years.  He  is  a  barber,  single,  and  owns  no  prop- 
erty. Says  he  is  a  subscriber  and  reads  the  Elore.  That  is  an  I. 
W.  W.  paper,  a  Hungarian  paper. 

Senator  Sterling.  Published  where  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  I  believe  in  New  York  City ;  I  am  not  positive 
of  that,  but  I  think  that  is  a  New  York  publication. 

He  says  he  reads  I.  W.  W.  literature  sent  to  him,  also  belongs  to 
the  communist  party.  That  is  the  new  organization,  which  was  re- 
organized in  September  in  Chicago,  an  outgrowth  of  the  old  left 
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•wing  of  the  ultraradical  socialistic  group.  They  split  up  in  Septem- 
ber in  their  conference  in  Chicago  and  organized  a  communist  party, 
or  the  Communist  Labor  Party. 

The  minutes  of  those  two  organizations,  a  manifesto,  and  the  pro- 
gram are  very  similar  to  the  manifesto  of  the  Third  International, 
both  of  them. 

I  believe  they  sent  a  telegraph  or  cable  greeting  to  Lenin  and 
Trotski  when  they  were  organized,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

The  book  containing  the  list  of  the  members  of  the  old  English 
organization,  that  has  gone  out  of  existence,  as  I  understand,  shows 
the  name  of  Oscar  E.  Anderson  as  a  member. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  The  bulk  of  these  revolutionists  are 
aliens,  are  they  not? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smfth  of  Georgia.  Therefore  entirely  within  the  reach  of 
Oongress  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Are  their  leaders  largely  American  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  As  I  said  before,  I  have  not  found  during  this 
•current  investigation  into  the  radicals  a  single  man,  a  leader  or 
member  or  organizer  of  any  of  these  organizations,  who  was  an 
American-bom  citizen.  The  leaders  have  been  clever  enough  to  com- 
plete their  naturalization,  but  there  is  a  way  to  get  their  citizenship 
papers  canceled.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  United  States  attorney  to 
handle,  I  understand.  There  has  to  be  a  hearing  on  that.  But  a 
man  who  is  an  alien  and  engaged  in  this  sort  of  activity  can  be  de- 
ported without  any  hearing,  I  believe,  except  what  the  immigration 
authorities  decide  to  give  him. 

Senator  Sterling.  No  court  proceedings  are  necessary? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  No  court  proceedings  are  necessary  at  all;  no, 
sir. 

Here  is  a  report  of  the  Bolsheviki  meeting  of  October  9.  The 
soldiers  brought  in  quite  a  few  of  these  men  for  deportation.  Out 
of  this  number  the  immigration  authorities  selected  seven  and  served 
warrants  on  them.  That  is  the  only  time  any  specific  action  has  been 
taken  to  my  knowledge.  This  report  is  rather  interesting.  It  shows 
the  Russian  type,  as  contrasted  with  the  Hungarian.  The  Russian  is 
a  little  smarter.  An  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  aided  in  the 
interrogation.  I  sat  in  myself.  Two  of  us  did  most  of  this.  The 
report  is  as  follows : 

Nick  Sergucb,  Russian,  764  Washington  Street,  lal)orer.  Wife  in  oid  country. 
Is  27  years  old.  Came  to  Canada  first  and  to  United  States  thre**  years  apo. 
Did  not  go  througli  inmiijrration  channels,  and  did  not  pay  head  tax.  Be- 
lieved to  l>e  subject  to  deportation  on  this  ground  alone.  Also  admits  he  is  fl 
member  of  the  first  Russian  BolshevUc  organization  and  has  no  papers.  Was 
drafted  into  United  States  Army,  but  was  discharged  because  he  had  no  papers. 
Held  for  deportation. 

Steve  Denudkvilz,  Russian,  1528  Jackson  Street,  31  years  old.  Wife  and 
child  in  Russia.  Six  years  in  United  States.  Has  no  citizenship  papers.  Be- 
lieves in  United  States  form  of  government,  and  states  he  was  merely  an  on- 
looker at  the  Bolshevik  meeting,  and  not  a  member  of  the  party.     Released. 

Daniel  Melnichenko,  Russian,  65  Eleventh  Avenue;  married;  has  four  ehll- 
<lren  in  the  old  country ;  44  years  old.  Member  of  the  Russian  branch  of  Bol- 
sheviki. Believes  in  communism.  Wants  to  go  back  to  Russia.  Believes  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  United  States  Government^  by  force  and  violence,  if  neces- 
sary.   Held  for  immigration  authorities. 
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Mike  Sereda,  Russian,  1238  Adams  Street.  Wife  and  two  children  living 
with  him  in  Gary.  Seven  years  in  the  United  States.  Filed  declaration  of 
intention  several  months  ago.  Belonged  to  Russian  Bolshevik  Party  until 
three  months  ago;  but  was  injured  in  the  nilil  and  received  no  assistance 
trom  his  society,  so  he  quit  them.  Believes  in  United  States  Government.  Is  , 
not  an  advocate  of  the  Soviet.  Expects  to  stay  and  live  in  the  United  States.^ 
Released. 

Sam  Yakamuk,  Russian,  1334  Adams  Street.  Single.  Six  years  in  United 
States.  No  papers.  Member  of  First  Russian  Branch  Bolshevist  Party.  Is  a 
distributor  of  Bolshevik  literature  in  Gary  and  admits  it.  Had  letter  in  his 
possession  which  advised  his  friends  not  to  take  out  their  citizenship  papers — 
"  If  you  do  you  will  be  taken  as  a  soldier."  Class  5  In  draft  Admits  he  was 
arrested  during  the  war  for  not  filing  his  questionnaire.  Letter  In  his  pos- 
session which  stated  there  were  170  members  In  his  particular  Bolshevik, 
organization  In  Gary.    Held  for  Immigration  authorities. 

Eraslm  Koleda,  Russian,  1624  Massachusetts  Avenue.  Wife  In  Russia.  Six 
years  In  United  States;  three  In  Gary.  No  citizenship  papers.  Can  not  read 
or  write.    Very  Ignorant.    Released. 

S.  Koslovlch,  Russian,  1633  Maryland  Street.  Belongs  to  Socialist  Party.. 
Eight  years  In  United  States;  three  In  Gary.  States  that  one  Nick  Serguch' 
is  the  secretary  of  the  Gary  Bolshevikl  organization,  and  that  one  Boresonko  Is 
the  treasurer.  Says  he  Is  going  back  to  work.  Gave  additional  Information, 
that  Vladmlr  LosslelT,  alleged  anarchist,  was  In  Gary  last  week  and  made  a 
speech  to  the  local  Bolshevik  organization.    Subject  released  with  warning. 

William  Brusko,  Russian,  1967  Connecticut  Street.  Single.  In  United  States 
eight  years.  Completed  naturalization  while  serving  In  the  United  States  Army, 
Attended  meeting  as  a  casual  bystander.  Does  not  belong  to  the  party.  Re- 
leased. 

Alex  Pastrlck,  Russian,  1621  Jackson  Street.  One  leg  off.  Says  he  has  no^ 
regular  work.  Has  been  In  the  United  States  eight  years.  Is  single.  Was^ 
arrested  May  4,  during  the  May-Day  demonstration  In  Gary.  Belongs  to  the 
old  Socialist  Party ;  does  not  pay  any  more  dues,  however.  Quit  the  Socialist 
Party  two  months  ago,  after  he  was  arrested.  Wants  to  stay  in  the  United 
States.  Says  he  has  not  the  money  to  take  out  naturalization  papers.  Ordered 
to  return  to-morrow  morning,  at  which  time  he  will  be  furnished  $1  to  pay  for 
first  papers.    Says  he  merely  happened  In  at  the  meeting. 

Stephan  Stravolto,  Russian,  1947  Pennsylvania ;  single ;  came  to  the  United 
States  six  and  a  half  years  ago ;  31  years  old ;  no  papers.  Says  he  Is  a  member 
of  the  First  Branch  Russian  Communist  Party.  Has  belonged  for  one  year. 
Believes  In  the  Soviet  form  of  government;  says  It  should  be  established  In 
United  States.  Frankly  admits  he  Is  In  favor  of  the  overthrow  of  this 
Government  to  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  Held  for  immigration  au- 
thorities. 

Aefenasy  Nastrovlch,  Russian,  1332  Adams  Street ;  catoe  to  United  States  six 
years  ago;  38  years  of  age;  no  papers.  Married;  wife  In  Russia.  Is  a  So- 
cialist ;  member  of  First  Branch  Russian  Bolshevikl.  Can  not  read  or  write. 
Says  Serguch  Is  the  secretary  of  the  first  branch.  Also  arrested  and  held  for 
Immigration  authorities. 

Fred  Koval,  Russian,  home  in  Chicago,  came  to  Gary  to  get  some  back  pay* 
Chicago  address,  1237  Sangamon  Street  Came  to  United  States  four  years 
ago  from  Canada,  where  he  resided  four  years.  Has  taken  out  first  papers  In 
Chicago.  States  he  was  a  passerby,  and  merely  happened  In  at  the  meeting  to 
see  what  was  going  on.    Released. 

Vasily  Sellacoff,  Russian,  1021  Jackson.  Laborer.  Single.  Came  to  United 
States  four  years  ago ;  came  direct  to  Gary.  Says  he  Is  not  a  Red  or  a  Social- 
ist.   Very  Ignorant ;  can  not  read  or  write.    Released. 

Senator  McKellar.  Why  does  not  this  first  man  you  mentioned 
go  back? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  I  think  he  was  served  with  a  warrant  also» 
He  will  not  have  any  discretion  in  the  matter,  I  believe,  now,  unless 
released  for  some  reason  or  other. 

Under  Anton  Garbuz  the  Department  of  Justice  made  a  note  that 
he  believes  this  is  the  man  who  was  attempting  to  organize  the  Rus- 
sian Red  Guard  in  Garv  eitrly  last  summer.  There  was  such  a  move- 
ment there. 
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Senator  Smith  of  Georpa.  What  did  they  understand  there  by 
the  "  Russian  Red  Guard  "  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  A  military  outfit.  They  were  to  get  some  re- 
turned soldiers  interested  in  taking  over  their  membership  and  drill- 
ing them,  and  ultimately  drilling  them  with  gims  and  ammunition. 

henator  Smith  of  Georgia.  To  do  what? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  So  when  the  revolution  came  they  would  be 
prepared  for  it.  They  would  become  the  communist  Red  army,  the 
same  as  in  Russia. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  For  the  forceful  overthrow  of  Gov- 
ernment ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  suppose  there  are  enough  Russians  there  to 
make  a  formidable  army,  probably  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buuen.  The  impres^sion  I  received  since  I  have  been 
working  in  Gary  is  just  as  if  you  had  a  small  American  colony  in 
Petrograd  or  Moscow.  You  are  up  against  the  same  propK)sition  ex- 
actly. They  outnumber  you ;  not  only  two  to  one,  but  possibly  eight 
or  nine  to  one. 

Senator  McKellar.  The  Russians  outnumber? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  The  Russians  and  Hungarians.  There  are 
very  few  real  Americans. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  proportion  would  you  say  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  I  suggested  eight  or  nine  to  one.' 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  What  proportion  of  the  Russians,  as 
a  result  of  jour  investigation,  do  you  think  were  advocates  of  force- 
ful revolution? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  I  have  not  found  one,  sir,  who  would  not  ad- 
mit that  he  was  a  member,  at  least,  of  the  Social  branch.  You  put 
the  direct  question  to  him,  "Do  you  believe  in  mass  action?  "-—-that 
is  one  of  their  favorite  phrases — ^"  Do  you  believe  in  direct  action? '' 
And  they  will  generally  hedge  a  little  bit.  They  will  say,  "No;  I 
don't  believe  in  using  firearms;  but  I  believe  iii  calling  a  general 
strike,  if  necessary.  Primarily,  I  believe  in  the  use  of  the  ballot." 
The  ballot  is  of  no  use  to  them  because  they  are  not  citizens.  They 
believe  in  revolution. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia,  If  10  per  cent  of  the  worst  of  these 
men  were  thinned  out  and  shipped  off,  would  that  have  a  wholesome 
effect? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Absolutely.  I  believe,  sir,  the  great  majority 
of  these  men  are  exploited  by  organizers  and  agitators.  I  have  a 
considerable  pity  for  them. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Agitators  and  organizers  are  aliens 
also? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Not  always;  no,  sir. 

•Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Are  a  considerable  number  of  them 
aliens? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  If  we  shipped  all  the  alien  agitators 
and  organizers  out  of  the  country 

Li-^ut.  Van  Buren  Hnteroosing).  There  would  be  no  more  trouble 
at  all. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Would  that  help  the  situation  ? 
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Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Absolutely.  Then  our  problem  would  be  to 
educate  these  men  along  American  lines. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  all  these  foreigners  get  here?  .  How  did 
they  happen  to  be  there  ?    Do  you  know  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  In  Gary  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Gary  is  a  mill  town.  There  is  no  other  indus- 
try there  but  the  steel  mills.  I  suppose  they  have  come  in  as  common 
laoorers,  about  the  only  form  of  work  they  could  do.  They  have  re- 
ceived good  pay  during  the  war.  The  only  other  business  enterprise 
of  any  sort  in  (jrary  is  tiie  picture  shows  and  stores  and  organizations 
of  that  class.  There  is  no  other  mill  or  enterprise  I  know  of  except 
what  there  are  as  a  branch  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  did  all  of  these  people  get  into  this 
r'ountry,  do  you  know  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  No,  sir.  Some  of  these  men  came  in  through 
Canada  without  going  through  the  immigration  authorities. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  get  the  impression  that  these  leaders 
or  agitators  were  ready  to  resort  to  force  if  they  could  not  accom- 
plish this  revolution,  this  industrial  revolution,  by  peaceable  means? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  A  leader  or  agitator  would  like  to  get  it  going 
and  then  step  out.  He  would  get  behind  the  men  doing  the  work 
for  him. 

As  an  illustration  of  that,  take  this  parade,  on  the  Sunday  when 
the  demonstration  was  held,  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  mayor. 
I  am  informed  that  a  man  named  Leverman — ^he  is  one  of  the  Reds 
in  that  city;  he  owns  a  drug  store;  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
that  demonstration;  he  very  bravely  stood  at  the  front  of  it,  so  he 
would  have  his  picture  taken ;  but  as  soon  as  the  parade  started  he 
backed  out  and  left  it,  and  you  could  not  find  him  after  they  went 
down  the  street. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia,  Do  you  understand  that  these  Reds 
are  advising  the  rank  and  file  to  get  ready  to  resort  to  force,  if  neces- 
sary? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  They  advise  them  in  this  way.  They  advise 
them  that  they  had  better  prepare  to  take  over  the  reins  of  Govern- 
ment ;  that  the  time  is  coming  when  they  are  going  to  be  the  majority : 
that  it  is  going  to  be  up  to  tnem  to  assume  the  management  of  these 
big  industries;  and  these  very  Socialistic  schools  and  so  on  talk 
nothing  but  that,  and  they  talk  freely  of  a  revolution,  but  they  al- 
ways qualify  it  in  this  way :  they  believe  in  political  or  an  industrial 
revolution.  Of  course  that  manifesto  of  the  Third  International 
comes  out  openly  for  a  revolution  with  bloodshed  if  necessary ;  and 
that  is  the  book  that  they  all  read. 

Senator  Phipps.  But  have  you  questioned  a  number  of  these  men 
to  learn  what  their  reasons  are  for  being  on  strike?  Were  they  dis- 
satisfied with  conditions? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Some  of  them  told  me  their  stories.  The  chief 
reason  that  was  given  was  the  number  of  hours. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  say  about  that? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Well,  a  man  told  me — one  of  the  strikers  told 
me  he  did  not  have  enough  time  to  barely  get  acquainted  with  his 
family ;  that  he  was  working  so  many  hours  during  the  day — ^I  have 
forgotten  whether  10  or  12 — and  when  he  came  home  he  was  tired 
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and  had  to  go  to  bed ;  and  he  was  working  every  other  Sunday,  so 
that  left  him  very  little  time  at  home  to  attend  to  anything  else. 

That,  I  believe,  was  the  principal  reason.  I  do  not  recall  I  ever 
heard  a  complaint  as  to  wages  or  treatment.  It  was  principally  on 
the  length  of  time  they  were  employed  in  the  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  complaint  as  to  length  of  time  pretty 
general  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  That  was  about  the  only  complaint  I  did  hear. 

Senator  McKellar.  Did  they  complain  of  not  having  wages 
enough  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  I  never  heard  that  complaint;  no. 

The  Chairman.  They  got  42  cents  an  hour — ^the  unskilled  laborers* 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Most  of  those  men  are  getting  more  money 
than  I  am. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Suppose  it  was  reduced  to  an  eight- 
hour  day  at  the  same  price? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  That  is  where  the  trouble  is  coming  in,  of  course. 
Some  of  them  think  they  ought  to  §et  the  same  pay  for  the  eight- 
hour  work.  I  remember  one  or  two  instances  of  tnese  men  that  had 
large  families,  who  made  the  statement  that  they  would  just  as  soon 
work  for  eight  hours  at  a  reduced  wage,  if  that  could  be  made  uni- 
gal — ^the  universal  period  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  They  want  an  eight-hour  day? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  They  do  have  a  basic  eight-hour  day,  with  time 
and  a  half  for  overtime,  do  they  not? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  gone  into  that  ques- 
tion at  all,  except  as  a  side  issue,  on  the  Red  propositions. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  been  investigating  the  strike? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Absolutely  in  no  way,  snape,  or  manner,  except 
as  it  came  in  contact  with  the  activities  of  the  radicals. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  other  witnesses  here  who  will  testify 
as  to  the  strike. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Who  have  made  that  investigation? 
What  is  your  suggestion  of  a  remedy  ?  You  ought  to  be  able  to  give 
a  very  broad  and  intelligent  one. 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  In  my  humble  opinion,  sir,  my  suggestion  would 
be  the  curbing  in  some  way  or  other  of  the  American-bom  citizen 
who  is  engaging  in  this  activity.  There  are  a  few  I  know  of.  They 
have  not  been  m  Gary.  Those  men  will  either  have  to  be  made  to 
shut  up  or  be  locked  up,  one  or  the  other.  That  is  the  answer  to  that 
end  of  it. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  would  it  do  to  pass  a  law  punishing  by 
imprisonment  and  fine  everv  American  citizen  who  belongs  to  one  of 
these  radical  societies;  an^  I  mean  by  that  the  societies  like  the 
anarchists'  societies  and  the  I.  W.  W.  societies,  or  who  sends  out 
literature  of  such  societies,  and  have  the  punishment  fixed  so  that  we 
might  take  care  of  them  in  this  way :  If  they  did  not  want  to  suffer 
the  penalty,  to  give  them  the  option  of  taking  10  years  and  $5,000 
fine  or  be  sent  to  an  island  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  where 
they  can  carry  out  their  peculiar  bent  of  mind  in  a  way  that  would 
be  interesting  to  them  only? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  In  other  words,  establish  a  soviet  on  the  island  ? 
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Senator  McKellar.  If  they  wish.  It  occurs  to  me  that  would  be  a 
verjr  good  plan.     What  do  you  think  of  it? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Excellent,  sir. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  It  might  be  all  right  if  you  could  cut 
off  all  means  of  communication  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the 
islands.* 

Senator  McIveix^r.  They  would  have  to  be  under  guard,  of  course. 
Now,  as  to  those  who  are  aliens:  How  would  it  do  to  provide  that 
they  must  become  citizens  within  five  years  from  the  time  they  come 
here,  not  permitting  them  to  become  citizens  until  after  they  have  been 
here  three  years?  Those  who  have  already  been  here  longer  than 
five  years,  give  them  two  years  in  which  to  become  citizens,  and  re- 
quire them  to  speak  the  English  language  in  those  two  years  before 
they  can  become  citizens,  and  deporting  them  unless  they  do  learn  to 
epeak  the  English  language  and  unless  they  are  able  to  (](ualify. 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  That  will,  of  course,  prevent  their  gathering 
together  funds  and  returning  to  the  old  country,  which  a  great 
many  of  them  plan  on  doing. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Ought  not  a  number  of  them  be  sent 
out  at  once,  the  leaders  deported  at  once? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  That  would  immediately  settle  the  problem. 
If  the  leaders  could  be  handled,  the  great  mass  of  these  people  are 
really  simply  so  ignorant  they  do  not  understand  what  it  is  all  about 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  I  want  to  say  that  this  committee 
reported  favorably,  two  or  three  days  ago,  a  bill  to  appropriate 
twelve  and  one-half  million  dollars  every  year  toward  teaching  aliens 
English — foreigners  English — ^giving^them  to  chance  to  fit  them- 
selves to  be  American  citizens. 

Senator  McKellar.  The  trouble  that  you  speak  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  I  happen  to  have  looked  into  that  matter  rather  care- 
fully the  last  few  days.  The  trouble  is  that  we  have  got  a  very 
liberal  provision  in  our  Constitution  about  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  freedom  of  speech,  and  now  there  is  no  adequate  law  on  our 
statute  books  to  deal  with  what  is  generally  known  as  the  Reds.  A 
law  can  be  passed  that  will  be  perfectly  constitutional  along  the  lines 
I  suggested  a  moment  ago,  and  I  believe  with  the  passage  of  such  a 
law  we  can  easily  dispose  of  the  Red  question  in  this  country,  and  it 
ought  to  be  done  as  soon  as  possible.  Does  that  idea  meet  your 
approval  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean,  of  course,  to  argue  for  an  eight- 
hour  day? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  And,  adopting  Senator  McKellar's  idea  of  send- 
ing them  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  do  you  not  think  we  ought  to 
consult  the  Filipinos  about  that? 

Senator  McKellar.  I  mean  send  them  to  an  island  with  all  the 
Filipinos  off.  We  would  not  do  anything  so  unjust  to  the  Filipinos 
as  to  associate  them  with  those  fellows. 

The  Chairman.  Haye  you  anything  further? 

Lieut  Van  Buren.  In  the  Senator's  enumeration  of  the  radical 
societies,  he  must  have  forgotten  the  two  new  communistic  societies, 
the  Communistic  Party  ^^  America   and  the  Communistic  Labor 
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Party  of  America,  both  with  headquarters  in  Chicago.  They  are 
just  as  radical  as  anything  we  have  in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  composed  of  American  citizens? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  One  of  the  leaders  is  a  man  named  Rothen- 
berg,  formerly  of  Cleveland,  I  believe,  and  was  born  in  this  country. 
He  has  served  a  sentence  during  the  war  as  a  slacker  for  ref Qsin^  to 
register;  and  had  been  an  agitator  before,  and  has  been  agitating 
ever  since.  He  is  now  out,  I  believe,  on  a  $20,000  bond,  on  some 
charge  or  other. 

Senator  McKeUxAr.  What  is  his  full  name? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  C.  E.  Rothenberg. 

Senator  McKellar.  That  law,  if  we  prepare  it,  ought  to  take  care 
of  these  men  that  print  these  books  and  periodicals  you  brought 
here. 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  The  printer  of  the  Russian  propaganda,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  Lutwig-Martens  Bureau,  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  among  many  of  these  men 
there  is  good  material  for  American  citizenship,  if  they  understood 
or  had  any  way  of  understanding  what  the  ideals  and  purposes  of 
America  were? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  not  think  it  ought  to  be  the  business 
of  the  Government  and  the  States  to  try  to  get  those  ideas  into  the 
minds  of  these  men  and  give  them  a  chance  to  he  American  citizens; 
and  that  if  they  will  not  be  good  American  citizens,  let  them  get  out? 

Lieut.  Van  BtJREN.  That  is  the  difficulty.  They  are  uneducated 
and  uninformed  at  the  present  time.  They  are  easy  prey  for  thase 
leaders. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing,  a  lot  of 
them,  do  they? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  No,  sir;  they  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  there  is  some  responsibility  upon  the 
State  governments  and  upon  the  Congi*ess  and  upon  everybody  else 
for  this  situation,  and  upon  those  who  have  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  these  men  into  the  country? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  some  more  records  there  you  wish  to 
submit? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Of  course,  this  is  all  along  the  same  line. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea,  any  estimate,  of  the 
number  of  men  who  are  similar  in  their  ideas  to  what  you  have 
given  us? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  AVhen  I  left  Gary  we  had  a  file  of  about  200 
separate  cases.  Some  of  those  files,  where  we  had  attempted  to  copy 
the  list  of  members  from  membership  books,  included  names  up  as 
high  as  seven  or  eight  hundred,  and  it  was  a  job  of  sifting  out  the 

food  and  the  bad  from  that  sort  of  a  mess,  which  would  take  months, 
have  given  one  of  the  copies  of  those  reports  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  asked  them  to  go  to  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  membership  books  were  books  in  the  va- 
rious locals  there? 
Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Sterling.  The  I.  W.  W.  and  other  radical  societies? 
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Lieut.  Van  BuREN.  Yes,  sir.  The  South  Slavic  Federation,  various 
socialistic  branches,  the  First  and  Second  Russian  Branches,  a  Rus- 
sian Communistic  Society,  this  one  I.  W.  W.,  the  Hungarian  I.  W.  W-? 
and,  of  course,  there  are  a  great  many  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.  in 
there  who  belong  to  the  Chicago  outfit  direct.  We  ran  across. traces 
of  the  men  like  Bill  Haywood,  Rothenberg,  Lutwig-Martens,  and 
their  lieutenants.  If  they  were  handled  immediately  this  thing 
would  be  over,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Haywood  is  under  penitentiary  sentence  now,  is 
he  not  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  But  he  is  in  Chicago  directing  operations  of 
the  I.  W.  W. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  now  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  these  other  men  you  have  mentioned 
defendants  in  those  Chicago  cases  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Noj  Martens  is  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  What  IS  he? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  I  don't  know  whether  he  is  a  Russian.  I  have 
heard  he  is  a  German.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  that.  I  am  simply  re- 
peating rumor  on  that  matter,  what  I  have  heard.  He  has  been  under 
investigation  for  some  time,  I  think,  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
Ludwig  and  Martens. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  other  men  did  you  mention? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  The  Ludwig-Martens  Bureau. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Martens  a  representative  of  the  Bolshevik 
government  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  That  is  what  he  calls  himself. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  any  credentials  as 
such? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.    I  never  saw  them. 

Senator  Sterling.  Haywood's  case  and  the  case  of  the  other  I.  W. 
W.'s  convicted  at  the  same  time  is  pending  oij  appeal,  is  it  not? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes;  he  is  out  pending  appeal.  Now,  matters 
of  this  sort — here  is  a  batch  of  distributors  of  Bolshevik  literature: 
In  Indiana  Harbor,  5;  in  Whiting,  Ind.,  6  names;  Gary,  Ind. — 2  of 
these  have  been  recommended  for  deportation;  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  6 
names;  East  Hammond,  7  names.  And  matters  of  that  kind,  I  am 
giving  that  to  the  Department  of  Justice  as  fast  as  we  get  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  is  the  character  of  the  literature  they  are 
distributing? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  The  same  as  I  have  given. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  find  anything  to  connect  up  Haywood  in 
any  way  with  any  of  the  activities  in  Gary  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  I  have  a  report  here,  but  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  verify  it.  Therefore  I  hesitate  about  giving  an  unverified 
report;  but  the  man  is  in  the  room  and  can  make  his  own  defense. 
I  have  had  it  in  mind  to  talk  to  him,  but  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
do  so.  I  will  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  I  do  not  vouch  for  it. 
It  is  simply  a  preliminary  report. 

Senator  Smith.  Who  is  the  man  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Oscar  Anderson,  the  president  of  the  Steel 
Workers  in  Gary.    We  have  a  report  in  which  it  is  stated  that  an 
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official  of  the  I.  W.  W.'s  in  Chicaffo  made  this  remark  concerning 
Oscar  Anderson  some  time  ago.  He  stated  that  Oscar  Anderson  is 
the  most  active  representative  of  and  worker  for  the  I.  W.  W.  in 
Gary.  He  characterized  Anderson  as  his  chief  organizer  in  that 
town. 

Senator  Smith.  Who  did  that? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  An  official  of  the  I.  W.  W.  in  Chicago,  ac- 
cording to  the  conversation  that  was  reported  to  our  office.  That  is 
the  way  these  preliminary  reports  are  made. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  have  not  followed  that  up  yourself? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  No.  I  expected  to  talk  to  Anderson  myself 
in  Gary,  but  came  away  several  days  ago  and  did  not  get  the  informa- 
tion. His  name  has  appeared  in  two  Socialist  records  definitely,  one 
the  Hungarian  Socialists,  and  also  the  English  Socialists,  and  he  was 
^Iso  named  as  chairman  in  one  of  those  record  books. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  more,  Lieutenant? 

Lieut.  Van  Bctren.  One  thin^.  This  is  a  port  of  the  activities  of 
the  Communist  Society  of  Chicago.  After  the  troops  moved  to 
Gary  we  found  circulars  in  Gary  which  were  being  spread  hroadcasty 
and  this  is  one  of  the  circulars.     It  is  addressed  as  follows: 

The  capltaUsts  chaUenge  you,  worklngmen ! 

This  is  a  proclamation  of  the  Communist  Party  of  America.  It 
reads  as  follows : 

Martial  law  has  been  declared  in  Gary,  Ind. 

Soldiers  of  the  Regular  Army,  soldiers  who  have  seen  service  overseas,  wha 
have  waded  through  the  blood  of  their  fellows  on  the  battle  fields  of  Europe,, 
as  the  capitalist  press  is  gloatingly  declaring,  are  now  in  control. 

The  army  of  occupation  entered  Gary  fully  equipped.  Automatic  rifles, 
hand  grenades,  machine  guns,  and  heavier  cannon,  cannon  that  can  clear  2 
miles  of  a  city  street  in  a  few  minutes,  as  the  officer  In  charge  said — these  are 
ready  for  use  in  Gary.  And  the  soldiers  wear  trench  helmets  made  by  the 
workers  of  Gary ! 

Why  are  these  soldiers  there,  worklngmen  of  the  United  States?  What  has 
happene<l  in  the  City  of  Steel  that  requires  this  murderous  equipment  for  the 
destruction  of  human  lives? 

The  worklngmen  of  Gary  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  against  the  capitalists. 
They  have  suffered  long.    Low  wages,  long  hours  of  exhausting  work  In  the 
heat  of  the  steel  ovens,  llfe-sapplng  toll  with  no  time  for  home  life,  this  has- 
been  their  lot. 

At  last  they  revolted.  Risking  suffering  and  hunger,  risking  the  assault  of 
the  brutal  bullies  of  the  Streel  Trust,  who  do  not  Stop  even  at  murder;  they 
resorted  to  the  strike  to  make  their  masters  lighten  the  conditions  of  their 
toil.  They  organized  their  power  and  united  dared  challenge  to  a  fest  of 
strength  the  Industrial  octopus  which  dominates  the  steel  Industry. 

Gary  Is  the  City  of  Steel.  It  was  built  by  the  order  of  the  Steel  Trust  The 
Influence  and  control  of  the  Steel  Trust  extends  to  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  life  of  the  city.  Its  spies  are  everywhere.  The  local  government  is  its 
tool  and  expresses  Its  will.  The  Steel  Trust  municipal  government  forbade 
the  worklngmen  to  show  their  solidarity  by  parades  and  public  meetings.  It 
hoped  by  keeping  the  workers  apart  to  break  their  spirit,  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  few  scabs  who  were  working. 

For  two  weeks  the  workers  submitted.  They  permitted  the  Steel  Trust  gov- 
ernment to  trample  underfoot  the  democratic  rights  which  they  had  been  so 
often  assured  were  the  heritage  of  the  people  of  this  country.  They  let  the 
Industrial  masters  demonstrate  clearly  that  not  "  democracy  "  but  iron-flsted 
autocracy  was  for  the  workers,  the  aftermath  of  the  war. 

Then,  these  workers  broke  Into  spontaneous  protest.  The  mayor,  the  Steel 
Trust  tool,  had  forbidden  them  to  meet  In  public.  He  had  forbidden  them  to^ 
parade  throuffh  the  streets.  But  they  would  meet  and  would  parade.*  (Last 
sentence  Italicized.) 
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They  formed  in  line  with  500  uniformed  men,  strikers  all,  at  the  head  of  the 
line  and  marchetl  through  the  lieart  of  the  city.  This  mass  action  of  the 
worlcers  won.  Their  mass  power  conquered.  The  orders  of  the  mayor  became 
mere  rags  of  paper.  Ten  thousand  workers  marched  througli  the  heart  of  the 
city,  and  in  place  of  upholding  the  orders  of  the  mayor  the  militia  and  police 
cleared  the  way  for  the  strikers — ^became  their  servants,  because  they  were 
showing  their  power. 

But  capitalism  was  not  done.  The  Steel  Trust  does  not  only  have  at  its  beck 
and  call  the  power  of  the  local  government  but  the  National  Government,  the 
State,  is  equally  its  servants.  The  workers  had  won  the  first  skirmish  through 
their  mass  power.  They  must  be  taught  a  lesson.  They  must  be  cowed  and 
thrown  hack  into  their  former  F>osition  of  abject  slaves. 

The  <»rders  went  forth.  Soon  the  Umg  line  of  truckloads  of  Regular  soldiers 
were  on  the  way  to  Gary.  The  men  who,  the  workers  had  been  told  a  short 
year  ago,  were  fighting  their  battle  for  democracy  upon  the  blood-staine<l  fields 
of  Eurojie,  and  wliom  they  had  been  urged  to  support  by  giving  the  last  of 
tlieir  strengtfi  to  the  work  of  production,  these  men  were  coming  to  teach  them 
"  democracy."  And  with  them*  came  their  Instruments  of  murder,  their  auto- 
matic rifles,  their  machine  guns,  the  cannon  that  could  clear  a  street  2  miles 
long  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  helmets  that  the  workers  of  Gary  had  pro- 
duced. Gary  was  to  be  sho\\Ti  how  the  Czar  and  Kaiser  treated  rebeflious 
worklngmen. 

The  National  Government,  the  capitalist  state,  had  stepped  in.  The  Steel 
Trust  was  in  danger  of  being  beaten.  It  might  have  to  submit  before  the  power 
of  the  workers.  To  save  itself  It  brought  into  the  field  the  instrument  forged 
by  the  capitalists  to  uphold  their  system  of  exploitation  and  oppression,  the 
State,  which  in  spite  of  all  its  democratic  pretensions  is  but  the  physical  ex- 
pression of  the  dictatorship  of  the  capitalist  class. 

Worklngmen  of  the  United  States,  the  capitalists  are  challenging  you. 

They  are  demonstrating  before  your  very  eyes  that  the  governmental  power 
is  theirs,  for  use  against  you  when  you  dare  strike  against  the  enslavement 
which  they  force  upon  you. 

The  homes  of  the  worklngmen  of  Gary  are  being  raided,  their  meetings  for- 
bidden, their  literature  confiscated  by  the  military  regime  which  controls  Gary, 
Martial  law  is  supreme.  The  instruments  to  destroy  the  lives  of  the  workers 
are  ready. 

Are  you,  worklngmen  of  this  country,  going  to  subm-it  meekly  to  the  use  of 
military  invasion  and  force  to  break  your  strikes?  Shall  the  iron  heel  rule 
unchallenge<l? 

This  is  the  hour  to  rouse  the  workers. 

Gather  in  great  mass  meetings.  Bring  to  the  attention  of  the  unenlightened 
workers  the  meaning  of  martial  law  at  Gary.  Show  them  that  It  Is  not  enough 
to  strike  agaln.st  low  wages  and  bad  working  conditions,  but  that  the  strike 
must  be  directed  against  capitalism. 

The  workers  must  capture  the  power  of  the  State.  They  must  wrest  from 
the  capitalists  the  means  through  which  the  capitalist  rules  Is  maintained. 

The  answer  to  the  dictatorship  of  the  capitalists  is  the  dictatorship  of  the 
workers. 

That  circular,  I  am  informed,  was  written  by  an  official  of  the 
Communist  Party,  whose  name  is  Fera^uson,  and  was  printed,  I  am 
informed,  on  the  I.  W.  W.  press  in  Chicago.  These  have  also  been 
found  in  the  quarters  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Motor  Transport 
Corps,  Chicago.  Some  of  them  stuck  up  in  toilets  and  places  like 
that.    It  is  propaganda. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  may  say  that  an  exact  copy  of  that  circular 
came  to  me  through  the  mails  this  morning  from  West  Virginia, 
with  the  statement  that  it  had  been  generally  distributed  in  the  city 
of  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Lieut.  Van  Biren.  It  comes  from  Chicago,  I  am  vei*y  reliably 
informed. 

Senator  Phipps.  Lieutenant,  can  you  tell  us  what  labor  leaders 
were  in  charge  of  the  strike  at  Gary  while  you  were  there? 
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Lieut.  Van  Buren.  I  do  not  even  know  the  names  of  all  ther 
officers  of  the  labor  organizations.  I  have  never  had  a  list  sub- 
mitted  and  have  never  asked  for  it. 

Senator  Phipps.  Was  William  Z.  Foster  in  Gary? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  I  never  heard  of  his 
being  in  Gary. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  have  heard  of  his  activities,  have  you  not? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  was  only  speaking  of  personal  contact.  Now^ 
about  Fitzpatrick.    Was  he  in  Gary  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  I  believe  he  has  been  in  Gary ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Had  you  known  Fitzpatrick  in  Chicago? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  He  is  generally  considered  not  radical  exactly^ 
but  more  of  an  eccentric  character;  not  a  radical  in  the  nature  that 
Foster  is  a  radical ;  that  is  his  general  reputation. 

Senator  Phipps.  Is  he  the  same  Fitzpatrick  who  was  a  candidate 
for  the  position  of  mayor  of  Chicago? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  On  what  ticket? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Sort  of  a  labor  ticket. 

Senator  Phipps.  Has  your  department  any  information  as  to 
Fitzpatrick's  activities  in  Chicago  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  We  have  never  made  an  investigation  as  to 
Fitzpatrick's  activities  in  Chicago  except  as  they  have  been  brought 
to  us;  sometimes  discharged  officers  bring  in  pamphlets  such  as  sent 
to  you.    We  file  them  away  for  information. 

i  would  like  to  say  before  I  close  that  there  has  been  no  effort  to 
interfere  in  any  way  by  anyone  connected  with  our  department  of 
the  military,  so  far  as  I  know,  with  the  strike  in  Gary. 

Senator  Phipps.  Have  you  permitted  meetings? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  We  have  permitted  meetings  in  the  halls  at 
any  time,  under  any  circumstances;  but  outdoor  meetings,  no.  They 
did  permit  one  outdoor  meeting.  Gen.  Wood  gave  permission  for 
one  outdoor  meeting. 

Senator  Sterling.  One  outdoor  meeting? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stepling.  A  meeting  of  the  strikers  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  When  you  arrest  these  men,  what  do  you  do 
with  them? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Bring  them  up  and  have  a  talk  with  them,  as 
I  have  outlined  here,  and  make  notes  on  what  they  say,  on  what  they 
know;  and  if  they  are  held  for  the  immigration  authorities,  they  are 
booked  in  the  police  department.  If  no  other  action  is  taken,  they 
are  warned  and  sent  home  and  there  is  no  record  made  in  the  police 
department  or  anywhere  else. 

The  Chairman.  Some  letters  have  been  sent  to  the  committee 
about  stockades. 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  A  stockade  has  been  built  in  one  of  the  vacant 
lots  across  from  headquarters.  T^p  to  the  time  I  left  Gary  nobody 
had  been  put  in  it,  however.  I  believe  I  saw  a  newspaper  report  that 
they  had  put  one  or  two  men  in  there  and  those  men  were  now  work- 
ing on  the  streets.  They  had  violated  military  orders;  but  I  never 
saw  one  in  there  up  to  the  time  I  left  Gary. 
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The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  a  stockade  is  this? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  A  house  surrounded  by  a  barbed-wire  fence; 
a  small  wooden  shack  surrounded  by  a  barbed-wire  fence. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  find  any  evidences  at  Gary  of  intimida- 
tion by  the  strikers  of  men  who  were  working  in  the  mill  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Tell  us  about  that, 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  I  found  innumerable  complaints.  We  tried 
to  get  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  in  several  instances  submitted  our 
evidence  to  the  State's  attorney  for  action,  where  the  complaint  ap- 
peared to  be  well  founded.  A  great  many  of  those  complaints  were 
not  well  founded :  some  of  them  were. 

But  I  would  like  to  say  before  I  close  my  testimony,  sir,  that  all 
the  laboring  men  of  Gary  that  belonged  to  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  are  not  reds  by  any  means.  There  is  a  sprinkling  of  Ameri- 
cans in  that  group.  I  had  a  chicken  dinner  one  Sunday  in  the  home 
of  a  man  on  strike,  and  he  was  just  as  interested  in  this  red  problem 
as  I  was  myself  and  was  just  as  much  concerned  over  it  as  I  was 
myself. 

Senator  Sterling.  In  the  sense  of  being  anxious  about  it? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Fearful  about  it? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes;  he  was  very  much  interested  in  what  was 
going  on,  and  said  that  in  his  opinion  it  had  sort  of  gotten  beyond 
them. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  population  of  Gary  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Between  20,000  and  25,000,  I  would  estimate ; 
I  do  not  know  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  are  employed  there 
in  the  mills? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  One  mill  alone  employes  about  10,000,  and  the 
rest  run,  oh,  1,500  or  so,  in  that  neighborhood. 

Senator  Phipps.  A  great  many  of  the  employees  must  live  in  the 
adjoining  towns? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes.  They  live  at  Aetna  and  Millers  Cross- 
ing and  East  Hammond  and  Hammond,  East  Chicago — it  is  all  run 
together  around  the  corner  of  Lake  Michigan;  it  is  a  continuous 
string  of  steel  mills,  the  steel  industry. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  were  in  many  of  those  homes,  Lieutenant,  in 
running  down  some  of  this  information  that  had  been  given  you. 
What  was  the  general  appearance  of  those  houses — ^were  they  com- 
fortable or  not  ?  . 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  They  need  education.  I  did  not  go  in  so  very 
many  myself.  I  was  generally  at  headquarters,  but  I  did  go  into 
some  of  them,  and  I  can  sav  that  those  people  need  education  and 
help  on  how  to  live  comfortably;  they  do  not  know  how,  even  though 
thev  have  the  monev. 

Senator  Smith.  The  houses  themselves,  what  about  them  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  The  l)ons:es  themselves  could  be  made  very 
comfortable,  most  of  them.    Gary  is  a  pretty  little  town. 

Senator  Smfth.  It  is  the  lack  of  domestic  science  inside  the  house,, 
then  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Bitren.  Yes.  sir.  For  instance,  one  house  I  i*ememl)er, 
they  had  built  a  high  board  fence  around,  the  front  of  the  house  and 
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turned  ducks  and  chickens  in,  and  they  were  wandering  promiscously 
ai'ound  the  house.    I  suppose  that  man  had  moi'e  money  that  I  have 
,  in  the  bank,  however. 

•  The  Chairman.  Do  many  of  these  workers  own  their  own  homes? 
Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes;  a  good  many. 

The  Chairman.  Do  many  of  the  foreigners  own  their  homes? 

*  Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes;  some  of  them  do.  Some  of  them  posi- 
tively stated  that  they  wanted  to  go  back  to  the  old  country,  even 
though  they  owned  their  own  homes  and  had  money  in  the  bank. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  rooms  are  in  those  houses? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Some  of  them  were  cottages  of  two  rooms  and 
a  kitchen  downstaii*s  and  probably  two  rooms  upstairs,  or  something 
like  that. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  they  want  to  go  back  to  the  old  country? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  They  ^ive  various  reasons.  I  think  curiosity 
is  back  of  a  good  many  of  their  motives. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  going  to  stay? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  They  want  to  look  around  and  they  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  going  to  stay  or  not. 
I    Senator  Smith.  Do  they  want  a  Soviet  government? 
I    Lieut.  Van  Burex.  Yes,  sir.    They  go  back  with  their  money  and 
perhaps  establish  some  little  business,  and  then  they  will  be  wealthy 
[with  a  few  thousand  dollars  over  there. 
*    The  Chairman.  How  about  the  schools  in  Gary? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  I  understand  the  schools  are  first  rate. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  children  of  these  people  are  going  to  the 
schools  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  Yes ;  and  that  is  the  big  hope. 

Senator  Smith.  Are  any  of  them  going  to  foreign  schools? 

Lieut.  Van*Buren.  I  do  not  know  of  any  in  Gary.  The  kids  are 
usually  real  Americans,  after  they  get  to  the  school  stage. 

The"  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  compulsory 
school  law  in  Indiana  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  I  do  not  know;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  evidence  did  you  find,  if  any,  in  regard 
to  the  workers  sending  money  back  to  the  old  country,  aspecially 
the  single  men  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  There  is  very  little  of  that,  on  account  of  the 
war,  I  presume. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anytliin^  more  you  can  tell  us? 

Lieut.  Van  Bi-rex.  I  can  not  think  of  anything,  unless  there  is 
some  particular  phase  of  the  question  that  you  are  interested  in. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

If  any  of  the  witnesses  who  are  to  l>e  heard  to-morrow  are  here 
and  desire  to  testify  now,  we  can  hear  them. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  believe  our  report  will  take  considerable  time. 
Do  you  wish  to  stall  this  afternoon? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  wa  had  lx>tter  start  this  afternoon. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  OSCAR  EDWABB  ANDEESON. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
The  Chairman.  Have  you  some  kind  of  a  formal  statement  you 
want  to  make,  or  do  you  want  to  go  ahead  in  your  own  way? 
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Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  come  prepared  to  make  a  formal 
statement. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  Anderson  who  has  been  referred  to? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes;  I  suppose  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  born  and  raised  in  Chicago,  111. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  now? 

Mr.  Anderson.  At  the  present  time  I  am  a  striker. 

The  Chairman.  But  before  the  strike  what  were  you? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  was  a  guide  setter  in  the  rail  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  hold  some  official  position  with  the  labor 
organizations  at  Gary? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  president  of  Hustler  Lodge,  No.  36,  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers,  and 
chairman  of  the  Allied  Iron  and  Steel  Workei's'  Council,  in  Gary. 
The  organization  represents  all  the  steel  workers  organized. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  go  ahead  in  your  own 
way  and  tell  us  the  reasons  of  the  strike  at  Gary,  how  the  strike  is 
being  carried  on,  and  what  the  men  are  striking  for. 

Senator  Smith.  Before  that,  may  I  ask  if  you  are  an  I.  W.  W.  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smith.  Have  you  ever  been? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smith.  What  organizations  are  you  a  member  of? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers. 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  all? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Si'erling.  I  thought  you  named  one  other  organization 
when  you  gave  your  name  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  chairman  of  the  Allied  Iron  and  Steel  Work- 
ers' Council.  That  is  the  organization  that  represents  all  the  steel 
workers  in  Gary. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  have  charge  of  the  strike? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  have  charge  of  the  strike;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  But  your  name  appeared  on  the  roster  of  this 
Hungarian  socialist  meeting. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Shall  I  explain  that? 

Senator  McKellar.  Yes;  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Socialist  Party  at  one  time, 
and  was  mentioned  with  Economoff  when  I  was  secretary  of  a  tem- 
porary organization  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates  for 
Slate  and  county  officers.  I  believe  that  was  previous  to  the  election 
of  lOlG:  I  am  not  sure.  But,  however,  I  was  elected  secretary  at  this 
particular  meeting  of  the  temporary  county  council,  and  Economoff 
was  chairnum.  That  w^as  to  provide  for  the  nomination  of  candi- 
dates for  office  on  the  Socialist  ticket  for  this  particular  election. 

Senator  Sterling.  Whereabouts  was  that? 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  Gary,  Ind.     And  aft^r  the  election,  of  course, 

my  name  was  stricken  from  that  roster,  because  the  organization  did 

not  exist.     I  maintained  my  membership  in  the  Socialist  Party  up 

until  about  a  year  ago,  or  something  like  that.    I  don't  remember 
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just  when;  and  the  English  branch,  to  which  I  belonged,  does  not 
exist  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Phipps.  Is  the  Hungarian  branch  still  in  existence? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  could  not  say.  I  have  had  no  connection  with  the 
Socialist  Party  for  at  least  a  year. 

The  English  branch  was  broken  up  previous  to  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  and  has  not  been  reorganized,  and  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  reorganize  it  since  that  date.  As  to  the  other  branches,  I 
know  nothing  about  them,  because  I  have  had  no  connection  with 
them  since  that  time. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  you  do  not  belong  to  any  anarchist  asso- 
ciation ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Positively  no. 

Senator  Smith.  Have  you  ever  been  an  I.  W.  W.  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir.  I  have  been  working  in  the  steel  industry 
off  and  on  since  I  was  14  years  old.  I  came  to  Gary  in  February,  I 
believe,  of  1909,  after  serving  4  years  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
Gary  was  a  new  town  and  a  new  steel  industry,  in  which  I  was 
interested,  and  I  went  to  work  there  in  Februair  or  March,  1909, 
worked  there  until  April,  1910,  and  returned  to  Gary  a^ain  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year,  and  have  been  working  there  m  that  par- 
ticular steel  industry  from  that  day  up  until  the  22d  day  of  Septem- 
ber. I  have  lived  in  Gary  continuously  during  that  time.  About 
August  or  September  of  last  year  there  was  a  plan  put  on  fobt  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  organize  the  steelworkers  all 
over  the  country,  and  I  believe  they  started  in  Gary  or  Joliet.  How- 
ever, in  September  of  1918  they  called  mass  meetings  in  Gary  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  the  workers,  and  I  was 
one  of  the  first  to  become  a  member  of  this  particular  organization, 
and  after  the  workers  had  been  partially  organized  the  organizers 
left  the  field  for  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  myself  and  a  number 
of  others  took  up  the  work  where  they  had  left  it  off. 

Senator  Sterling.  Who  were  the  organizers  before  you  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  was  Ed  Knight  and  Glover,  of  the  black- 
smiths— I  do  not  know  his  initials — and  one  man  from  the  mine,  mill, 
and  cement  workers,  who  has  a  foreign  name,  and  I  can  not  think 
of  it.  It  is  a  rather  difficult  name  to  remember:  and  John  Fitzpat- 
rick  spoke  at  one  of  the  meetings,  and  Herbert  F.  Eeese  was  one  of 
the  organizers;  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Johnstone.  He  comes 
from  West  Virginia. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  William  Z.  Foster;  was  he  there? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  believe  William  Z.  Foster  was  ever  in 
Gary;  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  he  was  never  in  Gary.  I  will 
not  make  that  as  a  positive  statement,  but  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge he  has  never  been  there. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  ever  see  him  there  at  any  meeting? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  never  seen  him  there.  However,  we  did 
carry  on  the  work  where  these  organizers  had  left  off,  and  up  to  the 
date  of  the  strike  we  had  practically,  we  thought,  at  least,  we  had 
about  85  per  cent  of  the  Gary  mills  organized.  The  strike  was  called 
by  the  national  committee,  and  we,  with  others,  came  out  on  3trike 
on  that  date. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  gentlemen  are  familiar  with  the  de- 
mands which  caused  this  strike  or  not,  but  chief  among  them 
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Senator  Sterling.  Before  going  into  that,  to  what  extent  were 
Americans  organized? 

Mr.  Anderson.  To  what  extent? 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  Americans  were  a 
little  backward  about  coming  into  the  organization,  but  before  the 
strike  was  called  and  after  the  strike  was  called  they  came  in  in 
great  numbers,  and  I  imagine  that  about  25  per  cent  of  the  men 
organized  were  Americans.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  American  citi- 
zens but  American  born.  The  skilled  men,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the 
steel  mills  of  Gary  are  American  bom. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  proportion  in  the  mills  where  the  men 
are  out  on  strike  now  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  believe  I  can  say  safely  about  76  per  cent  of  the 
originals 

Senator  McKellar.  You  mean  of  the  entire  number? 

Senator  SMrra.  Of  the  men  in  the  plant  when  you  went  out 

Senator  McKellar.  Oh,  I  understand,  but  how  many,  about,  are 
on  a  strike,  how  many  of  the  original  number,  how  many  are  in  the 
plant  altogether? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Altogether  engaged  in  the  steel  industry  there, 
there  is  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. — 
those  two  belong  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Then  there 
is  the  bolt  and  sci*ew  workers.  It  has  been  connected  with  tlie  other 
company,  with  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  but  I  don't  know  whether  it  is 
now,  I  would  not  say.  Referring  to  the  bolt  and  screw  workers,  about 
500  are  out  on  strike.    They  came  out  on  strike  about  three  weeks 

Srior  to  September  22.  The  rest  of  them  are  probably — well,  a  few 
ays  previous  to  the  strike  I  was  called  before  two  superintendents 
for  a  certain  reason,  which  I  will  explain  later,  and  they  told  me  that 
there  are  20,000  men  working  for  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
n  Gary.  I  believe  that  was  exaggerated.  We  figure  from  general 
knowleilge  that  there  are  about  18,000. 

Senator  McKeij:^r.  About  18,000.  Well,  now,  how  many  of  those 
went  out  on  strike? 

Mr.  Anderson.  About  97  per  cent. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  how  many  are  out  dow  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  believe  I  stated  that  about  76  per  cent  are  still 
out;  that  is,  more  or  less,  out  of  that  particular  number  of  the  whole 
number  that  went  out. 

Senator  Sterling.  Wliile  76  per  cent  of  those  who  struck  are  yet 
out  on  strike,  according  to  your  statement,  have  the  places  of  any*  of 
those  been  taken  by  others,  by  new  workers? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  proportion  of  the  original  number  are 
now  employed,  do  you  think,  in  the  mills? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  the  original  number  of  strikers? 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes;  of  the  original  number  of  employees,  what 
propoHion  are  back? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Between  25  and  30  per  cent. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  how  many  men,  all  told,  would  you  think 
are  back? 

Senator  McKellar,  y^u  mean  how  many  are  working  now  ? 
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Senator  Smith.  How  many  new  men  have  come  in? 
Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  somethinis:  I  could  not  say;  but  thei*e  are 
large  numbers  of  strangers  in  the  mills  now,  mostly  Negroes,  and  the 
old  employees  who  did  not  come  out  the  first  day  of  the  strike,  and 
those  who  have  gone  back  since  the  strike,  I  would  say  that  about 
between  25  and  30  per  cent  of  these  altogether  are  in  the  mill ;  that  is, 
of  the  original  employees. 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes;  I  understand  that.     But,  compared  with 
the  original  employees,  at  that  time  you  think  which  were  about  18,000 
men,  how  many  now  would  you  say  are  employed  in  the  mill,  includ- 
ing the  original  employees? 
Mr.  Anderson.  Everybody? 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes.     Those  who  have  come  in  since  the  strike. 
Mr.  Anderson.  You  mean  what  number  of  men  were  originally 
employed  ? 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes.  What  percentage  of  the  original  force  are 
now  employed  ? 

Senator  Smith.  You  throw  him  off  on  that. 
Senator  Sterling.  Not  altogether. 

Senator  Smith.  What  number  of  men  would  you  say  are  now  at 
work  in  the  mills  ? 

Senator  Sterling.  I  think  he  understands. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  want  to  know  what  percentage  of  the  original 
number  that  went  on  strike  are  now  back  at  work? 

Senator  Sterling.  Not  the  percentage  of  that  original  number,  but 
what  percentage  of  that  original  number  would  you  find  working  in 
the  mills  now.  including  those  who  did  not  strike  and  those  who  have 
come  in  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  those  who  have  come  in  of  the  strikers? 
Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  I  would  say  about  28  or  29 — well,  about  35 
er  cent,  all  told,  including  those  wlio  did  not  go  out  and  those  who 
ave  come  in. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  would  say  about  35  per  cent? 
Mr.  Anderson.  Between  30  and  35  per  cent  is  the  estimate  given  to 
me  by  pickets  on  duty. 

Senator  Smith.  You  think  the  mill  is  running  35  per  cent? 
Mr.  Anderson.  Of  normal  capacity? 
Senator  Smith.  Yes. 
Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  not  say  that. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  think  there  are  six  or  seven  thousand 
men  at  work  now  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  say  somewhere  around  5,000  men  are  work- 
ing in  the  plant,  but  these  men,  a  great  number  of  them,  are- strangers 
brought  in  there  and  are  not  familiar  with  the  work,  and  therefore 
they  are  not  producing. 

Senator  Smith.  They  are  not  producing  that  per  cent? 
Mr.  Anderson.  They  are  not  producing  the  amount  of  material 
that  the  experienced  men  would  produce.  The  companv  employs 
those  who  go  out  trying  to  get  strikers  to  come  back,  going  from  house 
to  house,  and  they  say  that  the  plant  is  running  about  50  per  cent  of 
normal  capacity. 
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Senator  Sterling.  Are  the  different  parts  of  the  mill  in  operation 
now  ?     Are  the  different  kinds  of  work  in  the  mill  being  carried  on  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Some  parts.  The  mill  in  which  I  work  has  been 
shut  down  completely.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  operate  that 
since  the  strike. 

Senator  Piiipps.  That  is  the  rail  mill  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  rail  mill.  This  mill  employed  between  350 
and  400  men  in  normal  times. 

Senator  Phipps.  Mr.  Andei*son,  while  you  were  in  Chicago  as  a 
young  man,  before  you  went  into  the  Navy,  were  you  a  member  of  a 
union. 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir.  I  worked  in  the  Illinois  Steel  plant  at 
South  Chicago  for  a  short  time,  two  different  times,  about  five  or  six 
months  each  time;  and  then  I  worked  around  in  the  Chicago  Ship- 
building Co.,  and  also  at  the  Kenwood  Bridge  Co.  and  for  the  M.  &  1). 
Eange  Co.  and  several  smaller  companies. 

Senator  Phipps.  When  you  went  to  Gary  and  took  employment  in 
the  rail  mill  there,  you  were  there  quite  a  time  before  you  joined  the 
union  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Could  you  give  this  committee  your  leading  rea- 
sons for  going  into  a  union  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir.  The  reason  why  I,  as  well  as  a  great  num- 
ber of  others,  joined  the  union  is  because  we  felt  that  12  hours  was 
too  long  a  time  for  any  man  to  w^ork  in  that  particular  industry,  and 
the  wages  were,  on  the  average,  not  sufficient  to  give  every  man  an 
opportunity  to  support  his  family  and  send  his  children  to  school  and 
maintain  his  home  properly. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  were  your  earnings  averaging? 

Mr.  Anderson.  On  the  average  for  the  whole  pericS  my  earnings 
w^ere  probably  about  between  $4.75  and  $5  a  day,  but 

Senator  Phipps.  During  the  month  of  September,  just  before  you 
went  on  a  strike,  what  were  your  earnings  then? 

Mr.  Anderson.  $8.45  was  the  day  rate;  but  here  you  must  under- 
stand that  there  are  various  days  in  the  steel  industry  when  the  mills 
are  shut  down  and  the  men  are  thrown  on  the  mercy  of  the  world. 
They  do  not  work  and  do  not  earn  anything. 

Senator  Smith.  Take  your  last  12  months  before  you  went  on 
strike  ?    What  were  you  able  to  average  a  day  during  that  12  months  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  say  about  $9  for  the  12  months. 

Senator  Smith.  $9  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  that  would  not  include  the  time  that  I  was 
off  sick  and  lost  in  other  ways,  by  reason  of  occupational  diseases, 
such  as  rheumatism,  etc. 

Senator  Phipps.  The  days  he  Xvorked  he  averaged  $9  a  day. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  days  I  worked. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  made  over  $3,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Anderson.  IjtLst  year  when  I  made  my  income-tax  return, 
$1,995  was  what  I  paid  income  tax  on. 

Senator  McKellar.  Nearly  $3,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Nearly  $2,000. 

Senator  McKellar.  Are  you  a  married  man? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  was  up  \^t\t\l  November  4  of  last  year. 
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Senator  McKeixar.  Then  you  were  exempted  $2,000  when  you 
made  that  return,  or  did  you  only  get  $1,000? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  was  not  exempted  at  all. 

Senator  McKellar.  In  other  words,  you  just  earned  $1,995? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  was  last  year. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  see. 

Mr,  Anderson.  And  when  I  made  out  my  statement — ^this  is  just 
an  explanation — when  I  made  out  my  returns,  the  clerk  told  me  that 
I  would  be  exempted  $1,000,  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  had  been  a 
married  man,  and  when  we  sent  it  to  the  Indianapolis  office,  to  the 
collector,  he  returned  the  letter,  stating  that  I  would  not  be  exempted 
at  all,  and  I  appealed  to  the  depailment  here,  and  was  also  informed 
that  I  was  not  entitled  to  exemption. 

Senator  Smith.  The  total  returns  from  vour  work  were  a  little 
less  than  $2,000? 

Mr.  Anderson.  A  little  less  than  $2,000. 

Senator  Smith.  You  did  not  make  that  in  addition  to  what  you 
were  allowed  as  an  exemption?  Your  total  income  was  not  quite 
$2,000? 

Mr.  Anderson.  My  total  income  for  1918  was  $1,995,  according  to 
the  company's  own  statement. 

Senator  McKellar.  Then,  you  did  not  work  every  day  by  any 
manner  of  means? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir.  I  lost  a  good  deal  of  time,  owing  to  my 
wife's  illness  and  my  own. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  do  not  understand  on  what  ground  they  could 
allow  you  an  exemption  of  $1,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  1  do  not  either.  I  went  to  a  lawyer  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  put  that  matter  into  the  hands  of  a 
lawyer? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  asked  him,  and  he  said,  "We  will  write  a  letter 
to  the  Treasury  Department  here  in  Washington  and  ask  them  about 
it,"  and  we  did,  and  they  returned  the  answer,  stating  that  the  ex- . 
emption — ^there  is  a  clause  in  there  that  exempts  you  $1,000,  or 
rather  exempts  you  one-twelfth  for  every  month  that  you  had  de- 
pendents, but  this  letter  informed  me  that  that  had  been  repealed, 
or  something,  I  do  not  know  exactly  the  wording  of  it,  but,  however, 
1  was  not  exempted,  and  I  paid  the  income  on  the  $1,995,  or  rather 
the  income  as  required  by  law. 

Senator  St>:rling.  Barring  the  time  that  you  were  absent  during 
the  year  on  sick  leave,  or  because  of  illness  in  your  family,  you  worked 
continuously,  did  yon  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  whole  year? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  during  the  war  that  you  are 
talking  about,  you  rememl)er,  and  we  worked  seven  days  a  week. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  was  your  income  that  year? 

Senator  Sterling.  This  was  the  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  was  part  of  that  same  year. 

Senator  McKeli^r.  Part  of  the  same  year? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understand  this  is  the  year  1918  that  you  are 
speaking  of. 
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Senator  Smith.  Then  you  lost  a  great  deal  of  time  on  account  of 
your  wife's  illness. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  lost  some  time  on  account  of  my  wife's  sickness, 
and  also  my  own.  I  had  lumbago  and  rheumatism,  due  to  being  in 
the  water  all  the  time,  being  a  guide  setter,  who  has  to  be  in  the 
water  all  the  time.  There  are  very  few  times  that  he  does  not  get 
soaked. 

Senator  Phipps.  Your  work  as  a  guide  setter  is  mostly  while  the 
rolls  are  not  in  operation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Both. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  you  have  to  watch  them  while  the  rolling 
process  is  going  on  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Of  course,  you  can  not  be  down  under  the  rollers. 
On  a  12-hour  shift,  about  how  much  work  would  you  actually  put  in? 
What  rest  periods  would  you  have?    I  will  put  it  that  way.. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  a  guide  setter  perhaps  would  have  consider- 
able time  for  rest  periods  on  some  days.  Other  days  he  would  work 
continuously  for  the  12  hours,  and  a  guide  setter  is  an  exceptionally 
easy  job,  so  far  as  actual  work  is  concerned,  actually  being  actively 
engaged  in  doing  something. 

Senator  Phipps.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  a  guide  setter  does  his  work  whenever  he  gets 
a  chance,  whenever  the  mill  stops  rolling  for  a  few  minutes,  or 
something  like  that,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  he  would  be  continually 
there  ancf  watching,  so  that  if  anything  happens  he  can  immediately 
attend  to  it. 

Senator  Phu»p8.  Yes.  It  is  not  continuous,  but  it  is  variable,  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  of  the  operation  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smith.  In  your  own  interest,  lest  your  testimony  should  be 
questioned,  how  much  was  your  total  income  tax  that  you  paid  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  My  total  income  tax  last  year? 

Senator  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  believe  I  paid  a  dollar  and  some  cents  at  the  com- 

{xany's  office,  and  after  my  return  had  cone  to  Indianapolis  to  the  col- 
ector,  he  sent  me  a  bill  for  $60,  and  1  protested,  as  I  have  already 
explained,  and  later  when  I  found  that  I  was  in  the  wrong,  I  sent  him 
a  check  for  $60. 

Senator  Smith.  Then  you  did  get  a  credit  on  your  tax?  He  did 
not  charge  you  the  full  tax  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  may  have  gotten  some  credit,  but,  however,  I 
believe  I  had  some  additional  income  besides  that,  because  after  my 
wife  died  I  broke  up  housekeeping  and  sold  some  of  the  stuff  we  had, 
and  I  included  that  in  the  return. 

,  Senator  McKellar.  Mr.  Anderson,  what  are  you  all  striking  for? 
Just  give  us  your  reasonjs. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  eight-hour  day,  principally. 

Senator  McKeli*ar.  Wnen  you  say  an  eight-hour  day,  do  you  mean 
an  eight-hour  day  of  work? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 
.   Senator  McKei.lar.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  wages  that  you  are 
now  receiving? 
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Senator  Smith.  Per  hour? 

Senator  McKellar.  Per  hour. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  personally  satisfied  with  the  wages  I  am 
receiving  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  McKellar.  But  you  have  an  eight-hour  day,  so  far  as  the 
measurement  of  wages  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  I  know ;  but  we  still  work  12  hours  a  day. 

Senator  McKellar.  Would  you  be  willing  yourself,  as  I  under- 
stand you,  if  you  could  get  an  eight-hour  day  to  take  the  proportionate 
part  of  the  eight-hour  day?  I  mean  the  pay  per  hour.  Is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No.    I  believe  you  have  got  me  wrong  there. 

Senator  McKellvr.  What  would  you  be  willing  to  do?  You  do 
not  want  12  hours' pay  for  eight  hours'  work? 

Mr.  Anderson.  1  consider,  and  we  all  consider — ^the  strikers — that 
we  are  entitled  to  the  present  wages  and  still  work  only  eight  hours. 

Senator  McKellar.  Yes;  I  see. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  contend  that  what  we  produce  makes  sufficient 
profit  that  the  company  can  pay  us  wages  sufficient  whereby  we  can 
maintain  our  homes  and  send  our  children  to  school  and  educate  them 
the  same  as  anyone  else. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  did  you  get  before  the  war'^ 

Mr.  Anderson.  Before  the  war? 

Senator  McKellar.  Per  hour? 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  I  first  went  on  this  particular  job  that  I 
mentioned  the  wage  was  $5.25.    That  was  in  1916,  on  election  day. 

Senator  McKELiiAR.  How  much  per  hour  was  that  for  skilled 
labor?    You  are  a  skilled  laborer? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  was  your  rate? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  do  not  work  by  the  hour.  We  work  by  the 
turn. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  work  by  the  turn  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  A  12-hour  turn. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  much  per  hour  was  unskilled  labor  get- 
ting at  that  time,  on  election  day,  1916? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  remember  exactly. 

Senator  McKeli.ar.  Was  it  17  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  believe  it  was  IG^J  cents  an  hour,  or  19^  cents; 
I  would  not  be  sure. 

Senator  McKellar.  Well,  16^  cents  or  19^  cents.  Since  that  time 
it  has  been  raised  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  raised. 

Senator  McKellar.  To  42  cents? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir.  It  has  gradually  been  raised  every  now 
and  then.  During  the  war,  especially,  it  was  raised  four  different 
times. 

Senator  McKellar.  If  it  has  been  raised  from  16^  cents  to  42 
cents,  then  it  has  been  raised  much  faster  than  the  cost  of  living, 
and  so,  in  a  lesser  degree,  it  has  been  raised  faster  than  the  cost  of 
living  if  it  was  19^  cents.  Those  whose  wages  have  been  increased 
faster  than  the  cost  of  living  in  these  times  have  been  doing  pretty 
well,  haven't  they? 
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Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  say  that  those  who  have  been  so  for- 
tunate; yes. 

Senator  McKellar.  Don't  you  consider  your  wages — isn't  it  per- 
fectly apparent  that  your  wages  have  been  increased  very  largly 
over  100  per  cent  since  1916  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  have  been  increased  100  per  cent. 

Senator  McKellar.  The  cost  of  living  has  been  increased  about 
87  per  cent,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Would  you  include  rent  and  everything  else  in 
that? 

Senator  McKeli^r.  Rent  and  everything,  according  to  their  fig- 
ures. So  that  it  seems  to  me  that  as  pay  tor  the  steel  industry — it 
pays  its  employees  pretty  well.  From  what  I  could  learn  out  at 
Pittsburgh,  and  you  have  the  same  wages  at  Gary  that  they  have 
at  Pittsburgh,  is  it  not  true  that  it  is  tne  hours  of  labor  that  con- 
cerns you  more  than  the  pay  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  matter  of  right  that  a 
man  should  get  with  the  pay  that  is  good,  that  he  should  get  as  much 
l>ay  for  an  8-hour  day  as  he  does  for  a  12-hour  day  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  believe  that  a  man  should  get  sufficient  wages 
BO  that  he  may  maintain  his  home  according  to  American  standards, 
and  I  want  to  say  frankly  that  in  Gary  such  is  not  the  case  in  a 
large  percentage  of  cases. 

Senator  Smith.  Does  the  Steel  Corporation  own  most  of  the 
houses  that  the  men  rent  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Not  most  of  them ;  about  30  per  cent,  I  would  say, 
roughly,  Senator. 

Senator  McKjcllar.  What  kind  of  houses  do  you  live  in — how 
many  rooms? 

Mr.  Anderson.  These  houses,  on  an  average,  are  five  rooms.  Some 
of  them  are  six. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  what  do  they  rent  for? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  know.    This  man  here 

Mr.  Rattenbury  (interposing).  I  live  in  a  company  house,  and 
pay  $26  a  month. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  rooms? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Six  rooms. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  have  a  bathroom  ? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  it  was  built  by  the  company? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Ye^. 

Senator  McKellar.  That  is  about  one-half  of  what  we  pay  here 
in  Washington. 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  It  is  much  cheaper  than  the  average  run  of  rent 
for  that  kind  of  a  house  there.  That  same  kind  of  a  house  in  Gary, 
I  might  say,  would  be  at  least  $45  a  month,  so  that  if  the  employee 
was  not  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  company  house  to  live  m,  he 
would  have  to  pay  at  least  $45  a  month. 

Senator  Smith.  Has  the  company  put  up  the  rents  on  you  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  No,  sir;  it  has  not. 

Senator  McKeij^r,  In  other  words,  you  get  company  houses  at 
almost  50  per  cent  lej^  than  you  can  rent  houses  out  in  the  town? 
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Mr.  Eattenbuby.  Yes,  sir ;  I  would  not  say  50  per  cent ;  about  45 
per  cent. 

Senator  McKellar.  That  is  not  a  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
company,  is  it,  hardly  ? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  There  is  no  complaint  there  whatever. 

Senator  McKjillar.  No  complaint  about  rents  ? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Not  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  should  say  not.  If  you  were  here  in  Wash- 
ington, I  do  not  believe  you  could  get  a  six-room  house  for  less  than 
$50  or  $60  or  $75  a  month. 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  In  discussing  this  wage  problem — it  is  very  few 
employees  that  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  house  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  company  houses  are  there? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  I  really  do  not  know.  There  were  about  300,  I 
believe,  built  in  the  first  place.  I  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
company  since  the  mill  started.  Then,  when  the  tin-plate  was  built 
they  built  another  group  for  the  tin-plate  employees.  I  believe  that 
their  rent  there  is  more  than  the  rent  of  the  original  group  of  houses. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  many  of  the  employees  own  their  houses? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  many  oi  them  ? 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  are  not  all  paid  for.  A  good  portion  of  the 
employees  are  paying  for  their  homes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  they  borrow  money  of  the  company  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  has  been  the  practice  in  the  last  few  months. 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  A  number  of  the  employees  have  borrowed  money 
from  the  company. 

Senator  Sterling.  At  what  rate  of  interest  does  the  company  loan 
money  to  the  men  to  build  houses  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  could  not  tell  you  that.  He  knows.  [Indicating 
Mr.  Rattenbury.] 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  I  could  tell  you  a  story  about  that. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  expect  to  testify,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  interest  do  they  charge? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  The  mterest  they  charge  for  borrowed  money  is 
6  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Anderson,  you  said  something  in  answer  to  a 
question  bv  Senator  McKellar  with  regard  to  wages.  You  said)  as  I 
understood  you,  that  you  were  satisfied  with  the  wages  you  received. 
As  I  understand,  fundamentally  you  have  another  idea  about  it, 
haven't  you,  from  what  you  say?  You  take  into  consideration  the 
profits  of  which  you  produce,  and  claun  that  labor  should  have  a 
higher  percentage  than  it  has  been  receiving  of  the  we^ilth  which  it 
creates  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No  ;  I  would  not  say  that.  I  would  say  that  while 
we  produce  enough  to  give  us  the  same — ^if  we  produce  enough  to  give 
us  the  same  wages  for  8  hours  as  for  12  hours  we  should  have  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  with  a  shorter  day  ybu  could  pro- 
duce as  much  as  in  a  longer  day? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  contend  that  we  could,  yes. 
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Senator  McKellar.  Is  not  the  steel  industry,  though,  so  situated 
that  it  must  be  continuous,  and  if  you  reduce  the  day  to  an  eight- 
hour  day,  in  pnictice,  would  not  you'have  to  have  three  shifts  instead 
of  two? 

Mr.  Anderson.  YcvS,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  would  not  the  cost  be  increased  corre- 
spondingly to  the  owner?  In  other  words,  would  not  the  labor  cost 
be  just  one-third  more  if  your  contention  that  you  should  receive  the 
same  for  an  8-hour  day  as  for  a  12-hour  day  be  carried  out  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  I  contend  that  in  the  steel  industry  we  could 
produce  as  much  in  the  8  hours  as  we  are  producing  now  in  12,  and 
the  additional  shift  would  be  the  same. 

Senator  Smith.  You  contend  that  three  shifts  can  produce  one- 
third  more  than  two  shifts  would  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  say  that. 

Senator  SMirn.  That  is  your  view  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  my  view  of  it,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  about  conditions  in  the  mill?  You  have 
been  in  the  mill  business  a  ^ood  part  of  your  life? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  are  the  conditions  in  Gary  as  compared  to 
those  in  other  mills  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  I  have  worijed  in  the  South  Chicago  works 
of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  and  also  the  Pueblo  Works. 

Senator  Phipps.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  I  would  say  that  the  conditions  are  about  the 
same  in  all  three  of  those  places;  that  is,  Gary  and  Pueblo  and  South 
Chicago. 

Senator  Smith.  There  is  not  any  complaint  about  conditions,  is 
there?  They  do  all  they  can  to  make  the  conditions  favorable  to 
the  men? 

Mr.  Anderson.  To  a  certain  extent  they  do.  Now.  in  the  coke 
plant,  and  also  in  the  blast  furnaces  and  around  there,  there  are  com- 
plaints about  the  condition^  such  as  safety,  and  in  the  coke  plant 
thev  complain  of  the  sanitary  conditions  being  very  unfavorable, 
and  also  around  the  blast  furnaces. 

Senator  SMirii.  Is  yours  higlily  skilled  work? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  would  not  say  that  it  is  highly  skilled,  but 
as  a  rule  you  won't  find  men  employed  as  guide  setters  unless  they 
have  been  working  for  at  least  three  years  in  the  mill. 

Senator  Smith.  What  is  the  highest  skilled  labor  at  Gary  paid? 
What  class  of  work  is  the  highest  skilled? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  highest  skilled  is  the  rollei-s. 

Senator  Smith.  What  do  they  pay  for  that? 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  are  on  a  salary,  and  some  of  them  average 
as  high  as  $5,000  a  year  and  some  less  than  that,  possibly  as  low 
as  $3,000  a  year.     They  are  the  highest  paid  men,  and  highly  skilled. 

Senator  Smith.  "Wliat  proportion  of  the  labor  there  consists  of 
that  class  of  men? 

Mr.  Anderson.  These  highly-paid  men? 

Senator  Smitii.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  the  rollers  and  the  melters  in  the  open 
hearths.  I  suppose-^^  j']^  leas  than  10  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
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Senator  Smith.  The  two  together? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes.  In  the  mill  that  I  worked  in,  a-s  I  stated, 
we  employed  about  350  to  400  men  imder  noiTnal  conditions.  In  that 
mill  we  had  two  rollers,  one  on  each  shift  In  the  Merchant  mill 
they  have  one  i*oller  on  each  shift,  and  I  believe  there  are  seven  of 
(hem  there.  That  makes  14  rollei's  in  all,  and  I  believe  the  entire 
number  of  men  employed  in  these  7  mills  would  reach  possibly  3,000 
men. 

Senator  Phippk.  How  jnany  heli>ei^  are  there  in  the  rail  mill  in 
which  you  work? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Helpers? 

Senator  Phipps.  Rollers'  helpers. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  one  assistant  roller  on  each  turn. 

Senator  Phipps.  Who  are  the  next  men? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  fcuule  setter  on  the  finishing  rolls.  That  is 
the  occupation  that  I  was  emplo^-ed  at. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  was  intei-ested  in  your  saying  that  a  guide 
setter  was  in  water  for  a  gi-eat  deal  of  the  day.  Just  explain  that. 
Do  you  have  rubber  boots,  or  how? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Not  in  water,  but  when  you  work  around  the  rolls, 
the  water  splashes  on  you  all  the  time  and  your  clothes  get  wet, 
you  understand,  and  your  shoes,  and  of  course  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  change  clothes  every  time  3^ou  get  wet,  because  you  would 
be  changing  clothes  every  15  minutes,  sometimes,  and  at  other  times 
you  would  only  be  doing  it  once  or  twice  a  day. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  you  say  that  produces  a  certain  disease? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes;  rheumatism.  I  believe  that  that  is  what 
causes  rheumatism.  At  least,  I  have  been  told  that  suoh  is  the 
case.  It  affects  different  places.  In  the  anns,  the  wrists,  and  legs, 
or  something  like  that.  It  affects  me  to  the  extent  that  I  have 
lumbago.  I  have  been  informed  by  physicians  that  being  wet  and 
having  wet  feet  causes  this  lumbago.  I  do  not  know  anything  more 
about  it  than  that. 

Senator  Smith.  What  proportion  of  the  force  at  Gary  is  entirely 
unskilled  labor? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Entirely  unskilled? 

Senator  Smith.  IVliat  would  be  classed  as  unskilled  labor? 

Senator  Phipps.  Of  the  common  labor. 

Senator  Smith.  Common  labor? 

Mr.  Anderson.  A  very  small  per  cent.  I  could  not  just  tell  you 
what  per  cent,  but  I  would  say,  roughly  speaking,  about  20  per 
cent  of  them  are  absolutely  unskilled  in  any  way.  That  is,  they  are 
of  the  common  pick  and  shovel  kind. 

Senator  Saiith.  Common  labor. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Common  labor. 

Senator  Smith.  All  the  others  grading  from  that  up  to  the  rollei's, 
who  make  $5,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  melters.  During  the  war,  when  these  several 
increases  in  wages  were  given,  their  wages  were  increased  more  in 
proportion  than  the  others;  consequently,  it  brought  the  laborei's' 
wages  up  nearer  to  the  level  than  it  did  the  others. 

Senator  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is.  the^-  weie  raised  greater  in  proportion  than 
the  rest. 
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Senator  Piiipps.  Mr.  Anderson,  how  lonp;  did  you  say  you  had 
been  working  at  Gary  in  this  mill  prior  to  September  22?  When 
did  you  ftp  to  Gary? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  went  thei'e  in  January  or  February  of  1901,  and 
I  left  in  April,  IDIO,  and  returned  a^ain  in  September,  1910,  and 
worked  there  up  until  the  22d  of  September  of  this  year,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  months  in  which  the  mills  were  shut  down  com- 
pletely, and  of  coui*se  I  went  around  to  different  places  at  that 
time. 

Senator  Piiipps.  During  your  experience  there,  what  did  you 
note  as  to  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  men,  when  anything  went 
wrong,  that  they  thought  it  necessary  to  complain  about,  would 
they  go  to  the  foreman  in  charge? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  no;  not  very  often.  They  would  generally 
go  to  the  man  that — any  gi*oup  of  men  has  a  leader,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  man  that  they  look  up  to  to  do  the  talking  for  them. 

Senator  Piiipps.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  I  was  c*onsidered  one  of  those  among  the 
skilled  men  in  that  particular  mill  where  I  was  employed,  and 
whenever  anything  was  wrong,  they  would  come  to  me  and  we 
would  talk  it  over,  a  group  of  us,  and  sometimes  we  went  to  the 
foreman  of  the  plant,  but  other  times  we  did  not  see  him,  because  of 
previous  experience  we  knew  that  it  would  not  do  any  good,  and  we 
simply  dropped  it  there:  we  growled  about  it,  and  we  dropped  it 
there. 

Senator  I^hipps.  You  referi-ed  to  having  some  differences  with 
some  of  the  officials  shortly  before  this  strike. 

Mr.  Anderson.  No;  that  was  not  a  difference,  exactly.  Before- this 
strike  was  called — about  three  weeks  before  this  strike  was  called — 
the  company  started  a  movement  on  foot  to  discourage  men  going 
on  strike  and  also  to  discourage  them  from  joining  the  union,  and 
they  carried  that  on  all  during  the  campaign;  and  at  this  particular 
time  they  were  anxious  to  prevent  a  strike,  and  they  selected  super- 
intendents who  were  fairly  good  speakers  and  sent  them  to  different 
departments;  they  covered  the  entire  plant,  one  department  at  a 
time,  and  they  would  call  sometimes  all  of  the  employees  into  the 
office  or  at  some  designated  place  and  tell  them  a  little  story  about 
why  they  should  not  go  on  strike,  etc.,  and  at  other  times  they 
would  take  one  man  out  at  a  time  and  talk  to  him  on  the  subject. 
And  at  this  particular  time,  being  the  chairman  of  the  Steel  Workers' 
Council,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Comstock,  who  was  master  mechanic 
in  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  plant  at  Gary,  and  a  timekeeper  by  the 
name  of  Mr.  Nygaard,  sent  for  me  to  appear  at  Comstock's  office,  and 
I  went  before  them.  That  was  a  few  days  previous  to  the  strike ;  and  I 
was  in  there  for  about  an  hour  and  tVventy  nunutes,  or  something  like 
that,  and  they  discussed  various  phases  of  the  strike  and  tried  to  im- 
press upon  my  mind  the  futility  and  absurdity  of  the  strike,  and  tried 
to  point  out  to  me  especially  tnat  there  was  no  possible  chance  of  us 
ever  winning  the  strike,  because  the  company  had  every  means  at 
their  disposal  to  prevent  us  winning  it,  such  as  money  unlimited, 
and  they  could  shut  down  one  plant  and  run  another  one,  and  vari- 
ous other  excuses ;  and  also  tried  to  point  out  to  me  that  if  I  would 
exert  as  much  effort  Jj^  the  interest  of  the  company  as  1  did  in  the 
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interest  of  the  organization  of  mv  fellow  workingmen  I  would  in- 
time  be  on  the  same  footing  as  they  were;  and  various  arguments 
were  presented  to  me  why  I  shoum  not  go  on  strike  and  why  I 
shoula  not  interest  myself  in  this  organization  of  workers.  That  is 
the  time  I  had  reference  to  when  I  was  called  before  these  two 
gentlemen. 

Senator  Phipps.  Well,  that  was  after  you  had  joined  the  union  and 
they  knew  that  you  were  a  member  of  the  union? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sit;  they  knew  that  I  was  president  of  the 
council. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  you  continued  working  up  until  the  strike 
was  called? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  When  vou  joined  their  union — ^we  have  had  some 
testimony  on  this  point,  or  the  payment  of  dues  and  initiation  fees — 
is  there  a  regular  initiation  fee  i 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  initiation  fee  at  the  time  of  this  organization 
campaign  was  $3. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  do  you  know  if  any  part  of  that  went  to  the 
organizer  as  a  payment. for  signing  up  the  men? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  know  for  a  positive  fact  that  in  Gary  it  did  not. 
There  may  have  been  one  or  two  organizers  that  had  applications 
and  did  not  turn  them  in,  or  something  like  that,  but  after  he  did  do 
that — no  one  was  ever  accused  of  doing  it,  to  my  knowledge,  and  I 
attended  the  convention  of  this  organization  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  in 
May,  and  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind  brought  up. 

Senator  Phipps.  Then,  of  course,  while  the  members  of  the  union 
are  working  they  pay  certain  regular  dues  monthly? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  this  organization's  dues  were  $1.25  a 
month. 

Senator  Phipps.  $1.25  a  month? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  when  you  are  on  strike  you  have  no  further 
dues  to  pay;  your  dues  cease? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir;  according  to  the  constitution  we  are  sup- 
posed to  pay  our  dues. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  are  you  going  to  pay  them  if  you  are  not 
employed  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  in  that  case  you  defer  payment  until  you  are 
employed. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  strike  benefits  are  being  paid  at  the  present 
time  in  Gary? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  strike  benefits  by  the  Amalgamated  should  be, 
according  to  the  constitution,  $6  a  week,  I  believe,  but  on  this  par- 
ticular strike,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  so  large  a  number  of 
men  involved,  the  organization  committee  figured  that  it  could  not 
pay  strike  benefits  to  the  strikers  individually,  so  they  concluded  to 
pool  their  benefits  among  all  the  organizations  and  establish  commis- 
saries in  the  different  strike  zones,  and  then  we  took — each  organiza- 
tion has  its  local  treasury  from  which  they  draw  funds  to  membei*s 
who  are  in  need.  We  have  taken  care  of  quite  a  number  in  Gary 
during  this  strike.  Even  in  the  first  week  of  the  strike  we  found 
it  necessary  to  take  care  of  a  number  of  familie^s,  such  as  buying- 
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shoes  for  the  children  so  that  they  could  go  to  school,  and  every- 
thing in  connection  with  that. 

Senator  Phipps.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  any  figures  as  to  the 
membership  of  the  American  Federation  of  Lablor  m  the  United 
States?    Do  you  know  what  the  total  membership  is? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  could  not  say  positively. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  believe  Mr.  Gompers  made  the  statement  that 
the  sum  total  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  4,000,000  members. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  could  not  verify  that  statement.  I  only  have  the 
word  of  the  organizers  and  Mr.  Gompers,  and  the  statement  has 
been  made  on  various  occasions  that  it  was  about  4,000,000  members. 

Senator  Pmrt^s.  About  4,000,000  members? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Now,  the  highest  figure  stated  here  by  any  wit- 
ness during  our  hearings  as  to  the  number  of  men  on  strike  was 
360,000,  in  round  figures.  Does  it  seem  possible  that  with  4,000,000 
members — and  you  paid  yourself  an  initiation  fee  of  $3,  and  where 
dues  are  assessed  $1.25  a  month,  or  $15  a  year,  for  dues — ^that  with 
4,000,000  members  that  they  can  not  take  care  of  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  their  membership  by  paying  them  weekly  strike  benefits 
while  out  on  strike? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  will  explain  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge* 
Each  craft  takes  care  of  its  own  members,  and  there  are  24  inter- 
national unions,  or  24  different  crafts  involved  in  this  strike.  Now, 
there  are  a  number  of  other  crafts  connected  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  who  are  not  on  strike,  but  who  have  been  on 
strike  at  various  times,  or  perhaps  may  be  using  their  funds  for  some 
purpose  or  other,  such  as  organizing  and  things  of  that  kind,  and 
building  labor  temples  or  establishing  newspapers  or  something  in 
connection  with  their  work,  and  consequently  their  funds  are  not 
available  for  this  strike. 

Senator  Smith.  Only  the  funds  of  the  particular  craft  go  to  the 
payment  of  benefits  to  that  craft? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smith.  To  the  individual  membei-s  of  that  craft? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Smith.  And  the  whole  Federation  of  Labor  membership 
do  not  assume  it,  do  they? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir;  they  do  not. 

Senator  Smith.  And  each  craft  acts  by  itself? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Each  craft  pays  its  own  wav. 

Senator  Smith.  In  the  olden  times  of  the  railroads,  the  engineei*s 
brotherhood  and  the  firemen's  brotherhood,  and  the  blacksmiths  and 
the  trainmen,  all  of  the  particular  crafts  took  care  of  their  pai-ticu- 
lar  branch;  the  engineers  took  care  of  the  engineers;  the  firemen  took 
care  of  the  firemen,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  understand  that  these  other  crafts  pay 
initiation  fees  and  dues  on  about  the  same  basis  as  the  Amalgamated  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  I  believe  on  the  average;  yes.  At  some 
particular  point  they  may  pay  a  higher  initiation  fee,  or  they  may 
pay  more  dues,  but  on  the  whole,  averaged  up  altogether,  I  believe 
they  pay  about  the  same,  froii^  $1  to  $1.60. 
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Senator  Phipps.  Have  you  stopped  to  figure  that  eliminating  that 
question  of  initiation,  that  if  the  estimate  of  4,000,000  members  is 
nearly  accurate,  that  there  is  an  annual  fund  involved  of  $60,000,000 
paid  into  the  24  internationals  affiliated  in  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  I  have  never  figured  it  out,  but  I  imagine 
that  it  is  an  enormous  sum  of  money. 

Senator  Phipps.  Well,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  arithmetic,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  but  out  of  that  sum  must  come  all  rents 
and  sick  benefits  and  organization  expenses,  such  as  during  the  cam- 

Eaign  for  the  organization  qf  the  steel  workers,  thousands  of  dollars 
ave  been  spent  for  hall  rents  and  paying  extra  organizers  and  the 
expenses  of  travel  from  place  to  place  and  advertising. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  are  an  omcial  of  your  own  lodge;  were  you 
under  salary  for  that  position  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  act  as  an  organizer? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  did  not  act  as  an  organizer  in  that  sense.  I 
voluntarily  went  about  and  organized  men,  and  asked  them  to  come 
into  the  or^nization.    I  never  was  salaried. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  had  no  compensation  for  getting  in. new 
members  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  None  whatever.  Positively  no.  At  the  time  that 
I  attended  the  convention  I  was  paid  my  wages  and  expenses,  the 
wages  that  I  was  getting  in  the  mill,  but  I  never  received  any  com- 
pensation, and  no  one  else,  to  my  knowledge,  outside  of  the  regular 
organizers  were  paid  for  that  kind  of  work. 

Senator  Phipps.  Are  the  organizer's  paid  more  while  there  is  a 
strike  on  than  they  ai-e  while  there  is  no  strike? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge,  they  are  not.  There 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  be.  If  they  were  paid  more  during  a 
strike  than  during  times  when  there  is  not  any  trouble,  I  imagme 
there  would  be  quite  a  rumpus  among  some  of  the  membership. 

Senator  Phipps.  Of  coui-se,  I  do  not  believe  that  statement  waj^ 
made  in  this  hearing,  in  these  hearings,  and  I  do  not  want  to  give 
you  that  impression.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  testified  that  he  has  been  re- 
ceiving $60  a  week,  but  in  the  early  part  of  September  his  com- 
pensation was  raised  to  $75  per  week. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  believe  that  I  could  explain  that.  T  think  in 
September,  or  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  September,  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor  had  its  annual  convention,  and  at  such  times  they 
reduce  the  wages  or  raise  them  of  the  various  officers  according  to  the 
expenses  that  they  incur,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  at  that  time,  at 
that  particular  convention,  they  raised  wages  of  the  president  of  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  reelected 
president  and  benefited  by  that  increase  in  wages.  That  is  the  only 
way  I  can  explain  it.  At  our  convention  in  Louisville  we  raised  the 
wages  of  our  president  and  the  various  other  officers. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  know  of  any  movement  l)eing  considered 
or  that  is  under  way  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  men  in  other 
industries,  such  as  the  railroad  work,  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
the  steel  strike  or  the  steel  strikers? 
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Mr.  Anderson.  We  had  hoped  for  that,  but  we  have  not  received 
any  favorable  reports.  In  other  words,  we  have  not  heard  anything 
that  would  lead  us  to  think  that  such  would  be  the  case.  We  had 
hoped  to  be  supported  by  the  railroad  workers  who  were  particularly 
employed  in  the  steel  industry.    We  did  not  expect 

Senator  Phipps.  Just  a  moment,  please.  Now,  this  Amalgamated 
Association,  which  is  a  branch  of  tne  Internationals  you  belong  to, 
has  it  any  lodges  or  membership  in  any  other  country — in  Canada, 
for  instance? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  you  would  expect  the  support  from  your 
members  in  Canada  during  the  strike,  would  you  not,  financial  sup- 
port? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Financial  support?  It  would  become  necessary  to 
assess  the  members,  the  members  in  Canada  would  also  be  involved, 
I  believe ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  number  of 
members  you  have  in  Canada,  in  the  Canadian  industry? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir ;  I  have  no  idea  of  the  number  of  members 
in  Canada  belonging  to  the  amalgamated,  but  I  would  think  from 
representations  at  the  convention  that  there  are  possibly  4,000  or 
5,000  members  there.  That  is  just  a  personal  opinion  oi  mine.  I 
have  no  foundation  for  it. 

Senator  Phipps.  There  are  at  least  three  or  four  large  plants  in 
Canada,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Such  as  the  Dominion  Works? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  There  is  one  in  Montreal 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  at  The  Soo? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  believe  the  Dominion  Steel  &  Iron 
Co. 

Senator  Phipps.  The  Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  is  all. 

Senator  McKeixar.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  with 
reference  to  the  hours  of  labor.  Are  there  any  considerable  number 
of  employees  that  prefer  the  longer  hours  and  to  get  the  pay  for 
time  and  a  half? 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  other  words-^^ 

Senator  McKellar  (interrupting).  In  other  words,  do  the  em- 
ployees, some  of  the  employees — ^it  has  been  stated  that  some  of  the 
employees  prefer  the  longer  hours  because  they  get  time  and  a  half 
overtime. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes;  I  believe  there  are  some. 

Senator  McKeix.ar.  To  what  extent  is  that  feeling  prevalent  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  percentage  is  very  small.    I  would  not  state 
what  percentage,  but  I  personally  have  not  come  in  contact  with  any 
such  individual  that  cared  to  work  longer  hours,  because  of  the  fact 
that  he  received  time  and  a  half  overtime. 
141410— 19— PT  2 oo 
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Senator  McKellar.  It  rather  seemed  to  me  that  that  was  your 

()rincipal  question,  the  actual  eight-hour  day — eight  hours  of  actual 
abor. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  main  issue. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  want,  as  I  understand  you,  is  an  eight- 
hour  day,  and  you  want  living  wages? 
/    Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

j     The  Chairman.  And  by  living  wages,  you  mean  wages  that  will 
,  enable  you  to  live  accordmg  to  the  standards  of  the  j&ierican  life 
/  and  to  raise  your  children  and  to  educate  them  according  to  the  Amer- 
ican standards? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  think  that  that  is  aji  issue  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  have  sympathy  with.  I  know  that  I  would  have 
a  sympathetic  interest,  for  one ;  but  don't  you  think  that  you  could 
accomplish  those  things  better  and  have  a  more  sympathetic  hearing 
if  you  rid  your  organization  of  these  Reds,  who  want  to  destroy  the 
Government?  Why  don't  you  get  rid  of  them?  Why  don't  you 
purge  your  organization  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  any  member  of  a  labor  organization  con- 
nected with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  must  live  up  to  the 
constitution  of  that  organization. 

Senator  McKellar.  As  against  his  Government? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No;  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  your  constitution  is  not  in  conflict 
with  the  Government? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  Government. 

Senator  McKellar.  But  these  men  are  against  the  Government. 
Why  can't  you  get  rid  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  are  not  spreading  their  propaganda  in  the 
meetings,  and,  according  to  the  by-laws,  nothing  of  a  political 
nature 

Senator  McKellar.  But  this  comjnittee  finds  it  at  every  turn. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  advocate  those  things  yourself?  You 
have  not  advocated  them  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  advocated  them,  and  I  would 
not  advocate  them,  and  they  are  not  being  advocated  in  the  meeting. 

The  Chahiman.  You  care  for  this  Government  and  you  believe  in 
this  Government,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  there  are  wrongs  to  be  righted,  you  believe 
that  they  can  be  righted  by  the  ballot? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  want  to  bring  up  your  children  in  this 
country,  and  you  believe  that  this  is  the  land  of  great  opportunity, 
and  you  are  not  in  sympathy  with  those  men  who  get  into  your  or- 

fanization  for  the  purpose  of  boring  from  within  and  succeeded  in 
reaking  down  the  organization? 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  they  are  not  succeeding  in  breaking  down  the 
organization.  I  can  not  see  how  a  possible  250  or  300  men  in  the 
city  of  Gary,  with  a  population  of  75,000  men,  is  going  to  break 
down  the  entire  organization  as  it  stands  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  they  hurt  the  work  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor? 
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Mr.  Anderson.  They  may  hurt  it.  There  is  no  question  about 
that;  but  as  long  as  they  are  not  showing  it,  we  can  not  question  a 
man  as  to  his  religious  affiliation  or  party  affiliation  when  he  applies 
for  membership. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  can  question  a  man  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  is  a  loyal  American  citizen,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  can  make  your  federation  a  federation 
of  Americans,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  do. 

Senator  McKellar.  Yet  we  have  had  men  up  here  4)efore  this  com- 
mittee and  say  they  are  against  th^  Government,  and  say  that  they  are 
advisers  to  the  leaders  of  the  strike.  Mr.  Margolis  said  that  he  was  an 
attorney  and  an  adviser  for  the  leaders  of  this  strike.  He  declares 
himself  against  the  Government,  he  wants  to  be  rid  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  every  other  Government  of  the  world.  Why 
can't  you  get  rid  of  that  kind  of  man.  and  why  do  you  go  to  those 
kind  of  men  for  advice? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  do  try  to  eliminate  him 

Senator  McICell.vr  (continuing).  Legal  or  any  other  kind  of  ad- 
vice.   Men  like  Foster  and  Margolis 

Mr.  Anderson  (interrupting).  We  never  find  these  men  until  there 
is  a  strike. 

Senator  McKeli.ar.  You  will  find  them  in  every  meeting  near  a 
strike.  They  have  done  your  strike  cause  more  harm  than  all  the  rest 
of  your  troubles  put  together.  These  men  like  Foster  and  Margolis 
will  do  your  cause  more  haim  with  the  American  people  than  any 
other  one  factor  or  all  of  the  factors. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  organization  has  not  the 
power  to  oust  these  men  or  to  elect  them  to  oflBce. 

Senator  McKellar.  Why  haven't  they?  Mr.  Foster  holds  office 
under  that  organization.  Do  they  go  in  there  and  take  charge  of  the 
offices  and  elect  themselves? 

Mr.  Andj^son.  They  were  appointed  at  the  Federation  meeting, 
not  by  the  rank  and  file  but  by  the  delegates  to  that  convention. 

Senator  McKellar.  But  the  rank  and  file  should  get  rid  of  the  dele- 
gates, if  they  want  those  kind  of  men. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  can  not  get  the  men  you  want  always. 

Senator  McKellar.  It  is  vei-y  unfortunate  for  the  organization 
when  you  elect  men  like  Foster  and  advisory  fellows  like  Margolis. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  takes  time  to  make  changes  in  the  constitution  or     . 
to  unseat  unfavorable  officials.    It  has  been  tried  out  at  different  times     ^ 
to  change  the  constitution,  and  sometimes  it  turns  out  favorably,  but 
other  times  it  does  not.    You  have  to  wait  another  year  until  you  get 
another  chance. 

Senator  McKellar.  Mr.  Anderson,  you  appear  to  be  a  fair  and  hon- 
es:t  American  citizen,  and  an  honest  believer  m  the  right  of  labor,  and     i 
standing  up  for  the  proper  wage,  and  can  not  you  see  that  when  a   ,/ 
man  like  Mr.  Foster,  with  his  views,  is  put  in  charge,  virtually  put  in  ij 
charge  of  the  strike,  as  the  secretary  general  of  the  strike,  that  he  is  | 
doing  your  cause  infinite  harm,  and  men  like  you,  good  American  citi-  / 
zens,  like  you,  should  tak<^  steps  to  remove  a  man  like  that  from  the 
position  of  power  and  infl"^^^^- 
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Mr.  Anderson.  I  wo^ild  say  that  I  am  opposed  to  anything  like  that, 
where  it  is  doing  our  cause  harm ;  but  as  I  have  already  stated,  these 
changes  can  not  oe  brought  about  only  at  the  proper  time,  in  our  con- 
ventions and  special  conferences. 

Senator  McICellar.  Were  you  in  the  convention  at  Atlantic  City! 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Nor  at  Milwaukee  in  the  year  1918? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member?  When  did 
you  join  the  Amalgamated  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  became  a  member  of  the  Amalgamated,  I  believe, 
in  September,  1918,  September  or. October,  1918. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  you  have  already  stated  that  so  far 
as  you  are  concerned,  you  would  be  willing  to  end  the  strike  if  you 
had  an  eight-hour  day  and  living  wages? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  most  of  the  men  feel  the  same  way? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  say  that  they  do. 

Senator  McKeller.  Do  the  American  men  who  are  in  the  strike, 
like  yourself,  pretty  generally  feel  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Just  speaking  for  myself,  and  giving  my  own 
^idea  about  the  foreigners  that  we  met,  what  I  saw  of  them  around 
'  Pittsburgh,  I  would  say  that  they  were  very  ignorant  and  know  little 
of  the  things  that  are  going  on,  and  are  just  being  led  by  the  or- 
ganizers.   The  Americans  are  not  that  way,  of  course. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  not  admit  that  they  were  being  led  around 
in  this  particular  strike.  I  know  that  they  are  not  in  Gary,  because 
they  want  the  same  things  that  I  want,  positively.  If  I  had  not 
personified  in  my  actions,  and  if  they  had  not  wanted  the  same 
thin^  that  I  wanted,  exactly,  certainly  they  never  would  have  been 
satisfied  to  have  me  in  the  position  that  I  am  in. 

Senator  KcKeller.  Have  you  ever  talked  with  your  own  com- 
panies' officei's  or  their  representatives  in  reference  to  establishing 
an  eight-hour  day,  three  shifts,  and  agreeing  upon  a  scale  of  wages? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  company  officials,  do  you  mean? 

Senator  McKellar.  Yes;  would  not  that  be  the  sensible,  every- 
day, American  way  of  arranging  the  matter,  for  the  representatives 
of  labor  to  go  to  your  employers  and  attempt  at  any  rate  to  arrange 
an  eight-hour  day,  with  a  living  wage,  if  that  can  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  that  can  be  done. 

Senator  McKeixar.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  try  it? 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  has  been  tried. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  it  was  turned  out,  it  was  tried  without 
success. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  why  the  strike  was  not  postponed 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States  requested  it? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  know  that  the  strike  date  was  set  for  September 
22,  quite  a  long  time  ago,  I  would  imagine  several  montlis,  some 
time  ago  last  summer,  we  took  the  strike  vote  up  throughout  the 
( ountry  in  the  steel  industry,  and  voted  to  strike  on  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember unless  Judge  Gary  consented  to  meet  with  our  committ^, 
and  since  he  did  not  meet  with  out  committee,  the  strike  was  called. 
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The  Chairman.  How  was  this  committee  selected  to  meet  Judge 
Ganr? 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  particular  committee? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  know.  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  organ- 
ization when  this  committee  was  selected.  This  committee  is  what 
is  known  as  the  organization  committee. 

The  Chairman.  But  would  they  have  a  right  to  go  ahead  and  hold 
a  meeting  without  consulting  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir;  we  had  a  conference  in  Chicago  for  those 
in  Chicago  last  summer,  and  we  decided  before  the  representatives 
of  the  various  organizations  in  the  Chicago  district  demanded  that 
they  have  representation,  and  that  the  demands,  if  there  were  any 
presented,  must  first  be  voted  on  by  the  rank  and  file.  They  had  no 
authority  to  act  without  our  consent. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  this  particular  committee,  that  tried  to  see 
Judge  Gary,  how  was  that  committee  selected? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  know  how  that  committee 
was  selected. 

Senator  McKellar.  When  the  President  wrote  to  Mr.  Gompers,  or 
telegraphed  to  Mr.  Gompers,  asking  that  the  strike  be  postponed  in 
view  of  the  labor  conference  that  was  to  be  held  there,  %vas  that  sub- 
mitted to  you  as  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  strike ;  was  that  ques- 
tion submitted  to  you? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  believe  in  Mr.  Foster's  testimony,  or  the 
testimony  of  some  one  else,  it  was  stated  that  after  a  conference  with 
Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Tighe  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  that  the  President's 
request  was  turned  down.  Did  you  understand  that  that  was  what 
was  done  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Through  the  press  we  were  given  to  understand 
that. 

Senator  McKellar.  In  other  words,  the  rank  and  file  were  not 
consulted  at  all  about  whether  or  not  they  should  accede  to  the 
President's  request,  or  to  Mr.  Gompers's  request? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Not  at  that  time ;  it  was  not. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  these  three  men  just  had  absolute 
control? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  say  that  they  did. 

Senator  Walsh.  Some  one,  Mr.  Gompers,  or  some  one,  claimed  that 
the  situation  was  such  that  the  men  were  so  restless,  and  their  hearts 
were  set  upon  the  strike,  that  they  could  not  have  controlled  the 
situation.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  that  situation  existed  at  Gary 
generally  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  to  submit — ^there  is  quite  a  little 
story  connected  with  it.  All  during  this  organization  campaign  the 
employees  who  were  active  and  who  were  considered  as  active  in  the 
organization  campaign  in  Gary  were  being  intimidated.  Numbers 
and  numbers  of  them  were  discharged  for  Sieir  union  activities. 

Senator  Walsh.  We  have  not  got  very  much  evidence  of  that. 
That  suggestion  has  been  made  from  time  to  time,  but  there  has  not 
been  much  evidence  produced  here  of  specific  cases  of  that.  I  think 
I  am  correct  about  thaf 


that. 
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Senator  Phipps.  You  are  correct,  but  Mr.  Anderson  testified  that, 
although  he  was  known  to  be  a  union  man  prior  to  September  22,  he 
was  kept  on  the  roll  until  the  strike  was  called. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  was  kept  on  the  roll;  I  will  admit  that,  but  a 
number  of  others  were  discharged,  but  they  contend  they  were  being 
intimidated  for  being  active  in  the  organization. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  of  those? 
Could  you  give  them  to  us  so  we  could  look  them  up?  I  do  not  mean 
to  doubt  your  word ;  I  think  you  are  giving  us  the  facts. 

Mr.  Anderson.  A  particular  friend  of  mine — ^I  will  cite  you  the 
instance — a  Mr.  Luchs,  Mr.  E.  A.  Luchs.  He  was  working  in  the 
Merchant  mills  and  was  selected  a  delegate  to  the  convention  of  this 
amalgamated  association  in  Louisville  in  May.  Two  weeks  previous 
to  the  day  of  the  convention  he  notified  his  foreman  he  was  going 
to  this  convention  and  would  like  to  be  off  a  couple  of  weeks.  He 
said,  "All  right;  go  ahead."  This  is  Mr.  Luchs's  statement  to  me. 
Luchs  is  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  and  I  think  he  speaks  the 
truth;  at  least,  I  am  satisfied  he  does.  He  informed  the  foreman  he 
Avould  ffo.  On  the  day  previous  to  the  day  he  was  to  leave  for  this 
particular  point  to  attend  the  convention  he  told  the  foreman,  "I 
am  going  to-morrow."  The  foreman  said,  "  If  you  go  to  that  con- 
vention it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  come  back  to  work."  Her 
says,  "All  right;  if  that  is  the  way  you  feel  about  it.  I  am  going  to 
this  convention.  I  told  you  two  weeks  ago  I  wanted  to  go  and  you 
promised  I  could  go,  and  therefore  I  am  going,"  and  he  went  to  the 
convention,  and  has  been  refused  employment  since. 

Senator  McKellar.  That  was  last  May? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  was  last  May. 

Senator  McKeli^r.  That  was  a  man  named  F.  A.  Luchs? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  company  did  he  work  for? 

Mr.  Anderson.  He  worked  for  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  Gary  works. 

Senator  McKellar.  That  is  one  of  what  is  commonly  called  the 
Steel  Trust  companies  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  one  case.  There  are  several  other 
cases.  I  do  not  know  the  men  personally,  but  I  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  them  since  that  time.  I  do  not  remember  their  names 
exactly,  but  there  is  a  number  of  them.  However,  the  men  who  are 
working  in  the  mills  became  incensed  at  such  treatment,  and  they 
were  clamoring  for  a  strike  because  they  did  not  know  what  daj 
they  would  be  discharged.  The  man  named  Titus,  previous  to  his 
becoming  active  in  the  organization,  had  been  given  turns  as  a  first 
helper  in  the  open  hearth,  and  after  that  he  never  had  a  chance  to 
get  these  extra  turns.  They  were  given  to  another  man,  and  he  did 
not  know  what  day  he  was  going  to  be  discharged  j  he  felt  any  day 
might  be  his  last,  and  numbers  of  others  were  just  in  the  same 
position;  they  were  demanding  that  we  call  this  strike  before  any 
more  of  our  members  were  discharged. 

Senator  Phipps.  The  question  Senator  Walsh  asked  you  was  prac- 
tically the  one  I  had  in  mind.  I  want  to  state  it  again,  please,  and 
in  a  little  different  form.  Suppose  your  officials  of  your  lodges  had 
said  to  the  men,  "'At  the  request  of  President  Wilson,  it  is  desired  to 
postpone  the  strike  date  from  September  22  imtil  after  the  labor 
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meeting  in  Washington  on  October  6,"  do  you  think  the  men  would 
have  disobeyed  that  request  or  would  they  still  have  gone  out  on  the 
strike  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  would  have  obeyed  that  request,  I  think. 
I  am  satisfied  they  would. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question,  Mr.  Ander- 
son. Some  time  ago  in  your  yestimony  you  started  to  say,  in  sub- 
stance, "  I  do  not  tnink  300  men  control  the  sentiment  or  views  of  a 
community  of  30,000  people,"  having  in  mind  that  there  was  sonae 
un-American  organization  of  about  300  men  in  Gary.  To  what  did 
you  refer,  Mr.  jGiderson,  I.  W.  W.,  Bolsheviki,  or  what? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  referred  to  what  is  known  as  the  Reds.  * 

Senator  Walsh.  And  do  you  say  to  this  committee,  as  a  patriotic 
American  citizen,  that,  so  far  as  you  know  later  conditions  m  Gary, 
there  are  not  more  than  300?  I  myself  think  that  is  a  great  num- 
ber, but  there  are  not  more  than  300  Reds  in  Gary  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  thinff  there  are  over  300. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  they  a  well-recognized  society,  with  officers 
and  meetings? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Walsh.  Not  to  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir.  The  Socialistic  Party,  they  have  meet- 
ing places. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  is  ^  political  organization  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  so  far  as  the  I.  W.  W.  and  the  so-called  Reds 
are  concerned,  if  they  have  any  meeting  places  there  I  do  not  know 
where  they  are. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  far  as  the  Reds  took  part  in  politics,*  or  have 
taken  part  in  politics,  they  belong  to  the  Socialistic  Party,  do  they 
not? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  if  they  take  part  in  politics 

Senator  Walsh.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  all  Socialists,  by  any  means, 
are  Reds,  but  they  seem  to  line  with  that  organization,  if  any? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Not  always.  The  great  majority  of  them  do  ndt 
line  with  any  political  party  at  all. 

Senator  McKellar.  They  vote  for  anything  that  will  kick  up 
a  row. 

The  Chairman.  The  most  of  them  do  not  vote,  I  imagine. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  was  somewhat  impressed  with  your  remark 
that  these  men  got  into  your  organizations  and  you  do  not  discover 
their  radicalism  until  a  strike  or  something  of  that  kind  turns  up. 
Is  that  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  the  Senators  had  in  mind  when  they  were 
discussing  the  lack  of  public  sentiment,  or  the  difficulty  under  which 
you  were  laboring  in  this  strike  by  reason  of  not  having  public 
sentiment,  was  the  fact  that  the  public,  I  thinks  when  they  read  the 
story  of  a  man  like  this  lawyer  tnat  was  here,  Margolis,  and  Taylor, 
that  they  have  many  followers ;  that  they  have  many  ^mpathizers ; 
that  they  are  a  bad  apple  in  tne  barrel,  and  it  would  lead  to  very 
great  destruction  of  nmdamental  American  princiijles.  Among 
workingmen  I  think  there  is  a  general  feeling  in  America  that  labor 
owes  it  to  itself  fo  staj^p  that  out  rapidly  and  thoroughly.  ^ 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir.    Whije  the  great  number  of  these  people 

who  are  classified  as  Bolsheviks,  and  anarchists,  and  Reds  are  to  a 

^reat  extent  considered — ^well,  just  a  common  expression,  as  a  little 

i  loose  upstairs.    That  is  the  way  they  are  considered  by  the  average 

member  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Senator  Waush.  There  seems  to  be  existing  a  persistent — ^there 
seems  to  be  an  atmosphere,  whether  put  on  purposely  or  not  I  will 
not  say,  to  have  it  appear  that  this  is  a  strike  promoted  and  carri^ 
out  by  radical  extremists. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  press  of  this 
country. .  I  have  noted  it  especially  in  Ciary.  I  know  Gary.  I  am 
well  satisfied  that  I  know  the  city. of  Gary  as  well  as  the  average 
citizen,  and  I  do  know  that  there  was  nothing  in  Gary  to  warrant 
such  ridiculous  stories  as  appeared  in  the  newspapers.  I  know  that 
men's  houses  were  broken  into  by  the  military  authorities,  and  it  was 
reported  that  firearms  and  tons  of  JRed  literature  was  taken  from 
these  homes,  which  I  know  for  a  positive  fact  was  absolutely  untrue. 
Now,  this  same  Paul  Glaser,  he  lives  way  out  in  the  country,  what 
is  considered  out  in  the  country  from  Gary,  and  the  military  au- 
thorities and  the  city  police  went  out  to  his  home,  after  midnight, 
after  Gen.  Wood  came  into  Gary,  and  I  was  before  Gen.  Wood  a^ut 
around  12  o'clock,  and  they  were  out  there  after  I  had  been  up  be- 
fore Gen.  Wood,  and  they  broke  the  door  in  and  went  into  his  house 
expecting  to  find  it  full  of  ammunition  and  guns,  and  liquor,  and 
one  thing  and  another,  and  what  they  found  in  there  was  two  old 

fistols  and  a  revolver  that  was  still  usable,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
would  not  give  50  cents  for  all  three  of  them.  Then,  I  doubt 
whether  he  had  any  ammunition  at  all  of  any  kind,  and  all  the  liquor 
they  found  was  a  jug  with  some  grape  juice  that  had  soured,  and 
they  carried  away  from  that  house  one  little  booklet  written  by  Jack 
London. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  there  any  mills  in  Gary  except  those  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Not  unless  the  Bolt  and  Screw  Works. 

Senator  Walsh.  Not  of  any  consequence? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Not  of  any  consequence.  There  was  the  American 
Bridge  Co.,  the  American  Tin  Plate,  and  the  Illinois  Steel  Co. 
All  three  of  them  are  owned  and  controlled  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  about  76  per  cent 
of  employees  are  out  on  strike  now.  How  many  does  that  rep- 
resent in  numbers?     Perhaps  you  have  told  us  before. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  numbers  1  would  say,  that  is  estimating  18,000 
as  being  the  total  number,  I  would  say  there  is  about  14,000  of  them 
still  on  strike,  about.     Somewhere  around  that  number. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  with  this  witness? 

Senator  Phipps.  I  believe  not,  unless  Lieut.  Van  Buren,  who  has 
heard  this  statement,  wishes  to  now  make  any  response  to  it.  I 
confess  I  was  reading  something  else  and  did  not  follow  the  state- 
ment very  closely. 

Senator  Walsh.  He  was  talking  about  the  numbers  on  strike. 

Senator  Phipps.  But  as  to  breaking  in  homes  at  Gary. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Anderson,  you 
would  like  to  say  to  the  committee? 
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Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  know  at  this  time.  I  wish  to  say  this. 
It  may  be  of  interest,  that  when  this  strike  was  called,  or  a  few 
days  previous  to  the  calling  of  this  strike,  we  went  to  the  mayor, 
a  committee  of  our  steel  council  went  to  the  mayor  and  explained 
to  him  just  how  we  were  ^oing  to  conduct  this  strike  in  the  way  of 
maintaining  a  picket  line  in  order  to  preserve  law  and  order.  We 
promised  him  we  would  cooperate  with  him  in  every  way  to  pre- 
serve law  and  order,  and  we  did  so  up  until  Saturday  night,  that 
was  October  4,  October  3  or  4,  Saturday  evening,  there  was  a 
meeting  out  at  the  park,  an  open-air  meeting,  and  while  the  crowd 
was  coming  home,  going  south  from  this  park,  there  was  a  street  car 
stopped,  while  a  train  was  crossing  the  street,  and  a  negro  was  on 
it  and  somehow  or  other  there  was  a  fight  started  on  this  car. 

I  was  not  there,  and  I  can  not  say  how  it  was  started,  but  a  fight 
was  started  on  this  car,  and  various  stories  have  been  brought  in  as  to 
what  occurred,  but  I  am  just  simply  stating  the  fight  occurred  in  this 
street  car,  this  particular  car,  and  machine  Toads  of  men  were  brought 
from  the  steel  plant,  not  only  officiallv  recognized  watchmen  but  also 
men  who  were  being  used  as  strike  breakers,  came  down,  and  with 
clubs  in  their  hands  they  struck  right  and  left,  and  about  32  people 
were  arrested,  and  it  was  pictured  as  a  riot,  and  the  city  was  run- 
ning in  blood,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  there' was  only  one  man  injured 
at  all,  and  he  had  his  head  tied  up.  I  saw  him  later.  He  was  able 
to  walk  around  at  all  times.  On  this  information  the  militia  was 
brought  into  Gary,  and  as  a  protest  against  the  militia  being  bVought 
into  Gary,  the  ex-soldiers  then  had  returned  from  France,  returned 
out  of  the  Regular  Army,  started  a  parade  of  their  own;  there  was 
about  250  or  possibly  300  of  these  men  in  uniform  started  to  march 
down  the  street  or  up  Broadway,  rather,  and  a  crowd  followed  them. 
The  man  who  was  leading  these  soldiers  did  not  know  where  to 
take  them  to  disperse  them,  so  they  would  break  up  peaceably,  and 
marched  them  all  around  town  and  back  and  forth  across  Broaaway, 
and  finally  landed  them  in  the  park,  and  there  they  were  dispersed 
and  all  went  home  peaceably,  and  there  was  a  great  noise  made  over 
this  affair  in  the  newspapers  and  also  by  the  mayor,  that  it  was  a 
Bolshevik  uprising,  etc.,  and  there  was  absolutely  nothing  to  it. 
Three  of  these  ex-soldiers  were  before  Gen.  Wood  that  ni^t,  and 
all  three  of  them  were  as  good  American  citizens  as  anyone.  I  Ques- 
tion anyone  being  a  better  American  citizen  than  they  were,  from 
their  actions  and  from  their  words  concerning  what  they  had  done 
over  in  France,  and  these  men  were  not  criticized  by  Gen.  Wood  to 
any  great  extent,  only  that  they  were  to  remove  their  uniforms,  and 
in  the  proclamation  it  was  stated  specifically  that  no  man  was  allowed 
to  wear  a  uniform  unless  he  was  actively  serving  the  Regular  Army, 
or  would  voluntarily  act  on  special  duty  while  the  troops  were  in 
Gary. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  not  think  that  was  a  good  proclamation, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  should  be  a  distinction  between  who 
was  there  in  the  performance  of  public  duty  and  those  that  were 
not? 

Mr.  Anderson.  T  would  say  it  was. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  j^j^  not  saying  whether  the  original  order  to 
bring  troops  in  was  ju^ified  or  not,  btit  after  they  were  once  in  there. 
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it  seems  to  me,  in  order  to  confine  the  wearing  of  uniform  to  only 
those  men  on  duty  was  a  very  proper  measure. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  say  it  was  a  good  thing  that  it  was  con- . 
tained  in  the  order. 

T  want  to  say  further  that  men  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  United 
States  soldier  were  used  as  guards  at  the  Inland  Steel  Plant;  they 
were  also  used  in  Gary  before  the  troops  came  there,  and  rode  around 
in  automobiles,  and  whenever  they  came  where  there  was  a  crowd  of 
people  they  jumped  out  of  the  machines  and  started  clubbing  right 
and  left.  I  have  seen  them  do  it;  this  is  not  hearsay;  I  saw  them 
with  my  own  eyes. 

Senator  Walsh.  Who  were  these? 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  were  men,  some  of  them  sworn  in  as  deputies 
or  special  police ;  others  were  voluntarily  acting  in  that  capacitv. 

Senator  Walsh.  They  were  men  who  had  authority,  although  they 
may  have  misused  it? 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  had  authority  and  misused  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  anybody  killed  there  during  that  strike? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir.  The  worst  that  ever  happened  at  Gary, 
an  automobile  ran  over  one  of  our  pickets  and  broke  his  leg  in  two 
places,  and  that  was  the  worst  that  ever  happened  in  Gary. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  no  disorder  since  the  soldiers  came? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Before  nor  since,  except  this  little  fight  we  had 
on  Saturday  evening,  and  there  was  not  as  much  disturbance  there 
as  wouM  ordinarily  occur  in  a  saloon  when  two  or  three  men  would 
be  fighting. 

Senator  Walsh.  Who  could  give  us  a  good  report  on  that  ?     Could 
Gren.  Wood  do  it.    He  was  not  there,  but  probably  made  an  investi-^ 
gation  since. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Gen.  Wood  could  give  the  same  information  as  I 
am  giving  you,  or  some  one  else  who  saw  it  or  heard  about  it.  I  did 
not  see  this  pai-ticular  fight,  but  immediately  after  the  report  came 
in,  when  I  was  standing  in  a  building  on  Broadway  and  looking 
down  the  street,  I  saw  several  loads  of  men  going  down  there,  and  I 
immediately  followed  in  another  machine  to  see  what  the  disturbance 
was,  and  I  got  down  there  and  the  special  officers,  some  of  them  were 
in  civilian  clothes  and  some  were  in  uniform  of  United  States  sol- 
diers, were  clubbing  the  people  right  and  left.    I  saw  that. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  beg  pardon  for  breaking  up  your  argument. 
1  ou  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  it  was  then,  and  just  as  soon  as  the  militia 
came  into  Gary,  or  rather  the  Refl:ular  Army,  came  into  Gary  pre- 
ceded them  bv  several  hours,  and  I  was  called  before  the  Intelligence 
Department,  1  believe  the  first  man  in  Gary  to  be  called,  T  am  not  sure 
of  that,  but  I  think  so,  and  later  Gen.  Wood  read  his  proclamation  to 
me,  and  these  three  soldiers  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Dietrich,  who 
is  president  of  the  Central  Labor  Union,  that  is  a  building  trades 
organization  in  Gary,  and  later  there  were  other  men  arrested,  or 
rather  brought  before  the  Intelligence  Department,  some  of  them 
had  their  homes  broken  into,  others  were  apprehended  in  various 
ways;  a  number  of  them  went  voluntarily  wnen  they  heard  there 
were  warrants  out  for  them,  or  at  least  an  order  for  their  arrest, 
they  went  voluntarily  to  the  Intelligence  Department. 
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Senator  Waush.  Were  you  arrested? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  was  not  arrested. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  were  requested  to  come  to  headquarters? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  was  requested  to  come  before  Gen.  Wood. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  say  other  officers  went  out  to  get  other  men 
and  arrest  them.  I  thought  you  said  broke  into  their  nouses,  and  so 
forth.    Were  any  arrested  by  the  Intelligence  Department? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes;  thei*e  were  some  men  arrested  by  the  Intelli- 
gence Depai-tment. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  not  mean  that  they  were  sent  for  and 
summoned  to  come? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir;  several  of  them  were  confined  in  the  jail; 
the  city  jail. 

Senator  Walsh.  After  they  told  their  story  or  before? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  could  not  say  whether  before  or  after.  I  would 
not  say. 

Senator  Waush.  So  that  in  your  case  you  were  simply  summoned 
to  come — I  mean  requested  to  come? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Requested. 

Senator  Walsh.  At  the  same  time,  or  soon  after,  subpoenas  or  war- 
rants were  sent  out  and  men  arrested  or  brought  in? 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  some  cases  they  were  arrested;  in  others,  just 
simply  summoned  the  same  as  I  had  been.  One  case  in  particular, 
the  nmn  told  me  the  Intelligence  Department  was  looking  for  him, 
and  I.  told  him  to  go  up  there  and  see  what  they  wanted,  and  he  did, 
and  he  said  they  had  been  looking  for  him;  they  admitted  they  had 
been  looking  for  him.  Whether  they  had  a  warrant  for  him  or  not 
I  would  not  state,  but  men  were  arrested  and  were  brought  before  the 
Intelligence  Department.  I  know  that.  We  had  four  pickets  ar- 
rested and  brought  before  Col.  Mapes,  and  they  admitted  they  had 
been  engaged  in  an  attack  upon  a  man.  They  had  not  hurt  him,  but 
they  just  simply  attempted  to  to  do  it;  had  not  got  away  with  it. 
This  man  happened  to  be  a  detective,  and  he  pulled  a  gun  on  them 
and  arrested  them,  and  they  admitted  their  guilt  and  were  confined 
^veral  days. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  have  recited  the  occurrence  of  the  night  of 
October  4  growing  out  of  a  fight  on  a  street  car.  You  saw  what 
followed  after  that.  I  believe  you  also  stated  that  you  had  seen 
deputies  drive  up  in  a  machine  and  attack  a  crowd  of  people  on  the 
street,  club  them  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  them  on  Sunday  following  this 
Saturday  night. 

Senator  Phipps.  Following  Sunday  night? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  was  following  the  occurrence  of  the  street 
car? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  The  day  following.  Had  the  mayor  issued  any 
proclamation  in  the  meantime  prohibiting  the  assemblage  of  crowds 
on  the  streets,  or  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  yovi  know  of  any  such  occurrence  as  that 
prior  to  this  date  of  October  4? 
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Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Everything  had  been  peaceable  up  to  the  night  of 
October  4,  as  I  understand  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Absolutely;  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  There 
may  have  started  fights  amone  one  or  two  men,  or  something  like 
that,  but  nobody  was  arrestee!,  or  it  was  never  brought  to  my  at- 
tention. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  were  present  in  the  room  while  Lieut.  Van 
Buren  was  testifying  as  to  the  activities  of  the  Intelligence  Bureau, 
operating  under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Leonard  Wood.  Following^ 
that  testimony,  were  any  statements  made  by  Lieut.  Van  Buren  to 
which  you  taKe  exception,  or  which  you  believe  were  inaccurate  as  to 
the  method  of  locking  up  these  men,  taking  them  to  headquarters. 
Is  there  any  instance  where  they  were  jailed  before  they  were  ques- 
tion or  given  a  hearing? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  What  I  take  exception  to 
in  his  statement  was  the  fact  that  he  had  opened  tons  of  literature 
of  this  so-called  Red  literature.    I  question  that 

Senator  Phipps.  Of  course,  different  citizens'  estimation  of  what 
would  constitute  a  ton  of  printed  matter  would  vary,  but,  in  your 
opinion,  were  there  thousands  of  copies  of  these  different  books  and 
papers  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No  doubt  there  were  thousands  of  them,  but  as  to 
tons  I  would  question  that.  However,  the  papers,  the  Gary  papers 
and  the  Chicago  papers,  made  this  assertion  that  when  this  man's — 
Paul  Glaser's — ^house  was  raided,  they  opened  tons  of  literature. 
Now,  the  literature  taken  out  of  his  house  did  not  weigh  more  than 
this  envelope  right  here. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  is  what  the  newspapers  stated.  Lieut.  Van 
Buren  did  not  state  that  in  his  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  The  lieutenant  stated  that  men  were  not  appre- 
hended on  a  first  notice  or  statement  of  their  activities;  that  they 
were  checked  up  before  anyone  was  taken  into  custody.  Now  I,  un- 
fortunately, did  not  hear  all  of  your  recital  of  that  particular  case, 
where  you  stated  that  the  door  was  broken,  or  the  house  was  broken 
into,  and  a  search  made  for  literature  and  resulted  in  the  finding  of 
one  publication  only. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  want  we  to  state  that? 

Senator  Phipps.  I  can  probably  get  it  from  the  record;  but  does 
it  differ  from  the  statements  made  by  Lieut.  Van  Buren  in  any  im- 
portant particular? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  believe  he  mentioned  that  particular  case; 
but  I  want  to  say  one  thing.  I  don't  believe  Lieut.  Van  Buren  men- 
tioned anything  about  this  particular  case,  but  a  man  was  before 
the  immigration  authorities  in  Gary  yesterday  and  the  day  before 
vesterday,  and  it  was  brought  out  by  the  city  authorities  as  having 
been  reported  that  this  man  had  participated  in  this  so-called  May 
Day  celebration.  Now,  this  particular  man,  it  was  brought  out  in 
the  testimony,  happened  to  be  in  Coblenz,  Germany,  when  this  par- 
ticular May  Day  affair  was  pulled  off.  Now,  such  statements  as 
that,  played  up  by  the  newspapers,  give  false  impressions,  and  there 
is  no  truth  in  the  matter,  like  this  man  that  is  now  before  the  immi- 
gration authorities;  and  if  it  is  proven  that  he  was  in  Coblenz,  Ger- 
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many,  instead  of  Gary,  on  May  4,  certainly  the  testimony  will  be 
discredited.  But  the  newspapers  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  make  any 
such  statements,  and  the  result  is  that  the  people  in  general  who  read 
the  papers  generally  will  take  that  as  evidence  that  this  is  a  Red 
movement  in  Gary,  and  it  is  not  an  A.  F.  of  L.  strike  but  a  Red  move- 
ment. That  is  what  I  am  protesting  against,  and  the  way  this  is 
being  investigated  at  the  present  time,  instead  of  forcing  the  news- 
papers to  either  not  print  anything  at  all,  if  they  do  not  print  the 
truth.  They  are  permitted  to  continue  their  propaganda,  and  we  , 
are  being  discredited  when  we  are  not  guilty. 

Senator  Phipps.  Of  course,  that  is  something  that  Government 
bodies  even  can  not  control  up  to  date,  let  alone  an  investigating 
committee. 

But  I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  there  was  any  particular  ex- 
ception to  anything  testified  to  by  Lieut.  Van  Buren,  and  whether 
or  not  you  felt  after  hearing  his  testimony  that  he  had  made  a  fair 
statement  of  the  activities  of  his  investigating  bureau  since  October 
6  in  Gary.  You  state  one  instance  that  he  did  not  refer  to,  that  he 
possibly  has  no  knowledge  of.  The  immigration  bureau,  of  course, 
IS  not  under  his  control. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  mentioned  in  his  re- 
port that  some  of  these  homes  had  been  entered  at  a  late  hour  at 
night,  which  I  believe  could  have  been  done  easily  without  waking 
up  the  family  and  scaring  them.  I  know  of  one  instance  where  a 
man's  home  was  raided.  His  name  is  Anthony  J.  Sinnott.  Anthony 
J.  Sinnott  was  born  and  raised  in  this  country,  and  his  wife  was 
about  to  have  a  child,  and  his  home  was  raided,  and  it  may  have  re- 
sulted in  something  very  serious.  Now,  it  was  not  necessary,  I  don't 
believe,  to  raid  that  man's  house  at  that  hour  of  the  night;  it  could 
have  been  accomplished  just  as  well  in  the  day  time. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  know  what  hour  of  the  night  it  was? 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  was  11  o'clock,  or  late  at  any  rate.  She  had 
already  retired. 

Senator  Phipps.  They  may  have  desired  to  choose  an  hour  when 
they  thought  it  was  likely  they  would  find  the  owner  of  the  home 
there. 

Lieut.  Van  Bfren.  I  would  like  to  state  that  all  the  I.  W.  W.'s 
we  got  at  night.  That  was  about  the  only  time  we  could  find  them  in. 
We  held  our  investigating  court,  so  called,  until  about  5  o'clock  or 
5.30  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  one  particular  time.  They  were  sum- 
moned at  night  and  put  under  interrogation. 

Senator  Phipps.  Was  Sinnott  one  of  the  men  ? 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  I  do  not  remember  the  name.  Was  that  a 
labor  case  or  a  Red  case  ? 

Mr.  EoDENBERRY.  It  was  a  Red  case. 

Lieut.  Van  Buren.  There  were  a  lot  of  cases  of  illicit  stills  which 
were  going  on.    That  was  something  I  was  not  interested  in. 

The  CHAiR3f  AN.  Is  there  anything  you  desire  to  say,  Mr.  Ander- 
son? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  and  we  will 
hear  other  witnesses  in  the  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.»Jo  p.  m.*  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  to- 
morrow, Saturday,  ()^fober  25, 1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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INVESTIGATION  OF  STRIKE  IN  STEEL  INDUSTRIES. 

SATUBDAY,  OCTOBEB  25,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  United  States 
Senate  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  Room  . 
201,  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  William  S.  Kenyon  presiding. 
Present:  Senators  Kenyon  (chairman).  Sterling,  and  Phipps. 
Also  present:  William  B.  Rubin,  counsel  for  strike  committee; 
William  J.  Rattenbury,  rail  straightener,  Gary,  Ind. 

TESTIHONT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  J.  BATTENBTTET. 

(William  J.  Rattenbury  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness,  and, 
having  been  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:) 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  William  J.  Rattenbury. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  office,  Mr.  Rattenbury? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Gary,  Ind. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Steel  worker. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  worked  there? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Almost  11  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  particular  part  of  the  work  were  you  doing 
at  the  time  of  the  strike? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  I  was  a  rail  straightener. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  were  employed  in  those  mills? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Why,  I  could  only  guess  at  that;  they  say  all 
the  way  from  twelve  to  twenty  thousand,  but  I  should  say  around 
fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  in  the  whole  Gary  plant. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  conditions  in  the  mills  before  the 
strike?    Was  there  any  complaint  about  conditions? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes;  the  complaint,  the  chief  complaint,  was 
the  long  hours. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  workmen  worked  eight 
hours? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  None.  There  was  a  few  in  the  tin  plate  who 
worked,  where  it  is  very  hot,  but  there  are  only  a  very  few  of  them 
who  worked  eight  hours,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  them  worked  10  hours? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  The  shopmen,  the  mechanics,  like  the  electrical 
shops  and  the  foundries,  and  the  machine  shops. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  ffive  us  any  idea  of  the  proportion  of  the 
iotal  number  who  Worked  10  hours? 

I700 
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Mr.  Rattbnbury.  No  ;  I  do  not  believe  I  could.  Perhaps  10  or  18 
per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  10  or  15  per  cent? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes,  sir;  perhaps  10  or  15  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  balance  worked  12  hours? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Twelve  hours.  I  am  only  guessing  at  that, 
because  I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  men  there  worked  12  hours? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Oh,  yes.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  And  is  that  the  main  complaint? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  That  is  the  main  complaint. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  there  was  not  much  complaint 
about  wages? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  No;  everybody  seemed  to  be  fairly  well  satisfied 
with  the  wages  at  12  hours,  but,  of  course,  there  would  have  been 
complaint  if  they  were  reduced  to  8  hours  at  the  same  rate ;  we  would 
hardly  be  able  to  live  on  it  then. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  demanding  8  hours  with  the  12-hour  pay, 
or  are  you  demanding  an  8-hour  day  with  a  living  wage? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  My  understanding  of  that  was  that  that  part 
of  it  was  to  be  negotiated  if  they  got  to  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  YoiT  are  not  asking  for  a  12-hour  day  with  8 
hours  work — 12  hours  pay  ? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  a  livmg  wage 

Mr.  Rattenbury  (interrupting).  We  are  asking  for  a  living  wage, 
a  wage  necessary  to  maintain  the  American  standard  of  livelihoSi. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  housing  conditions  in  Gary? 
There  was  something  said  about  that  yesterday. 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  The  liousing  plant  is  good,  very  good.  I,  my- 
self, am  living  in  a  company  house,  and  have  been  ever  since  I  have 
been  there,  and  I  must  say  that  I  am  very  much  satisfied  with  that 
part  of  it.  I  wish  that  the  company  owned  all  the  houses  that  are 
TOT  rent ;  I  would  rather  have  the  company  own  them  than  to  have 
private  interests  own  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  houses  occupied  there  are 
owned  by  the  company! 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Do  you  mean  the  whole  of  Gary? 

The  Chairman.  No ;  I  mean  occupied  by  workers  in  the  mill! 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Oh,  a  very  small  proportion. 

The  Chairman.  A  small  proportion? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes;  5  per  cent,  hardly  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  where  do  the  other  workers  live  who  do  not 
occupy  the  company  houses! 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  They  have  to  pay  enormous  rents,  except  for 
the  foreign  element,  and  some  of  those  live  out  in  the  outskirts,  and 
some  live  in  shacks. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  plan  of  the  company  of  building  and 
owning  the  homes  you  think  is  a  very  good  idea? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes,  sir;  I  do.  There  is  only  one  objection  that 
I  have  to  that,  and  that  is  you  have  to  be  good  in  the  eyes  of  the 
company  or  you  can  not  get  that.  You  have  to  be  O.  K.  all  the  way 
through. 
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The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  being  good? 

Mr.  Ratten  BURY.  Well,  if  they  thought  that  you  were  not  exactly 
loyal,  or  if  you  were  a  kicker  in  any  way,  the  probability  is  you 
would  not  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  on  strike  now? 

Mr.  Kattenbury.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  still  occupying  one  of  the  houses  of 
the  company? 

Mr.  Kattenbury.  I  am  still  occupying  one  of  their  houses. 

The  CirAiRMAN.  And  the  fact  that  you  are  a  striker,  has  that  af- 
fected you  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Kattenbury.  Not  in  my  personal  case;  no.  I  paid  my  rent 
the  other  day,  and  they  accepted  it  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  others 

Mr.  Eatten^ury.  From  first-hand  knowledge  I  do  not.  I  heard 
that  some  of  them  were  ordered  out,  but  I  could  not  swear  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  these  men  in  the  Gary  mills 
are  unionized? 

Mr.  Kattenbury.  Well,  I  would  say  80  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  How  many,  80  per  cent? 

Mr.  Kattenbury.  I  am  only  making  a  guess  at  that. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  best  judgment. 

Mr.  Kattenbury.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  men  in  the  mills  have 
gone  out  on  the  strike? 

Mr.  Kattenbury.  They  must  have  went  out  90  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  proportion  are  there  out  now? 

Mr.  Kattenbury.  Well,  I  could  not  say.  I  think  Mr.  Anderson 
probably  was  about  right  yesterday  when  he  said  75  or  76  per  cent. 
.  The  Chairman.  And  of  these  men  who  have  gone  out,  what  per- 
centage of  them,  can  you  say,  are  not  American  citizens? 

Mr.  Kattenbury.  Oh,  I  could  not  say  that,  either.  I  could  not 
tell.  Of  course,  the  big  percentage  of  the  employees  are  Europeans. 
How  many  of  them  are  naturalized,  I  have  no  way  of  knowing. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  11  years  that  you  have  been  working  there, 
has  this  proportion  of  European  labor  increased  or  decreased  ? 

Mr.  Kattenbury.  Do  you  mean  my  remuneration? 

The  Chairman.  No;  what  proportion  of  European  labor?  Has  it 
increased  or  decreased?  Are  there  more  of  them  coming  in  from 
abroad  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Kattenbury.  I  think  not  so  much  since  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  But  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Kattenbury.  Before  the  war;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  increasing? 

Mr.  Kattenbury.  It  has  been  increasing. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  they  were  brought  in — ^who 
brought  them  in? 

Mr.  Kattenbury.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it,  except  I 
talked  with  them  and  they  say  it  was  advertised  over  in  Europe,  the 
good  conditions  that  obtained  here,  so  they  could  come. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  in  this  country  generally? 

Mr.  Kattenbury.  In  this  country  generally. 
141410— 19— PT  2 33 
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The  Chairman.  Who  were  those  advertisements  by?  Do  you 
know  ? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  I  do  not  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  different  industries?  Did  the  different 
industries  advertise  in  Europe  or  the  Government? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  I  do  not  understand  that  it  was  the  Government, 
but  the  employing  interests. 

The  Chairman.  The  employing  interests? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  the  testimony  here  yesterday  of  Lieut* 
Van  Buren? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  seen  anything  of  this,  what  is  termed 
Red  literature,  out  there? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Well,  no;  I  have  not.  I  have  seen  radical  litera- 
ture, but  not  of  the  types  he  has. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  about  these  different  societies  that 
he  speaks  of  out  there  s 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  No;  all  I  know  of  is  the  Socialist  societies. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  of  the  Socialist  societies? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  The  Socialist  locals  and  different  nationalities. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  this  spirit  that  he  speaks 
of  out  there  among  the  men? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  My  opinion  is  that  that  Red — ^that — ^they  are 
pressing  very  heavily  on  this  Red  situation.  I  believe  that  it  is  ex- 
aggerated in  all  proportion  to  the  facts.  There  is  no  doubt  there 
are  some  Reds.  Of  course,  I  hardly  know  how  jrou  would  define  a 
Red.  It  is  a  soit  of  a  ghost  tliat  they  have  conjured  up  since  tho 
strike  came  on,  and  I  believe  it  has  done  a  good  deal  to  dis;^redifc  the 
movement.  I  know  that  this  strike  is  an  American  Federation  of 
Labor  strike,  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  I.  W.  W.  or  any 
radical  organization  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  that  the  I.  W.  W.  are  in  it,  and  are 
helping  it  along? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  The  I.  W.  W.  have  not  very  much  use  for  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  They  use  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor — they  make  fun  of  it  and  sav  that  it  is  not  efficient. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  many  I.  W.  W.'s  at  Gary? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  I  do  not  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  that  or  do  not  know  of  any? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  No  ;  I  could  not  say  that  I  know  of  any. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  understand  the  strike  to  be  largely  for 
the  eight-hour  day  ? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  question  of  complaints,  the  pre- 
sentation of  complaints?  Do  you  have  any  opportunity  to  present 
complaints? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  No,  sir.  Of  course,  a  personal  complaint,  one 
could  go  to  his  superior,  go  to  his  foreman,  and  could  tell  his  com- 
plaint; but  it  was  very  seldom  it  was  looked  into;  that  has  been  my 
experience.  The  minute  you  go  to  some  one  higher  up,  then  the 
fellow  below  him  don't  like  it;  they  do  not  like  you  going  over  their 
heads.    See? 
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The  Chairman.  And  do  you  think  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
long-hour  day  that  there  would  not  have  been  any  strike? 

Mr.  Ratpenbury.  I  do  not  believe  there  would  have  been  any 
strike. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  think  that  that  is  really  the  funda- 
mental   .  . 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Of  course,  the  strikers,  those  who  have  joined 
the  union,  also  want  some  protection  in  the  way  of  a  union.  They 
want  to  be  able  to  have  not  only  an  eight-hour  day,  but  they  want 
to  also  secure  the  collective  bargaining. 

The  Chairman.  They  want  collective  bargaining? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  understand  that  collective  bargaining 
must  mean  bargaining  through  a  union? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Through  the  union,  or  through  the  workers* 
appointed  representatives. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  the  non-union  men  reach  the  com-^ 
pany  in  collective  bargaining? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  They  would  not  have  any  chance  to. 

The  Ciiatr:man.  Your  theory  is  that  unionism  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  plan  of  collective  bargaining? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  your  opinion  does  unionizing  of  a  mill  or 
a  plant  mean  a  closed  plant? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  No,  sir;  my  understanding  is  while  the  bosses 
have  injected  that  into  this  movement,  that  the  closed  shop  is  not 
part  of  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  <lo  not  have  the  closed  shop,  how  would 
the  nonunion  men  present  their  grievances  through  collective  bar- 
gaining? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Well,  by  joining  the  union;  and,  of  course,  if 
they  were  organized  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  had  collective  bar- 
gaining, they  would  have  a  chance  to  go  and  make  the  complaints 
m  the  proper  place ;  the  conditions  would  be  improved  for  the  non- 
union men  as  well  as  the  union  men.  The  condition  would  obtain^ 
no  doubt,  for  those  who  w.ere  not  in  the  union  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  not  any  complaint  about  the 
safety  appliances? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  No;  I  believe,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  have 
pretty  fair  precautions. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  complaint  is  limited  to  the  two  things^ 
the  hours  of  service 

Mr.  Rattenbury  (interrupting).  The  hours  of  service. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  right  to  be  represented,  as  you  under- 
stand it,  through  unionization? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  are  the  two  things  that  the  strike  is 
about,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Mr.  Rattenbury,  you  are  a  native-bom  citizen? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Xo,  sir;  I  am  a  Canadian  by  birth;  I  am  a 
naturalized  citizen,  though. 

Senator  Sterling.  Jj^w  l^i^g  bave  you  been  in  thii^  country  ? 
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Mr.  Rattenbi'ry.  Almost  11  yeai's.  I  will  be  11  years  next  Janu- 
ary. 

Senator  Sterling.  You,  then,  came  from  Canada  almost  directly 
to  the  steelworks? 

Mr.  Ratten  BURY.  I  came  from  Canada  to  Chicago  first,  and  theu 
I  got  a  job  out  in  Gary,  and  I  have  been  working  there  ever  since. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  your  particular  work  is  what? 

Mr.  Ratten  BURY.  Rail  straightener. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  much  do  you  ^et  per  day  ? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  I  have  no  day  rate;  it  is  tonnage. 

Senator  Sterling.  Well,  what  does  it  amount  to,  per  day  ? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Why,  lately  I  have  been  making  about  $12. 

Senator  Sterling.  About  $12  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Raitenbury.  Yes,  sir;  some  days  I  make  more,  and  some  days, 
if  there  is  a  breakdown,  vou  will  possibly  not  make  anything. 

Senator  Sterwng.  Well,  then,  you  avei*age  about  $12  a  day? 

Mr.  Raitenbury.  I  have  since  the  last  raise. 

Senator  Sterling.  Since  the  last  raise,  which  was  when? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Oh,  about  10  montlis  ago,  I  guess;  or  perhaps 
a  year  ago. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  is  a  pretty  good  wage,  isn't  it,  $12  a  day? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  I  have  not  any  complaint  with  the  wage.  Of 
course,  it  must  be  understood — I  would  like  to  make  this  clear — ^that 
when  the  last  raise  came  it  was  on  the  basic  eight-hour  day. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  time  and  a  half  for  overtime? 

Mr.  Rati'enbury.  And  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  over  the  8 
hours,  which  means  that  I  am  getting  paid  for  a  14-hour  day. 

Now,  if  we  was  to  go  back  to  eight  noui-s,  you  see  I  would  lose 
six  hours'  work. 

Senator  Sterling.  Well,  do  you  work  continuously  during  the 
12  hours? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Why,  sometimes,  yes;  and  sometimes  it  depends 
on  how  the  steel  comes.    If  there  is  work  to  do  I  work  continuously. 

Senator  Sterliijg.  Well,  you  take  it  day  by  day,  now,  in  the  course 
of  your  work  there  you  have  intervals,  of  coui-se,  in  which  you  do  not 
work  ? 

Mr.  Rati^enbitiy.  There  are  some  intervals,  yes.  There  are  some 
days,  however,  that  there  is  hardly  an  interval.  That  is  very  oc- 
casional, I  will  say. 

Senator  Sterling.  Tliat  is  at  long  interv^als? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  When  there  is  a  day  when  there  is  no  let-up? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  When  there  is  no  let-up. 

Senator  Sterling.  But,  as  a  general  thing,  there  is  a  let-up  ? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  There  is  a  let-up. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  hours  during  the  12  hours  is  there 
a  let-up  in  the  work? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Oh,  probably  a  couple  of  houi^. 

Senator  Sterling.  Probably  a  couple  of  hours? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  So  that,  as  a  general  thing,  it  amounts  to  about 
10  hours'  work? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes;  but  the  worker  has  to  be  there  all  this 
time. 
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Senator  Sterling.  That  is  true,  but  there  is  not  that  physical  ex- 
<>rt!on  for  more  than  about  10  hours. 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  No;  but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  man  liv- 
ing that  could  do  it,  to  work  continuously  for  12  hours  and  live.  I 
believe  that  our  health  is  saved  by  the  fact  that  occasionally  there  is 
a  bi'eakdown  or  there  is  times  when  there  is  nothing  to  do,  and  the 
mill  is  shut  down,  sometimes  for  three  months  at  a  time,  and  we  have 
a  chance  to  build  up  our  physique,  our  wasted  energy.  In  the  11 
years  that  I  have  been  there,  if  I  had  to  work  the  12  hours  con- 
tinuously everj'  day  without  shutting  down,  I  am  sure  that  I  would 
not  be  living  now. 

Senator  Stermno.  What  other  employment  or  occupation  have 
you  followed  other  than  your  work  in  the  steel  mill  ? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Oh,  I  worked  at  many  things. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  ever  work  on  a  farm  ? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  I  have  worked  on  a  farm. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  hours  per  day  did  you  put  in  while 
doing  farm  work? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Oh,  the  hours  they  put  in  were  pretty  long,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  They  range  from  12  to  14  hours  per  day,  don't 
they? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes;  but  that  is  nothing  compared  with  the  steel 
mill.  They  have  not  the  heat  and  especially  like  in  my  job.  My 
particular  work  is  the  heaviest  work  in  the  steel  mills. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  your 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  At  my  craft? 

Senator  Sterling.  At  your  craft  in  the  steel  mill  where  you  work? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Oh.  there  is  about  25. 

Senator  Sterling.  About  25,  out  of  how  many,  all  told? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Out  of — ^I  suppose  they  run  350  or  400  in  that 
department. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  about  how  many  of  what  you  term  rail 
straighteners  are  there  in  the  plant  at  Gary? 

Senator  Phipps.  There  is  just  one  rail  mill  there,  isn't  there? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  There  is  just  one  rail  mill  there. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  how  many  of  the  rail  straighteners  are 
there  in  the  rail  mill  ? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Well,  there  are  some  extras. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  the  regular  men  in  the  regular  work? 

Mr.  Raitenbury.  Of  the  regular  men,  of  the  regular  work,  it  is 
about  12  on  each  shift,  about  24. 

Senator  Sterling.  About  24  men? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes;  that  works  regular,  and  there  are  some 
extnus. 

Senator  Sterling.  There  are  about  24  men  that  work  regularly, 
at  the  work  you  do  in  the  straightening  of  the  rails  ? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  belong  to  the  union? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes,  sir ;  I  belong  to  the  union. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  is  your  union? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  The  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers'  Amalga- 
mated. 

Senator  Sterling,  fjow  long  ha^'^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  member  of  the 
union  ? 
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Mr.  Rattenburt.  About  a  year. 

Senator  Sterling.  Had  you  ever  belonged  to  any  other  organiza- 
tion— workmen's  organization  ? 

Mr.  Ratten  BURY.  No,  sir;  this  was  the  first  time  that  I  was  ever 
in  the  labor  union. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  say  that  you  heard  Mr.  Van  Buren's  testi- 
mony— Lieut.  Van  Buren's  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Rattenburt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  disbelieve  his  tes- 
timony, as  to  what  he  found  out  in  regard  to  the  I.  W.  W.  organi- 
zations? 

Mr.  Rattenburt.  No;  I  could  not  disci'edit  it,  because  I  was  not 
there  and  do  not  know ;  but  I  do  believe  that  the  press,  that  the  city 
government,  and  that  the  steel  makers  have  done  all  they  could  to 
make  it  appear  that  this  union  movement  was  a  radical  movement. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  heard  the  specific  reports  read  yesterday, 
did  you  ? 

Mr.  Rattenburt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Referring  to  individuals  who  had  been  ques- 
tioned in  regard  to  their  affiliations  with  the  different  organizations? 

Mr.  Rattenburt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  William  Z.  Foster? 

Mr.  Rattenburt.  I  do  not  know  him;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  of  his  having  been  at  Gary? 

Mr.  Rattenburt.  I  know  he  was  there.    I  did  not 

Senator  Sterling  (interposing).  When  waS  he  there? 

Mr.  Rattenburt.  He  was  there  when  first  started  to  organize, 
nbout  a  yeai^  ago;  I  do  not  believe  he  has  been  there  since. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  of  his  having  held  some  meetings 
there? 

Mr.  Rattenburt.  Yes;  I  believe  he  did  addi'ess  a  meeting  there — 
I  think  only  once. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  something  about  his  antecedents, 
and  to  what  organizations  he  belonged  ? 

Mr.  Rattenburt.  Only  through  the  press? 

Senator  Sterling.  Only  through  the  press,  and  through  the  press 
vou  know  that  he  was  an  I.  W.  W.  leader? 

Mr.  Rattenburt.  I  know  that  he  was  accused  of  being. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  he  was  a  contributor  to  their  papers? 

Mr.  Rattenburt.  That  is  what  the  press  say;  that  is  all  I  Imow. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  know  that  Mr.  Foster  is  one  of  the  first 
leaders  in  this  strike  movement,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Rattenburt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  consider  him  a  radical? 

Mr.  Rattenburt.  I  do  not  know  that  he  is.  All  I  know  about  the 
man  is  what  the  daily  press  says. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  press  describes  him  as  a  radical  of  tiie 
worst  kind,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Rattenburt.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  say  all  you  know  about  him  is  what 
the  press  says? 

Mr.  Rattenburt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  disbelieve  what  the  press  says  about 
his  I.  W.  W.  affiliations  and  having  been  an  I.  W.  W.  i 
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Mr.  Rattenbury.  I,  of  couse,  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
matter,  but  I  do  know(  that  the  press  has  lied  about  our  move- 
ment. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  know  that  the  press  has  described  him 
as  at  least  an  industrial  revolutionist,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  do  you  believe  in  that  yourself? 

Mr.  Raitenbury.  I  believe 

Senator  Sterling  (interposing).  In  industrial  revolution? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  I  believe  in  the  political  action  to  cure  all  our 
grievances. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  believe  in  political  action? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  believe  that  you  can  accomplish  what 
you  desire  to  accomplish  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers 

Br.  Rattenbury   (interrupting).  Through  the  ballot. 

Senator  Sterling.  Through  the  ballot? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  do  not  believe  that  the  workmen,  through 
committees,  should  take  possession  of  and  manage  the  various  in- 
dustries of  the  country? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  No. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  do  not  believe  in  that! 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  spoke  about  difficulty  in  getting  your 
complaints  heard.  Now,  did  you  ever  make  any  complaints  to  your 
immediate  superior,  your  foreman,  for  example,  of  anything  about 
the  management  of  the  mill,  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  are  .there  under  the  foreman,  how 
many  workmen  are  there?  Are  the  rail  straighteners  all  under  one 
foreman  ? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  No;  the  finishing  department,  in  which  the 
rail  straighteners  work,  are  under  a  foreman. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  how  many  men  are  there  under  that 
foreman  ? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Why,  something  over  a  himdred. 

Senator  Sterling.  Something  over  a  hundred? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  of  what  conditions  did  you  complain  to 
the  foreman? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Well,  I  will  give  you  one  instance.  Last  year, 
before  the  armistice,  and  up  until  the  1st  of  the  year,  they  urged 
very  much  to  work  every  day  and  not  lose  any  time.  The  po^d 
notices  throughout  the  mill,  and  they  said  "Work  every  day  and 
lick  the  Kaiser." 

Senator  Sterling.  Let  me  ask  you  right  there.  You  know  the 
reason  for  that,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes;  I  do. 

Senator  Sterling.  There  was  a  very  great  demand  at  that  time, 
was  not  there,  for  full  production? 

Mr.  Ratfenbury.  Yes;  I  ^^  i^ot  complaining  about  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  Because  of  the  emergency? 
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Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes;  and  I  am  not  complaining  about  it.  It 
is  just  necessary  to  my  story. 

Senator  Sterling.  All  right. 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Now,  we  worked  Sundays. 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  I  had  not  lost  a  Sunday  up  until  Christmas, 
and  from  the  time  that  that  Sunday  work  went  into  eflFect  I 
worked  every  day.  I  was  probably  the  steadiest  man  they  had 
there  in  my  craft. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  can  well  believe  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  And  Christmas  time  came,  and  I  had  visitors 
to  visit  me,  relatives  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  10  years.  The  next 
Sunday  after  Christmas  I  was  ordered  out  to  work.  I  told  the  fore- 
man that  I  had  relatives  at  my  place;  that  I  had  not  had  a  chance  to 
visit  with  them,  and  I  would  like  to  have  a  Sunday  off.  He  said, 
"Well,  I  am  told  to  say  no  to  to  no  one;  everybody  must  be  out." 
"  Now,"  I  said,  "  I  am  goinff  to  lay  off  to-morrow,  but  if  you  are  short 
you  call  me  up  on  the  telephone  and  I  won't  see  you  stuck." 

Senator  Sterling.  And  that  to-morrow  was  Sunday  ? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  That  was  Sunday.  He  said,  "All  ri^ht,"  and 
I  did  not  come  out.  When  I  came  out  Monday  I  was  called  in  before 
the  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  department — ^that  is,  the  next  one 
over  the  foreman — and  he  asked  me  why  I  did  not  come  out,  and  I 
told  him.  I  told  him  I  had  explained  it  to  the  foreman;  and  he  laid 
me  off  for  a  week,  the  first  time  in  all  the  years  that  I  had  been  there 
that  I  had  been  laid  off. 

Senator  Sterlano.  And  did  you  explain  fully  to  him  your  under- 
standing with  the  foreman  ? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  I  did,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  did  you  make  any  complaint  then  to  any- 
body higher  up  ? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  No. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  spoke  as  though  the  ignoring  of  your  re- 
quests for  complaints  was  a  frequent  occurrence.  There  were  other 
instances  where  you  made  complaints  or  requested  some  liberties? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Well,  personallv  I  have  not  had  much  conflict 
with  them  on  that  particular  line.  That  is  about  the  only  time  that 
I  had  trouble. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  is  about  the  only  time  that  you  had 
trouble  ? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Of  course,  I  had  a  little  personal  difference,  but 
I  could  not  recall 

Senator  Sterling.  But  those  were  not  serious,  were  they? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  They  were  not  serious;  but  it  only  goes  to  show 
how  impotent  we  are  without  some  organization  to  present  our 
claims.  If  I  went  over  that  man's  head  to  his  superior  he  would 
have  been  sore  at  me  and  made  me  suffer  for  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  Senator  Kenyon  asked  you,  now,  in  regard  to 
the  collective  bargaining,  and  I  think  you  left  it  to  be  drawn  from 
your  statement  that  those  who  did  not  enter  the  union  would  have 
no  chance  under  the  collective-bargaining  system.     Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  ^Vhy.  1  hardly  see  how  they  could  present  their 
case  unless  it  was  through  some  organization. 
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Senator  Sterling.  Would  not  the  natural  effect  of  that  be  to  force 
men  into  the  union,  although  they  might  find  other  reasons  or  believe 
they  had  other  good  reasons  for  not  joining  the  union? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  It  probably  would  be  an  incentive  to  them  to 
join  the  union,  but  I  do  not  say  it  would  be  necessary  at  ^11. 

Senator  Sterling.  Under  a  system  of  collective  bargaining  would 
not  those  who  declined  to  join  the  union  act  through  committees? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Well,  then 

Senator  Sterling  (interposing).  Without  joining  the  union  and 
paying  the  dues  required  to  be  paid  to  the  union  and  observing  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  union,  could  not  they  appoint  a  com- 
mittee and  present  their  case,  and  could  not  they  make  a  collective 
bargain  in  tliat  way  ? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  That  would  be,  in  effect,  I  should  say,  a  union. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  helpful,  but  it  would  be  a  drawing  together, 
which  they  object  to. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  you  would  not  bar  them  from  doing  that, 
would  you? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Xo,  sir. 

Senator  Sterung.  As  a  imion  man,  or  as  nonunion  men,  they  could 
accomplish  their  collective  bargaining  in  that  way?  What  propor- 
tion of  the  men  at  Gary  do  you  think  are  foreigners? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Oh,  that  is  pretty  hard  to  say.  I  would  guess 
about  70  per  cent,  probably. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  have  been  11  years  at  Gary? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  the  great  proportion  of  the  strikers  are 
foreigners,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that — unnaturalized  citi- 
zens, when  you  speak  of  foreigners  ? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  foreigners? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  One  who  was  not  bom  in  this  country.  Of 
course,  I  have  particular  regard  to  those  who  come  from  Europe,  the 
non-English  speaking  class. 

The  Chairman.  You  call  a  foreigner  the  non-English  speaking 
people  ? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  yon  think  that  there  are  65  or  70  per  cent? 

Mr.  Rattenbi  RY.  I  make  that  guess. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  10,000  workers? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  would  not  class  yourself  as  a  foreigner? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  No;  I  would  not;  I  had  not  any  intention  to 
convey  that  idea. 

Senator  Sterling.  Could  you  say  about  what  proportion  of  those 
foreigners  are  Hungarians  or  Austro-Hungarians? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  No;  I  could  not. 

Senator  Steruno.  Ij^  there  quite  a  large  proportion? 

Mr.  Ratti':nburv.  Ypg,  sir;  and  Croatians,  Slovaks.  Of  course, 
they  are  divided  up  i^^  many  small  kins^doms  over  there,  and  I 
could  not  differenfif^A  f\\emi  but  from  that  part  of  Europe,  the 
Balkans,  there  are  ^e^^^^^^n.V ;  and  also  Poles. 
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Senator  Sterling.  Are  there  many  Serbians? 

Mr.  Ratten  BURY.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  Croatians? 

Mr.  Ratten  bury.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  Slovaks? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Steri.ing.  And  Russians? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  And  Russians. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  quite  a  large  proportion  are  Russians,  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  Ratten  BirRY.  There  are  quite  a  lot  of  Russians,  and  I  would 
say  that  there  were  more  Polisli  than  any  other  one  particular  na- 
tionality. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  know  something,  do  you  not,  of  the  ideas, 
socially  and  militically,  which  those  people  have  had  in  Europe, 
especially  the  Russians  recently,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  do  you  know  also  that  these  men  would 
be  easily  influenced  by  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Foster  and  other  leaders, 
by  appeals  that  such  men  could  make,  could  not  they  ? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Why,  I  suppose  Mr.  Foster,  with  the  organizing 
ability  that  he  must  have,  would  have  an  influence. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  he  would  have  a  great  influence  on  men  of 
that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  I  think,  however,  Mr.  Foster's  influence  would 
not  be  so  great,  because  he  could  not  speak  their  language. 

Senator  Sterling.  Any  radical  leader  would  have  some  influence 
on  men  of  that  class — the  Hungarians,  Croatians,  and  Russians — anv 
man,  whether  he  is  an  American  leader  or  any  other  leader?  Would 
an  American  leader  have  more  influence 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  say  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  strikers 
are  foreigners? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Foreigners? 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  great  propor- 
tion are  radicals  by  any  means,  l>ecause  they  have  proved  that  in 
their  voting. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  that  is  where,  while  you  say  a  great  propor- 
tion of  them — while  you  do  not  think  a  great  proportion  of  them  are 
radicals — but  that  is  where  you  find  the  most  radicals? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes;  there  are  a  percentage  of  radicals;  yes. 

Senator  Piupps.  Do  you  hold  any  office  in  your  particular  lodge? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Ix)cal?  Yes,  sir;  I  am  treasurer  of  the  roll-mill 
local. 

Senator  Piiipps.  Have  vou  been  paying  any  strike  benefits  up  to 
date? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  No  strike  benefits.  We  have  relieved  some  who 
needed  it  out  of  our  local's  funds. 

Senator  Piiipps.  Is  there  not  a  rule  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  or  the  internationals  that  are  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  that  strike  benefits  shall  be  paid  after  a  strike 
has  been  in  operation  for  a  certain  length  of  time? 
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Mr.  Rattenbury.  There  is  a  provision  that  a  member,  when  he  is 
in  the  organization  six  months,  is  entitled  to  the  strike  benefits  if 
the  strike  is  a  strike  that  is  recognized  by  the  national  officials.  Of 
•course,  if  the  strike  should  be  local,  and  the  president  did  not  recog- 
nize it,  they  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  benefits. 

Senator  Phipps.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  organizing  of  the 
men  ? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  At  Gary? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  say  that  you  are  not  acquainted  with  Mr. 
W.  Z.  F'oster.     Do  you  know  Mr.  John  Fitzpatrick '? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.     No. 

Senator  Phipps.  Has  he  been  at  Gary  ? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  I  believe  he  has  been  there  a  couple  of  times;  I 
never  heard  him. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  there  anything  further  now  that  you  desire 
to  say,  Mr.  Rattenbury  ?     If  so,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Do  you  want  to  testify  about  the  conduct  of  the  militia 
and  the  soldiers? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Why,  I  might  saj  in  regard  to  the  soldiers  that 
that  riot,  while  I  was  not  there  to  see  it,  I  inquired  a  great  deal  about 
it;  and  it  is  very,  very  much  exaggerated.  That  was  before  the 
soldiers  came,  before  the  regular  soldiers  came ;  but  while  the  militia 
was  there.  No;  the  militia  was  not  there.  That  was  the  cause  of 
calling  the  militia,  but  there  was  an  improvement  out  there  on  account 
of  the  saloons 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  got  along  better  with- 
-out  the  saloons? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Much  better;  much  better. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  some  argument  for  prohibition,  then. 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  I  am  glad  to  see  it  done  away  with. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  had  much  disorder  while  the  sol- 
diers have  been  there? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  before  that,  did  you? 

Mr.  Raitenbury.  No  mass  disorder.  There  has  been  lots  of  ar- 
rests. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  complaint  about  the  way  the  sol- 
diers have  acted  ? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Not  about  the  soldiers,  but  the  militia. 

The  Chairman.  The  militia  ? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  And  the  greatest  complaint  we  have  is  the  spe- 
cial deputies,  special  policemen,  that  were  sworn  in  by  the  mayor 
right  after  the  strike  was  called.  They  are  the  ones  who  raided  Paul 
Glaser's  house.  I  saw  that  myself.  I  did  not  see  the  raiding,  but  I 
was  there  the  next  day,  and  I  saw  what  happened.  They  smashed 
his  door  in  and  broke  his  windows,  and  it  was  all  broken  up. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  your  meeting  right  along,  and 
jou  have  had  no  suppression  of  free  speech  there? 

Mr.  Rattenburt.  We  have  had  indoor 

The  Chairman.  Indoor  meetings? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Ijjdoor  meetings. 
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The  Chairman.  And  there  has  been  no  limitation  on  that  in  any 
way? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  It  has  been  limited  to  the  English  language. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  is,  the  speeches  must  be  made  in  English? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  The  speeches  must  be  made  in  English. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  anybody  can  attend  the  meetings? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Anybody  can  attend  the  meetings. 

Mr.  Rubin.  Is  there  anything  you  want  to  say  about  raiding  by 
the  soldiers? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  There  has  been;  it  is  the  report  that  lots  of 
houses  have  been  raided. 

The  Chairman.  Lots  of  houses  raided  ? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  is  the  report? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  That  is  the  report.  I  was  not  there;  onlv  at  this 
incident  at  Paul  Glaser's  I  was  out  and  seen  what  was  done  the 
next  day  afterwards.    It  was  a  brutal  thing. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  done  by  these  special  deputies? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  By  the  regular  police  and,  I  believe,  by  the 
deputy  sheriffs. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  believe  that  special  case  of  Glaser  was  testified 
to  here  yesterday? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  cases? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  The  ones  that  was  mentioned  yesterday.  In  the 
case  of  Sennet,  he  was  raided,  but  there  was  not  any  damage  done; 
they  got  him  out  of  his  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  speak  of  this  trouble  caused  by  the  deputies. 
Was  that  on  account  of  their  coming  into  contact  ,with  pickets? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes;  I  believe  it  was. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  is  the  law  in  Indiana?  Is  not  picketing 
prohibited  ? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  The  mayor  has  prohibited  picketing,  with  cer- 
tain restrictions. 

Senator  Phipps.  But  the  pickets  are  allowed  to  speak  to  the  men 
and  explain  to  them  that  there  is  a  strike  on,  and  all  that? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  But  they  are  not  pennitted  to  pi-event  them  from 
going  into  the  mill  inclosure  if  they  msist  on  going? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  There  have  been  some  cases  where  the  pickets 
overstepped  the  bounds  and  did  prevent  the  men  from  going  to  work, 
have  there  not  been  ? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  I  do  jiot  know  of  any.  I  picketed  myself  sev- 
eral days  and  I  did  not  see  anything  that  could  be  complained  of. 

Senator  Sterijng.  Have  you  heard  of  any  cases  where  a  picket 
overstepped  his  bounds?  You  say  you  do  not  know  any  personally. 
Have  you  heard  of  any  ? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  No;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  has  been  the  cause  of  the  trouble  where 
you  say  these  deputies  were  objectionable?  Has  that  be^n  the  matter 
of  raiding  you  have  referred  to? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes. 
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Senator  Phipps.  Is  there  anything  else  you  think  has  been  im- 
proper in  the  conduct  of  tlie  deputies  1 

Mr.  Ratit.nbury.  No;  I  don't  think  so;  except  that,  of  course, 
those  deputies  are  opposed  to  us,  they  do  not  lose  any  opportunity  to 
show  their  antipathy  to  us. 

Senator  Phipps.  Their  duty  is  to  preserve  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  think  they  have  overstepped  the  bounds  in 
this  case? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  I  think  they  have. 

Senator  Phipps.  To  what  extent?  Has  it  been  where  there  has 
been  a  group  of  men  congregated  on  the  street  at  some  public  place 
and  the  deputies  have  gone  up  to  them  and  ordei'ed  them  to  disperse? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Tlie  places  I  have  heard  is  that  they  come  along 
where  the  pickets  are  working,  and  there  is  a  rule  that  two  pickets 
should  go  together,  and  two  is  allowed  to  approach  the  worker  that 
is  going  into  the  mill;  but  supposing  two  pickets  were  going  along 
this  way  and  two  more  coming  in  the  opposite  direction  and  they 
should  stop  for  a  moment  to  speak,  then  there  are  four,  and  right 
away  they  are  pinched. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  is  where  the  pickets  overstepped  the  regu- 
lations under  which  the  mayor  has  allowed  picketing? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  Then,  the  deputies  interfered? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Then  the  deputies  interfered.  But,  as  far  as  I 
could  learn,  there  was  really  no  occasion  for  it.  It  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  warned  them. 

Senator  Phipps.  It  has  not  led  to  rioting  or  serious  injury  to  any 
of  the  men,  has  it? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  No.  • 

Senator  Sterling.  Has  it  led  to  anything  more  than  a  warning  by 
the  deputies  that  they  should  not  congregate  in  groups  of  over  two, 
that  that  was  in  violation  of  the  rules? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  They  have  arrested  them  and  taken  them  up  to 
the  city  hall ;  put  them  in  jail  and  kept  them  there.  Our  attorneys 
usualy  got  them  out.  Sometimes  they  had  to  stay  in  over  night,  but, 
of  course,  they  are  aiming  at  what  they  call  the  reds,  particularly,  see? 
Lots  of  those  poor  fellows,  that  they  have  arrested  and  put  in  jail  and 
kept  them  there  without  even  a  chance  to  see  an  attorney  or  to  tele- 
phone home,  are  not  reds. 

Senator  Phipps.  Now,  where  the  deputies  would  approach  a  crowd 
of  four  pickets,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  more  men  that  they  are  talk- 
ing to,  they  did  not  immediately  resort  to  clubbing,  did  they,  to  break 
up  the  party? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  No  ;  I  don't  know  that  there  has  been  any  club- 
bing, except  on  the  date  when  the  small  riot  occurred. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  mean  now  the  one  following  the  street  car 
incident,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  I  mean  the  street  car  incident. 

Senator  Phipps.  There  was  clubbing  resorted  to  in  order  to  dis- 
perse the  crowd? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes.  We  believe  it  was  unnecessary,  a  whole  lot 
of  it. 
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Senator  Sterling.  You  spoke  about  being  permitted  to  hold  meet- 
ings in  halls,  etc.  Now,  by  the  way,  have  not  meetings  been  held 
out  of  doors  on  the  streets  since  the  soldiers  came  ? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  There  has  been  a  permit  for  one  outdoor  meeting. 

Senator  Phipps.  We  hear  some  stories  about  these  pickets  being^ 
grabbed  up  and  rushed  to  a  stockade  and  put  inside  this  military 
stockade,  and  I  inquired  where,  and  all  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
are  there  any  men  congregated  there  in  that  stockade  ? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  I  do  not  know.  The  lieutenant  yesterday  said 
there  were  not,  but  the  papers  there  said  they  had  50  or  60  in  there — 
the  Gary  papers. 

Senator  Phipps.  Of  course,  we  know  how  reliable  some  of  these 
newspaper  stories,  this  newspaper  information,  is.  Even  you  com- 
plain of  it  being  inaccurate? 

Mr.  Rattenbury.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  do  not  think  we  can  pay  much  attention  to  news- 
paper statements,  unfortunately. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further,  gentlemen?  If  not,, 
we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Witness. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  S.  HADDOCK,  SHERIFF  OF 
ALLEGHENY  COUNTY,  PA. 

Mr.  Haddock.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  prepared  a  short  statement 
that  I  should  like  to  read,  and  then  would  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  wish  to  ask.    Shall  I  go  ahead  f 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Haddock.  When  the  corporations  and  manufacturers  of  Alle- 
gheny County  began  serving  notices  upon  the  sheriff  that  they  feared 
riots  and  mob  violence  would  result  from  the  steel  strike  to  begin 
on  September  22,  my  first  concern  was  to  make  certain  that  no  strike 
breakers,  outside  omcers,  or  armed  men  were  brought  in  the  county 
to  give  that  protection  which  the  peace  officers,  starting  with  the 
policemen  on  their  beats  and  running  up  to  the  high  sheriff,  were 
bound  to  give.  Conferences  were  held  with  the  representatives  of  the 
employers,  all  of  whom  felt  certain  that  the  great  body  of  their  work- 
ingmen  would  not  be  affected  by  the  strike,  and  that  the  majority  of 
those  who  would  strike  were  either  aliens  or  persons  of  foreign  birth, 
speaking  other  tongues  than  the  English  language.  To  prepare  for 
the  trouble  they  anticipated,  demand  was  made  for  the  appointment 
of  deputy  sheriffs.  I  stated  that  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  the  custom 
under  situations  of  this  kind,  after  receiving  the  notice  provided  by 
law,  demanding  protection,  that  deputy  sheriffs  could  be  appointed 
under  certain  conditions. 

The  first  condition  was  that  they  must  all  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  county  and  if  possible  of  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood where  they  were  to  act  as  such  officers ;  that  they  must  be  men, 
of  known  dependability,  sober  and  of  steady  habits,  and  that  when 
possible  they  should  be  men  acquainted  with  the  people  and  prop- 
erty they  were  to  protect,  and  wherever  possible  should  come  from 
the  ranks  of  the  forces  of  workmen  in  that  particular  manufactory; 
that  each  one  must  give  a  bond  of  at  least  $2,000  to  faithfully  dis- 
charge the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  law  and  his  oath  of  office. 
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Furthermore,  to  protect  the  taxpayers  of  the  county,  because  such 
an  emergency  had  not  arisen  which  I  felt  justified  the  exercise  of 
the  full  powers  of  the  sheriff  under  the  law  at  the  general  expense 
of  the  people,  each  corporation  or  manufacturer,  in  fear  of  such  dis- 
order, must  contract  to  pay  and  save  the  sheriff  of  Allegheny  County 
from  all  expenses  of  every  kind  and  character  incident  to  the  em- 
ployment or  such  officers  of  the  law.  On  this  basis  we  have  worked, 
and  in  Allegheny  County  approximately  5,000  deputy  sheriffs  are 
now  commissioned  in  service  and  on  duty. 

After  this  nmch  of  the  plan  was  decided  upon,  I  made  a  personal 
tour  of  the  county  to  ascertain  all  the  local  conditions,  and  to  make 
certain  just  how  far  the  representations  to  me  were  true  or  not 
true.  The  result  of  that  trip  was  the  publishing  and  posting  on 
Saturday  night,  September  20,  and  Sunday,  September  21,  of  a 
proclamation,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached,  commanding  and  requir- 
ing all  lo;al  peace  officers  to  be  on  their  guard  and  perform  their 
official  duties  and  to  give  notice  to  them  that  in  populous  districts 
where  disturbances  were  likely  to  occur,  groups  of  three  or  more 

?iersons  must  be  disbursed  until  this  emergency  is  over.    I  was  care- 
ul  to  state  in  this  proclamation  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people  were  not  to  be  infringed  upon  or  interfered  with. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  verbally  announced  that  the  sheriff  would 
not  overrule  the  local  authorities  as  to  public  meetings,  except  that 
whenever  possible  to  prevent  no  public  meeting  were  to  be  permitted 
or  conducted  in  any  foreign  tongue.    My  reason  for  this  order  is  that 
this  is  America,  where  the  English  language  is  the  official  and  com- 
mon tongue,  and  that  my  observation  has  been  in  this  and  other     \ 
troubles  that  practically  90  per  cent  of  the  offenders  against  the  law     j 
in  matters  of  this  kind  are  either  aliens  or  naturalized  citizens  of     f 
foreign  extraction,  who  are  easily  led  into  attacks  upon  our  Govern-     i 
ment.    I  have  not  said  that  I  will  absolutely  prohibit  any  meeting 
or  gathering  of  foreigners  or  persons  speaking  some  other  tongue 
than  the  English  language,  but  for  the  present  at  least,  until  nonnal 
conditions  are  restored,  I  have  determined  that  no  such  meeting  of 
foreigners  shall  be  held  with  my  sanction,  except  that  I  have  posi- 
tive assurance  that  no  seditious  addresses  or  criticisms  of  our  Govern- 
ment or  our  system  of  government  shall  take  place. 

There  are  in  Allegheny  County  over  40  members  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  constabulaiy  cooperating  with  me. 

One  of  the  greatest  causes  of  trouble  or  social  unrest  such  as 
now  exists  by  reason  of  this  steel  strike,  is  the  circulation  of  wild, 
anarchistic,  and  unfounded  rumors  and  stories  concerning  the  con- 
duct of  the  State  constabulary,  the  deputy  sheriffs,  and  what  happens 
to  those  lawless  persons  who  offend  and  are  arrested.    The  gi-eatest 
evil  in  the  county,  which  I  have  observed,  is  that  of  the  agitator 
upon  the  workingman  whom  he  exploits.     The  reports  to  me,  and 
my  investigations,  show  that  the  agitators  in  what  trouble  there  is  > 
here  are  strangers  to  this  community ;  that  they  came  here  without  J 
solicitation,  and  have  a  system  of  working  and  operating  among  the  J 
foreign  laboring  element,  involving  the  masses  against  the  classes.       ' 

Up  to  this  date,  October  24, 1919,  good  order  has  been  maintained, 
with  but  one  or  two  very  small  and  unimportant  outbreaks  due 
possibly  to  relaxatiojj  q{  vigilance  on  the  part  of  local  officers  be- 
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cause  normal  conditions  seemed  to  actually  be  restored.    Allegheny 
County  has  had  no  real  violence. 

We  attribute  this  entirely  to  the  earnest  cooperation  of  all  peace 
officers  from  the  policemen  to  the  mayors. 

Yet  there  is  a  condition  of  unrest  and  uncertainty  because  of 
the  efforts  to  enlist  men  actually  at  work  in  the  cause  of  the  strikers. 
The  agitators  are  very  active  and  stage  every  incident  they  can, 
such  as  law  suits,  meetings  when  permitted,  etc.,  to  attract  the 
wakingman's  attention,  but  in  all  the  plants  of  Allegheny  County 
it  is  doubtful  if  more  than  5,000  men  are  actually  on  strike.  Most 
all  of  these  are  foreign  and  unskilled  labor. 

We  have  had  all  the  customary  troubles  of  an  ugly  strike,  such 
as  writing  of  threatening  letters,  intimidation  of  people  going  to  and 
from  work,  and  striken  attacking  and  beating  up  workmen,  but 
whenever  and  wherever  possible,  the  offenders  are  being  arrested 
and  punished. 

The  strikei's  make  great  complaint  that  they  are  denied  their  con- 
stitutional rights  of  free  speecli  and  assemblage.  But  this  has  not 
been  denied  them  except  in  strike  zones  by  local  officers,  or  by  the 
sheriff  for  extraordinary  reasons. 

On  October  22,  1919,  the  strikers  sued  for  an  injunction  to  re- 
strain the  authorities  from  denying  them  the  privilege  of  holding 
meetings  in  one  of  the  strike  zones  of  Pittsburgh,  but  upon  a  full 
and  extended  hearing  the  court  refused  to  interfere. 

Supplementing  my  letter  to  you  in  re^rd  to  the  Fannie  Sellins 
case  there  are  a  number  of  reputable  witnesses  who  were  present 
and  can  testify  from  personal  observation  that  her  body,  and  particu- 
larly her  back,  contained  no  evidence  of  any  injury  other  than  the 
gunshot  wounds  about  the  head  and  face  as  were  developed  by  the 
coroner's  inquest.  This  evidence  and  the  testimony  taken  by  the 
coroner,  in  accordance  with  your  request,  will  be  forwarded  to  your 
honorable  committee  immediately. 

The  steel  workers'  committee  have  been  using  the  unfortunate 
death  of  Mrs.  Sellins  as  propaganda,  whereas  she  met  death  on 
August  26  in  a  coal  miners'  strike  begun  on  July  26,  1919.  There 
is  not  the  remotest  connection  between  the  two  strikes,  yet  the  wildest 
and  most  false  statements  are  published  broadcast  with  resolutions 
of  condemnation  that  she  met  her  death  in  the  steel  strike. 

I  submit  herewith  newspapers  and  some  resolutions  to  show  how 
deliberately  and  widespread  is  the  effort  to  make  the  Snellins's  death 
propaganda  for  the  steel  strike. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  is  something  more  you  wish  to  put 
in,  Mr.  Haddock? 

Mr.  Haddock.  Here  are  some  resolutions  that  were  adopted  in  the 
Snellins  case,  and  here  is  the  proclamation. 

(The  resolutions  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  September  2S,  1919, 
Your  committee  appointed  in   rejoilar  session  to  draft  resolutions  dealing 
with  the  death  of  members  of  the  United  Mine  Worliers  of  Bracljenridge,  Pa., 
submit  for  your  approval  and  sanction  the  following  sections : 

Whereas  on  the  26th  day  of  August,  at  the  mines  of  the  Allegheny  Steel  Co., 
in  Bracicenridge.  Pa.,  deputies  under  the  instnictions  of  Chief  Deputy  Dennison, 
In  conjunction  with  mine  guards,  have  controlled  an  act  of  crime  of  the  most 
conspicuous  character  against  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
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n  bona  fide  labor  organization,  striking  at  the  present  time  for  better  conditions 
and  wages ;  and 

Whereas  the  crime  was  directed  against  a  law-abiding  citizen,  peacefully 
walking  on  a  public  highway  In  the  vicinity  of  the  mines,  but  by  no  means  on  the 
property  of  the  aforesaid  company.  This  man  being  old  and  inoffensive,  was 
brutally  clubbed  and  through  numerous  bullets  fired  from  a  high-penetrating 
gun  was  finally  killed  as  his  prostrated  body  was  lying  on  the  ground.  Any 
notion  of  escape  or  offense  was  out  of  the  question ;  and 

Whereas  only  a  short  time  later  Mrs.  Fannie  SnelUns,  a  woman  organizer  for 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  and  a  welfare  worker  among  the  women  and  children 
of  the  striking  miners,  a  respectful  lady  and  devoted  advocate  of  labor,  who 
witnessing  the  murder  of  the  aforesaid  male  person,  secured  shelter  for  innocent 
children  In  danger  of  being  shot,  approaching  the  scene  of  the  foul  deed  slie 
pleaded  for  mercy  for  the  victim  of  the  deputies  and  was  threatened,  Insulted, 
and  murdered  by  a  mine  guard  named  Murray,  alias  Browskl ;  and 

Whereas  the  threats  against  the  miners  were  made  by  Chief  Deputy  Dennlson 
previous  to  the  occurrence  of  these  cases,  also  many  other  unlawful  happenings 
were  observed ;  and 

Whereas  the  i>ersons  connected  with  these  crimes  having  been  arrested  were 
either  returned  to  duty  at  the  place  of  the  occurrence  of  the  crime  or  release<l 
on  cheap  ball,  contrary  to  our  laws  covering  the  State  and  county,  we,  the  meni- 
l)ers  of  Local  1029,  International  Association  of  Machinists,  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  emphatically  protest  against  the  brutal  mannt^r 
in  which  the  notorious  murder  was  executed  and  demand  punishment  for  the 
perpetrators  of  the  crime  to  the  full  provision  of  the  law,  and  removal  from 
office  of  all  officials  guilty  in  connection  with  violation  of  the  articles  covering 
its  execution. 

d.  a.  dunmire, 
Chris  Chambers, 
John  Paulus, 
Resolution  Committee, 


Pittsburgh  Central  liASOR  Union. 

BB80LI7TI0N  XJNANIMOUSLT  ADOPTED  BY  THE  CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION  OF  PITTSBURaH, 
REPRESENTING    180,000   AFFILIATED   MEMBERS. 

The  members  of  the  Pittsburgh  Central  Labor  Union  do  hereby  request  that 

a  Federal  Investigation  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  responsibility  for 

the  most  atrocious  and  cruel  double  murder  every  committed  in  Allegheny 

County. 

Whereas  there  has  been  a  strike  by  the  employees  of  the  Allegheny  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  against  conditions  established  by  said  company ;   and 

Whereas  said  employees  requested  the  mine  workers  of  this  district  to  organize 
them ;  and  after  aw  investigation  by  representatives  of  the  organization  of 
the  United  Mine  AVorkers  of  America,  and  finding  out  that  the  miners  of  this 
mine  were  determined  to  secure  the  establislinient  of  the  Mine  Workers' 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  economic  interests  and 
shortening  their  work  day  from  10  to  8  hours. 

The  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  order  to  work  out  a 
harmonious  agreement  requested  the  officials  of  said  Allegheny  Coal  Co.  to 
meet  with  them  to  work  out  an  amicable  agreement  as  representatives  of 
their  employees.  This  request  was  tiot  met  with  by  the  officials  of  the  Alle- 
gheny (^oal  &  Coke  Co.,  hence  the  strike ;   and 

Whereas  there  had  been  no  trouble  between  the  striking  miners  and  company 
officials,  but  on  the  morning  of  August  26,  the  organizers  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  had  been  notified  by  the  sheriff's  chief  deputy  that  they 
had  better  look  out  to-day,  as  they,  the  deputies,  were  going  to  make  it  rough 
for  the  miners.  The  same  day  a  number  of  deputies  arrived  on  the  scene, 
and  each  one  was  equipped  with  a  riot  gun,  although  there  had  been  no 
trouble,  nor  was  there  any  anticipated  by  the  striking .  miners ;  and  from 
reliable  evidence  since  sworn  to,  the  only  trouble  that  has  ever  been  there 
was  created  by  the  deputies,  who  are  presumably  placed  there  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayers  of  Allegheny  County  to  keep  down  the  things  which  tliey 
alone  are  responsible  f^-.    and 

141410-1&-PT2.,,^^ 
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Whereas  there  has  been  two  brutal  murders  committed  at  West  Natrona ;   and 
Wliereas  all  the  evidence  adduced  to  date  shows  plainly  that  said  murders  were 

committed  by  deputies  in  the  employ  of  the  sherlflTs  office ;  and 
Whereas  these  murders  have  all  the  signs  of  being  planned  beforehand,  and,  as 

a  result,  being  premeditated; 
Whereas  there  have  been  two  deputies  arrested  charged  with  murder  and  com- 
mitted to  Jail  without  bail  by  Justice  of  the  l*eace  Thomas  CJonway,  of 
Tarentum ;  and  In  spite  of  this  fact  one  of  these  deputies  named  Mannison 
was  back  at  West  Natrona  on  the  job  as  deputy  the  next  day  after  being 
committed  to  Jail  on  an  unbailable  offense,  and  the  other  one  named  Murray, 
alias  Maroski,  is  at  liberty  as  well ;  and 
Whereas  the  representatives  of  organized  labor  have  and  are  now  doing  every- 
thing in  their  powef  to  prevent  the  spread  of  anarchy  and  Bolshevism  in 
this  countrj';  and  we  condemn  it  and  are  opposed  to  it  when  practiced  by 
the  sheriff's  representatives  as  much  as  we  do  when  it  is  preached  or  prac- 
ticed anywhere  else:    Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  delegates  to  the  Central  Ijabor  Union,  That  we  protest  against 
the  outrageous  and  unlawful  murders  committed  by  the  deputy  sheriffs  at  West 
Natrona  and  demand  that  responsibility  l>e  fixed  for  the  same;  and  that  we 
demand  that  the  deputy  sheriffs  charged  with  this  heinous  crime  be  treated 
by  the  courts,  the  coroner,  and  the  sheriff  as  any  other  criminal  charged  with  a 
similar  offense  would  be  under  the  law;   and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  all  affiliated 
local  unions,  a  copy  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  tlie  I>epartment  of 
Labor,  to  all  Congressmen  and  Senators  from  Pennsylvania,  to  the  mayor  and 
officials  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  and  request  that  all  locals  receiving  this  take 
similar  action. 

(Signed)  W.  K.  Heck,  President. 

Central  Labor  Union. 
F.  P.  Hanaway,  Secretary. 
Central  Labor  Union. 

(The  proclamation  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

Proclamation  by  the  Sheriff  of  Alljxjheny  Cx)unty,  Commonwealth 
OF  Pennsylvania. 

Whereas,  I,  William  S.  Haddocic,  sheriff  of  Allegheny  County,  have  been 
formally  notified  by  many  citizens,  industrial  corporations,  and  employers  that 
printed  iiiflanunatory  circulars  and  other  information  have  been  distributed 
end  disseminated  among  the  people  calling  a  general  strike  of  all  employees 
of  various  industrial  manufactories  throughout  Allegheny  County  with  the  re- 
quest that  they  cease  work  and  leave  their  places  of  employment  and  by  reason 
thereof  there  now  exists  among  the  i>eople  great  unrest,  uncertainty,  and  doubt 
as  to  the  safety  of  life,  liberty,  and  prosi)erity,  therefore, 

I,  William  S.  Haddock,  sheriff  of  Allegheny  County,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  me,  and  the  duties  imposed  upon  me,  by  law,  do  hereby  notify  all 
mayors,  burgesses,  justices  of  the  peace,  constables,  and  policemen,  whomso- 
ever they  are  and  wheresoever  they  may  be  in  Allegheny  County,  that  the 
primary  duty  of  maintaining  public  order,  pivsening  the  public  peace,  preserx'- 
ing  the  rights  of  all  citizens  and  protei'ting  all  public  and  private  pro|>erty  from 
loss,  injury,  or  destruction  rests  upon  you  and  each  of  you.  and  that  if  any 
persons  shall  unlawfully,  riot<nisly,  and  tumultuosly  assemble  together  so  as 
to  endanger  the  public  i>eace  that  you  must  imnuMliately  go  among  sjiid  rioters 
and  then  and  there  make  proclamation  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  requiring  and  connnandlng  all  such  f>ersons  so  assembled  Imme- 
diately to  dis})erse  themselves  and  peaceably  depart  to  their  habitations,  or  to 
their  lawful  business,  an<l  if  such  persims,  notwithstanding  such  proclamation 
continue  together  you  are  required  to  immediately  cause  their  arrest  and  prose- 
cution in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

All  peace  olflcers  throughout  Allegheny  County  until  the  present  emergency 
has  passed  are  commanded  to  disperse  and  prevent  upon  the  highways  or  vacant 
property  of  all  populous  sections  the  loitering  or  gathering  of  three  or  more 
persons,  and  whenever  such  gatherings  occur  to  Immediately  direct  and  com- 
mand such  persons  to  proceed  about  their  lawful  business,  avocation,  or  return 
to  their  homes  and  habitations. 
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Until  such  emergencies  as  this  shall  arise  or  some  unlawful  act  has  been  com- 
mitted, no  orderiy  or  peaceable  person  shall  be  disturbed  or  anv  of  his  lawful 
rights  infringed  upon. 

Notice  is  also  given  that  the  law  provides  that  all  persons  suffering  anv  in- 
jury, loss  of  property,  or  damages  in  any  manner  by  reason  of  the  acts  of  mobs 
or  riotous  persons  can  recover  the  full  value  therefor  from  the  County  of 
Allegheny  and  that  such  damages  must  be  paid  by  the  taxpayers  and  every 
person  responsible  therefor. 

lUOT  ACT  AND  PENALTY  FOR  DESTROYING  THIS  PROCLAMATION   AND  REFUSING  TO  AII> 

THE  SHERIFF. 

'*  If  any  person  shall  knowingly,  willfully,  and  forcibly  obstruct,  resist,  or 
oppose  any  sheriff,  coroner,  or  other  officer  of  the  Commonwealth  or  other 
person  duly  authorized  in-  serving  or  attempting  to  serve  or  execute  any  legal 
process  whatsoever,  or  shall  assault  or  beat  any  sheriff,  coroner,  constable,  or 
other  officer  or  person  duly  authorized  in  serving  or  executing  any  process 
or  order  as  aforesaid,  or  for  and  because  of  having  served  or  executed  the 
same,  or  if  any  person  shall  rescue  another  In  legal  custody,  or  if  any  person 
being  required  by  any  sheriff,  coroner,  constable,  or  other  officer  of  the  Com- 
monwealth shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  assist  him  in  the  execution  of  his  office 
in  any  criminal  case  or  in  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  or  in  apprehending 
and  securing  any  person  for  a  breach  of  the  peace,  such  person  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  nrtsdenieanor,  and  on  conviction  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing one  year  and  to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  or  either  or 
both,  In  the  discretion  of  the  court.  (Sec.  8,  act  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  approved  Mar.  31,  1860,  P.  L.  386.) 

"  If  any  persons  riotously  and  tuumltuously  assembled  together  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  public  peace  shall  unlawfully  and  with  force  demolish  or  pull 
down  or  destroy,  or  begin  to  demolish,  pull  down,  or  destroy,  any  public  build- 
ing, private  dwelling,  church,  meetinghouse,  stable,  barn,  mill,  granary,  malt 
house,  or  outhouse,  or  any  building  or  erection  used  in  carrying  on  any  trade 
or  manufacture,  or  any  branch  thereof,  or  any  machinery,  whether  fixed  or 
movable,  prepared  for  or  employed  in  any  manufacture  or  any  branch  thereof^ 
or  any  steanf  engine  or  other  engine  for  sinking,  working,  or  draining  any 
mine,  or  any  building  or  erection  used  in  l-onducting  the  business  of  any  mine, 
or  any  bridge,  wagon  way,  road  or  trunk  for  conveying  minerals  from  any 
mine ;  every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  being  con- 
victed thereof,  shall  be  imprisoned  by  separate  or  solitary  confinement  at  labor 
or  by  simple  imprisonment  not  excee<ling  seven  years.  (Sec.  20,  act  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  approved  Mar.  31,  1860,  P.  L.  389.) 

'*  If  any  person  shall  be  concerned  in  any  riot,  rout,  unlawful  assenlbly,  or 
an  affray  and  shall  be  thereof  convlcte<l,  he  .shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
an<l  be  sentence<l  to  i)ay  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  or  undergo 
an  imprisonment  not  exceetling  two  years,  or  both  or  either,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  and  in  case  anyone  is  convicted  of  an  aggravated  riot  the  court 
may  sentence  the  offender  to  imprisonment  by  separate  or  solitary  confine- 
ment nt  labor  not  exceeding  three  years.  (Sec.  19.  act  of  the  Conmionwealtli 
of  Pennsylvania,  approved  Mar.  31,  1860,  P.  L.  389.)'* 

Notice  is  also  given  that  to  guard  against  any  .and  all  disturbance  of  the 
publUr  peace  or  interference  with  the  rights  of  any  and  all  citizens  and  to  pro- 
tect all  property  provision  has  been  made  to  uphold  the  law  under  any  and 
all  emergencies' which  can  possibly  arise  by  reason  of  the  acts  of  any  mobs,^ 
tumultuous,  or  riotous  persons,  and  that  all  persons  found  inciting  or  en- 
couraging disturbances  of  the  peace  or  interfering. with  the  rights  of  any 
person  by  any  act  of  confmlssion  or  omission  will  be  immediately  and  sum- 
marily dealt  with  in  the  manner  provided  by  law. 

All  persons  are  therefore  warned  and  directed  to  proceed  al)out  their  daily 
avocations  with  the  assurance  that  life,  liberty,  and  property  is  fully  protected. 

In  witness  whereof  I,  William  S.  Haddock,  sheriff  of  Allegheny  C^mnty.  (Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  this  20th  day  of  Sep- 
tember in  the  year  of  our  to^^  ^"^  thousan*^  nine  hundred  and  nineteen  and 
the  year  of  this  Commonwealth  the  one  hinulved  and  forty-fourth. 

WnxiAM  S.  Haddock, 
glicriff  of  Allegheny  County. 
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The  Chairman.  In  your  judgment,  not  over  5,000  men  are  on 
strike  now  in  Allegheny  County  i 

Mr.  Haddock.  Tnat  is  what  I  think  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  have,  you  say,  about  5,000  deputies? 

Mr.  Haddock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Sworn  in  as  deputies — men  sworn  in? 

Mr.  Haddock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  employees  of  the  steel  company,  all  of 
them? 

Mr.  Haddock.  The  majority. 

The  Chairman.  A  majority  of  them  are? 

Mr.  Haddock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Not  all  of  them? 

Mr.  Haddock.  Not  all  of  them ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Just  in  this  connection  Senator,  if  you  will 
permit,  he  savs, "  I  think  not  over  5,000  men  on  strike  now."  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  sheriff  if  he  knows  how  many  workers  there  are  ill 
Allegheny  County  in  the  steel  industry — your  best  judgment — if  you 
■do  not  know  accu lately? 

Mr.  Haddock.  I  do  not  know  accurately,  but  I  would  say  between 
50,000  and  75,000. 

The  Chairaian.  Have  you  any  deputies  who  are  not  residents  of 
the  county? 

Mr.  Haddock.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  residents? 

Mr.  Haddock.  They  are  all  residents. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  them  are  what  are 
termed  "  strike  breakers  "  ? 

Mr.  Haddock.  No  sti'ike  breakers  at  all.  I  know  that  for  an  abso- 
lute fact,  because  there  were  strike-breaking  concerns  came  into 
Pittsburgh  before  and  stayed  there  a  week  or  so  after  the  start  of 
the  strike  and  I  know  that  they  could  not  get  any  men  put  out  at  all. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  say  strike-breaking  concerns.  Just  what 
do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Haddock.  There  are  firms  in  this  country,  you  know,  that  put 
on  a  strike  and  will  furnish  you  with  200  or  300  or  1,000  men  to  come 
in  and  break  up  the  strike. 

Senator  Sit-^rling.  Regular  organizations  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Haddock.  Yes,  sir.    Here  are  some  of  these  newspapei^s. 

Senator  ^Sterling.  Mr.  Sheriff,  did  you  hear  the  testimony  taken 
by  the  committee  at  Pittsburgh? 

Mr.  Haddock.  Well,  I  did  not  hear  it.    I  read  it  later;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  read  the  testimony  of  certain  attorneys 
there  as  to  the  method  of  procedure  in  police  court  when  strikers 
were  brought  in  under  arrest? 

Mr.  Haddock.  Yes;  I  read,  I  think,  both  instances  of  the  testimony 
of  two  attorneys. 

Senator  Sterling.  Can  you  speak,  from  i>ersonal  knowledge,  to 
the  committee  about  the  method  of  procedure? 

Mr.  Haddock.  Well,  in  reference  to  the  cases  mentioned  by  those 
two  attorneys  I  have  no  personal  knowledge,  you  know.  I  am  not 
really  in  touch  with  all  the  little  details,  because  the  mayor  and  the 
police  department  they  run  things  entirely  themselves,  and  I  would 
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not  be  called  in  on  them.  In  a  general  sense  I  have  charge  of  this 
whole  county,  which  takes  in  Pittsburgh,  and  I  am  responsible  for 
the  peace  and  order  of  the  county,  but  I  only  go  into  a  community 
when  the  local  authorities  can  not  handle  the  situation  theinselves. 
I  have  heard  different  stories,  but  I  have  also  heard  the  police  side 
of  it,  and  they  have  said  entirely  opposite  to  what  the  attorneys  testi- 
fied. For  instance,  one  attorney  came  over  there;  he  did  not  know 
even  who  he  was  to  represent,  and  you  take  the  ordinary  police  court 
and  you  go  in  there  and  you  are  supposed  to  know  who  you  are 
going  to  defend,  and  in  a  condition  like  this  I  guess  they  did  not 
go  out  of  their  way  to  fix  them  up.  That  is  about  the  way  I 
figured  it. 

Senator  Phipps.  In  this  entire  territory,  Allegheny  County,  we 
will  say,  over  which  you  have  general  jurisdiction,  is  it  not  so  divided 
up  into  municipalities  that  the  police  power  is  always  exercised  by 
the  magistrates  coming  under  the  municipal  government? 

Mr.  Haddock.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Piiipi»h.  Are  there  any  places  outside  of  the  towns  where 
there  are  police  courts  that  you  have  jurisdiction  over? 

Mr.  Haddock.  Xo  ;  none  whatsoever. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  spoke  about  the  State  constabulary  cooperat- 
ing with  you  in  looking  after  the  situation,  keeping  law  and  order. 
How  many  members  of  that  constabulary  have  been  kept  in  Allegheny^ 
County  since  September  22? 

Mr.  Haddock.  Well,  they  were  there  before  September  22,  Senator. 

Senator  Phipps.  Yes;  that  is  the  date  of  the  strike.  How  many 
before  then  and  how  many  since? 

Mr.  Haddock.  There  wks  32  before  September  22,  and  now  I  think 
there  are  42. 

Senator  Phipps.  Forty-two  ? 

Mr.  Haddock.  Yes. 

Senator  Phipps.  Less  than  50  all  told? 

Mr.  Haddock.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Have  there  been  more  than  that  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Haddock.  Never. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  have  they  been  allotted — according  to  re- 
quest or  the  size  of  the  population  in  the  particular  municipality  ? 

Mr.  Haddock.  Yes ;  the  important  district.  I  can  not  say  that  the 
figures  are  absolutely  correct,  but  they  are  divided  something  like 
this:  Clairton,  we  have  6  troopers  there.  At  Dravosburg,  which  is 
right  across  the  river  from  Glassport  and  McKeesport,  we  have  head- 
quarters for  10  to  take  care  of  McKeesport  and  Glassport,  and  they 
«re  so  situated  that  they  could  reach  Duquesne  very  readily.  In 
Rankin  I  have  5,  in  Homestead  12,  and  I  think  6  in  Brady  and  5  at 
Aetna. 

Senator  Phipps.  They  are  on  duty  day  and  night? 

Mr.  Haddock.  Yes;  they  work  in  shifts,  you  know.  I  think  their 
term  of  service  is  eight  hours. 

Senator  Phipps.  Eight  hours? 

Mr.  Haddock.  Each  jnan,  three  shifts. 

Senator  Phipps.  Diy^^ed  wp  into  three  sViiftel 
Mr.  Haddock.  Yes,  J 

Senator  Phipps.  Tl^^'  according  i^  that,  ttiere  witild  not  be  over 
14  effectives  at  any  fAT^;     ^le  entL  ^c^uxity.  Is  tha\.  correctl 
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Mr.  Haddock.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Phipps.  We  have  been  told  that  there  was  complaint  of 
not  only  the  action  of  the  members  of  the  State  constabulary,  but 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  armed.  What  is  their  equipment? 
What  weapons  do  they  carry  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Haddock.  Well,  they  carry  a  regulation  revolver  and  stick. 
Senator  Phipps.  Like  a  policeman's  club  ? 
Mr.  Haddock.  Yes ;  on  ordinary  duty. 
Senator  Phipps.  Do  they  carrj'  a  carbine  or  riot  gun  ? 
Mr.  Haddock.  No;  they  do  not  carry  a  carbine.    Ordinarily  they 
have  a  carbine,  but  they  don't  usually  carry  it  except  on  extreme  oc- 
casions.   On  ordinary  patrol  duty  they  do  not  carry  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  There  was  some  evidence,  Mr.  Sheriff,  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  constabulary  at  McKeesport  and  the  maltreatment  of  a 
hotel  keeper  there — Mr.  Dressel,  I  think.  Was  that  matter  called  to 
your  attention  ? 

Mr.  Haddock.  That  was  not.  That  was  at  Homestead,  I  think, 
that  one.  I  felt  this  way  about  that :  The  strikers'  committee,  headed 
by  Mr.  Tighe,  the  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association,  visited 
me  at  my  office.  I  think  there  was  about  12  or  14  of  them.  The  most 
of  them  were  all  local  men  that  are  on  this  steel  committee,  and  they 
complained  of  the  conduct  of  the  State  constabulary  and  also  of  the 
deputy  sheriffs.  I  told  them  at  that  time  that  if  they  could  bring  a 
epecitic  case  to  me  for  my  deputy  sheriffs  that  I  would  see  that  that 
man  was  punished.  Regarding  the  State  constabulary  I  told  them 
the  same  thing,  that  I  would  be  glad  to  take  it  up  at  once  with  the 
commander  oi  that  particular  troop,  but  I  have  never  received  any 
cpecific  complaint  from  the  strikers'  committee  regarding  any  par- 
ticular individual. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  do  you  know  about  the  employment  of 
colored  men  as  deputies  in  some  of  these  places — Clairton,  for 
example? 

Mr.  Haddock.  Well,  the  reason  for  that  at  Clairton,  Senator,  was 
that  it  was  the  request  of  the  steel  company,  and  these  men  were 
employees  of  the  steel  company. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  hear  complaint  of  some  abuses  by 
these  colored  men  there  ? 
Mr.  Haddock.  No,  sir ;  no  complaint  whatsoever. 
Senator  Phipps.  How  are  they  armed  ? 

Mr.  Haddock.  Well,  it  depends  entirely.  Senator,  upon  the  com- 
panies themselves,  how  far  they  want  to  go  with  the  men  in  anting 
them.  I  do  not  furnish  them  any  arms  at  all.  These  deputies  have 
the  full  power  of  a  deputy  sheriff  and  can  carry  arms. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  believe  you  said  something  over  50,000  steel 
workers  probably  were  affected  by  this  strike? 

Mr.  Haddock.*  No;  they  asked  me  how  many.  Between  50,000  and 
75,000  was  my  estimate  of  the  number  of  steel  workers  in  Allegheny 
County. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  would  think  not  exceeding  5,000  of  those 
men  are  on  strike  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Haddock.  From  the  reports  that  I  received. 
Senator  Phipps.  How  many  do  you  think  went  out  on  strike  on 
September  22  or  following  days? 
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Mr.  Haddock.  Well,  I  would  say  possibly  between  10,000  and 
15,000  in  Allegheny  County. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  did  you  learn  something  about  the  situa- 
tion over  at  Monet  ? 

Mr.  Haddock.  No;  I  have  enough  trouble;  I  have  not  kept  in 
touch  much  with  that. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  is  in  another  county  ? 

Mr.  Haddock.  Yes ;  that  is  another  county. 

Senator  Phipps.  Clarton  is  in  Allegheny  County,  is  it  not?  - 

Mr.  Haddock. . 

Senator  Phipps.  Then  the  line  comes  in  just  above? 

Mr.  Haddock.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further,  gentlemen?  If  not, 
we  are  much  obliged,  Mr.  Sheriff,  unless  you  have  something  more 
to  say  yourself. 

Mr.  Haddock.  I  just  handed  you  those  papers  to  show  you  how 
they  played  that  Fannie  Snellins  case  up. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  DAVH)  WILLIAMS. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  Organizer  for  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  home? 

Mr.  Williams.  Allentown,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  work  in  the  mills,  or  have  you  worked  in 
the  mills? 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  since  1910. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  an  organizer  since  that  time? 

Mr.  WiixiAMS.  Well,  I  have  worked  at  other  places;  but  I  have 
been  an  organizer  for  about  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  some  prepared  statement  you  want  to 
submit? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  our  case  is  a  little  bit  different  from  the  others, 
and  I  should  like  to  read  this  statement. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  your  case.  Is  that  a  particular  loca- 
tion—Bethlehem Steel? 

STATEMENT     OF    COMMITTEE     OF     STRIKING     STEEL     WORKERS     OF    THE     BETHLEHEM 

STEEL  CO. 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  25, 1919. 
To  the  honorable  members  of  the  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  investi- 
gating the  causes  of  the  street  strike: 

Genti^men  :  In  requesting  a  hearing  before  your  committee  In  the  interests 
of  the  employees  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  it  is  with  the  desire  to  give  your 
committee  the  information  as  to  the  reasons  and  causes  which  forced  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  to  request  the  national  committee  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  for  organizing  the  iron  and  steel  workers  to 
call  a  strike  in  the  Bethlehem  Steel  plants  on  September  29,  1919. 

Briefly  stated,  the  dissatisfaction  and  unrest  among  the  employees  has  existed 
in  the  Bethlehem  plant  for  almost  two  years  past.  Due  to  an  unfair  bonus  sys- 
tem used,  contract  and  piecework  systems,  low  hourly  rates  of  pay,  and  the  dif- 
ferential in  the  number  of  hours  that  constituted  the  working  schedule  in  the 
various  shops,  a  strike  of  machine-shop  employees  took  place  at  Bethlehem  on 
April  80,  1918. 
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After  being  on  strike  for  almost  two  weelcs,  and  upon  the  failure  of  the  con- 
ciliators from  the  Pennsylvania  State  department  of  labor  and  industry  and 
conciliators  for  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  to  bring  about  an  ad- 
justment, the  ease  was  referred  to  the  National  War  Labor  Board. 

The  first  hearing  on  this  case  took  place  in  Washington  on  May  20,  1918,  be- 
fore a  section  of  the  War  Labor  Board.  At  this  hearing  employees  testified 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  company  used  the  bonus  system,  also  the  piece- 
work system.  The  men  laid  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  they  should  be  granted 
guaranteed  hourly  rates  of  pay,  as  paid  by  the  Government  to  employees  in  the 
navy  yards  and  arsenals,  with  overttime  provisions  after  eight  hours. 

Evidence  was  presented  to  show  how  production  was  interfered  with,  and 
claims  were  made  that  under  the  systems  of  paying  the  employees  it  was  im- 
possible for  an  employee  to  calculate  the  amount  of  his  earnings,  etc.  The  entire 
testimony  taken  at  this  hearing,  as  well  as  those  which  will  be  note<i  later,  Is 
on  file  in  the  ofl^ce  of  the  Department  of  Labor  In  the  proceedings  of  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board. 

The  War  I^bor  Board  was  unable  to  reach  an  agreement  upon  the  testimony 
taken  at  this  hearing,  and  another  hearing  was  ordered  and  was  held  In  Bethle- 
hem on  June  18-19, 1918.  This  hearing  was  held  under  the  sui)ervlslon  of  W. 
Jett  Laucks.  secretary  of  the  War  Labor  Board. 

The  employees  presente<l  facts  to  prove  that  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  were 
using  every  method  possible  to  keep  the  employees  in  control  and  defeat  the 
efforts  being  made  to  secure  higher  rates  of  pay  or  the  elimination  of  the  abuses 
charged  against  the  company. 

A  list  of  91  names  of  employees  blacklisted  by  the  company  was  presented 
as  evidence,  together  with  a  number  of  sworn  statements,  while  other  witnesses 
appeared  In  person.  The  employees  charged  that  the^clty  officials  refused  to 
allow  halls  to  be  rented  to  labor  organizations  in  which  to  hold  meetings, 
and  this  charge  was  verified  when  the  chief  of  police  of  Bethlehem  was  called 
to  the  stand  and  admitted  that  he  had  stopped  the  meetings.  The  halls  were 
later  opened  through  the  assistance  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

After  considering  the  testimony  heard  at  Bethlehem,  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  rendered  a  decision  on  July  31,  1918,  known  as  docket  No.  22,  in  which 
the  board,  among  other  points  acted  upon,  made  these  decisions: 

**  The  bonus  system  now  in  operation  should  be  entirely  revised  or  eliminated ; 
piecework  rates  should  be  revised  also ;  and  a  designated,  guaranteed  minimum 
hourly  wage  rate  should  be  established  In  conformity  with  such  of  the  scales 
now  being  applied  by  the  War  or  Navy  Department  as  most  nearly  fits  the 
conditions  in  this  particular  case. 

"  Instead  of  going  along  with  the  War  Labor  Board  and  working  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  Government  at  a  time  when  cooperation  was  so  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  war,  the  company  continued  to  discriminate  against  the 
employees,  and  another  appeal  was  made  to  the  War  Labor  Board  at  a  hearing 
held  In  Washington  September  11,  1918,  at  which  time  the  members  of  the 
national  committee  for  organizing  the  iron  and  steel  workers  accompanied  the 
committee  from  Bethlehem  to  the  meeting  of  the  War  Labor  Board. 

"At  this  hearing  the  employees  presented  evidence  to  show  that  munitions 
for  the  United  States  Government  were  held  up  while  contracts  for  foreign 
governments  w^ere  being  pushed  to  the  limit,  simply  because  foremen  and  offi- 
cials of  the  plant  received  a  bonus  on  the  foreign  orders.  The  joint  committee 
of  ofllcials  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  national  committee  for  organ- 
izing the  iron  and  steel  workers,  and  committee  of  employees  at  this  time 
urged  the  War  Labor  Board  to  recommend  to  the  Government  to  take  over  the 
plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  at  Bethlehem  and  put  Into  effect  the  award 
handed  down  by  the  War  Labor  Board,  the  company  up  to  this  time  refusing^ 
to  go  along  with  the  award. 

"The  nj'tional  committee  for  organizing  the  iron  and  steel  workers  had  in 
the  meantime  assigned  several  organizers  to  assist  the  employees  to  organize, 
so  that  while  the  original  complaint  before  the  War  Labor  Board  had  been 
limited  to  machinists  and  electricians,  the  other  trades  were  taking  advantage 
of  that  part  of  the  award  which  applied  to  the  other  employees  and  presented 
requests  upon  the  company  for  standanl  rates  of  pay. 

"Although  Acting  Secretary  of  War  Benedict  Crowell  wrote  Mr.  E.  G.  Grace, 
president  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  under  date  of  September  21,  1918,  guar- 
anteeing to  pay  the  company  any  additional  sums  made  necessary  by  putting: 
into  effect  the  award  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  the  company  still  refused  to  pay 
this  money  to  the  employees. 
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"On  November  19,  1918.  the  administrators  of  the  War  Labor  Board  at 
Bethlehem  made  a  ruling  In  which  was  specified  the  rates  of  pay  for  machine 
shop  employees  to  be  paid  under  the  award,  based  upon  the  rates  paid  In 
Government  plants  on  Auffiiat  1,  1918.  These  rates  made  the  minimum  rates 
for  machinists  72  cents  per  hour,  and  for  toolmakers  75  cents  per  hour.  Lower 
rates  were  made  for  specialists,  helpers,  apprentices,  and  laborers,  according 
to  the  amount  of  experience  and  qualifications  laid  down'by  the  administrators. 
At  the  time  the  ruling  was  made,  however,  the  rates  In  the  Government  plants 
had  been  Increased  to  80  cents  per  hour  for  machinists  and  86  for  toolmakers, 
yet  the  company  refused  to  go  along  with  the  lower  set  of  rates  made  by  the 
administrators. 

**  Finally  another  hearing  was  called  by  the  War  Labor  B«ard  on  this  case 
In  Washington  on  January  13.  1919.  At  this  time  the  administrators  In  charge 
at  Bethlehem  presented  to  the  War  Labor  Board  a  report  on  their  work  at 
Bethlehem.  They  reiK)rte(l  that  they  had  elected  some  64  shop  committees  for 
all  departments  at  Bethlehem,  but  that  the  company  refused  to  negotiate  with 
these  committees  on  collective  bargaining.  They  also  reported  that  due  to  lay- 
ing off  of  the  committeemen  by  the  company  that  some  committees  ceased  to 
exist. 

"  Keportlng  on  the  workers  In  other  departments  outside  machine  shops 
and  electrical  workers  the  administrators  had  this  to  say: 

"  Requests  for  adjustments  of  wages  and  conditions  have  been  prepared  by 
over  a  dozen  committees  and  presented  to  the  management  from  rank  to  rank, 
as  indicated  by  a  bulletin  Issued  by  the  examiner  after  conference  with  the 
authorized  company  representative,  Mr.  Larkln,  but  the  company  has  declined  to 
discuss  these  retiuests  with  any  of  the  committees,  nor  has  It  granted  any  of 
tiu»m." 

On  the  matter  of  continued  discrimination  against  the  employees  after  the 
award  had  been  rendered,  the  examiners  made  this  report: 

"There  have  been  many  charges  by  the  employees  of  discilmlnation  by  the 
management  against  the  workers  on  the  ground  of  union  membership,  union 
activity,  committee  activity,  against  Americans  in  favor  of  alien  enemies  and 
other  noncltizens,  against  residents  of  other  towns  In  favor  of  Bethlehem  resi- 
dents, on  the  ground  of  personal  grudge,  etc.  Certain  cases  he  has  reported  to 
the  board  and  to  the  company.  There  Is  considerable  prima  fade  evidence  of 
concerted  and  Intentional  discrimination  In  certain  departments  of  the  plant." 

The  administrator  ended  his  report  to  the  board  with  the  following  state- 
ments: 

"  *  *  *  He  has  held  no  formal  hearings  on  differences  arising  between 
the  parties,  for  the  reason  that  the  company  refused  to  deal  with  the  com- 
mittees, refu.sed  to  give  any  Information,  refused  to  carry  out  rulings  or  to 
adopt  suggestions  from  the  administrator,  and  requested  the  board  to  withdraw 
him.     ♦     *     * 

"As  win  be  seen  by  the  foregoing,  the  award  in  this  case  has  remained  for 
the  most  part  Inoperative,  due  principally  to  the  delays  caused  by  the  company 
and  Its  final  repudiation  of  the  award.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

"•  *  ♦  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  award  or  findings  by  the  board  has  encoun- 
tered such  obstacles  and  has  remained  Ineffective  so  long  as  Docket  No.  22." 

At  the  session  held  (m  January  15,  1919,  Chairman  William  H.  Taft,  of  the 
War  Labor  Board,  after  listening  to  the  excuses  offered  by  Attorney  Guy  Cur- 
rier, representing  the  company,  addressed  the  representatives  of  the  company 
In  this  manner: 

"  The  situation  is  very  painful  to  me,  for  the  reason  that  what  we  wish  to 
do  is  to  secure  what,  under  our  award,  these  work<»rs  are  entitled  to  have,  and 
It  Is  very  difficult  for  me  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
pany In  this  matter,  the  correspondence  that  has  been  adduced,  the  dealing 
with  Mr.  Grace,  the  action  by  the  board  In  attempting  to  help  Mr.  Grace,  and  ' 
the  present  attitude;  and  the  company,  after  there  had  been  a  change  In  con- 
ditions, In  refusing  to  go  on  when  the  company  had  given  the  board  every 
reason  to  believe  they  would  go  on  with,  colors  the  situation  with  a  sense 
of  Injustice  that  makes  one  yearn  the  judicial  powers  to  compel  justice;  but  we 
have  not  the  judicial  power    ♦     *     ♦." 

Hearings  on  the  case  were  still  continued  In  Washington  on  January  18, 
1919,  and  In  New  York  on  February  4,  1919,  when  Attorney  Paul  D.  Cravath, 
representing  the  company  presented  a  statement  to  the  board  that  the  com- 
pany would  agree  to  tak{\  ^p  with  the  employees  the  inauguration  of  a  plan  of 
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collective  bargaining  and  also  secure  an  adjustment  of  tlie  retroactive  pay  due 
under  tlie  award. 

Following  this  hearing  at  New  York,  eflPorts  were  made  by  the  employees  to 
get  the  company  to  agree  upon  a  plan  of  collective  bargaining.  On  February  17. 
1918,  the  employees  submitted  a  plan  which  contained  tiiis  paragraph  under 
the  heading  of  grievances : 

"  In  case  no  adjustment  is  reache<l  between  the  management  and  the  execu- 
tive committee  within  a  period  of  five  days,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  f?tates  Department  of  Labor  at  Washington  for  a  de- 
cision, and  his  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding." 

The  employees  realized  that  they  were  agreeing  to  compulsory  arbitration 
under  this  ciause,J)ut  in  their  efforts  to  show  their  desire  for  harmonious  work- 
ing conditions,  this  was  suggested  to  the  company. 

A  few  days  later  the  company  answered  the  employees  and  made  counter 
propositions  to  almost  every  suggestion  ma<le  by  the  employees  and  refused  the 
suggestion  for  arbitration  of  grievances  In  this  staten.ent: 

"  Concerning  the  provision  for  the  reference  of  unsettled  cases  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  the  company  desires  to  again  state  that  matters 
arlslrg  for  adjustment  are  to  be  settled  between  the  management  and  its 
employees.  The  required  reference  of  cases  to  any  outside  agency  would  pro- 
vide for  compulsory  arbitration,  a  feature  which  we  believe  undesirable  in  a 
cooperative  collective  bargaining  plan." 

Being  unable  to  agree  upon  a  plan  of  collective  bargaining,  the  War  Labor 
Board  finally,  on  April  3,  1919,  submitted  a  plan  which  was  finally  signed  by 
both  employees  and  company  on  May  1,  1919. 

The  employees  signed  this  plan  of  collective  bargaining  with  the  intention 
of  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  abide  by  the  provisions  therein,  but 
found  out  that  the  employees  were  powerless  to  adjust  their  grievances  or 
wage  rates,  and  at  the  same  time  were  powerless  to  stop  reductions  of  wages, 
discriminations,  or  any  other  grievances  which  the  officials  continued  to  Inflict 
upon  them. 

Following  out  the  provision  of  the  plan  of  collective  bargaining,  the  employees 
made  request  for  standard  rates  of  pay  throughout  the  plant  and  for  the  eight- 
hour  day,  and  on  August  20,  1919,  Mr.  Qulncy  Bent,  vice  president  of  the  com- 
pany, refused  to  grant  these  requests  of  the  men.  In  his  conference  with  the 
committee  of  employees,  Mr.  Bent  told  the  men  he  could  not  grant  them  these 
concessions  unless  other  steel  mills  granted  them  to  their  employees,  and  that 
If  they  were  installed  in  Bethlehem  the  company  would  have  to  install  them  in 
its  other  plants. 

This  refusal  was  followed  by  the  men  sending  for  Secretary  William  Z. 
Foster  of  the  national  committee,  to  come  to  Bethlehem  for  a  meeting  August 
24,  and  the  general  committee  of  employees  requested  Foster  to  have  the 
national  committee  Include  the  Bethlehem  plants  In  Its  movement  for  the  eight- 
hour  day  and  standard  rates  of  pay. 

A  conference  was  called  a  week  later  of  delegates  from  four  plants  of  the 
Bethlehem  Co.  located  at  Sparrows  Point  Md. ;  Steeiton,  Pa. ;  Reading,  Pa. : 
and  Bethlehem,  Pa.    This  conference  was  attended  by  52  delegates,  representing 
12  international  unions  and  the  Federal  unions  of  the  American  Fe<leratIon  of 
Labor.    The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  conference : 
"Whereas  in  the  steel  mills  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  at  Bethlehem,  Steel- 
ton,  Lebanon,  Reading,  and  Sparrows  Point  there  exist  systems  of  collective 
bargaining  that  deny  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  employees  to  secure 
just  working  conditions  and  make  almost  useless  and  Impossible  any  attempt 
to  secure  for  the  employees  the  same  wage  rates  and  working  conditions 
'    secured  from  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  by  the  employees  of  the  shipyards  of 
the  same  company,  who  enjoy  a  federated  agreement  secured  through  the 
metal-trades  department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor :  Therefore  be  it 
**  Resolved  by  the  reprfsentatires  from  these  points  in  confei'ence  assembled 
at  Allentoicn,  Pa.,  August  81,  /.9/P,  That  we  request  the  national  committee  for 
organizing  the  iron  and  steel  workers  that  In  the  settlemcait  of  the  controversy 
now  existing  definite  steps  be  taken  with  the  management  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.  to  discontinue  the  company  plan  for  collective  bargaining  and  allow  our 
members  to  adjust  grievances  and  settle  wage  disputes  through  the  organlza- 
tlons  and  labor  unions' of  our  choice,  and  that  we  recommend  that  an  agreement 
be  secured  through  the  American  Federation  of  Labor." 

Three  weeks  later  another  conference  of  the  same  delegates  was  held  in 
AUentown,  when  the  national  committee  was  requested  to  secure  a  conference 
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with  the  officials  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  by  Thursday,  September  25,  or 
call  a  strike  of  the  employees  of  the  various  plants.  Falling  to  secure  the 
conference,  the  strllce  was  ordered  on  Saturday,  September  27,  to  take  effect 
on  Monday,  September  29. 

When  the  men  went  on  strike  they  were  met  with  the  (?omblned  force  of  com- 
pany and  city  administration  befng  lined  up  against  them.  The  mayor  of 
Bethlehem  Is  a  vice  president  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  The  chief  of  police 
is  an  ex-State  policeman.  No  public  meetings  have  been  allowed  since  the 
strike  took  place,  men  are  arrested  for  picketing,  and  the  city  is  ruled  absolutely 
by  the  company  through  the  city  officials.  In  fact,  a  state  of  indu.strial  serfdom 
already  exists  in  Bethlehem. 

Denied  a  place  to  meet  to  discuss  their  grievances  and  with  credit  denied 
them  by  the  business  men  linetl  up  with  the  company,  many  men,  due  to  their 
economic  conditions,  have  been  forced  to  return  to  work  at  the  company  terms. 

The  hourly  rate  paid  most  of  the  mechanics  in  the  Bethlehem  plant  Is  lower 
than  the  rate  paid  helpers  In  the  Government  plants.  No  more  worse  system  of 
autocracy  was  ever  forced  upon  men  than  must  be  submitted  to  by  the  employees 
of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  in  Bethlehem,  the  company  insisting  upon  controlling 
the  workers*  mind  and  body. 

Throughout  the  war  tht'se  men  were  as  patriotic  as  any  body  of  men  in  the 
United  States.  I  have  shown  you  how  the  men  waited  from  time  to  time  for 
the  company  to  put  into  effect  the  award  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  and  it  was 
only  after  15  months  of  persecution  and  discrimination  by  the  company,  during 
which  time  only  a  few  electricians  have  received  their  retroactive  pay  and  all 
other  employees  being  denied  it,  that  these  men  took  a  stand  and  revolted  against 
the  policy  of  the  company. 

We  charge  that  this  company,  by  Its  methods  of  production  during  the  war, 
did  not  give  our  Government  the  material  that  .should  have  been  produced  in 
this  plant ;  that  Government  work  was  neglecteti ;  and  that  the  pre.sent  strike  Is 
the  result  of  the  policy  of  the  company  toward  Its  employees  and  its  neglect  to 
do  Justice  to  the  Government. 

The  company  In  Its  actions  cared  not  for  Government  officials  or  members  of 
the  War  Labor  Board.  Although  quoted  as  making  millions  of  dollars  profits, 
the  hourly  rate  paid  mechanics  at  Bethlehem  is  in  most  cases  less  than  50  cents 
per  hour,  the  employees  being  forced  to  work  piecework  or  bonus  In  order  to 
increase  their  rate  to  anything  like  Just  wages. 

This  policy  of  forcing  the  men  to  work  piecework  produces  an  Inferior  grade 
of  work  and  one  that  gives  the  United  States  inspectors  on  ordnance  work 
great  trouble  in  order  to  get  the  work  finished  up  to  the  proper  specifications 
and  occasions  great  delay  In  getting  the  work  from  the  shopa 

This  resulted  during  the  war  in  holding  up  work  that  was  badly  needed  by 
our  troops  In  France,  and  we  respectfully  urge  that  your  committee  grant  ;i 
further  hearing  In  the  causes  of  the  unrest  and  resulting  strike  at  Bethlehem, 
at  which  time  you  call  as  witnesses  Maj.  Gen.  C.  C.  Williams,  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance, United  States  Army,  or  other  Ordnance  officers:  Chairman  William  H. 
Taft  and  Frank  P.  Walsh,  of  the  War  Labor  Board ;  Mr.  W.  Jett  Laucks,  Dr. 
E.  B.  WockIs,  Richard  B.  Gregg,  and  officials  of  the  War  l-^abor  Board,  who 
can  testify  to  the  arrogance  of  this  company  and  the  patience  with  which 
the  men  submitted  to  the  unjust  policy  In  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  satisfac- 
tory settlement. 

We  believe  that  this  matter  should  be  thoroughly  Investigated,  and  the 
mere  forcing  of  the  return  of  some  of  the  strikers  through  dire  economic 
necessity  only  creates  In  the  minds  of  these  men  a  resentment  that  leads 
toward  radicalism. 

Details  as  to  the  manner  In  which  the  company  treated  the  committeemen, 
how  employees  were  iald  off,  discharged,  and  discriminated  against  can  be 
given  you  by  the  officers  of  the  committee  who  are  present. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  employed  at  Bethlehem? 

Mr.  WiLUAMs.  We  believe  that  there  was  between  9,00D  and 
10,000  at  the  time  of  the  strike,  but  there  have  been  statements  made 
in  papers  that  there  were  13,500. 

The  Chairman.  Hqw  many  went  out  on  strike? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  had  probably  70  to  80  per  cent  go  on  strike 
the  first  few  days. 
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The  Chairman.  You  said  that  some  had  gone  back.  How  many 
have  gone  back  ? 

Mr.  W1LX.IAMS.  We  are  figuring  that  from  40  to  50  per  cent  have 
gone  back.  They  have  combined  the  shifts,  on  account  of  having 
three  shifts;  they  have  the  men  they  did  get  back  all  on  one  shift. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  from  your  statement  that  there  was  some 
complaint  there  as  to  wages  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  most  places  there  seems  to  be  no  complaint 
about  wages,  but  com])laints  about  hours  of  service. 

Mr.  Williams.  We  have  been  trying  for  years  to  get  the  standard 
rates  of  wages  in  that  plant  as  are  paid  by  the  Government  in  ar- 
senals and  navy  yards. 

Senator  McKellar.  \^^lat  do  they  pay  unskilled  labor  per  hour 
at  Bethlehem? 

Mr.  Williams.  As  far  as  I  know  the  unskilled  labor  runs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  35  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  McKellar.  It  is  not  42  cents  an  hour,  as  it  is  elsewhere, 
at  Pittsburgh,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  we  have  a  good  many  working  at  the  machinist 
trade  that  are  paid  less  than  43  cents  an  hour.  I  know  the  rates  of 
pay  there,  because  in  order  to  get  the  proper  classification  for  this 
retroactive  pay  under  the  War  Labor  Board's  award  we  got  out  a 
questionnaire,  in  which  we  found  out  the  man's  rate  of  wages,  his 
experience,  and  his  check  number,  and  we  found  very  few  were  paid 
over  55  cents  an  hour  and  most  of  them  under  50  cents  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  the  hours  of 
labor? 

Mr.  Williams.  Some  of  the  machine  shops  work  8  houi*s,  and  then 
another  bunch  of  men  work  10  hours  and  '25  minutes,  and  the  rolling- 
mill  men  work  12  hours.  So  any  machinist  in  a  rolling  mill  has  12 
hours'  pay  on  other  commercial  work:  on  other  commercial  work,  10 
horn's  and  25  minutes ;  and  some  of  those  men  doing  Government  work 
onlv  work  8  hours. 

I'he  Chairman.  The  complaint  against  the  company,  the  general 
indictment  against  them,  is  that  they  did  not  carry  out  the  decision  of 
the  War  Labor  Board? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  they  did  not  carry  it  out.  The  War  Depart- 
ment has  a  corps  of  men  on  the  job  now  figuring  out  the  pay  that  is 
due  the  men.  The  board  retained  one  man,  Mr.  Angelo,  to  look  after 
that. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  date  of  that  statement  of  ex-Presi- 
dent Taft? 

Mr.  Williams.  January  15. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  enter  into  this  strike  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes ;  it  is  the  resulting  dissatisfaction.  It  was  only 
after  we  tried  out  the  plan  of  collective  bargaining  that  the  company 
put  in,  and  Mr.  Bent  told  the  men  he  could  not  do  anything  unless 
the  other  mills  did  something,  that  we  sent  to  the  national  organiza- 
tion to  incliide  the  Bethlehem  plant  in  the  movement. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  would  not  have  happened  if  they  had 
carried  out  the  Recommendation  of  the  War  Labor  Board  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No  ;  not  if  they  had  carried  that  out. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  why  they  did  not  carry  it  out? 

Mr.  WiujAMs.  No;  outside  of  the  fact  that  it  was  to  tlieir  interest 
to  keep  the  men  at  the  low  wages. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  would  that  finding  have  been  if  they  had 
carried  it  out? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  would  have  increased  the  machinists'  rates  of 
pay — well,  they  would  compare  now  to  \yhat  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration has  put  in  the  railroad  shops — 72  cents  an  hour  for  all 
mechanics. 

The  Chairman.  Increased  their  pay  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  what  they  are  paying  now.  The  navy  yards 
during  the  war,  to  the  1st  of  August,  were  paying  72  cents  an  hour  on 
an  average  for  machinists,  and  in  some  places  it  ran  73  cents  an  hour, 
and  the  War  Labor  Board  put  in  an  average  of  72  cents  an  hour,  and 
for  tool  makei's  75  cents  an  hour.  But  the  time  the  ruling  was  made 
by  the  War  Labor  Board  the  rates  had  ben  increased  to  80  and  86  cents 
an  hour  by  the  (iovernment  in  the  navy  yards. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  ruling  was  not  carried  out? 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  retroactive? 

Mr.  Williams.  To  August  1,  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Williams.  Of  course,  it  was  not  the  same  date  a^  the  railroads, 
but  it  was  retroactive  to  August  1  last  year,  and  the  machinists  haven't 
got  any  yet. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  have  stated,  I  believe,  that  you  have  been  a 
labor  organizer  for  the  past  four  years  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  About  four  years. 

Senator  Phipps.  Has  that  time  been  spent  at  Bethlehem  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Eastern  Pennsylvania — I  live  in  Allentown  now\ 

Senator  Phipps.  And  you  have  not  been  employed  yourself  as  a 
workman  in  the  Bethlehem  plant  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  since  1910.  I  was  employed  there  from  1907 
to  1910,  when  the  other  strike  took  place. 

Senator  Phipps.  Speaking  about  wages  paid  to  mechanics,  which 
you  say  is  a  rate  of  less  than  50  cents  per  hour  in  some  cases,  and  that 
very  few  receive  avS  nmch  as  55  cents  per  hour,  did  they  have  any 
bonus  in  addition  to  that  prior  to  the  time  when  the  Labor  Board 
stepped  in  to  make  an  adjustment? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Was  the  effect  of  the  Labor  Board's  decision  to 
abolish  the  bonus  system  and  put  them  on  the  flat  rate  of  72  cents  per 
hour  the  same  as  at  the  other  plants,  the  (iovernment  plants  you 
speak  of? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  I  have  copied  part  of  the  award  there,  where 
thev  reconmiended  the  bonus  system  be  entirely  revised  or  eliminated 
entirely,  and  they  recommended  that  guaranteed  hourly  rates  of  pay 
be  established  in  conformity  with  theses  paid  in  the  Government 
plant.s,  and  they  also  went  on  in  the  piecework  proposition  and  recom- 
mended that  tile  piece>vork  rates  be  revised  directly  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  represenjj'  'ye  of  the  Ordnance  Department  whom  they 
placed  in  there,  hut  k  \nB  unable  to  get  started,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  company  wouicj  '^  ^  along  ^sith  t\\e  award;  but  the  representa- 
-tive  was  there.  \t  ^ 
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Senator  Phipps.  I  gather  from  your  statement  that  this  discussion 
started  in  about  April — I  think  April  30, 1918 — and  that  it  continued 
along,  and  that  the  recommendations  of  the  War  Labor  Board  were 
not  put  into  effect  even  as  late  as  January,  1919,  when  ex-President 
Taf t  made  his  statement ;  but  following  that,  on  or  about  April  4» 
1919,  an  agreement  was  reached  as  between  the  Bethlehem  Co.  and  the 
workingmen  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  May  1  they  signed. 

Senator  Piiipph.  May  1  they  signed  up.  Was  not  that  agreement  of 
May  1,  1919,  put  into  force  and  effect? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  was  put  into  force  and  effect  so  far  as  signing  was 
concerned,  but  at  no  time  after  it  was  signed  could  our  men  secure  any- 
thing from  the  company  through  it.  That  is,  it  was  into  effect  as  far 
as  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  plan  of  collective  bargaining;  they  could 
go  along,  and  they  could  talk  to  those  officials,  this  official  or  that  offi- 
cial, but  when  they  presented  their  demands  or  requests  for  standard 
rates  of  pay  they  got  the  same  answer  again — ^that  the  company  could 
not  do  anything  for  them;  that  is,  that  the  company  could  not  install 
the  eight-hour  day,  could  not  grant  these  rates  of  pay,  and  that  the 
individual  members  should  take  it  up  with  the  different  superintend- 
ents, and  they  also  told  some  of  our  committeemen,  "  You  go  back ; 
we  know  you  are  not  getting  enough  money,  but  you  go  and  tell  your 
superintendent  what  you  want."  In  turn,  they  asked  the  committee- 
men to  recommend  to  the  different  employees  that  they  set  aside  this 
part  of  the  plan  of  collective  bargaining  which  had  been  signed,  and 
that  the  wage  question  for  the  entire  plan  to  be  taken  up  at  the  same 
time  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  general  committee,  although  the  plan 
provides  that  the  general  committee  take  up  the  matter  of  wages,  and 
they  wanted  after  they  had  changed  it  to  let  each  little  department 
handle  heir  own  affairs  regardless  of  what  was  going  on,  and  witk 
16  machine  shops  in  there  that  would  mean  different  rates  of  pay  in 
each  department,  and  that  has  been  the  contention  all  the  way 
through. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  your  men  wanted  a  standard  rate  that  would 
apply  to  all  departments  where  machinists  worked? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Going  back  to  this  agreement  of  May  1  which  was 
signed,  for  what  length  of  time  was  that  to  continue  in  force? 

Mr.  WiLLiA^is.  It  did  not  specify  any  length  of  time,  but  it  said  it 
could  be  changed  at  any  time  by  agreement  of  both  parties  on  SO  days* 
notice:  that  is.  that  80  days'  notice  should  be  given  by  either  party  de- 
siring to  change  it.  That  was  the  only  length  of  time  that  was  in  it. 
The  committeemen  were  elected  until  November  or  until  their  suc- 
cessors were  selected  to  fill  their  places. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  this  an  agi'eement  fixing  the  rates  of  wages 
and  an  agreement  that  there  should  be  collective  bargaining? 

Mr.  WiLLL\Ms.  Just  collective  bargaining.  The  only  reference  it 
had  to  rates  was  that  the  subcommittee  from  the  general  committee — 
the  committeemen  were  to  be  elected  by  the  employees  in  the  shops,  and 
they  had  been,  and  then  they  selected  a  subcommittee  that  took  up 
wage  questions,  and  that  is  the  only  reference  to  wages  in  the  agree« 
ment,  that  this  committee  should  take  them  up. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  foreign  element  in  this 
strike  there.    What  percentage,  in  your  judgment,  of  the  strikers  are- 
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foreigners?  In  that  question  I  will  adopt  the  definition  sometimes 
given  for  foreigners  as  men  who  do  not  speak  English. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  believe  there  was  10  per  cent.  The  com- 
pany even  admitted  in  a  statement  put  out  by  the  New  York  news- 
paper men  that  there  was  no  foreign  strike  in  Bethlehem ;  it  was  an 
American  strike.  All  our  men  practically  are  citizens;  we  have  very 
few  foi'eigners;  we  have  no  foreign  organizers  there;  no  meetings 
where  there  are  any  foreigner,  and  there  are  no  interpretations 
required  as  far  as  I  know — that  is,  we  do  not  have  any  speakers  that 
interpret  the  resolutions  or  anything  to  go  before  the  meeting. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  per  cent  of  the  workers  at  Bethlehem 
are  foreigners? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  should  judge  probably  25  or  30  per  cent  now. 
During  the  war  there  was  a  great  deal  more.  During  the  war  they 
had  a  large  number  of  alien  enemies  in  there  that  were  working  on 
war  work — Germans  and  Austrians — ^but  they  have  laid  off  two- 
thirds  of  the  force  there,  practically. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  about  the  I.  W.  W.? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  do  not  have  anything  like  it  at  all  there. 

The  Chairman.  Nothing  at  all  like  that! 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir.  They  could  not  connect  any  radicalism 
at  all  with  this  strike  in  Bethlehem.  These  men  are  just  as  good 
citizens  as  anybody.  They  subscribed  a  hundred  per  cent  to  the  war 
loans.    You  can  not  charge  anything  against  them.    They  are  just  as 

food  citizens  and  as  patriotic  as  any  bunch  of  men  could  be.  They 
ave  taken  our  advice,  and  let  it  go  from  board  to  board  and  one 
hearing  to  another.  I  was  before  the  War  Labor  Board  at  least  15 
times  on  that  case.  They  are  men  that  can  be  absolutely  controlled 
by  a  conservative  leader.  It  was  only  after  Mr.  Bent  told  them 
that  they  could  not  get  anything  unless  the  other  steel  mills  gave  it 
that  we  sent  for  Mr.  Foster  to  come  in  and  asked  them  to  take  care 
of  that  case.  It  was  only  after  that.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
strike,  when  they  said  something  about  the  Bolshevik  being  behind 
the  strike,  we  asked  them  to  point  out  the  Bolshevists  and  we  would 
have  them  arrested. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  at  Bethlehem? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  Will  vou  produce  your  evidence  showing  your  stand 
against  the  I.  W.  W.? 

Mr.  Williams.  Of  course,  a  few  years  ago  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Socialist  Party,  but  I  used  to  fight  syndicalism.  Here  is  a  circular 
I  got  out  in  1913,  just  to  show  you  how  I  stood.  Here  is  a  letter  from 
Gov.  Brumbaugh  of  Pennsylvania  requesting  me  to  be  a  member  of 
the  public  safetv  committee  in  Pennsylvania  in  1917. 

Mr.  LrBiN.  Why  did  you  quit  the  Socialist  Party? 

Mr.  WiiJ.iAMS.  In  1915. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  Tell  them  why. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  first  of  all,  I  had  objections  to  all  the  foreign 
branches  in  it.  ^ 

Senator  Sterlixg.  ^j.^  you  an  American-born  citizen? 

Mr.  Williams.  Y(><^  ^jj..  My  father  was  a  drummer  boy  in  the 
Civil  War  and  a  cool^  •'  th^  Spanish- American  War,  and  he  is  in  the 
Soldiers'  Home  ove^  }^^^  now.    My  mother  and  father  was  in  the 
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Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.     Both  my  parents  were  bom  in 
Pennsylvania.    They  had  me  bom  in  Wales  in  this  strike. 

Senator  Phipps.  This  agreement  or  understanding  was  made  May 
1,  1919,  and  you  state  that  the  only  clause  that  provides  for  its 
termination  is  30  days'  notice  from  either  party? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Did  your  people  serve  formal  notice  of  30  days 
on  the  Bethlehem  people? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir;  and  I  will  tell  vou  why.  They  did  not 
give  us  30  seconds'  notice  when  they  would  cut  a  man's  wages  or 
discharge  a  man  or  discriminate  against  a  man,  and  up  to  the  time 
that  we  had  sent  for  the  national  committee  to  take  charge  the  plan 
of  collective  bargaining,  as  far  as  any  of  the  provisions  in  it  like  that 
was  concerned,  was  practically  agreed  to  among  the  men  and  com- 
pany that  it  didn't  exist  any  more;  in  fact,  the  company  had  told 
them  when  we  were  trying  to  get  them  to  put  an  arbitration  clause 
in — they  told  them  that  when  the  time  comes  you  fellows  can  strike 
or  do  anything  you  please.  The  sad  part  of  it  was  that  there  was 
not  some  arbitration  clause  in  there,  because  the  men  in  the  steel 
mills — this  is  something  that  you  gentlemen  ought  to  consider  seri- 
ously— the  Government  has  taken  throufi:hout  the  entire  country  and 
put  a  standard  rate  of  pay  in  all  the  railroad  shops,  has  put  a  stand- 
ard rate  of  pay  in  all  the  na\^  yards  and  arsenals  and  all  the  ship- 
yards; and  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  has  an  agreement  with  their  men 
m  the  shipyards  so  that  if  a  man,  a  machinist,  who  is  getting  50  cents 
an  hour  at  Bethlehem,  quits  and  goes  to  the  Bethlehem  shipyard  at 
Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  he  gets  80  cents  an  hour,  due  to  that  agreement 
made  to  standardize  wages.  Right  across  the  river  from  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  pliant  is  a  little  railroad  roundhouse,  and  the  machinist  in 
there  is  guaranteed  72  cents  an  hour,  but  he  can  not  get  it  across  the 
river  in  the  Bethlehem  plant  on  Government  work.  Now,  what 
ought  to  be  done  is  to  standardize  the  wages  in  the  j-toel  mills  the 
same  as  they  liave  been  standardized  in  the  shipyards  and  navy 
yards:  a  board  created,  just  as  the  railroad  board,  where  a  man  can 
go  and  get  his  case  taken  up  with  the  railroad  board  if  he  has  any 
grievance.  If  it  is  not  settled  with  the  officials,  an  adjustment  l)oard 
settles  that  case,  and  in  that  way  a  man  has  a  chance.  In  the  steel 
mills  they  have  nothing. 

The  CrrAiRMAx.  You  seem  to  be  a  pretty  thoughtful  kind  of  man. 
Have  yon  thought  out  remedies  for  these  situations?  Do  you  not 
think  that  some  wav  of  settling  these  disputes  nuist  be  worked  out, 
that  strikes  aie  really  a  relic  of  industrial  barbarism,  and  that  we 
have  got  to  get  away  from  them  and  have  some  other  way  of  settling 
these  matters  between  capital  and  labor? 

Mr.  WiiJ^TAMs.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  board  established  like 
the  War  Labor  Board. 

•     The  Chairman.  A  board  that  would  take  upon  itself  the  functions 
that  have  been  performed  by  the  War  Labor  Board  ? 

Mr.  WiujAMs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  go  to  compulsory  arbitration? 

Mr.  WiLWAMs.  No:  but  as  between  having  compulsory  arbitration 
and  the  unrest  that  is  being  created  now,  I  believe — and  this  is  lust 
my  personal  opinion — that  compulsory  arbitration  would  be  far  bet- 
ter than  to  have  it  go  to  a  strike.     As  I  told  you  thei-e,  when  we 
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recommended  to  the  company  compulsory  arbitration  we  knew  we 
were  going  against  the  stand  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  prefer  compulsory  arbitration  to 
strikes  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes ;  I  do  any  time ;  I  prefer  it  to  the  unrest  that 
is  coming  now.  They  may  say  they  are  settling  the  thing  by  starving 
the  men  Dack  to  the  plant.  Just  take  yourself.  If  you  were  starving 
because  you  had  refused  to  work  for  what  you  thought  was  not  a  fair 
rate,  how  would  you  feel  about  it?  That  is  making  more  Bolshe- 
vists. They  are  making  more  Bolshevists  to-day  with  autocracy  than 
Foster  ever  did  with  his  book,  because  nobody  knew  about  his  book 
until  the  papers  told  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  a  temporary  settlement  does  not 
amount  to  much,  but  that  there  must  be  some  permanent  settlement 
on  the  basis  of  justice  and  right? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  a  board  like  the  War  Labor  Board 
would  be  helpful  ? 

Mr.  Willl\ms.  Yes ;  I  will  tell  you  why.  The  company  was  repre- 
sented by  two  of  the  best  attorneys,  and  we  presented  our  case,  and 
the  War  Labor  Board,  with  ex-President  Tart  and  Mr.  Walsh,  gave 
us  a  square  deal ;  and  consequently  I  have  a  lot  of  respect  for  a  good 
board  of  that  make-up. 

The  Chairman.  A  board  of  the  highest  type  with  square-deal  men 
on  it? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  if  we  put  ex-politicians  or  politicians  on 
it  it  might  be  a  failure. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  I  tell  you,  it  is  just  like  this  conference  held 
over  here.  If  they  want  to  get  together  they  can  get  together,  but 
if  they  want  to  just  go  down  the  line  because  they  have  the  power  to 
force  it  through,  I  am  afraid  of  what  is  going  to  happen.  We  keep 
down  radicalism  in  the  labor  unions,  but  I  tell  you  you  don't  have  to 
ask  men  to  go  out  on  strike  now. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  personally  believe  in  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  I  would  not  advocate  conipulsorv  arbitration. 
I  say  as  between  the  two,  between  leaving  it  with  nothing  to  settle 
it  and  compulsory  arbitration,  I  would  accept  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion. 

Senator  Sterling.  Short  of  compulsory  arbitration,  what  would 
you  think  of  compulsory  investigation ?  That  is,  in  case  of  a  dispute 
between  employers  and  employees,  have  a  board  of  conciliation  or 
mediation  investigate  and  while  that  investigation  was  in  progress 
make  a  strike  or  lockout,  either  one,  an  offense  punishable,  what 
would  you  think  of  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  I  would  not  say  that,  because  sometimes  the 
men  are  forced,  they  are  goaded  on  and  their  treatment  forces  them 
to  strike,  where  if  somebody  can  get  to  them  and  talk  to  them  you 
can  get  them  back  and  ^at  them  to  wait  until  a  decision  is  made.  I 
would  not  say  to  mafce  f.  ^n  offense,  but  I  believe  some  rules  ought 
to  be  established  wjiej^^^  ^^  ^j^  would  agree  to  work  on  a  job  until  a 
decision  has  been  reac^  tfl 
141410— 19-pr:?^  ^(f* 
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The  Chairman.  You  would  not  have  any  trouble  in  a  mill  like 
this  Bethlehem  mill  among  the  men  who  were  English-speaking  men 
in  carrying  out  that  line  of  policy,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Your  strike  was  called  for  September  29,  and 
the  other  mills  in  the  same  industry  had  gone  out  on  strike  Septem- 
ber 22.  Suppose  the  unions,  through  you  and  the  other  men  that 
they  looked  up  to  there,  had  requested  the  men,  stated  to  them  that 
at  the  request  of  President  Wilson  of  the  United  States  it  was  de- 
sired to  postpone  that  strike  date  from  September  29 — and  you 
tell  me  it  was  called  on  the  29th — ^to  postpone  that  imtil  after  Octo- 
ber 6;  do  you  think  the  men  in  the  Bethlehem  plant  would  have 
struck  in  spite  of  your  recommendation  that  they  wait? 

Mr.  Williams.  No  ;  not  if  we  had  had  a  direct  appeal  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  could  have  made  that  appeal  and  the  men 
would  have  complied  with  the  request  of  President  Wilson,  you 
think? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  men  worked  for  that 
award  from  April  to  August,  and  when  men  have  to  wait  month 
after  month  and  not  get  any  satisfaction,  you  may  know  how  they 
feel.  There  wasn't  any  time  when  we  could  not  go  to  them  and  get 
them  to  wait,  and  as  I  have  said,  all  they  got  was,  in  the  way  of  an 
answer,  that  they  could  not  do  anything  for  them  unless  the  other 
mills  would  give  the  same  rates  oi  pay;  but  what  the  men  wanted 
was  the  same  rates  of  pay  as  paid  in  the  Bethlehem  shipyard,  all  the 
machinists  asked  for  was  what  the  Government  said  we  should  have 
last  summer.  Then  Mr.  Bent  told  them  he  could  not  do  it  unless  the 
other  steel  mills  granted  it  to  their  men.  That  is  why  they  hooked 
up  with  the  other  steel  mills. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  naturally  know  about  Sparrows  Point,  as 
that  is  not  very  far 

Mr.  Williams  (interposing).  It  is  quite  a  ways. 

Senator  Phipps.  But  do  you  know  the  character  of  the  contracts 
at  Sparrows  Point  plant,  are  they  cost-plus  contracts? 

Mr.  Williams.  There  are  two  plants  there — ^the  shipyard  and  the 
steel  mill. 

Senator  Phiits.  I  am  speaking  of  the  shipyard.  Do  you  know 
whether  they  are  cost-plus  contracts  in  the  shipyard  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  don't  know  how  they  are  handling  it.  They 
have  extended  tihe  date  every  time  when  they  would  give  as- 
sistance  

Senator  Phipps.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Bethlehem  Co.  was  selling  its  product  might  be  different 
in  the.  two  departments — ^that  they  might  have  cost-plus  contracts  in 
the  shipyard  and  direct-price  contracts  in  the  mills. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  we  look  upon  it  this  way:  All  over  the 
country  in  the  shipyards  there  is'  the  standard  rate  of  pay.  The 
Government  h^s  standard  rates  of  pay  in  the  navy  yards  and 
arsenals.  Now,  why  should  a  man  have  to  work  on  boring  a  14- 
inch  gun  for  48  cents  an  hour,  whereas  he  gets  86  cents  an  hour  in 
the  Government  plant? 

Senator  Phipps.  Eighty  cents. 

Mr.  Williams.  Here  is  the  proposition.  He  may  be  making  a 
little  more  than  48  cents  an  hour  on  one  job  piecework,  and  the 
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next  contract  he  might  be  changed,  and  he  doesn't  know  what  he 
will  get  until  he  gets  his  pay  slip.  We  have  been  trying  to  get 
standard  rates  of  pay  so  that  a  man  will  know  what  he  is  going 
to  get,  and  we  don't  see  why  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  should  not  pay 
the  same  rates  of  pay  for  Government  work  in  Bethlehem  as  they 
pay  some  other  place.    That  is  our  contention. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  men  leave  the  steel  mills  to  go  to  the 
shipyards? 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  yes;  a  lot  of  our  men  have  left.  It  is  pretty 
hard  for  us  to  tell  where  our  men  are  now.  I  venture  to  say  that 
at  least  500  men  have  left. 

Senator  Sterling.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  leaving  the 
steel  mills  and  gojng  to  the  shipyards? 

Mr.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  McKellar.  What  was  the  exact  difference  between  the 
wages  received  and  the  wages  recommended  by  the  board  of  which 
ex-President  Taft  was  the  chairman? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  the  wage  rate 

Senator  McKellar.  For  unskilled  labor. 

Mr.  Williams.  You  see  they  do  not  have  any  standard  rate,  and 
it  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  draw  a  correct  comparison. 

Senator  McKellar.  About  what  was  the  percentage  ? 

Mr.  WnxiAMs.  I  will  say  this,  that  most  machine-shop  employees 
that  are  entitled  to  72  cents  do  not  receive  50  cents  an  hour  under 
the  rates  of  pay  the  latter  part  of  last  year,  and  a  great  many  of 
them  that  are  entitled  to  a  59-cent  specialist  rate  received  less  than 
40  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Sterling.  In  connection  with  that,  under  what  arrange- 
ment, if  any,  were  they  entitled  to  72  cents  an  hour,  one  class,  and 
another  class  to  59  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  War  Labor  Board  specified  that  a  man  had  to 
be  an  all-round  mechanic  and  have  worked  for  years  at  the  trade 
and  be  able  to  work  with  or  without  drawings  in  order  to  qualify 
for  the  72  cents  an  hour  rate. 

Senator  McKellar.  Has  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  definitely  re- 
fused to  pay? 

Mr.  WnjjAMs.  Well,  they  have  held  up  paying  until  such  times 
as  the  Government  pays  them  the  money  to  pay  the  men.. 

Senator  Sterling.  Well,  now,  have  they  denied  payment  at  the 
rate  of  72  cents  an  hour  to  the  men  who  had  those  qualifications — the 
qualifications  you  have  described? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Refused  it? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  have  refused  it.  The  men  made  the  requests 
just  recently. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  there  any  question  as  to  their  qualifica- 
tions ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  it  is  just  a  question  that  they  would  not  go 
along  with  the  wage  scale. 

Senator  McKellar.  Wh^^  officer  spoke  for  the  company  ? 

Mr.  WiLLiA3fs.  Mr.  Rent?  vice  president.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  can  verify  ji  .^ .  he  is  over  tlvere.    [Indicating.] 

Senator  Sterlijtg.  y^^^jiis  statement  ot  yours  you  refer  to  a  find- 
ing made  by  the  boaj^Jh  \^  Natioj^j^I  ^VVar  Labor  Board— and  in  that 
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finding,  which  is  quoted  here,  and  I  suppose  this  quotation  is  their 
exact  finding,  is  it  f 

Mr.  Williams.  I  will  get  a  copy  of  it  here. 

Senator  Sterling.  They  refer  to  the  bonus  system  now  in  opera- 
tion, that  it  "should  be  entirely  revised  or  eliminated."  Can  you 
desscribe  that  bonus  system  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No  ;  and  I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  I  am  try- 
ing to  evade  anything,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  one  man 
that  can  explain  it  right.  If  you  would  call  the  men  from  the  War 
Labor  Board,  you  would  see  nobody  seems  to  be  able  to  get  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  is  it  based  on  fundamentally,  is  it  based 
on  the  character  of  the  work  done  or  the  number  of  hours  overtime, 
or  what? 

Mr.  Williams.  A  man  has  an  hour  rate.  This  is  the  way  some  of 
them  are  paid.  A  man  has  an  hour  rate,  we  will  say  it  is  50  cents 
an  hour,  and  they  give  him  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  do.  If  he 
does  the  amount  of  work  he  is  given  in  the  regular  working  day,  he 
can  charge  in  20  per  cent  more  on  his  wages. 

Senator  Sterling.  Because  of  the  extra  work  he  does? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  just  because  he  fulfills  the  job  that  they  have 
given  him  to  do.     He  does  not  need  to  do  anything  extra. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  if  he  does  not  fulfill  it  he  gets  50  cents  an 
hour? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir; 

Senator  Sterling.  That  is  settled? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  if  he  completes  that  piece  of  work,  then  he 
gets  the  bonus? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  how  that  bonus  is  gauged,  on 
which  you  stated  he  would  get  20  per  cent  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  one  way  they  pay  it;  but  along  will  come 
a  boss  and  say  to  a  fellow, "  You  are  charging  nine  hours  on  this  job." 
Maybe  there  are  two  men  on  the  same  job  and  one  is  getting  20  per 
cent  and  the  other  fellow  is  getting  an  extra  hour,  or  another  fellow 
is  getting  10  hours ;  and  there  are  no  two  men  paid  alike.  And  we 
presented  facts  to  show  the  representatives  of  the  Government  at  the 
time  this  case  was  pending  first  that  their  system  of  paying  men  was 
so  unjust  that  some  men  had  so  much  time  to  do  a  job  that  the  guns 
were  already  over  in  France  on  the  battle  field  and  the  men  were  still 
sneaking  time  in  on  that  particular  job.  We  gave  them  both  sides. 
We  saw  where  a  man  was  not  given  enough  time  to  do  some  job,  and 
yet  other  men  were  given  so  much  time  that  they  were  charging  after 
the  job  had  left  the  shop.  It  is  the  system.  Some  men  benefited 
by  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  It  seems  it  was  a  lack  of  system  rather  than 
being  a  system. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  it  is  just  the  way  you  want  to  look  at  it. 
Here  is  the  award  of  the  War  Labor  Board.    [Producing  award.] 

Senator  Sterling.  Can  you  give  some  examples  of  how  much  dif- 
ferent men  are  receiving  under  this  bonus  system  ?  That  is,  take  a 
man  who  is  getting  50  cents  an  hour  ordinarily,  and  under  an  under- 
standing that  if  he  completed  the  work  he  was  to  have  this  bonus; 
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how  much  did  that  man  receive,  how  much  did  different  men  receive 
under  that  bonus  system  per  day? 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  Well,  I  would  not  say  directly  under  the  bonus  sys- 
tem, because  the  bonus  system  and  piece  work  and  contract  system 
were  all  interlocked ;  but  we  have  known  some  men  during  the  war 
to  make  as  high  as  $1  an  hour.  They  were  exceptions.  The  men  will 
run  somewhere  between,  you  can  say  during  the  war  when  the  pro- 
duction was  at  its  maximum,  when  they  had  to  dig  in,  as  we  say, 
their  rates  probably  ran  between  50  cents  and  5^  cents  an  hour;  but 
it  is  hard  to  tell,  I  have  not  any  direct  evidence  of  that — I  know  the 
rates  of  the  men  that  I  have  records  of.  I  can  show  you  several  • 
thousand  men;  but  their  pay  I  don't  know  only  from  a  man  say- 
ing well,  he  made  pretty  good  last  pay  day,  an  average  perhaps  of 
80  or  90  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  think  the  basis  of  this  bonus  system  as 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  differentiate  between  the  work- 
turned  out  by  the  different  workmen  who  were  doing  the  same  char- 
acter of  work,  that  is  to  say,  if  a  man  was  particularly  skilled,  that 
they  had  the  feeling  that  he  should  receive  more  per  hour  than  the 
man  working  alongside  of  him,  even  though  he  turned  out  the  same 
number  of  pieces? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  was  just  opposite  to  that.  Here  is  a  tool  maker. 
He  is  an  American  citizen.  He  did  not  get  any  bonus,  or  a  small 
bonus.  Maybe  he  made  65  cents  an  hour  all  told.  And  over  here  on 
production  work  there  might  be  an  alien  enemy  making  $8  or  $10  a 
da}',  and  that  alien  enemy  could  not  read  the  blue  prints.  The  Amer- 
ican citizen  was  not  getting  it,  and  yet  he  had  to  furnish  the  brains 
so  the  other  fellow  could  do  the  work. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  about  the  amount  of  work  each  of  those  two 
would  turn  out,  was  there  a  difference  in  the  quantity? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  other  man  was  on  production  and  this  man,  the 
tool  maker,  was  on  maintenance.  One  was  just  as  necessary  as  the 
other.  What  should  have  been  done  was  to  take  from  that  fellow 
and  see  that  the  tool  maker  got  what  was  due  him.  That  is  the 
trouble  with  this  system. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  refer  to  the  tool  maker  and  compare  him 
to  the  alien  enemy,  who  was  getting  wages  in  excess  of  the  tool  maker. 
Now,  were  there  many  cases  of  that  kind  or  were  they  isolated  cases? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  general  dissatisfaction  was  among  the  tool 
makers  and  the  skilled  workers.  I  do  not  know  out  of  the  11,700 
machine  shop  employes  there  during  the  war  at  one  time,  from  the 
questionnaires  we  got,  from  the  answers,  of  more  than  a  dozen  tool 
makers  that  got  80  cents  an  hour.  They  were  particularly  skilled 
men.    But  on  the  average  they  ran  around  55  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  alien  enemies  did  you  find  that  were 
getting  excess  wages? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  there  were  a  good  many  alien  enemies  in 
there  during  the  war.  And  if  a  man  was,  buying  a  house  there 
through  one  of  the  agencies  of  the  steel  company,  if  he  was  an  alien 
enemy  and  was  buying  a  house  he  held  his  job  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  the  American  citizen  ^^^  l^^d  off. 

The  Chairman.  Thaj-  raises  the  question  of  housing.  We  want  to 
ask  you  about  that.    T)^^  the  company  have  houses  there? 
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Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  employees  are  housed  in  company 
houses  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Only  a  small  percentage  in  Bethlehem. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  satisfactory  method  of  housing? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  you  take  the  city,  the  old  city  of  Bethle- 
hem, South  Bethlehem,  the  houses  there  are  of  the  old  type..  West 
Bethlehem  is  a  newer  city. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  the  company  houses? 

Mr.  Williams.  From  what  I  know  of  them,  they  are  an  older  type. 
I  have  known  more  of  them  from  back  in  1910  and  a  few  years  ago. 
Of  course,  recently  I  don't  know  whether  the  company  took  over 
part  of  the  Government  proposition  or  not,  but  the  Government  had 
a  housing  proposition  that  they  lost  $1,440,000,  or  something,  and 
dropped  it  over  in  West  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  Bethlehem. 
.  Senator  McKellar.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  rents  charged  by 
the  company  and  those  charged  by  private  owners? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  know  anything  about  what  rents  they 
pay? 

Mr.  Williams.  Rents  are  high  in  Bethlehem,  that  is  all  I  know, 
because  houses  were  very  scarce.    I  live  in  AUentown,  7  miles  away. 

Mr.  Rubin.  May  this  document  go  in  evidence  as  showing  Mr. 
Williams  was  opposed  to  the  I.  W.  W.  ?    May  this  go  into  the  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  not  too  long. 

Mr.  Rubin.  When  was  it  issued? 

Mr.  Williams.  Some  time  in  1913  or  1914. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  circulate  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  circulated  it  through  Pennsylvania;  yes. 

(The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

What  are  you  Working  for,  Political  Action  or  Syndicalism? — An  Appeai. 
TO  Every  Branch  of  the  Socialist  Party  in  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Comrades  :  The  rejnilar  monthly  buUetin,  issued  January  1  by  our  State 
committee,  contains  an  appeal  to  the  comrades  to  get  together  and  resist  the 
effort  being  made  by  some  members  in  the  organization  to  force  upon  us  the 
anarchistic  tactics  of  an  antipolitical  Industrial  organization. 

It  is  well  our  State  committee  has  taken  action  in  this  matter.  For  months 
the  work  of  our  organization  has  been  obstructed  and  our  State  committee 
and  secretary  assailed,  simply  because  they  were  trying  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  organization  and  education  along  the  lines  laid  out  by  our  State  and  na- 
tional constitutions  and  platforms. 

Our  organization  has  grown  wonderfully  in  the  few  years  it  has  been  man- 
aged by  the  State  committee  under  the  direction  of  local  Berks  County,  until  to- 
day we  have  the  largest  dues-paying  membership  of  any  of  the  States.  Almost 
every  speaker  from  other  States  who  tours  this  State  mentions  the  fact  of  the 
fine  organization  we  have  and  the  way  our  work  is  directed. 

In  spite  of  this  success,  what  do  we  find?  In  certain  sections  of  the  State 
members  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  we  are  pledged 
to  supi>ort  the  industrial  organizations  in  their  struggle  with  the  capitalist 
class,  are  trying  to  interpret  this  support  to  force  us,  as  a  political  organization, 
to  adopt  their  tactics  also. 

While  the  organizers  of  the  I.  W.  W.  have  been  assailing  political  action, 
just  as  soon  as  any  of  their  members  are  put  into  jails  they  appeal  to  the  Social- 
ist Party  to  finance  their  fight  hrough  he  courts  to  liberate  them.  The  Socialist 
Party  has  always  responded,  despite  the  fact  that  the  I.  W.  W.  has  ofliclally 
refused  to  support  us  In  the  work  of  political  organization. 
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Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  the  constitution  of  the  I.  W.  W.  which  explains 
their  position  on  political  action  far  better  than  anything  else  I  could  use.  As 
a  delegate  to  the  recent  State  and  National  conventions  I  submitted  these 
•extracts  to  both  conventions : 

[Abstracts  from  I.  W.  W.  constitution.] 

Article  VI,  section  7,  page  18 :  No  funds  of  the  general  administration  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  or  subordinate  parts  thereof  shall  be  used  for  political  party  purposea 

Article  VII,  section  12,  page  20 :  No  organizer  of  the  I.  W.  W.  while  on  the 
platform  for  this  organization  shall  advocate  any  political  party  or  political 
^party  platform. 

Article  IX,  section  3,  page  21 :  No  general  officer  of  the  organization  or  parts 
thereof,  or  any  salaried  organizer,  shall  be  permitted  to  accept  any  office  In  any 
political  organization,  nor  shall  they  be  allowed  to  accept  any  nomination  for 
any  political  office  except  permission  be  granted  by  a  referendum  vote  to  the 
entire  organization. 

Article  XIV,  page  31 : 

POLITICAL  PABTIEB   AND  DISCIPLINE. 

Whereas,  the  primary  object  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  is  to  unite 

the  workers  on  the  Industrial  battle  field,  and 
Whereas,  organization  In  any  sense  implies  discipline  through  the  subordina- 
tion of  parts  to  the  whole  and  of  the  Individual  member  to  the  body  of  which 

he  is  a  part ;  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  to  the  end  of  promoting  industrial  unity  and  of  securing 
•discipline  within  the  organization,  the  I.  W.  W.  refuses  all  alliances,  direct  or 
Indirect,  with  existing  political  parties  or  antlpoUtlcal  sects,  and  disclaims 
responsibility  for  any  individual  opinion  or  act  which  may  be  at  variance  with 
the  purposes  herein  expressed. 

Now,  Comrade,  take  each  one  of  these  sections  of  their  constitution  and  read 
it  carefully.  Then  take  each  one  up  in  your  branch  meeting  and  try  and  find 
out  whether  it  is  possible  for  us,  believing  in  political  action,  and  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  workers  to  the  benefits  of  political  action,  to 
work  in  harmony  with  the  I.  W.  W. 

Repudiating  political  action,  there  is  nothing  left  for  them  but  the  tactics 
of  the  anarchist,  syndicalism.  While  our  national  constitution  contains  a  sec- 
tion calling  for  the  expulsion  of  any  of  our  members  who  advocate  sabotage 
or  violence  of  any  kind,  these  tactics  are  the  methods  used  by  the  I.  W.  W. 

While  the  I.  W.  W.  insists  on  discipline  within  their  organization  regarding 
political  action,  the  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.  within  our  organization  place  their 
individual  opinion  above  the  will  of  the  majority  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
our  vote  on  article  1,  section  6,  was  not  an  intelligent  vote,  as  Comrade  Merrick 
states  in  a  recent  issue  of  Justice. 

Is  our  constitution  to  become  a  joke,  and  members  within  our  organization 
who  are  filled  with  individualistic  ideas  allowed  to  dictate  to  our  entire  mem- 
bership? This  is  the  Issue  before  us  now,  and  we  must  face  it  and  settle  it 
l)efore  the  fall  campaign  is  started. 

Unless  we  are  able  to  face  the  capitalist  class  with  a  solid  organization, 
working  in  harmony  along  the  lines  laid  out  for  us  by  our  constitution,  we 
are  not  going  to  accomplish  much,  and  in  fact  we  are  due  for  a  serious  reverse 
with  the  friction  we  have  in  the  organization  now.  Any  member  who  feels 
that  he  can  not  conscientiously  support  our  constitution  should  withdraw  from 
the  party.  If  he  refuses  we  must  take  action  to  make  him  obey  the  consti- 
tution, as  the  issue  of  majority  rule  against  individualism  is  too  great  to  pass 
without  taking  a  decided  stand. 

At  our  national  convention  the  I.  W.  W.  used  every  means  at  their  com- 
mand to  have  the  clause  relating  to  violence  and  sabotage  kept  out  of  our 
constitution.  In  these  efforts  they  were  supported  by  the  following  delegates 
from  Pennsylvania ;  Lerov  F  Bruce,  Allenport ;  Gertrude  B.  Hunt,  Pittsburgh ; 
Chas.  W.  Ervin,  Ph"-  -  -J"  .  /_  .  p^ed  Merrick,  Pittsburgh;  Ed.  Moore,  Phila- 
delphia ;  Wra.  Pai  Con  Foley,  Pottsvllle ;  A.  G.  Ward,  Washington ; 
Robt.  J.  Wheeler,  ^^  John  C.  Young,  Unlontown. 

As  we  are  to  hi  ^jj  f^^  members  of  the  national  committee  in  a 

short  time,  all  bra  ^nd  out  jvist  how  these  comrades  stand  on  the 
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question  of  violence  and  sabotage  now.  The  new  national  committee  will  elect 
the  new  national  executive  committee  and  also  the  national  secretary,  and  it 
is  useless  to  recall  a  member  of  the  present  national  executive  committee  for 
advocating  sabotage,  and  then  elect  a  committee  who  will  replace  him  with  a 
syndicalist  of  the  same  type. 

We  must  wake  up  our  members  to  this  fact.  Every  branch  should  elect  a 
referendum  committee  who  will  try  and  get  each  member  in  good  standing 
to  vote  on  these  referendums.  The  vast  majority  of  our  members  are  solid 
when  it  comes  to  supporting  our  constitution,  only  by  neglecting  to  attend 
meetings,  they  miss  the  chance  to  vote  on  some  very  important  questions. 

Be  sure  the  comrade  you  vote  for  stands  for  the  principles  of  our  organiza- 
tion,  before  those  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  else  we  are  going  to  have  a  hard  fight  to 
retain  our  organization. 

Take  this  matter  up  and  discuss  it  thoroughly  in  your  branch  meeting. 
Then  if  you  are  willing  to  support  the  State  committee  in  their  efforts  to  pre- 
serve the  organization,  by  Insisting  that  the  laws  governing  our  organization 
be  obeyed,  write  to  the  State  committee  assuring  them  of  your  support  and 
cooperation. 

As  stated  before  this  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  let  pass  without  taking  action, 
and  it  is  up  to  you.  It  is  very  unfortunate  for  us  to  have  to  temporarily  neg- 
lect the  work  of  organizing  the  unorganized  by  using  all  our  efforts  to  retain 
what  we  have  built  up,  but  it  has  got  to  be  done,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  lend 
all  the  support  you  are  able. 

David  Whxiams, 
Member  of  Central  Branchy  Allentoum,  Local,  Lehigh  County. 

Note. — Local,  I^high  County,  at  a  recent  meeting,  unanimously  voted  to  sup- 
port and  cooperate  with  the  State  committee  on  any  action  they  are  forced  to 
take  to  uphold  tlie  State  and  National  Constitutions. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  years  did  you  belong  to  the  Social- 
ist partv  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  About  eight  years. 

Senator  Sterling.  When  did  you  quit. 

Mr.  Williams.  1915, 1  believe  in  the  spring  of  1915. 

Senator  Sterling.  Why  did  you  leave  the  Socialist  party? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  I  had  to  choose  between  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  the  radical  labor  mcrv^ement,  and  I  had  to  choose 
between  being  an  American  and  being  controlled  by  some  of  these 
foreign  elements  in  the  Socialist  party  there,  such  as  the  Bussian 
branch  and  the  German  branch  and  the  Jewish  branch.  Those  or- 
ganizations made  the  rules  of  the  association  as  much  as  the  Ameri- 
can branches. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  they  are  generally  extremists,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  had  to  choose  between  the  two,  and  I  went  with 
the  Americans  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  But  while  I 
was  in  there  I  always  fought  the  Haywood  I.  W.  W.  element. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  have  any  relations  at  all  with  Mr. 
Foster? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  I  never  met  Mr.  Foster  until  after  we  called 
on  the  national  committee.  We  had  the  national  committee,  as  I 
told  you  in  my  statement,  assist  us  in  one  of  the  hearings  before  the 
War  Labor  Board  in  September  of  last  year,  and  we  requested  the 
national  committee  to  send  organizers  to  Bethlehem  in  the  fall ;  but  I 
never  got  in  touch  with  Mr.  Foster  personally  until,  I  guess,  in  May 
was  the  first  time,  at  the  steel  works  convention  in  Pittsburgh,  the 
25th  of  May  of  this  year.  I  never  knew  of  him  and  never  read  any 
of  his  works  before,  and  his  position  to  us  is  only  as  the  highest  sec- 
retary of  the  national  committee.    He  spoke  in  our  city  last  Sunday^ 
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Mr.  Foster  did,  and  we  got  him  there,  and  he  made  a  very  favorable 
impression  with  the  public.  If  he  has  anything  back  in  his  head,  as 
that  fellow  said,  he  didn't  let  it  out,  because  we  nave  only  known  him 
as  the  secretary  of  the  committee.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  us. 
I  am  working  direct  under  my  own  organization,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  if  the  A.  F.  of  L.  or — ^well,  I  haven't  a  lot  of  respect  for  these 
young  newspaper  men,  but  the  editors  manipulate  things  to  suit 
themselves  as  to  what  the  papers  print. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  read  Mr.  Foster's  work  on  Syndi- 
calism and  Trade-Unionism  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Just  in  the  daily  papers. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  have  not  read  his  book? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Foster  has  been  before  the  committee,  and  he 
has  been  questioned,  and  his  book  was  referred  to  and  he  was  ques- 
tioned about  it,  and  his  views,  and  his  former  statements,  had  been 
put  in  the  record,  as  to  what  he  advised  the  I.  W.  W.  people  in  a  let- 
ter printed  in  "  Solidarity,"  the  organ  of  the  I.  W.  W.  So  we  know 
what  Mr.  Foster's  affiliations  have  been  and  what  his  views  have' been 
as  to  the  industrial  problem,  no  matter  what  they  may  be  now. 

Mr.  Williams.  Let  me  state  this,  however.  A  few  years  ago.  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  while  at  Princeton,  made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  average  Chinaman  was  a  better  citizen  than  a  trade-unionist.  Now, 
we  do  not  hold  that  up  against  Mr.  Wilson,  because  later  on  he 
showed  us  he  had  been  a  friend  of  the  trades-union.  So  we  forget 
some  of  these  old  things.  A  man  that  does  not  change  his  mind, 
something  is  the  matter  with  his  mind.  And  so  they  are  not  using 
this  on  Foster  now  because  they  only  knew  him  when  he  became  sec-  • 
retary  of  the  steel  strike,  and  we  only  know  him  of  course  as  secre- 
tary of  the  committee.  If  he  would  come  to  our  town  anc|  get  away 
with  any  of  that  radical  stuff  we  would  get  him  right  there. 

Senator  Sterling.  Well,  you  know,  do  you  not,  that  he  has  been 
the  chief  promoter  of  this  strike  and  the  bringing  on  of  the  strike 
of  September  22,  as  against  the  President's  request  that  it  be  post- 
poned or  that  no  action  be  taken  until  after  the  industrial  conference 
was  called  for  October  6 — you  know  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  This  is  what  I  know — I  donit  know  your  name 

Senator  McKellar.  Senator  Sterling. 

Mr.  Wn.LiAM8.  I  am  pleased  to  meet  you.  This  is  what  I  know. 
I  know  that  in  Pittsburgh,  May  25  of  this  year,  there  was  a  con- 
vention of  steel  workers  called  there  then,  and  it  took  everything 
that  Chairman  Fitzpatrick  had  to  stop  that  delegation  of  men  from 
the  ranks  calling  a  strike  at  that  time,  and  I  can  'believe  what  they 
said,  that  they  could  not  hold  the  men  any  longer.  I  heard  the  men 
from  the  ranks  get  up  and  berate  the  men  and  call  them  everything 
and  say  that  they  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer.  So  I  believe  they 
could  not  hold  them  any  longer. 

Mr.  KuBiN.  Did  Foster  have  anything  to  do  with  controlling  the 
men? 

Mr.  Wn-MAMS.  No*  J  don't  think  he  did.  1  am  willing  to  believe 
that  the  pressure  of  A  ,pen  forced  th^  organizers  to  report  as  they 
did,  because  I  was  ^rfueir  convftntioxi  and  heard  it  as  far  back  as 
May,  demanding  th^HP^^^  ^  StrJe  tt^^" 
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Senator  Sterling.  Now,  Mr.  Williams,  did  you  hear  the  testi- 
mony of  the  sheriff  of  Allegheny  County  this  morning? 

Mr.  Williams.  A  part  of  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  hear  what  he  said  in  regard  to  the 
comparatively  small  number  on  strike  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  at 
the  present  time?  Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  How  many  are 
now  out  on  strike  at  Bethlehem  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  figure  at  least  40  to  50  per  cent  are  out  yet. 
The  company  has  disputed  from  the  first  week  that  we  had  6  per 
cent  out,  as  it  has  at  every  place. 

Senator  Sterling.  Don't  you  think  that  the  fact  that  so  many 
are  back  at  work  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  together  with  the  fact 
that  there  are  so  many  back  at  work  in  the  Bethlehem  mills,  is  in 
itself  a  refutation,  in  a  way,  of  the  idea  that  these  men  could  not 
have  been  prevented  from  striking  if  the  right  kind  of  an  appeal  had 
been  made  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Of  course,  if  you  put  enough  men  in  our  sections, 
as  I  said  awhile  ago,  there  is  not  any  doubt  but  what  we  could,  if 
we  had  went  right  after  our  discussion,  have  stopped  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  But  it  was  the  company's  own  fault  in  telling 
our  men  that  they  could  not  get  anything  unless  the  other  ste3 
mills  got  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  fact,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, brought  in  the  testimony,  I  believe,  of  either  Mr.  Foster  or 
Mr.  Tighe  or  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  one  of  the  three,  when  the  President 
requested  Mr.  Gompers  to  postpone  the  strike,  Mr.  Gompers  there- 
upon requested  these  three  gentlemen,  or  one  them — ^he  requested  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  to  postpone  it  if  conditions  warranted  it.  The  reply 
was  that  those  three  gentlemen  conferred  together,  not  with  any- 
body else,  not  with  any  other  persons,  either  strikers  or  others,  but 
those  three  gentlemen  conferred  together  and  passed  on  it,  without 
giving  the  rank  and  file  or  the  general  body  of  the  people  who  were 
interested  any  chance  at  all  to  pass  on  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  I  have  not 
heard  that  before.    I  do  not  dispute  your  word. 

Senator  McKellar.' I  can  get  the  exact  facts  and  read  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Williams.  Here  is  an  official  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  con- 
ference held  by  the  various  organizations  in  the  Bethlehem  plant, 
when  we  asked  the  national  committee  to  take  hold  of  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Williams,  unless  you  have  something  more, 
while  Senator  McKellar  is  looking  up  the  matter  he  spoke  to  you 
about,  we  will  go  ahead  with  another  witness. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  will  be  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  gentlemen  here  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  put  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Brother  Hodgson,  on  the  stand. 

TESTIMONY  OF  int.  THOMAS  W.  HODGSON,  BETHLEHEM,  FA. 

(Thomas  W.  Hodgson  was  thereupon  sworn  as  a  witness  and  tes- 
tified as  follows:) 

The  Chairman.  State  your  name. 
Mr.  Hodgson.  Thomas  W.  Hodgson. 
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The  Chairman.  Can  vou  add  anything  to  what  Mr.  Williams  has 
said? 

Mr.  Hodgson.  In  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  that  is  what 
you  asked? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hodgson.  I  would  say,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  go  ahead  and  do  so. 

Mr.  Hodgson.  On  August  20th,  when  the  wage  committee  of  13 
was  called  into  the  oflice  in  front  of  Mr.  Bent  and  Mr.  Lewis,  we 
found  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  differences,  for  this  reason:  One 
class  of  men  work  8  hours;  another  class  of  men  work  10  5-12  hours; 
and  another  class  of  men  work  12  hours.  These  men,  the  12-hour 
men,  had  to  work  4  hours  longer  than  the  8-hour  men.  Do  you  un- 
derstand me  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  I  get  that. 

Mr.  Hodgson.  There  are  three  different  schedules,  an  8-hour  sched- 
ule, a  10  5-12  schedule,  and  there  is  a  12-hour  schedule.  The  men 
that  work  the  8-hour  schedule  receive  time  and  a  half  from  that  time 
on.  The  otlier  men  had  to  work  the  10  5-12  hour  schedule,  he  would 
receive  time  and  a  half  from  that  time  on.  Another  class  of  men 
work  the  12-hour  schedule,  and  they  receive  time  and  a  half  after 
12  hours  of  work. 

I  called  the  attention  of  Mr.  Bent  to  that,  and  asked  him  if  he  did 
not  consider  that  it  would  draw  a  whole  lot  of  dissatisfaction  through- 
out the  whole  plant,  just  that  alone.  He  turned  to  me  and  said, 
"  How  would  you  do  it?  How  would  you  better  it?"  I  said  I  was 
not  here  to  tell  him  how  to  better  it,  but  I  could  see  the  dissatisfaction 
which  that  will  cause  throughout  the  whole  plant. 

We  let  it  go.  There  was  nothing  more  said  about  it.  Then 
through  his  statement  he  said  what  he  had  done  in  the  Bethlehem 
plant  he  would  have  to  do  in  all  his  plants,  the  schedule  or  the 
percentage  that  he  put  into  effect,  and  he  said  he  could  not  do  it. 
In  return  I  showed  to  him — he  made  remark,  however,  when  he  got 
done  with  his  speech — he  made  the  remark  that  what  he  done  in  his 
Bethlehem  plant  he  would  have  to  do  in  all  his  plants.  I  asked 
him  would  he  reverse  his  statement,  that  what  he  had  done  in  all 
his  other  plants  would  he  do  also  in  Bethlehem,  and  he  asked  me 
what  I  meant.  I  told  him  that  I  represented  the  molders,  and  I 
asked  him  would  he  pav  the  mills  in  Bethlehem  what  he  paid  them 
at  Sparrows  Point.  lie  answered  me  that  the  work  was  so  much 
more  complicated  at  Sparrows  Point  than  it  was  in  Bethlehem. 

'  I  stated  several  facts  to  show  him  that  his  statement  was  not 
true.  Nevertheless,  the  molders  could  not  receive  anything  more 
out  of  it.  The  difference  between  the  wages  at  Sparrows  Point  and 
the  wages  at  Bethlehem — 72  is  the  wage  in  Sparrows  Point  per 
hour;  from  49  to  59  is  the  wage  s-cale  at  Bethlehem.  I  went  on  to 
show  him 

Senator  Sterling  (interposing).  You  mean  for  the  molders? 

Mr.  Hodgson.  Foj.  xj^^  molders  and  core  makers.  It  is  all  in  the 
foundry  line.  I  ^etif  ^fi  to  show  him  and  to  prove  to  him  that  dur- 
ing the  war  the  BefcU  jicni  plant  was  kept  on  ordnance  work.  He 
has  sent  his  work  *  ^^^V>0,rrows  Point,  the  work  come  back  to  the 
Bethlehem  plant  fj^  ^^^^arrows  Point  to  be  erected,  and  there  was 
so  much  of  that  ^^x     ^i^ich  was  rejected,  and  which  was  not  fit, 
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it  was  not  up  to  the  standard,  not  near  to  the  standard  that  the 
Bethlehem  mechanics  turned  out.  I  showed  him  and  proved  that 
fact  to  him.  I  also  proved  the  fact  that  some  two  or  three  years  ago 
he  sent  work  out  from  the  Bethlehem  foundry  or  the  Bethlehem 
plant  to  Philadelphia,  and  as  I  understand  it — I  could  not  give  you 
the  names  of  the  firms  just  now — ^but  the  work  was  that  much  com- 
plicated that  when  it  come  back  to  the  Bethlehem  plant  to  be  erected 
It  was  all  rejected,  and,  therefore,  they  did  not  pay  for  that  work, 
and,  as  I  understand  it,  the  tool  plant  that  done  this  work  was 
bankrupted  by  it. 

And  I  just  went  on  to  show  that  the  work  was  so  much  compli- 
cated in  the  Bethlehem  plant  that  he  could  hardly  give  it  on  the 
outside. 

Those  are  the  things  that  the  mills  in  the  Bethlehem  plant  took 
up.  There  are  such  a  wide  difference  in  the  scale  of  wages  in  the 
two  plants  of  the  same  company. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  is,  the  plants  at  Bethlehem  and  Sparrows 
Point? 

Mr.  Hodgson.  And  Sparrows  Point. 

Mr.  Rubin.  You  understand  that  he  was  the  chairman  of  the 
collective  bargaining  committee.  Senator? 

Senator  Sterling.  I  did  not  hear  his  full  statement. 

Mr.  Rubin.  It  is  not  in  the  record.     You  had  better  state  that. 

Mr.  Hodgson.  Chairman  of  the  general  committee. 

Mr.  Rubin.  For  collective  bargaming,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Hodgson.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Let  me  just  follow  that  up  a  little.  For  col- 
lective bargaining  on  the  part  of  the  molders  alone  or  collective 
bargaining  generally? 

Mr.  Hodgson.  Of  the  whole  plant. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  whole  plant,  for  all  the  men  in  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  work? 

Mr.  Hodgson.  We  were  the  subcommittee  that  Mr.  Williams  spoke 
of.    There  are  three  of  us  from  a  general  committee. 

Mr.  Rubin.  I  think  you  did  not  get  that  statement.  Senator. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  was  your  last  statement  there? 

Mr.  Hodgson.  There  are  three  of  us  being  from  the  general  (iom- 
mittee,  the  chairman,  secretary,  and  one  from  the  machinists,  as  a 
general  committee  to  wait  upon  the  company,  from  the  whole  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  plant. 

Senator  Sterling.  Would  that  collective  bargaining  proposition 
or  agreement  embrace  all  classes  of  employees  and  provide  the  rates 
of  pay  each  should  receive — ^the  molders,  rollers,  and  other  classes  of 
employees? 

Mr.  Hodgson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  your  committee  had  jurisdiction  of  all, 
did  it? 

Mr.  Hodgson.  Yes;  it  did,  because  when  the  War  Labor  Board 
installed  that,  they  met  afterwards,  the  whole  committee 

Senator  Sterling  (interposing).  Installed  what? 

Mr.  Hodgson.  Installed  the  collective  bargaining  plan  there.  They 
are  the  ones  that  installed  it,  had  the  election  and  installed  that 
plan  of  collective  bargaining  in  the  Bethlehem  plant 
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Senator  Sterling.  When  did  they  install  that  plan? 

Mr.  J.  W.  Hekdricks.  May  1st  the  plan  was  signed. 

Senator  Sterling.  May  1, 1918? 

Mr.  Hendricks.  May  1, 1919. 

Senator  Sterling.  Frior  to  that  time  there  had  been  no  collective 
bargaining  or  plan  or  system  at  the  Betlilehem  Steel  Works? 

Mr.  Hodgson.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  you  desire  to  offer? 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  state  how  much  you  get  as  a  molder? 

Mr.  Hodgson.  As  a  molder  I  receive  59  cents  per  hour. 

Senator  Sterling.  Working  how  many  hours  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Hodgson.  Eirfit  hours  for  the  last  four  months,  about. 

Senator  Phipps.  Did  you  have  any  bonus,  when  the  bonus  system 
was  in  effect? 

Mr.  Hodgson.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  is  your  average  daily  wage,  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

Mr.  Hodgson.  About  four  dollars  and  ninety  some  odd  cents. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  quit  at  the  end  of  eight  hours? 

Mr.  Hodgson.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Or  do  you  work  overtime? 

Mr.  Hodgson.  No  overtime. 

Senator  Sterling.  Are  you  allowed  to  work  overtime? 

Mr.  Hodgson.  I  never  asked  to  work  overtime  only  on  special 
occasions  wlien  there  is  a  breakdown  in  the  shop  or  something  of 
that  king. 

The  Chairman.  Eight  hours  is  enough? 

Mr.  Hodgson.  For  me ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Williams,  have  you  any  other  witness  you 
desire  to  be  heard? 

We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Hodgson. 

Senator  McKellar.  This  is  the  statement  I  wished  to  call  Mr. 
Williams's  attention  to.  It  is  found  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
of  date  September  12,  addressed  to  Mr.  Gompers,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Gompers'  request  that  the  strike  might  be  postponed  at  the  request 
of  the  President.    I  quote  from  that  letter  as  follows: 

Brothers  Tighe,  Foster,  and  myself  considered  your  suggestion,  and  finally 
concluded  that  any  vague,  indefinite  postponement  would  mean  absolute  de- 
moraUzation  and  utter  ruin  for  our  movement. 

If  that  statement  is  true,  then  they  did  not  consult  others,  but 
consulted  with  the  three  men  themselves,  and  declined  to  accede 
to  the  President's  request. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  explained. 

I  was  here  in  the  city  at  the  time  the  national  committee  met,  and 
there  was  a  telegram  came  in  here  from  Mr.  Tumulty^  and  after 
the  committee  broke  up  and  had  left  was  when  the  President's  tele- 
gram came.    But  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Senator  McKj:llar.  This  is  dated  at  Pittsburgh.  Evidently  those 
were  the  three  men  that  passed  on  the  question  as  to  whether  they 
would  postpone  the  ^u{l^e» 

Mr.  Williams.  Y^^^  j  v^ould  not  even  try  to  discuss  it,  because 
I  do  not  know  anjt^^     ^^bout  it^ 
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There  is  here  the  former  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Moy,  if 

^ou  want  to  verify  any  of  the  things  about  the  plan  of  collective 
argaining. 

Senator  Phipps.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  Senator  McKellar  has  given 
an  understanding  of  a  thing  which  I  think  should  be  supplemented. 
I  believe  those  gentlemen  stated  that  they  brought  in  the  heads  of 
the  other  different  organizations  in  Pittsburgh  before  they  reached 
that  decision ;  that  the  three  of  them  did  not  decide  it  among  them- 
selves.   I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  make  that  statement. 

Senator  McKellar.  Tne  record  shows  that. 

Senator  Phipps.  Yes;  the  record  shows  that,  but  I  wanted  to  call 
attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  will  j)ut  Mr.  Moy  on,  just  to  make  a  statement 
about  that  plan  of  collective  bargainmg. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HE.  BEENAED  J.  MOT,  OF  BETHLEHEM.  FA. 

(Bernard  J.  Moy  was  thereupon  called  as  a  witness  and,  having 
been  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as  follows:) 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  use  in  going  over  all  of  these  mat^ 
ters  that  we  have  taken  up  with  the  other  witnesses.  If  you  can  add 
anything  to  what  they  have  said,  please  do  so. 

Mr.  Mor.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  was  chairman 
of  the  plan  of  collective  bargaining  in  tne  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  for 
about  SIX  months.  I  quit  there  at  the  early  part  of  last  month,  sim- 
ply because  the  plan  of  collective  bargaining  was  putting  me  down 
as  a  man  that  had  sold  out  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  by  a  good 
many  of  the  men.  I  did  not  see  where  it  benefited  the  men  in  any 
waj,  for  this  reason:  Take  the  plan  of  collective  bargaining  and 
going  into  the  office,  we  would  go  to  the  officials  of  the  company, 
and  we  could  not  get  anything  that  would  go  into  the  men's  en- 
velopes.   That  was  the  main  thing. 

The  War  Labor  Board  had  handed  a  collective  bargaining  de- 
cision down  along  with  the  machinists,  a  rule  of  40  cents  for  helpers, 
62  cents  for  second-class  electricians  and  67|  cents  for  first-class 
electricians. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  is,  the  War  Labor  Board  had  handed  that 
schedule  down  ? 

Mr.  Moy.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  were  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
electrical  workers  in  the  Bethlehem  Steel  plant  that  received  back 

Say  and  received  this  increase  that  the  War  Labor  Board  had  handed 
own,  and  the  other  25  did  not  receive  it  as  yet. 

Senator  Sterling.  Why? 

Mr.  Moy.  I  took  that  up  with  Mr.  Bent,  one  of  the  vice  presi- 
dents of  the  steel  company,  and  he  said  that  the  United  States 
Government  did  not  forfeit  tne  money  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel,  which 
was  about  $80,000  due  them  on  paying  this  back  pay  proposition. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  is,  that  much  due  from  the  Government 
to  the  steel  company  ? 

Mr.  Moy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  that  they  were  withholding  the  pay  and 
the  wages  ? 

Mr.  Moy.  To  these  other  25  per  cent ;  that  they  were  not  going  to 
pay  it  until  the  Government  put  this  money  across. 
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But  going  into  the  plan  of  collective  bargaining  on  the  last  of  the 
month  that  I  was  there,  we  were  called  into  the  office,  another  fellow 
and  I  which  was  on  the  committee,  when  the  war  was  over,  and  the  . 
plan  of  collective  bargaining  in  effect,  and  says,  "  Now,  boys,  we  are 
going  to  make  a  new  rule."  Now,  understand  that  the  War  Labor 
Board  had  granted  us  40,  62,  and  67^  cents,  time  and  half  time  for 
all  overtime,  double-time  for  Sunday  and  all  legal  holidays.  We 
were  told  that  there  would  be  no  more  double-time  for  Simday. 
There  would  be  no  more  time  and  half  time  for  overtime,  but  there 
would  be  time  and  half  time  for  Sundays,  starting  at  6  p.  m.  Satur* 
day  afternoon  and  winding  up  at  6  p.  m.  Sunday. 

Senator  Sterling.  Who  was  it  that  told  you  this;  what  officer? 
Mr.  Mot.  The  superintendent  of  the  electrical  department  and 
the  chief  adjuster  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel,  which  we  had  to  fetch  our 
grievances  to,  Mr.  Eobinson.  I  told  him  to  post  a  notice  to  that  effect, 
and  I  says,  "  Tell  the  men."  But  the  notice  was  never  posted.  I 
told  some  of  the  men  just  what  was  doing. 

Senator  Sterung.  Were  you  a  worker  at  that  time  in  the  mills? 
Mr.  Mot.  Yes,  sir.    I  was  an  armature  winder  in  the  Bethlehem 
Steel,  in  the  electrical  department,  and  I  went  and  told  some  of  the 
men,  and  they  got  up  in  the  air.    I  told  them  to  hold  their  horses 
a  little  bit ;  that  we  might  be  able  to  get  something  out  of  this. 

So  this  wage  committee  went  into  the  office 

Senator  'Sterling  (interposing).  What  reason  was  assigned  from 
that  departure  from  the  award  that  you  were  given  by  the  National 
War  Labor  Board? 

Mr.  Mot.  I  do  not  quite  understand  you. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  according  to  the 
ruling  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  you  were  to  have  this  40 
cents,  60  cents,  and  67|  cents  an  hour,  with  time  and  a  half  for  any 
overtime,  and  double  time  for  Simday? 
Mr.  Mot.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  was  your  understanding? 
Mr.  Mot.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Now,  what  reason  was  assigned  by  your  super- 
intendent for  changing  that  regulation? 

Mr.  Mot.  So  far  as  I  can  understand,  the  orders  come  right  from 
the  main  office.    It  was  simply  a  cut  of  every  man's  wages. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  did  you  understand  it  to  be  in  spite  of 
and  as  against  the  regulation  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  or 
the  understanding  with  the  National  War  Labor  Board  ?^ 

Mr.  Mot.  There  was  no  understanding  with  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  that  the  wages  should  be  cut,  but  what  a  man  had 
already  gained  I  do  not  think  that  it  should  be  taken  away  from 
him.  The  War  Labor  Board  went  out  of  existence,  and  it  could 
not  be  taking  it  up  any  further,  and  they  just  simply  come  along 
and  cut  our  wages. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  this  was  last  May,  after  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  had  gone  out  of  existence? 

Mr.  Mot.  After  the  War  Labor  Board  had  gone  out  of  existence. 

Now,  on  the  other  hfl'^d,  before  that  we  had  three  rates  in  that 

department — 40,  gg   ntid  67^  cents.    We  were  also  told  that  they 
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intended  to  put  in  different  rates.  They  would  run  in  this  line: 
40,  42^,  45,  47^,  50,  57^,  and  so  on.  And  take  that  clear  up  from 
40  cents  to  67^  cents,  it  would  leave  10  or  15  different  rates  in  there. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  that  according  to  the  different  kinds  of 
work  ? 

Mr.  MoY.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  only  this  work  in  the  electrical  depart- 
ment of  the  Bethlehem  plant.    I  will  explain  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  Let  me  ask  you,  did  this  change  pertain  only  to 
the  electrical  department,  to  which  you  are  referring  now,  or  was 
there  a  like  cut  in  the  Wages  of  other  men  ? 

Mr.  Mor.  In  the  electrical  department  is  the  department  that  I  am 
speaking  of  at  tlje  time. 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoY.  The  superintendent  is  the  man  that  put  it  up  to  us. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  cuts  in 
other  departments? 

Mr.  MoY.  Xo,  sir.  I  am  speaking  of  this.  The  operators  in 
power  houses  and  substations,  and  things  like  that,  went  to  62  cents 
an  hour.  That  was  their  rate.  In  most  all  of  the  substations  before 
that  they  had  worked  12  hours  a  day  and  every  other  Sunday  a  24- 
hour  shift  in  order  to  change  the  shifts  from  day  to  night.  The  men 
work  days  this  week  and  work  nights  the  next. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  see. 

Mr.  MoY.  And  we  have  to  work  a  24-hour  shift  in  order  to  do  that. 
They  received  62  cents.  That  last  award  they  had  taken  them  and 
put  them  on  an  eight-hour  shift,  which  was  three  shifts.  Tl>e  repair 
men  on  the  lines — what  I  mean  by  repair  men  are  men  that  held  up 
the  repair  work  in  the  different  shops,  the  different  machine  shops — 
they  are  just  stationed  right  in  there,  and  they  take  care  of  all  break 
downs  and  things  lilce  that — they  were  rated  at  62  cents  an  hour. 
Take  the  armature  winders,  and  they  were  rated  at  62  and  67 J.  The 
helpers  received  40  cents. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  what  were  the  hours  per  day  of  the  men  in 
thr.t  department? 

Mr.  MoY.  Ten  and  five-twelfths,  8  and  12  hours  a  day.  The 
operators  in  the  power  houses,  eight  hours  a  day.  The  repair  men 
on  the  line,  two  shifts,  continuous  operation,  12  hours  a  day.  Arma- 
ture winders  and  all  construction  men,  10^  hours  a  day,  10  hours 
and  25  minutes. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  how  much  per  hour,  now,  for  those  dif- 
ferent classes  ?    Was  it  62  cents  for  all  ? 

Mr.  MoY.  Sixty-two  cents  per  hour  for  some  and  67j  for  others. 
You  take  some  wiremen  on  the  line,  that  we  called  construction  men, 
they  would  get  62  and  67^. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  see. 

Mr.  MoY.  So  I  quit  the  Bethlehem  Steel  here  about  the  early  part 
of  last  month,  simply  because  the  men  would  say,  "  He  is  getting  a 
divvy  out  of  it,"  and  everything  like  that,  and  before  my  reputation 
would  go,  I  simply  left  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  quit  before  the  strike  was  called  ? 

Mr.  MoY.  I  quit  before  the  strike  was  called ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  belonged  to  the  union,  did  you? 

Mr.  MoY.  Yes. 
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Senator  Phipps.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  Mor.  I  believe  about  two  years. 

Senator  Phipps.  Did  you  hold  any  oflSce  in  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Mor.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further  from  this  witness? 

Anything  further  you  desire  to  say,  Mr.  Witness? 

Mr.  MoY.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  would  like  to  say.  When  this 
plan  of  collective  bargaining  was  put  into  eflfect,  we  decided  that 
our  meeting  in  the  mam  office,  in  front  of  Mr.  Larkin,  the  assistant 
to  the  president,  Mr.  Lewis,  the  general  superintendent,  Mr.  Eobin- 
son,  the  chief  adjuster,  we  decided  that  they  were  going  to  explain 
this  plan  of  collective  bargaining  to  all  the  foremen  and  superin- 
tendents throughout  the  plant.  They  decided  at  that  meeting  that 
there  should  be  a  committee  of  four  appointed  to  go  around  and  see 
that  the  thing  is  explained  right,  that  we  would  understand  it  just 
the  same  as  the  superintendents  and  foremen  through  the  plant.  I 
thought  that  was  a  very  good  idea  and  I  told  Mr.  Larkin  that  I  did, 
that  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  some  man  to  explain  this 
to  the  different  departments  through  the  plant,  and  that  there  would 
not  be  no  hitch  in  that,  that  this  department  should  see  that  they  are 
running  it  this  way  here  and  that  way  there.  They  thought  that 
would  be  a  good  idea,  but  when  the  time  came — ^there  are  four  divi- 
sion superintendents  in  the  plant  at  Bethlehem.  We  went  along  and 
the  first  division  superintendent  that  we  come  to  was  down  in  a  shop. 
This  plan  of  collective  bargaining  was  explained  to  them;  and  I 
told  this  man,  I  says,  "  It  is  very  plain,"  I  says,  "  to  the  foremen, 
Tvith  the  exception  of  one  thing."  I  says,  "  Time  and  place."  I  says, 
*' There  is  nothing  like  that  in  the  plant  of  collective  bargaining 
which  we  have  signed."  He  says,  "Well,"  he  says,  "He  felt  that 
would  be  a  good  thing."  I  says,  "  Time  and  place  would  mean  this, 
that  if  any  man  had  a  grievance  he  would  have  to  take  it  up  on  a  cer- 
tain day  at  a  certain  time."  He  says,  "  Yes."  I  says,  "  Well,  that 
wont  do ;  that  won't  go."  I  says,  "  We  do  not  understand  the  plan 
that  way."  So  we  argued  over  it  there  a  little  while  and  he  finally 
says, "  All  right." 

The  next  day  we  ran  into  another  division  superintendent  that 
explained  it  very  clear  to  the  men,  satisfactory  to  the  different 
superintendents  and  foremen  through  that  department  and  it  was 
all  right.  The  next  day  we  come  along  and  we  met  this  same  divi- 
sion superintendent. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  man  who  had  explained  it  satisfactorily  ? 

Mr.  Mot.  No. 

Senator  Sterijng.  The  former? 

Mr.  Mor.  The  first  day,  the  man  that  wanted  his  time  and  place, 
and  he  checked  this  same  thing  in  again.  So  I  said  to  him,  "  Mister, 
I  though  that  this  thing  was  settled  day  before  yesterday  for  once 
and  for  all." 

The  Chairman.  Can  not  you  just  give  us  the  conclusions  in  this 
matter,  and  not  this  det^iJed  conversation *{ 

Mr.  MoY.  There  is  x^^.  xn^ch  more  to  say,  only  this  here^  that  the 
plan  of  collective  ba^./^ -j^jjig  did  not  work  out  very  satisfactory. 
But  we  stopped  at  th^  §^^  point,  ^hen  ^e  got  into  this  shop  and  put 
up  this  argument,  J  t  f>^  ujiti  it  \voul<i  i^ot  go--and,  to  cut  a  long 
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story  short,  he  simply  turned  to  the  foremen  and  the  committee  men 
who  was  in  that  shop,  and  in  a  kind  of  sarcastic  way — ^I  do  not  want 
to  express  myself  right  here  in  front  of  those  ladies — ^and  ^ve  out 
that  if  there  was  any  man  that  was  a  Bolshevik  or  anythmg  like 
that,  he  would  have  flew  up  in  the  air  right  there,  but  I  left  it  go.  I 
took  it  good  natured,  and  did  not  say  anything  at  all,^  as  no  foreman 
and  superintendent  can  agree  with  me  one  day  and  criticize  me  right 
after  that.    I  quit  the  Bethlehem  Steel. 

The  Chairman.  You  quit  .the  business  then? 

Mr.  Mot.  I  quit  the  Bethlehem  Steel. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  long  have  you  been  working  in  Bethlehem? 

Mr.  Mot.  Eight  years  and  half. 

Senator  Phipps.  During  that  time  did  you  have  any  diflSculty'  in 
having  any  complaint  adjusted  by  your  superior  to  whom  you  had 
to  report? 

Mr.  Mot.  I  never  had  any  complaints  to  bring  in  to  a  foreman  or 
superintendent,  or  anything  like  that  The  only  thing  I  ever  went 
to  a  superintendent  for  was  a  change  in  work. 

Senator  Phipps.  From  your  experience,  then,  what  is  your  general 
impression  ?  Do  the  men  have  any  diflSculty  in  getting^  to  the  higher- 
ups  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with  their  worlcing  conditions  ? 

Mr.  MoY.  They  never  can.  If  they  would  go  to  the  foreman  and 
the  foreman  would  turn  them  down,  the  superintendent  would  stay 
with  the  foreman.  I  must  say  this,  that  we  do  have  a  very  good 
superintendent  in  the  electrical  department,  in  the  line  of  trying  to 
give  the  men  a  square  deal. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  in  regard  to 
this  collective  bargaining.  As  I  understood  you  to  say,  there  was 
no  collective  bargaining  system  prior  to  that  recommended  by  the 
National  War  Kisk  Board,  in  Bethlehem. 

Mr.  Mot.  Well,  as  far  as  I  can  understand  it,  there  was  never  any 
kind  of  collective  bargaining  with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  until  they 
decided  in  the  meeting  in  New  York  that  they  would  put  the  plan 
of  collective  bargaining  in  efltect  in  Bethlehem  Steel. 

Senator  Sterling.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Mot.  That  was  the  first  meeting  in  May. 

Senator  Sterling.  It  was  during  the  war,  in  May,  1918  ? 

Mr.  Mot.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  1919,  April  3. 

Senator  Sterling.  1919? 

Mr.  Williams  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  there  any  collective  bargaining  in  this 
system  there  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Mot.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Then  there  was  not  any  collective  bargaining 
in  pursuance  of  any  recommendation  by  the  National  War  Labor 
Board,  was  there?  It  was  in  April,  1919 — I  understood  you  to  say 
a  while  ago  that  in  May,  1919,  the  company  was  fixing  diflPerent  rates, 
and  that  was  because  of  the  fact  that  the  National  War  Labor  Board 
no  longer  had  jurisdiction  of  the  matter,  the  war  being  over,  and  the 
War  Labor  Board  had  discontinued  its  work. 

Mr.  MoY.  The  War  Labor  Board  had  discontinued  its  work,  and 
this  plan  of  collective  bargaining,  when  they  could  not  get  together 
in  New  York — ^that  was  where  the  hearing  was,  wasn't  it? 
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Mr.  Williams.  April  3. 

Mr.  Sterling.  1919? 

Mr.  MoY.  In  New  York;  and  they  came  back  to  Bethlehem;  and 
two  days  after  that  they  called  those  committeemen  into  the  offices 
that  was  elected  under  the  award  of  the  War  Labor  Board ;  there 
was  a  committee  supposed  to  be  in  there,  and  I  was  one  of  the  mem- 
bers elected,  and  we  were  called  in,  and  we  were  called  over  to  the 
main  office,  and  they  wanted  to  put  in  the  plan  of  collective  bargain- 
ing of  their  own  in  the  Government  plant,  the  one  they  had  in  some 
of  the  other  plants,  and  I  was  at  the  meeting,  and  they  wanted  to 
drop— we  were  supposed  to  have  100;  that  is,  one  committee  to  every 
100  men  in  the  department ;  and  they  wanted  to  drop  that  down  so 
that  there  would  be  only  one  committeeman  to  every  300  men.  So 
I  got  up  and  I  told  them  that  I  could  not  go  along  with  them;  that 
I  was  elected  by  the  men;  and  that  I  would  have  to  be  dropped  by 
the  men ;  and  finally  this  plan  was  worked  out  with  the  company  and 
the  men,  and  they  came  to  Washington  and  put  the  finishmg  touch 
to  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  that  was  on  what  day? 

Mr.  Mot.  May  1. 

Senator  Sterling.  1919.  Well,  now,  since  that  time  has  this  plan 
of  selective  bargaining  been  abandoned  at  Bethlehem? 

Mr.  MoY.  It  has  not  been  abandoned ;  no.  The  only  thing  is  that 
the  company  did  not  live  up  to  it;  why  thev  did  not  go  and  live  up 
to,  if  they  can  go  and  call  in  two  men  in  that  department  and  say, 
"To-morrow  it  goes  into  effect,  time  and  a  halt  time,"  where  we 
should  receive  double  time,  no  matter  what  was  the  rate  before,  and 
they  put  it  in 

Senator  Sterling  (interrupting).  And  is  it  the  company's  con- 
tention that  they  are  no  longer  bound  by  that  plan 

Mr.  Mot  (interrupting).  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further,  Mr.  Witness? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  want  to  make  it  plain  to  Senator  Sterling  about 
the  collective  bargaining  proposition.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Works 
had  their  own  plan  in  their  other  plants ;  they  had  their  own  plans 
in  their  plants  at  Bethlehem,  and  in  the  shipbuilding  plants  they  had 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  plan,  and  then  this  plan  that  we 
had  that  the  War  Labor  Board  put  m  they  had,  so  that  we  had  three 
plans.  The  date  of  that  meeting  was  February  4  instead  of  April  4, 
in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.    We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  MoY.  I  want  to  thank  you  gentlemen  for  the  courtesy. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  couple  of  witnesses  here  from  Gary 
whom  we  will  now  hear. 

TESTIMONT  OF  HB.  L.  W.  HcNAUEE. 

(L.  W.  McNamee  \^^  thereupon  called  as  a  witness,  and,  having 
been  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:) 

Mr.  AsiFMEAD.  Afr^  yr^Jfamee  can  testify  about  the  general  condi- 
tions and  the  numb^^  ^^  m^^  ^^  strik©  and  the  nationalities  of  those 
on  strike.  o' 

The  Chairman,  ^  .^ht.  Wliat  is  your  position  with  the  com- 
pany there?  yj  f^^ 
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Mr.  McNamee.  I  am  the  auditor  for  the  Gary  work  of  the  Illinois 
Steel  Co.  and  officer  of  the  Gary  Land  Co. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  men  are  there  employed  in  those 
works? 

Mr.  McNamee.  We  had  prior  to  the  strike  approximately  10,000 
working  there. 

The  Cir AIRMAN.  And  how  many  went  on  strike? 

Mr.  M(  Xamee.  About  75  per  cent  of  those. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  are  out  now  ? 

Mr.  McNamee.  We  have  about  60  per  cent,  or  a  little  better,  back 
at  work  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  75  per  cent — were  they  all  union  men  that 
went  out  on  strike  ? 

Mr.  McNamee.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  the  10,000  are  union  men? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  that  very 
accurately.  ' 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  give  us  that  estimate? 

Mr.  McNamee.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  that  some  of  those  who  went  out  were 
not  union  men  ? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  many  have  you  working  out  there 
to-day  ? 

Mr.  McNamee.  We  have  working  to-day  about  6,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  the  10,000  that  are 
working  for  you  in  that  plant  are  non-English  speaking  people? 
How  many  are  foreigners? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Well,  foreigners,  we  term  foreigners — foreign 
bom 

The  Chairman.  Kegardless  of  whether  or  not  they  have  been  natu- 
ralized ? 

Mr.  McNamee.  We  have  about  60  per  cent  of  the  forei^  bom, 
and  of  that  60  per  cent  about  one-third  of  them  are  naturalized  and 
two-thirds  of  them  are  not  naturalized. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  that.    About  one-third  are  naturalized? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  the  10,000  then  6,000  are  foreign  bom? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Six  thousand  are  foreign  born. 

The  Chairman.  And  2,000  are  naturalized? 

Mr.  McNamee.  And  2.000  are  naturalized. 

The  Chairman.  And  about  4,000  of  them  are  not? 

Mr.  McNamee.  And  about  4,000  of  them  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  4,000  unnaturalized  foreign-bom 
people  working  there  ? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  how  many  of  those  speak  the  English 
language  ? 

Mr.  McNamee.  We  divide  them  as  between  the  English  speaking 
and  the  non-English  speaking,  and  we  draw  the  line  as  to  whether 
they  can  understand  enough  of  the  English  language  to  know  what 
they  are  talking  about  when  they  are  given  instructions  and  direc- 
tions. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  can  understand  the  English  language 
and  how  many  can  not  understand  the  English  language? 

Mr.  McNamee.  We  have  something  like  5  per  cent  classed  as  non- 
English  speaking. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  5  per  cent  classed  as  non-English 
speaking? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  do  not  understand  English  at  all  ? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  rest  of  them  can  understand 
the  English  language? 

Mr.  McNamee.  They  can  understand  more  or  less  English.  They 
do  not  speak  it  fluently. 

Senator  McKEUiAR.  And  how  many  imderstand  very  little  Eng- 
lish or  practically  none? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Quite  a  large  number.  I  do  not  think  I  can  esti- 
mate that  off  hand. 

Senator  McKell.\r.  Would  you  say  that  half  of  them? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Yes;  I  woyld  say  that  more  than  half  of  them  can 
understand  it  fairly  well. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  say  that  about  5  per  cent  of  them 
can  not  understand  the  English  language  so  that  they  can  under- 
stand the  directions  and  instructions  given? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  of  the  10,000,  6,000  are  now  at  work? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  of  those  men  who  are  now  at  work,  how 
many  of  them  are  foreigners  ? 

Mr.  McNamee.  We  figure  that  about  85  per  cent  of  the  Ameri- 
cans are  back  at  work.  We  treat  as  Americans  the  native  bom,  and 
about  14  or  15  per  cent  of  the  foreign  bom  are  back  at  work,  and 
the  balance  of  them  are  out. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  many  of  the  Americans  went  out  in  the 
first  place? 

Mr.  McNamee.  I  would  have  to  search  some  in  order  to  get  that 
data.  I  can  not  tell  that  without  referring  to  the  data  that  I  have 
here^ 

Mr.  AsHMEAD.  He  has  the  figures  there. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  in  tabulated  form,  so  that  they  can  bo 
put  into  the  record? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Well,  I  just  took  memoranda,  I  just  made  up  a 
memorandum,  I  did  not  have  time  to  prepare — I  was  called  here  m  a 
hurry,  and  I  did  not  have  time  to  prepare  in  good  form  the  data, 
and  I  just  took  a  memorandum. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  all  are  memorandum  figures? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  put  those  into  the  record. 

Senator  Phipps.  You  have  common  labor — ^how  much  do  you  pay — 
42  cents  an  hour,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Yes  si^- 

Senator  Phipps.  aJi  tinie  and  a  half  for  over  eight  hours? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Y^'^^  jr^ 

Senator  Phip^ps.  "Jk^  '^x  {s  your  average  daily  rat«  to  all  of  the  em- 
ployees? ^h^ 
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Mr.  McNamee.  The  average  of  the  whole  plant  is  around  $6  a 
day,  as  I  remember  the  figures ;  I  have  got  that  here.  What  was  the 
information  you  wanted,  gentlemen  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  figures  of  the  English  speaking  and  the  dif- 
ferent nationalities. 

Senator  McKeldar.  I  believe  it  would  be  all  right  for  him  to  put 
the  figures  in. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  complicated  table  that  he  has? 

Mr.  AsHMEAD.  Yes;  it  is  for  this  purpose.  It  shows  all  about 
those  at  work 

Mr.  McNamee.  We  show  here  on  September  15,  for  instance — this 
is  a  sample  of  nationality  statements — on  September  15  we  had 
10,465  men,  and  of  those  10,386  are  English  speaking  and  197  are 
non-English  speaking,  those  who  can  not  undei^stand  English  prac- 
tically at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  of  that  number  that  large  a 
proportion  can  understand  the  English  language? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Yes,  sir;  and  some  of  them  in  a  very  limited  way. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  McNamee.  I  say  that  some  of  them  can  imderstand  English 
only  in  a  very  limited  way. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  know  anything  about  our  American  insti- 
tutions? Do  they  know  anything  about — ^have  they  studied  our 
American  history? 

Mr.  McNamee.  No. 

Senator  McICeixar.  How  many  can  read  the  English  language? 

Mr.  McNamee.  That  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  how  many  can  read  the  English  papers? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Practically  few  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Practically  few  of  them  can  read  the  English 
papers — of  the  foreign  bom. 

The  Chairman.  So  when  you  say  that  one  hundred  and  some  odd 
out  of  10,000  people  there,  you  mean  there  are  a  vast  nimiber  who  can 
not  read  English  ? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Yes,  sir. 
.  The  Chairman.  And  those  men  are  included  in  the  197 

Mr.  McNamee.  They  are  in  the  197. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  will  say  that  the  Senate  committee  at  one 
time  talked  to  about  a  couple  of  hundred  of  the  men  and  only  three 
or  four  had  any  knowledge  of  the  English  language  sufficient  to  be 
understood. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  employees  are  there  who  know  who 
George  Washington  was? 

Mr.  McNamee.  That  I  could  not  say. 

Senator  McKjellar.  How  many  out  of  the  10,000? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Well,  probably  a  good  many. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  presented  to  us  that  the  great  mass  of 
these  people  can  not  understand  or  speak  or  write  the  English  lan- 
guage. You  have  given  us  your  statement  that  197  out  of  the  10,000 
can  not  speak  and  write  the  English  language 

Mr.  McNamee.  I  mean  that  they  can  not  understand  it  at  all. 

Senator  McKjellar.  They  can  not  imderstand  any  language? 
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Mr.  McNamee.  No  ;  they  can  not  understand  the  English. 

The  Chairman.  Can  not  understand  the  English. 

Senator  McKeixar.  Isn't  it  true  that  some  50  per  cent  of  them  can 
not  understand  the  English  language  enough  to  read  and  write  it  and 
study  it  and  learn  what  this  country  really  stands  for? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  great  many  of 
them  in  that  position. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  night  schools  going  on  for  the 
teaching  of  the  English  language? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  them  are  attending  those  night 
schools? 

Mr.  McNamee.  The  public  schools  are  conducting  night  schools, 
have  night  classes,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  conducting  night  schools 
and  have  night  classes,  and  we  have  had  at  different  times  at  the  plant 
night  schools,  night  classes. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  of  these  organizations  are  ready  and  co- 
operating, including  your  plant,  in  a  movement  to  teach  these  people 
the  English  language  ? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  12-hour  day  there,  have  you? 

Mr.  McNamee.  We  have  for  a  part  of  the  employees. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  man  can  not  work  12  hours  a  day  and 
study  the  English  language.  Does  not  that  enter  into  any  plans  of 
Americanization,  that  you  have  to  have  reasonable  hours  of  work,  in 
order  to  enable  a  man  to  go  to  night  school  ? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Well,  we  find  quite  a  number  of  them  that  are 
taking  the  night-school  courses  in  the  public  schools. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  those  are  in  those 
schools  ? 

Mr.  McNamee.  I  do  not  know;  I  do  not  know  the  attendance  of 
those  recently. 

Senator  McKeliar.  And  if  you  were  to  establish  an  eight-hour 
day  of  work,  not  for  the  purpose  of  computing  wages,  but  eight 
hours  of  work,  and  if  you  had  good  schools,  it  would  not  take  long 
to  Americanize  them,  would  it? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Well,  we  pride  ourselves  on  our  schools  in  Gary. 
They  are  known  pretty  generally  throughout  the  country. 

Senator  McKellar.  But  if  the  great  body  are  unable  to  read  Amer- 
ican newspapers  and  to  understand  the  American  language,  why, 
you  have  not  accomplished  a  great  deal,  up  to  date,  have  you? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Our  public-school  oflScials  made  a  statement  a  year 
ago  that  they  had  as  many  students  in  the  night-school  classes  there 
in  Gary  as  they  did  in  Chicago. 

Senator  McKellar.  Still  you  have  to  take  into  consideration  the 
fact 

Mr.  McNamee  (interrupting).  We  are  making  very  serious  efforts 
along  that  line. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  do  you  think  about  the  inclination  of  tbn 
adult  workers  to  take  advantage  of  these  night  schools  and  attend 
them  ?  Is  there  a  g^jxeral  feeling  among  them  that  they  should  at- 
tend the  night  sch^i^? 

Mr.  McNamee.  ^jt   ^ith  quite  a  number  of  them;  yes. 
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Senator  McKem^r.  But  if  you  could  give  them  notice  that  unless 
they  learned  the  English  language  in  two  years  from  the  passage  of 
a  bill  they  would  be  deported  back  to  their  own  country,  do  you 
think  they  would  learn  the  English  language  within  the  two  years  ? 

Mr.  McNamee.  I  believe  more  of  them  would. 

Senator  McKellar.  Don't  yoii  think  that  most  of  them  would? 

Mr.  McNamee.  I  believe  they  would. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  about  the  sanitary  conditions  in  the  plants  ? 
Are  they  carefully  looked  after? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Do  they  have  adequate — do  they  have  bathrooms  ? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Well,  they  have  shower  baths  in  the  departments 
and  toilets,  toilet  facilities,  and  washing  facilities — 

Senator  Phipps.  And  do  they  have  lockers  for  the  men's  clothes? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  In  which  to  put  their  clothes? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  what  a'bout  the  housing  conditions? 

Mr.  McNamee.  I  believe  that  the  housing  conditions  in  Gary  are 
good. 

Senator  Phipps.  It  is  a  comparatively  new  manufacturing  town, 
as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  McNamee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  does  it  compare  with  other  manufacturing 
locations? 

Mr.  McNamee.  We  have  houses  there  that  are  better  in  Gary  than 
they  have  in  other  manufacturing  towns. 

Senator  McE^ellar.  How  many  houses  do  you  rent  to  your  em- 
ployees ? 

Mr.  McNamee.  I  have  the  number  here.  The  company  has  built 
878  dwelling  houses,  accommodating  1,208  families. 

Senator  McKeixar,  Now,  what  sized  house,  and  what  is  your 
rate  of  rental  ? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Those  houses  rent  according  to  their  character  and 
size  and  capacity,  etc.,  and  cost  from  $16  to  $17  a  month  up  to  $45 
a  month. 

Senator  McKellar.  Up  to  $45  a  month? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Yes. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  how  many  rooms  are  in  the  $16  a  month 
houses? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Four-room  houses  and  five-room  houses,  the  $16 
a  month  houses. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  for  $45  a  month,  how  many  rooms  are  in 
those  $45-a-month  houses? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Ten-room  houses. 

Senator  McKellar.  Ten-room  houses? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  $25  a  month 

Mr.  McNamee  (interrupting).  Now,  you  know  that  some  of  those 
houses  are  for  the  superintendents  and  the  foremen,  and  men  of  that 
sort.  We  have  very  few  of  the  ten-room,  but  quite  a  number  of  the 
eight-room  and  the  seven-room  and  the  six-room  houses,  of  a  good 
type  of  construction,  and  they  are  renting  around  $25  a  month. 
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Senator  Phipps.  Gary  itself  can  not  house  all  the  employees  of  the 
plant,  can  it? 

Mr.  McNamee.  In  their  own  houses? 

Senator  Phipps.  No;  I  mean  that  Gary  has  not  the  houses  avail- 
able to  house  all  of  the  men  at  Gary,  and  many  of  the  workmen  come 
and  go  from  nearby  places,  or  nearby  communities? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Yes;  some  come  and  go — ^ 

Senator  McKellar.  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  McNamee,  how  do  the 
rentals  compare  with  the  rentals  charged  in  nearby  towns,  and  the 
rentals  in  Gary  itself  outside  of  company  houses? 

Mr.  McNamee.  The  company's  rentals  are  much  less  than  the  out- 
side rentals. 

Senator  McKellar,  To  what  extent,  generally  speaking? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Generally  speaking,  our  rentals  run  per  room  per 
month  from  $4  to  $6  per  room  per  month. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  do  you  rent  all  of  your  houses? 

Mr.  McNamee.  No;  we  sell  a  number  of  them  to  employees  on 
partial  payments. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  either  rent  or  sell? 

Mr.  McNamee.  We  either  rent  or  sell. 

Senator  McKellar.  And  are  all  of  the  houses  taken?  You  have 
no  vacant  houses? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Verv  few. 

Senator  Sterling.  On  what  terms  are  those  payments,  where  you 
sell  the  houses  to  the  employees?    What  are  the  terms? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Well,  the  terms  are  10  per  cent  down  and  the  bal- 
ance over  a  period  of  10  j^ears,  with  monthly  payments,  with  interest 
at  5  per  cent  on  the  unpaid  balance. 

Senator  Phipps.  Are  you  sure  about  the  interest  being  at  5  per 
cent?     It  has  been  stated  here  that  it  is  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  McNamee.  I  am  sure.  I  know  that,  because  I  handle  the 
contracts. 

Senator  Phtpps.  You  handle  the  contracts? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Yes;  and  5  per  cent  is  interest  on  what  we  call 
the  house  contract.  Perhaps  you  are  confusing  that  with  the  loans 
which  we  are  making  to  the  employees. 

Senator  Phipps.  For  what  purpose  do  you  make  loans  to  em- 
ployees ? 

Mr.  McNamee.  We  make  loans  to  employees  to  enable  them  to 
build  their  own  houses,  if  they  do  not  want  to  buy  the  company 
houses.  We  have  something  over  $2,000,000  on  75  per  cent  of  the 
cost  basis. 

Senator  Phipps.  On  75  per  cent  of  the  cost,  you  loan  up  to  75 
per  cent  of  the  cost? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  loaned  in  that  way  more 
than  $2,000,000. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  on  what  time  do  you  make  those  loans? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Well,  they  are  made  usually  for  five  years  at 
6  per  cent  interest.     Those  are  usually  made  for  five  years. 

Senator  Sterling.  J^jid  with  the  privilege  of  extending? 

Mr.  McNamee.  "J^^    si^- 

Senator  Sterllvq^     ^ase  pavment  \s  not  completed? 

Mr.  McNamee.  ^'  J^jjl.        ^  ^ 
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Senator  Phipps.  Have  you  ever  had  to  foreclose  on  any  of  those 
houses  ? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Not  so  far. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  long  have  you  had  the  system  working? 

Mr.  McNameb.  Well,  we  have  been  loaning  money  on  that  plan 
pince  1916. 

The  Chairman.  I  guess  that  is  all,  Mr.  Witness. 

Mr.  AsHMEAD.  The  witness  knows  something  about  intimidation 
out  at  Gary. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  that.  Was  there  any  intimidation 
there? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Yes,  sir;  considerable  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  that  consist  of? 

Mr.  McXamee.  Well,  some  of  the  pickets  were  very  energetic  in 
trying  to  make  men  get  off  the  street  cars.  About  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  before  you  get  to  the  mill  on  Broadway,  there  are 
grade  crossings,  where  they  cross  the  railroad,  where  the  street 
car  men  have  to  get  off  and  see  that  the  track  is  clear  before 
making  the  crossing,  before  crossing  the  grade  crossing.  At  this 
time  the  pickets  would  sometimes  try  to  drive  the  men  off  the  cars, 
and  to  push  them  off  of  the  cars 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  before  or  after  October  5  ? 

Mr.  McNamee.  That  was  after  October  6. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  had  no  trouble  since  troops  went 
there? 

Mr.  McNamee.  No;  we  have  had  no  trouble  since  the  troops  were 
there;  that  has  been  stopped. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  more  than  one  riot  there 
where  the  people  have  been  hurt,  one  riot? 

Mr.  McNamee.  There  was  one  riot.  There  has  been  no  serious 
riot  aside  from  that  one. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  shots  fired? 

Mr.  McNamee.  There  were  no  shots  fired  at  all.  The  people  con- 
gregated there  where  the  street  car  was  blocked  on  account  of  the 
Michigan  Central  crossings,  and  the  men  tried  to  pull  some  of  the 
workers  off  the  cars,  and  that  started  a  distrubance.  They  called 
on  the  police,  and  the  police,  I  understand,  used  their  clubs  in 
dispersing  the  crowd,  but  no  shots  were  fired. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  parade  there  contrary  to  the  mayor's 
orders? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  was  there  any  disorder  at  that  time? 

Mr.  McNamee.  There  was  quite  a  big  crowd  of  people  parading 
down  there  contrary  to  the  mayor's  orders.  He  had  ordered  that 
there  would  be  no  more  open-air  meetings  and  no  more  parades. 
We  had  a  very  few  of  the  militia 

The  Chairman.  And  that  resulted  in  disorder? 

Mr.  McNamee.  No,  there  was  no  riot. 

The  Chairman.  And  after  that  the  Federal  troops  were  called 
in? 

Mr.  McNamee.  After  that  the  Federal  troops  were  called  in. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  altogether  there  has  not  been  a  great 
deal  of  disorder  accompanying  the  strike? 
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Mr.  McNamee.  There  was  only  one  case  of  a  bad  riot. 

The  Chairman.  Only  one  case? 

Senator  McKellar.  And  there  were  not  any  shots  fired? 

Mr.  McNamee.  There  were  no  shots  fired. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  peaceful  strike, 
it  has  been  recently  peaceful  ? 

Mr.  McNamee.  I  have  taken  a  number  of  affidavits  in  regard  to 
intimidation. 

The  Chairman.  You  have? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  some  of  them,  samples  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  you  leave  those  affidavits  with  us 
and  let  the  committee  look  them  over  and  determine  whether  they 
should  go  into  the  record. 

(The  following  affidavits,  being  typical  of  approximately  40,  are 
printed  in  full  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

State  of  Indiana, 

County  of  Lake,  ss: 
Adam  Kleiudorf,  being  duly  sworn,  on  oath  says  that  he  resides  at  448 
Tyler  Street,  in  the  city  of  Gary,  which  property  he  has  owned  for  about  three 
years;  that  he  is  now  and  for  more  than  two  years  has  been  an  employee  of 
the  Illinois  Steel  Co.;  that  his  checlc  number  Is  15957;  that  he  lives  with  his 
wife  and  three  children  at  above  address;  that  on  September  29,  1919,  about 
5.30  a.  m.,  while  affiant  was  on  his  way  to  work  at  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  and 
while  he  was  on  Fifth  Avenue  between  Van  Bureau  and  Jackson  Streets,  an 
automobile  drove  up  and  stopped  opposite  affiant  and  two  men  jumped  out  of 
It,  and  one  said  to  affiant,  **  Where  are  you  going?  "  Affiant  replletl,  **  Going  to 
work."  The  man  then  said,  ** Where?"  Affiant  replle<l,  **To  the  mills."  The 
man  then  said,  "  So  you  are  scabbing  It?"  Affiant  replied,  "  I'm  not  scabbing; 
I  am  not  a  union  man ;  I  am  satisfied  with  my  Job  and  want  to  work."  Affiant 
then  was  struck  from  behind  by  the  other  man,  back  of  the  left  ear,  knocked 
down,  and  rendered  partly  unconscious.  The  man  began  to  kick  him  while 
down,  and  affiant  yelled.  The  men  then  jumped  In  car  and  drove  off,  saying, 
**  If  you  go  back,  you  son  of  a  bitch,  we*ll  get  you."  Affiant  could  not  see  the 
number  of  the  automobile  nor  did  he  recognize  either  one  of  his  assailants. 
Affiant  says  he  Is  anxious  to  work  and  Intends  to  work,  but  feels  he  will  do 
80  at  the  risk  of  bodUy  harm,  or  that  he  or  his  family  may  be  Injured. 

Adam  Klinedorf. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  29th  day  of  September,  1919. 
[SEAL.]  William  H.  Fitzgerald, 

Notary  Public. 
Commission  expires  June  19,  1920. 


State  of  Indiana, 

County  of  Lake^  88 : 

Personally  appeared  before  me  the  undersigned,  a  notary  public  In  and  for 
said  county  and  State,  one  Helen  Momot,  wife  of  Frank  Momot,  who,  being 
duly  sworn,  deposes  and  salth : 

That  about  12  noon,  September  23,  1919,  there  appeared  at  my  residence, 
1945  Delaware  Street,  Gary,  Ind.,  a  delegation  of  10  men  or  more,  representing 
themselves  as  union  men  belonging  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Workers*  Union  at 
Gary,  and  each  wearing  a  badge  do  designating  them. 

That  affiant  was  informed  by  the  men  that  if  her  husbnnd,  the  said  Frank 
Momot  continued  to  work  at  the  plant  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  Gary  Works,  her 
husband  would  be  killed  and  her  home  destroyed. 

Helenor  Momot. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  roe  this  23d  of  September,  A.  D.  1919. 
[seal.]  John  M.  Sweeny,  Notary  Public. 


My  commission  expij,     j/inuary  16, 1922. 
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Gaby,  Ind.,  October  /,  1919. 
McGooL, 

663  Maryland,  City: 

We  know  you  work  In  the  mills  and  scabbing  against  us,  and  we  want  you 
out  of  there  without  trouble,  and  trouble  we  will  have  If  you  don't  come  out. 
Now,  this  is  no  simple  thing,  but  a  very  serious  thing,  and  you  are  watched 
and  will  be  got  if  you  don't  get  out,  and  get  out  quick.  Now,  just  stay  out  this 
evening  and  show  yourself  on  the  streets,  and  you  need  not  fear  any  harm,  but 
otherwise  look  out. 
State  of  Indiana, 

County  of  Lake,  ss: 

John  McCool,  being  duly  sworn,  on  oath  says  that  he  resides  at  553  Maryland 
Street,  in  the  city  of  Gary,  Ind.,  which  premises  he  Is  purchasing  on  a  contract 
from  the  Gary  I^nd  Co.,  on  which  purchase  he  has  paid  $1,600,  the  full  pur- 
chase price  being  $4,700;  that  he  is  now  and  for  more  than  five  years  last 
past  has  been  an  employee  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  at  Gary,  Ind. ;  that  he  has 
continued  at  his  employment  to  date,  notwithstanding  the  so-called  strike; 
that  he  belongs  to  no  union ;  that  he  resides  with  his  wife  and  child  at  above 
address;  that  there  was  delivered  to  him  by  United  States  mail  during  the 
forenoon  of  October  2,  1919,  a  letter  unsigned  and  hereto  attached  with  its 
envelope;  that  said  letter  is  in  words  as  follows: 

**  Gary,  Ind.,  October  1,  1919, 
"  We  know  you  work  in  the  mills  and  scabbing  against  us,  and  we  want  you 
out  of  there  without  trouble,  and  trouble  we  will  have  if  you  don*t  come  out. 
Now,  this  is  no  simple  thing,  but  a  very  serious  thing,  and  you  are  watched  and 
will  be  got  if  you  don't  get  out,  and  get  out  quick.  Now,  just  stay  out  this 
evening  and  show  yourself  on  the  street,  and  you  need  not  fear  any  harm,  but 
otherwise  look  out." 
Affiant  does  not  know  the  writer  thereof. 

John  McCool. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  2d  day  of  October,  1919. 
[SEAL.]  WnxiAM  H.  Fitzgerald, 

Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  June  19,  1920. 


State  of  Indiana, 

Connty  of  Lake,  ss:  ' 

Helen  Carr,  being  duly  sworn,  on  oath  says  that  she  lives  with  her  hus- 
band, Nick  Carr,  and  their  two  children  at  1343  West  Eighteenth  Street,  in 
Gary,  Ind.,  which  premises  she  and  her  husband  own;  that  her  husband  is 
now  and  for  more  than  four  years  has  been  an  employee  at  Gary  of  the  Illinois 
Steel  Co. ;  that  he  is  not  a  member,  nor  ever  has  been  a  member,  of  any  labor 
union ;  that  he  has  continued  at  work  for  the  steel  company  notwithstanding 
the  so-called  strike;  that  about  1  p.  m.  on  October  5,  1919,  one  Dan  Garlich, 
whom  affiant  is  advised  lives  at  950  Ellsworth  Place,  in  Gary,  came  to  affiiant's 
house  and  called  upon  affiant  and  said  to  her  in  the  native  language  of  affiant 
and  the  said  Garlich,  which  is  Austrian,  '•  Is  Nick  working? "  Affiant  said, 
"  Yes."  Garlich  then  said,  **  It  will  cost  him  a  lot  if  he  don*t  come  out  of  the 
mill  and  quit,  for  if  he  don't  I  will  bring  my  crowd  with  me  and  tear  off  your 
porch  and  break  the  windows  and  tear  your  house  down."  Affiant  says'  she 
repeated  this  talk  to  her  husband,  Nick  Carr,  and  that  she  is  terrorized  and 
put  in  great  fear  by  reason  of  such  threats.  Affiant  says  she  has  heard  read 
the  foregoing  in  the  Austrian  language  and  same  is  true. 

Yel  Car. 

Nick  Carr,  being  sworn,  on  oath  says  he  truthfully  and  fully  read  and  trans- 
lated into  Austrian  language  the  foregoing  to  Helen  Carr. 

Nick  Cab. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  by  Helen  Carr  and  Nick  Carr  before  me  this  6th 
day  of  October,  1919. 

[SEAL.]  William  H.  Fitzgerald, 

Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  June  19,  1920. 
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State  of  Indiana,  County  of  LakCy  88. 

Jesse  C.  Yoder,  being  first  duly  sworn,  on  oath  depo.es  and  says  that  he 
lives  at  Broadway  Hotel  and  is  a  single  man;  that  he  Is  employed  by  tlie 
Illinois  Steel  Co.  as  car  in8i)ector,  and  has  been  employed  by  Illinois  Steel  Go. 
since  the  6th  day  of  June,  when  he  was  relea?  ed  from  the  United  States  mili- 
tary service. 

This  morning  at  about  6  a.  m.  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  restaurant  to  get 
my  breakfast  when  I  met  Lilburn  A.  Titus;  he  was  in  a  machine  coming  north 
on  Broadway  opposite  the  Gary  Hotel,  when  he  jumped  out  of  the  machine 
and  hollere<l  at  me.  He  said,  "You  hadn*t  better  go  to  work  down  there; 
you  are  scabbing  the  Job."  I  told  him  that  I  was  not  scabbing  the  job.  He 
said,  "We  invetigate<l  and  found  out  that  you  were."  I  told  him  I  wasn't, 
and  he  said,  "  You  have  always  been  a  union  man."  I  told  him,  "  There  was 
no  use  you  and  me  talking  about  this;  I  haven't  bothered  no  one,"  and  I 
talked  down  the  street,  and  he  called  me  four  or  five  vicious  names  and  then 
said  if  he  ever  caught  me  on  a  side  street  he  would  kick  my  head  in,  or  words 
to  that  effect,  so  I  said,  "All  right,"  and  went  on. 

Jesse  C.  Yoder. 

Sub>crlbed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  notary  4>ublic  in  and  for  the  county 
and  State  aforesaid,  this  29th  day  of  September,  1919. 

[seal.]  John  M.  Sweeny,  Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  January  16,  1922. 

The  Chairman.  Can  yoii  leave  those  affidavits  with  us  and  let  the 
committee  look  them  over  and  determine  whether  they  will  be  placed 
in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  McNamee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Si'erling.  Do  these  affidavits  refer  to  cases  where  men 
went  out  on  strike  because  of  threats,  or  have  stayed  out  on  strike 
because  of  threats  against  them  ? 

Mr.  McXamee.  Yes,  sir.  They  come  around  to  their  houses, 
and  sometimes  when  men  were  at  work,  and  they  tried  to  intimidate 
their  families  by  threatening  to  bum  down  their  houses  and  kill  them 
if  the  men  did  not  come  out  of  the  mill,  and  in  one  case  also  I  heard 
of  an  assault,  where  a  man  was  assaulted. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  leave  those  affidavits  with  us  and  let 
us  determine  about  putting  them  in  the  record. 

Mr.  AsiiMEAD.  IIow  much  of  this  other  data  does  the  committee 
want? 

The  Chairman.  Leave  them  and  we  will  look  them  over  and  see. 

Mr.  AsiiMEAD.  May  I  ask  this  witness  a  question  as  to  whether 
there  have  been  any  strikebreakers  employed  in  Gary? 

Mr.  McXamee.  Ao,  sir. 

Senator  Piiipps.  Xo  men  have  been  brought  in  from  the  outside? 

Mr.  McXamee.  The  companies  made  no  effort  to  bring  in  strike- 
breakers at  all. 

Senator  McKellar.  How  many  colored  men  have  you  got  work- 
ing for  the  company  ? 

Mr.  McXamee.  We  have  now  about  1,400. 

Senator  McKellar.  Some  of  them  are  deputized  as  sheriffs? 

Mr.  McXamee.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  another  witness  here? 

Mr.  AsHMEAD.  We  ^^ve  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  McXamee.  J  l  ^.^  some  photographs,  if  you  gentlemen  care 
to  look  at  the  charac^    of  houses  the  company  put  up  there. 

The  Chairm^j^.  )^^J  ^ay  leave  them. 
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TESTIMONT  OF  ME.  S.  E.  WILSON,  OF  GAET,  IND. 

S.  E.  Wilson,  of  Gary,  Ind.,  having  been  first  duly  sworn  by  the 
Chairman,  testified  as  follows : 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Heater. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  working  now  in  the  steel  plant  at  Gary? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  wages  do  you  receive? 

Mr.  Wilson.  About  $3,000  a  year. 

The  Chahiman.  Were  you  born  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  married  man  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chahiman.  Have  you  any  family  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.    • 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  your  home  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  buying  it  on  the  partial-payment  plan. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  like  that  way  of  doing? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Fine.  I  have  lived  in  a  number  of  steel  towns  and 
I  think  it  is  the  finest  plan  ever  invented  for  a  man  to  own  his  own 
home.  I  pay  $40  a  month,  and  it  would  cost  me  $50  at  least,  that  char- 
acter of  a  house. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  a  front  porch  on  your  home? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  sit  out  on  your  front  porch  and  put 
your  feet  up  on  the  rail  you  never  think  much  about  being  a  Bol- 
shevik, do  you,  when  j^ou  own  your  own  home? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  you  work? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Twelve  hours. 

Senator  Phipps.  Is  that  continuous?  You  have  to  be  on  the  job, 
but  you  are  not  actively  employed  all  the  time,  are  you? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  no.  I  suppose  my  work  is  so  I  could  probably 
do  it  all  in  four  or  five  hours,  it  it  could  be  so  arranged.  It  is  not  any 
physical  work  I  have  to  do. 

Senator  Phipps.  The  steel  is  charged  into  the  furnace  by  ma- 
chinery? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  And  drawn  from  the  furnace  by  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  Your  main  duty  is  to  know  that  it  has  been 
brought  up  to  the  proper  temperature  and  is  ready  for  rolling,  not 
overheated,  and  things  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Exactly ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  is  the  size  of  the  mill  that  your  heating  fur- 
nace is  connected  with  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Sixty-inch  universal  platen. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  is  a  pretty  wide  universal? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  largest  in  the  country,  I  believe. 

Senator  Phipps.  About  what  is  the  weight  of  the  slab  that  you 
ordinarily  handle  for  that  60-inch  mill  ? 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Our  average  weight  would  probably  be  4,000  pounds, 
but  the  range  is  from  2,000  to  20,000. 

Senator  Phipps.  A  steel  slab  weighing  as  much  as  10  tons  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  roll  them  over  100.  That  is  a  new  mill— 29,000 
pounds. 

Senator  Phipps.  How  many  men  are  employed  under  you  in  taking* 
care  of  this  particular  furnace? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Four. 

Senator  Phipps.  About  what  do  they  make? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  lowest-paid  man  on  the  furnace  is  $6  a  day ;  the 
next  man  probably  gets  $7,  and  the  operator  about  $8,  maybe  $8.25. 
We  have  a  bonus  system  in  effect.  Men  get  a  guaranteed  rate;  then, 
with  the  bonus,  if  we  make  a  large  tonnage,  we  get  better  than  that. 
It  is  a  sort  of  incentive  to  the  men. 

Senator  Phipps.  That  is  one  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out  a  little. 
What  is  your  opinion  of  the  justice  of  the  bonus  system?  Do  you 
believe  in  it  as  being  the  proper  thing? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  yes ;  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  that. 

Senator  Phipps.  It  has  been  complained  that  the  bonus  system  has 
the  effect  of  driving  a  man  beyond  his  proper  physical  capacity  for 
doing  work? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  know  what  the  character  would  be  in  other 
plants,  but  in  Gary  all  men  get  a  fair  wage.  Understand  this  $6  is 
the  day  rate.  We  get  that  if  we  do  not  roll  a  pound ;  and  myself,  I 
get  $10.50  if  we  do  not  roll  a  pound.  I  am  guaranteed  that  much,  but 
the  bonus  rate  I  get,  the  highest  rate  on  the  furnace,  does  not  exceed, 
sometimes  probably  $3,  but  that  is  very  unusual,  probably  $1.50  or  $2 
would  be  a  fair  average. 

Senator  Phipps.  Have  you  noticed  that  objectionable  feature  that 
I  have  brought  to  your  attention,  that  the  men  complain  because  you 
want  to  earn  a  bonus — as,  for  instance,  being  in  charge  of  the  hands, 
that  you  make  your  men  work  harder  than  you  should  or  would  work? 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  the  mill  I  work  in  there  is  nobody  has  to  work  very 
hard.  It  is  mainly  all  machinery,  and  the  men  that  do  work  con- 
tinuous have  other  men  to  relieve  them,  like  we  have  charging  oper- 
ators, there  is  one  of  those  fellows  working  all  the  time  when  the 
mill  works^ut  there  are  two  of  them  working. 

Senator  Phipps.  So  they  spell  each  other? 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  spefl  each  other,  and  there  is  nobody  that  Has 
to  work  very  hard  in  Gary  that  I  see. 

Senator  Phipps.  What  do  you  find  about  the  operating  conditions ; 
is  there  anything  to  complain  of,  or  does  the  company  handle  things 
in  as  good  a  manner  as  you  think  could  be  expected  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  they  handle  them  fine  there.  I  have  no  fault 
to  find  at  all.  I  think  there  would  not  have  been  any  trouble  at  all 
if  we  had  not  had  the  agitators  come  to  Gary. 

Senator  Gerry.  Now,  as  to  your  crew.  Does  your  crew  complain 
of  having  to  work  12  hours,  that  they  think  it  ought  to  be  cut  down 
to  eight  and  three-shiff^g  system? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  ba^  i^eard  some  of  them  say  that  they  would  like 
to  have  eight  hout^  ^  ^  it  probably  would  be  all  right,  but  these 
foreigners  hare  fcee^'  ^^  ^o  believe  that  they  will  get  the  eight  hours 
with  considerafc/c  ^  <j0a  y  than  theV  are  working  now  for  12  hours, 
and  through  tbek  \^  ^^cb  they  are  an  easy  prey  for  the  agitators 
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that  came  there  from  other  places  and  told  them  that  they  would  get 

frobably  $1  or  $1.25  an  hour  where  now  they  are  getting  maybe  60  or 
0  cents  an  hour  to  work  eight  hours,  and  it  would  only  cost  tliem  $3 
to  join  the  union  and  get  all  that  money  with  their  $3.  Naturally 
they  want  to  join  the  union. 

Senator  Piiipps.  Did  you  ever  belong  to  a  union  yourself? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Is  the  three-shift-day  plan  feasible  in  your 
plant — eight  hours? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  could  get  the  men,  the 
skilled  labor,  to  do  that. 

Senator  McKellab.  How  about  the  unskilled  labor  ?  , 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  that  either. 
Men  are  not  plentiful  now;  but  it  would  have  to  come  by  degi'ees. 
They  could  work  to  that.    I  believe  that  could  be  worked  to. 

Senator  McKellar.  Would  it  not  be  very  much  better  if  they  had 
a  legal  eight-hour  day  and  not  permit  the  men  to  woj:k  longer  than 
that?  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  wages  now,  I  am  just  speaking  of 
the  method  of  working  or  the  length  of  time  of  working.  It  seems 
to  me  that  12  hours  a  day  is  a  good  long  period  in  which  to  work. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  true,  12  hours  is  a  long  day,  and  8  hours  would 
be  much  nicer  if  men  would  get  a  liying  wage,  but  that  is  a  broad 
question — a  living  wage. 

Senator  McKjxlar.  Do  you  think  you  will  ever  fully  educate  and 
Americanize  these  men,  as  long  as  they  have  to  work  12  hours  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  My  experience  in  millwork  is  you  can't  hardly  induce 
these  men  to  go  to  school  and  embrace  the  opportunity  to  go  to  night 
school  after  they  are  25  years  of  age.  These  yoimg  men,  they  want 
to  go ;  they  are  very  anxious  to  go ;  but  men  who  get  25  or  30  years  old 
are  not  easily  persuaded. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  you  think  that  if  they  were  given  notice 
that  they  must  learn  to  speak  the  English  language  or  be  deported 
within  two  years,  do  you  think  they  would  learn  the  English  lan- 
guage? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  they  would,  the  large  majority  of  them,  under 
those  conditions. 

Senator  McKellar.  If  they  had  the  schools? 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  if  they  did  not,  why  I  think  the  country  would 
be  well  rid  of  them. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  about  the  children  of  these  foreigners,  do 
they  generally  attend  the  public  schools  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McKellar.  Are  any  of  them  taught  in  foreign  languages? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No;  unless  it  would  be  in  the  parochial  schools.  I 
am  not  familiar  with  that  part.  But  in  the  public  schools  we  have 
a  fine  school  system,  which  I  suppose  you  are  aware  of,  in  Gary,  and 
the  foreign  element  have  every  advantage — that  is,  the  children. 

Senator  McKellar.  Do  they  still  have  parochial  schools? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  McKellar.  That  is  the  Greek  Church  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  I  don't  know.  That  is  down  in  the  foreign  part 
of  the  town.  I  am  not  familiar  with  conditions.  I  go  down  there 
occasionally,  but  I  am  not  familiar,  but  I  know  there  are  parochial 
schools  down  there. 
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Senator  Steblino.  Is  there  a  compulsory  education  system  there! 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  So  the  children  are  required  to  attend  the 
English  schools? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  attend  any  of  the  meetings  of  the 
workers  during  the  strike? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  The  Americans  whom  you  know  in  the  mill,  were 
they  asked  to  join  the  union? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  don't  think  so.  Now,  in  the  particular  department 
I  work  in,  with  probably  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  the  American  men 
are  working.  It  was  only  the  foreigners  who  struck,  and  a  great 
many  of  them  were  intimidated.  I  don't  know  just  what  the  figures 
are,  but  that  is  those  of  the  foreigners  that  belonged  to  the  union 
and  those  that  were  intimidated. 

Senator  Phipps.  Did  any  of  those  foreigners  tell  you  they  were 
out  simply  because  they  were  afraid  to  go  to  work? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phipps.  So  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  that  is  common  knowledge;  everyone  knows 
that;  yes.  Any  number  of  them  told  me.  I  know  one  man  that 
worked  on  the  furnace  that  on  the  22d  of  July  he  was  to  work 
nights,  and  two  men  went  and  informed  his  wife  she  would  be  a 
widow  if  he  worked  on  the  night  of  the  22d,  and  then  they  came 
and  notified  him  they  would  burn  his  house  down  if  he  worked. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  hear  any  statements  made  there  on 
the  streets  when  there  was  a  considerable  crowd  around  in  regard 
to  the  workers  taking  over  the  property  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  attend  any  meetings,  and  I  have 
been  working  right  along  and  I  don't  have  much  time  to  loaf  on  the 
streets. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  what  the  belief  of  some  of  the 
foreigners  was  in  regard  to  that? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;  I  do;  I  know.  Some  of  them  have  been  led  to 
believe  that — ^they  think  if  they  stay  out  long  enough  that  they  will 
be  able  to  take  the  works.  They  have  been  led  to  believe  the  works 
belong  to  them. 

Senator  Sterling.  On  what  do  you  base  that  statement — that  they 
have  been  led  to  believe  that?    What  is  the  foundation  for  that? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Why,  I  have  heard  them  say  that. 

Senator  Phipps.  Have  any  of  them  said  their  union  pards  would 
entitle  them  to  ride  on  the  street  cars,  on  the  railroads,  without  pay- 
ing fares? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  heard  that. 

Senator  Phipps.  But  you  have  heard  them  say  that  the  mills  would 
be  run  by  the  committees,  that  there  would  be  no  superintendents  or 
foremen  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  I  don't  think  that  is  true  of  the  intelligent 
men,  or  the  more  intelligent  foreigners.  I  think  that  is  probably 
just  the  Russians,  and  probably  the  Austrians.  I  don't  believe  that 
IS  true  of  all  of  therrx. 
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•Senator  Phipps.  Do  you  know  anything  of  their  organizations 
there,  their  unions,  or  clubs,  aside  from  the  labor  union;  I  mean, 
now,  the  communistic  or  anarchistic  organizations? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  know  they  have  them  there,  but  I  don't  know  much 
of  them ;  no,  sir.  I  know  there  is  a  socialistic  party  that  held  some 
meetings,  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  it  at  all. 

Senator  Phipps.  Have  you  seen  much  of  this  anarchistic  litera- 
ture? Do  you  know  whether  or  not  that  is  generally  distributed 
among  the  loreigners? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Personally  I  don't  know,  I  have  read  it  in  the  paper 
that  it  has  been  distributed,  but  I  don't  know  personally. 

Senator  Sterlikg.  What  do  ^ou  know  of  the  I.  W.  W.  organiza- 
tion and  its  existence  there? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  have  heard  it.  I  have  not  come  in  contact  with  it 
personally. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all,  gentlemen?  If  so,  we  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you. 

(Whereupon,  at  1.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 


PBOCT.AMATION    BY    THB    SHERIFF    OF    ALLEOHKNY    CJOTJNTY,    COMMONWEALTH    OF 

Pennsylvania. 

Whereas  I,  William  S.  Haddock,  sheriff  of  Allegheny  County,  have  been 
formally  notified  by  many  citizens,  industrial  corporations,  and  employers  that 
printed  Inflammatory  circulars  and  other  information  havfe  been  distributed 
and  disseminated  among  the  people  calling  a  general  strike  of  all  employees 
of  various  industrial  manufactories  throughout  Allegheny  County,  with  the 
request  that  they  cease  work  and  leave  their  places  of  employment  and  by 
reason  thereof  there  now  exists  among  the  people  great  unrest,  uncertainty, 
and  doubt  as  to  the  safety  of  life,  liberty,  and  property :  Therefore 

I,  William  S.  Haddock,  sheriff  of  Allegheny  County,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  jn  me,  and  the  duties  Imposed  upon  me  by  law,  do  hereby  notify  aU 
mayors,  burgesses,  Justices  of  the  peace,  constables,  and  policemen,  whomso- 
ever they  are  and  wheresoever  they  may  be.  In  Allegheny  County,  that  the 
primary  duty  of  maintaining  public  order,  preserving  the  public  peace,  preserv- 
ing the  rights  of  all  citizens,  and  protecting  all  public  and  private  property  from 
loss,  Injury,  or  destruction  rests  upon  you,  and  each  of  you,  and  that  If  any 
persons  shall  unlawfully,  riotously,  and  tumultuous! y  assemble  together,  so  as 
to  endanger  the  public  peace,  that  you  must  Immediately  go  among  said  rioters, 
and  then  and  there  make  proclamation  In  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  requiring  and  commanding  all  such  persons  so  assembled  Imme- 
diately to  disperse  themselves  and  peaceably  depart  to  their  habitations  or 
to  their  lawful  business,  and  If  sueh  persons,  notwithstanding  such  proclama- 
tion, continue  together  you  are  required  to  Immediately  cause  their  arrest 
and  prosecution  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

All  peace  officers  throughout  Allegheny  County  until  the  present  emergency 
has  passed  are  commanded  to  disperse  and  prevent  upon  the  highways  or 
vacant  property  of  all  populous  sections  the  loitering  or  gathering  of  three  or 
more  persons,  and  whenever  such  gatherings  occur  to  immediately  direct  and 
command  such  persons  to  proceed  about  their  lawful  business,  avocation,  or 
return  to  their  homes  and  habitations. 

Until  such  emergencies  as  this  shall  arise  or  some  unlawful  act  has  been 
committed,  no  orderly  or  peaceable  person  shall  be  disturbed  or  any  of  his 
lawful  rights  Infringed  upon. 

Notice  Is  also  given  that  the  law  provides  that  all  persons  suffeHng  any 
In.lury,  loss  of  property,  or  damages  In  any  manner  by  reason  of  the  acts  of 
mobs  or  riotous  persons  can  recover  the  full  value  therefor  from  the  Countv  of 
Allegheny,  and  that  such  damages  must  be  paid  by  the  taxpayers  and  every 
person  responsible  therefor. 
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^BIOT  ACT  AND  PENALTY  FOB  DESTROYING  THIS  PROCLAMATION  AND  REFUSING  TO  AlD 

THE  SHERIFF. 

If  any  person  shall,  knowingly,  willfully,  and  forcibly,  obstruct,  resist,  or 
oppose  any  sheriff,  coroner,  or  other  officer  of  the  Ck)mmon wealth  or  other  per- 
son duly  authorized,  in  serving  or  attempting  to  serre  or  execute  any  legal  proc- 
ess whatsoever  or  shall  assault  or  beat  any  sheriif ,  coroner,  constable,  or  other 
officer  or  person  duly  authorized  in  serving  or  executing  any  process  or  order 
as  aforesaid,  or  for  and  because  of  having  served  or  executed  the  same ;  or  if 
any  person  shall  rescue  another  in  legal  custody;  or  if  any  person,  being  re- 
quired by  any  sheriff,  coroner,  constable,  or  other  officer  of  the  Ck)mmonwealth, 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  assist  him  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  in  any  crimi- 
nal case,  or  in  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  or  in  apprehending  and  securing 
any  person  for  a  breach  of  the  peace  such  person  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  on  conviction  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
year,  and  to  pay  a  fine,  not  exceeding  $100,  or  either,  or  both,  in  the  discretion 
•of  the  court — Section  8,  act  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  approved 
March  31,  1860.  P.  L.,  386. 

If  any  persons  riotously  and  tumultuously  assembled  together,  to  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  public  peace,  shall,  unlawfully  and  with  force,  demolish  or  pull 
down,  or  destroy,  or  begin  to  demolish,  pull  down  or  destroy,  any  public  build- 
ing, private  dwelling,  church,  meeting  house,  stable,  bam,  mill,  granary,  malt 
house  or  outhouse,  or  any  building  or  erection  used  in  carrying  on  any  trade 
or  manufacture,  or  any  branch  thereof,  or  any  machinery,  whether  fixed  or 
movable,  prepared  for  or  employed  in  any  manufacture  or  any  branch  thereof, 
or  any  steam  engine  or  other  engine  for  sinking,  working  or  draining  any 
mine,  or  any  building  or  erection  used  in  conducting  the  business  of  any  mine, 
or  any  bridge,  wagon  way,  road,  or  trunk,  for  conveying  minerals  from  any 
mine,  every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being  con- 
victed thereof  shall  be  imprisoned  by  separate  or  solitary  confinement  at  labor, 
or  by  simple  imprisonment,  not  exceeding  seven  years. — Section  20,  act  of  the 
CJommonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  approved  March  31,  1860,  P.  L.,  389. 

If  any  person  shall  be  concerned  in  any  riot,  rout,  unlawful  assembly,  or  an 
affray,  and  shall  be  thereof  convicted,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500,  or  undergo  an  Imprisonment 
not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both,  or  either,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  and 
in  case  anyone  is  convicted  of  an  aggravated  riot,  the  court  may  sentence  the 
offender  to  imprisonment  by  separate  or  solitary  confinement  at  labor,  not  ex- 
ceeding three  years. — Section  19,  act  of  the  CJommonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
approved  March  31, 1860,  P.  L.,  389. 

Notice  is  also  given  that  to  guard  against  any  and  all  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace  or  interference  with  the  rights  of  any  and  all  citizens  and  to 
protect  all  property,  provision  has  been  made  to  uphold  the  law  under  any 
and  all  emergencies  which  can  possibly  arise  by  reason  of  the  acts  of  any 
mobs,  tumultuous  or  riotous  persons,  and  that  all  persons  found  inciting  or 
encouraging  disturbances  of  the  peace  or  interfering  with  the  rights  of  any 
person  by  any  act  of  commission  or  omission  will  be  immediately  and  sum- 
marily dealt  with  in  the  manner  provided  by  law. 

All  persons  are  therefore  warned  and  directed  to  proceed  about  their  daily 
avocations  with  the  assurance  that  life,  liberty,  and  propertjr  is  fully  protected. 

In  witness  whereof  I,  William  S.  Haddock,  Sheriff  of  Allegheny  County, 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  this  20th  day  of 
September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen  and  the  year 
of  this  Commonwealth  the  one  hundred  and  fprty-fourth. 

William  S.  Haddock, 
Sheriff  of  Allegheny  County. 
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